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TO    OUR    READERS. 


Wb  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  the  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  just  completed 
has,  as  much  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  met  with  the  approval  of  old  and  valued  friends ;  many  new  and 
young  readers  have  sought  counsel  in  its  pages,  and  new  and  able  writers  have  joined  us  eflfectively  in 
our  work. 

If  we  adduce  testimony  of  this  appreciation  it  will  not  be  boastfully,  but  thankfully,  inasmuch  as  our 
pages  have  been  useful;  and  it  enables  us  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  those  friends  who  have 
spontaneously  expressed  their  goodwill. 

The  expressions  of  approval  are  voluminous,  and  we  will  transcribe  at  random,  ceasing  when  our 
space  is  occupied. 

Writing  from  Durham,  a  correspon(1ent  says  : — 

"  I  take  this  ojportanity  of  thanking  vou  for  the  many  pieces  of  advice  you  have  given  me  daring  the  nineteen 
years  I  have  subscriDed  to  your  Journal,  and  for  the  great  assistance  that  advice  has  been  to  me." 

From  Yorkshire  we  have  the  following:  — 

"  I  wish  you  to  send  me  the  Journal  regularly.  I  am  a  new  beginner  aa  a  head  gardener,  and  there  is  much 
useful  information  to  be  had  from  its  pages." 

Another  young  gardener  in  Kent  observes: — 

"  I  have  Rot  charge  of  a  very  pretty  place,  and  my  employer  is  a  lover  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  curious  in 
gardens.    I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  useful  notes,  and  wish  contmued  success  to  the  dear  old  Journal." 

Yet  another  writes  from  Norfolk : — 

"  I  took  charge  here  in  1880,  and  found  exhausted  Vines  and  inferior  fruit.  By  following  the  advice  given 
in  the  Journal  the  old  Vines  have  surnrised  me  with  fine  bunches,  and  my  employer  tells  me  he  has  hlach  Grapes 
for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  mth  Mushrooms  I  failed ;  but  the  subject  was  made  plain  in  your  pages,  and 
now  I  can  grow  them  as  Well  as  I  can  grow  Lettuces." 

One  more  young  and  rising  man  in  Lincolnshire  observes : — 

"I  beg  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  the  information  that  has  been  given  me.  I  consider  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  all  who  n^ed  assistance  and  are  not  above  asking  for  it  through  its  columns." 

From  a  lady  we  have  this  note : — 

"  I  have  so  long  profited  by  the  study  of  your  most  interesting  Journal,  which  has  been  my  only  teacher  in  the 
management  of  my  gurden,  that  I  feel  it  ungrateful  to  add  nothing  for  the  use  of  others." 

This  lady  did  add  something,  which  we  published,  and  we  know  it  was  of  great  use. 

The  next  letter,  and  the  last  from  which  we  can  cite,  is  from  one  of  the  leading  gardeners  of  Great 
Britain,  who  writes: — 

•  J-^  ^^P®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  think  I  flatter  you  when  I  say  that  I  like  your  paper  better  than  any  other  gardenin 
periodical  that  I  read.    I  had  rather  do  without  any  of  the  others  than  the  Journal  of  Horticulture," 

We  do  feel  flattered  by  this  testimony,  and  hope  our  friendly  critic  will  not  do  without  any  of  the 
gardening  papers. 

All  who  have  aided  us  we  thank  cordially.  They  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  have  not 
laboured  in  vain ;  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  industry  and  ability  of  our  excellent  coadjutors : 
while  to  our  readers  we  promise  that  our  next  volume  shall  be  larger  and,  if  poasible,  better  than  any 
we  have  had  the  privilege  of  issuing  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 
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Oendrobiiim  LeediUinami  114 ; 
nobile  var.  nobllis  scd  WardU 
anum  rar.  Waddellianom, 
990;  Wardiannm,  onltnre  of, 
248 ;  nobile  rar.  n*biln0,878; 
DearQl|4a5:  nobilei  removing 

Scado-balbs,  456:    draoonis, 
i;  Rammer  treatment  of,  547 
Deatsla  crenata  flore-pleno,  61 
Dlplacafl  glatinoeat,  48S 
IMpladenta    Brearlcyana    cnl- 

tare,165 
Dtplopappofl  ehiytophTllai  6 
Domestio  gardening,  Mr.  Bnr- 

bldge's  lectnre  on.  917 
Donguw,  presentation  to  Mr., 

DracaenaB,  propagating,  191 
Draining,  advantages  of,  6;  a 

lesson  in,  4i9 
Drawing,  value  of  for  gardeners 

books  and  prizes  for,  8&S 
Drumlanrig,  notes  on,  157 
Dundee,Dlck(son  and  Tiimbnll's 

nuj»eries,177 
Dust  storms  in  India,  9S7 


EARTH  TBMPBIUTUBE0. 

notes  on,  991;    natttral  and 
artlflclal,868 

Echeverla  retnsa  at  ChiSTrick, 
97 

Schlnocactns  Whlpplel,  sta- 
mens sensitive,  47U 

Egyptian  garlands,  388 

Kim,  removal  of  memorable, 
goat  moths  attacking,  861 

Epidendrumff,  notes  on  species, 
864, 410  ;  nemorale,  865 ;  cocb- 
leatnm.  4ii;  repUcatam,  48u 

Eppiog  Forest,  Committee  re- 
port of.  78 

EraDtbemum  AndcrsonI,  9 

Ericas,  culture  of,  87;  camea, 
174 

Erlgerons,  species  of,  83 

Eiyihronlum  grandiflonun,  381, 
419 

Eucbarlses,  potting,  148 

Snonymu»es,  notes  on  varie- 
ties. 466 

Bopatorlum  Welnmannlanum, 
273 

Euphorbia  splcndens,  145;  jac- 
quinlicfloriL  topping,  694 

Eurya  latifolia  varlegata,  218 

Evolution,  ProL  Mecnan  on,  86 


Farm  -  rctronpect,  16;  maxi- 
mum weight  for  age  of  cattle, 
19;  Goat  rarralng,  40,  69,  lot; 
the  Angora  Goat,  69,  IM ;  feed- 
ing live  stock,  105;  analysis 
of  Goat  milk,  124 :  indications 
of  fertility  or  barrenness  ol 
soils,  146, 166, 186 ;  Wheat  and 
Oats  for  spring  sowing,  bacon 
and  hams,  cunng,  147;  Drum- 
head Cabbages  and  Kale,  cows 
calving  prematurely,  Colts- 
feotln  pastures,  168:  sowing 
barley  with  oats,  selling  sheep 
to  advantage,  formatloo  of 
postures,  187;  the  polled  breeds 
of  cattle,  9iM,  9:M,  946 ;  manure 
for  Potatoes,  top-dressing  for 
Wheat,  207 ;  Ensilage,  966, 91)8 ; 
Dutch  barn  and  silo,  966; 
bottled  milk.  2W  ;  ensilage 
and  hay,  tabulated  resu  is, 
8U9 ;  Oats  r.  Barley,  **  £a»y 
Lesson  on  Dairying,"  Mui*- 
tard  in  fields,  810  ;  plough- 
ing-in  or  feeding  green  crops, 
381,  859, 879,  394.  417  ;  soil  ex- 
haustion, special  wants  of 
special  crops.  853,8»6>;  Cabbage 
for  dairy  cowh,  Aldemey  cow 
management,  354  :  tabular 
composition  of  various  crops, 
873:  Lucerne,  Rape  cake,  874; 
cost  01  sheep  feeding.  894; 
International  Forestry  Exhi- 
bition, 306 ;  Committee  of  Ag- 
rlculinre,886;  hay-suvlug  by 
machinery,  480,  459.  483,  505; 
cream  cheese  making,  469 ; 
food  for  cattle,  484 ;  corn-sav- 
ing by  machinery,  505,551 

Feeding  ewes,  85 

Ferns,  8ub»tltotes  for,  196;  re- 
potting, 908;  aivlding  hardy, 
9tt;  fronds,  substitutes  lor, 
987:  In  bottles,  857 

Fcrtilisen--Clay's».quantlty  to 
use,  246;  Sussex  experiments 
with,  419 

Figs,  f  oielng,  120, 285 ;  at  Chats- 
worth,  468;  second  crop,  593 

Filberts,  pruning,  79,900;  prun- 
ing and  blossoms,  955 

Filmy  Ferns  and  frost,  58 

Fir-tree  oil.  16 

Fisheries  Ezliibitloni  decora- 
tious  at,  408 

Fish,  Gold,  killed  by  water 
beetles,  409 

Floriculture,  tastes  in,  66 


Flower  bed,  a  pretty,  5I3 

Flowers .  colours  of,  54, 90 ;  early, 
174;  from  France,  106;  heat 
in  relation  to  wxeA  of,  514; 
choice  bardy,*5l8 ;  preserving 
colours  of,  keeping  in  water, 
569;  exhauatlng  plants,  588 

Flowerstand,  combination,  406 

Forests,  in  Ireland,  115 ;  in  Italy, 
114 ;  in  North  Carolina,  819 

Franciseeas,  propagating,  169 

Fraxlnns  omns,  44fi 

Frost,  severity  of  and  effects, 
917, 991 ;  tn  March,  effecu  of, 
996 

Fniits,  Beach's  preserved,  296 

Fruit— forcing,  849;  blossom, 
thinning, 861;  thinning  hardy, 
876;  varieties  of,  not  canker- 
ing, 879  ;  proapecU,  407.  494: 
varietiee  cankering  and  not 
cankering.  496;  proposed  show 
of  at  South  Kensington,  444 ; 
prospects  of  in  the  north,  445 ; 
proposed  national  show  of, 
479 :  prospects  In  Kent,  468; 
fruit  seeds,  cleansing,  461  ; 
prospects  in  Worcestershire 
518 

Fruit  trees  —  syringing,  bud- 
ding, 17  ;  growing  on  chalk 
soils,  99 :  planting,  pruning, 
and  tralnfng,  87 ;  forcing, 
reaches  and  xfectarlnes,  56; 
growing  on  chalk  soIIn,  67  ; 
pruning  and  training.  79,  89; 
protecting,  101  ;  pmutfng, 
pruning,  and  protecting,  I9u; 
culture  in  Hussia,  135  ;  pro- 
tecting blossoms  of,  162 ;  grubs 
attacking,  165;  farming,  ex- 
tensive, 170;  culture  in  New 
South  Wales,  197 ;  protecting 
blossoms,  209 ;  blOKSom  froxcn, 
967;  protecting,  949;  spring* 
pruning,  284;  canker  In,  887: 
mulching,  539 ;  pinching  and 
training,  54  { 
Fuchsias,  wintering,  89;  new 
varieties,  45;  Mrs.  Kundell, 
941;  certificated,  990 ;  origin 
of,  251 ;  BeUa,  499 
Fungus  in  greenhouse,  967 


Golden  Queen,  50 ;  producing 
large  bunches,  58 ;  cracking 
and  prevention,  61;  bottled 
not  keeping,  109;  so-called 
largo  bunches,  901,  918»  980; 
thinning,  twisting  bunches, 
290 ;  temperatures  for,  851 ; 
weights  and  sises  of  bunches, 
879;  large  v,  small  bunches, 
890 ;  Duke  of  Buoeieuoh,  401 ; 
express  growing,  packlng,40^ 
fooutalks  decaying,  416  ; 
Duke  of  Bucclench  footstalks 
decaying,  490^  464;  forcing 
and  growing,  temperature 
for,  459 ;  packing  at  Cloven- 
fords, pruning  Duke  of  Buo- 
cleucn,  456 ;  at  l>uneevan, 
513;  Duchess  of  Bucclench, 
588 ;  MadresAeld  Court,  warm 
r.  cool-house  treatment,  588 ; 
thinning  and  8catdlng,547 

Grasses  and  Everlasting 
Flowers,  notes  on,106 ;  raising 
ornamental.  994 

Greenhouse  and  its  inmates- 
syringing  and  plunging,  589; 
an  amateur's,  496 ;  neat  stage 
in,  450:  the  Citrus  family,  585 

Ground  icvelllog,  76 

Grubs,  destroying  in  garden. 
808,550;  destroying  with  sal 
ammoniac  488 

Guernsey  Lilies,  109 

Gutta  percha,  sources  of,  4S8 
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Other  suedes,  915 
Galib  and  gall  makers,  515 
Gardeners  and  Excise  duties, 

160 
Gardeners,  conduct  of  young, 
179,  281 ;  law  on  taxing,  lou ; 
dismissal  of,  489 

Gardeners'  Benefit  Society,  824 

Gardeners*  (Boyal)  Benevolent 
Inittitutlon.  appointment  ot 
Treasurer,  156 

Gardening  and  gardeneis,  87; 
thoughts  on,  131 ;  Mr.  Richard- 
son's paper  on,  846 

Garden,  my  suburban,  20, 48, 91, 
840;  thoughts  on  manage- 
ment of,  530 

Garden  structures,  SI,  88, 91, 150, 
182 

Gardenias,  culture  of,  88;  buds 
deformed.  267:  planting  out, 
896 :  for  ihe  million,  449 

Gardiner,  presentation  to  Mr., 
218 

Garrya  elllptica,  grafted  on 
Aucnba  japonlca,  »l 

Gas  lime  for  gardens,  61 

Gentlanas,  species  of,  bavarlca, 
274;  acauliii  aibus,  244  :  seed- 
ing and  :«If-tiowlng,  8ui 

Gesnena  cinuabariua,  culture 
of,  88 

Ghent  International  Show, 
schedule  of.  l.iC 

Ghent,  M.  Van  Iloutte's  nursery 
at,  465 

Gladioli  for  Scotland,  40:  ex- 
periments with,  86;  failures 
with,  157, 175»  178;  notes  on 
new  varieties,  xl2 ;  planting 
and  Gieeave  of,  242;  culture  of 
eariy-fluwering  varieties,  251 ; 
in  bcotland,  293 ;  notes  on. 
312;  raising  irom  cormleUs 
841 

Gloxinias,  culture  of,  88;  choice 
new  varieties,  474 ;  at  Beading, 
490 

Goat  fanning,  88 ;  and  mohair, 
207 

Goat  Show,  481 

Gold  fish  dying,  450 

Gooseberries,  useful,  82 ;  prun- 
ing, 109 

Gooseberry  Sawfly,  481 

Grafting  Plums  and  Cherries, 
62 

Grafting,  118 ;  cleft  and  notch, 
180;  crown,  155 

Grapes— Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
8 ;  Madresflcld  Court,  5 ;  notes 
on,  6 :  Duke  of  Bnoclcuch,  late 
keeping,  12 :  cool-system  cul- 
ture, 14 ;  Black  AJJcaotc,  28 : 
Mrs.  Pluce,  23 ;  culture,  cool 
system  of,  26;  aspects  for,  47 ; 


HABROTHAMNUS        BLEOAIJS 

argentea.  SSS 
Bardenbcrgia  Comptonlana,2eo 
Heaths,  repotting,  109.  306 
Hedges,  formation  and  manage- 
ment of,  196, 131 :  Conifers  lor, 
144 
Heliotrope,   Swanley    Giant- 
certificated,  885 
Hellebore  tea,  804 
Uepatlcas.916;  triloba,  241 
Ueracleum  giganteuui,  588 
Herbaoeuus  borders  in  June,  514 
Herbaceous  plants,  a  prise  col- 
lection of,  «26 
Hippeastrum  equestre  var.semi- 

plenum,  511 
Hooker,  81  r  J.,  and  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society ,862 :  Society 
of  ArU'  award  to,  53/ 
Hollyhock*,  propagating  select 

varlelies,  215 
Hop  mildew,  destroying,  426 
Horn  shavings  and  bone,  con- 
stituents of,  526 
Horsefield,  death  of  Mr.,  115 
Uoftioultural    buildings,    187; 

how  to  succeed,  277 
Horticultare,  prospects  of,  811 
Uorticulturai  (Royal)  Society's 
Meetings,  8.88, 135.290, 96»,3»4. 
844,884,486,497,544;  privileges 
of  Fellows,8;  proposed  oflleers, 
541 ;  Annxial  Meeting  and  Be> 
port,  188  ;  arrangements  for 
1888,  157;  reKumptlon  of  pro- 
vincial shows,  216;    Spring 
Show,  260 ;  proposed  evening 
meetings,  841 :  Society's  Sum- 
mer Show,  488 ;    meeting  at 
Burlington  House,  406 
Horticulture,  review  of  in  1882^ 

56 
Horticulturists,  proposed  inters 

national  meeting  of,  2.16 
UoM!,  leather  t,  indlarmbber, 

856 
Hot  water  as  an  insecticide,  256 
Hot-water  pipes,  stopping  leak- 
age in,  871 
Hova  canipanulata,  406 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  Ua  ex- 
hibition, 58 
Hyaclnihs  Pink  Perfection  and 
Souvenir  de  J.  U.  Veen  certi- 
ficated. £61 
Hyaclntnns     candlcans,     86 ; 

raising  from  seed,  101 
Hydrangeas,  culture  of,  5;  dis- 
budding flowers  of,  68 
Uymenocallis   macrostephaua, 

culture  of,  102 
Hypericums,  notes  on,  12, 76 


Irises,  dUBcnlty  of  seedingi  a 
hybrid,  886:  Dr.  Foster's  leo* 
tnre  on,  886 ;  notes  on  rare, 
418 ;  siberiea,  188;  choice  va- 
rieties of,  481 

Ivy  on  houses,  880;  severing 
stems  of,  42 1 

Ixoras,  propagation  of,  162 


JEW'8  EAR  FL'XGL'8,  81 


KAT.E,  nSARTINC)  CURLKD.  862 

Kalosantbes,  culture  of,  289; 
ooccinea  culture,  486 

Kew,  report  of  condition  and 
progress,  50:  earlier  opening 
of  Gardens,  156 

Kitchen  garden,  raising  early 
crops,  66;  notes,  86,848;  late- 
ness of  crops,  965 


LiDDKR  FOR  CONIPBB8,  141 
Lambeth  Palace  Garden*  67 
Lauiium  msculatum  aurenm, 

446 

Lathriea  s^u^maria,  880 

Lawns,  making  and  renovat- 
ing. 47, 121. 155 :  moss  on,  61 ; 
and  their  surroundings,  66; 
mixture  of  seeds  for,  272  ; 
draining  ind  levelling,  286; 
management  ut  in  hot 
weather,  48U 

Lawn  tennis  ground,  improv- 
ing, 145 

Leaf  soil,  Belgian  and  English, 
833;  note4on,378 

Leaves,  forms  of,  868  ;  facts 
about,  45« 

Lencadendron  argcnteum,  880 

Leucoium  vernnui,  264 

Lewlula  redlvlva,  4tt 

Lilacs,  preparing  and  forclngi 
488 

Lily,  Bermuda  Easter,  516 

LilTum  longltlorum  in  winter, 
12 ;  longltlorum,  496  ;  at  Du- 
neevao,  513;  preparing  for 
winter,  594 

Llllesden,  plants  and  Grapes  at, 

539 
Lily    of    the    Valley,  59  ;    in 

America,   99;     culture    and 

forcing,   107 ;    Mr.    Itoberu' 

pamphlet,  978;  home-grown. 

814, 957 ;  preparing  for  forcing. 

338 ;  home-growu  for  forcing, 

4»3 
Liming  land,  167 
LlnDwan    Society,  election  of 

officers,  448 
London  nurseries  in  April,  890 
Luculla   gratlsvima    at   Glas- 

nevin«8;  growing  dwarf,  156 
Lupinus  polyphyilus.  5LS,  588 
Lycaste  UarriisoulK  alba,  844. 877 
Lyne,  presentation  to  Bir.,89 


Mistakes  In  gardening,  598 

Moles,  banishing.  988 

Monioeth  nnrscnes,  498 

Monstera  dellciosa,  806 

Moss  litter,  German,  978 

Muraooja,  fruits  of  In  Covent 
Garden,  888 

Muscari  HeMrBlohi,916 

Mushroom  oalture  at  Urerpool, 
8 ;  culture  outdoors, 48:  beds, 
liquid  manure  for,  198;  de- 
stroying li&sects  in,  U6.  116 ; 
CiservTttg,  889 ;  on  ridges, 
;  for  the  Million.  408 :  in 
vIneiT,  497  *,  Mr.  Wright's 
treatise  on,  480  ;  growing  in 
moss,  449;  Culture  for  Ama- 
teurs, 481 ;  manure  for,  586 


KABCIK8U8  IN  POTA,  RSFKR- 
enoe  to  lists,  925 ;  dwarf  earty 
varieties  of,  988 :  Incomparar 
bllU  pallidns.  Princess  Marie, 
844;  bnlbooodlum  in  pots, 
869,  889 ;  Mr.  Heuslow's  lec- 
ture on,  406;  double  Poet's^ 


IDRRT8  GIBRALTARICA  HT- 
BRIDA.485 

Imantouhyllum  miniatum,267 ; 
Mrs.  Laing,  868;  the  best  va- 
rieties of,  465 

Impatiens  Sultanl,  470;  from 
seed,  547 

Indian  muslin  for  shading,  216 

Insect  enemies  of  garden  crops, 
70,901,84&471 

Insects  on  fruit  trees,  modes  of 
destroying,  1«».  818,  476; 
Gnosebeny  moth,  845 

Insecticides— carbolic  acid  and 
methylated  spirit,  66 


MADBIRA,  VEiiKTATION  OF.54f 

Magnolia  Campbelll  at  Lake- 
lands, 78 

Maise  and  glueose  sugar  manu- 
facture, 187 

Manchester3otanical  floeiety's 
report,  89 

Mangiiera  Indlca,  404 

Mann,  presentation  to  Mr.,  985 

Manure,  poultry,  80 :  economi- 
cal, 44;  the  best,  487 

Marguerites  in  London,  490 

Marseilles,  proposed  Inter- 
national Show  at,  196 

MasdevallU  Schlimii,  804,  878; 
VL  xanthocorys,  ocrtlflcated. 
884;  M. rosea,  certificated.  365 

Melons,  potting  and  topplng,80; 
stems  spUulng  and  remedy, 
185;  preserving,  late  keeping 
wanted,  984;  culture  after 
setting,  946;  culture  in  pots, 
971;  culture  ot  Water,  in 
frames,  807 :  top-dressing,  806 ; 
culture  of,  Mr.  Taylor's 
method,  886;  culture  In 
framoB.  406:  watering  and 
mulching,  406;  topping  and 
training.  458 ;  notes  on,  501 ; 
gumming  and  canker,  504; 
not  swelUng,  548 

Menyanlhes  trifoliata,  880 

Meteorological  observations  in 
Notts,  987 

Meteorological  Society,  meet- 
ing of,  8k  76;  exhibition  of 
instruments.  176 

Methylated  spirit  r.  mealy  bug, 

66 
Microcaehrys  tetragona,  85 
Mlmuluaes  certificated —moa- 
chatus  grandittorus,  m.  rubra, 
hose-in-hose»  886;   radlcans, 
487 


Nepenthes,   culture    of,   186; 

varieties  for  deooration«  980{ 

ktCheli<ea,474 
Kephrodlum      Rodlgasianum, 

certificated,  864 
Newcastle  Spring  Show,  187 
K  loutlana  afll  ni  - .  995 
Nigbtingales  in  Kent,  611 
Nitrogen,  too  much,  464;   too 

much  and  too  little,  40 ;  use 

of.  614 
Nursery  sick  fund, 880;  atSaw- 

bndge  worth,  8B8 
NympDa»a  stcilau  var.  lanii- 

oarcnsls,  481 


ODOmrOGLOWCM  madbbhse 
%'ar.  gigaoteum,  84:  Aiexan- 
dr»,  44 ;  Scottl  and  crispum 
anreum  magnlflcnm,  168 ; 
Alexandre,  culture  of,  Ijo; 
Alexandras  at  Drnmlanrig, 
176 ;  gloriosum  var.  pietunia 
8x1 ;  poiyxanthum  grandl- 
llorum,  344;  Huckeriaonm* 
498 ;  cordatum  var. A7i ,  vexU- 
larium  splendens,  bolyax- 
thum  grandlflorum,  S<8 ;  vex- 
illarinm  albicans,  oerUfl- 
catfd,  884;  elegans,  oertU- 
cat  ed.  886 

Oncidiums,  notes  on,  98 ; 
Kogersil,68 

Onions— winter  and  spring,  de- 
signation of,  946 ;  transplant- 
ing, 466 

Ophrys  arantiera,  615 

Orange,  Myrtle-leaved,  17  ;  at 
Sawbridaeworth,  79 ;  home 
culture  of  106, 585  ;  trees  and 
Mytliapsis  cltriooola,  961 

Orcliella  weed,  producu  of,  471 

Orchids— in  flower  at  Femside, 
78 ;  in  Covent  Garden,  U4 ; 
at  Kew,  114;  at  Davenham 
Bank,  188 ;  at  Chelsea,  175 ; 
sale*,  X95  ;  Fern  roots  for 
potting,  984;  oooi  tempera- 
turea  for  at  femfleld,  840; 
repotting  and  compost  for, 
948 ;  at  Walthamstow,  801 ;  at 
Brentham  Park,  an ;  at 
Clovenfords, 409;  sale  ol  Lord 
Egerton's,  404:  at  Kew,  404, 448t 
Mr.  Bull's  exhlblUoa  of,  498 ; 
at  Oiasnevia,  4X7  ;  Mr.  PMp 
cock'it,  448 ;  at  UolUway.  4H ; 
pottlng,468 ;  sale  uf  Brentham 
Park  collection,  at  Tranby 
Court,  408;  Mr.  Wlitiams' 
Album,  470 ;  at  Messrs. 
Veltch>,  479 ;  at  Bridge  water, 
474:  at  Selbome,«77 

Orchis  macuJatA  for  gardensi 

586 
OxUps  from  seed,  888, 401 


PAUIS,  FOTTIKG,  806 

Panlcnm  pllcatum,  174 

Panties  and  lnsectlcMes,881,495 

l*ansy  (SootUsh)  Society  and 
unnamed  flowers  at,  586; 
origin  of,  588 ;  Show,  649 

Paraffln  oil  In  vineries^  5U 

i*arsnlp,  culture  of,  98 

Past,  present,  and  future  of  gar- 
dening.! 

Pasture,  oarren,  440 

Peterson's  (Dro  garden,  140. 

Peaches,  glands  of,  88;  treesa 
protecting  stems  of,  syring- 
ing biossonu  of,  89 ;  syringlngi 
198;  disbudding,  temperature 
for,  169 ;  a  land  of,  1»7 :  forcing* 
848  ;  disbudding,  thinning, 
and  training,  9iO ;  disbudding* 
SU;  Ulllng,  880;  Alexaadnw 
oertiflcaied,  884;  disbaddlngi 
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TO 

THE  PAST,  PBEBENX,  AND  FUTURE. 

i^ACH  one  of  tlieee  (past,  present,  and 
%  future)  has  a  marvelloiiB  power  over  ne, 
^  tlioagh  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
\  youug  live  in  the  future,  the  old  in  the 
^  past ;  yet  thie,  lilce  all  general  expres- 
'  sions,  is  only  partly  true.     The  young 

have  their  post  as  veil  as  the  old.   This  waa 
vividly  brought  before  me  by  overhearing 
little  children  at  play — two  quite  little  fel- 
....j,  one  six  years  old,  the  other  only  three. 
Having  wearied  themselves  with  romping  they 
both  sat  down  hot  and  dishevelled,  the  thought  being 
"  What's  to  be  the  next  game  ?  "  when  the  elder  broke 
in  with  the  words,  "Willie,  let's  talk  of  the  dear  old 
times."      "  What  are  they,   Harry  ?"  said  the  leaser. 
"  Why,  when  you  were  at  Weymouth  and  rode  on  a 
donkey."    And  they  talked  of  those  dear  old  times — 
just  a  few  montiiB  ago !    Verily  these  tiny  ones  had 
their  past.      &o  have  all,  whether  young  or  middle- 
aged  or  old,  mixing  with  their  present,  while  somethii^ 
^ead,  usually,  we  will  hope,  something  bright,  is  in 
the  future  of  almost  all. 

Bat  at  no  time  of  our  lives  are  past,  present,  and 
fntore  so  much  with  us  as  at  the  beginning  of  another 
year.  AH  three  are  with  us.  May  they  all  be  with  us 
at  this  time  for  our  good.  The  thoughtful  gardener— 
and  he  alone  is  a  good  gardener — while  he  looks  to  im- 
mediate duty,  yet  naturally  thinks  of  past  successes  or 
&iluies  ;  and  even  his  very  preparations  for  next  season 
compel  bim  to  think  of  the  future.  A  garden  iteelf 
points  forwards  and  backwards  too,  (^  saith  the  poet : — 


To  gardeners  I  wonld  say,  as  their  life  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  struggle,  when,  as  now,  where  one 
situation  is  vacant  there  are  fifW  applicants  for  it — The 
men  to  get  on  and  hold  on  are  tliose  who  are  thoughtful 
as  wdl  as  active.  A  notable  result  of  thought  1  may 
mention  in  connection  with  this  Journal.  The  past 
year  has  produced  no  papers  of  higher  type  in  garden- 
mg  than  those  entitled  "  Vines  at  Longleat,  their  His- 
tory and  Management,"  and  what  thought  they  reveal  1 
How  the  writer  is  constantly  referring  to  the  past! 
Had  he  not  noticed  accnrately,  and  perhaps  "  taken  a 
note  "  of  his  Vines  of  1870,  he  would  not  have  written 
so  well  in  1B60.  An  observant  mind  necessarily  stores 
up  observations  for  future  use. 

I  had  written  thus  fsj  when  the  leading  article  of 
last  week's  Journal  came  into  my  hand,  and  with  this 
paper  of  mine  in  my  mind  I  read  the  old  spademan's 


account  of  Ms  experience  of  fifty  years  (a  past,  indeed, 
of  no  ordinary  length)  with  unusual  interest.  With 
him  I  desire  to  sing  no  dirges  over  the  past.  The 
squires'  gardens,  owing  to  the  reduced  rents  on  land, 
may  be  going  down ;  but  think  of  those  around  every 
city  and  large  town,  from  swarthy  Bimungham  to  fair 
Bath.  If  Cowper  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  could 
say  or  eing — 

"  The  TillM  with  whicb  London  BtaudB  begirt. 
Like  X  dnek  Indian  with  hia  belt  of  beads," 

what  would  he  say  now,  where  there  are  hundreds  of 
upper-class  villas  and,  of  course,  gardens,  when  in  his 
day  there  were  units  ?  Like  the  letters  now  and  then : 
now  they  are  many  and  small,  then  they  were  the  few 
and  the  large.  So,  of  course,  there  are  more  places  to 
fill,  and  may  the  best  men  always  fill  them. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  ever  increasing,  and  this  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  refinement  and  a  nicer  attention, 
not  only  to  people's  wants,  but  their  wishes  and 
cravings.  If  you  take  any  popular  history  of  England, 
say  Knight's,  you  will  there  learn  how  sparely  houses 
were  furnished  two  hundred  years  ago,  not  to  go  fur- 
ther back ;  how  carpets  were  not,  but  floors  oovered 
with  rushes  or  sand  ;  how  a  bedroom  had  little  more 
than  a  bed,  a  table — a  small  one — and  one  of  those 
oak  chests  now  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  curious. 
Then  in  after  years  in  another  century  there  were 
those  better,  but  sparely,  furnished  rooms  with  which 
Mr.  B.  GaJdecott's  little  hooks  have  made  all  familiar. 
The  oak  chest  gave  place  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  and 
the  one  ohair  to  several  of  more  convenient  size ;  but 
now  see  what  refinement  and  good  taste  have  made 
bedrooms,  to  say  nothing  of  drawing-rooms.  And  now 
I  come  to  the  special  point.  Flower  vases  of  artistic 
shape  are  in  all  rooms.  Befinement  increases  a  sense 
of  beauty  in  house  and  furniture,  and  with  them  a  love 
of  flowers  and  of  their  possession  necessarily  increase. 
Oardens  are  in  themselves  good  things,  pleasure -giving 
things,  and  the  love  of  them  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
better  manners— in  short,  with  increased  civilisation. 
Never  did  man  understand  the  comforts  of  lite  as  now : 
better,  more  convenient,  houses,  and  furnishing  and 
adornments ;  and  what  adornments  so  cherished  as 
flowers  ?  and  how  many  more  receptacles  for  flowers  one 
sees  in  shop  windows  1  Y«t  even  to  descend  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  man's  better  understanding  his  own 
body  makes  him  more  value  fruits  and  vegetables. 

But  in  praising  the  present  let  none  slight,  still  less 
despiae,  the  past  men.  To  the  men  with  the  poor 
mechanical  appliances  of  old  times  be  all  the  praise. 
We  need  not  go  back  to  those  whom  Tennyson  calls — 

"  The  grand  old  gardener  and  hia  wife," 

meaning  Adam  and  Eve,  but  take  those  whose  lives 
were  only  a  few  years  since  given  in  our  Journal. 
Take  only  one,  old  Qerard  :  what  a  grand  man  he  was 
of  observation  and  knowledge — knowledge  because  of 
observation  t  This  age  with  all  its  advantages  does 
not  give  any  giants  in  any  walk  of  life,  no  second 
Bhakespeares,  or  Bacons,  or  Newtons.  Revere  the  past 
men,  while  you  rejoice  in  the  present  means  of  carry- 
ing out  great  ideas.  In  olden  diiys  the  men  were  often 
beyond  the  means,  now  the  reverse  full  often. 

I  think  we  need  a  little  more  variety  in  gardens, 
they  are  too  much  alike.  Victor  Hugo  has  said 
that  "  Nothing  stifles  ona  like  perpetual  symmetry 
"     "Symmetry,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "is 
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ennui,  and  enrtiti  is  tlie  very  essence  of  melancholy.'* 
Man's  mind  loves  variety.  How  at  our  flower 
shows  this  year  people  crowded  around  to  see  and 
admire  the  many  single  Dahlias  shown  I  I  think 
there  is  room  for  the  introduction  of  more  variety 
in  gardens.  This  is  a  hint  which  landscape  gardeners 
may  take.  With  our  climate,  taste  and  skill  count 
for  everything.  It  is  not  with  us  in  England  as  with 
the  people  of  California,  of  which  country  this  year 
wrote  Miss  Gordon  Cummiug,  **  Gardening  here  must 
be  a  delight  when  I  look  at  the  almost  spontaneous 
growth  of  everything ;  for  here  (California)  as  in 
Australia  all  manner  of  plants  grow  side  by  side,  and 
make  no  difficulty  about  acclimatisation.  The  Loquat, 
the  Grape  Vine,  and  the  Lemon  grow  beside  English 
Ivy  and  Oak,  while  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  Violets 
and  Lilies."  Then  she  makes  one's  mouth  water  with 
such  descriptions  as  these: — **  Imagine  a  Fuchsia 
which  in  less  than  three  years  completely  covers  a 
house  70  feet  in  length  and  three  storeys  high,  climbing 
right  to  the  roof,  and  loaded  with  blossom  ;  or  a 
Geranium  bush  6  feet  high  and  18  feet  round,  with 
a  thousand  heads  of  blossom  at  the  same  moment.'* 
Then  she  tells  us  of  "a  Eose  bush  which  produces 
16,000  to  20,000  Boses  yearly.  There  is  a  famous 
Eose  tree  at  Santa  Eosa — suitable  name — which  is 
27  feet  high  and  22  in  diameter ;  its  stem  measures 
24  inches  at  the  base,  and  rises  12  feet  before  throwing 
out  a  single  branch.  It  is  called  La  Marque,"  (a  name 
well  known  to  Eose-growers  and  lovers),  **  and  is  a 
pure  white  Eose,"  the  centre  not  noticed  .perhaps  by 
Miss  C,  "  and  has  sometimes  5000  blossoms  in  full 
beauty  at  the  same  moment,  and " — but  I  will  not 
transcribe  more  pictures  for  fear  of  driving  "D.,  Deal,'* 
Mr.  Hinton,  and  the  rest  of  the  Eose  fraternity  stark- 
staring  mad  with  jealousy. 

But  if  we  cannot  have  such  flowers,  still  our  little 
gardens  are,  what  John  Evelyn  called  them  long  ago, 
**  places  of  sweet  retirement,"  and  never  were  such 
places  of  sweet  retirement  more,  or  so  much,  needed 
as  now.  With  nerves  worn  by  hard  city  work, 
when  even  the  short  railway  journey  from  his  villa 
to  town  each  day  wearies,  and  the  whistle  and  scream 
of  the  engine  almost  madden,  how  precious  to  the  man 
of  business — he  wbo  is  **  something  in  the  city,"  that 
something  taking  in  all  varieties  of  people  from  mer- 
chant to  clerk — but  how  welcome  to  each  and  all  are  at 
evening,  and  on  Funday  specially,  such  "  places  of 
sweet  retirement  "  as  their  gardens,  small  or  large, 
the  former  often  quite  as  much  prized  as  the  latter. 
Andrew  Marvel  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
wrote  of  his  garden,  I  think  at  a  time  when  he  was 
much  in  London— 

"  Society  is  all  but  rnde 
To  this  delicious  solitude." 

Nor,  though  I  am  myself  no  farmer,  are  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  foreign  to  him  who  enters  with  delight 
into  the  pleasures  of  his  "  Home  Farm."  Well  here  is 
a  hint  for  our  ideal  farmer  if  he  grows  Clover  seed.  The 
late  Mr.  Darwin  it  is,  I  think,  who  quaintly  remarked 
that  the  fertility  of  the  Clover  in  any  district  depends 
upon  the  number  of  cats  kept  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
for  the  Clover  is  fertilised  by  the  bees,  and  the  bees 
are  greatly  thinned  by  the  harvest  mice,  and  the 
harvest  mice  in  turn  are  much  devoured  by  cats.  The 
more  cats,  therefore,  the  fewer  harvest  mice  and  the  better 
Clover  crop.    Since  I  read  that  I  pet  my  cat  still  more, 


and  consider  myself  through  her  a  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ing interest.  5lo  house  nor  stable  should  be  without 
its  cat  either  for  pleasure,  or,  as  it  seems,  for  national 
benefit  if  Clover  fields  be  near.  The  thought  of  cats 
makes  me  think,  by  an  odd  twist  of  unreasoning,  of 
their  opposites — viz.,  birds.  Pigeon  literature  rarely 
has  any  addition  from  a  writer  who  is  outside  the  world 
of  fanciers,  but  one  such  addition  I  must  note,  a  charm- 
ing tale,  causing  laughter  and  tears,  appeared  in 
**  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine  "  for  November,  1881,  entitled 
*'Daddie  Darwin's  Dovecote,"  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  a  tale, 
as  you  may  judge  from  the  title,  in  which  pigeons,  and 
fancy  pigeons  too,  figure  charmingly.  I  should  like  to 
see  it  printed  as  an  introduction  to  any  future  large 
work  on  pigeons.  In  regard  to  the  more  useful,  though 
scarcely  fancy  pigeons,  the  homing  birds,  I  notice  now 
even  in  Wiltshire  towns  they  are  largely  kept,  and 
Flying  Clubs  have  taken  root,  these  imported  from  the 
north.  Homing  pigeons  were  at  a  time  undervalued, 
or  only  used  by  fanciers  when  Dragoons  were  flown. 
Then  when  news  became  more  eagerly  sought  for  the 
faster-flying  Antwerps  came  iiito  fashion.  But  then 
came  the  telegraph,  and  it  was  believed  the  days  of 
pigeon  use  were  over ;  but  it  is  not  so.  To  say  nothing  of 
times  of  war,  when  telegraphs  are  destroyed,  or,  worse 
still,  **  tapped,"  it  has  been  discovered,  so  I  learn  from 
a  recent  Indian  paper,  that  the  irregularity  and  delays 
of  the  telegraph  in  some  parts  of  the  world  are  so  great, 
from  various  circumstances,  that  the  pigeon  post  has 
been  reconstituted,  and  it  was  found  to  be  quicker  and 
more  certain  than  the  telegraph.  So  Nature  beats  Art 
even  in  these  most  scientific  days. 

To  speak  of  one  other  bird,  which  was,  happily,  com- 
mon some  years  since,  the  goldfinch — birds  which  in 
their  singular  loveliness  of  colour,  form,  and  spright- 
liness  of  movement  attracted  the  eye  of  the  least  bird- 
loving.  These,  the  handsomest  of  all  English  singing 
birds,  have  become  increasingly  scarce.  I  have  only 
seen  one  pair  wild  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  a 
recent  writer  notices  that  this  scarcity  is  owing  to  the 
better  cultivation  of  land  and  the  extirpation,  or  nearly 
so,  of  Thistles.  But  I  would  ask.  Has  the  Bird  Preser- 
vation Act  been  properly  carried  out  ?  I  beg  my 
readers,  each  and  all,  to  see  to  this  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods. Have  the  men  with  call  birds  and  limed  twigs 
been  laid  hold  of  by  the  police  as  they  ought  to  be  ? 
If  not,  we  shall  utterly  lose  one  of  the  best  of  living 
ornaments  to  our  gardens  and  country  lanes,  and  one 
of  the  sweetest  songsters. 

But  I  must  cease  or  shorten  my  gossip  on  paper. 
We  begin  another  year,  and  "  our  Journal "  sails  on 
smooth  seas,  and  is  welcomed  in  countless  homes  of 
English-speaking  people  at  home  and  abroad.  Many 
periodicals  are  read  and  done  with  ;  I  do  not  find  this 
to  be  the  case  with  ours.  I  read  and  refer  to  its  bound 
volumes  constantly  for  various  reasons.  Sometimes 
for  special  information  ;  and  sometimes,  on  a  dull  day, 
I  turn  to  read  over  again  such  a  series  of  papers  as 
"  The  Market  Gardens  of  London,"  or  the  "  Early 
Writers  on  English  Gardening." 

I  have  said  that  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
have  all  their  power  over  us.  I  would  say.  Act  well  in 
the  present,  and  when  it  becomes  a  past  you  will  not 
be  pricked  by  conscience,  but  comforted  by  a  pleasant 
and  not  painful  retrospect.  Then,  as  to  the  future,  I 
hope,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  something  bright  ahead 
for  us  all.     Clouds  move  away  sooner  than  we  expect. 
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A  way  througli  darkness  is  unexpectedly  made  by  ns 
or  for  ns,  and  so  we  go  on.  Do  the  right  and  things 
wiU  always  come  right.  It  chiefly  depends  upon  a  man 
himself  as  to  what  he  is — Chappy  or  unhappy,  successful 
or  unsuccessful. 

I  will  close  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to  all  those 
who  write,  or  read,  or  work — advice  not  unsuitable  to 
those  who  understand  a  garden,  by  the  one  who  under- 
stood human  nature  better  than  any  other  man,  I  mean 
Shakespeare.  He  says : — "  *Tis  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the 
which  our  wills  are  gardeners.  So  that  if  we  plant 
Nettles  or  sow  Lettuce,  set  Hyssop  and  weed-up  Thyme, 
supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs  or  distract  it  with 
many,  either  have  it  sterile  with  idleness  or  manured 
with  industry — ^why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority 
of  this  lies  in  our  mUs" 

So  it  ever  is.  Three  hundred  years  about  have 
passed  since  these  words  of  sterling  advice  were  written, 
but  they  are  just  as  true  npw  as  they  were  then.  Follow 
them,  and  the  coming  year  will  be  a  happy  one  in 
present  and  in  retrospect.  I  wish  all,  now  for  the 
nineteenth  time,  a  truly  happy  new  year. — Wiltshirb 
Sectob. 


DRAINING. 

This  may  be  called  a  seasonable  subject,  for  Dot  only  is 
winter  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  operation  to  be  performed, 
but  when  heavy  rains  come  on  the  already  soddened  earth  we 
can  more  readily  discover  where  drains  are  imperatively  needed 
than  in  summer. 

As  the  subject  has  been  frequently  treated  of  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  anything  about  the  mechanical  operations  of 
draining,  as  these  are,  or  should  be,  understood  by  every  gar- 
dener. It  may  be  well,  however,  to  note  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  proper  draining  of  wei  soil. 

The  first  is  that  it  materially  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
soil.  Soddened  soil  is  always  colder  than  dry  soil,  because 
what  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  soil  is  not  employed  in  warming 
it,  but  in  evaporating  the  water.  Hence  a  wet  soil  retains 
its  winter  temperature  lon^  in  spring  after  a  dry  soil  has 
become  warm  and  favourable  for  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
Nay,  even  the  winter  temperature  of  wet  soil  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  dry  soil.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  anyone 
can  see  if  a  moment's  thought  is  given  to  the  subject. 

Not  only  does  water  when  thus  stagnant  actually  keep  soil 
cold  because  of  the  heat  being  utilised  in  evaporating  it,  but 
the  rain  of  summer,  which  further  warms  well-drained  land 
as  it  passes  through,  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect  on  wet 
undramed  land,  for  in  that  case  it  does  not  pass  through  the 
soil,  but  only  adds  to  the  water  requiring  evaporation.  Hence 
in  wet  seasons  crops  on  wet  undrained  sojl  frequently  fail  to 
mature  at  all. 

Then  draining,  especially  when  liming  is  also  practised, 
sweetens  soil.  Wet  land  is  almost  always  sour  and  contains 
much  matter  that  is  hurtful  to  vegetation,  but  when  the  sur- 
plus water  is  run  off  by  properly  laid  drains  it  carries  much  of 
this  away.  Then,  as  every  heavy  rain  passes  through  the  soil, 
it  carries  off  more  and  more,  till  what  was  once  a  sour,  cold, 
poisonous  soil  becomes  sweet,  warm,  and  fertile. 

Draining  fertilises  a  wet  soil.  Whenever  air  is  excluded 
from  a  soil  by  water,  the  decaying  manure  and  other  vege- 
tation form  compounds  hurtful  to  vegetation  ;  but  when  the 
water  is  run  off  air  enters,  and  then  very  different  compounds 
—compounds  which  nourish  instead  of  destroying — are  formed. 
Then,  as  eveiy  heavy  rain  displaces  the  air,  so  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  air  being  renewed  ;  fox  as  the  soil  again  rids  itself  of 
superfluous  water  fresh  air  fills  the  pores  of  the  soil,  and  fresh 
oxygen  finds  out  the  matters  only  awaiting  its  presence  to 
become  plant-food.  Then  drainage  makes  soil  easily  worked. 
It  ifl^  impossible  to  improve  soils  by  cultivation  while  they 
remain  soddened.    To  attempt  it  is  to  do  mischief.    But  on 


this  point  we  will  not  enlarge,  nor  will  we  do  more  than  point 
to  the  fact  that  drainage  materially  improves  the  climate  as 
well  as  the  soil. 

These  facts  are  well  known,  and  need  hardly  have  been 
repeated  but  for  the  fact  that,  though  great  pains  are  often 
taken  to  insure  perfect  drainage,  no  drainage  results,  and  some 
of  the  benefits  accruing  from  drainage,  though  very  much 
needed,  are  never  reaped.  Drainage  is  only  efficient  when  it 
is  the  means  of  carrying  off  water ;  but  when  it  does  not  do 
so  is  evident  that  the  good  looked  for  cannot  result.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  drains  have  only  to  be  properly  laid  to  secure 
all  the  good  results  named  above,  because  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances all  the  conditions  necessary  are  present.  In  every 
farden,  however,  there  are  circumstances  when  all  the  con- 
itions  are  not  present.  For  instance,  inside  borders  for  Vines, 
Peach  trees.  Figs,  &c.,  are  invariably  and  rightly  provided 
with  drainage.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  serves  its 
purpose,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  great  number  of  instances 
water  is  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure  the  draining. 

Very  much  of  the  water  which  falls  on  the  land  evaporates 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  leaves  of  plants.  Eva- 
poration inside  fruit  houses  cannot  be  less  than  what  takes 
place  outside,  and  we  should  fancy  it  to  be  a  good  deal  greater, 
while  such  broad-leaved  plants  as  Vines  are  pump  enormous 
amount  of  water  from  the  soil.  True,  gardeners  apply  more 
water  to  inside  borders  than  was  usual  only  a  few  years  ago, 
while  the  drying  during  the  resting  period  usual  once  is 
no  longer  practised,  still  almost  all  are  perfectly  satisfied  if 
they  can  make  sure  of  their  borders  being  fairly  saturated. 
Thorough-going  practitioners  in  some  few  instances,  in  order 
to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  may  give  enough  not  only 
to  secure  all  the  benefits  of  plenty  of  moisture,  but  also  the 
benefits  of  drainage. 

Our  inside  borders  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  heavily  manured, 
in  fact  over-manured.  For  a  time  no  great  harm  results,  but 
in  time  the  soil  becomes  overloaded,  and  those  who  can  afford 
to  do  so  renew  the  soil  partially  or  wholly.  Soils  outside  do 
not  require  such  renewing,  and  it  is  an  expensive  process  that 
few  can  afford.  Care  in  manuring  will  help  to  stave  off  the 
evil  day  ;  the  periodical  application  of  slight  dressings  of  hot 
lime  will  do  much  to  keep  matters  right ;  but  in  order  to 
maintain  the  borders  in  their  fertility  drainage  —  in  other 
words,  abundant  application  of  water  —  is  also  necessary. 
Undoubtedly  the  great  purifier  of  the  soil  is  water.  Injurious 
acids  and  salts  are  by  its  agency  carried  out  of  the  soil  into 
the  drains  and  away,  and  nowhere  are  such  to  be  found  in 
such  quantity  as  in  over-manured  undrained  soils.  Indeed  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  compounds  formed  should  be  in  them- 
selves hurtful.  Nitrate  of  lime  or  potash  are  manures  of  the 
greatest  value  when  applied  in  moderate  quantities,  but  when 
they  accumulate  in  over-manured  soils  that  are  not  drained 
they  become  positively  destructive.  Outside  the  weather- 
clerk  tsdces  care  that  such  shall  not  happen  if  we  only  lay  the 
pipes.  In  fact,  outside  such  manurings  are  not  given  as  are 
applied  inside,  and  our  object  should,  in  the  former  instance, 
be  how  to  guard  against  their  loss.  Inside  we  should  take 
care  that  they  do    not   accumulate  and    destroy. — Single- 

HANDED. 


MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  GRAPES. 

I  THANK  "  Vitis  "  for  his  kindly  criticism  on  my  note  about  the 
Knowsley  Muscats  on  page  494,  last  volume.  I  did  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  saccess  of  these  Muscats  was  dae  to 
their  roots  being  in  the  sand  under  the  flags  at  the  back  of  the 
bouse.  It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  if  I  bad  made  the 
sentence  finishing  on  the  second  line  from  the  top  read  thus, 
**  The  flags  were  resting  upon  sand  which,  with  the  exception  of 
those  found  in  the  newly  formed  border,  were  crowded  with  nearly 
all  the  feeding  roots  the  Vines  possessed." 

I  may  add  the  Vines  in  question  were  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  and  were  what  is  commonly  called  small  "  planting  canes." 
In  order  to  get  them  in  without  loss  of  time  a  trench  the  length 
of  the  two  houses,  and  about  a  yard  wide,  was  excavated  along 
the  front  of  the  old  border.  This  trench  was  filled  with  the  best 
loam  Mr.  Harrison  could  obtain  at  the  time,  the  nsoal  sprinkling 
of  bones,  lime  rubbish,  and  some  wood  ashes.  Afterwards  the 
whole  border,  new  and  old,  received  annually  a  small  mulching  of 


manure,  and  through  this  the  roots  travelled  after  thej  had 
occupied  the  portion  of  new  border  to  the  sand.  The  houses  in 
which  the  Vines  were  planted  were  very  old  and  in  bad  condition, 
of  varions  widths,  and  of  different  levels.  Their  removal  and  the 
baildini;;  of  the  present  structures  necessitated  lifting  the  Vines  and 
finishing  the  new  borders. 

The  Vines  looked  rather  unsatisfactory  for  a  time  after  lifting,  but 
soon  rallied,  and  have  done  well  since.  As  regards  temperature, 
Mr.  Harrison  believes  in  giving  tropical  plants  tropical  treatment 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  remarks,  '*  All  Vines  mast 
be  in  first-rate  health  before  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  see  a 
highly  finished  crop  on  them.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  '  crack  * 
of  air,  the  damping  down,  the  manipulation  of  the  foliage,  and 
other  set  rules  are  not  of  primary  importance  in  the  colouring  of 
Grapes  if  only  the  Vines  arc  in  the  best  of  health  and  fairly 
cropped." — Wm.  Babdnby. 


NEW  CARNATIONS. 


In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  what  are  the  best  varieties  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  naming 
what  are  the  best  of  those  already  sent  out  which  I  have  seen 
daring  the  last  season.  Of  those  sent  out  last  spring,  beginning 
with  the  scarlet  bizarres,  I. find  that  Edward  Adams  (Dodwell) 
is  the  best.  With  me  the  flowers  were  large  and  good.  It  is  a 
high-coloured  fiower  of  the  largest  size,  large  broad  petals  with 
good  markings,  and  moderately  full.  It  is  better  for  a  little 
shading,  as,  like  niost  high-coloured  flowers,  it  is  liable  to  flush 
in  the  white  :  this,  no  doubt,  will  disappear  with  age.  The  next 
good  variety  I  have  seen  is  Fred,  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1880 
and  in  1881.  It  is  a  noble  flower  of  flne  proportions,  possessing 
the  best  white  ground  of  any  SB.  sent  out  by  Mr.  Dodwell.  The 
petals  are  large,  with  perfectly  smooth  edges  and  markings.  A 
few  more  petals  would  greatly  add  to  its  value  as  an  exhibition 
flower. 

Of  the  new  crira«on  b'zarres  the  be«^t  1  have  seen  is  Master 
Fred  (Hewitt),  sent  out  in  the  autnmn  of  1881.  It  is  a  very 
large  high-coloured  flower  with  a  fine  white,  and  altogether  one 
of  best  C.B.*s  J  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  full  flower  with  petals  of 
the  largest  size,  the  colours  well  laid  on.  Another  flower  in  the 
same  dasp,  and  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  seedling  raiser, 
is  Thomas  Moore  (Dodwell),  a  thin  high-colonred  flower  of  the 
finest  properties  ;  it  was  sent  out  in  autumn,  1880.  Another  good 
flower  is  Harrison  Weir  (Dodwell),  C.B.,  sent  out  in  1881  ;  a 
pale  flower,  very  near  a  pink  and  purple  bizarre.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  a  seedling  from  Rifleman,  as  it  has  the  bold  markings  and  fine 
petal  of  that  handsome  old  sort. 

In  pink  and  pnrple  b'z  irres  I  have  only  grown  one  new  one. 
It  ia  called  Stanley  Hudson  (Dodwell),  and  was  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1880.  It  is  a  rather  thin  flower  with  bright  clear 
markings,  and  seems  to  possess  the  same  properties  of  sporting 
as  some  others  of  the  pinks  and  purples  ao~notably  Sarah 
Payne ;  it  having  sported  to  a  purple  flake  with  me  this  season, 
in  which  state  it  is  a  really  handsome  flower. 

I  have  not  seen  any  new  purple  flakes,  only  the  sport  above  re- 
ferred to.  Amongst  scarlet  flakes  there  is  a  fine  new  variety  which 
I  have  grown  ;  it  is  called  Thomas  Tomes  (Dodwell),  a  high- 
coloured  fiower  with  very  broad  petals.  It  will  be  a  great 
addition  to  a  scarce  class.  • 

Of  rose  flakes  I  have  grown  one — ^a  pale  rose,  a  sport  from  Lamp- 
lighter, C.B.  It  sported  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Fletcher  about 
three  years  ago.  He  named  it  Sporting  Lady.  It  is  a  rather  late 
flower,  which  with  it  as  a  rose  flake  is  a  good  property,  many 
of  them  being  too  early.  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  F. 
Burnaby  with  a  better  petal  than  that  sort. 

Notes  on  new  varieties  of  Picotees  must  be  reserved  till  a 
ftttare  issue.— G.  Rudd. 


THE  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 

I  ENCLOSE  sketches  of  three  weeds  found  in  the  turves  (grass 
Bod)  here.  No.  1 1  leleve  is  the  common  Buttercup  ;  it  has  a  small 
bulbous  root.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  somewhat  similar  in  shape  of 
leaf,  but  are  rooted  differently,  one  if  not  both  having  tree-like 
roots — hard  and  wiry.  These  roots  I  firmly  believe  are  the  cause 
of  one  form  of  Cucumber  disease  which  has  been  troubling  some 
of  your  readers.  When  careful  ly  examined  they  have  small  lumps 
along  them  like  bead'.  These  beads  I  think  each  contain  one  or 
more  of  the  insects  which  attack  the  Cucumber  roots  and  eventually 
destroy  them. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  building  a  kind  of  air-tight  stove  in 
which  to  place  all  tnrvee  and  manure  before  using,  and  thoroughly 
fumigating  with  snlphnr.    Has  it  been  triid  ?  or  do  year  readers 


think  it  worth  trying  7  An  answer  will  oblige,  also  names  of  the 
wee  la  of  which  I  give  an  outline  of  leaves,  if  the  outline'  is 
sufficient  for  you  to  identify  them. — Hortus. 

[No.  1  is  Ranuncnlus  bulbosus  ;  No.  2,  probably  R.  acris  ;  and 
3,  PotentUla  Tormentilla—all  abnndant  in  meadows.] 


A  FEW  years  ago,  when  I  was  foreman  at  Petworth  Park,  the 
Cucumbers  were  badly  aflected  by  a  disease  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Jones,  then  bead  gardener,  tried 
everything  he  could  think  of,  but  to  no  purpose,  though  they  kept 
freest  from  it  grown  in  a  compost  chiefly  of  peat.  After  1^. 
Jones  left  his  successor,  Mr.  Breese,  turned  all  the  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  out  of  the  houses  and  grew  them  in  pits  and  frames,  some 
of  which  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  but  with  the  same  resnlito 
He  then  tried  them  in  the  plant  and  Pine  stoves.  He  tried  strong 
dressings  of  lime,  then  painted  the  house  and  dug  new  soil  from 
a  great  depth,  and  some  was  obtained  from  long  distances,  as 
were  also  tne  fresh  plants ;  but  the  only  way  he  could  get  them 
moderately  free  was  by  growing  the  plants  in  pots  in  the  Pine 
stove. 

Not  long  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Petworth  Park.  I  was  astonished 
to  see  the  Cucumbers  growing  as  clean  as  though  the  disease  had 
never  been  there,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
simply  using  all  rain  water,  as  the  water  that  was  laid  on  oon* 
tained  much  lime  and,  I  suppose,  something  else  that  did  not  suit 
them.  I  do  not  say  this  will  Danish  all  the  disease  in  the  country, 
but  it  is  certainly  worth  a  trial. — P.  A.  B. 


PINU8  INSIGNI8  FOR  A  SHALLOW  SOIL. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  are  only  two  reasons  for  the  pre- 
judice which  has  so  long  existed  against  the  extensive  planting  of 
Pinus  insignis,  and  these  are  its  being  *' spring  tender  "  and  its 
liability  to  be  blown  over  by  high  winds.  May  I  add  a  third,  and 
say  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  quantity  from 
the  nurseries?  From  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  believe  it  only 
suffers  from  late  frost  in  bleak  exposed  situations,  or  in  a  damp 
cold  situation  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley.  Great  elevations  are 
unnecessary;  some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  country  are 
flourishing  bravely  upon  the  slopes  of  Lamorran  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Well-drained  slopes  and  shelter  from 
high  winds  in  iniancy  and  youth,  combined  with  careful  planting 
and  due  exposure  on  all  sides  to  air  and  light,  being  tne  only 
factors  to  success  there  ;  for  the  great  range  of  temperature  in  the 
Cornish  valleys  is  proverbial.  It  answers  equally  at  an  elevation 
of  500  feet  above  the  sea  in  Sussex  upon  slopes  facing  east  and 
others  facing  west,  and  it  is  the  free  healthy  growth  of  these  trees 
in  a  poor  shallow  soil  that  leads  me  now  to  draw  especial  atten- 
tion to  it  Whether  it  will  eventually  attam  its  full  size  in  this 
soil  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  Silver  Fir  (Picea  pectinata)  has  done  so, 
and  P.  insignis  certainly  bears  favourable  comparison  with  Silver 
Firs  of  the  same  age.  As  to  its  being  blown  over,  that  evil  was, 
I  believe,  clearly  traced  to  the  careless  planting  of  trees  turned 
out  of  pots  with  roots  uncoiled,  and  thrust  into  a  hole  quite  in  the 
**  sticking-in  "  fashion  that  so  often  leads  to  failure. 

The  profuse  habit  of  the  tree,  its  handsome  appearance,  and  the 
singularly  lively  green  hue  of  its  foliage  at  this  dull  season  of  the 
year  renders  it  very  desirable  for  ornamental  purposes.  Still 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  its  timber  is  sound  and  durable. 
I  am  unable  to  say  anything  about  fineness  of  grain ;  that  may 
render  it  valuable  for  other  purposes  than  building,  but  I  may 
usefully  repeat  a  former  statement  of  boards  sawn  from  an 
English-grown  tree  being  perfectly  sound  after  being  left  exposed 
upon  a  building  for  twelve  years  un painted. 

In  a  list  of  (^niferse  before  me  its  height  is  given  at  from  40  to 
80  feet.  Is  the  higher  number  a  correct  maximum  7  I  have  seen 
it  fully  that  height,  and  the  trees  showed  no  indications  of  a 
cessation  of  growth. — E.  Luckhubbt. 


SuTTONs'  Rbadtko  EXHIBITION  Brussbls  Sprout.'-AIIow  me  to 
endorse  Mr.  Horsefield's  good  opinion  of  this  (page  542),  and  to  add 
that  18  inches  is  bv  no  means  its  average  height  of  growth,  for  we 
have  here  a  plot  of  about  four  hundred  plants  that  are  at  least  double 
that  height,  and  are  covered  with  the  most  perfect  '*  buttons  "  from 
top  to  bottom.  Lenj^th  of  stem  is  a  very  neoessair  requirement  in 
a  Brussels  Sprout — t.e.,  if  amount  of  produce  he  desired ;  and  this 
height,  being  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  variety,  adds  to 
its  value  immensel v.  If  it  has  a  fault  at  all,  it  is  that  the  ''  buttons  " 
grow  too  large,  at  least  in  regard  to  appearance  at  table.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  little  matter  so  long  as  the  quality  is  right,  and  this  is- 
certainly  of  the  firot  order.  In  appearance  it  is  distinct  from  every 
other  variety  that  I  have  yet  seen,  bsing  of  a  pale  green  colour,  ana 
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Keure.  Satton  ore  to  be  ooDgratnUted  oi 

THE  MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE. 

It  ii  not  becsDse  the  rarer  fruits  are  at  all  times  tbe  beat  fmits 
that  ibej  are  tbe  more  appreciated.    It  ia  qnite  common  for  tbingt 
to  be  appreciated  simply  because  they  are  rare,  hot  when  we 
hare  Mmething  ran  and  good   it  is  appreciated  for  its  merit'* 
take.     Bo  it  is  with  the  HadresSeld  Court  Grape.    This  Orape  is 
one  that  onlj  has  to  be  lasted  to  be  appreciated  and  sought  after. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from   Mr.   Ingram, 
gnideuer  to  tlie  Dnke  of  Kntland,  when  (he  merits  of  this  Qrspe 
came  under  discussion.    His  advice  was,  "  Don't  risk  too  many 
of  'iV     Some  time  after  I  was  discassiiig  its  merits  with  one  ot 
our  best  Qiape  growers  (Mr.  Jowsey  of  Sedbarj  Park),  when  he 
related  the  fallowing,    Having  sent  a  dish  in  tbe  day 
preTionsIy  of  the  Madresfield  Court,  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  inquired  ot  him  the  name  of  the  Qrape, 
which,  on  being   giTen,  the  leply  was  Yolanteered, 
"  I(  I  were  a  gardener  1  wonld  grow  nothing  but  the 
HadreEfield  &)nrt"     Tbia  year,  when  Hr.  Wescott, 
Mr.  Hanter,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  fisited  me  after  my 
Grapes  gencnlly  bad  t>een  fsTOunbly  eommented  on, 
the  latter  remarked  conceroiug  tbe  Madresfield  Court, 
"  This  is  the  best  you  have  shown  us."     Bo  much  for 
the  opinions   o(   those  well  qualified  to  judge  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  Grape. 

I  believe  that  Madreafield  Court  well  grown  is  the 
moat  delicious  and  the  most  magnificent  Grape  that 
can  be  placed  on  a  gentlemau's  table.  To  succeed 
with  it  fnlly  compensates  for  all  the  riek  of  fnilnre. 
It  is  free-giowiug,  a  free  setter,  and  very  prolific. 
Its  tanlts  are  that  it  cracks  badly,  and,  worse,  it  a 
cracked  berry  escapes  attention  for  a  few  days  all  the 
berries  near  it  will  qnickly  decay.  It  will  stand  more 
liquor  than  tbe  Duke  ot  Buccleucb,  but  otherwise  tho 
faults  ot  tbese  two  Grapes  are  much  alike.  To  eucceod 
with  them  their  roots  ought  to  be  completely  under 
coDttol.  The  gardener  who  succeeds  in  sending  in 
good  condition  to  his  mastei's  table  :hoEB  two  magni- 
ficent Grapes  is  moat  snrely  is  on  the  path  that  leads 
to  a  better  position.  This  is  the  possible,  nay,  pro- 
bable, priie  obtainable ;  and,  for  encouragemeot,  it 
Is  now  known  that  these  Grapes  can  be  well  grown. 
— Joseph  WirnEESPOON,  Sed  Rote  Vincriei. 


aspect ;  it  also  does  well  on  the  Peai  stock,  although  tbe  fruit  does 
not  corns  so  large.  Like  others  of  the  same  size  and  race,  when 
the  fruits  set  thickly  it  is  desirable  to  thin  them,  and  those  re- 
taiaei)  will  become  larger  and  be  better  both  in  appearance  and 
flavoar.  The  figure  represents  the  sise  and  form  of  this  Pear. 
Tbe  skin  is  covered  with  russet,  the  yellow  ground  colour  being 
only  faintly  visible  on  the  shaded  tide.  This  excellent  Fear  was 
raised  by  M.  Boialmnel  of  Kouen,  and  first  fruited  in  18BB.  Its 
season  ol  nse  varies  tiom  January  till  March. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

DuRiNO  the  past  few  years  few  plants  hare  deservedly  secured 
more  favour  or  become  mora  popular  tban  tbe  Cbrysanttiemnm. 
As  an  instauce  in  proof,  the  other  day  at  a  fashiouable  wedding  in 
the  west  end  ot  London  I  noticed  the  brideamstds  each  carried  a 


CULTURE  OF  HYDRANGEAS. 

Htdkanoeas  are  very  nsetnl  plants  for  bouse  and 
conservatory  decoration.  It  is  Reuerally  the  object  ot 
a  gardener  to  have  as  much  bloom  as  it  is  possible 
to  bave  ou  plants  grown  in  small  potf,  and  it  Bj- 
drangeas  are  well  treated  they  are  very  satisfactory 
in  this  respect.  I  have  seen  them  with  heads  of  bloom 
18  inches  in  diameter  in  j8-size  pots. 

To  have  Hydrangeas  in  good  condition  the  stock 
plants  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  light  in  the 
spring,  started  in  a  greenhoase  temperature  bo  that  the 
cuttings  should  not  heeome  weakly.  When  good 
cuttings  can  be   procored   they  should  be   inserted 


_ —  a  cooL  frame 

close  to  the  glass,  to  be  well  ventilated.  Hepot 
them  into  i8-pots,  pressing  the  soil  Brmly,  which  should  contist  ot 
three  parts  loam  and  one  part  well-decayed  mannre.  Place  them 
oat  of  doors  well  exposed  to  the  enn  and  air.  The  growth  thev 
will  make  under  this  treatment  by  the  autumn  will  be  short  and 
sturdy,  not  more  than  3  or  i  inches  long.  Leave  them  in  tbe 
open  air  until  they  lose  their  foliage,  and  winter  them  in  a  cold 
frame.  About  the  end  ot  February  commence  to  introduce  a  few 
at  intervals  into  an  intermediate  temperature,  supply  them  with 
clear  water  nntil  the  flower  truss  appears,  then  supply  liqaid 
mannre  until  tbe  truss  is  fully  eipaoded.— A,  YouNO, 


PEAR  PA8SE  CRA8ANNE. 
This  must  rank  as  one  of  the  mist  delicious  lato  Pears  known. 
The  trait,  although  not  large,  is  very  meiting  and  rich,  and  must 
be  elaaied  with  snch  Pears  as  Josephine  de  Malines  and  Bergamot 
Esperen,  which  are  deserved  favourites  with  connoisseurs.  Passe 
Cntsanne  succeeds  weU  on  the  Quince  on  a  wall  having  a  west 


:  such  » 


the  neighbourhood 
ba  of  the  country.     I 


am  also  very  pleased  tc 

been  established  with  considerable  success.  Whethei  to  the  cottager 
and  artieaa.  the  amateur  or  tbe  professional  gardener,  few  plants 
will  give  more  pleasure,  greater  resulta,  or  cause  mora  enthusiasm 
than  the  one  under  notice.  With  a  moderate  number  of  varieties 
Sowers  may  be  h:ul  from  the  end  of  Septembei  to  January,  and  yet 
bow  few  people  know  to  what  perfection  the  ChryBanthemum  may 
be  grown.  Even  from  gardeners  I  have  often  hjard  something  like 
tbe  tollovring  remarks  :— "  Oh  1  I  don't  grow  them  for  fine  flowers,  I 
grow  thara  for  cutting."  Tome  this  is  a  paradox,  for  will  not  Sue  and 
perfect  flowers  answer  that  purpose?  My  idea  is,  whether  it  is  a 
Cbr3-santhemum,  a  bunoh  of  Orspes,  or  any  other  thing  a  gardener 
has  to  produce,  one  perfect  well-grown  Bpecimen  is  worth  fifty  of 
indifferent  quality.  But  mj  object  in  these  notes  is  to  describe  the 
methods  by  which  such  splendid  flowers  may  l>e  produced  as  have 
lately  been  seen  at  exhibitions,  and  I  will  therefore  as  htieSy  as 
possible  detail  my  experience. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURB. 

The  first  thing  to  commence  with  is  sturdy  cnttinjjs  and  offshoots 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  old  plant  at  any  time  up  to  March. 
Insert  the  strongest  singly  in  thumb  pots,  the  weaker  ones  four  or 
five  round  the  edge  of  a  large  60-size  pot.  Some  writers  have  recom- 
mended antunin,  others  spring,  as  the  beet  time  to  insert  the  cuttings ; 
but  I  think  that  ib  matters  little  at  what  time  this  is  done  so  long  as 
they  are  well  rooted  by  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April.  It  is  the 
treatment  and  attention  they  receive  after  this  time  that  is  of  the 
most  importance.  I  have  proved  beyond  dispute  that  as  good  plants 
with  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  producing  as  good  flowers, 
may  be  grown  from  cuttings  taken  in  March  as  from  cuttings  taken 
in  November.  I  take  all  tne  cuttings  I  can  about  the  first  week  in 
December  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  keep  the  old 
plants  of,  say,  150  Tarieties  until  March.  I  place  the  cuttings  in  a 
cold  frame,  keeping  them  moderately  moist,  and  except  giving  air 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  no  further  attention  is  required  until 
the  end  of  March,  by  which  time  all  should  be  well  roott  d  j  they 
should  then  be  potted  in  large  CO-size  pots,  and  again  transferred  to 
a  cold  frame,  ventilating  freely.  About  the  first  week  in  May  they 
should  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  d2-pots,  after  which  they  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  airy  position.  The  second  week  in  June  they  will 
require  their  final  shitt  into  8  or  9-inch  pots  (specimens  into  10  or 
12-inch  pots),  which  are  of  ample  size  to  suit  all  their  requirements  ; 
thev  should  again  be  placed  in  a  similar  position,  a  row  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  path.  ^  A  few  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  about 
30  feet  apart,  and  a  wire  or  cord  passed  from  one  to  the  other  answers 
well  to  tie  the  plants  to  during  the  growing  season.  Here  they  may 
remain  until  the  first  week  in  October,  when  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  Peach  o»  orchard  house,  or  vinery, 
where  they  may  obtain  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  develope  their 
.  flowers.  A  little  heat  in  dull  wet  weather,  so  as  to  keep  as  dry  an 
atmosphere  as  possible,  is  beneficial  to  them. 

COMPOST. 

The  compost  I  use  for  the  first  potting  is  one-half  loam,  the  other 
well-decayed  manure  and  leaf  Foil,  with  a  little  sand  added ;  a  similar 
soil  when  shifting  into  32's.  When  putting  them  into  their  flowering 
pots  I  have  used  and  found  two-thirds  fibrous  loam,  one-third  fresh 
horse  droppings,  with  a  few  half-inch  bones  over  the  crocks,  suit  them 
admirably,  but  I  do  not  place  soil  as  a  matter  of  first  importance.  It 
is  the  time  the  buds  are  taken  and  the  feeding  they  afterwards  get 
upon  which  results  depend.  When  the  bud  is  set  the  plants  should 
be  supplied  regularly  with  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong  at  first,  but 
gradually  increasing  it  in  strength  until  the  flowers  are  well  expanded, 
when  the  use  of  stimulants  should  cease.  I  believe  plants,  like  human 
beings,  are  benefited  by  a  change  of  food  ;  therefore  do  not  always 
water  them  with  the  same  manure  if  a  change  can  be  procured.  I 
have  no  faith  in  many  of  the  artificial  manures.  Doubtless  they  are 
useful  to  many,  but  where  cow,  horse,  sheep,  or  fowl  manure  can  be 
procured,  or  the  drainage  of  a  manure  yard,  stables,  Ac,  nothing  else 
IS  required.  Should  green  fly  attack  the  plante  in  the  spring  dipping 
them  into  a  pail  of  tobacco  water  will  soon  d(  stroy  the  pest.  With 
specimens  it  is  a  good  plan  to  duat  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with 
sulphur  before  housing  to  kill  or  prevent  mildew. 

DISBUDDING. 
The  foregoing  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  incurved,  Japanese, 
Anemone,  and  reflexed  varieties.     I  am  pleased  to  see  the  latter 
two  sections  worthily  becoming  greater  favourites  every  year.    Early 
in  April  the  question  will  arise,  For  what  purpose  are  the  plants 
required  ?  whether  for  specimens  or  grown  on  what  is  termed  the 
natural  system,  to  produce  fine  flowers  fit  for  exhibition.    Having 
cultivated  the  Chrysanthemum  for  some  years  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  system  which   you  may  lay  down  as  a  hard-and  fast  line   to 
follow,  and  guarantee  results.    What  is  termed  the  natural  system 
is  to  let  the  plants  grow  as  they  will  until  they  show  the  summer 
bud,  which  will  generally  be  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
July.    This  bud  is  useless.    Several  shoots  are  produced  below  it, 
when  as  many  may  be  left  as  the  cultivator  deems  fit — from  three  to 
eight,  variety  and  strength  of  plant  to  be  considered.    These  shoots, 
being  left  to  grow,  will  each  show  another  bud,  which  is  termed  the 
crown  bud,  and  that  ii  the  bud  to  produce  fine  flowers,  providing 
it  comes  at  the  proper  time.    When  first  seen  it  is  very  small,  and 
has  three  vigorous  shoots  around    it.     These  should  be  at  once 
pinched  off,  likewise  all  after  growth^*,  to  direct  the  whole  resources 
of  the  plant  to  the  flower.    The  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  plants 
to  show  this  bud  at  the  proper  time,  for  upon  this  (providing  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  vigorous)  depend  the  future  results.    Take 
three  plants  of  any  one  variety,  treat  them  alike  in  every  respect ; 
the  probabilities  are  one  will  show  the  crown  bud  in  the  middle  of 
July,  another  in  the  middle  of  August,  the  third  not  until  September. 
My  opinion  is,  the  time  for  them  to  show  this  bud  is  between  the 
10th  of  August  and  the  7th  of  September.    Seasons  vary,  but  from 
several  years'  experience  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  a  great  per- 
centage of  buds  taken  between  the  above-named  dates  will  prove 
satisfactory.    If  taken  before,  they  are  apt  to  become  hard  and  not 
open  properly.    The  incurved  varieties  will  have  narrow  petals,  and 
go  more  like  a  reflexed  flower,  whereas  the  Japanese  will  resemble 
a  ben-and-chicken  Daisy — that  is,  a  number  of  small  imperfect  buds 
will  form  around  the  main  one.    This  season  I  saw  one  bud  of 


Madame  B.  Rendatlcr  with  twenty-eight  smaller  ones  around  it, 
some  of  them  having  stalks  4  inches  in  length,  but  should  the  buds 
not  come  sufiiciently  early  for  them  to  develope  fine  flowers  will 
never  be  produced. 

To  obtain  this  bud  at  the  proper  time  much  may  be  done  liy  know- 
ing which  varieties  are  early  and  which  late,  and  stopping  thom 
accordingly— that  is,  should  one  plant  of  any  jziven  variety  rhow  tlo 
snmmer  bud  early  in  June,  which  at  times  they  will  do,  the  crov  u 
bud  would  most  likely  show  itself  at  the  beginning  of  July,  which  i^ 
too  early.  Such  a  plant  I  should  say  cut  down  to  about  9  Inches  or 
a  foot  from  the  pot ;  you  thereby  dwarf  your  plant,  and  will  raof^t 
probably  get  the  crown  bud  between  the  dates  I  have  mentinned. 
Again,  should  another  plant  show  its  first  bud  the  end  of  J::ne  I 
should  cut  it  down  the  same.  I  do  not  advise  any  one  day  or  time 
to  cut  them  down,  neither  do  I  say  Serve  a  whole  collection  the  same, 
but  anyone  knowing  the  varieties  and  the  time  required  to  develope 
the  flower  of  each  variety  may  by  judiciously  cutting  back  his  plants 
get  much  better  results  than  by  leaving  the  plants  to  grow  naturally. 
He  will  also  have  them  much  dwarfer.  which  is  a  great  consideration 
where  they  are  required  for  the  decoration  of  a  conservatory. 

TRAINING 
I  have  no  great  admiration  for  specimens,  therefore  have  not 
practised  the  tortuous  methods  of  traming  that  may  often  be  seen 
at  exhibittons— that  is,  tying  the  plants  to  wires  in  all  shapes 
varying  from  an  umbrella  or  inverted  saucer  to  the  model  of  an 
Egyptian  pyramid.  Ordinary  bushes,  with  no  training  except  stop- 
ping, and  sufficient  stakes  to  support  their  blooms,  are  more  orna- 
mental and  useful  and  produce  much  finer  flowers  than  the  mon- 
strosities often  seen.  To  obtain  bushy  specim^  ns  the  plants  should 
be  stopped  when  about  6  inches  high,  and  all  after  growths  likewise 
stopped  at  the  second  joint  nntil  the  second  week  in  July,  when  thev 
should  be  left  to  grow  as  they  will  until  the  bud  appears.  They  will 
then  require  disbudding,  so  as  to  only  leave  the  terminal  bad  on 
each  shoot.  Early  in  October  they  may  be  tied  out  as  required.  I 
much  prefer  Pompons  as  specimens  to  either  of  the  large-flowered 
sections.  The  preceding  remarks  will  equally  apply  to  Pompons, 
only  thev  may  be  stopped  at  least  ten  da^s  later  than  I  nave 
advised  for  the  other  varieties,  though  it  is  an  unnatural  way. 
Pompons  grown  as  standards  if  not  overtraired  are  not  to  be  despised 
for  aecorative  purj^oses.  I  generally  grow  a  few  with  stems  about 
2  feet  high,  having  heads  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter  without  any 
training  whatever  except  after  the  stems  are  of  sufficient  height, 
stopping  them  as  directed  for  bush  specimens. 

VARIBTIES. 

All  the  varieties  of  reflexed  and  Anemone  are  worthy  of  cultivation, 
also  a  great  many  of  the  Pompons.  As  there  are  so  manv  varieties  I 
shall  only  name  the  following  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties,  which 
are  amongst  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Tncurvtd.  —  John  Salter,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress  of 
India,  Alfred  Salter,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Queen  of  England, 
Lady  Blade  ;  Angelina,  a  light  oronze  sport  from  Lady  Slade  ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred ;  Lord  Wolseley,  a 
bronze  sport  from  Prince  Alfred  ;  Eve,  Mabel  Ward,  Hero  of  Stoke 
NewiuKton,  Princess  Teck,  Mrs.  Healef*,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Golden  Eagle, 
Lord  Derby,  Incognita,  Mr.  Bunn,  Nil  Desperandum,  Princess  Bea- 
trice, St.  Patrick,  Refulgence,  Baron  Beust,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Beauty,  Empress  Engdnie,  Isabella  Bott,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Golden  and  White  Beverley,  Barbara,  Lady  Harding, 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Mr.  Corbay,  Venus,  White  Venus,  Enamel,  Novelty, 
Le  Grand,  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Brunlees. 

Japanete.^'U.eg  Merrilees,  Bouquet  Pait,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Baron  de  Prailly,  Grandiflorum.  Bronze  Dragon,  Garnet, 
The  Damio,  Fanny  Boucharlet,  Criterion,  Lutea  Striata,  Alba  Striata, 
Hiver  Fleur,  M.  Ardene,  M.  Delaux,  Mdlle.  Anna  Delaux,  Guil- 
laume  Delaux.  M.  C.  Audiguier,  L.  Incomparable,  Mdlle.  Moulise, 
Pere  Delaux,  Thun berg,  Comte  de  Germany,  Boule  d'Or,  Flambeaux. 
Balmoreau,  Triomphe  de  Chatakt,  M.  R.  Larios,  Cry  Eang,  Soliel 
Levant,  James  Salter,  Lady  Sclborne,  Samia,  Dr.  Macary,  Peter  the 
Great,  Sultan,  Oracle,  Plantagenet,  Alba  Plena,  Mons.  Bertie  Ren- 
datler,  Comtesse  de  Beaureguard,  Rubra  Striata,  Agr^ment  de  la 
Nature,  Apollo,  Fleur  Parfait,  and  Arlequin.— J.  Lyne,  Belvedere. 
{Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wimbiedon  Gardeners*  Soctetif). 

NOTES  ON  GRAPES— CRITICISM. 

I  WOULD  trespass  farther  on  yonr  good  nature  to  say  t,hat  my 
reasons  for  thinking  "  Honi  Soit  qui  Mai  y  Pense  "  exclnded  the 
Black  Hamburgh  from  early  vineries  was,  that  in  his  "  compa- 
rative estimate,"  not  of  new  kinds  only,  but  of  such  old  sorts  as 
the  Mnscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe's,  and  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat,  dec,  he  does  not  so  mnch  as  mention  it,  but  gives  distinct 
general  advice,  that  "  For  early  work  I  wonld  recommend  every- 
one to  have  a  house  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  a  house  of  the 
Madresfield  Court"  With  late  Grapes  till  April  and  May  now- 
a-dayp,  I  would  really  like  to  know  what  this  means  if  it  does  not 
mean  the  exclusion  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  for  in  an  ordinary 
way  BO  many  early  Grapes  could  not  be  consumed,  even  in  the 
largest  places,  let  alone  by  «  everyone,"  if  we  are  to  regard  these 
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tried  sorts  as  only  auxiliaries  to  early  Hamburgh  house?.  Your 
readers  could,  I  submit,  put  no  other  construction  on  your  cor- 
respondent's words  than  I  have  done,  and  everyone  I  have  spoken 
to  on  the  subject  apprehended  them  in  that  sense  and  no  other. — 
Heai>  Gabdeneb,  

In  reply  to  "  Head  Gardener,"  on  page  577,  while  I  decline  to 
notice  his  personalities,  I  maintain  every  word  I  wrote  about 
Madresfield  Court  and  the  Duke.  I  never  said  they  were  ^Grapes 
of  easy  culture,  but  pointed  out  defects  that  had  to  be  overcome 
before  they  could  be  successfully  grown.  When  these  defects  are 
combated  no  two  finer  early  Grapes  can  be  found.  "  Notes  about 
Grapes  "  does  not  imply  that  all  the  kinds  referred  to  are  recom- 
mended for  "  general  culture  "  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This 
was  made  plain  on  the  page  above  quoted. — HoKi  SoiT  qui 
Mal  y  Pekse.  ■ 

As  the  writer  of  the  article  in  which  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  is 
favourably  spoken  of,  I  have  to  say  that  1  never  advised  the 
"  general  culture"  o!  this  Grape,  as  is  stated  by  "  Head  Gardener  " 
on  page  577.  A  correspondent,  *'  J.  E.  B.  I.,"  wrote  asking  about 
specified  Grapes.  1  replied,  and  in  so  doing  was  careful  to  refer 
to  the  defects  of  certain  of  the  Grapes  mentioned.  He  asked  to 
be  advised  if  he  might  plant  one  Vine  each  of  four  varieties  that 
he  named.  Can  this  be  called  "general  culture?"  Success  with 
Muscat  Hamburgh  means  something  to  be  appreciated.  I  told 
"  J.  E.  R.  I."  that  when  successfully  grown  Muscat  Hamburgh  is 
a  grand  Grape.  Who  will  deny  this  ?  It  can  be  grown,  and  if 
anyone  wishes  to  try  it  why  should  they  be  advised  not  to  do  so, 
especially  when  its  weaknesses  are  pointed  out  and  are  capable  of 
being  overcome  ?  Ko  one  possessing  the  smallest  amount  of 
knowledge  concerning  Grapes  would  think  of  disparaging  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  It  is  an  old  and  trusty  friend,  but  when  something 
extra  fine  in  regard  to  flavour  is  wanted  this  old  favourite  must 
yield  to  others.— VXTis.         „_^___ 

"  Head  Gabdbnbb's  "  method  of  criticism  will  not  commend 
itself  to  all  readers.  It  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  article  which 
he  criticised  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  mere  list  of  "  Grapes 
for  general  culture."  As  to  advising  *'  everybody  "  to  grow  the 
Dake  of  Buccleuch,  it  would  be  obvious  to  most  readers  that  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  was  that  everybody  should  grow  it  who  are 
able  to  do  so,  and  useful  hints  were  given  on  its  requirements.  If 
**  Head  Gardener  "  is  not  one  of  these  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  an  impartial  critic.  If  be  can  give  an  assurance  that  he  grows 
it  well,  tlien  bis  remarks  will  have  some  weight.  That  it  can  be 
grown  well  evidence  has  been  adduced,  and  it  is  not  usual  for 
those  who  succeed  to  condemn  this  variety.  In  his  allusion  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  by  "  Vitis  "  your  clever  critic 
is  quite  out  of  court,  for  "  Vitis  "  distinctly  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  it  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  Grapes  for  September. 
How  different  in  tone  is  Mr.  Roberts's  article  last  week.  This  is 
a  model  of  criticism,  as  the  merits  or  failings  of  the  varieties  alone 
are  pointed  out  without  any  unpleasant  allusions  to  any  writer 
whose  experience  differs  from  his  own.  I  can  grow  the  Duke,  but 
everybody  cannot,  neither  can  "  everybody "  grow  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  Means  and  skill  are  necessary  elements  in  Grape 
culture,  and  moderation  in  expression  is  an  important  element  in 
effective  criticism. — Anotheb  Head  Gabdeneb. 

f  On  this  account  we  have  modified  some  of  the  expressions  of 
our  correspondent,  and  prevented  him  giving  an  example  of 
what  he  condemns.  Matters,  not  men,  are  proper  subjects  for 
criticism.] 


COLLECTIONS  OF  SEEDS. 


Wb  must  thank  your  correspondent,  "  C.  T.  H."  (page  565,  last 
volume),  for  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  object  and  advan- 
tages claimed  for  our  collections  of  garden  seeds.  We  thank  your 
correspondent,  because  had  we  attempted  an  explanation  without 
his  suggestion  having  appeared  our  action  might  have  been  open 
to  a  charge  of  seeking  to  obtain  a  gratuitous  advertisement  for 
onr  goods. 

Your  correspondent  is  not  quite  correct  in  all  his  assumptions. 
One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  our  offering  these  collec- 
tions is  that  by  so  doing  we  are  enabled  to  prepare  a  very  large 
number,  running  into  some  thousands  of  these  boxes  of  seeds 
before  the  hig:h  pressure  of  our  busy  season  comes  on.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  provides  occupation  for  the  large  staff  that  we  must  at 
all  times  employ,  and  by  the  early  preparation  of  the  boxes  the 
labour  of  some  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  men,  women,  and 
bojs  is  released,  and  can  then  be  devoted  to  the  urgency  of  orders 
which  come  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  for  immediate  execu- 


tion. There  is  again  a  saving  in  making  up  a  large  number  of 
boxes  at  one  time  ;  but  this  to  a  great  extent  would  be  absorbed 
if  purchasers  were  to  send  orders  for  ii^regulav  qvantities  such  as 
your  correspondent  suggests,  because  each  order  would  not  only 
have  to  be  executed  on  its  own  merits,  but  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  labour  and  expenses  of  supervision. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  purchasers  of  these  seeds  save  fully  the 
amount  ^'  C.  T.  H."  states,  and  it  would  be  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  famous  fable  if  we  or  any  other  house  were  to  attempt  to 
make  up  a  box  to  please  everybody.  We  claim,  however,  for  our 
boxes  that,  in  addition  to  the  great  saving  in  cost,  the  varieties 
contained  comprise  for  all  general  table  purposes  the  best  standard 
sorts  in  cultivation. 

We  append  herewith  a  copy  of  the  average  contents  of  our 
guinea  box,  and  we  respectfully  challenge  any  gardener  to  suggest 
a  better  collection  as  an  all-round  one  to  produce  quality  both  for 
exhibition  and  for  table. 

Peas. — One  pint  each  of  the  following  varieties  : — Carters' 
First  Crop,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Hundredfold,  Essex  Rival,  Champion  of 
England,  Bishop's  Longpod,  Dickson's  Favourite,  Telegraph, 
Standard,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Carters'  Selected  Tom  Thumb,  Ne  Plus 
tJltra,  Fortyfold. 

Beans. — One  pint  each  of  Improved  Windsor,  Seville  Longpod, 
and  Giant  Longpod  ;  half  pint  each  of  Carters'  Champion  Runner, 
Early  Prolific  French,  and  Longpodded  Negro  French. 

One  packet  each  of  Beet,  Carters'  Perfection  ;  Borecole,  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Carters'  Perfection ;  Broccolis, 
Carters'  Summer,  Carters  '  Early  Sprouting,  and  Adams'  Early 
White ;  Cabbages,  Carters'  Early,  Carters'  Miniature  Drumhead, 
and  Enfield  Market ;  Savoy,  Dwarf  Green  Curled ;  Colewort, 
Hardy  Green. 

Carrot.— \  oz.  each  of  Long  Red  Surrey,  James'  Intermediate, 
and  a  packet  of  Carters'  Improved  Horn. 

A  packet  each  of  Cauliflower,  Carters'  Dwarf  Mammoth ; 
Celery,  Carters'  Incomparable  Crimson  and  Sandringham  White ; 
Cucumber,  Carters'  Champion  and  Best  of  All  Ridge ;  Endive, 
Best  Green  Curled  ;  Leek,  Musselburgh  ;  Lettuces,  Carters'  Giant 
White  Cos,  Winter  Cabbage,  Winter  Cos,  and  All  the  Year  Round ; 
Melon,  mixed  prize  varieties  ;  Onions,  White  Spanish,  Giant  White 
Tripoli,  Long-keeping,  and  Blood  Red ;  Parsley,  Carters'  Covent 
Garden  Garnishing ;  Parsnip,  Carters'  Maltese.  Radish,  2  ozs.  of 
Long  Particular  Long  Red ;  and  a  packet  each  of  mixed  Turnip 
and  Scarlet  Olive-shaped.  Cress,  2  ozs.  of  Plain,  1  oz.  of  Curled, 
and  a  packet  of  Australian.  Mustard,  4  ozs. ;  Spinach,  2  ozs.  each 
of  Round  and  Prickly-seeded;  Turnips,  1  oz.  each  of  Carters' 
Nimble  Six  Weeks,  and  Orange  Jelly  ;  and  a  packet  each  of 
Tomato  ;  Vegetable  Marrow,  Moore's  Cream  ;  pot  herbs,  mixed. 

We  think  it  would  have  served  the  interests  of  the  gardening 
world  if  your  correspondent  had  been  a  little  more  explicit  upon 
the  following  point  He  says—**  This  looks  very  well,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  buy  certain  sorts  that  were  deficient,  although  there 
were  enough  of  those  valueless  sorts  to  sow  a  large  garden."  We 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  your  correspondent  has  purchased 
one  of  our  boxes,  but  we  should  like  him  to  state  for  the  benefit 
of  everybody  what  seeds  were  '*  deficient,"  and  in  addition  give 
the  names  of  those  varieties  that  were  "  valueless." 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  add  that,  great  as  the  sale  of  these 
boxes  of  seeds  is  with  us,  our  surprise  is  no  less  considerable  that 
they  are  not  more  generally  adopted  ;  and  if  your  correspondent 
"  C.  T.  H."  thinks  he  can  make  a  selection  which  would  lead  to 
increased  popularity  of  these  boxes  we  would  cheerfully  adopt  it 
if  it  were  practicable,  and  we  should  thank  him  for  the  suggestion. 
We  have,  however,  given,  many  years  of  personal  attention  to 
this  subject,  collections  of  seeds  having  originated  with  our  house 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago. — James  Cabteb  &  Co, 


CULTURE  OF  STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

Few  fiowers  are  more  prized  than  those  of  the  Stephanotis,  and 
there  are  not  many  gardens  in  which  this  favourite  stove  climber 
is  not  grown.  Its  liability  to  be  infested  with  mealy  bug  appears 
to  be  the  great  drawback  in  its  cultivation,  but  this  pest  can  be 
kent  down  more  easily  than  many  suppose ;  in  fact,  keeping  it 
clean  is  the  chief  point  to  be  aimed  at,  for  mealy  bug  spoils  the 
blooms,  rendering  them  deformed  and  unsightly.  If  the  plant  is 
clean  there  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  it  so  than  by  continuous 
syringing  with  rain  water ;  but  if  infested,  the  best  way  is  to  pour 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  petroleum  in  three  gallons  of  water  and  well 
syringe  with  that.  To  apply  it  properly  two  persons  are  required, 
one  with  his  syringe  continually  disturbing  the  water  so  that  the 
oil  does  not  rise  to  the  surface,  while  the  other  applies  it  to  the  plant. 
A  porous  loamy  soil  is  the  best  suited  for  it,  and,  though  often 
grown  in  pots,  it  thrives  best  when  planted  in  a  prepared  border 


(ThX  TEHPEBATUBE  IN  LonDONdniiDglhE  Iwt  week  of  tbe  old 
knd  the  opening  da^a  of  tlie  new  jetx  wm  nnnsaRll;  high.  On 
WednsEdfty  the  27(h  nit.  the  mean  (emperfttnre  wu  E3.9°,  ezceed- 
ioK  the  average  bj  11.9°.  The  loweit  night  teiopenitare  wu  29,8° 
on  Snndaj.  OnTaeadayin  this  week  at  noon  Gj'were  registered, 
and  a  coneapondeat  lemaik*  that  on  the  IStb  of  Jnoe  laat  the 
temperature  wu  62°,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  lame  month  61°. 
'  —  ViEOTOBB  to  the  principal  ILoidon  flower  abowi  hare  no 
need  to  be  told  of  the  immeiue  ImpTOTementa  that  hare  been 
made  to  rapidl;  amongst  Tubebodb  BboonUS.  The  large  liie, 
■nbstance,  brilliancy,  and  cluuteneu  lA  the  flowert  are  admitted 
by  all  who  hftTe  teen  the  newer  Taiistiea  ;  but  aa  all  onr  readera 
have  not  aeen  them,  Meurs.  John  Laing  kCo.ot  Forest  Hill,  who 
are  raiten  and  caltiratcni  of  hij;h  repute,  have  prorided  colooied 
plates  of  ths  leading  yarletie*,  which  well  represent  the  flowers, 
and  which  can  scarcelj  fail  to  command  attention.  These  plate* 
measure  23  by  17  inches,  one  inclnding  twenty  double  Tarietiu 
and  the  other  fifteen  Bingle^fonni,  most  of  which  are  reproduced 
with  great  fidelity ,*and^the'e2ect  of  the  groups  is  gorgeooi. 

iT^will  be  in  the  recollection  ol  our  readers  that  the  tate 

Ur.  William  'Hinds,  whose  death  we  anoounced  last  week,  pab- 
lisbed  two  years  ago  a  small  work,  entitled  "  Stbawbehbieb  All 
THE^Teab  BorND."  A  few  copies  of  this  toanual  remain  unsold, 
and  with  the  object*  of  disposing  of  them  lor  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Hind's  we  will  readily  supply  copies  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  them  for  9d,  each,  post  free  ;  the  manual  was  origi- 
nally published  at  It.  Gd.  Mr.  Hinds  was  an  expert  in  Strawberry 
culture,  hence  the  iuetxoctions  he  has  given  are  sound.  We  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  his  widow  and  child  bare  been  left  quite  nn- 
proTided  for.  Beveral  friends  having  expiessed  their  willingness 
to  assist,  Mr.  Wynne  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  contributions 
that  may  be  sent  to  bim  at  the  Ottrdener't  ChronicU  office,  41, 
Wellington  BIreet,  Btrand,  W.C. 

Eelativb  to  FncHMAB  ih  tviktsb,  "F.  J,  C."  will 

"  be  obliged  if  anj  of  onr  readers  can  inform  him  if  there  is  any 
Fuchsia  which  would  bloom  freely  during  the  winter  months  if 
planted  in  a  border  against  the  back  wall  of  a  greenbonse,  or 
whether  an  intermediate  house  would  be  necessary  for  attaining 
the  object  in  view."  We  shall  be  glad  it  any  of  otir  readers  who 
may  have  Fuchsias  in  winter  will  name  the  varieties  and  state 
the  conditions  imder  which  the  plants  are  grown.  Bo  far  as  we 
know  the  distinct  variety  Dominiana  is  one  of  the  best  for  winter, 
and  Bowers  well  la  a  suitable  position  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  but 
there  may  be  others  eqaally  good, 

A  COBREBFONDBHT  Sends   the    following  :—"  Though  a 

comparaUve  novelty  among  Uaidenhair  Ferns,  ADtAHTtiu  udh- 
nnLim  is  certain  to  become  popular,  mote  especially  where 
button-hole  bouquets  ore  constantly  In  request.  It  someshat 
resembles  A.  cuneatum,  but  the  fronds  are  much  smaller  and  the 
pinun  comparatively  larger  and  of  a  rich  green  ooloor— altogether 
proving  JQst  the  siie  and  form  for  button-hole  bouquets.  It  is  as 
eanly  cultivated  as  A.  cnneatam,  and  Is  said  to  be  well  adapted 
for  greenbonse  culture.    Onn  are  in  heat." 

——  COKCEBHINa  THK  HABDIBES8  OF  COKDTLINS  IHDIVTSA, 

"  Q.  L."  writes  : — "  Bravely  baa  a  fine  specimen  of  Cordyline  foil 


8  feet  high  borae  the  first  brief  spell  of  winter  weather  ;  14*  o\ 
frost  on  onenightand  12°  on  another  have  not  hnrt  it.  Its  graceful 
leaves  still  retain  a  bright  green  hue,  but  soma  of  Iham  are  tta 
longer  gracefnl,  (or  the  mow  ba*  crippled  them.  Fain  would  I 
erect  some  shelter  to  prevent  this,  but  the  plant  is  in  a  cons)^- 
cnoni  position  near  the  house,  and  it  most  be  left  to  take  its 
chance.  What  is  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  it  has  been  kiwwn 
to  bear  with  impunity  T  I  know  there  are  some  very  large  plants 
at  Torquay  which  must  have  been  left  nndistarbed  in  the  open 
air  for  several  years,  and  hope  to  see  othcn  established  in  favour- 
able situations  along  the  south  coast," 

TSB  same  correspondent  also  sends  the   following  note 

on  DiFLOPAPPCB  CHBTSOPHTLLUS:— "  Not  for  its  flowers  oi 
summer  gnise  do  I  value  this  dwarf  shrub,  but  for  the  bright  rich 
golden  hue  of  its  leaves  and  branches  now.  Its  leaves  are  very 
small,  its  branches  slender,  and  its  general  effect  may  not  inaptly 
he  tertned  Heath-like,  and  yet  it  is  decidedly  more  elegant  than 
any  Heath.  Its  singularly  beautiful  appearance  in  winter  will 
render  it  a  favourite  for  the  front  of  shmbbery  borden." 

Thb  following  an  the  dates  of  the  Ueetiugs  of  the  BOTAL 

HORHCULTURAL  BociBTT'B  Fmlt  and  Floral  Committees,  Ex< 
hibitions,  and  Promenade  Shows  for  1863  :— Fruit  and  Floral 
Commitlees  :  Tnesdays,  January  9tb,  February  I3th,  Hsrcb  ISth 
and  2T(h,  AprU  10th  and  21th,  May  6th  and  22nd,  June  12th  and 
26th,  July  10th  and  21th,  August  Uth  and  2Blb,  September  Illh, 
October  9tfa,  November  13th,  December  11th.  Promenade  Shows  : 
Tuesdays,  Mareb  2Tth,  April  lOtb,  Hay  Sth,  Jane  12tb,  and 
July  lOih.  National  Auricula  Society's  Show,  Tue«1ay,  April  24th. 
Qreat  Bummer  Show,  Tuesday,  May  22nd,  and  Wednesday,  May 
33rd.  Implement  Exhibition,  Tuesday,  May  22nd,  to  Thnreday, 
June  2lBf.  Pelargonium  Bocietj's  Bhow,  Tuesday,  June  26tli. 
National  Rose  Society's  Show,  Tuesday,  Jnly  3rd,  National  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  Society's  Bhow,  Tuesday,  Jaly  31th, 

We  may  also  remind  our  readers  that  the  pbtvilkoes  of 

Fellows  and  Members  of  the  above  Society  for  the  year  1883 
are  as  follows  : — A  Fellow  paying  four  guineas  a  year  is  entitled, 
1,  To  two  tickets,  both  of  which  are  transferable,  and  will  admit 
tbe  Fellow  or  the  bearer  without  payment  to  the  gardens  and  to 
the  Qreat  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  to  be  held  therein, 
and  to  all  ihowe  in  connection  therewith.  Each  ticket  will  also 
entitle  the  bearer  to  a  season  ticket-holder's  place  at  the  opening 
ceremony  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Boyal 
Albeit  Hall,  (or  the  reduced  payment  of  6«.  2,  To  admit  daily 
(Sandays  excepted)  eight  friends  by  written  order  to  the  Oarden 
at  Chiswick.  3,  To  visit  the  shows  at  twelve  o'clock,  being  an 
hour  earlier  than  the  general  public.  4,  To  receive  forty  orders 
giving  free  admission  on  all  occasions  until  the  ISth  of  April, 
from  which  date  till  the  1st  of  May  the  Gardens  wiU  be  dosed, 
except  to  Fellows.  These  orders  will  be  available  on  the  payment 
of  6if,  during  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  on  all  shilling  days.  B,  To 
a  share  of  such  seeds,  plants,  and  cntUngs  of  Vines  and  fruit  trees 
as  the  Society  may  have  in  salBcient  nombers  for  distribution  by 
ballot  or  otherwise.  6,  To  purchase  the  fioweis,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables grown  at  Chiswick  which  may  not  be  required  for  scientiSo 
purposes  by  the  Scienliflc,  Fmi^  and  Floral  Committees.  7,  To 
receive  a  copy  of  tbe  publications  ot  tbe  Society.  8,  To  the  right 
of  voting  at  all  meetings.  9,  To  be  relieved  (on  giving  previons 
notice  in  writing)  from  the  payment  of  snbacriptions  while  red- 
dent  abroad.  10,  To  free  admission  to  tbe  reading-room  and 
Lindtey  library.  A  Fellow  paying  two  guinea*  a  year  is  entitled 
to — 11,  One  ticket,  giving  the  same  privileges  o(  admission  as  In 
No.  1.  12,  Half  the  privileges  mentioned  in  Nob.  2,  i,  and  S, 
13,  The  same  as  Nos.  S,  6,  T,  8,  9,  and  10.  Preaent  guinea  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  one  ticket,  not  transferable,  giving  the  owner 
all  ordinary  occasions,  and  to  aU  ahows  at  Chiswick 


and  Sonth  Eensingtoni  bat  not  to  the  annual  or  special  general 
meetings  or  f^tes  or  conyersazione  of  the  Society,  and  which  does 
not  entitle  the  member  to  vote  on  any  matters  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Society.  The  Society  being  incorporated  by  Boyal 
Charter  the  Fellows  incur  no  personal  liability  beyond  the  pay- 
ment  of  their  annaal  snbscriptions.  Entrance  fees  of  new  Fellows 
joining  are  suspended  for  the  present, 

"W.  I.*'    writes  that   "Ebanthemtjm  Andersonii,  a 

native  of  India,  and  introdnced,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  Mr. 
Boll,  is  not  so  generally  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Why  I  can- 
not imagine,  as  it  is  easily  cultivated  and  produces  handsome 
spikes  of  small  Orchid-like  and  neatly  pure  white  flowers,  the 
lower  lip  only  being  mottled  with  purple,  in  great  profusion 
during  the  dull  late  autumn  and  eaily  winter  months.  The  spikes 
produce  a  second  display  sometimes  superior  to  the  first  blooming ; 
and  a  group  of  well-grown  plants,  such,  for  instance,  as  can  be 
seen  at  Ashton  Court  near  Bristol,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Austin, 
cannot  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  the  most  fastidious.  Nothing  is  re- 
quired to  *  show  them  of^'  as  well-grown  plants  are  furnished  with 
abundance  of  broad  and  smooth  green  foliage,  and  no  other  colour 
better  agrees  with  white.  The  species  is  much  liable  to  become 
infested  with  scale  and  other  insect  pests  that  are  too  plentiful  in 
our  stoves  ;  but  this  ought  to  be  no  hindrance  to  the  widespread 
culture  of  such  a  charming  flower." 

"  W.  B.,"  writing  in  reference  to  Mushboom  citltubf, 

sayp,  "  It  may  be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  this  Journal  to 
know  that  the  excellent  practice  detailed  by  Mr.  Wright  a  short 
time  ago  is  now  being  followed  by  Mr.  Smith,  Maiden  Lane, 
Clubmore,  Liverpool,  with  marked  success.  A  fortnight  ago  he 
had  already  cut  over  300  lbs.,  and  47  lbs.  in  one  week.  Mr.  Smith 
has  made  slight  mistakes  in  spawning  the  beds  when  too  warm 
in  some  instances,  and  not  affording  sufficient  covering  in  others* 
Less  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  as  he  had  not  the 
sUghtest  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  Mushroom-growing 
described.  Mr.  Smith  has,  however,  succeeded  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations, and  at  this  early  period  of  his  practice  considers 
Mushroom-growing  more  profitable  than  growing  Cucumbers.  He 
has  Mushroom  beds  made  up  in  his  Cacumber  houses  in  Orange 
boxes,  flat  hampers,  and  in  almost  every  conceivable  comer  and 
manner.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time 
with  experience  and  the  guidance  of  the  articles  referred  to,  Mr. 
Smith  will  become  an  expert  in  the  production  of  Mushrooms  for 
market." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Meteobological  Societt 

the  following  papers  were  read  : — 1,  "  Popular  Weather  Prog- 
nostics," by  the  Hon.  B.  Abercromby,  F.M.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  Marriott, 
F.M.S.    The  authors  explain  over  one  hundred  prognostics  by 
showing  that  they  make  their  appearance  in  deflnite  positions, 
relative  to  the  areas  of  high  and  low  atmospheric  pressure  shown 
in  synoptic  charts.    The  method  adopted  not  only  explains  many 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  accounted  for,  but  enables  the 
failure  as  well  as  the  success  of  any  prognostic  to  be  traced  by 
following  the  history  of  the  weather  of  the  day  on  a  synoptic 
chart.    The  forms  discussed  are  cyclones,  anticyclones,  wedge- 
shaped  and  straight  isobars.    The  weather  in  the  last  two  is  now 
described  for  the  first  time.    They  also  point  out  (1)  that  prog- 
nostics will  never  be  superseded  for  use  at  sea  and  other  solitary 
situations ;  and  (2)  that  prognostics  can  be  usefully  combined 
with  charts  in  synopic  forecasting,  especially  in  certain  classes  of 
showers  and  thunderstorms  which  do  not  affect  the  reading  of  the 
barometer.    2,  '*  Beport  on  the  Phenological  Observations  for  the 
year  1882,"  by  the  Bev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A.,  F.M.S.    The  most 
important  feature  of  the  phenological  year  was  the  mild  winter. 
The  effect- of  this  upon  vegetation  was  decidedly  favourable,  and 
liad  it  not  been  for  the  gales,  especially  that  of  April  28th,  the 


foliage  would  have  been  luxuriant,  and  therefore  free  from  insect 
attacks ;  but  the  contrary  effect  has  been  produced  on  insect  life, 
for  the  scarcity  of  insects,  especially  butterflies  and  moths,  has 
been  the  general  remark  of  entomologists.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dyason, 
F.B.G.S.,  exhibited  a  series  of  typical  clouds  in  monochrome,  and 
also  a  series  of  sketches  of  clouds  in  colour  made  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  1882. 

—  The  large  bush  of  the  grand  flowering  and  most  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  greenhouse  shrub  Luculia  gbatissima,  which 
is  growing  in  the  central  portion  of  the  cool  conservatory  range 
at  Glasnevin,  has  been  particularly  floriferous,  and  the  Hydrangea- 
like flower  heads  particularly  large  and  fine  this  winter,  from 
150  to  200  being  open  at  a  time,  and  still  plenty  to  succeed  them. 
It  is  certainly  a  charming  shrub,  which  no  conservatory  should 
want.  Now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  dwarf  plants 
with  fine  heads  of  flowers  can  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots  its  popu- 
larity will  be  largely  increased,  and  the  appearance  of  such 
plants  as  familiar  at  Christmastide  as  are  those  of  the  gorgeously 
coloured  but  scentless  Poinsettia. — (^Irish  Farmer*s  Gazette,) 


PLANTING  VINES. 


This  subject  has  been  much  discussed,  and  various  opinions 
have  been  expressed  regarding  it  Notes  of  the  experience  of 
any  who  have  been  successful  in  the  method  pursued  by  them 
cannot  fail  to  carry  more  weight  than  mere  opinions  stated  without 
facts  to  support  them. 

My  expenence  leads  me  to  favour  planting  in  March,  April,  and 
May.  Young  Vines  struck  from  eyes,  grown  on  turf,  and  root- 
pruned  before  being  lifted  for  planting,  have  done  splendidly 
with  me,  and  grew  rapidly  without  a  symptom  of  a  check  from 
the  transplanting.  Compare  this  method  with  planting  a  Vine 
out  of  a  pot,  where  the  roots  have  to  be  torn  and  laid  out  in 
long  strings  and  go  rambling  away  in  all  directions.  The  young 
Vines  planted  out  of  the  bed  of  turf  had  a  mass  of  short  fibry 
roots  ready  to  begin  and  seize  hold  of  the  soil  close  round  the 
stem,  and  so  work  their  way  gradually  along  the  border. 

The  Vines  planted  made  30  feet  of  growth,  and  this  watt  the 
length  of  many  of  the  rods  that  came  away  from  them.  When 
cut  down  the  stems  were  found  to  be  as  hard  as  oak,  and  some  of 
them  half  an  inch  in  diameter  20  feet  from  the  base.  By  constant 
feeding  on  the  surface  of  the  borders  young  Vines  may  be  induced 
to  produce  roots  mostly  near  the  surface,  and  can  thus  be  kept 
more  under  control.  I  have  seen  Vines  planted  in  July  make 
splendid  growth  and  ripen  their  wood  remarkably  well,  but,  other 
things  being  equal,  I  would  prefer  planting  earlier. 

Vines  one  year  old,  if  they  have  been  grown  on  the  root-praning 
system,  plant  very  well  out  of  pots,  as  they  have  plenty  of  short 
fibry  roots  ready  to  enter  the  border.  I  have  also  planted 
Yincs  two  years  old  that  had  been  grown  on  the  old-fashioned 
system,  and  had  only  one  or  two  long  roots  coiled  roand  the 
outside  of  the  ball.  In  early  spring  these  were  shaken  out  of  the 
soil  they  were  in  and  planted  m  some  loam  prepared  for  them, 
and  which  was  placed  in  a  position  that  enabled  the  Vines  to  have 
some  bottom  heat.  They  were  kept  in  this  situation  for  about  a 
month,  by  the  end  of  which  time  they  had  made  some  young  fibry 
roots  ;  being  carefully  lifted  and  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarters  these  Vines  progressed  well,  making  wonderful  growths 
and  countless  roots.  I  have  often  observed  young  Vines  planted 
in  an  early  vinery  after  the  Grapes  had  been  cut  and  the  house 
was  being  kept  cool,  the  consequence,  of  course,  being  that  the 
young  Vines  made  little  or  no  progress  that  season. 

Toung  Vines  when  planted  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  above 
— viz.,  from  the  turf,  well  repay  their  cultivator,  and  I  would 
advise  all  who  can  prepare  their  Vines  in  this  manner  to  do  so. 

When  Vines  have  to  be  obtained  from  nurserymen  for  planting, 
a  month's  sojourn  among  turf  and  with  some  bottom  beat  to  start 
them  will  be  found  a  good  preparation  for  planting,  provided 
always  that  the  house  in  which  they  are  permanently  planted  is 
kept  warm  and  moisture  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  both  in 
the  air  and  at  the  roots.  Wnen  planted  the  Vines  should  have  a 
good  watering  with  tepid  water,  and  it  would  be  of  much  benefit 
to  them  if  all  subsequent  waterings  for  the  first  year  were  with 
tepid  water. 

Planting  Vines  in  cold  soil  and  then  watering  with  cold  water 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  Warming  soil  enough  to  oover 
the  roots  when  planted  is  another  thing  that  conduces  to  the  well- 


being  at  the  Tines.  AtteotioD  to  snch  details  u  tba  forcfroin? 
goes  a  long  Trfty  to  insiue  moceaa.  The  diflereoce  between  Viaea 
trekted  in  BOme  ancb  mumer  •■  I  bftre  described  &nd  others 
treated  fn  the  vhj  I  hsva  often  seen  pnKtised  is  so  great,  that 
the  eztn  trouble  incmred  thunld  nerer  be  grudged  ;  and  All  who 
with  quick  letDiTu  from  tbeii  Tineries  ihonld  follow  the  Rjatem 
KcommeDded,  uid  which  ezperieDce  hiu  led  me  to  reicard  u  the 
method  beat  anited  foi  tho  aneceaafnl  gronth  ol  the  Tine  when 
pUnted, — TiTis. 


NEW  AND  CERTIFICATED  PLANTS  OF  1882. 

MBPffBBi  J.  VKlTtJH  &  BON&  0EKL8KA. 
Fob  lome  jeu*  put  the  record*  of  the  Bo7td  Hortienltiiral 
Societj'a  meetinga,  the  exhibitioDi  of  the  Bojal  Botanic  Society, 
and  the  U^rer  prorincial  showa  have  aflorded  anbatantial  and 
remarkable  OTidenoe  of  the  eflorts  made  bj  nnraeirmen  to  meet 
the  eTCF-in creasing  demands  for  noTelties.  Annnally  large  nam- 
bers  of  plants  are  eibibited  as  candidates  (or  certificates,  and  some 
hondreds  are  Tear);  deemed  worth;  of  this  bonoar.  That  the  care 
exercised  by  the  exhibitors  in  selection  is  considerable  is  mani- 
fested by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  noTelties  for  which  recog- 
nition is  claimed,  and  which  fail  to  obtain  it,  is  very  small.  &a 
might  be  expected,  however,  really  strikiag  novelties  are  not  ex- 
tremely abnndant,  and  in  many  genera  of  planta  the  improvement 


lonnding  a  distinct  type  of  the  greenhonee  hybrid  class.  B.  bal- 
aamiflomm,  R.  bdlsamiflorom  albnm,  and  R.  balsamiflortim  aarenm 
form  a  trio  of  temarkable  plants  with  handsome  doable  flowera, 
pink,  white,  and  yellow  leapecUvelj.  These  are  borne  in  largo 
heads,  and  a  well-grown  plant  is  eiceedin^^ly  beaatifol.  The 
white  variety  is  faithfully  ahown  in  onr  woodcnl,  page  83,  laot 
volume,  and  displays  the  cbaiactera  of  tbia  new  departure  in  an 
alieady  beaetifiil  and  much-appreciated  raoe  ot  plants.  Two 
others  of  the  aiugle  greenhouse  (onos  also  deserve  notice— vii., 
R.  Anrora,  which  has  pinkish  aal moo-coloured  Qawers  ol  great 
slie  and  fine  form,  the  individual  blooms  much  anrpasdng  the 
others  in  sise  ;  and  R.  Excelsior,  having  baS  flowers  atruked 
with  red,  and  forming  a  dense  bead.  R.  Foateriaoam,  of  the 
E,  Teltcbianum  type,  with  large,  wavy,  pure  whita  Qowen,  U  also 
a  bandaome  addition  to  the  genus. 

AHARTLLiacs. — Similarly  to  the  Bhododendroni,  the  great 
attention  paid  to  Amaryllises  at  Chelsea  within  recent  years  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  some  magnificent  forms,  and  early 
In  the  year  a  taperb  display  of  these  at  tbe  nursery  attracted 
•cores  ot  vititon.  The  sire  and  foim  of  tbe  blooms  luiving  been 
woudarfnlty  improved,  considerable  advance*  have  bven  also 
made  in  increasing  tbe  richness  and  divenity  ol  tints.  For  bril- 
liancy these  plants  are  unrivalled,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
expected  that  tbey  will  coutinae  to  grow  in  populat  favour.  <M 
tbe  varietJes  certificated  tbe  finest  are  Tbe  Oiant,  blooms  of  great 
■ise,  crimson;  Shakespeare,  bright  acarlet  baned  with  white; 
Indian  Chief,  rich  crimson,  also  barred  with  white  ;  Cbarlea 
Dickens,  crimson -scarlet ;  Baron  Schroder,  dark  crimson,  large  and 
of  good  form  ;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  white ;   Dnke  of  Albany, 


Tig.  I.-Pilmal*  obcooica. 

ia  verj  gradual ;  iideed,  among  some  classes  o(  florista'  flowera, 
mch  as  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and  Picotees, 
there  la  acarcely  room  for  any  great  advance,  thongh  more  or  leaa 
jnenlorioqs  and  distinct  varieties  may  be  continually  added  to  the 
lirta.  Newly  introduced  species  of  plants  yield  aome  remarkable 
Mid  beautilnl  additions,  whilst  amongst  Orchids  improved  varie- 
ties are  being  rapidly  increased  in  nnmbera,  and  in  most  cases  far 
fforpass  tbe  original  forma. 

The  year  1882  has  been  equally  as  prolific  ot  novelticB  as  its 
predecessors,  about  tour  hundred  planta  having  been  certificated 
at  metropolitan  asd  provincial  shows,  by  tar  the  greater  majority 
being  at  the  fonner.  These  were  staged  by  siity-Bve  exhibitors, 
and  amongst  them  Messrs.  J,  Teitch  &  Sons  took  the  leading  place 
with  over  seventy  certificates— qnite  an  imposing  array  of  plant*, 
and  comprising  many  of  great  merit.  Some  ot  the  best  of  these 
may  be  briefly  noted  to  indicate  the  general  features  ot  the  im- 
provements effected. 

Rhohodbsdrokb.— Those  deserve  prominent  notice  amonget 
the  Chelsea  noveltieo,  tor  some  of  these  may  be  considered  at 


a  centml  band  of  white,  the   flowers  pale  pink,  nearly  white, 
veined  with  a  darker  hue. 

Obchids.— The  van  stores  ot  Orchids  at  Chelsea  contain  not 
only  all  tbe  beat  ot  the  varieties,  species,  aud  hybrids  in  general 
cnlliiatioc,  but  also  numbers  of  rarities  and  new  introdactioni 
which  are  from  time  to  time  bronght  betore  tbe  public,  to  the 
great  delight  of  all  orchidists.  A*  usual  daring  the  past  year 
Uesars.  J.  Teitch  have  well  maintained  their  credit  in  this  decArt- 
ment,  and  added  to  the  fast -increasing  number*  ot  Orcbids, 
Halt  a  dosen  of  these  may  be  selected  as  uncommonly  meritorious. 
Ftr*t  two  Odontoglots — vis.,  O.  Leeannm  and  O,  Pescatorei 
Veitchii,  claim  notice,  the  fonner  having  yellow  flowera  thickly 
spotted  witb  rich  chocolate,  aud  the  latter  having  flower*  ot  con- 
siderable tise,  white,  heavily  spotted  and  baned  with  ioteate 
crimson.  Both  are  superb  Orchids,  but  the  last  is  a  magnificent 
variety,  and  surprisingly  distinct  from  the  species.  Coelogyna 
crjstata  Lemoniana  is  a  charming  variety  ot  a  most  useful  Orcbid, 
the  lip  being  pale  yellow  inttead  of  orange  as  in  the  oidiiiarj 
type.  Sobr^ia  xantholenca  is  very  distinct  and  attractive,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers,  the  sepals,  petal*,  and  lip  differing  slightly 
in  the  depth  ot  tint  j  it  might  be  almost  considered  as  a  yellow 
S.  mactantba. 

Phalnnopais  tetraspis  is  a  neat  dwarf  species  with  racemes  ot 
small  white  fiowera— a  great  contrast  to  the  large-Sowered  P.  gran- 
difiora,  bat  poasessiag  a  qniet  beanty  of  its  own.  Another  fine 
Phalseoopsis  merits  a  few  words,  not  because  it  ha*  been  certifi- 
cated this  year,  but  from  its  rarity,  beauty,  aud  beiog  named 
in  honour  ot  tbe  firm  whose  productions  are  now  very  noted. 
P.  Teitcfaiana  is  a  native  of  the  Phillipine  Islands,  and  beara 
fioweia  Bomewbat  resembling  F.  Schilleriana,  but  with  snuller 
purple  flowers,  the  lip-whitiib,  spotted  with  dark  purple.  The 
woodcat  (fig.  3),  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  faithfully 
depicts  tbe  characters  of  the  species. 

FiRK-FOLiAOB  PLANTS.— Dracsnas  and  Crotont  are  now  to 
numerous  that  really  distinct  and  handsome  new  varieties  are 
every  year  becoming  more  scarce.  In  1882,  however,  two  fine 
Crotons  were  shown  by  Mesits.  Teitch  and  duly  hononred— vi»., 
Dayspring  and  Aureo-marniuatus,  the  former  with  elliptical 
leaies,  yellow  margined  with  green,  and  tbe  older  leaves  suSosed 
with  red  in  tbe  centre  ;  the  other  has  large  leaves  a  foot  long,  rich 
yellow,  spotted  and  blotched  with  greeD.  Dracnna  Thompsoniana 
is  a  noble  form  of  bold  habit,  with  broad  tapering  green  leaves, 
something  in  the  way  ot  a  Cordyline,  Amongst  fine-folisge 
plants,  however,  tbe  moat  striking  ot  the  year  is  Leea  amabilia, 
figured  in  this  Journal,  page  283,  April  6th,  1SS2,  which  will 
doubtlessly  quickly  become  a  great  fsTsnrite,  as  it  is  eaiily  grown 
and  developes  its  characters  admirably  in  a  young  state.  The 
leaves  are  glossy  green  and  pinnate,  each  leafiet  being  striped 
down  the  centre  with  silvery  white.  In  habit  it  is  compact  and 
vigorous,  bat  appears  to  require  a  ^sk  stove  tempeiatare  to  in- 
sure its  success. 
Nepenthes  at  Chelsea  are  multitudinous,  and  two  fine  forma 
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_ _,  ,  _      don  page  275  last 

Toi.).  ooeof  the  tidbegtanddeepeat-coIoniediiicBltiTatioii,  With 
theM  tbe  Sarracenias  mar  be  mentioned,  a  trio  ol  baodeame  lonni 
haTing  been  placed  on  the  lists.  S.  meUnoirboda  has  Ter?  doik 
leavea.  S.  ponhjroDenrs  of  a  fine  red  hne,  and  B.  Ckiart!,  a 
beaatifnl  bybnd  between  S.  paittacina  and  S.  parpnrea,  and 
showing  the  characten  of  both.  Under  this  head  the  Japanese 
Maples  are  noteworthy  as  reallr  useful  and  gracetal  plants.  A. 
japonicum  aniemn,  A.  cratEegilolinm  Yeitchii,  A.  poljmorphnin 


lineaiilobnm,  deoompotitnm,  and  ribesifotinm  differ  greatly  in  the 
forms  of  their  leaves,  acd  have  all  been  honoored  with  oeKifioatea, 
In  addition  to  tbe  above  man;  others  coald  be  noted,  anch  aa 
tbe  Hyacinths,  Begonias,  Liliums,  Uc. ;  bat  this  review  of  tbe 
Veitchian  noveltiea  of  18S2  may  be  fittingly  concladed  with  a 
reference  to  the  pretty  liltte  Frimnla  ob«)nica,  represented  in 
Rg.  2.  This  has  been  certificated  both  at  Kensington  and  Be- 
gent's  Park,  and  it  well  deserres  tbe  attention  it  has  received.  It 
is  a  Japaneae  species,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  F,  cortasoidei,  the 
Sowers  being  of  a  pale  pnrpliih  larender  or  matiTe  colonr— a  Terjr 


:  Fig.  J,— PHiLiNOPSIS  VBITCniANi. 


delicate  tiat,  ud  are  borne  in  close  tnuwa  that  are  fnely  pro- 
dnced.  It  is  dwarf  io  habit,  and  tbiiTee  well  in  a  cool  honse,  and 
probably  will  prove  hardy  in  sheltered  positiona. 


EASTEB  BEDBEE  AND  BEURRE  RANGE  PEARS. 

With  yonr  well-known  kindness  and  readiness  yon  favonred 
me,  throngh  "onr  Joaroal "  of  26th  of  October  last,  with  a  list  of 
the  best  and  Sneat  late  Fears  to  be  grown  against  a  sonlh  wall  for 
profit,  bat  did  not  inclade  in  the  list  either  Baiter  Beurr£  or 
Benrr^  Ranee.  Will  yon  please  state  the  objections  to  these  two 
well-known  and  old  Pears  T 

With  regard  to  Easter  Beorri,  many  reliable  French   and 


Belgian  anthorittes  recommend  this  variety  before  all  others 
for  hot  wall  and  warm  soil,  and  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chilwell,  so  far 
north  as  Nottingham,  says  it  only  oaght  to  be  grown  on  a  wall ; 
whilst  many  experienced  advisers  in  this  country  say  "often 
mealy  and  insipid  from  a  wall,  bat  excellent  from  trees  in 
the  open."  This  sounds  as  If  the  wall  was  too  dry  and  warm, 
yet  in  tbe  warm  parts  of  France  it  is  advised  for  warm  aspects  on 
waits  and  for  warm  soils.  This  seeming  contradictian  with  re* 
gard  to  this  Pear  has  no  donbt  perplexed  many  of  joar  readers 
besides  me,  and  no  doabt  yon  will  he  able  to  enlighten  as  on  the 
matter.— S.  B.,  Oakieigh  Pari,  London,  !f. 

[Concluding  that  the   London  clay  is  the  staple  soil  i 


district  indicated,  we  did  not  think  tbe  varieties  i 


question. 
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which  are  proverbiaUj  fickle,  conld  be  relied  on  for  always 
prodncing  fine  fruit  of  superior  quality.  If  our  readers  who 
grow  these  Pears  will  describe  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
under  which  they  succeed  or  fail,  the  information  will  be  of 
seryioe  to  others  besides  our  correspondent.] 


LILITJM  LONGIFLORUM  IN  WINTER. 

Last  winter  I  reoeiyed  a  number  of  bulbs  of  Lilium  longiflorum 
from  Holland.  They  flowered  very  well  in  a  greenhouse,  the 
stems  being  3  feet  in  height.  After  the  tilants  in  one  pot  con- 
taining six  bulbs  had  flowered  I  planted  the  mass  out  in  the 
garden,  and  finding  in  September  that  a  number  of  very  stout 
stems  were  ag^in  appearing  I  repotted  and  placed  it  in  the  green- 
house. I  hare  fourteen  good  buds  on  the  plants  now,  and  three 
expanded  flowers  looking  grand  in  this  dismal  weather.  Is  this 
the  ordinary  L.  longiflorum  or  the  yariety  called  eximium? 
Whicheyer  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  yeiy  userul  to  gar- 
deners who  haye  to  keep  conseryatories  looking  well  during  the 
winter.  My  greenhouse  is  only  a  small  one,  and  during  the 
seyere  frost  hBS  been  down  to  38°  Fahr.  seyeral  times,  but  the 
flowers  do  not  seem  to  sufEer. — John  Pbabson,  RadoUffe, 


ET.  JOHN'S  WORTS. 


This  is  the  family  name  giyen  to  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Hypericum.  In  spite  of  the  wide  difference  of  habit  and  habitat 
amongst  these  plants,  there  is  a  strong  family  resemblance 
between  the  flowers  of  all  of  them.  The  generic  name  is  gene- 
rally mispronounced,  and  I  haye  seen  most  improbable  and  far- 
fetched deriyations  suggested  for  it.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Dioseorides,  a  Greek  doctor,  who  wrote 
on  medicinal  plants.  He  spells  it  Hypereikon ;  and  there  can 
be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  compounded  of  Hyp  (in  Latin 
tub)  and  ercihe  (Latin  erica)^  the  diphthong  being  of  coarse  long 
by  nature,  as  well  as  the  i  of  the  Latin  name.  Turned  into 
English  the  name  is  **  Under-Heath,'*  and  if  it  is  asked  why  the 
St  John's  Wort  should  haye  this  name,  we  must  giye  a  few  words 
of  general  explanation.  Upon  the  reyiyal  of  the  study  of 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  botanists  and  scholars  did  their  best 
to  identify  the  ancient  names  of  shrubs  and  plants  with  those 
known  to  them.  Though  it  was  known  that  they  had  made  many 
mistakes,  more  recent  research  has  done  little  to  correct  them. 
The  laborious  attempts  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
by  that  distinguishea  scholar  and  botanist,  Professor  Sibthorpe, 
are  well  known.  He  spent  seyeral  years  in  Greece  with  the 
special  object  of  studying  in  their  natiye  country  the  plants 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  He  gaye  us  in  his  "Flora  Grseca" 
one  of  the  most  splendid  botanical  works  eyer  produced, 
but  made  yery  little  progress  in  the  identification  of  names ; 
the  subject  is  therefore  almost  exhausted,  and  little  new  light 
can  eyer  be  thrown  upon  it.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  sure  that 
the  Hypereikon  of  the  Greeks  was  a  St.  John's  Wort  at  all,  so  it  is 
quite  superfiuous  to  inquire  why  it  was  called  "  Under-Heatb." 
▲s  for  the  English  name,  there  is  a  general  consent  that  it  was 
giyen  because  the  commonest  of  the  wild  kinds,  H.  perforatum, 
comes  into  flower  about  St.  John's  day  ;  or  more  properly,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  name  was  giyen  under  the  old  style,  about 
the  beginning  of  July. 

It  is  proposed  in  these  notes  to  giye  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
growing  the  kinds  of  St.  John's  Wort  cultiyated  by  me  in  my 
garden  in  Cheshire,  about  a  dozen  in  number.  The  commonest 
of  them  is  H.  calycinum,  generally  and  rightly  called  the  Large- 
flowered  St.  John's  Wort,  a  plant  better  suited  for  the  shrubbery 
border  or  the  wild  garden  than  for  mixed  flower  beds.  It  spreads 
rapidly,  and  in  cultiyated  ground  or  fayourable  wild  spots  soon 
forms  a  compact  eyergreen  mass  against  which  no  weak  plants 
can  hold  their  ground,  and  it  claims  undisputed  possession.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  expected  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
roots  of  Elm  or  Ash  tiees,  or  similar  surface-feeders.  I  haye  seen 
it  most  ornamental  and  luxuriant  amongst  wild  walks  in  pleasure 
grounds  in  Surrey,  but  on  cold  soils,  like  the  clay  of  Cheshire,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  establish  in  wild  situations,  and  when  established 
it  is  liable  to  be  cut  to  the  ground  and  afterwards  smothered  by 
weeds  by  such  winters  as  that  of  1880.  Though  naturalised  in 
seyeral  places,  and  often  admitted  in  lists  of  British  plants,  it 
belongs  to  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  is,  therefore,  hardly 
likely  to  be  a  natiye  plant.  It  is  the  only  St.  John's  Wort  that 
is  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  there  is  hardly  a  garden 
of  any  extent  in  some  part  of  which  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  same,  howeyer,  cannot  be  said  of  that  hardiest  of  St.  John's 
Worts  H.  olympicum,  a  yery  neat  and  ornamental  plant,  but 


neglected  because  it  requires  about  as  mnch  cultiyation  as  is 
generally  giyen  to  a  bedding  Pansy.  It  is  said  to  be  a  natiye  of 
the  Mysian  Olympus ;  but  Mr.  G.  Maw,  who  has  searched  that 
range  for  planto,  told  me  that  he  had  neyer  seen  it  there ;  still* 
whatever  its  native  country,  it  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  growing 
about  18  inches  high,  and  producing  in  summer  a  profusion  of 
flowers  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  H.  calycinum.  Its  cultiyation 
is  important,  as  it  is  of  shrubby  habit,  never  spreading  at  the 
root,  out  breaking  into  new  growth  from  the  base  of  the  flower 
stalks  before  they  die,  which  they  do  at  the  end  of  summer. 
This  young  growth  is  never  injured  by  frost,  so  that  the  plant  is 
evergreen.  It  is,  however,  short-lived,  generally  dyins  in  my 
garden  at  three  years  old.  The  only  way  of  increasing  the  plant 
is  by  small  cuttings,  about  an  inch  long,  taken  from  the  end  of 
the  young  shoots  at  any  time  from  spring  to  autumn,  which  strike 
easily  under  glass.  Those  taken  in  autumn  are  ready  to  plant 
out  by  April,  and  make  late-flowering  plants  the  flrst  season. 
The  second  year  they  are  at  their  best,  ana  always  attract  atten- 
tion at  this  stage.  They  cannot  be  safely  transplanted  if  more 
than  a  year  old,  and  I  have  more  than  once  tried  without  success 
to  divide  them  by  cutting  through  the  root  Established  plants 
do  well  in  any  soil  or  situation  ;  but  from  what  has  been  said  it 
will  be  understood  that  they  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten, 
but  a  fresh  stock  propagated  every  year.  Those  who  grow  it 
know  it  to  be  well  worth  the  little  trouble  it  gives. 

I  come  now  to  three  or  four  shrubs,  to  which  I  give  the  same 
treatment  in  propagation  as  to  the  last-mentioned,  but  for  a  diffe- 
rent reason— that  they  are  not  quite  hardy.  Though  they  lived 
through  the  exceptional  winter  of  1881,  they  can  be  depended 
upon  to  survive  bad  winters  unhurt  only  in  the  more  favoured 
gardens  of  the  south-west  of  England  or  of  North  Wales.  The 
largest  of  them  is  H.  oblongifolium,  which  in  Devonshire  grows 
into  an  upright  shrub  8  or  4  feet  high,  bearing  bunches  of  large 
wax-like  flowers  with  petals  as  thici  and  as  solid  as  those  of  a 
Camellia.  Better  known  is  the  elegant  dwarf  bush  generally 
sold  as  H.  patnlum,  but  which  botanists  say  is  not  the  true  H. 
patulum  of  Eastern  Asia,  but  a  hybrid.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  a  most  desirable  plant.  Cuttings  of  it  may  be  pre- 
served through  winter  in  store  pots  like  those  of  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums ;  and  these,  planted  out  in  May,  grow  as  fast,  but  do  not 
flower  until  August,  nom  which  time  they  continue  to  flovrer  till 
checked  by  hard  frost  A  third  shrub  of  similar  habit,  and  doing 
well  under  similar  treatment,  but  smaller  both  in  its  leaf  and  its 
flower,  is  named  H.  uralum.  It  is  so  like  a  dwarfed  edition  of 
H.  patulum  that  I  consider  it  hardly  worth  growing  in  addition 
to  it ;  in  fact,  the  so-called  H.  patulum  is  the  best  of  the  three, 
being  more  bushy  and  compact  than  oblongifolium,  though  the 
flowers  are  not  quite  so  large.  As  there  are  at  least  seven  or 
eight  more  St  John's  Worts  of  which  I  wish  to  speak,  it  may  be 
better  to  defer  mention  of  them  to  another  issue. — C.  W.  DOD. 


DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  GRAPE. 

Ik  reply  to  your  correspondent  who  asks  about  the  late-keeping 
qualities  of  the  Duke,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Vine  was  planted  in 
an  inside  border  in  a  Muscat  house,  and  was  carefully  attended  to 
in  regard  to  being  kept  drier  at  the  root  than  is  usual  for  most 
other  yarieties.  Of  course  it  was  ripe  much  earlier  than  the 
Muscat,  and  was  subjected  to  more  heat  than  it  ordinarily  gets. 
It  was  fit  for  use  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  I  cut  the  last  bunches 
the  la  t  week  of  January,  having  left  several  just  to  try  how  long 
they  would  keep.  The  berries  had  shrunk  a  little,  were  of  a  deep 
golden  colour  and  a  delicious  sugary  fiavour.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Duke  is  fitted  for  a  late  Grape,  but  the  fact  remaina 
that  it  can  be  kept  long  after  it  is  ripe.— Nobthsbn. 


CULTURE  OP  RICHARDU  iETHIOPICA. 

This  is  now  a  yalned  plant  in  many  gardens,  and  its  cultiya- 
tion is  likely  to  extend  as  its  good  qualities  become  better  known. 
The  plant  is  useful  for  decoration,  it  stands  room  treatment  well, 
the  spathes  are  highly  appreciated,  few  last  longer  fresh,  and  it 
is  very  easy  to  grow.  Provided  certain  conditions  are  carried  out 
no  plant  can  be  more  accommodating.  A  plant  may  be  brought 
into  bloom  at  a  given  time  at  any  season  of  the  year,  or  the  same 
plant  may  be  flowering  the  whole  year.  It  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  and  flower^  in  a  5  or  6-inch  pot,  or  placed  in  clnmpe 
in  the  largest  size  pot  made.  As  to  soil  it  is  less  particular  than 
any  cultivated  plant  I  know.  It  can  be  propagated  successfully 
at  any  season.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  growing  the  Richardia 
was  to  dry  the  plants  during  summer,  repot  in  autumn,  and 
flower  them  in  spring.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  best  way. 
Drying  the  plants  may  do  no  barm,  it  certainly  does  no  good. 


Wben  properl;  nuuagEd  growth  u  coDtinnoiis  if  water  ia  libenllj 
inpplied  BOd  a  moist  warm  temperatore  proTided.  Wb«ii  apathea 
aie  not  wauled  nntil  aprinfr,  or  until  the  Chrjaanthemnm  seMOD 
is  past,  keep  the  plaiit«  growing  bIowIj  until  a  month  befora 
being  wanted,  then  give  a  temperature  of  S5°  to  G6',  and  a«  long 
as  such  a  lemperatnre  continues  the  plaats  will  grow  and  fioner. 
We  have  plants  which  were  housed  in  (Jcloher  and  which  were 
broaght  ioto  Qower  in  the  end  of  that  month ;  thej  are  etill  Qower- 
inf!,  and  will  continiie  to  do  so  antil  Ma;,  when  their  epathes 
will  be  DO  longer  reqnired. 

The  general  cnltnre  of  these  plants,  brieflj'Btate<),  is  to  pot  them 
from  the  open  gronnd  in  September,  one  itxong  growth  in  an 


daj-B  earlier  than  those  from  a  fan-trained  tree  on  a  west  wall.  The 
trees  are  on  the  Qalnce  stock.  I  used  to  think  it  was  the  Quince 
Btocl:  that  caused  the  earlineas.  A  tree  on  the  Pear  stockiin  an  east 
wall  would  not  ripen  ita  fruit  at  all. — A.  Yooxa. 


TDBFIKG. 

The  lifting  and  lelajing  a  quantity  of  tnrf  is  generally  looked 
upon  SB  a  Tery  laboiioua  operation,  and  it  is  so  at  best ;  but  with 
proper  appliances,  and  a  little  forethought  in  deTiaing  a  regular 
plan  and  method  of  working,  much  may  be  done  to  expedite  this 
operation,  if  but  litlte  to  alleviate  the  real  hard  work  that  it  la- 
toItbb.  This  sort  of  work  may  be  done  any  time  from  Beptember 
till  March,  but,  like  planting  ahraba,  the  ■oooer  it  ia  done  in 
the  autumn  the  better  it  is  tot  the  tnrf.  It  should  especially 
be  aToided  late  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  be  dried  up  and 
disfignred  for  half  the  season  if  there  are  a  few  weeks  of  dry 
weather  before  midsummer.  Dull  weather  after  a  good  rain  is  a 
suitable  time  to  lift  turf,  as  it  works  more  freely  when  wet. 


Fij.4.— Tort 


S  or  9-inch  pot,  those  with  two  and  three  growths  being  placed  in 
larger  sises  and  in  boxes.    They  grow  and  flower  iu  any  Boil  pro- 
Tided  ihey  get  plenty  of  water.    A  few  years  sgo  we  accidealally 
foimd  that  placing  each  pot  in  a  large  saui^er  kept  full  of  water 
was  of  great  advantage,  candng  a  more  floriferous  condition,  and 
the  blooma  of  a  larger  size.    An  occasional  surface-dressing,  with 
a  mixture  of  manure  and  loam  in  equal  proportions  aud  a  weekly 
application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  are   valuable  aids  to  Ibis 
plant.    When  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  temperature  such  as 
noted  above  a  spathe  will  start  from  the  sheath  of  one  of  the 
largest  leaves.    While  this  is  (growing  upwards  and  opening  other 
leaves  are  being  formed  from  the  main  central  growth.    Rj-nnd- 
by  a  second  spathe  will  appear  behind  the  Brst    This  will  have 
deTCloped  before  the  central  growth  has  produced  another  leaf  ; 
but  provided  the  temperature  is  high  enough  to  favour  the  full 
derelopmrnt  of  the  foliage,  spathea  will 
follow  from  about  the  third  leaf  from 
the  one  which  produced  the  Erst,  and  so 
the  succession  of    leaves   and   spathes 
continncs  as  long  as  the  conditions  are 
secured  for  the  proper  growth   of   the 
plant.    Fnrtber  side  growths  attain  con- 
siderable strength  throughout  the  winter 
montbf,  and   in   spring  some  of  these 
produce    spathes.       Occasionally    they 
come  merely   as   white  flowers  with  a 
tinge  of  green  at  the  point,  occasionally 
the  spathes  ate  doubled. 

In  May  the  plants  are  placed  out  of 
doors,  where  they  are  protected  from  any 
late  frosts  (in  autumn  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  are  not  hnrtfol)  which  damage  the 
tiasne  of  the  foliage  if  exposed.     Id 

Jtrae  we  divide  the  plants,  planting  the  pieces  out  and  lying 
the  foliage  to  stout  stakes.  If  the  soil  is  dry  a  good  watering  is 
necessaTy.  I*st  summer  we  used  these  as  decorative  flower- 
garden  plants,  and  found  them  as  useful  In  that  position  as  they 
bad  been  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  ;  this  year  Uiey  will 
ooonpy  a  prominent  position  in  the  flower  garden.  To  return  to 
its  culture  in  pots.  The  oflsets  produced  are  useful  if  taken  oS 
at  the  time  the  plants  are  divided  and  placed  into  6  or  6-inch 
pole,  in  which  they  may  be  bad  to  flower  throughout  the  next 
winter  and  spring.  To  illustrate  the  ease  these  may  be  managed, 
last  June  about  fifty  of  these  ofbeta  were  thus  potted  in  leaf  soil  ; 
they  were  kept  in  a  Shady  comer  well  watered.  The  strongest 
havB  flowsred,  and  others  are  coming  on  In  ancoession.  Inaecta 
u«  easily  washed  off  with  a  syringe.— B. 

Pbar  Jobkphikb  ds  MALtHBa.— In  answer  to  the  query  concem- 
mg  this  very  delicious  Pea:  as  to  tlie  time  of  its  ripening,  I  may  slate 
tbat  at  Holme  Lacy  it  was  generally  qaite  fit  for  table  by  the  first  week 
in  Deoember.    Those  from  the  cordons  on  a  south  wall  were  a  few 


do  not  mean  that  all  lawns  ought  to  be  level,  only  that  they  should 
be  tree  from  hollows.  In  atifl  adhesive  soils  themin  forms  miuia- 
tura  lakes  for  days,  and  thus  makes  the  lawn  welter  than  if  no 
lodgment  was  found  for  it,  as  in  the  case  of  an  even  surface  be  it 
level  or  sloping.  Lifting  round  patches  and  fliling  up  hollows  is 
never  satistactory  ;  by  tar  the  best  plan  is  to  lift  the  whole.  To 
anyone  commencing  such  an  undertaking  I  would  command  to 
bis  notice  the  following  mode  of  procedure. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  lawn  has  to  be  made  suitable  for 
lawn  tennis  without  materially  altering  the  level  of  it.  In  the 
first  place  let  him  proceed  to  make  what  in  Sussex  is  called  turf- 
racers— a  very  simple  but  useful  tool.  It  is  represented  at  flg.  4, 
and  may  lie  made  of  any  similarly  shaped  piece  o(  wood  which 
may  be  found  in  the  stick  heap.  The  thick  end  of  this  may  either 
be  eplit  with  a  saw,  or  a  hole  bored  at  a  sharp  angle  to  admit  of  a 
knife  being  fixed  in  the  position  shown.  The  latter  may  be  made 
of  the  point  of  an  old  scythe  blade,  and  should  be  fixed  to  project 

2^  inches  from  the  wood.    Now  obtain  a  piece  of  stout  ainc 

corrugated  linc  roofing  beaten  out  flat  will  do— about  2  feet 
long  by  6  inches  wide.  Cut  this  into  the  shape  of  a  canoe  ; 
but  make  one  end  taper  to  a  sharp  point  about  9  inches  from  the 
broad  end,  and  in  the  centre  cut  a  very  narrow  opening,  just 
sufficient  to  let  the  knife  through,  and  i^itb  a  few  screwi  fasten 
this  on  as  a  sole-piece,  bending  it  to  fit  the  wood.  Next  bore  a 
hole  just  in  front  of  the  knife,  and  fit  into  it  a  straight  round  rod 


FIk.  (.—Tnrf  Uftlng. 

or  stout  piece  of  wire  2  feet  long,  ao  Uiat  it  project  1  foot  on 
each  side  of  the  knife,  as  shown  at  a,  fig.  i.  Ibis  tool  is  used 
to  cut  the  turf  into  the  necessary  widths.  A  line  is  used  to  cut 
the  first  width,  as  at  b,  n.  Place  the  racer  eo  that  the  end  of  the 
cross  rod  touches  the  line,  and  so  guide  the  cntting  of  the  fir^t 
turf.  The  lino  is  then  dispensed  with,  as  each  cut  made  across 
the  grass  forms  a  guide  to  cutting  of  the  next  one.  This  simple 
tool  saves  many  a  weaiy  hour's  work  with  line  and  edging-iron. 
The  turf  has  next  to  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from  itad  feet  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  other,  as  shown  at  a,  a,  a,  fig.  6.  This  is 
best  done  by  placing  the  line  at  the  proper  distances  and  running 
the  racer  along  on  the  top  of  it,  the  knife  being  close  to  it. 

The  next  point  to  be  eoneidered  is  the  level.  The  best  plan  is  to 
lift  a  single  width  of  turf  all  along  each  end,  and  others  acroas 
the  lawn  at  distances  of  about  10  yards  apart.    By  means  of 
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be  provided  with  a  tnr(  spftde.  At  ft,  c  (fig.  6)  ia  showa  what  I 
think  ii  the  beet  nud  qaickest  ira;  ts  cut  Ibe  tarf.  Tbe  first  man 
(ft)  cuts  the  (Qrf  half  way,  the  other  tabing  it  np  at  that  poiot  and 
ftnisbtDg  it,  white  the  boy.  slandiog  iu  front,  rotU  it  ap  just 
behind  ihc  spade,  having  it  in  row*,  as  at  d,  ready  for  moTiof . 
Having  lifted  tiro  widths  carry  the  tarvei  to  tbe  other  aide  of  the 
Ibwq  and  paolt  them  neallj.  This  piece  may  then  be  levelled  to 
the  pegs  prciionsly  inserted,  treading  it  Brmly  when  it  has  to  b» 
made  np,  then  point  lightly  over,  havinc  a  smooth  surface.  If 
there  should  he  an;  soil  to  spare  it  should  tie  laid  on  tbe  uniiEted 
turi  near  to,  but  oo  tbe  opposite  side  of,  some  of  the  largest  hollows 
where  it  will  be  required.  Tne  ii?it  two  widths  is  then  lifted,  and 
one  of  them  may  be  at  once  placed  oa  the  new  levelled  ground, 
and  tbe  other  laid  in  position,  hut  uot  anrolled.  Tbe  second  piece 
is  tfaeu  levelled,  and  the  next  tnrvea  laid  upon  it,  and  so  on  till  all 
is  done.  Planks  must  always  be  used  in  carryieR  tbe  turf,  as  the 
newly  pointed  ground  must  not  lie  stepped  npon  tiit  the  turf  is  laid 
down.  It  should  then  he  closely  trodden  over  wilb  the  feet, 
smoothed  with  a  turf-beater,  and  afterwards  ocensionally  rolled 
during  showery  weather.  If  dry  weather  caasei  the  edges  of  the 
turf  to  part'fill  them  up  by  working  some  Gns  soil  across  the  lawn 
with  brooms. — R.  Ikqlib. 


THE  COOL  SYSTEM  OF  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

At  page  650  your  correspondent,  "  Vitis "  condemns  tbe  coot 
eyatem  of  Grape  culture,  and  sajB  it  is  "  a  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  "  one  ;  while,  at  page  [J47  be  says  it  takes  seven  months 
to  ripen  eucb  Grapes  as  the  Duke  of  Buecleacb,  Muscat  Ham- 
burRD,  and  Madresfield  Court  I — in  his  own  words  from  the  middle 
of  February  till  the  middle  of  Septemlier.  when,  provided  tbey 
are  "generously  treated  in  regard  to  heat,"  &o.,  they  "should  be 
in  good  condition  for  tbe  table,"  MuscAta  to  be  "allowed  a  little 
longer  time  to  ripen." 

Iu  reply.  I  have  to  say  that  treatment  which  requires  such  a 
long  time  to  render  Euch  Grapes  fit  for  the  table  can  be  no  other 
than  eool  treatment,  for  seven  months  is  far  in  excess  of  tbe 
period  required  by  these  Grapes  to  ripen,  nor  is  lacb  time  allowed 
even  by  those  who  do  practise  cool  temperatures.  1  have  tried 
both  systems,  and  I  am  certain  that  "  Vitis's  "  system  must  he  the 
cool  one,  and  his  success  must  be  added  to 'the  many  examples 
that  have  proved  the  cool  system  to  be  the  right  one. 

All  tbe  three  varieties  named  are  early  Qmpes.  Madreafield  Court 
with  me  ripens  every  year  in  less  than  six  months  or  thereabouts 
nnder  the  cool  system,  and  tbe  Muscat  Hamhnrgh  in  the  same 
time  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which,  at  the  most  UDfavourable 
season  of  the  year  can  be  matored  in  Rre  mouths.  I  have  done 
it  within  that  period  with  Vines  in  pots,  and  six  months  is  the 
ontaide  period  that  Vine  requires.  And  now  mark,  the  Dnke  of 
Bnccleucb  Grape  was  sent  out  with  the  character  of  being  earlier 
than  even  the  Hamburgh,  which  is  the  case.  Mr.  Barron,  when 
visiting  Clovenfords  to  report  on  that  Qrape,  in  his  report  said, 
"  It  WHS  evidently  some  weeks  earlier  UJan  the  Black  Hamburgh  " 
grown  in  the  same  house.  "  Few  of  the  Hamburgbs  were  ripe  or 
It  to  cut,  whereas  tbe  Duke  had  been  cut  and  sent  to  market  a 
month  previously."  Further  comment  ia  needless,  and  I  leave 
tbe  reader  to  judge  whether  the  treatment  was  cool  or  warm  that 
took  seven  months  lo  render  such  Grapes  fit  for  the  table,  which 
is  only  another  term  for  "  ripe."  There  is  only  one  general  plan 
known  to  gardeners  of  keeping  Grapes  back,  and  that  is  to  keep 
them  cool,  a  plan  which  ''Vitis"  has  fnmished  tbe  best  kind  of 
evidence  possible  to  pcore  he  has  followed  with  marked  success. — 
ViTia  Becckdus. 


\_By  the  nott  tHil/til  OiUlivalor*  ia  the  teatral  BepartmentM.'] 

KITCHEN  GAItDEN. 
Ibrcing  vegetahUf  is  now  an  easier  matter  than  it  baa  been 
tlnring  the  last  two  months,  and  qaantities  of  choice  and  useful 
kinds  may  be  brought  forward.  From  uow  onwards  there  is  no 
better  way  of  forcing  Asparagus  than  in  frames  placed  on  hot- 
beds mode  up  with  leaves  and  stable  manure.  When  the  frame 
jj  placed  on  tLe  bed  a  tbin  layer  of  soil  ia  spread  over  the  surface, 
on  irhicb  the  loob  are  packed  cloMly,  and  the  crowna  and  roots 


are  covered  with  more  soil.  When  giowtb  begins  air  and  light 
are  needed  to  impart  high  flavour. 

.Srakatc  and  Rhvb/irb  roots  need  not  be  lifted  for  forcing  now, 
hut  mnj  he  covered  with  pots,  old  boxes,  or  casks,  these  in  turn 
being  covered  with  fermenting  material.  Growth  will  soon  begin, 
and  the  roots  will  remain  uninjured,  which  Is  not  the  case  when 
they  arc  lifted  to  be  farced. 

Kidnnj  Brant  should  now  be  sown  iu  quantity  ;  sit  or  eight 
Eecds  may  he  placed  into  a  3-inch  pot,  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  halt-decayed  manure.  They  will  grow  readily  in  a 
temperature  of  60°.  Apply  water  sparingly  at  first.  When  the 
plants  are  about  1  inches  high  tbey  may  tie  shifted  into  8-tneb 

Planting  early-frame  Potatoei  should  now  be  general.  A  firm 
well-made  hotbed  is  very  suitahla  for  them,  but  when  only  a  dish 
or  two  is  wanted  they  may  l>e  grown  in  10-inch  pots.  The  soil 
for  all  should  be  rich,  and  if  on  a  botbed  should  be  a  foot  in 
depth.  Tbe  sets  should  be  placed  16  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
tubers  with  stout  short  growths  are  tbe  best  for  planting.  A  little 
air  should  be  admitted  on  all  favourable  occaijons,  and  protection 
other  than  the  glass  lights  should  never  be  given  nnlessin  very 
severe  weather.  Turnip-rooted  Radiah,  Mustard  and  Cress, 
Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  and  Cabbage  seed  may  be  sown  between 
the  rows  of  Potatoes.  Tbe  salads  will  be  matured  and  used  before 
the  stems  meet,  and  the  other  plants  will  have  had  a  good  start 
and  be  ready  tor  planting  in  other  frames  or  elsewhere.  One  or 
more  frames  of  Carrots  should  also  he  sown  on  lieds  prepared  as 
for  Potatoes,  but  the  soil  should  be  tight,  tree,  and  not  veiy  rich. 
A  few  Vegetable  Marrow  seeds  may  be  sown  as  a  first  crop.  Ibey 
should  he  treated  like  Cocumtien  lM>tb  in  sowing  and  aflerwaitls. 

Early  Peat  may  be  sown  in  various  ways.  Raising  tbem  in 
turves  and  old  troughs  are  good  meUiods,  but  of  late  years  we 
have  sown  all  ours  in  3-iuch  pnts,  placing  a  dozen  or  more  aeeds 
in  each,  and  at  planting  time  we  put  tbe  little  clumps  atwut  a  foot 
apart  without  breaking  the  mat  of  roota  which  they  form.  There 
is  less  check  from  this  than  any  other  way.  A  few  rows  of  Broad 
Beans  may  he  sown  in  the  Open  ;  a  deep  rich  soil  suits  them  beat. 
The  rows  may  be  4  feet  apart  and  3  inches  deep.  Peas  may  also 
be  sown  on  a  warm  sheltered  border.  They  aelight  in  a  well- 
drained  soil  ;  in  fact  it  is  no  use  sowing  Peas  in  a  cold  wet  sail  at 
this  season,  aa  the  seed  would  decay.  Thick  sowing  should  be 
the  rule  now. 

FRUIT-FORCING. 

.VrJont.^lt  ripe  Melons  are  required  by  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May  the  seed  should  be  sown  now.  At  this  early 
season  sow  tbe  seeds  singly  in  3-inch  pots  of  light  turf;  loam,  not 
more  than  half  filling  the  pots  with  soit,  which  will  leave  space 
for  top-dressing  when  tbe  plant*  require  it,  plunging  to  the  rim  in 
a  bottled  made  of  fermenling  materials,  and  covgr  the  pota  with  a 
piece  of  clean  glass,  which,  however,  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  plants  appear.  Almost  ever;  grower  bas  his  favourite 
variety,  but  we  may  mention  Davenbam  Earl;,  Eastnor  Castle, 
and  William  Tilleiy  in  green-Qesbed  varieties ;  Scarlet  Gem  and 
Hero  ol  Bath  in  scartet-flosbed  varieties, 

Ciimmbert.^EvtTj  opportunity  ahonld  be  taken  on  bright  day* 
to  make  tbe  most  of  the  sun's  rays  h;  closing  early  in  the  atter- 
nooD,  sprinkling  the  house  at  the  same  tinje  with  tepid  water. 
Tbe  pathways  and  other  available  surfacea  should  be  damped 
every  morning,  and  the  plants  also,  nsing  a  very  fine-rose  syringe 
for  Ibe  latter.  Let  tepid  liquid  manure  in  a  weak  state  be  given 
to  plants  growing  freely.  A  top-dressing  of  two  parts  turf;  loam 
and  one  of  horse  droppings  brought  to  tbe  nme  temperature  aa 
the  house  will  greatly  invigorate  tbe  plants. 

Some  fermenting  materials— two  parts  Oak  or  Beecb  leaves  and 
one  of  stable  litter — should  be  thrown  together  at  once  to  make  a 
botbed,  where  no  better  means  exist  to  raise  young  plants  and 
subsiqoently  to  plant  tbem  in.  The  fermenting  material,  having 
been  turned  twice  to  allow  tbe  rank  heat  to  escape,  wilt  then  be 
in  a  fit  state  for  making  a  hotbed,  which  should  have  a  south 
aspect  and  have  a  wall,  evergreen  hedge,  or  other  shelter  from  the 
nortb.  The  site  should  be  higher  than  the  ground  sorrounding  it, 
■0  as  to  drain  the  water  from  the  bed,  or  a  few  faggots  placed 
nndemeath  the  botbed  will  answer  tbe  same  purpose.  A  bed 
about  6  feet  high  at  the  back  and  G  feet  high  iu  the  front  will  be 
neceasar;  at  this  EOason  to  allow  for  shrinking,  which  will  be  fully 
one-third.  When  the  bed  is  warmed  through,  as  it  will  be  in  alxMit 
a  week  with  tbe  frame  and  lights  on,  level  any  inequalities  in  the 
bed,  placing  sufficient  fermenting  material  inside  tbe  frame  to 
raise  it  to  a  uniform  height  ;  then  3  or  4  inches  depth  of  short 
dung  and  3  or  4  inches  depth  of  sawdust  for  plunging  the  plants 
in,  and  when  this  'is  warmed  through  sow  ilie  seeds  singly  in 
3-lnch  pota  of  light  rich  soil,  leaving  room  for  tcp^rcMing  tbe 
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plants  when  they  require  it.  Plunge  the  pets  to  the  lime,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  clean  piece  of  glass,  which  mast  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  plants  appear.  Telegraph  is  one  of  the  be&t  Cucumbers 
in  cultivation. 

Ft ffi.— Trees  started  in  November  to  give  Figs  fit  for  gathering 
earlj  in  Maj  will  be  throwing  out  fresh  rootlets  plentifully,  and, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  direct  into  the  leaves,  good  pieces 
of  turf  should  be  placed  round  the  rims  to  keep  the  roots  near 
home  and  encourage  a  sturdy  growth.  The  bottom  heat  should 
be  kept  steady  at  75°  to  80°  from  the  commencement  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  fruit  until  it  begins  to  ripen.  Take  advantage  of  sun- 
shine to  raise  the  temperature  with  a  little  fire  heat  to  80^  but  for 
the  present  the  night  temperature  should  be  kept  at  60°.  As 
growth  advances  disbud  and  stop  all  gross  shoots  ;  but  the  finest 
Figs  are  borne  on  free  healthy  trees  grown  on  the  extension 
system. 

The  second  house  should  be  closed  at  once  to  give  a  supply  of 
ripe  fruit  early  in  June,  and  as  the  trees  in  this  structure  will  be 
planted  out  in  inside  borders  good  waterings  with  liquid  manure 
at  85°  'mast  be  given  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moist.  Figs 
require  quantities  ot  water,  hence  the  borders  should  be  properly 
drained. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stave. — This  bouse  should  now  be  gay  with  Euphorbiap,  Poin- 
settias,  Plumbagos,  Gesnerias,  and  other  plants  that  flower  freely 
at  this  season  if  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Nothing  is 
gained  now  by  maintaining  a  higher  night  temperature  than  60° 
to  65°,  according  to  the  weather  externally,  with  a  rise  of  5° 
during  the  day.  After  a  moderate  season's  rest  the  plants  will, 
with  increased  daylight  and  the  temperature  slightly  raised,  in  a 
few  weeks  make  much  greater  progress  than  would  be  the  case 
if  hurried  on  by  hard  firing  from  this  date. 

If  bug,  scale,  or  thrips  exist  upon  the  plants  means  should  now 
be  taken  to  destroy  them,  for  with  increased  heat  and  moisture 
they  will  spread  rapidly  and  be  a  source  of  trouble  the  whole 
season  while  the  young  foliage  of  the  plants  is  tender.  For  the 
two  former  nothing  is  better  than  petroleum  used  at  the  rate  of 
4^  ozs.  to  4  gallons  of  rain  water.  It  is  only  by  practice  and  ex- 
perience that  this  valuable  insecticide  can  be  safely  used  ;  if  left 
to  the  inexperienced  injury  is  sure  to  result.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances when  such  work  has  to  be  left  to  others  it  is  the  safest 
to  use  Fir-tree  oil,  tobacco  water,  and  a  little  softsoap  for  thrips. 

The  structure  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  should  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned ;  this  should  be  done  even  if  no  insects  exist, 
either  by  painting  the  woodwork,  which  will  be  drier  now  in  all 
probability  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  wash  the  woodwork  and  glass  previous  to  painting. 
Where  painting  is  not  required,  then  washing  only  will  need 
attention,  using  a  fair  quantity  of  petroleum  in  the  water.  The 
walls  should  be  limewashed,  but  before  doing  so  wash  them  with 
muriatic  acid  and  water.  This  is  invaluable  for  destroying  bug 
that  may  have  become  established  in  the  walls,  and  will  even 
remove  the  whole  of  the  green  if  used  strong  enough  from  the 
flags  of  any  stonework  in  the  house.  The  pipes  and  staging  (if 
iron)  should  be  painted  with  lampblack  and  boiled  oil  mixed 
thinly  and  applied  while  the  pipes  are  warm.  This  dries  quickly 
and  the  smell  is  not  offensive,  and  if  the  pipes  are  made  hot 
directly  after  painting  is  done  it  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
foliage.  The  material  upon  the  stages  for  retaining  moisture, 
whether  gravel,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  anything  else,  should  be 
removed  and  fresh  supplied. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Owing  to  the  long-continued  rainy  weather  operations  in  this 
department  must  be  limited  to  sweeping  and  rolling  the  walks 
and  turf  where  necessary,  and  otherwise  preserving  a  neat  appear- 
ance. Where,  however,  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  all  must 
not  be  postponed.  For  instance,  walks  may  be  formed  or  reno- 
yated,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  fresh  material  if  necessary  being 
wheeled  on  planks.  A  walk  to  be  permanent  and  fit  for  use  at 
all  times  must  be  drained  and  well  made.  The  bottom  should  be 
ronnded,  if  it  is  intended  to  dispose  2-inch  drain  pipes  on  each 
side  ;  or  hollowed,  if  a  single  drain  formed  with  3-inch  drain 

gipes  is  taken  down  the  centre.  A  thick  layer  of  rough  stones, 
rick  ends,  or  clinkers  should  then  be  disposed  over  the  bottom, 
and  this  will  form  a  good  foundation  for  the  finer  surface  gravel. 
Of  the  latter  about  3  inches  is  required.  If  good  binding  gravel 
is  scarce  it  should  be  reserved  for  surfacing,  and  this  in  some 
instances — notably  near  the  metropolis— requires  to  be  freely 
watered  as  it  is  being  rolled.  In  all  cases  the  walks  should  be 
well  rounded;  and  where  they  are  steep,  to  prevent  the  gravel 
being  washed  away  paved  gutters  should  be  formed,  while  if  only 
moderately  steep  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  build  cesspools  wit^ 


open  gratings  at  intervals  along  the  sides,  these  being  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drain  or  drains  under  the  walk. 

Selecting  and  Ordering  Roses. — It  is  not  advisable  to  procure 
the  majority  of  shrubs  and  deciduous  trees  early  in  this  month, 
as  there  is  the  risk  of  the  weather  hindering  planting,  and  those 
with  balls  of  earth  attached  especially  are  injured  by  frequent 
removals.  Those  who  have  not  ordered  Roses  should  do  so  at 
once,  as  these  can  be  packed  so  as  to  be  uninjured  by  frost ; 
besides,  there  is  invariably  a  great  demand  for  them  early  in  the 
season.  When  received  lay  them  in  carefully  by  the  roots  where 
they  can  be  covered  with  rough  litter  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
frost  being  imminent.  They  may  be  planted  during  February. 
The  preference  should  be  given  to  dwarfs,  as  being  the  handiest. 
No  collection  of  Roses  may  be  said  to  be  complete  that  does  not 
comprise  such  grand  summer  and  autumn-flowering  varieties  as 
Maurice  Bemardin,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Cheshunt  Hjbrid,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  John  Keynes, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Capitaine  Christy,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Fisher  Holmes,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
John  Hopper,  La  France,  Madame  Eugene  Yerdier,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Miss  Hassard,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  G^ndral  Jacque- 
minot, and  Saltan  of  Zanzibar. 

Treatment  of  Bedding  PZan^.— These  this  season,  notably 
Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds,  are  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
damping  off.  A  long  period  of  dull  weather,  such  as  we  are  now 
experiencing,  sometimes  proves  more  disastrous  than  very  severe 
weather,  as  there  is  no  poesibrlity  of  keeping  the  plants  suffi- 
ciently dry.  To  counteract  this  the  lights  should  be  removed 
during  the  prevalence  of  sunshine,  and  during  dull  rainy  weather 
should  be  blocked  up  at  the  back,  and  fire  heat  where  available 
turned  on.  The  plants  ought  frequently  to  be  examined,  and  all 
decaying  leaves  removed.  Pelargoniums  require  no  water  at  the 
roots  unless  they  are  wintered  in  a  dry  and  rather  warm  house, 
and  even  in  this  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage  growth  so 
early  in  the  season.  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  and 
Lobelias  ought  not  to  become  dust-dry  at  the  roots,  but  Iresines, 
Ooleuses,  Alternantheras,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  succulents 
generally  should  not  be  heavily  watered,  especially  where  wintered 
in  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  Give  air  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions  to  Calceolarias,  Violas,  Gazanias,  or  any  half- 
hardy  kinds  of  bedding  plants  being  wintered  in  cold  frames. 
If  severe  frost  be  anticipated  cover  all  frames  with  mats,  pieces 
of  carpet,  canvas,  or  other  available  material,  and  dispose  over 
these  and  around  the  sides  a  heavy  covering  of  rough  dry  litter. 
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FEEDING  BEES. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  consider  some  of  the  means  to  be  employed 
whereby  success  may  be  insured  for  the  coming  season.  Next 
to  having  dry  well-ventilated  hives,  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  bee-feeding  is  most  useful.  It  may  appear  to  those  about 
to  commence  bee-keeping  that  there  cannot  be  much  science  in 
feeding  bees,  but  at  the  outset  we  will  say  that  the  knowledge  of 
when,  how,  and  why  we  feed  them,  points  out  the  high  road  to  that 
success  we  wish  to  insure.  Unlike  other  creatures  bees  are  not  to 
be  fed  simply  because  they  require  food,  hut  at  certain  times 
feeding,  such  as  we  shall  recommend,  must  be  carried  on  when 
an  abundance  of  food  may  be  in  thie  hive;  while,  again,  that 
feeding  performed  at  an  untoward  season  would  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  those  we  wished  to  keep  alive.  It  will  be  readily 
seen,  therefore,  of  what  paramount  importance  a  proper  acquaintance 
with  this  subject  must  h^  to  the  man  about  to  keep  bees.  We  may 
divide  our  subject  into  four  heads— autumn  leeding,  spring  feeding, 
feeding  of  swarms,  and  obligatory  feeding  either  in  summer  or 
winter. 

We  commence  with  antumn  feeding,  because  it  is  then  that  the 
stock  is  built  up  which  is  to  do  the  principal  work  of  the  succeeding 
summer.  Very  few  of  the  bees  then  fed  will,  indeed,  live  to  help  to 
fill  the  supers  for  the  summer  shows,  but  they  are  to  be  the  nurses 
and  feeders  ot  the  teeming  multitudes  of  young  bees  upon  whom  the 
summer's  burden  will  be  cast.  It  cannot  be  too  often  impressed 
upon  the  readers  of  this  Journal  that  the  stocks  which  are  strong  in 
late  autumn,  strong  in  their  numbers  of  young  bees,  are  those  which 
carry  our  hopes  of  profit  in  the  ensuing  year.  How  often  the 
heaviest  stock  in  autumn  proves  the  weakest  in  the  following  May. 
The  combs  filled  with  honey  during  a  glut  which  suddenly  fails, 


oflFer  no  receptacles  into  which  the  queen  can  deposit  eggs,  and  by 
the  time  cells  are  emptied  to  satisfy  hungry  bees  the  impulse  to  lay 
eggs  ceases,  and  the  colony  cliMters  to  pass  the  winter  with  <»ly  old 
half-worn-out  members.  What  is  the  result  in  the  spring  P  The 
first  few  warm  days  tempt  the  bees  to  forage  for  pollen  and  honey ; 
the  queen,  seeing  a  little  food  coming  in,  begins  to  lay;  brood  soon 
requires  to  be  kept  wa»m,  and  is  reared;  young  bees  begin  to 
appear  and  require  food.  But  by  this  time  the  evoi^  changing  and 
treacherous  spring  weather  has  dealt  death  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  enfeebled  survivors  of  the  winter.  A  sudd(  n  spell  of  bitter  cast 
winds  with  frost  compels  the  few  left  to  cluster  closer  together; 
perhaps  brood  has  to  be  deserted  and  is  chilled  to  death ;  the  queen 
is  disheartened  and  ceases  to  attempt  the  increase  of  her  family ;  and 
if  with  the  return  of  fine  weather  that  hive  pulls  through  at  all,  it 
is  a  weak  profitless  hive  during  the  rest  of  the  seas  >n.  Yet  by 
judicious  feeding  in  autumn  this  evil  might  have  been  averted. 

The  food  for  autumn  feeding  should  be  made  with  less  water 
than  that  given  in  the  spring.  A  pint  of  water  to  3  lbs.  of  best 
lump  sugar,  to  which  half  a  wineglass  of  vinegar  is  added  just  after 
removing  it  from  the  fire  after  gently  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  at 
the  same  time  stirring  in  a  little  salt,  will  make  food  of  the  proper 
consistency.  As  soon  as  the  harvest  from  natural  sources  fails  the 
hive  should  be  examined,  the  space  contracted  to  six  or  eight 
combs  to  secure  warmth  during  the  lengthening  nights,  all  surplus 
honey  extracted,  or  surplus  combs  removed  and  empty  combs 
put  into  the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  then  food  given  gently  but 
continuously.  Should  the  weather  continue  fine  during  the  end  of 
August  and  through  September  some  little  honey  will  still  bo 
brought  in,  and  then  if  the  svrup  be  given  to  the  bees  during 
evening  it  will  cause  what  we  aim  at — the  continual  increase  of  the 
colony.  Early  in  October  bees  cease  to  feed,  the  queen  gradually 
ceases  to  lay.  In  three  weeks  most  of  the  young  bees  are  hatched 
out,  and  the  col  ny  goes  into  winter  quarters,  powerful  not  only  in 
numbers  but  with  unused  energy  stored  up  in  a  multitude  of  young 
bees,  which  will  be  proof  against  the  trying  ordexl  of  fickle  spring 
weather,  and,  bearing  the  wear  and  tear  of  nursery  cares,  carry  our 
stock  safely  on  to  the  swarming  Eeason,  either  to  give  us  new 
colonies  or  well-filled  supers. 

Spriug  feeding  now  claims  our  attention,  and  this  is  supple- 
mentary to  autumn  feeding.  A  very  weak  stock  may  sometimes — 
that  is,  when  weather  and  honey  supplies  work  with  us— be  fed  up 
into  a  strong  healthy  stock  by  the  time  the  bulk  of  the  honey 
harvest  is  fit  to  gather.  But  the  odds  are  against  our  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  autumn  feeding  has  been  properly  carried 
out,  spring  feeding  rapidly  tells  on  the  well-peopled  stock.  The 
food  should  be  thinner  than  that  given  during  autumn.  Our  aim 
then  was  to  have  as  little  superfluous  moisture  as  possible,  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  hive  before  winter ;  now  the  greater  amount  of 
water  is  required  and  used  by  the  bees  as  the  rapidly  developing 
brood  require  it.  Half  a  pint  to  each  pound  of  sugar,  and  made 
into  syrup  as  before,  should  now  be  given.  Should  the  store  of 
food  bo  running  short  in  the  hive  a'ter  the  winter  consumption  we 
feed  a  few  pounds  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  gently  as  in  the  autumn. 
The  amount  given  is  regulated  by  feeding  through  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  holes  in  the  zinc,  and  it  can  be  fed  either  at  the  side  or 
on  the  top  as  shown  in  the  figures  and  desoription  of  our  hives, 
pages  414  and  486  last  volume. 

This  continuous  gentle  feeding  has  the  same  effect  on  the  queen 
as  in  the  autumn — she  lays  eggs,  first  a  few,  and  ever  increasing 
in  numbers  as  newly  hatched  bees  swell  the  nursing  powers  of  the 
hive.  This  tendency  to  deposit  more  and  more  eggs  is  fuither 
excited  by  what  is  termed  *'  spreading  the  brood."  After  the^  first 
batch  of  eggs  has  begun  to  hatch  out  and  the  colony  is  gaining 
power  we  insert  either  sheets  of  foundation  or  empty  comb  between 
frames  of  brood.  Constantly  enlarging  the  broud  nest  as  the  in- 
creasing numbers  warrant  us  in  so  doing,  we  in  time  have  brood 
from  end  to  end  of  the  h've,  and  the  happy  state  of  affairs  which  we 
above  pointed  out  is  attained  by  the  time  Nature  puts  on  her 
fiowery  garb  and  the  bee-master  puts  on  his  supers. 

But  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  never  to  neglect  to  continue 
feeding,  once  having  begun.  When  we  have  so  stimulated  a  stock 
that  it  has  beoome  perhaps  full  to  overflowing  with  bees  and  brood, 
the  result  might  be  most  disastrous  should  the  supply  of  food  be 
suddenly  and  permanently  stopped.  The  greater  the  strength  of 
the  colony  the  greater  the  demand  on  its  stores  of  honey ;  and  a 
hive  in  the  powerful  condition  we  picture  would  in  a  very  short 
time  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
we  know  what  amount  of  food  is  stored,  and  should  the  quantity  be 
growing  small  a  oeitain  amount  should  be  rapidly  supplied.  We 
have  done  this  without  increasing  the  fix^d  daily  allowance  from 
the  feeder,  by  pouring  a  pound  or  two  of  syrup  into  empty  combs 
on  the  outer  sides  of  the  brood  nest.  The  frame  of  comb  laid  flat 
can  be  easily  filled  with  s}Tup  by  letting  the  latter  fsVi  in  a  thin 


ftxcam  from  a  lipped  iug  held  some  distance  above  the  comb,  and 
this  can  be  at  once  hung  in  its  position  in  the  hives.  The  bees  wiU 
place  the  food  just  where  they  require  it.  We  have  now  only  to 
notice  feeding  ot  swarms,  and  what  we  have  called  obligatory 
feeding,  which  we  hope  to  do  in  another  letter. — ^P.  H.  P. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Bharpe  Jk  Co.,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire.— Aeed  List  for  1883 
{lUuHrated). 

Robert  Vcitch  A  Son,  64,  High  Street,  Exeter.— Cotoityn*  o/  Vege- 
table  and  Flower  Seed$. 

Ralph  Crossling,  Penarth  Nurseries,  South  Wales^— Lirt  qf  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seeds, 

Edward  Webb  A  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— S^riii^  Catalogue 
for  1883  (with  coloured  Ulustrativm). 

Kent  A  Brydon,  Darlington.— S«r*d  Guide  for  1883  {JUuitrated). 

Auguste  Van  Oeert,  Ghent,  Belgium.— 14«<  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds, 

Dickson,  Brown,  A  Tait,  Manchester.— 5j»rtn^  Catalogue  of  Flower 
and  Vegetahle  Seeds. 

George  Bunyard  A  Co.,  Maidstone.- Cototoyae  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds, 

John  Laing  A  Co.,  Forest  Ki\\,-^Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


CTOCOfiRESPONDENTS. 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor** 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reieeted  commnnicationa. 

Carnations  for  Beds  (.4yriA</v\— We  have  note?  In  hand  on  growing 
Carnations  in  beds,  with  a  wlection  of  Tarietles  most  suitable  for  thsl  method 
of  cnlture,  and  these  will  bo  published  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Joamal. 


Jasmlnnm  graoilllmam  (i*.  <?/*//fF/Ai).— This  valuable  plant  was  intoo- 
duced  by  Messrs.  James  Veitcb  &  Son^  lioyol  Exotic  Nursery.  King's  Bead, 
Chelsea,  and  if  you  write  to  this  firm  you  can  obtain  the  parUculars  yon  require  , 

Capparia  spinosa— The  Caper  Plant  (ff.  J/.).— Capparis  spinoaa,  from 

which  the  capcr«  of  commerce  are  obtained,  arrows  abundantly  in  the  south  o< 
Europe,  alon?  the  shores  and  on  the  inlands  of  ttie  Mediterranean,  and  In  Syria. 
It  is  generally  found  wild  on  walls  and  rocks ;  it  is  met  with  on  the  walls  oC 
Rome,  Sienna,  and  Florence,  and  is  extennively  cultivated  In  the  south  of  Borope* 
particularly  between  Manieille^  and  Toulon,  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy ;  bnt  it 
is  from  Sicily  that  the  greatest  supply  is  brought.  The  flower  buds  form  the 
capers  so  much  used  as  a  pickle  und  a  sauce,  but  in  some  parts  the  fruit  is  also 
employed.  In  the  early  part  of  summer  the  plant  begins  to  flower,  and  (he 
flowers  continue  to  appear  successively  till  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  youdg 
flower  buds  are  picked  every  morning,  and  as  they  are  gathered  they  are  pat 
into  vinegar  and  salt ;  and  this  operation  continues  for  six  months,  as  long  as 
the  plants  are  in  a  flowering  state.  When  the  season  dose;,  the  bads  are  swted 
according  to  their  size  and  colour,  the  smallest  and  greenest  being  the  best ; 
these  are  again  put  into  vinegar,  and  then  packed  np  for  asle  and  exportation. 
Capers  are  stimulant,  antiscurbutic,  and  are  much  employed  as  a  condiment, 
but  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant  reside  in  the  root,  which  is  slightly  bitter* 
somewhat  acrid  and  sour,  and  is  diuretic 

The  Caper  Sparge  (M^m).  —  Euphorbia  latbyrls  is  a  natlTe  of  seversl 
parts  of  Britain,  and  i«  called  Caper  Spurge,  from  its  being  used  as  capen ;  in 
America  it  is  ctJled  Mole  Plant,  because  moles  are  supposed  to  avoid  the  ground 
where  it  grows.  Like  other  Enphorbiwi,  its  milky  juice  Is  of  an  acrid  nature ; 
its  seeds  yield  an  abundance  of  floe  clear  oil,  called  oil  of  Eaphorbia.  This  is 
obtained  by  expression,  or  by  the  aid  of  alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  ooIoarieiB, 
inodorous,  and  almost  insipid ;  it  rapidly  becomes  nuidd,  and  acquires  a 
dangerous  acrimony.  The  oil  is  a  powerful  purge,  operating  with  much  activity, 
in  doses  of  five  drops,  and  is  said  to  be  less  acrid  and  irritating  than  Croton  oil. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  always  recently  extracted,  as  it  speedily  becomes 
rancid,  and  has  a  disagreeable  action.  The  seeds  themselves,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  are  used  by  the  country  people  in  France  as  a  purgative.  The 
root  of  the  plant  is  equally  purgative,  and  particularly  emetic 

Fir  Tree  Oil  Injarioos  (Victim).— Yon  have  either  exceeded  the  qoantity 
advised,  or  the  water  was  not  suitable  We  have  seen  the  insecticide  oaed  with 
the  best  results— killing  all  insect'*  and  not  injuring  plants  in  the  least,  and  we 
have  also  seen  plants  much  damaged,  even  when  the  oil  was  Died  by  a  most 
caref^  man,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  vendors  as  to 
the  quantity  advised.  The  difference  wrt  attribute  solely  to  the  water  that  was 
employed  in  mixing,  and  not  to  the  oil,  which  we  believe  is  of  uniform  qnality 
Rain  water  should  be  used ;  if  that  is  not  at  hand  (and  there  has  been  no 
particular  soardtj  of  late)  dissolve  a  lamp  of  soda  the  siae  of  a  wainat  in  a 
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gallon  of  such  water  as  yon  baye  before  adding'  tbe  oil,  and  if  tbat  does  not 
answer  toy  anotber  insecticide*  tbere  are  plenty  In  tbe  markets 

Violets  in  Frames  (Cor/agv).— Tbe  metbod  of  calture  in  preparing  Violets 
for  flowering  in  frames  in  tbe  winter  is  practically  tbe  same  as  tbat  adopted  in 
growing  StrawbCKtries,  only  rooted  runners  of  Violets  can  be  bad  in  April,  wbile 
Strawberries  cannot  be  layered  before  June.  In  soil  prepared  as  if  preparing  for 
Btnwberries,  and  in  an  open  position,  plant  rooted  runners  or  offlsets  of  Violets 
during  showery  weatber  in  April.  Compact  growers,  sncb  as  Deyoniensis,  a 
Tery  useful  single,  and  Marie  Louise,  a  Tftluable  double  variety,  may  be  inserted 
a  foot  apart  in  rows  18  incbes  asunder;  but  sucb  strong  growers  and  fine 
▼arietiea  as  Victoria  Begina  and  Prince  Consort  need  more  space,  and  tbe  plants 
should  be  18  inches  apart  in  rows  S  feet  asunder.  Those  named  are  excellent 
Tarieties,  and  if  Aigentetefiora  is  added  you  may  have  abundance  of  flowers  in 
different  colours  from  September  onwards  throughout  the  winter,  provided  you 
can  maintain  a  night  temperature  in  tbe  frames  of  4(F  to  46^,  not  otherwise,  as 
Violets  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  beat  for  insuring  a  continuous  supply  of 
flowers.  Plants  well  attended  to  during  the  summer  will  be  in  fine  condition 
for  planting  in  fhimes  in  September  or  early  October.  For  further  particulars 
read  the  articles  on  page  224,  September  7th,  1882.  and  page  880,  October  26 tb, 
1(^2,  which,  if  you  do  not  happen  to  have  preserved  them,  can  be  had  from  the 
publisher  at  tbe  ordinary  price,  SA</.  each .  Violets  can  be  had  in  abundance  in 
winter  by  taking  stout  runners  and  dibbing  them  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  boxes 
of  good  soil— loam  and  leaf  mould— as  if  inserting  cuttings,  keeping  them  con- 
stantly moist,  and  placing  tbe  boxes  in  a  light  position  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
Boxies  thus  filled  at  tbe  present  time  and  tre-ited  as  directed  will  shortly  afford 
quantities  of  flowers,  and  young  plants  of  the  best  character  will  be  provided 
for  future  plantations. 

Pines  tor  Fruiting  (Irish  Rector).— We  think  you  have  succeeded  fairly 
wiell  in  yonr  first  attempt  at  Pine-growing.  If  the  plant  you  describe  as  having 
a  stem  as  thick  afi  your  wrist,  has  crowded  the  pot  with  roots,  and  the  leaves  are 
sturdy  and  stout  in  texture,  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  fruiting  next  summer  if 
it  is  afforded  a  decided  rest  now.  Tbe  disposition  of  Pines  to  throw  up  is  indi- 
cated by  a  more  than  ordinary  number  of  rather  small  sharp-pointed  leaves 
forming  in  tbe  centre,  and  having  a  tendency  to  spread  outwards.  Plants  that 
produce  few,  large,  and  npright  leaves  are  not  likely  to  fruit  for  some  time.  Give 
no  more  water  for  a  month  or  mors,  and  follow  the  instructions  in  the  work  you 
possess  as  to  temperatures  and  general  management.    We  should  not  start  such 

Elants  as  yours  before  February,  and  not  then  unless  you  can  insure  a  bottom 
eat  of  85^  and  a  minimum  temperature  in  tbe  house  of  66^  to  70°.  Until  then 
keep  them  dry  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  falling  to  &6°  on  cold  nights,  so  as  to 
afford  them  a  complete  and  decided  rest.  This  is  the  only  method  you  can  adopt 
for  insuring  your  object. 

Syrlogln/s  Frnit  Trees  (Old  Subscriber).— Yon  cannot  err  by  carrying 
out  your  project,  as,  although  cleansing  the  trees  now  will  not  prevent  the 
attacks  of  aphides  in  spring,  you  may  expect  they  will  be  diminished  in  numbers. 
Soft  soap  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  also  a 
small  lump  of  soda,  then  a  fluid  ounce  of  petroleum  to  each  gallon  of  the  soapy 
water,  would  be  a  good  and  safe  dressing  to  tbe  trees  now,  and  you  may  apply  it 
at  a  temperature  of  140*'  without  any  fear  of  injuring  them  when  their  buds  are 
dormant.  The  orchard-house  trees  may  be  treated  in  tbe  same  way.  but  it  will 
be  advisable  to  prevent  any  great  quantity  of  tbe  liquid  draining  into  tbe  pots 
or  saturating  tbe  soil  containing  tbe  roots.  Mr.  W.  Litchfield  recommended 
on  page  696  last  week  what  we  believe  will  prove  an  excellent  dresdng  for 
destooying  insecto  on  trees.  He  describes  the  process  as  follows : — "  First  slake  a 
peck  of  lime  with  water  to  the  coiMistenoet>f  cream,  and  whilst  still  hot  add  one 
pint  of  the  brown  oil  of  tar.  This  when  mixed  forms  a  tar  soap  or  emulsion 
which  annihilates  the  American  bug.  Colour  with  soot  if  you  like."  This  will 
no  doubt  form  a  good  dresning  for  both  trees  and  walls  that  are  infested  with 
insects,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  those  of  our  conespondents  who  may  try  It  will 
eventually  state  tbe  results. 


not  Thriving  (Trite).— The  reason  your  cordon  Pears  do  not 
succeed  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  you  say  you  made  your  border  on  the  top  of  tbe 
grass.  We  presume  by  that  you  did  not  break  the  grass  surface  up  at  all,  and 
hence  adopted  very  bad  practice.  Tour  only  remedy  will  be  to  teke  up  the 
trees  and  well  trench  the  border  2  feet  deep,  but  if  the  subsoil  is  not  good  do 
not  bring  it  to  tbe  surface,  but  well  stir  it  op  with  a  fork.  Mix  your  newly- 
made  border  with  it,  adding  a  little  well-decaj-ed  manure  and  wood  ashes,  and 
when  replanting  tbe  trees  place  some  good  loam  around  tbe  roots.  Mulcb  io. 
the  summer  to  keep  the  roote  cool  and  moist. 

Bndding  Fmit  Trees  (/i^m).— Plums  and  Cherries  are  budded  in  July, 
or  when  tbe  bark  runs  freely.  Select  a  smooth  place  on  the  stock  where  you  wish 
to  insert  the  bud ;  Ue  it  in  with  soft  matting,  taking  care  that  tbe  eye  of  the 
bud  fits  closdy  and  firmly  to  the  stock.  Do  not  head  tbe  stock  down  at  tbe 
time  of  budding,  nor  until  tbe  following  spring,  or  the  growth  will  start  pre- 
maturely, whereas  the  buds  should  remain  dormant.  Tbe  stock  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  about  4  inches  of  the  bud,  and  as  tbe  young  growths  advance 
tie  them  securely  to  sapports,  or  they  may  get  blown  or  broken  off. 

Fertilisation  of  Arnms  and  Anthurlams  (iVorman).— Though  both 
these  genera  are  included  in  the  family  Aroldess  tbeie  is  considerable  difference 
in  their  floral  structure.  In  the  Arums  the  flowers  are  unisexual— that  is,  male 
or  female  only,  and  are  produced  on  the  lower  portion  of  a  fleshy  spike  termed 
a  Bpadix,  tbe  upper  portion  being  without  flowers  and  club-shaped.  The  flowers 
are  in  rings,  the  highest  being  the  males,  which  consist  of  anthers  only  without 
fUamento  or  envelope  of  any  kind.  Below  these  are  a  number  of  thread-like 
projections,  which  are  really  abortive  flowers,  and  below  these  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spadix  are  the  female  flowers,  simply  ovaries  without  perianth  or  appendages 
of  any  kind.  Tbe  spadix  is  wholly,  or  partly,  surrounded  by  a  coloured  leaf-like 
expansion  termed  the  spatbe.  In  the  Anthuriums  tbe  flowers  ars  perfect— tbat 
is,  contain  both  stamens  and  pistil  enveloped  by  a  perianth,  and,  as  in  the 
Arums,  are  closely  packed  on  a  cylindrical  spndix.  To  insure  fertilisation  in  the 
case  of  tbe  Arums,  it  is  obvious  that  pollen  must  be  conveyed  from  the  stamens 
at  tbe  upper  part  of  the  spadix  to  tbe  ovaries  at  the  base,  but  this  is  unnecessary 
with  the  Anthuriums,  as  when  the  anthers  burst  the  pollen  can  be  readily  distri- 
buted, and  they  are  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  self -fertilising. 

Olimlxlng  Plants  for  a  Porch  (F.  (7.).— No  permanent  climber  grows  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  annuaL  Could  not  you  continue  to  have  boxes  for  annuals 
alongside  tlie  others  for  a  time  ?  Ivy  would  answer  well  in  boxes,  and  its  growth 
Is  much  accelerated  by  making  tbe  soil  very  rich  with  manure.  The  Silver  Ivy 
(Hedera  elegantissinut)  is  very  handM>me,  of  free  yet  neat  growth,  and  would 
make  a  bright  chaste  clothing  for  your  porch.  We  have  one  planted  ten  years 
ago  that  is  now  iO  feet  bigh.  If  you  prefer  green  leaves,  then  take  tbe  Irish  Ivy 
(H.  eanariansls),  or  H.  Biegneriana  with  its  large  handsome  heart-shaped  foliage. 
If  yonrporrh  is  not  exposed  to  oold  cutting  winds,  Escallonia  macrantha  is 
pnferaUe  to  Ivy.    It  is  an  evetgreen,  bos  handsome  glossy  green  foliage,  grows 


fast  in  rich  soil,  and  has  lovely  deep  pink  flowen  both  in  spring  and  autumn. 
A  Clematis  might  be  planted  with  it,  preferably  C.  Jackmaunii,  always  valued 
for  ite  deep  purple  flovi'ers,  and  doubly  valuable  for  you  because  it  would 
blossom  when  the  Escallonia  had  not  much  bloom. 

Various  (Idem).— It  the  temperature  of  your  house  is  much  higher  than 
that  in  which  the  plant  was  grown  in  the  nursery,  that  would  account  for  the 
flower  buds  falling.  A  minimum  night  temperature  of  th^  is  suiteble  for 
Abutilons,  with  the  usual  increase  during  tho  day.  You  could  only  expect 
quite  a  small  plant  or  "  rooted  cutting  "  for  tbe  price  you  name.  We  presume 
you  removed  the  flower.  The  treatment  you  describe  is  correct,  and  with  care 
the  plant  may  be  expected  to  grow.  Cuttings  of  the  healthy  shoote  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  inserted  now  singly  in  very  small  pote  of  sandy  soil  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  your  pinery,  and  watered  judiciously,  will  emit  roots,  and  in  due  time 
make  healthy  plants.  When  water  is  given  apply  it  in  sulficient  quantity  to 
pass  quite  through  the  soil.  Surface  sprinklings  are  dangerous  to  cuttings  of 
all  kinds.  Water  must  only  be  given  when  the  soil  is  so  dry  as  to  crumble  when 
pressed  with  the  finger.  The  older  plante  keep  dry,  giving  them  little  or  no 
water  for  a  month,  and  cut  them*  down  early  in  March  ;  then,  after  they  have 
pushed  fresh  growth  half  an  inch  long,  shake  them  out  and  place  in  smaller  pote, 
using  fresh,  loamy,  and  gritty  soil. 

Inarching  Vines  (0.  P.,  Hants).— Jt  tbe  Vines  to  which  you  refer  are 
healthy  and  vigorous,  you  would  in  all  probability  produce  fruiting  canes  more 
quickly  by  inarching  than  by  pluiting  Uie  young  Vines ;  but  if  the  Vines  are 
exhausted  and  make  but  little  growth  it  would  be  preferable  to  plant  out  the 
Muscats,  but  it  is  little  use  doing  so  in  an  old  border,  and  stetions  of  fresh  soil 
should  be  provided  for  them.  The  condition  of  a  Vine  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance as  a  stock  than  ite  variety.  The  Canon  Hall  Muscat  is  not  an  easy 
Orape  to  grow,  and  skilled  attention  is  needed  to  insure  tbe  berries  setting  and 
swelling.  We  should  not  have  two  Vines  of  this  variety  in  a  small  house,  but 
we  presume  you  have  no  choice  in  this  matter. 

Yellow  Chrysanthemums  (W.  (7.).— Your  request  is  not  so  clear  as  is 
desirable.  No  one  can  tell  whether  you  want  one  or  a  number  of  varieties,  or 
whether  you  want  incurved  or  Japanese  flowers,  or  both.  Of  the  bright  yellow 
incurved  varieties  none  is  better  for  decorative  purposes  than  Mrs.  Dixon  ;  of 
Japanese  Fulton  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best ;  and  the  reflexed  Chevalier 
Domage  is  valuable  for  the  conservatory .  No  Chrysanthemums  are  naturally 
dwarf,  but  those  we  have  named  may  be  rendered  compact  by  the  cultivator 
by  frequently  stopping  the  shoote  and  training  them  neatly.  Cultural  notes 
have  recently  appeared  in  our  columns,  and  you  will  flnd  others  in  the  present 
issue,  whUe  still  others  are  awaiting  publication.  If  after  these  have  appeared 
you  need  further  information  we  will  readily  give  it,  but  we  must  ask  you  to 
state  your  wante  more  fully  and  clearly. 

Renovating  Old  Fear  Trees  (^1  Notts  near).— The  method  of  removing 
the  spurs  and  inducing  fresh  growths  that  we  have  previously  recommended, 
but  which  you  cannot  remember,  is  probably  tbe  following  : — The  fact  that 
fruit  is  produced  only  on  the  extremities  of  tbe  branches  of  the  trees  on  walls 
Buggeste  a  remedy.  With  a  saw  remove  tbe  fruitless  spurs  close  to  the  mam 
branches,  pulng  the  **  cute"  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the  branches  are 
covered  with  moss  it  vdW  be  well  to  dress  them  with  freshly  slaked  lime,  the 
colour  of  which  can  be  toned  down  with  soot  if  required.  This  will  cleanse  the 
bark.  In  the  spring  fresh  growth  wiU  be  produced  in  clusten  all  along  tho 
stems  ;  this  must  be  thinned  oat  by  rubbing  off  a  g^reat  number  of  the  shoote— 
not  cutting  them,  eventually  retidning  only  those  that  are  short-jointed  and 
placed  2  or  3  feet  apart.  These  should  be  tied  down  to  the  main  stems,  and  if 
they  are  not  shortened  they  will  in  due  time  produce  fruit  spurs  precisely  in  the 
manner  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  exact  distence  for  leaving  these 
young  growths  can  only  be  determined  by  their  character.  If  the  growths  are 
very  luxuriant  they  may  be  bent  and  trained  backwards  along  the  main  branches 
—that  is,  with  their  pointe  directed  to  the  trimk  of  tbe  tree,  but  if  only  of 
moderate  strength  this  is  not  necessary.  By  adopting  this  practice  there  will 
be  no  fruit  for  two  years  ;  but  after  that  time  fruit  will  iu  all  probability  be 
produced  freely  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  wall,  and  with  judicious  pruning 
the  trees  will  continue  fruitful  for  a  considerable  time.  We  have  proved  the 
value  of  this  method  of  rendering  old  Pears  fruitful,  but  it  is  only  applicable 
to  trees  that  are  healthy  and  free  from  gum  and  canker. 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Orange  (D.  (7.).— Tlio  fruite  of  this  Orange  are 
small,  with  an  acid  and  bitter  pulp,  and  the  plant  is  grown  chiefly  for  oma- 
mentel  purposes,  but  probably  the  rind  might  be  candied  as  yon  suggest, 
though  we  should  advise  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  first.  By  some  it  is  considered 
a  variety  of  the  common  Seville  Orange  type,  and  is  named  Citrus  vulgaris, 
var.  myrtifolia,  but  others  describe  it  as  a  variety  of  C.  Aurautium,  and  It  has 
been  considered  as  a  distinct  speries.  A  good  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the 
"  Botanical  Begister,"  plate  346, 1819.  under  the  name  of  C.  Aurantiuni  myrtifolia ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  then  bad  some  fine  specimens  at 
Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  his  method  of  increasing  it  being  to  graft  six  scions  of 
the  variety  upon  a  stock  of  the  common  Orange.  By  this  means  handsome 
examples  were  obtained,  which  flo\i'ered  and  fruited  extremely  well.  The  plant 
when  grown  upon  ite  own  roote  is  much  dwarfer  than  other  Orange,  never 
exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  small  shrub. 


GOTBNT  OABDBN  MAKKXT.— JAKUARY  3RD. 
OUR  market  ha^  been  very  dull  since  Christmas,  but  with  slack  supply  prices 


have  been  rather  better. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans.  Kidney ....         100 

Beet, Red dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts. .    A  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots    bunch 

Canli  flowers dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworte. . .  .doa.  bunches 

Cucumbers eaob 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Giirlio  lb. 

Herbs   bunch 

Leeks benth 
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Onions bushel 

Parsley doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas  quart 

Potatoes.. cwt. 

Kidney..... cwt. 
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Rhubarb ..••   bundle 

Salsafy bundle 
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A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  HOME  FARM,  1882. 

Again  n-e  give  a  retrotpectiTe  Tieir  of  the  circumsUuces  which 
have  aUended  the  home  farmer  Id  hU  endeavonra  to  successfully 
catty  out  his  practical  basiaess.  Id  oui  former  letioBpects  we 
have  always  asaniaed  that  bii  aKricultoral  year  or  Bcasou  con- 
mcDces  ou  the  first  day  of  October,  our  opeuiDg  obeerratious  will 
therefore  begin  with  October,  1881,  We  cannot  remember  a  more 
farourable  season  tor  Wheat-sDwing  on  all  soils,  and  likewise  the 
seed  time  for  Bye,  Trifolium,  Vetchet,  Winter  Beans  in  tbe  pro- 
Terbially  fickle  climate  of  tbe  British  Isles.  We  can  lecoUect 
yeara  when  the  antumn  season  had  been  quite  as  forward,  bat 
DBTer  one  more  healthy,  during  which  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  bad  been  carried  on  with  so  little  interruption  either  in  the 
cnltJTBtion  of  the  land  or  in  another  important  point,  that  of  the 
management  and  health  of  the  Bocks  and  herds  generally  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  progrees  on  tbe  home  buxo  at  tbe  com- 
meccenieat  of  the  year  was  very  promising,  for  all  the  Wheat  and 
antamn-sown  catch  crops  were  remarkably  bealthy,  at  tbe  tame 
time  the  health  of  tbe  stock  was  much  better  than  it  bad  been  for 
aereral  prcTious  years.  Tbe  early  lambing  Dorset  and  Somerset 
ewes  had  passed  through  a  faTourable  lambing  aeason,  and  a  large 
Dumber  of  healthy  lambs  bad  been  sayed.  Dairy  cows  had  never 
passed  through  a  better  aotnoin  season,  foi  the  grass  continued 
fresh  and  growing  on  all  laronrable  situations,  and  tbe  milking 
period  was  contintied  longer  than  usual,  whilst  the  store  cattle 
and  young  stock  were  nerei  known  to  have  been  in  finer  condition 
than  at  tbe  close  of  the  year.  This  Is  a  faTourable  picture  of  the 
stock  and  prospects  of  Uie  home  farm. 

A  few  words  must,  however,  be  said  relative  to  the  probability 
ol  the  home  rsrmer  haTiug  more  land  on  his  hands  on  varioDs 
estates  than  he  has  ever  bad  before,  and  also  that  more  intelligent, 
indugtrloos,  and  peraeveriDg  men  will  be  lequind  in  the  imme- 
diate future  to  manage  farms  which  through  the  general  agricol- 
toral  depression  have  been  thrown  upon  tbe  hands  of  proprietors. 
In  consequence  of  what  we  term  the  great  revoltition  in  agricul- 
taral  aSaiis,  both  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  proprietors  of 
land  as  well  as  occupiers,  it  is  quito  clear  that  home  farmers  as 
well  as  occnpiers  generally  wlU  have  to  make  and  undertake  to 
carry  out  a  new  departure — a  change  of  cropping  and  system  of 
CQltitatioD. 

In  the  home  farm  department  of  this  Journal  we  have  kept 
bteadily  in  view  during  tbe  past  five  years  tbe  actual  necessity  of 
trealing  most  of  our  subjects  introduced  during  that  period  with 
tbe  object  of  enabling  tbe  home  farmer  to  combat  with  success 
the  great  and  Increasing  difficulties  surrounding  his  position.  In 
doing  this  we  have  brought  tbe  experience  of  a  long  life  to  bear 
upon  the  various  subjects  ;  and  altbougb  many  of  them  some 
years  ago  were  not  appreciated  by  some  fanners,  yet  as  they  were 


baaed  upon  our  own  practice  we  with  confidence  have  recom- 
mended them  for  adopUon  as  the  meaos  of  proceeding  under  what 
we  term  a  new  dcparinre,  so  indispensable  for  application  in  the 
present  aud  approacbiog  difficulties  of  the  fntare.  We  must  ask 
him  to  refer  more  particularly  to  tbe  articles  explaining  tbe  altera- 
tions in  cropping  and  cnlcivatioo  of  both  light  and  strong  soil*  as 
compared  with  the  four-contse  rotation  and  other  systems  so  much 
in  fashion  in  times  gone  by.  We  must  also  call  his  attention  to 
the  eohject  of  continuouB  corn-growing  upon  fertile  and  vale  soils, 
as  well  as  vegetable  cropping  of  lands  near  the  towns  and  within 
reach  of  the  metropolis  by  railway.  At  the  same  tiloe,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  manuriog  by  green  crops  plooghed  under  on 
certain  outlying  foiU  has  been  foand  to  have  the  double  effect 
of  tnanDriogandfallowingat  one  and  tbe  same  operation,  and  at  a 
lesa  cost  in  some  cases  than  the  naked  fallow.  In  fact,  it  will  be 
found  that  under  a  system  of  continuous  cropping  it  proves  to  be 
a  continuous  rallowing  aa  well  as  cropping,  ia  our  case  we  never 
made  a  long  fallow  for  more  than  twenty  years,  for  when  conch 
and  weeds  are  forked  out  at  every  opportunity  it  diminiebes  the 
coat  of  either  steam  power  or  animal  labour  in  the  cultivation. 

Again,  with  reference  to  tbe  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock,  onr 
artides  upon  the  subject  show  that  animals  do  not  pay  for  fatten- 
ing under  ordinary  circnmstancei,  unless  the  breeding  is  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  same  farm.  Freqaently,  too,  it  does  not 
even  then  pay  nnleas  the  animals,  whetber  they  are  of  sheep  or 
cattle,  are  maintained  in  improving  condition  from  their  birth  to 
their  death  by  slaughter,  being  kept  and  fed  so  that  tbe  aaimals 
may  never  lose  their  calves  or  Umb's  Besb,  and  be  fed  under  a 
liberal  system  of  proper  food,  npon  tbe  principle  and  practice  of 
early  maturity.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
weight  for  age  of  the  stock  at  all  tbe  recent  cattle  shows— those 
of  London,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  lambs  in  tbe  sheep  classes  are  the  heaviest  at  their 
age  ;  and  it  is  jost  tbe  same  with  bullock*. 

Let  us  consider  how  these  facts  affect  tbe  consumers  of  this 
coQotiy.  It  Is  collected  from  tbe  statistics  in  tbe  total  of  Oreat 
Britain,  and  shows  a  decrease  of  cattle  between  tbe  years  1874 
aod  1882,  amounts  318,491  of  all  ages;  and  also  exhibits  tbe 
decrease  in  sheep  of  all  ages  tor  the  period  from  1874  to  1881  to 
have  reached  the  marvellous  number  of  5,732,888  ;  and  the 
decrease  in  swine  is  proved  to  be  374,742  of  all  ages  for  the  same 
period.  Let  us  now  consider  bow  this  deficiency  can  be  made  up, 
for  it  is  evident  that  our  foreign  importations,  great  as  they  bava 
bsen,  are  likely  to  fall  off  rather  than  otherwise,  because  the 
population  abroad  over  the  areas  of  production  continues  to 
mcrease  to  an  enormous  exteot.  This  diminution  of  live  stock 
has  been  going  on  for  years,  but  to  a  very  Urge  extent  the 
quantity  of  meat  has  been  made  up  under  the  system  of  eariy 
maturity  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  will  in  the  future  be  the 
means  of  equalising  demand  and  supply. 

With  reference  to  tbe  price  of  com,  so  long  as  we  have  foreign 
imports  to  contend  with  Uie  price  must  be  low,  and  our  only 
retoge  to  which  we  can  resort  is  In  obtaining  large  and  abnndant 
crops,  but  this  has  unfortunately  for  seven  years  been  denied  ns 
as  a  rule,  through  the  influence  of  adverse  seasons.  To  take 
another  rule,  we  find  that  crops  of  com.  but  especially  Wheat, 
are  still  tbe  rent-paying  crops  npon  arable  farms,  and  so  we 
believe  they  are  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come,  tbe  only 
exceptions  being  the  produce  of  certain  districts  where  local 
requirements  are  of  a  special  kind,  such  as  fruit  and  vegetables, 
for  it  is  evident  that  we  keep  stock  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 
the  land  to  enable  it  to  carry  foil  crops  of  rent-paying  com- 
modities. Tet  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hesr  tbe  unpractical 
portion  of  writers  upon  the  subject  exclaim,  "  Oh  t  com  does  not 
pay  for  growing,  you  should  therefore  fall  back  upon  stock."  This 
IS  an  extreme  fallacy,  for  unless  upon  fertile  pastures  the  feeding 
of  cattle  or  aheep  for  slaughter,  or  the  results  of  dairy  farming, 
it  cannot  be  made  to  answer  the  purpoee  other  than  as  above 
stated,  tbe  manuring  of  land  to  secure  full  crops  of  corn.  It  Is 
true  that  the  sUtistical  returns  show  that  the  growth  of  Wheat 
has  decreased  during  the  past  eight  yeata  by  626,300  seres,  and 
Barley  also  dutiug  tbe  same  period  by  32,937  acres.  However, 
this  indicates  chiefly  the  inability  of  the  landed  proprietors,  as 
well  as  tenants,  to  find  capital  sufficient  for  its  cultivation,  and 
eousequently  we  find  an  increase  of  land  left  in  paatare  or  run 
to  waste  amounting  to  1.613,983  acres,  for  we  know  varions 
properties  now  only  a  sheep  walk  which  were  formerly  within 
our  knowledge  arable  &rms  cultivated  successfully. 

We  must  now,  however,  consider  the  natore  of  the  season  after 
entering  oo  the  year  1882.  The  growing  Wheat  presented  a 
t>eautifiil  and  luxuriant  appearauce,  with  a  regular  plant,  very 
forward,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  which  usually  promisee 
abundance.    The  work  of  the  farm,  too,  was  forward.  It  having 
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been  conducted  without  any  interruption,  so  that  all  the  Lent 
com,  Barley,  and  Oats,  as  well  as  Beans  and  Peas,  were  sown 
early,  with  as  fine  a  tilth  as  could  be  desired.  AH  the  field 
grasses,  Clover,  and  Sainfoin  were  strong  and  of  luxuriant  growth 
as  well  as  regular  in  plant.  The  pastures  likewise  carried  a  most 
promising  appearance,  the  only  exception  being  a  rather  irregular 
growth  in  the  water  meadows  owing  to  a  short  supply  of  flood 
water  in  the  previous  winter.  This  altogether  beautiful  prospect 
induced  us  to  think  that  although  Dame  Nature  had  in  previous 
years  got  into  our  debt  we  may  expect  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of 
the  seasons.  The  flocks  of  sheep  both  on  the  hill  and  vale  farms 
were  generalJy  healthy,  and  the  ewe  flocks  had  produced  a  large 
number  of  lambs  of  nearly  all  varieties.  Cattle,  too,  were  reported 
free  from  disease  in  nearly  every  district. 

This  prospect  of  early  abundance  had  the  effect  of  raising  high 
hopes  in  the  farmers*  breast,  that  we  had  entered  u]>on  a  cycle  of 
fieasons  which  would  requite  them  for  their  many  losses  by  flood 
and  field.  It  was,  however,  not  destined  for  the  present  year  to 
prove  one  of  the  cycle,  for  on  the  29th  of  April  a  terrible  storm 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  with  more  or  less  severity,  and 
it  was  followed  by  cold  easterly  winds,  which  arrested  in  their 
growth  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  destroying  at  one  blow  all 
our  anticipations  in  which  we  had  indulged  of  an  early  and 
abundant  harvest  Nevertheless,  although  the  character  of  the 
weather  during  the  summer  proved  cold  and  stormy  and  un- 
favourable for  cereal  crops,  yet  the  hay  crops  were  bulky  in 
quantity ;  the  Bean  and  Pea  crops,  too,  were  good  in  the  midland 
and  westera  counties,  and  the  season  may  also  be  called  one 
particularly  favourable  for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  Still,  though 
the  hay  crops  were  good  all  round,  yet  the  difficulty  of  securing  it 
in  go<Jd  condition  was  very  discouraging.  It  was,  however,  a 
season  well  suited  to  test  the  experiments  of  securing  hay  in  bad 
weather  by  the  use  of  the  exhaustion  of  heat  from  the  ricks  after 
being  built  with  the  various  kinds  of  fans  devised  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  failures  have  occurred  by  the  hay 
ricks  thus  treated  proving  in  most  cases  of  little  value.  It  is, 
however,  with  regard  to  both  hay  and  com,  especially  in  the 
northern  counties  and  Scotland,  that  we  yet  trast  the  system  may 
ultimately  be  made  available.  We  cannot  but  consider  the  state- 
ments made  by  Messrs.  Neilson  &  Enowles,  the  originators  of 
the  system,  are  truthful,  and  as  it  proved  successful  with  them 
for  a  series  of  years  there  is  yet  hope  that  farmers  may  eventually 
master  the  details.  The  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  made  a  sad 
blander  in  the  experiments  carried  out  at  the  Beading  meeting, 
and  is  likely  to  discourage  many  persons ;  we  have,  however, 
strong  hope  that  eventually  it  may  be  brought  into  use  so  as  to 
enable  the  fanners  to  combat  the  climate.  Mr.  Gibbs*  steam  hay- 
drier  will  be  sure  to  answer  the  purpose  of  drying  both  sorts  of 
hay,  either  of  meadow  or  field  growth,  but  it  is  better  for  the 
former  than  the  latter,  as  we  fear  much  leaf  of  the  field  hay  will 
be  lost  in  the  process  ;  this,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  machinery, 
being  £360,  will  serve  to  exclude  its  use  in  many  instances. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  root  crops  of  the  kingdom.  Mangold 
and  Potatoes  are  both  under  the  average  by  reason  of  the  low 
temperature  which  prevailed  ;  but  Swedes,  Turnips,  Cabbage, 
and  Carrots  are  fine  crops,  and  the  late  crops  of  grass  most 
abundant ;  this  tended  to  raise  the  value  of  sheep,  together  with 
diminished  numbers,  to  a  price  higher  than  we  can  ever  recollect 
in  any  previous  year.  The  same  may  be  said  with  cattle,  which 
have  made  high  prices.  Serious  floods  have  occurred  in  various 
counties  which  have  proved  disastrous  in  grazing  districts. 

To  conclude  our  retrospect  we  give  a  general  statement  of  the 
lesolts  of  the  harvest.  We  estimate  the  Wheat  crop  as  an  average 
one  of  the  last  seven  years,  but  under  the  average  of  twenty  years, 
with  a  large  acreage  grown  owing  to  the  favourable  seed  time, 
and  the  grain  of  good  quality  where  well  harvested.  Barley  like 
Wheat  is  about  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years,  but  of  poor 
quality  and  badly  harvested.  Oats  are  one  of  the  finest  crops 
ever  grown  in  England,  having  been,  however,  somewhat  injured 
by  the  difiicult  harvest.  We  cannot  omit  the  notice  of  full  crops 
of  straw  generally,  which  is  important  both  for  fodder  and  sale, 
especially  the  latter,  as  it  has  lately  made  a  higher  value  than  it 
has  ever  done  before. 


MAXIMUM  WEIGHT  FOR  AGE  OF  CATTLE  AND 

SHEEP. 

(^Continwd  from  page  603,  last  vol.) 

As  space  could  not  be  found  last  week  for  the  conclusion  of 
our  remarks  we  now  give  the  weight  for  age  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  Bingley  Hall  Show  and  some  at 
the  Islington  Hall  Show.  The  heaviest  pen  of  three  Lincoln  wether 
sheep  alive,  weight  of  9  cwt.  0  qrs.  22  lbs.,  is  recorded.    The  pen 


of  Coltswold  wethers,  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cardiff,  weigh®^ 
8  cwt.  4  lb3.  The  Leicesters,  formerly  called  the  premier  breed  o^ 
England,  are  at  present  held  by  few,  especially  of  the  pure  Dishley 
stock  descended  in  a  direct  line.  The  weight  of  the  heaviest  pen 
of  wethers  was  only  6  cwt.  3  qrs.  14  lbs.  The  South  Downs, 
although  maintaining  their  admirable  position  for  quality,  are  in 
weight  much  less  than  some  others  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  them  a  place  here,  as  the  wethers  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  weighed  6  cwt.  9  lbs.,  and  at  weight  for  age  nearly 
approached  the  Leicesters,  and  we  notice  them,  readily  admitting 
nothing  in  the  mutton  classes  can  exceed  them  for  quality.  We 
will  now  refer  to  the  Oxford  Downs  (the  pen  of  wethers  weighed 
8  cwt.  8  !bs.)  shown  by  Mr.  Brassey.  The  Shropshire  class  exhi- 
bited a  pen  of  wethers,  the  best  weighing  onJy  7  cwt.  1  qr.  6  lbs., 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Loder.  We  must  now  refer  to  what  is  fre- 
quently called  the  coming  sheep— viz.,  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Down 
sheep.  But  although  splendid  and  heavy  weight  for  age  as  they 
show,  exceeding  all  others  for  early  maturity,  yet  they  can  never 
displace  the  long-woolled  breeds  in  their  native  strongholds  (the 
grazing  pastures  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties),  for  this 
simple  reason — that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  graze  in  company 
with  bullocks  as  the  long- wools  do  because  of  their  roaming  habits, 
for  they  will  not  eat  and  lie  down  side  by  side  with  horned  cattle 
as  the  long-wools  will  always  do.  The  heaviest  pen  of  wethers 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Morrison,  who,  it  seems,  cannot  yet  be  beaten 
in  wether  sheep,  weighed  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  Its.  As  in  the  cattle 
classes  we  made  especial  mention  of  the  weights  for  age  of  the 
youngest  animals,  so  we  must  give  S]:>ecial  attention  to  the  weights 
of  lambs  in  the  sheep  classes.  At  Bingley  Hall  Show  the  pen  of 
three  Hamp^ire  Down  lambs,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morrison  of  Tis- 
bury,  Wilts,  weighed  at  about  ten  months  old  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  1  lb., 
live  weight.  At  the  Islington  Hall  Show  a  pen  of  three  lambs 
of  the  same  breed,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Parsons  of  West  Stratton, 
Hants,  at  the  same  age  weighed  6  cwt,  live  weights.  Either  of 
these  pens  of  lambs  exceed  in  weight  any  lambs  of  the  long-woolled 
breeds  and  all  others,  and  this  is  very  important  for  practical  men 
to  consider ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  lambs  wer^  probably  housed  and  fed  under  cover  during 
their  whole  lives,  and  were  also  selected  from  large  fiocks,  and  as 
the  per-centage  of  exceptional  animals  may  be  reckoned  at  3  per 
cent,  every  lamb  shown  was  an  exceptional  animal,  for  even 
amongst  the  three  exceptionals  there  will  always  be  one  better 
than  the  others.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  say  that  several 
breeders  of  Hants  Downs  may  have  done  likewise,  especially  Mr. 
George  Jndd  of  Barton  Stacey,  Hants,  who  took  the  prize  for  the 
best  hundred  lambs  at  Winchester  Show  Fair  in  October  last, 
which  lambs  averaged  over  13  stone  at  about  eight  months  old, 
all  fed  in  the  open  field.  We  mention  this  to  show  the  home 
farmer  the  actual  difference  between  open  field  feeding  with  a 
whole  fiock  and  house  feeding  with  a  few  select  exceptional 
animals.  The  result  of  this  selection  and  house-feeding  must  at 
any  rate  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  butchers  and  consumers, 
especially  at  Christmas  time.  Such  results  as  we  have  named 
cannot  be  realised  by  any  of  the  long-woolled  breeds,  weight,  age, 
and  quality  considered. 


CHALLENGE  CUPS. 

Thebe  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  Birmingham 
challenge  cup  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  Game  fancy.  In 
what  other  breed  do  we  hear  of  £50  and  £100  being  given  for  a 
bird  P  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  some  &mous  Dark  Bralmia  fetches 
an  equally  long  price,  but  then  it  is  a  bird  which  is  sure  to  win,  and 
to  win  back  a  considerable  part  of  its  purchase  money,  and  with 
this  object  it  is  bought.  Game  fanciers,  however,  have  of  late  given 
these  sums  for  specimens  of  high  pedigree  with  a  view  solely  to 
breeding.  Making  allowances  for  the  fact  that  they  have  long  been 
peculiany  scientific  and  careful  breeders,  and  that  consequently  it  is 
to  them  of  supreme  importance  to  have  stock  birds  as  near  perfection 
as  possible,  still  the  desire  to  win  the  great  prize  encourages  this 
care,  and  the  chance  of  winning  it  attnicts  new  admirers  to  the 
breed.  Is  it  desirable  that  any  breed  should  have  this  special 
encouragement  f  We  have  seen  plausible  reasons  against  the  offer- 
ing of  such  cups.  Some  years  ago  cups  of  considerable  value  were 
subscribed  for  and  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  Dark  Brahma 
cockerels  and  pullets.  These  were  objected  to,  and  not  without 
reason  as  it  seemed  to  us,  because  in  the  first  place  they  were  only 
the  result  of  a  transient  furore  of  the  year,  and  there  was  little 


attempt  to  make  them  an  annual  honour;  and  secondly  because, 
being  got  up  for  the  particular  occasion  and  shortly  before  the  show, 
there  was  a  strong  presumption  as  to  who  the  winners  would  be. 
Indeed,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  probable  and,  as  the  eyent  proyed, 
the  actual,  winners  really  did  subscribe  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  cup's  yalue.  To  the  case,  howeyer,  of  challenge  cups  sub- 
scribed for  or  presented  long  before  the  competition,  and  only  to  be 
held  for  a  year,  or  actually  made  oyer  to  their  holders  after  a  series 
of  yictories,  these  objections  cann6t  possibly  apply.  The  very  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  to  be  held  and  won  provide  for  several 
years  at  least,  and  prevent  all  chance  of  a  fSsncier  who  happens  to 
have  a  good  lot  of  chickens  subscribing  for  his  own  benefit.  The 
only  reasonable  exception,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  that  can  be  taken  to 
them  is  this — vie.,  that  they  make  too  much  difference  between  the 
first  and  seeond^prize  birds.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  put  this  great 
distinction  between  two  birds  which  possibly  differ  so  little  as  to 
cause  a  judge  much  perplexity,  and  which  different  judges  would 
place  in  d&erent  order  ^  To  this  we  say,  the  objection  applies  to 
all  order  of  merit  in  awards.  In  every  prize  list  it  must  of  neces- 
sity frequently  be  the  case  that  there  is  hardly  appreciable  supe- 
riority in  some  first- prise  bird  over  the  second,  or  second  over  the 
third.  The  objection  applies  far  less  to  a  cup  given  to  the  best  of 
many  first  winners,  because  in  several  classes  there  is  more  chance 
of  one  bird  standing  out  in  front  of  all  competitors  than  there  is  in 

a  single  class. 

However,  putting  aside  these  minor  objections  to  any  large  and 
handsome  prize,  all  of  which  seem  to  us  easily  answerable,  we  must 
look  at  the  whole  subject  from  a  broader  point  of  view.  What  is 
the  object  of  all  such  competitions  and  all  prizes  ?  Surely  it  is  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  poultry  through  the  means  of  emulation, 
and  whatever  arrangement  of  awards  promotes  that  emulation  in 
the  best  and  fairest  way  is  the  best  arrangement.  The  reward- 
ing of  this  or  that  specimen  with  a  first  or  a  second  prize  is  only 
a  minor  and  accidental  consideration.  The  general  encourage- 
ment of  intelligent  and  enterprising  breeders  is  the  main  end,  and 
the  one  which  we  should  keep  steadily  in  view  when  we  draw 
up  schedules  and  arrange  prize  lists.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,"  and  the  fact  that  the  offering  of  a  challenge  cup 
for  one  particular  breed  has  had  a  mariced  effect  in  promoting 
excellence  in  that  breed  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  offering  of  challenge  cups. 

The  aim  which  we  nave  in  view  in  calling  attention  to  this  fact 
is  to  suggest  to  fanciers  of  other  breeds  whether  they  might  n(jt 
usefully  combine  to  procure  similar  distinctions  for  their  own 
varieties.  Dorkings  especially  occur  to  us.  There  is  not  the  array 
of  them  there  once  was  at  Birmingham  when  the  prizes  were 
pecuniarily  far  better  worth  winning  than  they  now  are.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  decline  in  numbers  has  some  connection 
with  reduction  in  the  amount  of  prizes.  Those  who  trade  upon 
exhibition  and  sell  their  superfluous  stock  at  enhanced  prices  on 
the  strength  of  one  or  two  Birmingham  prizes  are  content  with  this, 
and  do  not  think  so  much  about  the  sums  actually  won.  There  are, 
however,  many  exhibitors  of  Dorkings,  and  there  used  to  be  more, 
who  do  not  show  anywhere  else.  Oji^ers  of  parks  and  large  estates 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  allow  their 
bailiffd  and  gamekeepers  who  rear  them  to  show  a  few  birds  once  a 
year  for  their  trial,  and  Birmingham  is  generally  the  show  selected. 
If,  however,  the  returns  are  very  small,  and  nothing  but  a  first 
or  second  prize  can  possibly  recoup  the  cost  of  entry  fee  and 
travelling  expenses,  this  permission  is  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
as  we  well  know  often  has  so  been.  Still,  the  numbers  have  fallen 
off,  and  not  the  quality.  It  struck  us  this  year  at  Birmingham  that 
the  Dorking  winners  were  an  extremely  good  lot,  surpassing  far 
in  excellence  as  a  whole  those  of  any  other  show  of  the  season. 
This  is  evidence  that  it  is  the  place  to  which  the  great  Dorking 
&nciers  turn  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prize  list  is  hardly  worthy 
of  the  place  or  the  breed.  We  cannot  but  think  that  if  some  ener- 
getic admirer  or  band  of  admirers  of  this  fine  old  breed  would 
collect  enough  to  purchase  a  handsome  challenge  cup  great  good 
would  accrue.  Those  who  possess  fine  stocks  would  be  encouraged 
to  keep  them  up,  and  those  who  do  not  exhibit  their  birds  to  do 
so  at  least  this  once  a  year.  We  think  much  of  this  last  point, 
for  we  feel  sure  that  there  are  owners  of  fine  yards  of  Dorkings  who 
seldom  or  never  let  their  birds  be  publicly  seen,  and  so  do  not  give 
their  neighbours  a  chance  of  buying  of  them.  All  that  tends  to 
discourage  overshowing  and  professional  showing  of  a  few  birds, 
but  promotes  the  occasional  exnibition  of  the  flower  of  many  yardn, 
does  good  to  the  poultry  fancy.  Some  more  challenge  cups  would 
probably  have  this  desired  effect. — 0. 

FORTHCOMING  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  exhibition  poultry  that  the  month 
of  January  may  not  be  a  cold  one.    A  number  of  schedules  of  shows 


are  lying  before  us,  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  held  during  the 
early  weeks  of  next  year.  For  the  10th  and  11th  of  January  the 
second  of  the  revived  Taunton  shows  is  fixed,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken.1  Classification  for  poultry  and  Pigeons  is  good  and  ezhanative. 
There  is  a  valuable  prize — viz.,  a  six-guinea  cap,  offered  by  Kr.  Mar- 
shall, the  President  of  the  Society,  for  the  winner  of  the  larirest 
number  of  prizee  in  the  open  Pigeon  classes.  This  cup  is  awarded  in 
a  somewhat  unusual  way,  for  prizes  do  not,  aooordtng  to  their  degree, 
count  so  many  points,  but  all  are  oonsidered  equal. 


Oir  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  the  Aberdeen  Show  is  to  be  held. 
There  are  sixty  classes  for  poultry,  arranged  alphabetically.  Among 
them  are  eight  for  Dorkings,  which  are  always  strong  classes  in  Soo^ 
land.  The  entry  fee  is  moderate — viz.,  3i.  Qd.  The  Judge  is  Kr.  A. 
Comyns,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Ponltry  Club.  The  Pigeon  classes  are  forty, 
twelve  being  for  Ponters^the  special  fancy  we  presume  of  the  locality. 
The  Pigeon  Judge  is  Mr.  E .  Beckwitb.  The  entries  close  on  Dec.  dOth, 
and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  John  Cowe,  27,  Dee  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Thb  Show  of  the  Dudley  Columbaiian  Society  is  fixed  for  Jan.  12th, 
18th,  and  15tb.  The  poultry  section  consists  of  six  classes  for  Game 
and  five  for  Game  Bantams,  and  is  to  be  judged  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Ashley  and  W.  H.  Wheeler.  Pigeonn  have  twenty-seven  classes. 
Among  them  are  special  clanses  for  *'  Eastern  Frilled,"  and  **  German 
Non-Frilled."  The  Judge  of  Pigeons  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Lndlow.  There  is 
an  unusually  good  schedule  for  caee  birds.  The  Hon.  Sec.  is  Mr. 
G.  H.  Parke,  Saracen's  Head  Hotel,  Dudley. 


Wb  have  the  schedule  of  the  first  show  of  any  importance,  to  be 
held  at  Buckingham  on  January  17th  and  18th  under  Poultry  Clnb 
rules.  We  fancy  that  its  origin,  like  that  of  the  Hemel  Hempetead 
Show,  is  greatly  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  whose 
name  we  observe  upon  the  Committee.  Poultry  have  forty-one 
classes.  Pigeons  eleven.  The  Judges  are  Mr.  Teebay  and  Mr.  fiiqui- 
lant.    The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  F.  Marsh,  Buckingham. 


Ov  the  24th  and  25th  the  sixth  Yeovil  Show  is  to  be  held.  It 
has  certainly  become  a  leading  Exbibition,  and  the  classification  is 
extended.  It  is  one  of  the  few  shows  of  the  season  at  which  fanciera 
of  White  Game  and  Silkies  will  find  classes  for  their  favourites. 
Game  Bantams,  too,  are  favoured  with  eight  classes  for  single  birds, 
and  other  Bantams  with  five  for  pairs.  In  Pigeons  Pouters  have  four 
classes.  Carriers  six,  Dragoons  six ;  Tumblers,  Owls,  Turbits.  and 
Antwerpe,  each  four.  But  fanciers  should  send  for  the  prize  list  to 
Mr.  Bobeit  Leach,  Pall  Hotel,  Yeovil.— C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Goat  Fanning  (A  Subseriber).^^'^e  sball  most  readily  redeem  our  pnmiie 
made  on  November  S3rd,  1880,  and  pr(^>08e  to  give  an  article  on  Qoat  £urm- 
ing  in  an  early  lasue. 

Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  (/.  X).~The  price  of  the  hook  by  Mr.  Oook 
is  2«.,  post  free  3*.  24. 

Crop-boond  Fowl  iSmeu  J?«r&y).— Yoa  have  adopted  the  right  treat- 
ment, and  if  farther  efforts  fail  to  afford  relief  the  only  alternative  will  be  to 
open  the  crop  and  remove  the  obstruction ;  but  »kill  is  requisite  for  performing 
the  operation  successfully,  and  we  should  persevere  with  the  warm  water,  mbbing, 
and  castor  oil  remedy  for  some  time  longer,  and  especially  aa  it  has  proved 
beneficial. 

METROBOLOGICAL  OBSSRTATIONS. 

Oamdcn  Squab  r,  Lokdok. 

Lat  510  ir  iSr  N. ;  Long,  ffi  8  O"  W. ;  Altitnda.  Ill  feet 
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BEMAHES. 
84th.— Fine^  bright,  and  frosfy. 
S6th.— Dull,  wet,  and  mild. 
S6th.— Fine  but  damp  morning ;  rain  afterwards. 
27th. — Fine  at  first ;  afternoon  and  evening  wet ;  very  warm. 
S8th. — Squally  during  night ;  fine,  dry,  mild  day. 
29th. — Squally ;  slight  misty  rain  at  times. 

30tb.— Very  wet  morning ;  fine,  with  clearer  sky,  in  afternoon ;  doQ  damp  even- 
ing ;  still  very  mild 
Although  the  first  day  of  the  week  wa<s  frosty,  the  latter  part  was  so  remark- 
ably warm  a«  to  raise  the  mean  for  the  week  to  nearly  48<',  or  V^  above  the 
average.— G.  J.  STiiOHS. 
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RoTil  SooMr  at  4  W  p.x. 
Q»kett  Olab  U  8  F  JL 
Bale  of   Bxcis  FUiota   «Dd  BnltK 
Snd  BinnjiT  imn  Bfifhutt. 

Bod^  of  Art*  «t  e  ?  jc. 


GAIIDEN   STBUOTUEES. 

iHE  part  'wMoh  glaes  houses  play  in  the 

•  sacoesB  or  uoa-sacoeBS  of  gardeners  has 
i  *  not,  I  think,  ever  been  fairly  taken  into 

*  account  in  estimating  results.    Even  the 
Orape  Yine  resents  in  many  cases  the 

'  accommodation  afforded  it,  while  there 
are  very  few  gardena  which  have  not  one  or 
more  exunplea  of  plant  stmctmes  totally 
ited  for  the  purpose.  Not  only  is  this  the  case, 
uuu  dncli  examples  are  to  be  foond  in  instances 
where  the  glass  has  been  lately  erected,  some- 
times by  horticultural  bnilders.  Only  lately  a  gentle- 
man applied  for  the  plan  of  a  Btraeture  in  which  plants 
would  grow,  and  yet  he  had  within  the  last  two  years 
erected  a  series  of  houses  for  plant  onlture.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  range,  which  looked  most 
pTomiEing  from  the  further  end  of  the  garden,  but  the 
houses  were  not  fitted  for  the  work,  I  know  it  is  said 
that  gardeners  are  not  to  blame  when  such  cases  occur, 
but  I  know  more  than  one  gardener  who  has  had  the 
planning  of  houses.  I  have  a  very  unsatisfactory  house, 
but  it  is,  however,  the  only  structure  out  of  several 
ainoe  erected  that  I  would  condemn ;  the  pitch  of  the 
roof  being  too  steep,  and  practically  imsuited  for 
cultural  purposes  at  any  time  except  during  spring  and 
autumn.  There  is  perhaps  no  plant,  at  least  no  popular 
plants,  which  so  thoroughly  show  like  or  dislike  to 
their  quarters  as  many  Orchids,  and  not  only  uncom- 
mon Orchids,  but  even  the  best  known  kinds.  I  know 
a  good  Orchid  grower  who  fails  with  Dendrobium  nobile 
and  Cypr^edium  insigue,  because  there  is  not  a  stmc- 
ture  iu  his  garden  in  which  they  will  grow.  A  visitor 
lately  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  growths  Odonto- 
glossum  Boezlii  was  middng  here,  as  he  could  hardly 
induce  it  to  keep  alive.  In  this  instance  the  plant  in 
question  grows  like  a  weed  with  no  raore  care  than  is 
bestowed  on  our  commonest  plants.  The  following  is 
a  very  striking  instance  of  the  effect  that  a  proper 
house  has  on  the  health  of  a  plant.  When  I  came 
here  I  found  the  Eucharises  in  a  very  poor  condition, 
and  ascertained  that  there  had  never  been  anything 
made  of  it.  A  fresh  stock  of  healthy  plants  was 
obtained,  and  these  went  exaotly  like  the  others,  and 
for  several  years  experiments  were  tried,  and  always 
without  success,  until  a  new  structure  was  erected  for 
growing  that  and  similar  plants, .and  within  six 
months  the  stock  was  in  perfect  health.  We  have  a 
large  and  uninterrupted  supply  of  Pelargoniums  and 
LUy  of  the  Valley  the  whole  winter  through ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  we  coidd  not  have  so  managed  with  the  kind 


of  glass  houses  then  at  our  command.    Now  with 
proper  structure  we  find  no  difBcolty. 

As  to  the  kind  of  struetnre  for  particular  purposes,  I 
would  greatly  prefer  large  stntotures  for  the  cidtnre  of 
fniit.  A  Feadi  house  or  a  vinery  as  a  lean-to  should 
not  be  less  than  18  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  erection  is 
considerably  increased  in  the  case  of  large  houses  as 
i^ainst  small  ones,  but  after  they  are  up  and  paid  for 
the  large  houses  have  all  the  advantages  on  their  side. 
To  the  gardener  who  is  pressed  not  only  to  produce 
fruit  but  also  to  produce  Sowers  without  the  necessary 
accommodation,  these  large  houses  are  especially  valu- 
able; so  valuable  are  they  that  I  know  an  instance 
where  a  crop  pf  Chrysanthemums  from  two  Peach 
houses  nearly  doubled  the  amount  brought  for  the 
legitimate  crop  in  the  previous  summer  and  autumn. 
"When  fruit  houses  are  erected  the  requirements  of  the 
future  with  regard  to  flowers  should  most  decidedly  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  furore  for  fine-foliage 
plants  appears  to  be  decreasing,  and  flowering  plants 
becoming  more  prominent.  By  this  change  in  fashion 
more  work  will  be  entailed  on  gardeners,  and  so  much 
the  easier  will  it  be  for  those  who  can  employ  their  glass 
structures    for    the    production    alike    of    fruit    and 


We  do  not  need  plant  houses  very  large.  Gardens 
generally  are  not  so  much  kept  up  for  show  as  for 
utili^.  Large  specimen  plants  are  in  most  cases 
found  to  be  costly,  taking  up  room  without  any  ade- 
quate return  being  given ;  the  most  useful  plant  struc- 
turea  therefore  ^nll  be  found  to  be  low  flat  buildings 
about  12  or  18  feet  in  width,  with  a  central  path  and 
two  side  beds  or  benches.  At  the  same  time  where  out 
flowers  are  in  great  demand  Camellias,  Lapi^erias,  and 
Gardenias  will  require  structures  of  larger  dimensions 
in  order  to  allow  for  planting  out. 

Would-be  investors  in  glass  houses  must  he  much 
perplexed  by  the  several  inventors  and  patentees  in  the 
field.  Having  to  do  most  of  such  work  with  local 
and  estate  labour,  I  have  had  my  share  of  thought  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  Putty  or  no  putty, 
Belgian  vemi*  English  glass,  deal  against  log,  iron 
instead  of  wood,  have  all  been  under  serious  review- 
Several  hundreds  of  miles  have  been  travelled  to  see 
the  best  systema.  However,  up  to  the  present  we  have 
not  dispensed  with  putty,  though  it  is  employed  only 
as  a  bed  for  the  glass,  as  effective  and  more  lasting 
than  using  it  as  a  holder-down  as  well.  Good  Belgian 
glass  we  found  to  be  aa  expensive  as  the  same  quality 
of  Kngliab,  and  have  employed  the  latter  in  preference. 
In  the  matter  of  wood  that  has  been  bought  in  the 
log,  cut  up  and  dried  before  using,  we  can  insure 
getting  wood  of  on  older  growth  from  the  log.  Between 
wood  and  iron  a  compromise  has  lately  been  made. 
The  last  erection  here  had  all  the  main  bearers  of  tee 
and  angle-iron  batted  into  the  walls,  and  on  these  the 
wood  framework  was  laid  and  fastened  down  here  and 
there  with  screw  nails.  Such  a  structure  is  as  nearly 
indestructible  as  can  be  expected.  When  the  woodwork 
gives  way  (there  are  no  heavy  rafters  required)  the 
screw  noils  are  easily  taken  out,  the  rcof  removed,  the 
glass  taken  oat  of  its  bed,  a  new  wooden  framework 
laid  on  and  screwed  down,  and  the  glass  returned  to  its 
former  position.  Such  an  arrangement  is  also  cheap, 
while  thoroughly  strong.  We  have  not  tried  the 
iron  rafters  on  luge  structures  as  yet,  but  hope  to 
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do  80  on  a  ranee  of  now  vineries.  Twc-inch  lee  and  angle- 
iron  Ib  employed  for  these  plant  structures.  For  large  vineries 
with  a  length  of  20  to  24  leet  of  roof  a  stronger  make  will  be 
i^uired. — R.  P.  B. 


CULTURE  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  WISH  to  make  a  few  remarks  through  your  valuable  Journal 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  good  flowers  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum. In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "J.  D."  (page  556, 
last  volume),  one  of  the  main  features  which  wilt  lead  to 
success  are  never  to  let  the  plants  receive  a  check.  I  much 
prefer  striking  the  cuttings  slnglv  in  small  thumb  pots  not 
later  than  the  end  of  February  ;  allow  them  to  remain  in  these 
till  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  which  will  be  about  the  third 
week  in  March  ;  shift  them  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  in  which 
they  can  remain  till  the  end  of  April,  .hen  transfer  them 
into  6-inch  pots,  using  moderately  good  soil.  -The  plants 
remain  in  these  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  early-flower- 
ing varieties  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later,  when  they  are  placed 
in  8  or  9-inch  pots.  The  soil  I  employ  is  a  strong  loam,  with 
about  a  sixth  of  leaf  soil  with  a  little  bone  dust  or  crushed 
oystershells. 

The  Chrysanthemum  requires  very  firm  po  ting,  a  little  soot 
mixed  with  the  soil  being  beneficial,  and  careful  drainage  is 
essen  ial.  I  make  a  point  of  noi  overfilling  the  pots,  leaving 
from  1  to  1  j^  inch  of  space  for  top-diessing.  This  is  given  about 
the  middle  of  September.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fibry  loam 
and  well-decayed  fowl  or  pigeon  manure  is  placed  about  half 
an  inch  deep  on  the  surface,  leaving  the  other  space  till  the 
middle  of  October,  when  the  same  mixture  is  employed,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  guano.  I  think  it  matters  very  li  tie 
what  kind  of  liquid  manure  is  choeen  if  i.  be  used  judiciously. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  lay  down  a  rule  on  this  point, 
as  some  varieties  require  more  feeding  than  others. 

To  ripening  the  wood  I  pay  very  little  attenuon,  as  i'  is 
impossible  to  retain  the  foliage  where  the  wood  is  ripened  and 
to  nave  good  plants  with  foliage  covering  the  po  s.  The  wood 
musr  not  be  too  ripe  :  the  best  and  larges:  flowers  are  produced 
on  rather  soft  wood. 

One  of  the  main  points  which  leads  to  success  is  stopping 
at  .he  right  period  This  requires  much  judgment,  as  some 
varie  ies  need  stopping  as  early  as  the  last  week  in  April,  say 
Mr.  Brunlees,  while  o  hers  should  not  be  s  opped  till  wi  hin  a 
fortnight  of  the  time  of  their  final  pot  ing. 

To  bring  perfect  Chrysan  hemums,  whether  incurved  or 
Japanese,  they  require  both  heat  and  air  night  and  day.  When 
unfolding  their  blooms  they  will  stand  more  heat  than  many 
suppose,  but  must  have  plenty  of  air  after  the  flowers  show 
colour.  I  use  shading  in  bright  sunnv  weather,  as  many  of  the 
colours  are  very  delicate  and  soon  become  pale  :  white  turns 
lilac,  and  lilac  becomes  almost  white  ;  besiaes,  the  incurved 
varieties  will  soon  reflex  and  become  useless  for  exhibition, 
especially  for  grouping. 

I  am  convinced  than  several  varieties  are  synonymous.  For 
instance,  Golden  Queen  and  Emily  Dale,  Queen  of  England  and 
Princess  Royd,  are  alike.  Empress  of  India,  Whit«  Queen, 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham  are  also  much  alike,  and  there  are  several 
others.  I  will  say  more  on  a  future  date. — ^A  Grower  ahd 
Exhibitor. 


VENTILATION. 

This  is  a  subject  of  general  interest  to  gardeners,  and, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  majority  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  daily  routine,  and  causes  little  or  no  perplexity,  I 
must  confess  that  I  cannot  look  at  it  in  that  light ;  in  fact  I 
think  that  if  any  subject  needs  ventilating  it  is  ventilation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  if  I  were  to  quote  different  writers  to 
the  horticultural  press  an  abundant  weight  of  evidence  would 
lie  on  the  side  of  free  ventilation,  while  a  few  lines  would 
suffice  for  any  to  the  contrary.  However,  to  start  with  a  high 
authority.  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  recent  articles  on  Grape-growing 
says,  ou  page  338,  vol.  iv.,  of  the  Journal,  **  Unless  a  house  is 
glazed  closer  tlhau  I  ever  saw  one  it  is  not  necessary  to  open 
the  ventilators  merely  for  an  interchange  of  air."    The  Lancar 


shire  system  of  Cucumber-growing  has  often  been  alluded  to  in 
these  pages  lately,  especial  mention  having  been  made  of  Mr. 
Whittaker's  nursery  at  Prescot  by  Mr.  Bardoey  and  others, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  not  only  Cucumoers  but  lar^e 
quantities  of  sturdy  plants  of  various  kinds  are  grown  m 
large  houses  without  any  ventilators  whatever ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Iggulden  a  week  or  two  after,  writing  on  winter  Cucumbers, 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  ventilating  on  all  favourable 
occasions. 

I  think  that  ventilation  is  often  overdone.  We  endeavour 
to  obtain  what  we  consider  a  suitable  condition  of  atmosphere 
in  regard  to  heat  and  moisture  at  great  labour  and  cost,  and 
immediately  use  means  to  get  rid  of  the  same  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Science  should  help  us  here.  We  know  that  a  room 
filled  with  human  beings  soon  becomes  unfit  to  live  in  if  there 
be  no  ventilation,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  learning  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  a  man  requires  in  a  given  time ; 
but  we  want  to  know  to  what  extent  plants  vitiate  the  air,  or 
what  property  there  is  in  fresh  air  that  they  require,  and  how 
much. 

I  may  mention  that  at  the  present  time  I  am  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  Orchids,  and  diligently  read  all  I  can  on  the  subject. 
The  stereotyped  directions  are,  at  least  in  the  growing  season, 
"  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  with  abundance  of  air,"  con- 
ditions easy  to  maintain  perhaps  with  a  genial  moisture-laden 
south-west  breeze  ;  but  how  with  a  dry  north-easter?  Then 
it  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  seen  it  before  expressed,  like  trying 
to  damp  the  air  of  the  whole  country  side. 

**  I  could  a  tale  unfold,"  which,  if  the  reader  has  any  sym- 
pathy for  the  tender  feelings  of  plants,  would  "  harrow  up  his 
soul ;  "  and  if  the  recital  did  not ''  freeze  his  blood  in  his  veins  " 
the  reality  did  do  so  meet  effectually,  for  a  batch  of  Phalae- 
nopsids  just  pushing  into  growth  after  their  lon^  voyage  wae 
ruined,  although  it  was  done  with  the  kind  intention  of  giving 
them  air. 

In  conclusion,  in  all  ordinary  glass  houses  where  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  outside  and  inside  temperature 
exists,  is  it  necessary  to  open  the  ventilators  to  change  the  air  ? 
Will  not  the   radiation  of  heat  from  the  hot-water  pipes 

Erevent  stagnation  ?  and  does  any  tropical  plant  in  its  native 
abitat  ever  experience  anything  like  British  east  wind? — 
J.  J.y  Lancashire. 


DUKE  OF  ALBANY  PEA; 

The  new  year  is  not  an  inappropriate  time  to  refer  to  new 
vegetables,  and  amongst  these  must  be  included  the  Pea  in 
question.  When  we  remember  the  splendid  Peas  that  have 
been  introduced  during  the  past  few  years  it  is  evident  that  a 
new  comer  must  possess  high  qualities  to  obtain  a  creditable 
position.  The  Duke  of  Albany  does  possess  high  qualities  ; 
the  rows  of  it  at  Riverdale  last  year,  where  it  was  raised  bv 
Mr.  Abbott,  surpassed  all  others  in  the  same  garden,  where  all 
the  best  were  grown  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  is  the  result  of  a  cross '  between 
Abbott's  Hallamshire  Hero,  a  variety  of  superior  quality,  and 
Culverweirs  Telegraph.  It  is  a  wrinkled  Marrow,  growing 
5  or  6  feet  high,  ana  bears  its  l&rge  dark  green  pods  in  pairs, 
the  rows  being  laden  with  them.  They  were  larger  than  those 
of  Telegraph,  not  quite  so  much  curved,  and  covered  with  a 
dense  bloom.  The  peas  are  large,  from  nine  to  eleven  in  a 
pod,  deep  rich  green  in  colour,  and  in  this  respect  and  flavour 
Deing  qmte  equal  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  But  the  new  Pea  is  much 
earlier  than  this  old  favourite,  for  on  some  of  both  being  sown 
on  June  12th  the  Duke  gave  an  abundant  vield  of  fine  pods, 
while  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  the  cold  Slieffield  district  failed  to  fill 
any  pods  at  all.  Judging  by  the  rows  in  the  Sheffield  garden, 
and  Dy  a  sample  of  Peas  cooked  and  served  at  table,  it  is  fair 
to  describe  the  Duke  of  Albany  as  a  very  large  early  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  higher  praise  than  that  few,  if  any.  Peas  can  merit. 

The  new  Pea  has  been  frequently  exhibited,  and  has  been 
awarded  five  certificates  at  local  shows,  at  which  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties  have  been  represented.  As  the  stock  of  this  Pea 
has,  as  I  understand,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  Son,  London,  for  distribution,  cultivators  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  this  new  claimant  to  popular  favour.    If 


BDch  rows  and  produce  tie  obtained  as  were  seen  by  many 

competent  Jud^  at  Riverdale  last  year  the  Duke  of  Albany      npwards,  forcibly 

will  establish  itself,  as  it  promises  to  do,  as  a  standard  Pea 

both  for  exhibidoQ  and  ctduiary  purposes. — J.  Wrioht. 


larity  being  tbe  tbiee  sepals,  whlob  are  Iodk,  oarr 

npwards,  forcibly  remindinz  ns  of  tha  proboscis 

the  Lepidoptera.    Tbe  petali  are  mnch  broader,  not  so  Iodk,  the 


BLACK  ALICAKTE  OBAPES. 

This  handaome  rariely  is  mnch  grown,  and  is  jtutly  admired 

ms  being  a  showy  late  Qrape.    Perhaps  a  ten  notes  on  some  of  its 

peeulianties  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  may  be  about  to  plant 

This  Grape  when  well  ripened  keeps  remarkably  well,  and 
when  not  sufficiently  ripened  it  orten  tnms  black  in  the  stalk. 
Bottled,  it  keepa  much  better  Uian  Qros  Colman,  and  almost  as 
well  as  Lady  Dowse's.  When  tbe  laterals  grow  strongly  they  are 
extremely  difficult  to  tie  down  tc  the  wires,  haTing  generally  to 
be  lelt  nntied  for  some  time  after  other  Tarietiea  in  the  same  stage 
of  growth  haTe  been  tied  down. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  sometimes  the  bunches  are  produced 
on  tbe  extreme  end  of  the  lateral,  aod  are  connequeotly  rather 
awkward  to  deal  with ;  they  are  also  aomBtimea  found  growing 
upwards  inalead  of  downwards, 

Tbinning  the  Alicanto  is  no  joke,  as  it  sets  so  thickly  and 
has  ao  many  imall  berries  among  the  larger  that  cannot  be 
knocked  off  by  syringing,  as  in  the  case  of  other  varieties.  Black 
Alicante  has  a  tendency  to  show  small  bunches,  and,  indeed,  sorae- 
timee  fails  to  show  any  when  the  todg  become  old  ;  and  much  is 
gained  in  point  of  haviog  well-shaped  bunches  and  plenty  of  them, 
by  either  planting  jonng  Vines,  which  can  be  easily  done  witboot 
Interfering  with  the  rods  under  crop.  Id  epite  of  these  pecu- 
liarities Black  Alicante  is  much  in  favour  with  many,  and  where 
a  sbowy  late  Qrape  is  wanted  intending  planters  should  not  let 
its  peculiarities  exclude  it  from  a  place  io  their  lists. 

Many  admirers  of  tbe  Alicante  maintain  that  it  has  a  better 
flavour  tban  Lady  Downe'a  and  Gros  Colman.  My  estimate  of  it 
wonid  place  it  before  Groa  Colman  and  behind  Lady  Downe's  for 

Tbe  nnmber  of  stones  in  each  berry  is  rather  against  Alicante 
when  being  eaten,  and  sometimes  when  it  is  not  thoroughly 
ripened  a  toufih  skin  and  a  mouthful  of  water  and  stones  ate  what 
tbe  consumer  is  rewarded  witb. 

When  in  its  best  condition  Alicante  is  possessed  of  a  certain 
freshness  in  the  mouth,  that  in  some  measure  compensates  for  the 
tOQgh  skin  and  numerous  stones.  No  variety  can  equal  Alicante 
for  bloom,  and  when  seen  in  its  best  form  it  is  realty  a  hsndBome 
Grape.  It  will  bear  heavy  cropping  with  greater  impunity  than 
any  other  variety,  hence  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  many  market 
growets,  some  of  whom  do  not  hesitate  to  take  two  bunches  o9 
most  of  tbe  shoots,  and  have  tbe  bunches  so  close  together  that 
very  little  roof  space  is  left  uncovered.  This  extremely  heavy 
cropping  tends,  however,  to  weaken  even  such  a  staidy  Tine  as 
tbe  Alicante,  and  frequent  renewals  are  required,  Groa  Colman 
has  in  some  measure  taken  the  place  of  Alicante  in  many  of  tbe 
marketplaces  roDnd  London  ;  still  large  qnan titles  of  the  Alicante 
aie  grown. — A  Ua&ket  Gbowbb. 


ONCIDIUMS. 
(^Oantiitti^fi'oiapage  S87,  latt  vol.) 
Amovobt  the  strange  modifications  of  Orobld  flowers  the 
■imilarity  wbicb  some  assume  to  insects  or  birds  is  very  remark- 
able, and  in  some  well-known  instances  the  resemblance  is  so 
striking  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  specific  names.  Several 
examples  of  tbis  occur  amongst  the  British  terrestrial  Orchida, 
particularly  in  tbe  genus  Ophiys,  in  which  are  species  named 
0.  aranifera,  O.  fnscifcra,  O.  muscitcra,  O.  tabanifera,  0,  apitera, 
and  O.  tentbredinifera,  from  their  resemblance  to  spiders,  drones, 
flies,  danflies,  bees,  and  sawflies.  Instances  of  this  character  are, 
however,  not  to  common  in  the  tropical  Orchids  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, considering  tbe  extraordinary  forms  assumed  by  so  many, 
and  which  are  so  obviouity  adapted  to  insure  croes-tertiliaation. 
Of  the  tropical  imitative  species  perhaps  none  is  more  singular 
and  beantifnl  than  the  Butterfly  Orchid— O.  Papilio— which  is  so 
distinct  from  ail  its  relatives,  if  we  except  O.  Eramerianam, 
apparently  merely  a  variety  of  tbe  former,  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  as  constituting  a  different  genus.  This  plant, 
moreover,  is  one  of  the  few  that  has  handsome  foliage,  and  even 
the  psendo-bnlbs  are  attractive  in  no  ordinary  degree,  both  that 
and  the  former  being  mottled  with  dark  green  and  brown.  Tbe 
flowers  are  borne  singly  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  peduncle,  and 
bear  a  fantastic  resemblance  to  the  general  conformation  of  a 
bntlerfly,  one  ol  tbe  chief  characters  that  givo  rise  to  tbis  almi- 


margin  undulated,  and  yellow  with  otange,  brown,  or  chocolate 
taansverse  irregelar  hais.  Tbe  lip  la  roonded,  narrowed  at  tbe 
base,  and  indented  at  tbe  outer  margin,  bright  yellow  in  the 
centre,  and  broadly  margined  with  reddisb  or  orange-brown. 

There  are  several  varieties  differing  greatly  in  tbe  sise  and 
colouring,  and  aome  are  comparatively  worthless,  such,  for  in- 
stance, aa  was  flgurnd  in  vol.  zL  of  the  "Botanical  Begister." 
Tbe  bsst  varieties  are,  however,  extremely  fine,  and  the  long 
period  tbe  flowers  remain  in  perfection  is  au  additional  recom- 
mendation of  great  value.  Indeed,  tbe  plant  is  in  flower  at  all 
times  of  the  year  ;  but  the  bloom  or  spike  abonld  never  be  cnt,  as 
fresh  fiowera  are  prodnced  at  tbe  top  after  the  old  one  has  faded, 
the  spike  thns  continuing  on  tbe  plant  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
It  is  not  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  may  be  grown  eimer  in  a  pot 
or  on  a  block,  preferably  in  a  warm  house  with  tbe  other  heat- 


He.  t.— Oncfdlom 

loving  Orchids,  though  it  also  succeeds  well  in  an  intermediate  or 
cool  honse,  and  if  placed  in  aocb  a  strnclure  when  tbe  plant  is  in 
flower  it  lasts  even  longer  than  asaal  in  a  higher  temperatnre.  A 
compost  of  peat,  sphagnnm,  and  email  potsherds  or  pieces  ot 
charcoal  suit  it  when  in  a  pot,  and  the  same  compost  is  the  best 
that  can  be  employed  for  adi  Oncids  nnder  cnltnra  in  pots.  The 
species  was  introduced  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  Governor  of 
IVinidad,  in  1826,  so  that  it  is  quite  an  old  friend  now  ;  bat  its 
ally,  a  variety,  O.  Kramerianum,  which  differs  chiefly  in  the 
deeper  colour  of  tbe  flowers,  ia  of  mnch  later  introdnctiou,  and 
has  now  only  been  in  cultivation  abont  ten  years.  It  is  very 
handsome,  and  a  great  favourite  with  orcbidists.  Several  other 
species  ot  Oncidinms  are  supposed  to  resemble  insects,  animals,  or 
birds  in  their  flowers,  such  aa  0.  raniferum,  which  has  small 
purple  and  yellow  Sowers  somewhat  like  a  frog,  while  the  column 
of  0.  pelicannm  has  been  considered  tike  a  "  pelican  pecking  its 
breast,"  and  by  a  little  sti«tch  of  the  imagination  tbe  similarity 
may  be  perceived.  Both  these  are  comparatively  rare,  and  by  no 
means  so  attractive  as  the  showy  Butterfly  Oncid. 

0.  HACKANTHUU, — The  woodcut  (fig.  G)  represents  a  flower  of 
average  siie  of  this  very  diatinct  and  beautiful  Oncid,  for  the 
better  varieties  now  well  merit  tbe  designation  "  beautiful,"  aa 
with  other  Orchids,  in  (bis  genua  (he  earlier  forms  are  not  equal 
to  some  of  these  sabseqnently  obtained  by  introduction  or  selec- 
tion.   The  species  is  a  native  of  New  Granada  and  Peio,  and  it 
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was  first  described  from  specimens  collected  by  the  tzftTellezB 
Buiz  and  Pay  on.  It  has  b^n  fonnd  at  great  elevations  on  ^e 
mountains  of  South  America — ^namely,  at  14,000  feet  on  Tan- 
fniragna  bj  Hartweg,  and  on  the  Andes  at  7000  feet  by  Professor 
Jameson  of  Qaito,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  habitat,  the 
plant  thrives  best  in  a  cool  house  m  company  with  Odonto- 
glossums  and  other  Oncids.  It  first  flowered  in  England  about 
1868,  both  in  Lord  Londesboiough's  and  Messrs.  Yeitch*s  collec- 
tions. 

The  panicle  is  long,  straggling  or  climbing,  and  it  is  usually 
trained  round  a  few  stakes  oi  light  trellis,  and  some  attention  of 
that  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  as,  though  the  normal  type  has 
been  described  as  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  length,  varieties  are 
now  grown  of  which  the  panicles  have  reached  8  feet.  The  sepsis 
are  roundish,  of  irregular  form ;  the  two  lower  of  an  orange  hue, 
and  the  upper  one  brownish  or  bronzed.  The  petals  are  of  similar 
shape  but  pale  yellow,  while  the  triangular  pointed  lip  is  white  in 
the  centre,  bordered  with  deep  rich  purple.  The  oon&ast  of  tints 
is  very  striking.  O.  macrantnnm  var.  hastiferum  is  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  the  spike,  commonly  exceeding  6  feet,  and  some- 
times as  much  as  9  feet  long,  bearing  thirty  or  forty  flowers.  The 
species  and  its  varieties  require  culture  in  pots,  similar  compost 
to  that  already  recommended  being  suitable.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

O.  Mabshallianijm. — A  magnificent  Orchid,  and  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  best  in  the  genus,  but  unlike  the  preceding  in 
requiring  a  higher  temperature,  and  must  therefore  be  grown 
with  the  other  heat-loving  Oncids.  This  species  has  a  large  broad 
branched  panicle  bearing  large  flowers,  of  which  one  is  shown  in 
fig.  7.  These  have  the  two  Uteral  sepals  very  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, the  upper  being  much  larger  and  barred  with  purple. 
The  petals  are  still  larger  with  an  undulated  margin,  bright  yellow, 
barred  and  blotched  with  purple  in  the  centre.  The  lip  is  of 
great  size,  contracted  at  the  base  into  a  claw  which  is  spotted 
with  bright  red,  the  other  portion  being  rounded,  two-lobed  at  the 
apex,  and  of  a  brilliant  clear  yellow  hue.  This  grand  Orchid  was 
first  flowered  by  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Eufield,  in  honour  of  whom 
it  is  named. 

Some  have  failed  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Orchid,  chiefly  for 
two  reasons — first  through  growing  it  on  blocks,  and  secondly  by 
having  it  in  too  low  a  temperature,  the  remedies  for  which  wiU 
be  evident  to  all.  O.  Marshallianum  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
those  Orchids  which  is  in  danger  of  flowering  itself  to  death  unless 
very  well  treated,  and  it  has  often  caused  an  inexperienced  grower 
surprise  to  observe  pseudo-bulbs  yearly  decreasing  in  size,  while 
the  flowers  continue  to  be  freely  produced.  Perhaps  the  best 
temperature  of  all  is  an  intermediate  one  with  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  and  if  the  plant  gives  evidence  of  deteriorating  remove  the 
flower  spikes  untU  strength  has  been  regained. — L.  Castle. 

(To  be  oonUnned.) 


the  sprouts  keep'  whole,  the  imported  keeping  tolerably  well  np 
to  now,  only  a  few  of  the  sprouts  opening  here  and  there,  while 
the  sprouts  of  the  AigburUi  are  nearly  all  open  and  useless.  The 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  good.  Thus  the  Aigburth  not 
having  proved  satisfactory  it  will  not  be  Again  grown  by  me.— 
J.  BiCHABDSOK,  Cdl'certon  ffaU. 


AIGBURTH  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "S.  D.,"  page  568  of  the  J(nimal 
of  Horticulture^  in  reference  to  the  above,  permit  me  to  say  that 
my  experience  has' been  quite  the  reverse  to  his.  I  had  not 
become  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal  a  year  ago,  therefore  I 
did  not  see  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Iggulden  as  referred  to  by 
your  correspondent  "  S.  D."  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Aigburth  Sprout  ever  since  it  was  first  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Ker 
and  Sons  of  Liverpool.  I  have  seen  it  in  several  well-managed 
gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  with  whom 

1  am  acquainted  that  grow  it  speak  highly  of  it.  I  have  grown  it 
here  for  two  seasons,  and  rather  extensively  too,  as  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  favourites  here,  and  the  principal  green  vegetable  for 
winter  and  early  spring.  I  have  grown  it  in  rich  deep  stiff  soil, 
also  in  rather  poor  shallow  soil,  but  the  crops  from  the  former 
have  been  in  every  way  superior  to  the  latter.  On  shallow  soil  it 
scarcely  becomes  15  inches  higb,  whereas  in  deep  soil  it  is  nearly 

2  feet,  and  well  studded  from  bottom  to  top  with  rather  large, 
very  firm,  and  first-rate  flavoured  sprouts.  It  has  another 
advantage  over  any  other  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with — that 
is,  it  keeps  longer  in  good  condition.  This  year  I  have  also 
grown  the  Dalkeith  Improved,  but  I  find  the  A  gburth  so  far 
superior  that,  contrary  to  "  S.  D.,"  I  shall  not  grow  any  other 
while  the  Aigburth  does  so  well.— W.  0.,  Leagram, 

Haying  this  season  grown  the  above  and  the  old  imported 
variety  side  by  side,  I  may  be  allowed  to  corroborate  what  your 
correspondent  "S.  D.,"  on  page  668,  says  respecting  its  merits. 
Both  were  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  received  precisely  the  same 
treatment,  the  Aigbuith  from  the  first  outstripping  its  rivid  in 
luxuriance  of  growth.     Its  greatest  drawback  is  the  short  time 


EASTER  BEURR£  AND  BEURRE  RANGE  PEARS. 

In  snswer  to  the  query  in  last  week's  Journil  concerning  these 
Pears,  at  Holme  Lacy  there  are  trees  of  tiie  former  on  walls  facing 
south,  east,  and  west,  a^so  trained  as  espaliers  in  the  open,  on 
Quince  and  Pear  stocks,  and  the  fhiit  was  seldom  worth  eating, 
bearing  no  comparison  to  other  good  late  kinds.  I  have  often 
heard  that  in  France  Easter  Beurre  and  Dnchesse  d'Angoul^e  are 
the  best  melting  Pears,  whilst  in  England  they  are  too  often  com>-* 
paratively  worthless  for  dessert  Sometimes  Beurr^  Banco  is 
found  worth  eating,  but  generally  it  is  the  other  way.  In  my 
opinion  they  are  Pears  not  to  be  relied  on.  I  may  mention  that 
the  soil  at  Holme  Lacy  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  producing 
good  Pears. — A.  YouNO.       _^__ 

Netthxk  Easter  Beurr^  nor  Beurr6  Banco  Pears  can  be  depended 
on  to  ripen  in  Nottinghamshire,  at  least  in  a  gajrden  where  the 
soil  is  strong  and  the  subsoil  clay.  For  ten  years  I  gathered  crops 
of  the  former,  but  the  fruit  was  never  more  than  second-rate  in 
quality,  and  occasionally  decidedly  third-rate.  Beurr^  Banco  is 
still  more  uncertain,  as  it  frequently  refuses  to  ripen  at  all ;  is,  in 
fact,  no  better  than  a  stewing  Fear.  After  trying  these  varieties 
over  the  period  stated  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  grafted  witii 
Josephine  de  M alines  and  Beiwamotte  Esperen.  On  visiting  a  garden 
in  the  neighbouring  county  (Lincoln)  last  year,  I  found  much  the 
same  results  with  the  two  Pears  first  named,  and  the  gajrdener  resolved 
to  do  what  I  had  done— cut  them  down.  I  am  told  these  Pears 
are  uncertain  even  in  the  south  of  England. — ^A  Notts  Gabdbmxb. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


I  THINE  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  this  is  about  the 
most  critical  season  of  the  year  for  the  florist  and  the  one  which 
most  tries  his  patience.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  beauty 
of  his  plants,  and  indeed  they  are  at  their  very  worst ;  but  none 
the  less  does  he  need  to  exercise  careful  supervision  over  them, 
for  neglect  now  means  loss  and  disappointment  by-and-by.  A 
few  hints,  then,  concerning  them  for  tnose  who  are  not  perifect  in 
their  culture,  nor  among  those  happy  individuals  who  never  have 
anything  the  matter  with  their  plants,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Aurioulai. — The  great  danger  to  guard  against  in  the  Auricula 
frame  is  damp.  Oleanliness,  of  course,  has  to  be  secured ;  green 
fly  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  and  brushed  off  whenever 
it  appears,  and  weeds  must  be  taken  away.  But  drip  is  a  more 
insidious  enemy,  especially  when,  if  the  weather  be  severe,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  keep  the  frames  cloee.  If  a  pot  has  become 
soddened  by  wet,  and  then  the  frames  have  to  be  kept  close,  the 
great  probability  is  that  the  plant  will  be  lost.  Therefore  it  is 
well  to  examine  the  frames  from  time  to  time,  and,  if  any  drip 
should  show  itself,  to  remove  the  plant  from  under  it  (as  there 
will  be  little  chance  of  remedying  the  fault  just  now)  into  some 
drier  spot.  This  very  wet  season  has  made  this  a  point  very 
necessary  to  be  contmually  attended  to.  One  great  evil  of  autumn 
blooming  is,  that  if  the  flowering  stem  has  come  from  \h&  heart 
of  the  plant  in  a  damp  season  like  this  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  Injuiy.  The  stem  gradually  decays  down  to  the  heart 
of  the  plant,  taking  mildew  with  it,  and  too  frequently  permanent 
loss,  and  it  too  often  happens  that  it  is  some  of  our  best  varieties 
that  take  this  freak  of  autumn  blooming.  Very  little  requires  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  watering ;  indeed  it  is  astonishing  for  how 
long  the  Auricula  will  last  without  it.  Wbero  there  is  any  sign 
of  flagging  of  course  it  must  be  done  at  all  risks,  but  otherwise 
they  will  require  none. 

As  next  month  will  be  the  time  for  top-dressing  it  will  be  well 
to  be  provided  with  the  necessary  compost  in  time,  keeping  it  dry 
and  ready  for  use.  There  are  various  ways  of  top-dressing,  some 
using  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  than  others.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  better  to  have  the  compost  not  quite  so  rich  as 
some  advise,  but,  as  in  ordinary  potting,  using  a  large  quantity  of 
good  loam,  into  which  the  roots  proceeding  from  tiie  upper  part  of 
the  plant  will  soon  push  themselves,  and  Sie  more  fibrous  it  is  the 
better  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Beginners  must  not  be  disappointed 
at  the  meagre  appearance  of  their  plants  now  all  the  fine  luxu- 
riant leaves  of  tne  last  season  have  died  off ;  but  if  a  little  stout 
stubby  heart  is  left  there  Is  no  need  to  be  discouraged,  for  it  is 


aatonialiiiig  how  tapidtj  when  the  proper  time  oomes  the  plant  U 
dereloped. 

Cdmationt  and  Piealeei. — Here  tgein  the  great  eneni  j  ia  damp. 
They  do  DOt  mind  cold  proTided  the  eartli  in  the  pots  ia  kept 
Bofficientl;  dir  ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  eaae  then  spot  com- 
moicee,  tad  uaa  Ten  soon  spreads  in  a  coiicctioD.  It  will  be 
thetefore  neecMaijr  if  it  ixxuia  to  cnt  off  with  a  pair  ol  Bcisian 
the  lent  or  part  of  the  leaf  ao  afiected,  and  to  remore  all  decajiog 
leaTee.  I  Iwre  seen  bat  little  of  it  in  mj  frames  this  year,  altbonsh 
ia  some  *e«0Oiu  I  hare  been  troabled  with  it.  Where  the  plant* 
baTe  been  potted  in  good  loem  with  a  little  road  grit  added  they 
■re,  I  fancy,  leas  liable  to  it  than  when  closer  compost  has  been 
used.  Keep  green  fly  away,  remove  weeds  from  the  pots,  and 
when  nacetsary  stir  the  saiface  with  a  blunt  stick. 

i^fuw,— Where  tbeee  are  grown  in  pots  It  will  soon  be  necet- 
mry  to  Uiiok  of  repotting  them.  In  the  meanlime  the  same 
diiectione  will  apply  to  tlKm  as  to  the  foregoing,  only  that  aa 
they  are  more  mcoafent  they  will  require  a  Utile  more  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering,  which,  howerer,  should  be  yeiy  carefully 

J»i«l*,— The  great  danger  to  tbeee  in  beds  is  that,  owing  to  the 
action  either  of  frost  or  worms,  they  may  be  drawn  ont  of  the 
ground.  IT,  however,  when  they  were  planted  a  small  piece  of 
■tick  baa  beaa  ued  to  secnra  each  plant  there  will  be  less  dang<i 


Fig. 


of  this.  _  By-the-by,  what  a  commaot  on  the  neglect  of  florista' 
flowers  in  and  about  the  metropolis  ia  the  tact,  that  white  money 
in  abundance  was  forthcoming  to  establish  a  Pink  ihow,  the  thing 
failed  because  there  could  not  be  broo^ht  together  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  exhibitors  to  make  a  thow.  Imagine  anywhere  in  the 
north  or  in  Scotland  each  a  state  of  things  as  this. 

Tulipi.— For  those  who  grow  the  florists'  varieties  (which  I  do 
not)  this  must  have  been  a  very  trying  seasoQ  for  planting.  I 
have  had  a  great  difficulty  in  eeiEing  an  opportunity  for  planting 
my  bed  of  early  Tnlips,  and  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  much  easier 
manner  than  the  late -flowering  ones  I  im^ine  there  most  have 
been  considerable  dif^colty. 

Bamiru^lut  of  course  are  safe  and  snug  in  their  drawers  or 
boxes,  and  will  only  reqaire  looking  at  now  and  then  to  see  that 
there  iM  no  mildew. 

Finally,  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  give  all  the  air 
possible  to  the  frames.  Coddling  is  one  of  the  great  enemiea  of 
norists'  flowers.  They  are  mostly  hardy  plants,  and  being  treated 
tfaos  as  half-hardy  ones  it  becomes  only  necessary  to  see  uiat  they 
ar^  supplied  with  that  which  they  would  have  in  abundance  were 
they  treated  aa  hardy— plenty  of  fresh  tit. — D.,  Dail. 


Oabibbb'  Limji  FixiH  Cabbaqk.— At  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
neither  CaoUflower  nor  Broccoli  are  Renarally  to  be  had,  a  sweet, 
melting,  delicioos  small  head  of  eicel^nt  Cabbage  takes  preoedence 


month,  tt  now  folly  merits  ths  description  of  hardy,  Jnioy,  and  melt- 
ing. Where  there  is  a  large  household  it  shonld  not  be  grown  alone, 
but  in  ocDJUDctioTi  with  la^er  kinds,  with  the  view  of  haviog  it  for 
special  membera  of  the  family,  I  have  commended  it  to  seVBii],  and 
their  testimony  to  this  effect  is  nnonimona.— W.  J.  M.,  Olonmel. 


MRS.  PINCE  QBAPB. 

I VAS  very  pleased  to  observe  Hr.  Boberts  saying  a  good  word 

at  page  59*  of  your  last  volume  for  Mrs.  Pince.    When  properly 

grown  this  is  a  really  good  late-keeping  black  Unseat ;  as  ^own 

at  Worksop  Manor  it  has  the  "  musque  "  flavooi  well  deruoped 

I  beg  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  the  Ompet  at 
Woodseat  in  general,  and  of  Mrs.  Pince  in  particular.  Unless  mr 
memory  dcceivefl  me,  Ibe  bunches  grown  by  Mr.  Hollingworth 
last  season  would  average  quite  bit  a  potind  more  than  those 
borne  by  the  famous  Mrs.  Pince  at  Qaraton  Vineyard  in  1868. 
Having  l>een  an  occasional  visitor  to  Woodseat  since  1866,  I 
believe  I  can  safely  say  that  the  crop  of  Grapes  in  1882  was  never 
before  surpassed,  not  even  by  the  famons  prize  bunches  grown  by 
Mr.  Bnbone,  good  as  they  were.  Mr.  Hollingworth  is  one  of 
those  ganicners  who  appear  to  have  no  difflcnlty  in  growing 
excellent  fruit.— J.  XJ.  S. 


,  — . f  any  other  vegetable  in  general  utility.    I  eay 

"  small "  head,  because  no  matter  how  grown,  a  large  variety  will  be 
nowstrinK7,6brouB,iindwithadi9agreeableamonntof  midrib.    Now, 
this  dwarfish  Cabbage  can  be  used  whole,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
■  have  any  waste.    After  ■■"-•■     *     ■  ■'  ---  -■  '- 


SELECT  VEUETABLE8. 

[Contiaved  from  page  SOO,  last  vol.') 

Bntuelt  SjironU, — The  newest  among  these  is  Buttons'  Reading 
Exhibition  and  the  Aigburth,  and  they  are  both  good  for  exhi- 
bition, but  the;  require  to  be  well  selected  before  tbey  will  become 
trustworthy  varieties  for  everyday  use.  Among  the  best  BrnsMls 
Sprouts  I  have  grown  or  seen  ia  tbe  one  known  nnder  the  name  of 
Webbs'  Matchless.  It  grows  most  compact,  and  buttons  evenly 
from  bottom  to  top.  Scrymger's  Giant  is  only  third-rate.  Tbe 
Dalkeith  when  true  is  better. 

Cablaget. — These  are  grown  in  every  garden,  and  we  have  many 
varieties  to  select  from,  but  our  stoik  is  well  reduced,  and  only 
the  very  twst  is  grown.  Ellam'a  Kaily  Dwarf  Spring  is  a  new 
variety  but  rather  small.  Wbeeler's  Imperial  is  larger  and  better- 
Cocoa-nut  is  too  small.  Nonpareil  is  good.  Eirly  York  will 
nerei  be  grown  here  again.  Redbraes  is  the  best  of  ail  tbe  mid> 
season  varieties.  Webt>s'  Imperial  is  another  which  sbonld  be 
grown  everywhere.  Qrumheads  should  only  be  grown  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  Colevort  is  most  ut«ful  in  winter.  Rod  Dutch  U  the 
best  for  pickling.  Chou  de  Burghley  was  at  first  known  to  us  as 
the  Cabt>age  Broccoli,  but  nnder  any  name  it  is  a  splendid  winter 
vegetable  which  will  no  doubt  find  a  place  in  every  garden. 

CttcUBibeTM.—Ot  these  there  are  some  new  or  improved  sorts 
being  introdaced  almost  every  year,  but  all  do  not  excel  the  old 
kinds.  The  true  Telegraph  is  still  a  Cocnmber  of  tbe  highest 
merit,  and  although  we  may  grow  other  kinds  on  trial  and  other- 
wise, we  will  never  be  without  a  few  plants  of  Telegraph.  In 
newer  kinds  we  have  a  highly  promising  sort  in  Pettigrew's  Cor- 
dis Castie,  and  Carters'  Model  is  very  useful.  The  latter  appears 
to  be  a  well-eelected  variety  of  Tele^apb,  and  as  such  we  valao 
tt  much  ;  and  of  the  CaniiH  variety  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  It  has  an  excellent  constitution,  is  most  prolific  and  of  Gne 
flavour.  It  is  en  all-tbe -year-round  ttearer,  as  it  fruits  almost  as 
freely  in  winter  as  summer.  Tbe  fruits  are  from  12  to  16  inches 
long  and  are  produced  in  clusters  at  every  joint.  I  would  never 
deeire  a  better  table  Cucumber  than  this,  and  it  should  be  grown 
by  all.  Many  Cucumbers  have  only  their  great  length  and  sice 
to  recommend  them,  and  some  growers  appear  to  value  this  quality 
above  all.  I  have  proved  repeatedly  Uiat  the  largest-frnitiug 
kinds  ore  not  the  most  pro&table,  and  would  neither  recommend 
them  for  the  table  nor  eDcourage  them  at  shows.  From  time  to 
time  I  have  secured  many  prises  for  Cuoumberf,  jet  I  never  com- 
peted with  a  fruit  more  than  15  inches  in  length. 

Ca*diflineer:—1ii\a  is  one  o£  the  most  popular  ot  vegetables, 
and  no  doubt  that  is  tbe  chief  cause  of  there  being  bo  many  new, 
distinct,  and  superior  varieties  offered  every  year,  but  a  very  few 
of  the  best  will  give  more  satlstaction  and  as  heavy  and  lon^  a 
(nppty  as  innumerable  sorts.  Veitch's  Extra  Early  Dwarf  Forcing 
is  sure  to  become  a  great  favourite,  as  it  is  tbe  earliest  of  all,  very 
true  to  name,  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth,  and  produces  small 
wbite  beads  ot  tbe  choicest  quality.  If  sown  in  spring  it  will 
head  equally  as  early  as  those  sown  in  antumn,  and  in  this  way 
ail  tbe  trouble  oF  keeping  plants  over  the  winter  for  the  spring 

ipplies  is  avoided .    Early  London  is  a  good  successiooal  or  ~  '~ 


thisl      Dwarf  Mammoth  is  a  splendid   Fummcr 

dwarf  in  growth  and  hews  very  lar^e  heads.    I  have  cut  more  fine 

ttroommenotraenT  rfTast      heads  from  a  ibomand  plants  of  tins  variety  than  from  any  other. 


It  is  very  true  to  the  original  character.  As  an  autumn  Caali- 
flower  Yeitch'B  Autumn  Giant  is  now  favourably  known.  For  a 
supply  from  September  to  Christmas  it  has  no  equal,  and  after 
that  tiie  Broccolis  referred  to  in  my  last  notes  come  in. 

CarroU. — Those  who  object  to  new  kinds  of  vegetables  appeal- 
ing too  rapidly  must  be  pleased  that  the  Carrot  has  been  so  long 
left  alone,  as  no  new  varieties  have  been  introduced  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  earliest  of  all  Carrots  is  the  small  French  Forcing, 
which  is  an  excellent  early  one  for  a  frame.  Nantes  Horn  is  the 
best  to  follow  this,  and  in  shallow  soils  it  should  be  grown  as  a 
main-crop  variety.  James's  Intermediate  Scarlet  is  another  first- 
class  variety,  and  no  other  need  be  grown  for  autumn  and  winter 
use.  Bed  Surrey  is  the  best  of  all  the  long  varieties ;  but  long 
Carrots  are  no  favourites  of  mine,  as  they  are  the  least  profitable 
as  a  crop  and  the  most  inferior  and  coarsest  in  the  kitchen. 

Celery. — Varieties  of  Celery  dilfer  widely,  and  it  is  on  variety 
as  much  as  culture  that  good  produce  depends.  The  red  varieties 
are  the  hardiest  and  soundest-growing,  the  white  ones  being  most 
tender  and  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  winter.  In  fact  I  am 
about  to  discontinue  growing  white  Celeries  on  this  account. 
My  selection  of  the  red  varieties  is  as  follows — Defiance,  Major 
Clarke's,  and  Williams'  Matchless.  The  first-named  is  perhaps 
the  best.  Of  whites  Sandringham  and  Turner's  Incomparable  are 
to  be  preferred. 

Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  ie  dwarf-growing,  most  useful 
for  soups  or  stewing. 

The  large  Spanish  variety  of  Cardoon  is  the  best  for  all  purposes. 

Capticumt. — These  are  not  always  classed  amongst  vegetables, 
but  in  some  parts  of  England  they  are  regarded  as  such,  parti- 
cularly about  Cheltenham,  where  no  show  collections  of  vege- 
tables are  considered  complete  without  them.  The  Long  Bed  is 
the  largest  fruiting  variety  and  the  most  useful.  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Princess  of  Wales  have  much  smaller  pods  and  are  very 
oinamentaL 

Chieory. -'OnQ  of  the  most  useful  of  plants  for  winter  salads. 
The  largest-rooted  Brussels  is  generally  known  as  Witloef,  and  is 
the  best  to  grow. 

Bndite. — This  is  another  most  valuable  winter  salad  plant 
which  everyone  should  grow.  We  have  tried  a  dosen  or  more 
varieties,  but  only  grow  two  as  main  crops ;  one  is  the  Moss 
Curled  variety,  but  the  other  is  newer,  and  is  the  Improved 
Broad-leaved  Batavian.  This  in  my  opinion  is  the  finest  winter 
salad  we  possess.  Last  year  I  had  several  new  sorts  of  Endive 
from  Messrs.  Carter  which  deserve  careful  trial. 

Fennel, — The  ordinary  kind  of  this  is  seldom  used  as  a  vege- 
table, but  there  is  a  newer  sort  named  the  Sicilian  Sweet,  which 
will  be  much  used  in  this  way  when  better  known.  It  forms 
thick  stems  not  unlike  Celery,  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way. 

Leelu. — ^These  are  most  useful  at  this  season,  and  a  good  patch 
of  them  is  never  out  of  place  in  my  guden.  The  New  Carentan 
is  disappointing.  It  is  no  longer  than  some  others  and  not  so 
hardy.  The  Musselburgh  is  the  best  of  all  Leeks.  Ayton  Castle 
Giant  is  another  good  one.  The  Lyon  lately  introdnciBd  must  be 
tried  further  before  it  can  be  placed  amongst  the  standard  sorts, 
'  but  it  promises  well.— A  Kitchen  Gardener. 

(To  be  conUnoed.) 


THE  COOL  SYSTEM  OF  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

Your  correspondent^  **  Vitis  Secundus,"  is  evidently  anxious  to 
prove  that  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  cool- treatment  advocates. 
No  one  would  be  more  willing  to  grow  Grapes  on  the  cool  treat- 
ment than  myself,  but  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  do  so  satisfactorily. 
Others  may  have  succeeded  in  producing  as  finely  finished  Grapes 
with  the  cool  treatment  as  with  a  warmer  one.  When  anyone 
says  he  has  done  so  I  am  ready  to  believe  the  statement.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  quibbling  and  casting  doubt  on  others' 
veracity.  Fair  discussion  and  assertion  of  opinion  and  experience 
are  productive  of  good,  but  away  with  all  petty  endeavours  to 
pick  holes  in  another's  statement  simply  for  the  sake  of  being 
considered  smart. 

When  I  said.  Start  the  Vines  in  the  "  middle  of  February  "  to  be 
in  *'  good  condition  for  the  table  "  by  the  middle  of  September,  I 
meant  by  **good  condition"  not  merely  being  eatable,  but  in 
perfect  condition.  All  who  have  experience  of  Grape  culture 
should  know  that  there  i9  a  time  when  each  variety  of  Grape  is 
in  its  best  condition  for  use.  I  say,  then,  that  the  Duke  for 
instance,  if  started  the  middle  of  February,  is  *'  eatable  "  by  the 
beginning  of  August,  but  '*  perfect "  by  the  middle  of  September. 
This  I  have  proved  repeatedly. 

The  Duke  is  earlier  than  the  Black  Hamburgh.    I  have  had 


the  Duke  eatable  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
both  grown  in  the  same  house,  this  when  they  were  being 
grown  for  early  work. 

Will  anyone  assert  that  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition as  regards  fiavonr  when  used  as  an  early  Grape  and  cut 
immediately  it  is  black  ?  In  my  experienoe  it  is  the  last  used 
early  Hamburghs  that  may  have  hung  a  month  longer  than  those 
first  cut  that  alone  have  rich  flavour.  It  is  the  rage  for  having 
early  Grapes,  flavour  or  no  flavour,  that  causes  so  many  Gmpes 
to  be  cut  when  they  are  far  from  being  in  really  good  condition 
lor  the  table.  In  inside  borders  the  Duke  and  Madresfield  Court 
will  improve  greatly  in  fiavonr  and  richness  by  being  allowed  to 
hanjr  at  least  a  month  after  the  time  they  may  be  considered 
eatable.  . 

I  gave  advice  to  *•  J.  B.  R.  L"  thinking  that  he  wanted  Grapes 
in  perfect  condition,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  altering  my 
opinion.  The  Duke  can  be  had  in  an  eatable  condition  in  five 
months,  in  a  better  condition  in  six,  but  perfect  in  seven.  **  Vitis 
Sccundns "  has  shown  some  ingenuity  in  trying  to  prove  me  a 
follower  of  the  cool  system,  but  I  can  assure  him  he  is  wrong. 

For  some  important  reasons  I  would  gladly  practise  the  cool 
treatment  and  give  honour  to  those  who  had  led  me  to  try  it  if 
I  could  succeed  with  it,  but  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  do, 
therefore  intend  to  abide  bj  a  mode  of  treatment  that  has  proved 
successful.  I  am  not  pre]adioed  against  the  cool  treatment,  I 
simply  speak  from  expc^ence. — ^Vrris. 


VIOLET  ODORATA  PENDULA  OF  NEW   YORK. 

I  DO  not  send  blooms  of  these  as  being  anything  vpit  remark- 
able in  the  way  of  specimens,  but  simply  because  they  have  been 
gathered  from  plants  growing  in  the  open  garden  January  2nd. 
The  Violets  are  odoraU  pendula  of  New  York  chiefly  ;  there  are 
also  a  few  of  De  Parme.  We  picked  this  morning  all  from  plants 
of  New  York,  growing  out  of  doors  without  protection,  sufficient 
to  make  thirty  large  bunches,  and  the  plants  are  still  covered 
with  buds  and  blooms.  They  have  continued  in  constant  bloom 
since  the  end  of  August,  and  although  we  had  one  week  of  very 
sharp  frost,  they  seem  to  be  going  on  again  as  gaily  as  ever.  I 
grow  twenty-six  varieties  of  Violets,  but  I  have  none  which  equals 
New  York  for  general  utility.  The  bunch  of  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses is  also  rather  a  phenomenon  at  this  season,  ours  seem  to 
have  been  in  bloom  all  the  autumn  and  winter  so  far. — R.  W. 
BeACHET,  Kinggker9nell,  Devon. 

[The  blooms  of  odorata  pendula  are  large,  full,  double,  rich  in 
colour,  and  very  fragrant  those  of  De  Panne  being  rather 
smaller  and  paler.  Both  are  good,  the  former  very  fine.  The 
Primroses  and  foliage  are  fresh  and  bright,  as  we  usually  see 
them  in  April.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  this  appropriate 
new  year's  gift.  The  New  York  Violet  evidently  merits  the  pro- 
minence that  is  accorded  it] 


MY  SUBURBAN  GARDEN. 

(A  OOLITMN  FOR  AMATEURS.) 

The  garden  which  I  am  proud  to  call  my  own  would  be 
lightly  regarded  by  those  professionals  who  are  happy,  or  other- 
wise, in  the  diarges  of  long  ranges  of  glass  and  acres  of  pleasure 
grounds ;  but  what  would  be  small  to  them  is  great  to  me,  and 
the  pleasure  I  derive  from  my  little  enclosure  cannot  be  estimated 
by  its  size. 

I  rejoice  in  a  few  small  houses  for  plants  and  Vines ;  very  small 
some  of  them  are  and  plain,  yet  they  are  neat  and  answer  their 
purpose.  Thev  are  supplemented  by  a  small  ranges  of  frame-like 
brick  pits  and  a  few  moveable  frames  or  boxes,  as  all  houses 
should  be.  My  garden  contains  a  small  lawn  with  fiower  beds, 
shrubbery  borders,  herbaceous  beds,  and  two  rockeries,  one  in 
the  sun  for  alpine  plants,  the  other  in  the  shade  for  Ferns.  A 
square  is  devoted  to  vegetable*,  with  a  few  pyramid  fruit  trees  next 
the  central  paths  and  arched  over  it,  and  on  the  boundary  fences 
I  have  next  the  houses  Roses  and  other  flowers,  and  f  urilier  dis- 
tant cordon  Pears,  Currants,  and  Gooeeberries.  This  variety  is 
afforded  in  a  small  space,  for  the  entire  "  property  "—lawn  and 
paths,  fchrubbery,  vegetable  ground,  structures,  and  residence— 
occupy  less  than  an  acre  of  ground. 

My  labour  consists  in  my  own  spare  hours  in  a  professional 
life  and  the  aid  of  my  factotum  George,  who  has  <*  risen  in  the 
world  "  from  bootboy  to  groom  and  gu^ener,  and  I  think  he^  is 
proud  of  his  position.  He  is  a  handy  man,  has  grown  up  with 
the^plaoe,  and  will  do  certain  things  that  perhaps  a  '*  real "  gardener 
might  think  infra'  dig.;  but  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  he  possesses  the  virtue  of  obedience.    Occasionally, 


it  is  true,  he  bsa  Toildlj  remonetrated  against  &  prescribed  coarte  ; 
bat  has  Dever  gone  beyond  this — "'Coarse  I'll  do  it  sir.  but  if  it 
doesn't  ansirer  don't  bUme  me."  !□  Iliat  there  u  nothing  im- 
proper, bat,  oa  the  contraiy,  tbe  coarse  is  pradent ;  and,  besides, 
the  remark  iodicatea  that  the  man  thinks  aa  well  as  works,  as 
Every  man  mast  do  if  he  wishes  to  eicel  in  his  calling.  I  also 
employ  a  labonrer  for  a  week  occasionally  to  do  plain  straightfoT' 
ward  heavy  work,  snob  as  digging  and  setting  thiags  eqaare  for 
roatine  operation  i. 

Now,  it  there  is  notblnr  very  great  accomplished  at  Beechwood 
Villa,  nor  few  startling  effects  produced,  there  is  generally  some- 
thing  to  look  at  and  something  to  eat.  For  instance,  Grapes, 
Apples  and  Pean,  Tomatoes,  Bhabarb,  and  Mushrooms  of  oja 
"own  growiag,"  with  flowets  in  abaadaaee  were  in  season  at 
Christmas,  to  were  Kidney  Beans,  bat  those  had  been  salted  down. 
Scheming  and  ecoDomising  are  practised  to  mRiatain  tbe  ronnds 
— to  "always  have  something  ;"  and althongh  there  are  periods  of 
scarcity  and  mishaps  occaati»ially,  a  total  blank  has  seldom  tn  be 
depleted. 

A  rather  good  jndge  of  gardening,  In  fact  a  mther  great  man, 
was  a  Christmas  gOMt  at  the  Tilla  this  year,  and  he  was  good 
enoQgh  to  express  his  approval  of  the  garden  and  its  prodacta, 
aikd  to  suggest  that  it  wonid  be  nsefol  to  other  sabarbanisls,  and 
even  to  him,  to  know  how  it  is  managed,  and  (hat  I  oaght  to 
write  to  the  papers.  "  Write  to  tbe  papers,"  I  repeated,  I  fear 
rather  contemplnotisly  ;  "  no  editor  would  print  what  I  coald  say 
abODt  Each  a  bandbox  of  a  place."  "Wouldn't  he,  though  ;  tiy 
him,"  was  the  reply.  The  notion  that  at  Srst  seemed  almost 
ladicrour,  on  rejection  did  not  appear  anreasonable,  for,  others 
having  benefited  me,  why  should  not  lattempt,  at  least,  to  benefit 
Others?  Then,  on  still  fnither  reflection  the  fact  grew  clearer 
and  clearer,  that  after  all  there  are  ten  times  more  small  than 
large  gardens,  and  ten  times  mote  amatenrs  needing  instruction 
than  can  possibly  be  gardeners,  for  these  are  already  skilled.     I 


as  time  permits  and  the  Editor  wills,  tell  in  my  own  way  how  I 
manage  my  own  garden,  in  the  hope  that  a  hint  may  be  scattered 
here  and  there  Uiat  may  be  of  service  to  little  men.  The  great 
gardeners  will,  therefore,  please  skip  this  column,  or  if  they  read 
it  remember  that  the  writer  baa  no  claims  to  eqaal  knowledge 
with  themselves,  bat  simply  deures  to  aid  others  who,  like  himself, 
may  be  seeking  to  derive  pleasure,  recreation,  and  health  in  the 
better  man^ement  of  their  snbnrban  gardens. — U.  D. 


PETTIGREWS  CARDIFF  CASTLE  CUCUMBER. 
Thsrb  are  few  of  the  many  novelties  that  are  added  to  onr 
teed  catalogues  yearly  which  deserve  more  praise  than  this 
Cucumber.  For  shape,  tite,  and  &avoar  it  is  all  that  caa  be 
desired,  and  for  Its  bearing  I  do  not  think  there  ate  any  Cacnmbers 
to  eqaal  it.  Along  with  other  old  standard  varieties  we  had  tbrea 
plants  of  Cardiff  Castle,  all  planted  early  last  spring ;  and  although 
tbe  olher  varieties  were  completely  worn  ont  by  autnmn  Cardiff 
Castle  has  contitiaed  bearing,  and  at  present  (3cd  January)  we 
have  good  Cucumben  still  on  the  plants.  The  only  extra  treat- 
ment they  received  was  after  the  olher  plants  had  been  removed, 
when  they  were  trained  equally  over  the  roof,  and  the  bed 
received  a  top-dressing  of  manure.  This  is  a  seasonable  time  tor 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  former 
years'  novelties,  and  I  think  when  such  is  recommended  to  the 
pnbllc  and  proves  snch  a  snccea  It  reflects  great  credit  to  tha 
raiser,  and  also  to  the  firm  that  sends  snch  novelties  out— D.  H.  C. 


The  Ihperul  Hobticulttjral  Bocibtt  of  Busbijl  will 
bold  an  International  Exhibition  and  CongreM  at  Bt.  Peters- 
bargh  on  the  5th  of  Hay,  and  it  will  oontlnae  open  for  twelve 
days.  Invitations  have  already  been  issued  to  tbe  leadinff 
European  horticoltnrists  and  botanists,  and  a  highly  satlstactorjr 
show  is  conSdentlj  expected,  Unfortunately,  however,  tbe  dates 
•t  this  and  of  the  Ghent  International  (April  25th)  will  dash  to 


The  ninth  Exhibition  of  the  PELlBOOtiiTTif  Societt  will 

be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  26th,  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Socie^'s  Qaidens,  Bontb  Sensington,  when  tbe  nsual  prises  will 
be  offered  for  Show,  Fancy,  Zoatl,  and  Ivy-leared  varietiea. 
Certificatei  will  be  awarded  for  the  most  distinct  and  meritorious 
new  varieties,  and  the  Conncil  of  the  Boyal  Horticoltnral  Uooiety 
ofEer  a  sUver  Banksian  medal  aa  a  prixe  lor  the  best  speolmen 
Pelargonium  in  the  Exhibition.  Tbe  report  which  accompanies 
the  echednle  states  that  at  the  last  Show  there  was  competition 
in  all  classes  except  those  for  hybrids  of  Geranium  pratense  and 
Pelargonium  oblongatam.  As,  however,  it  is  believed  ther«  an 
hybrids  of  these  species  in  cultivation,  the  classes  baTe  been  re- 
tained in  tbe  present  year's  schedule  becanse  they  "  might  result 
in  bringing  before  the  public  novelties  possessed  of  pecnliar 
interest." 

Wb  may  remind  onr  readers  that  the  objects  which  tho 

Pelargonium  Society  has  set  itself  to  accomplish  are  :~1,  To  pity 
mole  the  improvement  of  the  various  groups  or  sections  of  the 
genui  Pelargonium  ;  2,  To  faoilitate  the  introduction  of  new 
species,  and  the  raising  of  nevr  varieties  and  hybrids ;  3,  To  give 
^stem  and  metiiod  generally  to  the  practice  of  hybridisation  in 
this  family.  These  several  objects  it  proposes  to  accomplish : — 
1,  By  facilitating  intercourse  and  interchange  of  opinion  and  ex- 
perience between  raisers  and  caltirators  of  these  flowers  j  3,  By 
fostering  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  production  of  new  varieties 
and  in  meritorioos  cnltivation  ;  3,  By  oBering  prises — as  libenl 
and  nnmerons  as  tbe  funds  sabscribed  may  permit — for  compe- 
titioQ  amongst  iU  members ;  4,  By  determining  the  merits  and 
distinctive  qualities  of  new  varieties,  so  far  aa  they  come  within 
its  cognisance  ;  6,  By  cultivating  for  criticism  all  obtainable 
novelties,  British  and  foreign,  side  by  side,  the  first  year  onder 
glass,  and  the  second  year  ont  of  doors — facilities  for  accom* 
plishing  this  have  been  generously  afforded  by  tbe  Boyal  Hortl- 
cnltural  Society  at  Chiswick  ;  6,  By  awarding  certiflcatea  of  merit 
to  varieties  considered  worthy  of  that  distinction,  and  publishing 
an  anntial  list  of  awards, 

OSB  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Qardens  at  Chiswick  at  the  present  time  is  a 
fine  batch  of  Eohbtbria  betuba,  which  is  extremely  nseful  aa  a 
winter- flowering  plant.  Easily  increased  and  enltivated  this 
plant  has  rapidly  advanced  in  pnblic  favour,  and  it  has  now  taken 
a  place  amongst  the  best  of  market  plants  in  winter.  The  flowers 
an  bell-shaped,  much  larger  than  E.  secnnda ;  orange  red,  veiT 
bright  and  rich  outside,  the  inner  snrfacB  being  yellow.  They 
are  borne  in  a  two-branched  inflorescence  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Stem,  tbe  two  branches  curling  slightly  downwards.  Plants  In 
48-sise  pots  are  most  uselnl  and  produce  several  Sowering  sterns^ 
the  blooms  lasting  for  a  considerable  time  in  good  condition.  A 
rich  light  loam  and  well-drained  pots  are  needed  to  insure  success^ 
and  plants  are  best  prepared  by  growing  them  ont  of  doors  during 
the  summer,  lifting  and  potting  them  in  the  antumn,  when  they 
can  be  transferred  to  tbe  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  The  species 
nas  found  by  Mr.  Hartweg  growing  on  rocks  near  Angangnco, 
Uexico,  and  was  first  received  from  him  by  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1846.  An  excellent  engraving  of  tbe  plant 
was  given  in  this  Journal,  page  188,  voL  xxxir.,  March  7th, 
1878. 

-  As  a  proof  of  IVB  mild  wintbb,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Primroses  were  being  sold  in  penny  bonchea  in  the  southern 
suburbs  of  London  last  week.  Tbe  hawkers  slated  that  they 
were  chiefly  gathered  In  the  copses  among  the  Surrey  hills  around 
Sanderstead,  Warlingham,  and  Barrow  Oreen. 

Hn.  S.  MOBimKB,  The  Qardens,  Parley  Park,  Beading, 

writes  : — "  I  send  you  a  pseado-bnlb  ot  Coologyne  cristata  with 
flower  spike  alUched.    It  is  from  a  plant  in  a  9-inch  po^  and  ii 


now  cAiryisg  forty-one  spikes  of  bloom,  being  qnite  three  weeks 
earlier  in  flowering.  As  soon  as  the  plant  began  to  make  its 
growth  abont  the  middle  of  April  I  gare  it  a  shift  into  a  pan 
abont  16  inches  in  diameter  by  6  inches  deep,  and  it  has  succeeded 
splendidly  nnder  the  treatment  adyised  in  this  Jonmal,  being  now 
a  plant  3  feet  in  diameter."  The  flowers  and  pseado-bnlb  receiyed 
indicate  excellent  health,  and  the  plant  must  be  Tcry  handsome. 

Pbomikent  amongst  the  few  plants  in  flower  oat  of  doors 

in  January  may  be  noticed  TussiLAoo  fragbans,  which,  how- 
ever, is  less  noteworthy  for  its  beaaty  than  for  the  Heliotrope- 
like fragrance  of  the  flowers.  A  clnmp  or  two  in  a  rockery  now 
is  most  welcome,  and  if  potted  a  few  plants  are  yalnable  for  the 
oonserratory.  The  flowers  individually  are  small  and  white,  in 
dense  heads  about  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  these 
are  borne  in  clnsters  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The  style 
protmdes  mnch  beyond  the  flower,  the  tip  being  white  with  a 
ring  of  dark  reddish  anthers,  the  contrast  being  very  notable. 

The  nsnal  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hobticultural  Club 

took  place  on  Taesday  at  the  Club-room,  13,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  was  well  attended.  Seyeral  subjects  of 
interest  were  brought  forward.  Dr.  Masters  very  kindly  exhibited 
fhe;beantlful  series  of  photographs  of  Orchids,  &c.,  tiO^en  by  Mr. 
Stevens.  A  cnrions  form  of  Echereria  secunda  glauca,  fasclated 
and  almost  like  a  green  Cockscomb,  originated  by  Mr.  Brown, 
gardener  to  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Beigate,  was  shown  by  the 
Secretary.  There  were  also  shown  a  very  minute  form  of  Poly- 
podium  mlgare  called  parvissimum  ;  somr  dried  fronds  of  Ferns, 
the  most  beautiful  being  a  very  delicate  orm  of  Athyrium  F.-f. 
plumosum ;  and  some  remarkable  speclm  of  fungoid  growth. 
It  was  arranged  that  during  the  summer  months  meetings  should 
be  held  at  some  place  of  horticultural  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

Messbs.  J.  CABTEB  k  Go.,  High  Holbom,  inform  as  that 

fhey  intend  ofEering  the  following  special  pbizeb  at  the  Botal 
HoBTicuLTUBAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOWS  :— For  the  best  brace  of  fruits 
of  Carters'  Blenheim  Orange  Melon  and  Carters'  Emerald  Melon  ; 
first  prize  £2  2«.,  second  £1  10#^  third  16#.,  fourth  lOt.  M,,  fifth 
7«.  6<f.  July  Srd,  for  the  best  four  dishes  of  Peas  (fifty  pods 
each)  of  Stratagem,  Telephone,  Pride  of  the  Market,  and  Culver- 
well's  Telegraph ;  first  prize  £6,  second  £3,  third  £2,  fourth  £1, 
fifth]  10#.  ear.  July  24th,  for  the  best  six  dishes  of  Tomatoes, 
twelve  fruits  to  form  a  dish,  to  include  Dedham  Favourite,  Oreen 
Gage,  Yick's  Criterion ;  first  prize  63#.,  second  42«.,  third  21f., 
fourth  10«.  6^.  December^llth,  for  the  best  twelve  dishes  of 
vegetables,  to  comprise  twelve  Onions,  Golden  Queen,  Silver 
Ball,  and  Golden  Globe;  three  Cauliflowers,  six  Carrots,  three 
Celery,  six  Parsnips,  fifty  Brussels  Sprouts,  three  red  Beet, 
twelve  Parsnips,  twelve  Potatoes,  six  Leeks ;  first  prize  £5, 
Eecond;£3,  third  £1  10«.,  fourih  £1,  fifth  10#.,  sixth  It,  ed. 

— ^  The  members  of  the  Tooting  Horticultural  Society,  at 
their  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  4th  inst,  presented  their 
Secretary,  Mb.  W.  H.  Goweb,  with  a  testimonial  consisting  of  a 
handsome  oak  writing  desk  and  inkstand  combined,  as  a  mark 
of  their  esteem,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  services  rendered  to 
the  Society  since  its  formation. 

BELATIYE    to    MUSHBOOM     CTTLTUBE    OUT    OF    D00B8 

<*Agaricas"  writes — "I  adopted  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
manare  and  making  the  beds  so  folly  and  lacidly  described  by 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  Joomal,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  result. 
I  have  three  times  the  qaantity  of  beds  from  the  same  amoant  of 
manare,  and  the  crop  is  eqaally  as  good  as  ander  the  old  system 
Now  being  a  good  time  to  form  ontdoor  beds,  the  appearance  of 
the  promised  work  on  Mushroom  culture  would  be  a  boon  to 
many.  The  little  brochore  will  prove  a  standard  work.  When 
shall  we  have  it  ?  "    Soon. 


•^  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Botal  Hoeticultubal 
Socnnnr  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  David  Wooeter  in  the  chair,  the 
following  candidates  were  onanimoosly  elected  Fellows,  viz : — 
G.  Mander  AUender,  John  Avery,  B.  Barbey,  J.  Hall,  T.  Hankin, 
Thomas  Scrnton,  and  Walter  Williams. 

GABDBNma  Appointmehtb.— Mr.  T,  W.  Sanders,  re- 
cently foreman  at  Boxted  Park,  Uckfield,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  J.  W.  Larking,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Lee  ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Taylor  sacceeds  Mr.  H.  Walker  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jas.  Taylor, 
Ashdown,  Apperley  Bridge,  Leeds. 

The  annaal  general  meeting  of  the  Meteobolooioal 

Societt  will  be  held  at  26,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst,  at  7  P.M.,  when  the  report  of 
the  Cooncil  will  be  read,  the  election  of  Offioers  and  Coonoil  for 
the  ensaing  year  will  take  place,  and  the  President  will  deliver 
his  address. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

The  aniversal  failnre  of  Marshal  Niel  in  the  open  air  daring 
the  last  few  years  has  caased  no  little  tribulation  among  Rose 
exhibitors,  and  I  was  therefore  glad  to  see  that  a  correspondent 
called  attention  to  the  fact  in  your  paper  on  page  665,  last  volume. 
For  my  part  I  have  little  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  evil. 

Nearly  every  plant  sent  out  to  buyers  is  raised  in  heat.  A 
large  number  of  Marshals  are  grafted  in  the  winter,  and  being 
kept  in  warm  houses  the  plants  grow  with  astonishing  vigour. 
In  the  sammer  they  are  sent  oat,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
fine  healthv  plants.  If  they  are  planted  in  the  open  air  they 
forthwith  dwindle  and  fail.  If  they  do  not  die  in  their  first 
winter  they  only  drag  on  a  sickly  existence  afterwards.  Marshal 
Niel  is  a  tender  B<Me  no  doubt,  but  not  nearly  so  tender  as  is 
generally  supposed  ;  but  if  it  were  as  hardy  as  Senateur  Vaisse  it 
would  fail  out  of  doors  if  it  had  been  raised  in  heat.  Under  this 
forcing  system  an  extraordinary  growth  is  made  in  six  months, 
but  all  the  stamina  is  cooked  out  of  the  plant. 

Unfortunately  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  raise  the 
Mar^chal  in  the  open,  either  by  budding  or  by  cuttings,  while 
under  glass  it  is  the  easiest  thing  possible  ;  consequently  it  pays 
to  produce  these  grand-looking  plants  in  heat,  but  it  does  not 
paj  to  produce  mnch  smaller  bat  much  hardier  plants  in  the 
open.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  almost  useless  to  hope  that 
the  present  system  of  raising  the  Mar^chal  will  be  altered.  The 
stock  will  of  ooune  be  raised  in  the  easiest  and  most  paying 
manner. 

The  only  thing  that  amateurs  can  do  then,  if  they  want  to  have 
the  Marshal  blooming  out  of  doors  in  June,  is  to  raise  plants 
themselves  in  the  open.  From  experience  I  believe  that  the  best 
plants  are  obtained  from  cuttings,  and  that  a  well-grown  Mar^chal 
on  its  own  roots  is  not  to  be  surpassed ;  bat  it  takes  two  or  three 
years  to  get  a  plant  raised  from  a  catting  to  grow  and  bloom  in 
perfection.  If  a  man  has  the  patience  to  raise  his  Marshals  in 
the  open  air  in  this  fashion  he  will  have  his  reward.  A  Mar6:hal 
in  a  small  pot,  a  plant  six  months  old  with  a  shoot  8  feet  long,  is 
a  snare  ana  delusion.— Gajqca  Phl 


CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 


I  HAD  some  experience  with  this  much-dreaded  pest  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  garden  where  Cucumbers  were  in  great  demand. 
It  was  then  August,  and  every  probable  remedy  had  been  tried 
that  could  be  thought  of — via.,  new  soils  and  fresh  seed  obtained 
from  a  source  where  there  was  no  Cucumber  disease ;  but  the 
results  were  that  as  soon  as  the  first  fruits  were  seen  the  disease 
appeared.  Cucumbers  were,  however,  wanted  winter  and  summer, 
so  after  trying  all  remedies  by  day  we  determined  to  begin  by 
night.  Fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  three  nights  in  succession 
was  tried,  the  atmosphere  being  kept  drier  and  the  temperature 
higher.  After  three  or  four  nights  fumigating  was  again  tried. 
Tl^  treatment  was  carried  on  for  about  three  weeks.  The  plants 
were  then  carefully  examined,  and  all  spotted  leaves  and  gummed 
fruits  removed,  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  being  applied.  The 
result  was  that  the  plants  started  growing  freely,  and  produced 
a  very  fair  crop  of  fruit  for  Christmas  and  on  till  February,  quite 
free  from  spot  or  gum.  After  that  I  always  kept  a  sharp  look* 
out  for  the  first  spot,  and  if  any  was  seen  the  f umigator  was 
placed  in  the  house  two  hours  after  dark.  The  two  following 
seasons  Cucumbers  were  cut  by  hundreds  without  a  spot.  I  fed 
sore  if  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Harding,  will  txj  the  aboT« 


."i 


enie  next  season  he  will  not  snfier  from  fhis  tronblesome  pest.  1 
may  add  that  I  have  not  seen  any  trace  of  it  for  oyer  three  years, 
— THoa  Wbatbb,     „_______ 

NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I KOTIOB  that  Mr.  Moorman  says  the  blooms  are  grown  larger 
and  of  greater  substance  and  solidity  than  formerly — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  growers  of  to-day  grow  better  blooms  than  those  of  some 
years  ago.  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  this,  it  may  be  so  ;  but 
we  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have  now 
better  material  to  work  with.  Every  year  adds  some  new  sport 
or  variety  to  the  incurved  sorts,  and  what  would  our  exhibitions  be 
without  the  Japanese,  which  were  not  in  the  country  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  7  It  is  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  since  Golden 
Queen  of  Bneland  was  sent  out,  and  I  well  remember  being  at  the 
OLhlbition  when  prizes  were  offered  for  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
those  blooms  with  others  exhibited  with  it  are  still  vividly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  seen  better  since  of 
the  same  varieties ;  but  many  varieties  introduced  since  that  time 
are  far  superior  in  quality.  Mrs.  Bundle  had  not  been  raised,  nor 
Empress  of  India,  and  Princess  of  Teck  is  a  more  recent  intro- 
duction stilL  Mr.  Burbidge  alludes  to  the  old  Crimson  Velvet. 
This  is"  by  no  means  an  old  variety.  I  bought  it  from  Mr.  Salter 
the  first  year  it  was  sent  out ;  perhaps  it  was  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  is  quite  distinct  trom  King  of  Crimsons,  which  is 
evidently  an  older  variety.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  Tri- 
omphe  au  Nord  and  Julie  Lagravi^re  were  both  in  cultivation 
before  Mr.  Fortune  sent  the  Japanese  varieties  over  to  Mr.  John 
Standish ;  and  King  of  Crimsons  is  not  a  Japanese,  nor  has  it 
been  certificated  as  one.  The  best  of  the  reflexed  blooms  is  Mr. 
Sharpe,  a  purplish  crimson  sort  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  late  of  Stoke 
Newmgton,  used  to  exhibit  weU  as  a  specimen.  The  specimen 
plants  we  have  seen  exhibited  in  recent  years  are  not,  I  think, 
superior  to  what  we  have  seen  some  years  ago.  The  large  speci- 
men from  Mr.  Bryant's  garden,  of  which  a  very  good  D  lustration 
was  given  in  the  Journal,  was  certainly  a  very  wonderful  produc- 
tion as  regards  size ;  but  I  fimcy  if  that  and  the  others  exhibited 
at  Kingston  had  been  put  into  competition  with  the  six  that 
gained  the  first  prize  at  that  Show  the  large  specimens  must  have 
been  in  the  second  place  only.  I  think  it  right  to  say  this  in 
justice  to  the  grower  of  the  six  premier  plants  at  the  Show. — 
J.  DouaLAs. 

[We  did  not  engrave  the  plant  in  question  as  the  best  in  the 
Show,  but  because  it  was  tne  only  eood  specimen  of  which  a 
photqg;raph  was  placed  at  our  disposal!] 


FBUIT-QROWING  ON  CHALK  SOILa 

Iir  these  days  of  economy  it  may  he  doubted  if  many  will  be 
indnoed  to  foJlow  the  proposal  of  "  Et  CeBtera "  (page  525,  last 
volume)  in  making  borders  for  fruit  trees  of  imported  loam  and  wit^ 
concreted  bottoms,  and  neither  is  it  at  all  necessary.  Thin  soils  on 
chalk  are  no  worse  for  fruit-growing  than  are  tlun  soils  on  many 
other  bad  subsoils.  A  rusty,  impenetrable,  iron-bound,  or  a  cold 
cankering  day  is  as  bad,  and,  in  some  respects,  even  worse  than 
chalk,  vet  good  fruit  is  produced  on  both  witnout  the  groat  expense 
advised.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  before  the  advantages  of 
root'liftang  and  pruning  were  understood^  and  when  large  trees, 
such-as  were  considered  indispensable  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  the 
custom,  and  a  ncKsessary  one  too,  to  clear  out  subsoils,  concrete  the 
bottoms,  and  fill  up  with  costly  imported  loam.  In  these  days 
agriculture  was  at  its  best,  now  it  is  at  its  worst.  Then  labour 
was  very  cheap,  now  it  is  dear.  Then  gardeners  looked  upon  such 
preparations  as  abaolutoly  necessary,  now  we  can  grow  healthy 
trees  even  on  bad  soils  wi&iout  such  preparation. 

The  writer  of  this  has  hfiid  no  expenence  of  chalk,  but  some  on 
ihin  soils,  in  one  instance  with  a  very  cold  unhealthy  clay  subsoil 
that  was  poison  to  the  trees  when  the  roots  entered  it,  ana  also  on 
a  verf  rusty  subsoil  that  was  even  worse,  and  yet  managed  to  grow 
trees  in  the  best  health. 

Your  correspondent  proposes  an  expensive  method  of — What?  It 
is  well  to  clearly  understand  what.  Well,  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  keeping  the  tree  roots  out  of  the  subsoil,  and  making  sure 
of  their  being  alwavs  among  the  upper  soil.  That  is  all  that  ia 
necessary ;  but  if  the  trees  are  periodically  liftod,  and  any  down- 
goiog  roots  laid  near  the  surfieuie,  and  a  few  inches  of  firm  soil 
placed  underneath,  concreting  will  not  be,  necessary.  Indeed, 
concreting,  plausible  as  it  looks  on  paper,  tends  to  produce  an 
niihealthy  soil  in  which  no  trees  will  long  thrive  imless  very 
flkilfrilly  managed.  More  than  one  concreted  border  has  been 
broken  up  because  of  the  impossibilitv  of  keeping  soil  that  ia 
isolated  frt>m  the  subsoil  in  sweet  condition. 


The  concreting  might  be  overcome,  but  where  is  the  necessary 
loam  to  come  from  P  Is  the  garden  to  be  deepened  by  rendering 
barren  a  portion  of  the  park  or  farm  F  Those  who  live  in  the  centre 
of  a  chalk,  clay,  or  sana  district  have  either  to  bear  the  expense  of 
carting  loam  miles  or  removing  the  surfkoe  of  what  is  near,  and  so 
spoiling  the  land  thus  robbed,  and  not  one  owner  in  a  huncUed  wOl 
listen  to  either  proposal.  The  writor  remembers  a  case  when  the 
loam  was  brought  by  the  canid  ten  miles  for  a  Vine  border,  and 
although  nothing  was  paid  for  the  loam,  its  carriage  cost  more  than 
the  vinery  after  everybody  was  paid !  But  how  many  could  findt 
loam  even  ten  miles  away,  or  indeed  at  all  ?  In  the  cases  mentioned 
the  estete  on  the  clay  and  the  other  on  the  loam  both  belonged  to 
the  same  owner,  otherwise  neither  love  nor  money  would  havQ 
procured  it 

But,  except  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  not  necessary.  By  root- 
pruning  and  lifting  the  roote  of  trees  can  easily  be  kept^  among  the 
surface  soil.  Under  such  circumstences  trees  of  large  size  need  not 
be  looked  for,  but  in  the  case  of  wall  trees  the  returns  need  not  be 
less.  Na^,  it  ought  to  be  more,  for  trees  so  started  are  always 
more  fruitful  than  trees  the  roots  of  which  live  in  a  colder  climate 
than  those  which  are  kept  at  the  sur&oe.  And  beyond  that  the 
finest  fruit  almost  invariably  comes  from  the  lifted  trees,  simply 
because  the  roots  being  near  the  surface  gather  a  sap  that  is  warmer 
than  deep-rooted  trees  can.  Moreover,  such  can  be  fed  better  and 
better  protected  from  drought  by  mulching,  because  one  may  be 
perfectly  certain  where  the  roote  are. 

The  subject  deserves  some  consideration,  but  as  we  look  at  it 
all  the  advanteges  offered  by  such  costly  means  as  your  correspon- 
dent proposes  may  be  secured  in  most  cases  much  more  cheaply.^— 
J.  n..  H. 

NEW  PIOOTEES. 

PicoTEES  of  late  years  have  not  yielded  many  novelties,  whidi 
must  be  owing  to  the  older  varieties  being  so  fine  that  it  is  neariy 
impossible  to  surpass  them.  In  red-edged  Picotees  I  like  Winifred 
Esther  (DodweU),  a  medium  red  edge,  in  style  of  Wm.  Summers, 
which  it  very  much  resembles,  but  excels.  Another  variety,  Elsie 
Grace,  by  the  same  raiser,  has  a  fine  petal — alight-edged  red.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  seedling  ttom  Mary.  It  wante  shading,  or  else,  like 
that  variety,  it  flushes  in  the  wtaate. 

In  purple  Picotees  I  have  seen  three.  Clara  Penson  (Willmer) 
is  a  light-edged  purple  in  the  style  of  Her  Majesty,  but  certainly 
not  BO  good  as  mat  variety,  all  the  flowers  of  it  grown  both  by 
Mr.  Bower  and  myself  being  curled  in  the  petal.  This  sort  may 
do  well  enough  in  the  south,  but  in  my  opinion  it  will  never  make 
a  northern  flower.  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor  (Turner),  a  very  heavy 
purple,  is  a  finely  marked  fiower  with  plenty  of  petals.  Another 
fine  fiower  is  Master  Nichol  (Scbofield),  a  light-edged  flower  of  the 
largest  size,  pure  in  the  white,  and  a  perfect  wire  edge.  It  is  the 
best  light-edged  purple  that  I  have  seen  with  the  broad  petals  of 
Mary,  but  more  Si  them.    . 

In  heavy-edged  roses  Lady  Holmesdale  (Scbofield)  is  a  splendid 
fiower,  and  deservedly  won  premier  at  Wakefield  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show.  It  is  a  large  flower,  smooth  on  the  edge,  and  free 
from  spote  or  bars.  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  great  stock  of 
plante  of  the  two  latter  varieties,  as  they  were  only  ^partially 
distributed  in  1881.— G.  Budd,  Underoliffe^  Bradford^ 

THE  PABSNIP. 

This  year  I  had  this  crop  in  the  vegeteble  garden  proper — ^the 
Jersey  and  hollow-crowned  varieties  ;  in  my  experimental  vege- 
table garden  principally  the  Maltese,  and  in  our  attached  farm 
a  considerable  piece  of  The  Student  Parsnip.  As  I  think  this 
vegetable  is  not  as  much  grown  as  ito  merito  deserve  I  propose  to 
give  a  few  notes  on  ito  culture  for  culinary  purposes  generally,  on 
the  varieties,  and  the  diseases  to  which  I  noticed  them  liable. 

One  of  my  oldest  recollections  is  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merite  of  the  Parsnip  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato  in  Ireland  as 
a  general  article  of  diet.  Like  the  Artichoke  for  such  a  purpose, 
ite  merito  were  then  over-estimated  by  ito  advocates  and  depreciated 
by  others.  But  ite  culture  in  both  countries — and  I  have  pei^ 
sonally  noted  the  &ct — is  much  less  than  it  should  be.  It  is  not 
BO  palatoble  as  the  Pototo  as  an  article  of  general  diet  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  when  it  should  be  more  generally  used. 
But  one  of  tne  reasons  is  that  ito  cooking  is  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood.  I  should  mention,  too,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  remove 
this  vegeteble  from  the  soil  until  required  ;  it  becomes  more  tender 
with  age.  But  then  ite  tendency  to  oertein  diseases,  to  be  imme- 
diately referred  to,  must  be  kept  at  the  same  time  in  mind. 
During  the  past  month  we  had  hero  10°  of  frost  (22"  Fahr.),  and 
have  just  had  10  inches  depth  of  snow.  The  Parsnip  is  one  of  the 
very  few  vegetebles  that  will  not  sufier.    But  a  supply  should 


bftTe  been  hooaed  previooBlj  and  covered  with  clay  or,  better, 
sand  in  any  open  shed  or  comer.  A  French  cook  once  said  to  me 
the  Parsnip  can  be  made  mnch  more  digestible  by  thoroagh  boil- 
ing, previous  peeling,  mashing,  and  removal  of  any  fibres,  but 
always  nsing  or  serving  up  with  gravy,  or  in  its  absence  *'  drawn 
bntter."  The  poorer  classes,  he  said,  daring  winter  might  advisedly 
nse  rendered  and  purified  lard.  He  challenged  competition  from 
any  other  possible  or  probable  vegetable  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  and  felt  inclined  to  add  March. 
Bveiything  considered,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  dispute  the  point, 
and  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  any  of  your  corresi>ondent8 
as  to  its  relative  merits  durmg  those  months  for  the  artisan  and 
labouring  classes.  That  the  extended  use  of  vegetables  is  desirable, 
and  especially  daring  the  early  spring  months,  medical  men  are 
unanimous ;  and  that  to  those  classes  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli, 
or  even  good  Cabbages,  daring  those  four  months  are,  as  a  rule, 
an  almost  unattainable  luxury  seems  eaually  unquestionable. 
Indeed,  to  my  own  knowledge  in  the  thickly  populated  districts 
of  the  north  of  BneUmd  out  of  gentlemen ^s  garctens  at  any  time 
those  crops  are  much  more  difficult  to  grow  tluin  the  Parsnip. 

In  the  old  and  constantly  cropped  soil  of  our  vegetable  garden 
this  crop  fails  to  do  well.  Both  the  hollow-crowned  and  Jersey 
became  diseased  around  the  crown.  I  examined  them  very  closely, 
but  failed  to  find  any  insects  in  the  rusty  brown  half-putrified 
portions  affected,  but  this  may  have  been  owing  to  the  injurioua 
agent,  if  the  lar?»  of  some  insect^  having  taken  another  form, 
which  it  would  be  likely  to  do,  before  November.  The  same  varie- 
ties grown  on  our  farm  in  new  soil  escaped  altogether;  and 
though  the  ground  was  not  so  heavily  manured  nor  so  rich,  the 
crop  was  much  finer.  But  the  field  variety  here  that  gave  the 
finest — a  magnificent— crop  was  The  Student  Pannip.  This  we 
sold  by  auction,  and  realised  the  sum  of  £50  per  Irish  acre,  which, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  including  good  manure  at  is.  per  ton, 
would  still  leave  a  good  profit  This  variety,  though  very  large 
and  a  heavy  cropper,  has  two  disadvantages  with  me — ^it  is  liable 
to  '*  fork,"  or  divide  the  main  stem,  and  for  general  table  use 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Maltese.  Personally  I  did  not  like 
Parsnips  until  I  commenced  using  the  last-named  variety,  and 
would  with  some  confidence  commend  it,  cooked  French  fashion, 
as  indicated  already,  to  the  most  fastidious  of  your  readers,  espe- 
cially from  this  time  forward,  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce. 
I  have  heard  some  gardeners  complain  of  the  Parsnip  being  sub- 
ject to  a  disease  somewhat  similar  to  that  affecting  the  Potato, 
but  here  it  is  not  known.  A  commoner  source  of  injury  to  the 
Carrot  as  well  as  the  Parsnip  are  the  larvss  of  the  click  beetle  and 
of  the  negro  fiy,  and  I  regret  to  say  I  am  unacquainted  with 
any  remedy.  I  would,  however,  hope  that  the  recent  severe 
frost  and  heavy  snow,  in  addition  to  thorough  cultivation,  may  be 
dBcacious. — W.  J.  M.,  CUmmel, 


COVERING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

BosDEBS  of  herbaceous  plan  to  are  now  very  bare,  and  growers 
of  these  planto  have  in  many  instances  cleared  away  the  withered 
leaves  and  stems.  In  large  public  esteblishmento  such  a  course 
is  really  necessary,  but  in  private  gardens  they  may  be  left  on 
the  plants  with  advantage  until  spring.  By  this  course  we  might 
preserve  many  of  the  pumto  we  are  continually  losing ;  because, 
by  cutting  away  their  natural  protection,  we  expose  the  tender 
crowns  to  the  many  changes  of  an  English  winter,  so  detrimental 
at  least  to  South  European  planto.  Where  the  dead  stems  cannot 
be  left  I  would  advise  that  a  few  Spruce  or  Pine  branches  be 
placed  neatly  round  them  ;  they  are  not  at  all  unsightly,  generally 
seeping  their  dark  green  colour  until  spring,  and  enlivening 
the  otherwise  rather  dull  monotony  of  bare  rocks  and  empty 
borderB. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland  branches  are  used  to  great  advantage 
on  parapet  and  other  walls  for  covering  climbers.  Tbey  are  tied 
round  the  planto  with  tar  twine  at  the  first  approach  of  winter 
and  left  untouched  until  late  in  April,  when  the  planto  are  found 
to  be  not  only  alive  but  quite  healthy.  By  this  means  I  have 
reserved  plants  which  were  killed  at  another  place  four  miles 
oistant  and  much  less  exposed. — Hsbbatia. 


0LDI8T  Trss  dt  thb  World.— The  oldest  tree  in  the  world,  so 
far  as  anyone  knows,  is  the  Bo  tree  of  the  sacied  dty  of  Amanpoora 
in  Bnrmah.  It  was  planted  288  B.C.,  and  ia  therefore  now  2170  years 
old.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  gives  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  tree  is  really  of  this  wonderful  age,  and  refers  to  historic  docu- 
mento  in  which  it  is  mentioned  at  different  dates,  as  182  A.n.,  223  A.D., 
and  so  on  to  the  present  day.  "  To  it,"  says  Sir  James,  "  kings  have 
even  dedicated  their  dominions,  in  testimony  of  a  belief  that  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  identical  Fig  tree  under  which  Buddha  reclined  at 


Ummelaya  when  he  underwent  his  apotheosis."  Ito  leaves  are 
carried  away  as  streamers  by  pilgrims,  but  it  is  too  sacred  to  touch 
with  a  knife,  and  therefore  they  are  only  gathered  when  they  fall. 
The  king  Oak  in  Windsor  Forest,  England,  U  1000  years  old.— 
(Journal  of  Forestry.) 

NEW  AND  CERTIFICATED  PLANTS  OF  1882. 

MB.  B.  8,  WILLIAMS,  UPPER  HOLLOWAT. 

The  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  have,  as  usual,  contributed 
largely  to  the  new  planto  of  the  past  year,  many  distinct  and 
handsome  novelties  having  been  recorded  in  these  pages  as  Jjwtly 
honoured  with  certificates  by  the  Royal  Horticultural,  Royal 
Botanic,  and  other  Societies.  A  brief  review  of  the  planto  under 
their  respective  classes  will,  however,  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  horticultural  world  is  annually  indebted  to 
Mr.  Williams  for  improvements  and  introductions.  Commencing 
with  the  great  feature  of  the  nurseries,  the 

OBCHiDfl.— The  large  collections  of  these  grown  at  HoUoway 
have  a  deservedly  extensive  fame  amongst  orchid ists,  ^d  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  no  care  is  spared  to  secure  the  best  vane- 
ties  and  the  most  beautiful  or  distinct  species  possible.  As  a 
necessary  result  the  collection  is  constantly  increasing  in  mterest 
and  value.  During  the  past  year  eight  Orchids  have  been  cer- 
tificated, comprising  the  following  :— Cattleya  gigas  grandiflora, 
a  superb  variety  of  a  handsome  species,  the  fiowers  being,  as  the 
name  implies,  of  great  size,  the  broad  sepals  and  peUls  deep  rose, 
he  lip  white  tipped  with  crimson.  Coelogyne  Ma^sangeaoa,  a 
distinct  species  with  long  spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  brownish 
lip  contrasting  curiously  with  the  sepals  and  petals,  i^y caste 
Deppei  punctatissima,  a  variety  with  flowers  very  thickly  dotted, 
which  is  the  chief  distinguishing  character,  except  that  the  lip  is 
a  lighter  tint  of  yellow  than  the  species.  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andrsB  virginale.— Varieties  of  this  favourite  Orchid  are  now  be- 
coming quite  numerous,  but  that  named  above  deserves  a  place 
amongst  the  best.  The  flowers  are  finely  formed ;  the  sepals  and 
petols  broad,  pure  crysUlline  white  ;  the  lip  also  being  white  with 
a  deep  red  spot,  which  renders  the  purity  of  ihe  other  portion  of 
the  flewer  more  noteworthy.  Pescatorea  Klabochorum.— Like  the 
BoUeas  and  the  Batemannias,  some  of  the  Pescatoreas  are  very 
attractive,  and  that  now  mentioned  would  form  a  flue  contraat  to 
BoUea  coelestis.  The  flowers  are  large  ;  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip 
of  wax-like  texture,  pure  white  tipped  with  purple.  Phateno^is 
Esmeralda— Though  without  any  pretensions  to  sharing  the  im- 
posing  characters  of  such  species  as  P.  Schilleriana  or  P.  grandi- 
flora, this  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  form  of  the  small-flowered  type, 
the  crimson-purple  flowers  being  borne  on  long  slender  spikes. 
Pleione  praacox.— This  might  at  first  glance  be  taken  for  P.  Wal- 
lichiana,  which  it  much  resembles ;  with  the  rosy  sepals  and 
petals,  however,  is  associated  a  white  lip  spotted  with  yellow. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  handsome  Zjgopetalum  Clayi 
merits  a  word  of  praise.  This  is  unquestionably  the  finest  hybrid 
in  the  genus,  and  vrill  probably  in  the  future  prove  a  close  rival 
to  Z.  Mackayi,  as  it  is  a  really  useful  and  beautiful  Orchid,  free 
and  vigorous  in  habit  The  sepals  and  petals  are  barred  with 
deep  purplish  brown,  and  large  lip  mottled  with  rich  violet  blue. 
An  engraving  well  showing  themarkinnof  the  fiower  and  general 
habit  of  the  plant  was  given  in  this  Journal,  page  319,  vol.  iv., 
April  2<>th,  1882.  We  recently  saw  astill  darker  and  more  beauti- 
ful form  in  the  Holloway  Nniseriei,  of  which,  doubtlessly,  more 
will  yet  be  hevd. 

AMATtTLLiSBB.— These  planto  have  for  many  years  been  one  of 
the  leading  features  at  Holloway,  and  the  best  of  the  varieties 
sent  out  thence  are,  it  can  be  confidently  said,  unsurpassed  in 
brightness  of  colour.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  improv- 
ing the  colour,  and  the  success  attoined  is  considerable ;  the 
fiowers  also,  though  of  moderate  size,  are  of  good  form,  very  neat 
in  outline,  and  are  borne  in  fine  heads.  Two  handsome  varieties 
were  honoured  with  certificates  in  1882— namely,  Dr.  Masters,  of 
brilliant  scarlet  colour  and  superb  form  ;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  a 
variety  with  pure  white  fiowers,  a  fine  companion  for  the  preced- 
ing. Mrs.  Garfield,  which  was  certificated  in  18S1,  deserves  notice 
here,  as  it  is  still  a  novelty  of  great  merit  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  hybrid  between  A.  reticulata  and  A.  Defiance,  one 
of  the  Hippeastrum  type,  resembling  the  first  in  the  foliage,  which 
has  a  white  band  down  the  centre,  and  the  fiowers  are  of  a  rosy 
tint  netted  with  a  deeper  hue,  and  like  the  other  parent  in  size 
and  shape.  It  is  specially  valuable,  as  it  fiowers  in  autumn,  and 
is  therefore  doubtlessly  a  step  towards  a  distinct  type. 

Fine-foliage  Plants. — Though  the  number  of  novelties  in 
this  class  of  planto  is  steadily  decreasing,  a  few  are  still  being 
added  yearly,  and  as  more  difficulty  is  experienced  in  gaining 
certificates  for  such  planto,  the  value  of  that  recognition  is  pro- 


portloiiKteljincreued,   A  trio  of  new  CrotonihaTe  been  exhibited  Tellow  edged  with  green.  IDiefienbacbia  toajeetJc*  doa  not  belie 

and  fonnd  to  merit  this  bonoMirawud — nkmelr,  Bmod  Bohrdder,  its  nune,  lor  it  U  ol  noble  kppeamtce,  hiring  large  rich  gnen 

Bruce  Findlsj,  and  Princeas  of  Waldeok.    The  fint  hu  oblong  leaTee  blotched  with  a  lightei  faoe.    Fhaluigium  elegantUdmam 

elliptical  golden  leaTca,  the   midrib  crimioii,   and  the  mai^n  will  no  donbt  become  a  taTonrite  decorative  plant,  id  narrow 

green.    The  Mcond  ia  one  of  tbe  la^eat-leaved  Tarietiet  >□  cniti-  arching  Antberienm-like  learei  being  pretUlj  marked  with  green 

vation,  broad  and  long,  mottled  and  blotched  with  Tellow  and  and  jellow  longitadinal  itripei.         „_ 

green.    Tbe  third  alao  bai  broad  learet,  but  not  m  long ;  bright  Fbbhs. — The  collection  of  forma  conatitutes  another  ol  tbe 


meet  attractive  portloni  of  the  Hollowar  nnrMrlee,  all  the  chief  frondi  are  aboat  a  foot  long,  drooping  and  feathery,  the  pinns 

naetnl  genera  teing  large];  represented  and  with  the  excellent  being  moch  divided  and  crested,  especiallj  at  the  poiuta  of  tbe 

collection   oF    Film;   Fema  occapj  conaiderable   apace.     First  fronda,    Ita  graceful  habit  will  greatly  recomtnend  it  for  deoa> 

deaerving  of  notice  amongat  the  new  forma  i«  that  repreaeoted  in  rative  purposeg.    Ot  the  certilicated  Ferna  Adiantum  Lathomi, 

the  woodcut,  fig.  8,  Pteria  •errulata  criatata  lacerate,  which  ia  a  a  atrong-growing  form  with  large  pinmilei ;  A.  dolabriforme,  an 

flue  addition  to  the  naefnl  PtenMa  already  in  cnltivation.    The  elegant  epecie*   su^eative  ot  A.  Innnlatum  ;  Davallia   fcenicn- 
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laoeft,  a  Urge-fronded  graoefnl  spedes';  and  Pdlsea  Doniana, 
with  long  pinnate  leayes,  are  the  best,  and  all  aie  worth  a 
place  whereTer  Feins  are  appreciated. 


STRAWBERRY  BANKS. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  alterations  and  improvements  are 
being  carried  ont  in  many  gardens.  One  such  that  may  well  re- 
ceive attention  now  is  a  baxik  for  early  Strawberries.  Bloping  to 
the  south  at  a  sufficiently  acute  angle  to  derive  full  benent  from 
every  ray  of  early  summer  sunshine,  and  planted  with  Black 
Prince  if  it  is  a  small  bank,  but  if  large  enough  half  should  be 
^ven  to  Eeen*s  Seedling  or  any  other  favourite  early  sort  There 
IS  no  question  that  ripe  fruit  may  be  had  from  a  warm  sheltered 
sunny  bank  a  week  or  two  before  it  is  ready  upon  open  flat 
spaces.  Why,  then,  are  such  banks  so  few  7  Making  one  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  any  garden  is  no  great  affair,  and  if  made 
m  the  right  place  it  has  certain  advantages  worthy  of  attention. 
Has  your  garden  no  wall,  but  only  an  unproductive  hedge  or 
fence  surrounding  it  7  Throw  up  a  bank  instead  in  the  form  of  a 
ridge,  plant  the  outer  slope  with  shrubs  and  the  inner  slope  with 
Strawberries,  and  you  gain  the  triple  advantage  of  early  Straw- 
berries, increasing  shelter,  and  an  ornament^  enclosure.  Or 
have  you  a  little  frame  ground  wherein  you  make  hotbeds  of 
fermenting  materials,  which  it  is  highly  important  should  be 
screened  from  cold  winds  7  Enclose  it  with  a  ridge,  which  may 
be  covered  with  Strawberries,  early  sorts  having  the  south  slopes, 
intermediate  sorts  the  west,  and  late  ones  the  north  and  east,  and 
you  have  a  succession  of  crops  which  must  prolong  the  season  of 
this  desirable  fruit. 

Due  care  being  taken  to  enrich  the  bank  with  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure,  the  earliest  runners  must  be  pegged  in  3-inch  pots  of 
very  rich  soil,  such  as  old  leaf  soil  or  an  old  hotbed,  in  order  to 
secure  enough  strong  plants  for  planting  the  bank  as  early  in 
July  as  possible.  Do  this  as  well  as  you  can ;  see  that  the  plants 
do  not  suffer  from  drought,  but  are  kept  growing  freely  till 
autumn,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit 
next  year  ;  but  if  the  planting  is  not  done  till  August  it  will  be 
vain  to  hope  for  fruit  till  the  second  year.  Let  the  plants  be  a 
foot  apart  every  way  the  first  year,  and  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  picked  hoe  up  every  alternate  plant  so  as  to  have  the 
remainder  2  feet  apart  the  second  year.  This  is  done  to  let  every 
plant  enjoy  the  full  play  of  light  and  air  on  every  side,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  very  early  fruit  from  plants  crowded 
thickly  together,  or  when  the  fruit  is  much  shaded  by  foliage. — 
A  Ebntish  Oabdeneb. 


AN  AMATEUR'S  HOLIDAY; 

Thb  excellent  observations  of  '^  Excelsior  "  on  ''  Gardening  Past. 
Present,  and  Future,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal,  have  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  His  advice  should  be  laid  to  heart 
by  all  who  desire  success  in  horticulture.  In  a  few  instance, 
I  found  gardens  affected  by  the  adverse  times  to  which  he  alludes ; 
but  other  causes  sometimes  operate.  Attached  to  the  remains  of  one 
of  our  former  royal  residences  is  a  garden  with  every  nook  of  which 
I  was  familiar  in  boyhood.  The  whole  was  an  appanage  to  an  estate 
the  possessor  of  which  was  endeared  to  all  around  him  oy  every  trait 
of  a  true  gentleman.  Under  the  gardener  still  in  charge  the  gardens 
acquired  a  well-deserved  name ;  but  subsequently  others  entered  into 
possession.  On  my  recent  visit  I  found  evil  reports  but  too  well 
founded.  A  fair  estate  so  far  despoiled,  the  mansion  let  to  strangers, 
the  gardens  now  shorn  of  their  former  attractions,  and  my  friend, 
now  grey  in  service  and  sad  at  hearty  struggling  to  maintain  in  the 
gardens  what  appearance  he  could  with  the  feeble  aid  of  those  who 
under  the  former  regime  would  long  ere  now  have  been  relieved  from 
labour  and  care.  On  another  estate  a  few  miles  removed  I  visited 
another  garden  equally  well  known,  where  still  labours  one  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  many  a  little  treasure  in  those  days.  What  a 
contrast !  So  hale  and  hearty  was  my  old  friend  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  nearly  twenty  years  haa  passed  since  last  we  stood 
together  among  his  Dahlias  and  other  favourites  cherished  still  as 
then ;  but  in  attachment  to  his  aged  master  and  his  family,  in  the 
absence  of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  present  or  the  future,  lay  the  grand 
elixir  that  had  so  defied  time  ana  kept  him  but  little  changed. 

BAST  LOTHIAN. 

I  know  no  part  of  Scotland  where  a  few  days  can  be  morepleasantly 
spent  than  in  the  beautiful  county  of  East  Lothian.  Places  and 
objects  of  varied  interest  abound  everywhere.    Goeford  with  its  fine 

founds  and  ponds  stocked  with  waterfowl :  the  still  splendid  Binning 
cods,  old  Tantallon,  and  the  Goblin  Hall  of  Tester,  both  familiar 
to  leaaers  of  Sir  Walter's  "Marmion:"  the  venerable  "Lamp  of 
Lothian,"  Hailes  Gastle,  associated  with  Bothwell  and  Mary — turn 
where  we  wiU,  beauty,  mstory,  or  romance  arrests  us.  At  Whitting- 
hame.  another  residence  of  Bothwell,  where  part  of  the  old  tower 
and  the  original  gateway  are  still  to  be  seen,  an  immense  Yew  com- 


mands attention.  It  oovers  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter, 
and  must  be  nearly  60  feet  in  height  Under  it,  it  is  said,  Bothwell, 
Morton,  and  others  concocted  the  murder  of  the  ill-starred  Bamley. 
A  specimen  of  the  Eucalyptus  is  near  by,  which  nearly  perished  n» 
the  winter  of  1860,  but  has  subsequently  produced  five  or  six  stems, 
and  has  now  attained  considerable  sice.  At  Smeaton  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  Picea  nobilis  I  have  seen,  about  70  feet  in  height.  The 
pleasant  county  town,  Haddington,  boasts  one  of  the  oldest  lodges 
of  the  Ancient  Fraternity  of  Free  Gardeners  in  the  country.  Age 
has  certainly  not  brought  debility.  More  enthusiastic  horticulturists 
than  the  present  worthy  brethren  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  The 
district  aoounds  in  fine  gardens,  although  one  or  more  suffer  at 
present  from  the  crippled  rdiK>urces  to  which  ^ExoeUior"  refers. 
These  deserve  more  than  this  passing  notice. 

In  one  or  two,  notably  at  Gilmerton  and  Stevenson,  I  found  such 
crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  as  have  been  verv  rare  this  season.  Gil- 
merton is  well  known  for  its  hardy  fruits,  Mr.  Brunton  invariably 
coming  to  the  front  with  these  and  others  at  our  leadinff  shows.  At 
Stevenson  I  have  never  missed  first-class  bedding,  and  Mr.  McLean's 
work  in  this  and  in  ribboning  was  the  best  I  met  throughout  my 
ramble.  But  what  pleased  me  most  perhaps  were  his  mixed  borders. 
In  these  the  choicer  herbaceous  plants  were  judiciously  interspersed 
with  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Pinks,  the 
result  being  one  of  the  most  pleasine  combinations  I  have  seen.  My 
herbaceous  borders  have  as  yet  lailea  to  please  me.  I  obtained  many 
plants  that  turned  ont  quite  unsuitable  to  my  object.  Next  follows 
turning  these  out,  and  with  Mr.  McLean's  borders  as  a  model  I  may 
by-and-by  come  nearer  to  my  ideaL  His  Tomatoes  in  pots  were 
wonderful  in  number  and  size  of  fruit.  His  stuffed  cat,  now  looking 
as  if  it  deserved  release  from  duty,  he  still  holds  to  oe  a  sufficient 
terror  to  birds.  Tyninghame  is  pret^  well  known  to  your  readers. 
I  saw  enoueh  of  the  Phloxes  and  the  fine  herbaceous  borders  to  make 
me  regret  that  I  had  not  called  earlier  so  as  to  see  them  at  their  best. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  country  have  I  seen  such  masses  of  Tritoma 
Uvaria.  Even  the  cottages  of  the  farm  servants  on  the  way  towards 
Haddinc^n  were  gleaming  with  the  *'  Bed-hot  Poker."  I  commend 
East  Lothian  to  the  attention  of  those  who,  interested  in  horticulture, 
have  not  yet  made  acquaintance  with  it. 

ABDOOH. 

In  another  county,  Perthshire,  the  famous  Roman  camp  at  Ardoch 
attracts  many  visitors  annually.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  of  your 
readers  a£  have  been  there  know  that  immediately  adjoining  can  be 
seen  a  garden  of  moderate  size  but  of  high  excellence.  Among  other 
thines  the  mention  of  Dahlias  and  Hol^hocks  has  for  years  to  my 
mind  suggested  Ardoch,  where  Mr.  Dingwall  grows  these,  as  he  does 
whatever  he  attempts,  very  satisfactorily.  He  still  clmgs  to  the 
latter  with  a  devotion  that  late  difficulties  cannot  overcome.  About 
a  mile  to  the  west  lies  Fedall,  where  in  little  over  three  years  part  of 
a  moor  has  been  converted  into  a  ipu^en  well  worth  seeine  now 
when  yet  incomplete.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Stewart, is  one  of  "Excel- 
sior's" ^'  liberal-minded  gentlemen  who  do  not  grudge  the  expense," 
and  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Dingwall  have  therefore  had  full  scope.  I 
daresay  it  is  rare  to  find  two  brothers  in  charge  so  closely  adjoining ; 
it  is  not,  I  hope,  so  rare  to  find  between  two  gardeners  a  friendly 
difference  as  to  which  serves  the  best  employer.  The  extensive 
houses  at  Fedall  seem  most  complete.  The  oivisions  between  these 
are  of  thick  glass.  Of  this  Mr.  Dingwall  approves  most  highly,  and 
considers  that  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  Feaches,  Nectarines,  Ac, 
trained  against  these  glass  partitions  is  of  itself  enough  to  justify 
the  extra  outlay  of  about  one-third  in  their  erection.  I  was  at  once 
on  entering  the  vineries  with  their  abundant  crops  struck  with  the 
sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  atmosphere.  I  observed  that  the  hot- 
water  pipes  entered  through  open  squares  of  brick,  by  which  air 
heated  in  passing  over  the  flues  was  freely  flowing,  while  the  lights 
in  every  house  were  to  be  seen,  the  fires  bemg  at  a  uttle  distance  and 
out  of  sight.  The  situation  of  Fedall  is  an  exposed  o*he,  and  some 
time  must  elapse  before  trees  will  afford  their  share  of  protection 
now  so  far  secured  by  high  and  substantial  walls. 

ROSBS  AT  DUNSSLD. 

I  embraced  an  opportuni^  of  visiting  Dnnkeld.  Seldom  have  I 
enjoyed  two  hours  as  I  did  those  spent  with  Mr.  Gray  among  his 
Boses.  In  ^  Boses  in  the  Perthshire  Highlands  "  in  last  **  Bosarians' 
Year  Book  "  he  described,  as  no  one  else  could,  how  he  has  responded 
to  the  question  ^'  Hoo  can  ve  expek  to  keep  a  coo  on  a  presipis  ?  " 
not  indeed  by  attempting  to  keep  the  "  coo  "  there,  but  by  converting 
that  very  precipice  into  a  unique  and  beautiful  Bose  garden.  In 
that  article  the  confessed  disciple  of  the  Bev.  Oanon  Hole  certainly 


outcome 

whisky,"  uis  -  xn^aiana  oianjceis,"  is  Luere  vo  see  in  sucu  a  rosery 
as  could  be  looked  for  only  from  an  enthusiasm  that  could  inspire 
that  article,  and  conceive  and  compass  the  subject  of  it  At  the  close 
Mr.  Gray  has  indicated  pretty  accurately  "Boses  that  are  not 
trumps  "  with  a  good  manv  as  well  as  himself,  and  I  trust  he  will 
let  us  know  some  others  that  he  has  tested  fairly  and  found  to  be 
not  winning  cards  in  Scotland.  His  opinions  on  this  point  will,  I 
presume  to  say,  be  corroborated  by  others,  and  would  be  useful  to 
young  amateur  rosarians  in  the  north.  But  few  are  privileged  to 
gather  experience  from  such  a  collection  as  his,  embracing  then 
two  thousand  Pcrpetnals  and  five  hundred  Teas,  which  number  u  now 
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doubled  in  nearly  the  same  jnropoition.  The  last  addition  at  least, 
if  I  mistake  not,  are  worked  cfaittSy  on  the  seedling  Briar.  With  his 
staff  of  a  woman  and*  a  boj  Mr.  Gray  has  his  work  proyided.  The 
Boses  of  Eastferry  are  not  by  any  means  its  only  attractions,  and 
the  extreme  conrtesy  of  its  master  to  a  oomparatiye  stranger  demands 
this  acknowledgment  at  his  hands. 

And  I  saw  Ihitimlanrig.  To  that  wonderful  place  I  may  after- 
wards have  the  temerity  to  revert.  Meanwhile  your  correspondent 
'*  P.  U."  recalls  a  visit  to  another  place,  the  Ormeaa  Park,  JBelfast. 
It  is  seldom  in  my  experience  that  we  see  beds  of  Verbenas  now : 
then  this  season  they  were  beantifnl.  and  these  were  all  from  seed. 
I  considered  several  of  them  w^  worth  preserving ;  but  the  Cnrator, 
Mr.  Bickson,  informed  me  that  he  never  fails  to  secure  as  good,  and 
he  has  nearly  discarded  them.  I  found  that  he  ako  relied  for  a  white 
and  a  blue  viola  upon  two  of  his  own  raising.  They  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  effective  I  have  seen,  the  white  h&ng  espedally  fine,  and 
both  contrasted  very  favourably  with  others  of  their  colour.  The 
Park  is  a  fine  one,  and  should  not  be  omitted  bv  visitors  to  Belfast* 
I  will  next  beg  leave  to  notice  one  or  two  of  our  nurseries  in  the 
north,  some  of  which  were  new  to  me,  and  may  be  interesting  to 
your  readers. — ^A  Nobthern  Amatbur. 


ALPINE  AND  BORDER  FAVOURITES. 

EBIGEBONa 

B,  aurantiaeus, — ^This  is  one  of  Dr.  Kegel's  introductions  from 
Eastern  Asia,  having  but  recently  found  its  way  into  our  gardens. 
It  is  a  strikizig  little  plant,  and  quite  hardy.  The  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, on  stalks  from  4  to  9  inches  high,  bright  orange-red  ;  in  fact, 
just  the  same  colour  as  those  of  the  old  Hawkweed  (Hieracium 
aurantiacum),  but  twice  the  size.  This  colour  is  scarce  in  the 
Erigerons,  and  it  is  on  this  account  very  desirable.  It  is  a  rock 
plant,  enjoying  a  warm  well-drained  position,  flowering  early  in 
the  year,  and  again  during  the  autumn.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
division  of  the  root^  and  the  seedlings  are  readily  raised  in  a  cold 
frame  ;  thus  stock  may  be  quickly  secured. 

JS.  phUadelphicut. — Although  with  flowers  not  so  laige  as  many 
of  the  others,  this  is  one  of  the  best,  owing  to  its  very  floriferous 
habit  It  flowers  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  until 
checked  by  frost.  It  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  hi^b,  with  loose 
cymes  of  pink  flowers,  being  very  pleasing.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  re- 
gards this  as  one  of  the  best  border  plants ;  or  it  may  be  planted 
on  the  rockery.    It  increases  rapidly,  and  is  quite  hazdy. 

E,  tpeeiostu  (Stenactis  speciosa)  is  a  much  older  inhabitant  of 
our  gardens,  and  is  very  useful,  flowering  during  June,  July,  and 
August  most  freely,  good  masses  having  a  very  s&iking  effect  As 
all  lovers  of  these  plants  know,  the  flowers  are  about  2  inches 
across,  with  blue-purple  rays  and  yellow  disks — most  useful  and 
decorative.  The  width  of  the  ray  florets  vary  in  different  plants 
(the  wider  they  are,  of  course,  the  better),  consequently  we  some- 
times see  a  form  called  superba,  which  has  wider  rays,  and  is 
really  better  than  the  typical  form.  This  grows  from  18  to 
24  inches  high ;  in  warm  light  soils  it  does  not  reach  even  the 
lesser  height 

M  alpinus  grows  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  with  small  light  purple 
flowers. 

M  gldbelliu  is  a  pretty  border  or  rock  species  growing  about 
9  inches  high,  producing  freely  purple  flowers  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  ^ 

E,  mvcronatvs,  generally  known  as  Yittadenia  triloba,  is  a 
pretty  species,  producing  small  Daisy-like  flowers,  white  tinged 
with  pink,  in  great  abundance  all  ^ough  the  late  spring  and 
summer  months,  until  checked  by  frost  As  a  rock  plant  it  is 
much  to  be  desired,  for,  although  not  very  showy,  it  is  extremely 
pretty. 

AUBBIETIAS. 

Among  the  many  Aubrietias  now  known  perhaps  none  is  more 
showy  iSui  A.  Hendersoni.  It  is  flowering  very  freely  this  autumn, 
the  flowers  being  large,  bright  purple,  and  very  freely  produced. 
A.  grseca  superba  is  a^  an  excellent  variety,  flowering  very  pro- 
fusely, but  the  colour  is  not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  last.  A.  vio- 
lacea,  a  new  kind,  promises  to  be  a  very  striking  addition.  I  have 
just  seen  a  few  flowers,  and  they  were  deep  violet-purple  ;  in  fact, 
quite  distinct  from  any  known  to  me.  If  this  cnaracter  is  con- 
stant it  will  certainly  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  spring- 
flowering  plants. 

liULB  FINKS. 

The  Mole  Pinks  (Dianthns  hybridns)  are  very  useful  and  showy 
plants,  sadly  too  much  neglected  by  our  gardeners.  The  reason 
of  this  is  ^flicult  to  understand,  as  they  are  very  easily  grown, 
and  well  repay  in  richly  coloured  flowers  for  any  labour  bestowed 
upon  them.  I  should  strongly  urge  all  lovers  of  hardy  flowers  to 
leoaie  a  f^w  and  give  them  a  trial.  Among  those  known  to 
myself  as  expellent  varieties  are  the  following : — 

J9apoU0n  XZ7.— Very  floorifezoas  and  oompact,  prodndiig  deep 


crimson  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  very  double  and  finely 
fringed,  with  a  slight  fragrance,  on  stiff  slender  stalks.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  flower  for  bouquet  work,  the  size  and  colour  being 
especially  suited  for  the  purpose.  It  has  a  strong  propensity  to 
flower  itself  to  death.  Two  batches  of  plants  should  be  kept, 
one  for  flowering  and  the  other  for  securing  cuttings  from,  which 
root  fireely  in  a  cold  frame. 

Marie  Per4.—Also  a  very  free-flowering  kind,  with  pure  white 
double  flowers  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  prcduced  in  clusters, 
and  it  is  a  most  persistent  bloomer  and  highly  serviceable. 

Mi^  Pater  son  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  producing  large  tmsses 
of  double  crimson-pink  flowers  in  abundance. 

Twn,  Thumb  is  a  very  dwarf  kind  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers 
on  stiff  erect  stems  and  very  pretty.  We  rarely  see  this  variety, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  border  plants.  Others  might 
be  mentioned,  but  the  above  represent  the  shades  of  colour,  and 
they  possess  good  constitutions.  They  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings,  which  root  freely  under  a  handlight  in  a  cold  frame. 

CORONILLA  IBEBIOA. 

This  is  a  very  showy  and  useful  plant,  and  which  one  but  rarely 
sees,  although  it  has  been  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  gardexis 
for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  dwarf  and  creeping,  with  tri- 
foliate leaves,  and  numerous  racemes  of  bright  golden-yellow 
flowers  produced  throughout  the  summer  months  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  know  of  no  place  where  it  thrives  so  well  as  at  the 
Bev.  Ewbank's  of  Byde ;  but  of  course  soil  and  climate  there  are 
remarkable. 

C.  varia  is  a  first-rate  plant  where  it  can  enjoy  unlimited 
room,  as  it  rambles  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  producing  an 
immense  quantity  of  flowers  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  of  a  delicate  pink  and  white  colour.  If  planted  in  a  hot 
and  dry  position  on  the  rockery  it  does  not  ramble  so  much,  and 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  rather  deeper.  It  is  a  useful  plant  for 
the  wild  garden  or  for  positions  where  space  is  no  object — ^X« 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Januabt  9th. 

Primttlas  and  Cyclamens  were  shown  in  strong  force  by  several 
firms,  and  indeed  these  plants  formed  the  chief  portion  of  the  display. 
Both  Committees  were  largely  represented,  but  their  duties  were 
light 

Fbuit  Committkb.— Harry  J.  Veiteh,  Esq«  in  the  chair,  and  the 
following  members  were  present: — Messrs.  Phillip  Crowley,  John 
Bamett,  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  J.  Woodbridge,  B.  D.  Blackmore,  H. 
Howcroft,  G.  Bunyard,  G.  Goldsmith,  Sidney  Ford,  Z.  Stevens,  John 
£.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  and  Harrison  Weir.  Fine  samples  of  Apple 
Calville  Blanche  were  shown  bv  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  The  Gardens,  Trent- 
ham  Hall.  Staffordshire ;  they  had  been  grown  in  pote  in  an  orchard 
house.  The  Apples  were  large  and  of  a  fine  dear  yellow  colour.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Stevens  also  sent  samples 
of  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  and  Black  Hamburf^h,  and  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes,  the  first-named  being  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Sidney  Ford. 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  samples  of 
Groe  Colman  from  Vines  grafted  on  Black  Prince  and  Alicante,  also 
of  Mrs.  Pince  on  Royal  Yineyard,  and  Alicante  on  RaLsin  de  Calabre. 
Some  good  fruits  of  Pear  Josephine  de  Malines  were  also  sent 
Messrs.  Downie  i  Laird  and  Mr.  l)unn  of  Dalkeith  sent  samples  of 
John  Downie  Grape,  but  they  were  found  to  be  different,  and  further 
spedmens  were  desired.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J. 
(&uchoiz,  Orleans,  France,  for  fine  fruits  of  Doyenn6  d'Hiver 
(Easter  Beurrd).    The  six  fruits  wdghed  6  lbs.  7  ozs. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Allis,  gardener 
to  J.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Old  Warden^  Biggleswad^  for  three  fii» 
bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes  m  good  condition  and  weU 
coloured,  weighing  about  8  lbs.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
for  two  handsome  fruits  of  Lord  Carrington  Pine  Apple,  large  anp 
well  ripened.  Several  varieties  of  Bed  Celery  were  sent  from  Chis- 
wick,  comprising  Williams'  Matchless,  Big  Ben,  and  Winchester. 

Floral  Committbe.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  members  were  present : — Rev.  G.  flenslow.  and  Messrs. 
T.  Moore,  J.  Laing,  W.  Bealby,  Shirley  Hibberd.  J.  Douglas,  H.  N. 
Ridley,  G.  Dnffield,  W.  B.  Kellock,  H.  Cannell,  J.  Dominy,  J.  Hudson, 
C.  Green,  J.  James,  H.  Ballantine,  and  J.  Wills.  A  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  collection  of 
exceedingly  well-grown  Cydamens,fine  vigorous  specimens  in  82  and 
24-size  pots,  the  foliage  strong  and  the  flowers  of  great  size  with 
broad  petals.  White,  crimson,  purple,  with  rose  and  white,  were 
admirably  represented.  Two  plants  of  the  new  Cattleya  labiata 
Perdvaliana  were  shown  in  flower  by  Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to  J. 
Southgate,  Esq.,  Selbome,  Streatham,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
HoUoway.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  with  pale  purple  sepals 
and  petels,  the  lip  very  rich  crimson  streaked  with  deep  oranp[e  in 
the  throat,  the  markings  being  much  more  prominent  m  Mr.  WUliams 
plant  Apparently  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  plant  is  the  season 
at  whidi  it  flowers. 


Mr.  B.  6.  Williams  was  awarded  a  aiWer  medal  for  an  eztensire  and 
beautiful  gronp  of  Cyclamens  and  Frimalas,  the  former  predominat- 
ing and  representing  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  pnre  colours,  the 
flowers  large,  compact,  out  yisorous.  Primula  palmata  alba  was 
notable  for  its  dwarf  habit  and  large  well-formed  flowers.  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  A  Sons^  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  sent  four  plants 
of  an  extremely  dwarf  Primula  named  floribunda,  which  is  not  more 
than  4  inches  high,  and  bears  heads  of  diminative  bright  yellow 
flowers,  the  lobes  round  and  spreading.  A  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  King,  Aylesbury,  for  strong  plants  of  Primula 
Mont  Blanc,  with  lar^e  flowers,  white  faintly  tinged  with  pink, 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  sent  flowers  of  Prim- 
roses, crimson,  parple,  and  yellow. 

Messrs.  H.  Uannell  ft  Sons,  Swanley.  exhibited  a  collection  of  Pri- 
mulas, amongst  which  a  delicate  pale  pink  variety  named  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  has  large  flowers  in  dense  heads.  Other  good  forma 
were  The  Queen,  white  tinged  with  pink,  large  and  fringed ;  Swanley 
Bed,  very  deep  ;  Swanley  White,  pure  ;  and  several  unnamed  forms. 
Waliflo wers,Cineraria  crnenta,  and  Primrose  Harbinger  were  also  much 
admired.  A  caltural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  for  flowers 
and  leaves  of  Bahlia  arborea,  a  species  in  the  style  of  V.  imperialis  ; 
tal<,  frequently  9  feet  high,  with  large  pinnate  leaves  and  rosy  purple 
flowers,  some  with  cential  tubular  florets  coloured  like  the  ray 
florit'.  Flowers  of  Nardosmia  (Tussilago)  fragrans  were  also  sent. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.F.  Miller,  gardener 
to  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown,  Margate,  for  a  branch  of  richly 
coloured  Bougainvillea  sp^ctabilis  flowers,  and  some  Camellia  blooms. 
Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Wood,  Esq.,  St.  Nicholas  House, 
^'oirborough^sent  plants  of  some  peculiar  single  and  double  Primulas 
of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  eome  double  whites,  which  were  much 
better. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  ft  Co.,  High  Holbom,  were  awarded  a  bronze 
medal^  for  a  fine  collection  of  Primulas,  comprising  the  following 
varieties  : — Holbom  Gem,  the  noted  blue  variety  ;  Bosy  Morn,  large 
and  rich  rose;  Magenta  Queen,  deep  colour,  large;  Mauve  Queen, 
fine  lilac  hue ;  White  Queen,  large  and  handsome ;  Elaine,  a  Fern- 
leaved  white ;  Covent  Garden  Favourite,  rosy  crimson,  handsome ; 
Golden  Leaf,  a  form  with  yellow  foliage :  and  Hederifolia,  with 
verjr  sharply  lobed  leaves,  and  somewhat  like  an  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium. A  large  collection  of  Primulas  was  sent  from  Chiswick, 
a  number  of  good  and  distinct  varieties.  The  best  were  Chiswick 
Bed  Improved,  very  deep  colour ;  lilacina,  delicate ;  cristata  nana, 
with  crisped  leaves ;  cuprea,  of  a  peculiar  rosy  red  tint ;  rubra 
violacea,  very  rich  colour  ;  and  a  white  variety  of  great  beauty,  the 
blooms  large  and  well  formed.  Specimens  of  the  free-flowering 
Echeveria  zetnsa  were  also  sent. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  plants  : — 
Azalea  Duchesi  of  Albany  (Tod man). —Certificated  as  a  decorative 
plant.    This  was  described  as  a  hybrid  China  Azalea,  and  bears  pure 
white  flowers  of  moderate  size,  with  rounded  petsds,  and  they  are 
produced  very  freely  at  this  season. 

Odontoffloisum  tnad'ense  var,  gutanteum, — This  very  flne  variety  was 
exhibited  by  W.  Yanner,  Esq.,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehnrst.  It  has 
narrow  sepals  and  petals,  the  former  being  larger  and  more  tapering  ; 
both  are  white  blotched  with  claret  purple  at  the  base,  the  triangular 
lip  being  white  at  the  point  and  bright  yellow  at  the  base. 

SciBNTiFic  CoMMiTTBB.— Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

Hhododendroiu. — Mr.  Mangles  exhibited  a  three-year-old  seedling  of 
B.  nobile,  a  form  of  B.  arboreum,  from  an  elevation  of  only  6000  feet 
in  Ceylon,  and  which  lately  withstood  19^  of  frost ;  while  B.  arboreum 

S roper,  a  hybrid  of  the  last,  B.  cetosum  from  18  to  16,000  feet,  and 
to  anthopogon  were  all  more  or  less  injured,  although  coming  from 
a  much  higher  elevation. 

Magnolia  Camphtlli.—'Ke  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gam- 
bleton  that  this  species  had  flowered  in  Europe,  as  well  as  that  the 
tree  at  Mr.  Crawford's  gardens  near  Cork  has  at  the  present  moment 
thirty  buds. 

Ozonium  auricomum.-^'Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  specimen  of  this 
fungus  from  a  Sycamore.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  remarked  that  he  had 
observed  the  same  fungus  on  wood  in  a  cellar. 

Dahlia  arborea. — Mr.  Green  forwarded  a  branch  bearing  single  as 
well  as  Anemone-flowered  forms.  There  appeared  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  its  ^cific  identity,  as  it  has  never  been  known  to  flower  before. 
It  was  referred  to  Dr.  Masters  to  report  upon. 

Pines, — Dr.  Masters  also  showed  specimens  of  Pinus  contorta  re- 
markable for  its  twisted  branches,  Pmus  Bolanderi,  P.  Marrayana — 
all  these  from  California  and  supposed  to  be  the  same,  but  the  hypo- 
dermic cells  clearly  show  that  they  are  specifically  distinct. 

Melon  Grown  under  Electric  Light. — A  small  green  smooth-skinned 
Melon  sent  from  Dr.  Siemens'  garden.  It  pioved  very  watery  and 
sugarless.  Dr.  Masters  will  inquire  and  report  on  the  exact  conditions 
of  its  growth. 

Mycelium  on  Alnm.—Kr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited  a  vessel  full  of 
solution  of  alum  in  which  a  fungus  was  growing.  On  transferring  it 
to  a  syrup  it  proved  to  be  the  Vinegar  Plant,  or  Penicillum  crustaceum. 

Lapageria  rosea. — Mr.  Boscawen  sent  a  fine  spray  of  this  plant, 
which  was  grown  out  of  doors  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  flowers  of  a 
species  of  Colchicnm  from  Cyprus. 

Lbotctrx.— -The  Bev.  G.  Henslow  called^attention  to  various  Pri- 


mulas exhibited,  which  showed  different  types  of  foliage  as  well  as 
of  blossoms.  The  typical  form  of  leaf  is  palmate,  resembling  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Of  this  Messrs.  Carter  exhibited  a  golden-leaved  vanetj 
which  is  now  permanent,  having  originated  as  a  sinsle  seedling  from 
Vesuvius.  A  second  variety  is  the  Ivy-leaved  form,  which  ap- 
peared suddenly  in  different  gardens,  a  peculiar  form  having  no 
minor  indentations  in  the  margin.  A  third  variety  is  the  crisped- 
edged  leaf.  This  form,  like  curled  Cabbage  and  Parsley,  is  due  to  a 
kind  of  hypertrophy  or  excess  of  growth.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  IS  accompanied  by  verv  poor  flowers,  but  after  a  few  years 
the  curled  habit  will  doubtless  become  fixed,  when  the  blossoms  can 
be  improved  by  crossing.  Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
this  sport,  as  with  some  others,  is  their  sudden  appearance  simuK 
taneously  in  different  localities,  and  without  a  common  origin.  It 
was  observed  several  vears  ago  that  double  Petunias  appeared  on  the 
continent  and  in  England  for  the  first  time  simultaneously.  What 
the  meteorological  conditions  may  be  to  give  rise  to  this  curious 
coincidence  are  as  yet  unknown.  The  second  type  of  foliage  is  the 
Fern-leaved,  in  which  the  apex  has  grown  out  so  that  the  form  is 
elongated.  These  two  types  of  foliage  run  through  other  plants  and 
give  rise  to  the  corresponding  types  of  ^  compound  "  leaves,  such  as 
the  digitate  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  and  the  pinnate  of  the  Ash. 
Similarly  Palms  are  mainly  divided  into  fan-shaped  and  feather- 
shaped  leaves,  according  as  the  midrib  is  arrested  or  elongated. 

With  regard  to  the  flowers,  the  diversity  in  the  tints  of  red  is 
almost  infinite,  but  cnrions  results  follow  from  crossing.  Thus,  two 
whites  crossed  may  give  a  deep  red.  A  mauve  (Holborn  Gem)  self- 
fertilised  gave  half  its  seedlings  white,  the  other  half  mauve,  or  the 
so-called  blue.  6uch  diversities  are  well  known  in  other  plants  be- 
sides Primroses  ;  thus,  Mr.  Veitch  found  that  an  orange  rhododen- 
dron crossed  by  a  white  one  gave  white,  pink,  and  yellow-flowered 
seedlings.    The  same  thing  occurred  in  Abntilons. 


HISTOHICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLEa— 1. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  appear  to  have  done  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  plant-cnltore  with  any  object  It  was 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Bomans  that  the  subjugated  Britons 
began  eventually  to  follow  the  fashions  of  Italy,  and  those  who 
could  formed  flower  gardens  and  orchards ;  kitchen  gardens 
perhaps,  one  has  to  luld,  since  the  Bomans  were  "  no  great 
shakes"  at  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  culinary  pnrposea. 
In  the  matter  of  fruits  we  all  know  our  great  indet)tedness  to 
them.  They  introduced  new  species,  they  also  improved  upon 
others  that  were  growing  wild  in  our  extensive  forests.  The  Fig, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  Apricot,  Peach,  Chestnut,  and  Walnut 
are  only  a  part  of  the  fruits  the  Bomans  have  been  credited  with, 
but  they  did  not  add  much,  if  anything,  to  the  English  kitchen 
garden.  Demand  creates  supply,  as  we  are  aware,  and  the  Bomaa 
fashions  in  regard  to  meals,  even  during  their  grandest  days,  were 
rather  peculiar.  De  Quincey  has  proved  beyond  question  that 
their  jentacvlum  and  prandium  translated  by  us  as  "  breakfast** 
and  **  dinner,"  were  meals  of  a  shadowy  kind — a  slice  of  bread  or 
a  biscuit,  eaten  anywhere,  flavoured  by  a  Fig,  a  Date,  or  an  Olive. 
The  eana  or  sapper  was  the  sole  substantial  meal,  consisting  of 
several  courses.  One  course  was  all  fish  usually,  another  all 
fruits,  but  vegetables  did  not  occupy  a  place  of  importance  in 
any.  Some  dishes  of  broth  or  stews  were,  however,  flavoured 
with  herbs,  and  the  vigorous  stomachs  of  the  Bomans  relished 
Onions,  Leeks,  and  Garlic  In  two  of  these  oar  taste  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  at  aJl  in  sympathy  with  theirs. 

During  the  nnsettled  times  when  Dane  and  Saxon  contended 
for  the  mastery  gardening  was  not  much  attended  to  in  England. 
We  know  that  many  plants  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Bomans  were  lost  sight  of.  The  preponderating  population — ^the 
Anglo-Saxon  race— had  no  particular  genius  in  this  direction, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Conquest  that  the  London  citizens 
appear  to  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  vegetaUes 
for  the  table.  That  city,  from  its  position  as  the  chief  resort  of 
visitors  and  the  abode  of  the  Court,  was  sure  to  take  the  lead  in 
all  matters  of  progress.  Undoubtedly  the  English  got  some 
valuable  hints  from  over  the  Channel,  nor  should  we  be  reluctant 
to  acknowledge  our  early  horticultural  obligations  to  our  French 
neighbours.  We  have  not  faded  to  make  them  returns ;  indeed, 
at  one  time  it  was  remarkable  bow  eagerly  every  English  metiiod 
in  gardening  was  examined  and  acted  npon  by  the  French 
gentry. 

Subsequent  to  the  Conquest  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  all 
branches  of  gardening  by  the  Ciiisades,  wkich  opened  up  more 
frequent  communications  between  the  coontries  of  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia.  Then,  again,  the  palmers  and  pilgrims  in  their 
peregrinations  often  carried  fh>m  one  monastery  to  another  the 
seeds  or  branches  of  some  plant  that  was  a  novdty,  which  the 
monks  woold  carefully  cultivate  in  their  small  but  well-tended 
plots. 

There  existi  in  the  London  chronidee  an  old  petitioa  of  tlie 
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(I«t«  of  1346,  addressed  by  the  gardeners  o(  varions  noblea, 
bisbopa,  and  nierchftDta  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  their  complaint  beinr 
that  tfaey  were  no  loDger  allowed  to  take  up  their  accnetotned 
Btanding  in  the  front  of  St.  AoatiD's  Church,  where  tfaey  used  to 
Tend  legetablef,  fniit,  and  herbs.  The;  faad  been  interfered  with 
by  the  eccIefiiastiM  on  accoDnt  of  tfae  noise  they  made,  and  the 
HayoT  allotted  them  another  place ;  bnt  he  cotiid  not  re-instate 
them  as  tbey  desired.  It  is  a  cnrioos  fact  tbat  tfaese  persooages 
fire  centuries  ago  coald  grow  more  than  tbey  required  for  their 
own  hoDseholdB.  There  conld  not,  howeTer,  have  been  mnch 
variety  of  vefcetables,  probably  some  sort  of  Kale  and  pnlse — 
le..  Peas  and  Beans.  Perhaps  it  waa  the  increasing  smokinesa  at 
the  centre  of  the  metropolis  that  ted  a  nnmber  of  citixena  some 
tett  years  afterwards  to  take  a  tract  of  \mxA  near  the  Ci^  Boad, 
which  tbey  formed  into  garden  plots  for  their  conrenience  and 
recreation.  For  a  long  period  the  place  retained  the  name  of  the 
"  City  Gardens." 

The  early  "  profesaional "  traders  in  *efi:etables,  it  is  mppesed, 
new  what  they  sold  along  the  streets  in  theirsmall  gardens  about 
Oolden  Lane  and  Deighbovrhood,  now  densely  popctated  ;  also 
they  offered  fmit,  Ap[Sea  prominently,  whence  they  came  to  be 
called  "  costaM-moDgets."  The  herb-women,  or  herb-wiTes,  eeem 
occasionally  to  baye  carried  TegetAhleg,  As  the  popolatioa  of 
Loudon  increased  the  farmers  began  to  grow  these  for  the  market 
in  tlie  fields  towards  HoxtoD,  abont  Whitecbapel  and  Bboredilch, 
north  and  east  of  the  city,  lie  first  ground  on  the  west  side  that 
was  broken  for  gardening  porpoees,  in  order  to  raise  a  variety  of 
choice  vegetables,  was  in  the  district  of  tfae  "Neat  houses"  be- 
tween Millbank  and  Chelsea,  where  the  moist  rich  soil  made  it 
particntarly  suitable.  But  this  was  not  till  aboat  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  ceatQTT,  when  moTeescalents  had  been  introduced. 
Stiype  refers  to  tbe  qnantitiea  of  Asparagus,  Artichokes,  Caull- 
flowetf,  and  "  Mnsmetona "  grown  on  the  part  of  tfae  Thames 
bank.  These  and  other  plants  came  into  England  during  tfae 
times  of  the  Tudors,  principaUy  owing  to  those  inhabitants  of 
Flanders  and  the  Low  Conntnes  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  persecution.  In  IE30  and  years  tollowiDg  parties  of 
these  emigiaats  worked  their  way  acnes  Kent  to  the  suburbs  of 
ZiondoD,  and  they  had  market  gardens  on  its  sonth  side  at  Yaux- 
hall,  Batteriea,  and  Bertnondsey. 

A  fresh  impnl«e  was  given  to  gardening  during  the  dotnestio 
peace  that  followed  the  Restoration,  and  more  new  vegetablea 
were  introduced.  Yet  it  was  not  nntil  nearly  the  close  of  the 
century  tbat  our  forefathers  came  to  regard  vegetablea  as  a  lead- 
ing  item  in  their  daily  food,  and  most  private  residences  of  any 
importance  had  a  kitchen  as  well  as  a  fruit  and  flower  garden. 
Then  vegetables  ceased  to  be  imported  from  Holland  and  France, 
partly  from  tbe  interruption  to  trade  by  war,  and  partly  from  the 
cheapening  of  hone  produce,  owing  to  the  increase  in  market 
gardens  near  London  and  elsewhere.  The  cultnre  of  vegetablea 
for  proBC  war,  I  should  consider,  at  its  be«t  during  the  reign  Of 
good  old  Qaorge  IIL— J.  R.  S.  C. 


MICE0CACRY8  TETBAGONA. 

Tabvahia  Is  not  rich  in  Conifers,  though  examples  of  several 
genera  unknown  or  rare  in  the  northern  bemisphere  occur  in  the 
bland,  such  as  Arthrotaxis,  Fitxroya,  Dacrydinm.  Podocarpiu,  and 
Miccocachrys ;  but  few  of  tfaese  are  coufiaed  to  tfaat  country,  some 
being  common  botfa  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Dacrydium 
Franklini,  the  Huon  Pine,  is  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  Tas- 
mania, but  the  plant  of  wbicfa  a  spray  is  shown  tn  tfae  woodcut 
(flg.  9)  is  rare  in  its  native  country,  and  also  rare  in  caltivation 
in  England,  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ol  the 
Conifers  found  at  tfae  Antipodes,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  family. 
The  great  peculiarity  of  tfae  plant  is  that  the  female  cones  are  of 
a  semi-transparent  texture,  fleshy,  and  most  brilliantly  oolourod, 
being  of  a  rich  red  hue  that  in  sunlight  is  very  striking.  These 
cones,  though  small,  are  borne  in  considerable  numbers  on  short 
branchlets,  and,  the  main  branches  being  of  a  decumbent  or  droop- 
ing habit,  the  planthas  agraceful  and  really  beautifal  efiect grown 
in  a  pot  with  tfae  main  stem  secured  to  a  stake.  It  is  found  grow- 
ing on  tfae  western  mountains  of  Tasmania,  where  it  forms  a  low 
straggling  bush,  the  branches  being  tour-angled,  as  the  speciflo 
name  indicates,  tbe  leaves  small  and  closely  pressed  to  the  stem. 
It  was  introduced  to  Kew  about  1862  by  W.  Archer,  Esq,  of 
Cbeshmit,  and  several  plants  in  tfae  temperate  house  there  succeed 
very  well  and  produce  their  attractive  cones  very  freely. 

Several  Conifers  produce  coloured  fruits,  bnt  In  moat  case*  It 
is  a  disk,  aril,  or  some  appendage  that  is  so  coloured,  and  not  a 
true  cone,  as  with  the  Microcacrys.  For  instance,  the  fleshy  aril 
of  the  common  Tew  is  well  known,  and  in  the  genus  Podocarpua 


several  similar  examples  o 
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EXPERIMBNTB  WITH  POTATOES. 

IH  a  late  nnmber  of  tfae  Journal  I  praised  the  Champion, 
Bkeny,  and  Magnum  Bounm  Potatoes  as  prolific  and  good 
keepers.  In  confirmation  of  tfae  same  I  enclose  yon  a  dipping 
from  the  Be^ait  Namletter  which  appeared  some  time  atUr  I 
wrote  my  paper,  and  possibly  the  repo^  may  interest  your  manj 
readers,  horticultural  and  agricnilnral.— COMBBB,  Oi.  Dow*. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  ths  Chemioo-Agricoltural  Bodety  of 
Ulster  Mr.  Davidsou  read  the  fallowing  report  on  '' Eiperlmenta 
Km  the  Potato  Crop  :" — In  preesnting  the  report  of  tbe  eiperimenta 
conducted  on  the  Potato  crop  at  BrookSeld  Agricnltural  School,  ill 
order  to  prevent  mlicaloulations  by  any  portion  of  the  pnblio  inter- 
ested In  such  experiments,  I  ma;  ba  permitted  to  state  that  all 
poBiibilitdes  of  waste  are  excluded  from  these  cBloulatioas,  that  an 
acre  means  every  inch  of  land  in  an  acre,  and  that  uo  allowance  is 
made  tor  the  neoeasary  waste  of  oultuta,  fences,  or  any  other  sourosa 
of  defldenoy,  and  that  no  part  of  the  crop  is  considered  beneath  the 
care  of  calculation,     A  Potato  the  eighth  of  an  ounce  in  wdght, 
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although  diseased,  is  carefully  taken  into  consideration  in  the  calcn- 
lation  of  results. 

These  experiments  haye  been  made  on  the  growth  of  eight  different 
kinds  of  Potatoes  and  nnder  seven  different  conditions  of  soil,  drain- 
age, and  manures,  and  upon  twenty-three  experimental  plots,  of 
the  common  kinds  of  Potatoes,  Champions,  Skerries,  and  Magnnm 
Bonnms,  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  same  kind  of  soil— 
a  sandy  loam  with  sandy  subsoil.  The  Champions  yielded  8  tons 
18  cwt.  8  qrs.  of  good  table  Potatoes,  4  tons  6  cwt.  1  qr.  7  lbs.  of 
inferior  quality,  and  9  cwt.  8  qrs.  10  lbs.  of  diseased  tubers,  makini? 
a  total  of  8  tons  18  cwt.  8  qrs.  17  lbs.  per  acre.  Skerries  yielded 
4  tons  16  cwt.  1  qr.  of  good  taole  Potatoes,  and  1  ton  6  cwt.  1  qr.  of 
inferior  quality,  making  a  total  of  6  tons  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  per  acre. 
Magnum  Bonum  6  tons  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lbs.  suitable  for  table  use, 
and  2  tons.  12  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  inferior  quality,  being  a  total  of  8  tons 
17  cwt.  0  qrs.  21  lbs.  per  acre.  The  per-centage  of  diseased  tubers 
in  the  Skerry  and  Magnum  Bonum  was  so  exceedingly  small  that  it 
it  not  given,  that  of  the  Champions  is  considerable. 

The  advantage  of  changing  seed  is  shown  by  the  following : — Skerry 
seed,  grown  on  the  same  farm  for  several  years,  yielded  per  acre  6  tons 
17  cwt.  8  qrs.  7  lbs. ;  but  new  seed  on  the  same  ground  yields  7  tons 
10  cwt.  8  qrs.  21  lbs.  per  acre ;  and  the  increase  of  quality  was  exactly 
in  the  same  proportion. 

The  advantage  of  well-drained  land  over  nndrained  has  been  very 
strikingly  shown  this  year.  Skerries,  new  seed,  in  nndrained  land 
yielded  7  tons  10  cwt.  8  qrs.  21  lbs.,  but  in  drained  soil  yielded 
8  tons  17  cwt.  21  lbs.  per  acre.  The  Champions  under  similar  con- 
ditions in  nndrained  land  yielded  6  tons  11  cwt.  1  qr.,  but  in  drained 
soil  the  yield  was  8  tons  18  cwt.  8  qrs.  17  lbs.  per  acre.  The  Magnnm 
Bonum  presents  even  a  greater  contrast.  In  undrained  soil  there 
was  a  yield  of  4  tons  11  cwt.  8  qrs.  14  lbs.,  but  in  drained  soil  it  was 
8  tons  17  cwt.  21  lbs.  per  acre.  The  difference  in  quality  cannot 
be  well  shown  in  figures,  but  of  picked  Potatoes  suitable  for 
market  the  undrained  land  yielded  only  2  tons  12  cwt.  2  qrs.,  but 
the  drained  soil  yielded  6  tons  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lbs.  It  should  be  also 
observed  that  in  undrained  land  the  diseased  tubers  form  a  per- 
centage of  the  refuse  of  all  the  lands;  even  of  Magnum  Bonum 
there  were  6  cwt.  2  qrs.  7  lbs.  per  acre  of  diseased  Potatoes. 

But  of  all  the  conditions  which  influence  the  production  of  crops 
over  which  the  farmer  has  control  the  action  of  manure  appears 
the  greatest.  In  a  portion  of  land  where  the  crop  was  grown  with- 
out manure  there  was  a  yield  of  8  tons  6  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  per  acre, 
and  in  the  same  soil  with  the  ordinary  manure  (about  25  tons  per 
acre)  the  yield  was  6  tons  17  cwt.  8  qrs.  7  lbs. ;  but  with  extra 
manure  at  the  rate  of  56  tons  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  the 
yield  was  15  tons  8  cwt.  1  qr.  21  lbs.  per  acre,  but  with  the  same 
heavy  manuring  on  undrained  soil  the  yield  was  much  less — 8  tons 
10  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  per  acre. 

Of  new  kinds  reared  by  Mr.  Torbitt,  and  the  seed  supplied  for  these 
experiments  by  Mr.  A.  Green,  Trumra,  a  round  blue  Potato  like  the 
Skerry,  and  named  New  Skerry,  yielded  7  tons  17  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  good 
table  Potatoes,  and  2  tons  19  cwt.  0  qrs.  7  lbs.  of  small  ones, 
making  a  total  of  10  tons  16  cwt.  2  qrs.  7  lbs.  per  acre.  This  is  a 
veij  superior  Potato  in  every  respect,  and  free  from  disease.  A 
white  Potato  named  Tenant  Right,  elongated,  with  a  rather  uneven 
surface,  but  good  to  eat,  yielded  12  tons  9  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs.  per 
acre,  of  which  9  to  10  cwt.  were  suitable  for  table  use,  but  in  un- 
drained ground  the  yield  was  under  two-thirds  of  this.  A  very 
nice  white  Potato,  round-shaped,  remarkably  free  from  disease  or 
waste,  and  named  Gladstone,  yielded  7  tons  17  cwt.  2  qrs.,  and  of 
these  6  tons  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  were  fit  for  table  use ;  and  an  unnamed 
Potato  yielded  8  tons  10  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  per  acre,  but  being  subject 
to  disease  would  not  be  worth  preserving. 

The  experiments  made  to  test  the  value  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Jensen's  re- 
commendation of  heavy  covering  as  a  protection  against  disease  has 
not  confirmed  his  anticipations.  In  July,  when  the  disease  appeared 
first  on  the  leaves,  I  selected  a  few  perches  in  the  ordinary  crop, 
towards  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  got  our  gardener  to  turn  the  haulms 
carefully  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  drill  to  put  on 
a  covermg  of  between  6  and  8  inches  of  mould,  leaving  that  side  of 
the  drill  perfectly  clear  of  stalks,  and  the  soil  at  an  angle  of  about 
45^  so  as  to  protect  it  against  rain.  On  the  26th  of  October  I  had 
them  raised,  and  found  42'105  per  cent,  diseased  tubers,  and  in  a  drill 
alongside  of  them,  which  had  received  the  ordinary  culture,  I  found 
only  BB  per  cent,  of  diseased  tubers,  or  a  difference  of  7  per  cent, 
against  the  protected  Potatoes.  The  soil  is  heavy,  drained,  and  rich 
on  which  the  experiment  was  conducted. 

To  summarise  these  results,  we  find  the  advantage  of  the  Potato 
crop  of  this  year  in  drained  land  over  undrained,  all  else  being  equal, 
is  from  16  to  94  per  cent.,  according  to  the  kind  of  Potato  grown, 
and  the  difference  between  a  light  and  heavy  soil  is  almost  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  advantage  of  changing  seed  is  at  least  11  per 
cent.,  but  the  application  of  an  increased  quantity  of  manure  g^ves 
a  return  so  far  beyond  expectation  that,  without  actual  experiment, 
it  appears  incredible.  It  would  not  be  juHt  to  draw  any  decided 
opinion  from  these  limited  experiments  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Jensen*s  protective  covering  against  the  Potato  disease;  but  from 
other  experiments  and  microscopical  examinations,  with  the  object 
of  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  disease,  extending  over 
several  years,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  whether  there  be  a  possible  re- 
medy or  not,  it  is  yet  nndisoovered.    But  that  which  promisee  most 


practical  advantage  to  agriculture  is  the  snooessiye  introduction  of 
new  kinds  of  Potatoes  carefully  selected  by  practical  farmers  under 
scientific  guidance ;  and  as  the  necessity  must  be  oontinnous  and  the 
expense  is  considerable,  Qovemment  assistanoe  should  be  offered  to 
such  agricultural  associations  as  by  past  gratuitous  labours  have 
proved  their  ability  to  conduct  snon  work,  as  well  as  their  zeal  for 
the  f  ortheranoe  of  agricultural  prosperity. 


PROF.  MEBHAN  ON  EVOLUTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  Montreal  last  year  Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  in  response 
to  the  invitation  extended  him  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  to  address 
the  Biological  Section,  spoke  on  variations  in  nature,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion. He  premised  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  as  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Darwin,  could  not  be  oontroverted  in  so  far  as  the 
continual  dropping-out  of  intermediate  forms  was  concerned,  which 
left  the  extremes  without  oonnections,  and  gave  us  the  idea  of  dis- 
tinct species.  He  thought  there  were  some  weaknesses  in  Mr, 
Darwin^s  method  of  advocating  his  views,  but  these  removed  only 
left  Mr.  Darwin's  position  stronger  than  he  himself  perceived.  He 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  variations  in  nature  were  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Darwin  evidently  had  knowledge  of.  The  popular  idea 
that  no  two  leaves  on  a  tree  were  exactly  alike  in  every  lespect  wu 
shown  to  be  literally  true.  Many  illustrations  were  ^ven,  and  speci- 
mens exhibited  showing  the  great  variations  in  seedbngs  of  the  same 
species,  often  from  the  same  seed  vessel ;  some  from  the  latter  would 
be  regarded  by  any  botanist  who  found  them  wild  as  distinct  species. 
A  series  of  sixteen  cones  of  Pinus  rig[ida  was  exhibited,  each  from  a 
separate  tree,  all  growing  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  ;  and  the 
central  links  being  taken  away  left  nominal  Pinus  serotina  at  one 
end  and  Pinus  rigida  at  the  other.  Other  species  could  be  made  b^ 
taking  the  interior  series  of  forms.  The  speaker  contended  that  vaiv 
ation  was  not  a  mere  condition,  but  had  to  be  accepted  as  a  primary 
law  of  existence.  As  no  two  things  have  ever  been  produced  exactly 
alike  so  far  as  we  know,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  a  wide 
divergence  in  time ;  and  as  we  know  that  death  was  also  a  certainty 
to  individuals,  distinct  forms  must  certainly  ensue. 

Heredity,  as  established  by  Mr.  Darwin,  was  next  reviewed,  and 
shown  to  be  established  as  a  counterpoise  to  variation.  It  hekl  vari- 
ation in  check,  but  was  finally  overpowered  by  this  the  greater  force. 
Sex  was  an  attribute  of  heredity.  Bex  in  flowers  bad  no  bearing  on 
the  future  good  of  the  raoe,  and  therefore  crossing  by  insect  agency 
or  otherwise  had  no  reference  to  the  good  of  the  race  by  aiding  vari- 
ation in  the  direction  of  change  to  suit  environments.  It  rather 
brought  back  what  Mr.  Darwin  would  imagine  a  useful  variation 
towards  its  starting  point.  A  variation  which  had  started  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  had  to  be  cross-fertilised,  if  at  all,  from  the  centre 
from  which  it  sprung,  and  the  progeny  was  thus  brought  back 
towards  its  parent's  starting  point 

The  next  point  made  was  that  variations  had  no  relation  to  the 
good  of  the  individual  or  race.  Numerous  cases  were  adduced  to 
show  that  the  forms  which  had  prevailed  had  not  the  slightest 
physiological  advantage  over  the  forms  displaced,  and  that  those 
who  argued  on  the  contrary  were  reduced  to  the  solitary  argument 
that  there  must  have  been  some  advantage  or  the  species  could  not 
have  survived.  It  must  be  so  because  it  is,  is  an  argument  which  has 
no  place  in  researches  such  as  we  are  engaged  in  now.  The  actions  and 
behaviour  of  both  plants  and  animals  were  not  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual good.  Their  whole  efforts  were  in  the  interest  of  their  pro- 
geny— for  posterity,  for  the  future,  for  objects  wholly  unknown  to 
the  individual.  Yet  we  found  from  the  science  of  the  past  that  all 
tins  self-sacriflce — pleasant  as  it  was  made  to  be  to  the  individual, 
and  ignorant  as  these  individuals  were  of  what  they  were  working 
for — all  had  resulted  in  present  harmony.  In  the  speaker's  language 
**  we  and  all  organic  things  are  the  invited  guests  of  Nature.  She 
makes  our  stay  with  her  as  pleasant  as  possible,  but  she  ruUilessly 
dismisses  us  the  moment  we  cease  to  serve  her  future  purposes."  The 
laws  by  which  destruction  were  brought  about  were  then  considered, 
and  the  manner  in  which  species  were  created  by  the  aid  of  this 
destructive  power  discussed ;  and  how,  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  heredity,  surviving  forms  found  a  temporary  standing  ground 
until  the  greater  law  of  variation  again  finally  removed  them. 

Finally  the  speaker  took  up  the  objection  that  Mr.  Darwin's  views 
were  destructive  of  Christianity,  and  showed  that  they  were  in 
reality  the  strongest  confirmation  of  Christianity's  essential  features. 
To  his  mind  Christianity  differed  from  all  other  systems  of  religion 
by  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  self-sacrifice.  We  have  <'  to  do  the 
Father's  will "  regardless  of  all  consequences  to  ourselves,  as  the 
condition  of  happiness,  and  the  Great  Teacher  himself  sealed  these 
doctrines  which  shine  from  almost  every  page  of  the  New  Testament 
hj  the  Saviour  offering  up  His  own  life,  lliis  is  predsel^  what 
sdenoe,  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  trace  it,  was  now  teaching.  A 
wiser  Power  than  any  science  had  as  ^et  been  able  to  fathom  was 
directing  all  things  to  some  far-away  object,  to  us  unknown ;  not  for 
the  individual  benefit  of  anything,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  in  har- 
mony with  this  Power,  holding  all  things  together  for  good  in  spite 
of  the  seeming  clashings  of  individual  interest,  and  he  was  assured 
that  the  time  would  come  when  evolutionists,  and  especially  those 
who  advocated  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  wonld  come  to  be 
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[By  the  mott  «ii{/u!  OuUivalort  in  the  meral  DepartmentA.I 
HARDY  FEUTT  GABDEN. 
I^nting. — In  bTonnble  weathet  forwatd  the  planting  bo  as  to 
finisb  It  before  the  end  of  the  month.  In  eo  wet  a  winter  tha 
trees  should  be  procured  before  tha  groand  ie  touched,  then  pre- 
pare each  station  and  plant  the  tree  in  it  before  startinz  with 
another,  the  object  being  to  avoid  stirnng  the  soil  and  then 
Ic&vicf!  it  to  become  satntated  with  ram  before  planting.  In 
new  gijdens  and  oichardg  drain  thorongbly  before  an;  planting  iff 
done,  making  the  drains  80  feet  apart,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  deep, 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil.  In  old  gardeua 
renew  or  repair  the  drains  as  appears  neceasary,  BiamlDe  the 
toil  with  great  care,  and  deepen  or  enrich  it  as  seems  necessary. 
Nerei  forget  that  a  fruit  tree  is  liable  to  suffer  from  canker  and  to 
decaj  MTly  in  a  poor  shallow  soil,  therefore  see  that  erery  statioa 
baa  a  depth  of  2  feet  of  good  soil  and  is  6  feet  square.  In  old 
gardens  there  is  no  objection  to  planting  young  trees  in  the  same 
place  aa  the  old  trees  grew  in,  provided  due  core  is  token  to  remove 
all  particles  of  old  roots  from  the  soil,  and  to  renovate  it  with  a 
dreMing  of  lime  and  a  llHle  fresb  soil.  We  have  a  heap  of  pond 
mud  which  was  mixed  with  lime  some  eighteen  months  ago  that 
we  are  using  for  this  purpose  now. 

J'Tuning. — Pruning  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  except  Filberts  and 
otber  Nuts,  should  be  continued  on  every  favourable  day,  so  as  to 
finish  it  in  good  time  before  the  buds  commence  swelling.  Let 
the  cratdition  of  each  tree  be  the  guide  in  pruning.  Unhealthy  or 
weakly  growth  shonld  never  be  retained.  All  Uie  fraiting  wood 
of  B  Noblesse  Foaoh  was  found  to  be  so  weekly  last  January  as  to 
be  incapable  of  hearing  Sne  fruit  It  was  cut  off  at  the  expense 
of  last  year's  crop,  bat  now  the  tree  has  magnificent  fruiting  wood, 
mngnlarly  sturdy,  and  thickly  set  with  tiiple  buds.  There  shonld 
be  moch  caution  in  pruning  Cherries.  We  have  a  fine  collection 
of  pyramids,  which  we  used  to  prune  closely  till  they  were  as 
la^^  as  we  required  them  and  were  in  full  bearing.  Since  theit 
hard  pmning  has  been  gradually  discontinued,  and  a  thinning  of 
OTOWOed  growth  is  almost  all  that  is  required,  very  little  of  the 
young  growth  having  to  be  shortened.  The  hard  pruning  of 
Cherries  in  full  bearing  leads  to  premature  decay,  and  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  even  in  the  deepest  richest  loams. 
It  is  a  mle  in  the  large  Kentish  plantations  to  finish  pruning  bosh 
fruits  by  the  end  of  Janua^,  Very  strong  shoola  are  removed 
from  all  sorts  except  Black  Currants,  which  cannot  be  too  strong, 
and  other  growths  arethtDne4*oasto  give  free  admission  to  light 
and  air.  Baspberries  are  shortened  to  8  feet  and  have  no  sup- 
ports ;  but  in  the  garden  we  prefer  the  canes  i  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  tie  them  in  rows  to  tarred  string  fastened  U)  stakes  driven  in 
the  ground  slong  the  rows  at  interviUs  of  6  feet, 

Jiviiniiij.— A  healthy  tree  with  every  I>ranch  equally  vigorous 
and finitfiil,  combined  with  asymmetrical  shapely  form,  should  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  training.  Air  and  light  should  enter  the 
tree  freely  to  the  base  of  every  branch  and  among  every  cluster 
of  spurs.  To  secure  this  will  be  to  thin  branches  and  spurs  in 
the  best  way,  and  the  eye  will  be  the  guide  in  this  matter  better 
than  any  stated  distance  apart  could  do.  Let  every  branch  point 
upwards,  or  at  as  acute  an  angle  as  possible.  Bee  that  all  tight 
shreds  or  strings  be  removed,  so  that  there  is  no  hurtful  pinching 
or  hindrance  to  the  free  growth  of  young  trees.  Carefully  examine 
all  wire  stays,  and  loosen  any  Uiat  may  require  ib  Neglected 
wire  snpportsor  fastenings  are  a  greater  and  more  frequent  scarce 
^  harm  to  fast-growing  yoong  trees  than  any  other  material  used 
for  training  or  supports. 


Stranierriet  in  Pots, — In  order  to  secoro  a  supply  of  ripe  Straw- 
berries at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  the  plants  most 
be  introduced  to  an  early  Peach  house  or  vineiy  where  the  night 
temperature  does  not  exceed  5(^  ;  but  as  this  will  be  the  minimum 
of  a  yinery  preference  should  be  given  to  a  Feach  house,  which 
will  have  a  night  or  artificial  temperfanre  of  40°  to  60°.  The 
draii^e  should  be  examined  and  if  necessary  rectified,  carefnllf 
removing  all  worms.    The  surface  of  the  pots  being  loo«ned 


with  a  pointed  stick  and  removed  shonld  be  ^ven  a  top-dressing 
of  old  Mushroom-bed  refuse  or  something  similar.  Yicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Orosse  Bncr^  and  President  are  suitable 
Torieties.  Early  varieties  started  last  month  vrill  be  slowly  ad- 
Tancing  now.  Take  advantage  of  fine  days  to  apply  a  little  hea', 
and  increasing  the  atmoaphenc  moisture  by  sprinkling  the  paths, 
the  plants  bdng  lightly  syringed  and  afforded  a  proper  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots.  The  night  temperature  must  not  greatly 
exceed  GO^  until  the  trusses  are  prominent,  or  they  will  be  liable 
to  become  drawn  and  the  Qowera  prove  abortive. 

Peaciiei  and  A'eetarinei. — Where  forcing  was  commenced  early 
fn  December  the  buds  on  the  most  forward  trees  are  now  fullj 
expanded,  and  should  be  dusted  on  fine  days  with  a  soft  bruut 
to  distribnte  the  pollen.  Where  fermenting  material!  have  been 
used  the  moisture  arising  from  them  in  combination  with  tha 
damping  of  paths  will  be  sufficient,  and  syringing  the  trees  will 
be  unnecessary  until  the  fruit  is  set,  Keep  the  ventilators  open 
day  and  night  unless  the  weather  be  very  severe,  and  even  then 
they  should  be  left  slightly  open  at  the  top  of  the  housa  con- 
stantly. The  night  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  56°,  or 
6°  less  in  very  severe  weather,  allowing  a  rise  of  6°  to  10°  by  day 
with  fire  heat,  and  6°  to  IC^  more  from  sun  heat.  Houses  re- 
cently closed  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  46'  to  60°,  with 
a  rise  of  6°  by  day  from  Qre  heat  and  10°  to  15°  from  son  heat. 
Syringe  twice  a  day,  and  allow  a  circulation  of  air  constantly. 
I(  there  be  any  aphides  In  the  hotise  fumigate  before  the  flowers 
opeo.  Complete  the  dressing  of  trees  In  late  houses,  and  do  not 
neglect  the  supply  of  water. 

Cherry  Hmue. — The  trees  In  this  structure  being  started  the 
d^  temperature  by  artiQcial  means  should  be  kept  steadily  at 
60^  to  SB",  and  the  weather  being  fine  it  may  be  sJlowed  to  rise 
to  60''  or  66°,  bat  it  must  be  from  sun  beat  alone,  admitting  air 
more  freely.  Syringing  most  be  attended  to  in  the  momiug  and 
early  afternoon,  and  allow  the  night  temperature  to  fall  to  46°  or 
40*°  in  severe  weather.  See  that  uie  borders  are  well  moistened, 
as  frequent  syringing  in  houses  is  likely  to  mistesd  as  to  the 
moisture  at  tlie  roots.  This  more  particularly  applies  to  trees  in 
pots.  The  watering  is  essential  In  enconra^g  root-action,  which 
takes  place  simultaneously  with  growth  ;  indeed  the  root-action 
commences  with  the  swelling  of  the  buds.  The  water  supplied 
should  be  about  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house. 

Pinet. — Let  every  attention  be  given  to  the  Queen  plants 
which  are  about  to  be  started  tor  the  London  season,  keeping 
them  well  supplied  with  the  requisite  heat  and  moisture.  Main- 
tain the  night  temperature  at  70°,  not  allowing  it  to  fall  below  66° 
in  the  severest  weather,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  80°  to  90°  nnder 
solar  heat,  closing  the  bouse  at  66°,  lod  giving  a  slight  damping 
overhead  about  twice  a  week.  Similar  treatment  wm  need  to  M 
given  fruiting  plants.  In  successioual  honsea  provide  a  mean 
temperature  of  &f  at  night.  66°  to  70°  in  the  day,  and  W  from 
sun  neat.  Backers  shonld  have  a  temperature  of  66°  or  a  tew 
degrees  higher,  and  60°  to  66°  by  day.  Bee  to  tbe  supply  <A  soil, 
as  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  properly  prepared  soil  and 
other  requisites  will  be  wanted. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

(?MrtUMM«.— Bpoerises,  Erica  hyemalia,  and  other  early  varieties 
that  have  been  flowering  in  the  conservatory  and  are  past  their 
beat  should  be  cut  close  back.  Some  core  and  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  these  plants  after  removal  from  any  structure  that  is 
warmer  than  the  ordinary  greenboose,  for  if  placed  at  once  in  a 
cold  honse  they  will  be  seriously  checked.  If  possible  give  them 
a  temperature  of  46°  to  60°  according  to  the  weather,  and  keep 
tbe  boaae  or  pit  in  which  they  are  placed  a  little  closer  for  a 
few  weeks.  Ericas  will  not  long  endure  a  close  atmosphere,  and 
tfarivo  b«t  when  once  fairly  started  into  growth  with  abundant 
ventilation.  The  former  will  be  much  benefited  if  encouraged 
by  moderate  beat  in  their  early  stages  of  growth  when  required 
for  flowering  in  early  winter,  than  to  have  to  force  them  into 
Oower  when  wanted.  E.  gracilis,  E.  Cafira,  and  others  are  very 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew.  At  its  first  appearance  dew  the 
affected  parts  with  the  syringe  and  apply  sulphur.  Avoid  a  stag- 
nant damp  atmosphere,  which  is  detrimental  to  Heaths.  These, 
as  well  as  all  hardwooded  rarietiee,  should  be  kept  as  cool  aa 
.  possible  by  tee  ventilation,  and  apply  fin  beat  on  fine  days  to 
expel  damp. 

Eeep  a  sharp  look-out  for  aphides,  which  will  appear  at  this 
ieamn  upon  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias.  This 
pest  Increases  rapidly  on  these  plants,  and  should  at  Its  first 
appearance  be  destroyed  bj  fumi^ting  with  tobacco  paper  for 
two  or  three  successive  nights,  which  is  preferable  to  one  stT(H)g 
application. 

^■Tne.—Oaidenias  that  have  been  kept  in  a  night  temperature 
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of  60**  np  to  the  preaent  have  their  flower  bnds  swelling  npidly» 
and  should,  if  grown  in  any  qnantity,  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
batches.  The  most  forward  should  be  placed  where  a  rise  of  5^ 
at  night  can  be  given  them,  with  a  corresponding  rise  daring  the 
day.  They  should  be  syringed  once  or  twice  daily  when  the 
weather  is  favoarable.  The  yonng  plants  that  were  rooted  in 
antomn  and  kept  in  small  pots  can  now  be  transferred  into  others 
5  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  points  of  the  shoots  should  be 
pinched  out  as  soon  as  the  roots  take  to  the  new  soil.  If  young 
plants  have  not  been  prepared  for  an  early  start  strong  cuttings 
should  at  once  be  selected  from  the  non-flowering  shoots  and  in- 
serted singly  in  thumb  pots.  The  compost  should  be  sandy  peat 
for  the  cuttings,  and  then  good  fibry  loam,  to  which  should  be 
added  one  6-inch  potful  of  bonemeal  and  hidf  the  quantity  of 
soot  to  each  barrowfnl  of  soil,  and  sufficient  coarse  sand  to  render 
the  whole  porous.  After  the  cuttings  are  well  watered  they  should 
be  plunged  into  a  bottom  beat  of  %h^  and  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass  or  handlight.  Qardenias  are  free-rooting  plants,  and  every 
cutting  will  quickly  strike.  From  cuttings  inserted  and  rooted 
at  once  fine  plants  will  be  produced  in  twelve  months,  carrying 
from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  each.  Young  plants  propagated  and 
grown  annually  are  preferable  to  retaining  old  specimens.  The 
oldest,  or  three-year-old  plants,  that  have  been  retained  for  early 
flowering  should  after  blooming  be  thrown  away.  Young  plants 
under  cultivation  in  pots  grow  more  luxuriantly,  and  are  in  con* 
sequence  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mealy  bug  and  scale. 

Oltminias  that  have  had  a  good  season  of  rest  can  now  be 
started.  The  old  soil  should  be  shaken  from  them  and  the  tubers 
soaked  in  tepid  water.  After  they  have  drained  sufficiently  they 
can  be  repotted  in  the  same  or  larger  pots,  according  to  tbe  size 
of  the  tubers.  The  drainage  should  be  liberal  and  the  pots  clean, 
using  a  compost  of  loam,  one-third  leaf  soil,  aod  a  seventh  of 
decayed  manure,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand.  Pot  them  firmly 
and  place  the  pots  where  a  temperature  of  60°  to  66°  is  maintained. 
Galadiums  may  also  be  started,  using  similar  soil  for  potting. 

Achimenes  for  early  flowering  should  now  be  shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil  and  then  placed  in  any  light  sandy  soU  in  pans,  watered, 
and  placed  in  heat. 
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EXCESSIVE  SWARMING. 

OwiNO  to  the  many  unfayourable  seasons  for  bees  during  the 
last  ten  years  many  young  apiarians  are  unacquainted  with  the 
difficulties  of  excessiTe  swarming.  Bee-keepers  of  longer  ex- 
perience know  that  in  some  seasons  not  favourable  for  honey- 
gathering  bees  are  slow  to  swarm  and  seem  unwilling  to  leave 
their  parent  hives,  and  that  in  hot  and  honey  seasons  they  often 
swarm  before  they  are  fully  ready,  and  even  first  swarms  send  off 
colonies  or  virgin  swarms  before  their  own  hives  are  filled  with 
combe.  Bee-keepers  are  now  more  numerous  than  they  ever  were 
before,  and,  what  is  better,  they  are  more  enlightened  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago ;  and  though  the  past  of  Uieir  experience  in 
many  cases  has  be^  rather  disappointing,  they  are  still  hopeful  of 
a  return  of  good  bee  sosoono.  I  am  one  of  the  most  hopeful,  and 
believe  that  we  shall  have,  as  in  olden  times,  warm  seasons  and 
heavy  harvests  of  honey.  When  honey  seasons  do  come  bees  will 
swarm  often  and  readily,  and  many  young  apiarians  will  be 
perplexed.  In  such  times  swarms  come  off  unexpectedly,  and 
many  are  lost. 

The  preparations  and  arrangements  which  bees  make  for 
swarming  have  been  explained  by  several  teachers  in  this  Journal. 
First  swarms  take  the  queen  with  them,  but  before  swarming 
royal  cells  are  formed  and  eggs  placed  in  them,  so  that  the  parent 
hives  shall  not  be  long  queenless  after  the  swarms  have  left.  First 
swarms  never  issue  till  royal  cells  are  occupied  by  eggs  or  grubs. 
This  is  well  known,  aod  many  bee-keepers  try  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing by  cutting  out  all  the  royal  cells.  The  bees  soon  buQd  more, 
place  eggs  in  them,  and  swarm  all  the  same.  This  practice  of 
cutting  out  royal  cells  may  be  repeated  again  and  again  without 
finally  preventing  swarming.  In  hot  seasons  bees  will  swarm,  and 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  thwart  them  while  the  swarming  fever 
lasts,  for  sometimes  they  will  set  eggs  in  roysJ  cells  and  swarm 
the  same  day ;  and  if  first  swarms  are  cast  back  on  the  parent 
hives  they  will  issue  again  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  such 
struggles  between  bees  and  their  masters  many  swarms  are  lost 
To  prevent  the  loss  of  swarms  some  bee-keepers  dip  a  wing  off 
every  queen,  so  that  they  cannot  fly  ;  but  even  this  does  not  pre- 
Tent  swarming,  for  though  the  queens  without  wings  cannot 


follow  the  swarms,  they  leave  their  hives  with  them  and  fall  over 
the  flight  boards  and  crawl^bout  in  front  of  the  hives  till  the 
swarms  return  ;  but  still  swarming  is  not  prevented,  for  if  the 
queens  crawl  back  into  the  hives  the  efforts  to  swarm  will  be  re- 
peated again  and  again.  All  this  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  as 
natural  for  bees  to  swarm  in  good  seasons  as  it  is  for  broody  hens 
to  seek  nests.  In  hot  honey  seasons  many  second  swarms  are 
obtained,  and  sometimes  three  swarms  issue  from  one  hive.  When 
the  eggs  set  in  royal  cells  come  to  perfection  the  piping  sounds 
are  heard ;  the  young  queens— one  hatched,  the  others  in  their 
oells— pipe  and  bark  at  one  another  for  thiee  days  and  nights 
before  second  swarms  issue.  If  all  the  royal  cells  but  one  are 
removed  or  cut  out  before  piping  commences  no  second  swarms 
will  issue.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  second  swarms  do  issue  when 
not  required,  they  should  be  cast  back  on  the  mother  hives  some 
hours  after  they  left,  and  this  will  prevent  further  swarming, 
because  all  the  queens  will  be  destroyed  but  one,  and  the  hives 
have  no  eggs  at  the  time. 

Though  I  am  now  going  to  mention  the  measures  adopted  to 
prevent  swarming  I  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  believe  that  I 
manage  my  bees  on  the  non-swarming  qrstem.  In  most  seasons  I 
follow  the  swarming  principle,  believing  that  it  is  the  best  and 
most  profltable  way  of  managing  an  apiary ;  but  I  try  to  keep 
swarming  within  proper  limits.  Many  bee-keepers  prefer  the 
non-swarming  system  of  management,  and  aim  at  great  results  in 
super  honey. 

Supering,  or  enlarging  hives  by  supers,  is  the  general  mode 
adopted  to  prevent  swarming,  but  this  too  often  fails  and  swarms 
are  lost ;  hence  it  is  desirable  to  cut  all  the  royal  cells  out  of  hives 
at  the  time  supers  are  placed  on  them.  This  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  best  modes  adopted  for  preventing  swarming,  and  very 
often  answers,  especially  in  the  Stewarton  principle  of  supering. 
The  bees,  being  deprived  of  their  royal  cells  at  the  time,  they  find 
plenty  of  room  added  to  their  hives  for  expansion  ;  they  often 
abandon  the  idea  of  swarming  and  settle  down  to  hard  steady 
work  for  the  whole  season,  filling  one  super  after  another. 

Many  artificial  measures  are  adopted  by  advanced  bee-keepers 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  swarms  in  hot  seasons.  By  artificial  swarm- 
ing I  have  been  able  to  manage  a  large  apiary  for  many  years  at 
a  small  expense  of  time  and  anxiety.  If  men  koow  when  their 
bees  are  ready  for  swarming,  and  also  able  to  swarm  them  arti- 
ficially in  a  few  minutes,  an  apiary  in  their  care  and  management 
is  comparatively  but  a  small  undertaking ;  but  untutored  and  in- 
expert bee-keepers  unable  to  adopt  the  artificial  practice  may  well 
letf  the  loss  of  swarms  in  seasons  of  excessive  swarming.  As 
various  modes  of  artificial  swarming  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  in  detail  in  this  Journal  I  slutll  not  go  over  the  ground  in 
this  letter.  I  am  anxious,  however,  for  beginners  to  know  and 
remember  that  in  both  natural  and  artificial  swarming  the  parent 
hives  are  queenless  for  awhile  after  first  swarms  are  taken  or  go 
from  them.  If  two  hives  become  ready  to  swarm  about  the  same 
time  one  of  them  may  be  swarmed  and  placed  a  few  feet  to  the 
right  of  the  old  stand,  and  the  swarm  as  far  to  the  left  The 
queen  of  the  other  hive  ready  to  swarm  could  be  taken  fh>m  it 
and  given  to  the  one  which  has  been  swarmed.  Thus  swarming 
in  both  hives  would  be  preventdl  for  at  least  seventeen  days ;  but 
the  one  which  yielded  the  queen  for  the  other  would  have  young 

Sueens  ready  for  piping  and  swarming  on  or  about  the  seventeenth 
ay  after  losing  its  queen.  If  we  do  not  want  second  swarms  at 
all  we  cut  all  the  myal  cells  out  of  hives  as  soon  as  the  queens 
begin  to  pipe,  and  this  prevents  piping  and  swarming  too.  If  aU 
the  queen  cells  cannot  be  seen  or  reached  while  the  bees  are  in  the 
hive  we  drive  them  into  an  empty  hive,  remove  the  royal  cells, 
and  cast  the  bees  back. 

Again,  if  the  bees  in  two  hives  are  ready  for  swarming  at  the 
same  time,  and  only  one  good  swarm  is  wanted,  we  drive  all  the 
bees  and  queen  from  one  hive  into  an  empty  one,  and  place  the 
swarm  on  the  same  stand.  Then  we  take  a  swarm  at  once  from 
the  other  stock  and  cast  the  bees  amongst  the  combs  and  brood, 
while  yet  warm,  of  the  first  hive.  Thus  the  queens,  combe, 
and  brood  of  both  hives  are  utilised,  and  swarming  is  prevented 
for  about  three  weeks.  Thus  by  a  little  skilful  manoeuvring 
swarms  are  not  lost,  and  excessive  swarming  is  prevented.  In 
hot  seasons  and  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  people  swarms 
.  multiply  too  much.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  put  two  or 
'  more  swarms  in  one  hive  than  have  a  great  number  hurdly  worth 
keeping  or  noticing.  In  most  seasons  and  places  one  swarm 
is  enough  to  take  from  each  stock,  and  in  the  best  of  seasons  and 
localities  never  more  than  two  swarms  should  be  taken  from  a 
stock  hive,  however  excellent. 

In  order  to  prevent  swarming  in  ordinary  seasons  large  supen 
should  t)e  placed  on  hives  before  they  are  quite  ready  for  swarm- 
ing, and  as  mnch  freedom  of  access  to  them  as  possible.    Boom 
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aad  veDtiUtion  tend  to  ward  o£E  the  swarming  fever.  In  wiBhinff 
the  bee-keepiDg  community  a  happy  and  proBperous  year  I  may 
flay  for  their  encouragement  that  seasons  remarkable  for  swarm- 
ing are  generally  remarkable  for  honey-gathering  ;  that  the 
weather  which  multiplies  swarms  fills  the  flowers  with  nectar  and 
hives  with  honey.  The  apiarians  of  England  are  now  anxious  to 
have  such  a  season,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  ^  When  it 
comes  many  young  bee-keepers  will  have  a  new  experience,  and 
many  older  ones  will  have  stories  to  tell  of  greater  success  than 
they  have  yet  known.— A.  Pettigbbw,  Bowdon, 


British  Beb-kbbpers'  Association.— The  next  quarterly  con- 
versazione will  be  held  in  the  board-room  of  the  Boyal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  at  106,  Jermyn  Street  (near 
PiocadUly  Circus),  London,  8.W.,  at  6  P.M.,  on  Wednesday,  January 
24th.  Subject  for  discussion— '*  The  Best  Means  of  Instructing 
Cottagen  in  Bee-keeping."  To  be  introduced  by  the  Bev.  W.  E. 
Burkitt,  of  Buttermere  Beotory,  Hungerford.— HsaBBRT  B.  Pbbl, 
Hen,  See, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
Edmund  Phillip  Dixon,  KulL—Catalcffve  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seedt 

far) 883, 
B.  Mount,  154 J  Blaokstock  Road,  Fmsbury  Park.— CoteZo^ua  of 

HortieuUural  Buildings. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading^— focie<  Garden  Calendar  for  188S. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.— Cotofo^ne  of  Flower  and 
VegHahle  Seedt. 

S,  Dixon  d^  Co.,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London.— OotoZo^ue  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Kelway  it  Son,  Langport,  Somerset.— ^nnuaZ /or  188S. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '*  The  Editor  " 
or  to  **The  Publisher.*'  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  oorrespon- 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat* 
ing  to  Gardeninff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  thsee  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  oommunioations. 

Pmning  a  Black  Alicante  Vine  (A  Toung  Gardener).— Aoeotdiag  to 
yonr  note  the  Vine  at  4  feet  from  the  gronnd  has  prodnoed  two  canes  each 
10  feet  Umg.  The  sample  of  wood  you  have  sent  Is  excellent  and  well  ripened. 
A  length  of  from  4  to  6  feet-of  snca  wood  may  be  safely  left  for  bearing  fruit, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  bonches  that  are  prodooed  should  be  per- 
udttod  to  xexnain  and  ripen. 

Seedling  IMpladenla  (/.  ff.,  Brittol^.—A  plant  such  as  yon  describe 
would  be  well  worth  preserrinff,  for  we  do  not  know  one  of  "shrubby  habit*" 
and  it  WDold  prore  Taiuable  for  colture  in  pots  if.  as  yon  say,  the  flowers  are 
Jasgtr  than  those  ot  D.  boliviensis.   Send  as  a  flower  and  leaf. 

Kualirooma  Idr  the  KUllon  (T,  C.  and  others).— Tba  artioleB  which 
have  appeared  in  this  Journal  under  the  above  heading  will  be  published,  with 
some  additional  matter  on  the  subject,  in  manual  form  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two ;  indeed  the  matter  is  now  in  band,  and  will  be  completed  as  wpeedUj  as 
possible. 

Cowertng  "Walls  In  Orchard  House  (W.,  Surrey).— We  have  no  doubt 
yen  oonld  grow  Figs  and  probably  also  Pears  em  the  walls,  but  Apxioots  would 
be  less  llabto  to  sucoced.  Yon  do  not  state  tbe  height  of  the  walls,  and  it  depends 
oa  this  and  the  height  of  the  trees  in  the  centre  as  to  what  extent  the  former 
would  he  shaded.  We  should  plant  strong  cordon  Fears  2  feet  apart  and  train 
them  obliquely,  affording  them  tbe  lightest  position,  a  little  shade  being  leas 
iajuxioos  to  Pig$  than  to  Fears. 

Poultry  If  anitre  (F.  ffn  ffiwraMf ).— Aa  addition  of  dry  soil,  so  that  the 
manure  may  be  rendered  friable  enough  to  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  to 
enable  you  to  distribute  it  evenly  and  thinly,  will  be  much  better  than  an  appli- 
cation of  sulphuric  acid,  and  much  cheaper.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  would 
add  to  its  -value,  just  as  an  addition  of  any  other  plant-food  would,  but  it  is  not 
nsual  to  add  nitrogen  in  any  fonn  to  manure  so  rich  in  tiiat  substance  as  poultry 
manure  it.  Moreover,  it  is  nr  cheaper  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  than  nitric  add. 

Diasolvlng  Booea  (/ilnn)vBlgfaty-flve  pounds  of  acid  and  15  lbs.  water 
used  to  damp  the  bones  is  tbe  usual  amount  of  add  employed  by  mannfactoren. 
To  render  tbe  resulting  superphosphate  dry  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris) 
should  be  used— not  ordlnarv  lime.  The  above  manure  should  be  applied  to 
tbe  surface  in  spring,  and  forked  in  ver7  Ughtly.  We  do  not  advJae  yon  to  mix 
this  with  the  poultry  mannie. 


Potatoes  for  Planting  an  Acre  (Vaux\—Tb»  weight  of  tubers 
requisite  for  planting  an  acre  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  sete  that  yon 
intend  using.  At  tbe  distance  yon  name  about  eleven  thousand  seta  will  be 
needed.  If  you  weigh  a  sample  of  those  you  propose  planting,  say  1  owt.,  or  any 
other  given  quantity,  you  can  determine  with  considerable  exactitude  the  weight 
of  seed  to  purchase. 

Foreat  Tree  Seeds  (/(l«m).— As  tbe  firm  yon  name  Is  unable  to  supply 
seeds  of  the  American  trees  you  require,  we  can  only  suggest  that  you  apply  to 
such  American  firms  as  Messrs.  Bllwanger  &  Barxy,  Mount  Hope,  Bochester ; 
P.  Henderson  &  Co.,  85,  Ck>rtland  Street,  New  York ;  or  Hovey  &  Oo.,  16,  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

Insects  on  Fmit  Trees  (IT.  /.).— If  yon  dissolve  4  ozs.  of  softsoap^ 
nicotine  soap,  or  Gishurst  compound  in  a  gallon  of  water,  then  add  a  lump  of 
soda  as  large  a«  a  walnut,  and  a  wineglassfnl  (two  fluid  ounces)  of  petroleum, 
apply  this  to  the  trees  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  be  borne  in  it,  scrubbing  the  branohes 
w^l  and  working  the  solution  Into  the  crevices,  we  think  f^w  insecta  wUl 
survive ;  or  you  might  try  the  tar  remedy,  as  described  for  Vines  by  Mr.  D. 
Murray  on  page  547 ;  or  what  has  been  suggested  as  an  Improvement  oik  it  1^ 
a  correspondent  on  page  596,  last  volume.  VITith  all  these  remedies  at  yonr 
disposal  it  will  be  yonr  own  f«ilt  if  the  insecto  are  not  destroyed. 

Orchard  House  Ventilation  (/.  ^.).— The  method  shown  so  clearly  in 
your  sketoh  we  think  very  good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  answer  yonr 
expectations.  Relative  to  tbe  Feache^  Alexander  has  large  flowers  and  round 
glands  ;  Nectarine  Peach  large  flowers,  small  kidney-tbaped  glands ;  Barly 
Ascot  small  flowers  and  round  glands.  The  Pymond  Peach  has  large  flowers, 
but  we  have  no  record  of  the  glands,  nor  of  the  flowers  and  glands  of  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  Probably  the  nurseryman  from  whom  you  obtained  the 
trees  would  supply  yon  Mrith  the  information,  or  posdbly  some  of  our  raadezs 
may  be  able  to  do  so. 

Wintering  FnchsiaB  ( VTood  Br<niahl(m).—QacAi  old  planta  as  yon  describe 
may  be  wintered  safely  under  a  stage  of  a  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded. They  are  no  worse,  but  better  for  losing  their  leaves,  as  light  then  is 
not  needed,  and  only  sufficient  water  for  keeping  the  ^ihoote  fresh  and  flrm. 
This,  if  given  about  once  a  week,  will  sofflce.  In  tbe  spring  when  the  buda 
commence  swelling,  moderate  pruning  will  be  required,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  the  growths  are  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  the  planto  should  be 
shaken  out  of  the  pots,  removing  all  the  old  soil  from  them,  repotting  in  fresh 
oompoet  In  smaller  pots,  and  by  syringing  daily  in  bright  weather  and  applying 
water  judidously,  cautiously  at  first  until  fresh  rooto  have  formed,  and  after- 
wards more  copiously,  yon  will  soon  have  fine  planto  if  they  are  grown  in  a 
light  position.  They  can  afterwards  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  or  planted  in 
the  garden  acoording  to  the  purpose  for  which  you  may  require  them.  The 
publication  of  this  and  the  following  reply  was  aoddently  omitted  last  week. 

Priming  Black  Corrants  (A  BrUioi  Inqttirer).^Yaa  say  yon  have  been 
accustomed  to  prune  Black  Gurrsnta  the  same  as  Ckioseberries  are  pruned,  but 
now  you  have  taken  charge  of  bushes  that  you  describe  as  being  grown  on  the 
M  lon((-rod  system,"  and  you  wish  to  know  which  course  to  pursue.  Our  advice 
is  that  you  follow  the  *  long-rod  system  "  and  relinquish  the  practice  of  spurring, 
which  is  unnatural  as  applied  to  this  fruit.  We  know  Black  Currants  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  short-spur  system  just  as  Morello  Cherries  and  Peaches  can  by  the 
same  method  of  pruning,  but  full  crope  of  the  finest  fruit  are  more  certain  and 
easily  obtained  by  retaining  the  young  wood  when  the  growths  have  been  suffi- 
ciently thinned  for  the  foliage  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  Thin  out 
the  branches  of  the  Black  Curranta  if  the  bushes  are  crowded,  and  enconrago  the 
production  of  young  wood.  Theae  annual  shoota  do  not  shorten  beyond  re- 
moving tbe  tips  from  any  that  are  growing  out  of  place,  or  for  imparting  to  toe 
bushes  a  neat  appearance,  and  you  will  then  have  larger  crops  of  finer  fruit  than 
you  can  obtain  under  your  former  method  of  pruning.  Black  (hirranto  are  not 
suitable  for  growing  as  cordons  for  covering  a  wall.  They  will  cover  a  wall  well 
enough,  but  should  be  trained  like  Peachefli--that  is,  have  a  selection  of  the  best 
young  shooto  secured  to  the  wall  in  the  summer  at  distances  of  about  6  inches 
apartk  removing  the  othen  entirely,  and  not  shortening  thoee  retained.  Certainly 
try  both  the  methods  of  pruning  Ooooeberries  to  which  you  refer,  and  yon  will 
gain  experience  that  will  be  useful.  The  right  method  of  pruning  can  onlv  be 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  bushes.  Some  are  under-pruned  and  ouien 
over-pruned,  and  you  will  act  wisely  to  find  out  the  method  that  answexB  the 
best  with  thoee  in  your  keeping. 

Propagation  of  Chimonanthns  fragrans  (F.  H^  2)ew>it).— This  shrub 
is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  and  it  is  said  that  Professor  Lindley  once  oflisred  a 
guinea  for  every  cutting  that  could  be  rooted.  That  mode  of  Increase  is,  how- 
ever, very  nnsatisfactoiy,  though  a  few  instances  of  success  have  been  reo<nded. 
The  best  resulto  appear  to  have  been  attained  when  cnttiogs  of  the  young 
partially  matured  wood  were  taken  in  tbe  early  summer  and  Inserted  in  sandy 
soil  In  a  cool  shady  porition.  Layering  is  also  practised,  the  process  being 
similar  to  that  adopted  with  other  shrubs,  bat  even  this  is  often  attended  by 
failure.  Seeds  would  appear  to  be  the  safest  and  surest  method  of  increase.  But 
here  there  la  another  dlfflonl^ :  the  flowers  are  not  self-fertilising,  and  unless  care 
is  taken  to  insure  artificial  fertlUsation  no  seeds  will  be  peritected.  This  la 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe  anthers  are  what  is  termed  extrorse— namely, 
the  portion  bearing  the  pollen  is  turned  awav  from  the  pistil— namely,  towards 
the  dreumference  of  the  flower,  and  at  the  time  when  tbe  plant  flowers  in 
England  there  are  no  insecte  to  convey  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  Your  best 
course  would  be  to  procore  yomig  planto  from  a  nurseryman  who  makes  a 
speciality  of  dirubs. 

Treatment  of  Oalanthe  Veitofaii  after  Flotrerlng  (A.  C.  D.)^ 
After  the  flowers  have  faded  the  planto  will  require  a  good  season  of  reat,  with- 
holding water  until  growth  is  observed  to  be  commencing  again.  That  is  the 
best  time  for  potting,  employing  a  compost  of  peat,  light  loam,  and  well-decayed 
cow  manure,  with  a  little  sand,  the  peat  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  mixture 
in  bulk.  Drain  the  pote  carefully,  and  over  the  crocks  place  a  layer  of  sphagnum 
moss,  then  a  little  of  the  compost,  and  upon  that  the  pseudo-bulbs,  filling  up 
with  the  compost  to  within  about  an  Inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  To  enoooxage 
vigorous  growth  the  planto  must  have  a  position  in  the  stove  or  similar  warm 
house :  and  as  a  light  position  is  requiiiteL  they  are  usually  placed  upon  a  shrif 
near  the  glass,  but  where  shade  can  be  afforded  in  bright  sunny  weather.  Supply 
water  lilierally  while  growth  is  advancing,  weak  liquid  manure  being  also  bene* 
ficial  if  given  occasionally.  During  the  period  of  flowering  leas  water  will  be 
needed. 

Vegetables  fbr  Market  iCo.  Deim)w— Knowing  nothing  whatever  of 
your  soil,  nor  the  adaptability  of  the  district  for  vegetable  oultore,  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  categorical  reply  to  your  qnestioa.  We  have  no  doubt  if  the 
soil  Is  fertile  and  the  locality  favourable  to  toe  production  of  early  crops  that  a 
competent  and  Industrious  man  might  succeed  ndrlv  well  in  growing  vagetablSB 
for  the  Liverpool  market ;  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  inquiries  of 
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GOAT  FABMINQ. 
AxoKOffF  other  niKtten  which  are  comlaK  forwud  ftt  tbe 
prewDt  time  Qont  luming  ii  becoming  promlnait  with  unAteon^ 
bnt  it  ii  likelj  alw  to  attnot  mon  attention  thui  It  hu  done 
uuoDgit  tumen  who  out;  b«  m  titoAlad  *•  to  be  aUe  to  tnni  it 
to  adTMrtdge.  It  will,  howerer,  no  doabt,  recMi*e  moat  notice 
from  those  engaged  in  what  we  call  tabarban  rilla  farming ;  rtill, 
there  ii  an  opportnnl^  for  the  bmne  brmer  in  Kne  titaatiDni  to 
proSt  bj  the  management  of  Qoata  under  ipecial  oircnmatanoea 
and  Is  partJcnlar  lituatioaB.  We  propoae,  therefore,  to  place 
before  our  readeia  incb  informatjon  at  we  hare  been  enabled  to 
obtain  in  connection  with  tbe  fabjec^  which  maj  te  not  oaij 
interesting  to  amatenn  bat  proGtable  to  tbe  farmer.  Wo  riiall 
not  onlj  explain  our  o;nDion>,  bnt  alec  tbe  beat  and  moat  ad< 
ranced  practice  of  thoae  wbo  bave  taken  a  decided  intereat  in  the 
matter,  and  who  hftre  valne  I  the  Goat  a*  an  animal  capable  of 
fnmiahing  mitlc,  meat,  and  mohair.  From  theae  itema  Ihe  pnblio 
and  oonratneis  bare  not  hitherto  obtained  mnoh  benefit ;  it, 
howerer,  remains  to  be  nen  how  far  their  reqairementa  in  tfaia 
direction  can  tie  met  by  farmii^  tbU  kind  of  atock.  Am,  how- 
erer, a  Qoat  Sooietj  haa  iMen  formed,  we  aaanme  that  an  amoaat 
of  enterpTtBe  and  apirlt  will  be  called  Into  operation,  ao  that  the 
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various  breeds  or  kinds  of  Goats  will  be  fully  considered,  and 
those  which  may  prove  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Goat 
fanning  may  be  selected,  and  obtain  the  prominent  notice  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  Society. 
Pedigrees  will  be  probably  established,  and  handsome  prizes 
offered  for  the  best  animals  of  the  most  profitable  tribes,  and  no 
doubt  the  amateurs  who  as  yet  have  been  the  prime  movers  in 
the  matter  will,  through  their  interest  and  snpport,  be  enabled  to 
attract  sufficient  attention  to  induce  dairymen  and  farmers  to 
take  up  the  practical  management  of  Goats  in  earnest. 

Our  attention  will  first  be  given  to  a  short  description  of  those 
kinds  of  Goats  which  are  l&ely  to  prove  the  most  useful,  for 
although  the  tribes  of  animals  are  numerous,  a  large  number  of 
them  are  confined  to  certain  mountainous  districts  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  would  prove  comparatively  unimportant 
for  the  purposes  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  shall  now  quote 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stephen  Holmes,  as  the  best  authority 
we  have  met  with  upon  the  question  of  the  best  sorts  of  Goat  for 
domestic  or  dairy  purposes,  and  their  general  management.  He 
says,  "  In  England  the  breeds  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very 
much  mixed,  no  pains  having  been  taken  to  preserve  each  British 
variety  pure  ana  distinct ;  they  have  in  consequence  very  much 
interbred.  At  the  same  time  it  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  the 
croBsmg  and  counter-crossing  that  must  have  been  going  on  for 
many  years,  distinctive  features  and  peculiarities  whidi  have  their 
origin  in  the  herds  of  certain  localities  are  plainly  noticeable  at 
the  present  day.  The  English  Goat  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  the  hornless  species  and  those  with  horns.  The 
former  are  large,  long,  deep-boaied  iMiimals,  with  rather  sheepish- 
looking  heads  (due  no  doubt  in  great  measure  to  the  absence 
of  their  ornamental  appendages),  pendulous  ears,  capacious 
udders,  and  altogether  well  calculatea  for  milking.  The  latter 
are  more  handsome  and  deer-like,  with  neater  and  more  compact 
heads,  and  horns  branching  outwards.  We  believe  the  true  colour 
in  both  kinds  to  be  fawn,  with  blade  lines  and  markings,  which 
may  occasionally  be  interspersed  with  white.  Both  are  ^ort- 
Iiaired." 

This  descripiloD  may  be  made  useful  in  our  selection  of  animals 
adapted  for  dairy  purposes.  Still  a  young  beginner  or  person  enter- 
ing upon  (jk>at-keeping  for  profit  should  attend  the  exhibitions  of 
GcAts  such  as  have  been  held  for  some  years  past,  and  at  which 
the  important  prises  offered  have  increased  the  attention  of  the 
public,  because  it  proves  how  valuable  animals  have  been  obtained, 
and  which  will  no  doubt  lead  to  further  improvement  in  breeding 
of  stock  adapted  for  yielding  valuable  produce.  Independent  of 
these  valuable  objects  being  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
animals  for  prizes,  it  is  in  our  opinion  the  very  best  school  for 
a  novice  to  learn  in,  because  the  most  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  Gh>at-farining  is  to  possess  the  best  sort  and  species  of 
animal  for  our  purooee,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  were  select- 
ing Shorthorn  or  Jersey  cows  for  the  establishment  of  a  dairy. 
But  we  can  still  ofEer  advice  to  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  may 
be  engaged  in  breeding  and  rearing  Goats,  so  that  they  may  feel 
that  ^ej  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and  that  a  wide  field  of  improve- 
ment stul  lies  unexplored  before  them.  They  will  be  well  repaid 
for  any  improvement  which  may  be  effected  in  the  capacity  of  the 
animals  increasing  their  production  of  the  great  requisites  of 
milk,  meat,  and  mohair.  The  great  object  to  be  sought  is  to 
obtain  aniznals  which  will  furnish  in  the  highest  degree  all  these 
advantages  in  one  and  the  same  species  of  Goat.  Further,  by 
judicious  and  intelligent  crossing,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the 
three  objects  we  have  named,  that  it  can  and  will  ultimately  be 
obtained. 

We  must,  however,  now  refer  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  foreign  breeds  of  Goats,  in  order  that  their  peculiari- 
ties and  adaptation  for  crossing  to  obtain  further  advantages  than 
we  at  present  possess  may  be  made  useful  in  improving  our  pre- 
sent English  race  in  the  future^  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
again  quote  from  the  previously  mentioned  authority,  who  says : — 
''The  Maltese  Goat  la  a  much  larger  animal  than  some  otiiers,  but 
with  veiy  much  the  same  style  of  coat  as  the  Norwegian  Goat.  It 
is  generally  white  and  hornless,  having,  moreover,  long  pendulous 
ears.  Large  herds  are  kept  in  Malta  for  their  milk.  The  Cash- 
mere Goat  partakes  more  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  our 
own  than  the  Angora,  but  possesses  at  the  same  time  many  special 
features,  amongst  which  a  small  head  with  large  hanging  ears,  and 
long  hair  interspersed  with  a  covering  of  wool,  are  chiefly  notice- 
able. The  horns  in  this  breed  are  long,  and  rise  perpendicularly 
from  the  head,  being  bent  backwards  and  inwards  as  they  ap- 
proach their  extremities.  The  best  and  purest  specimens  we  have 
seen  in  England  were  brought  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  re- 
turn from  India,  and  are  now  at  Sandringham.  The  Goat  which 
is  brought  over  here  from  India,  being  used  on  board  ships  for 


supplying  milk  to  passengers,  altgough  called  the  *  Indian  Goat/ 
is  not  we  believe  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  world,  but  comes  in 
reality  from  Nubia,  as  it  closely  resembles  both  the  Nubian  and 
Abyssinian  in  shape.  The  peculiarities  of  these  breeds  are  a  great 
length  of  leg  with  a  very  prominent  forehead,  narrow  muzzle,  and 
pendulous  ears,  which  in  pure  breeds  are  very  long.  The  Nubian 
Goats  are  highly  esteemed  in  France,  the  male  having  the  charac- 
ter of  being  entirely  free  from  smell — ^a  great  desideratum.  The 
females  are  considered  to  excel  all  other  kinds  for  the  quantity 
and  richness  of  their  milk,  instances  being  on  record  of  four  and 
even  five  quarts  a  day  being  obtained  from  one  animal.  The 
quantity  of  milk  just  stated  seems  certainly  incredible,  but  we 
have  particularly  observed  that  Goats  showing  a  cross  with  this 
breed  are  superior  ndlkers ;  and  as  tiie  males  when  castrated 
make  large  meaty  animals  also,  we  strongly  recommend  this  cross 
generally  for  domestic  purposes."  Now,  this  is  a  favourable 
description,  and  it  does  full  justice  to  the  Nubian  breed,  for  they 
prove  extraordinary  milkers,  the  cross-bred  stock  yielding  on  the 
average  six  and  a  quarter  pints  per  day,  whilst  the  pure-bred 
will  yield  eight  pints  per  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Eor$e  Labour, — ^The  first  dry  day  which  occurs  the  horses  will  be 
engaged  in  ploughing  and  sowing  Wheat,  which  work  is  still  much 
in  arrears,  especially  upon  the  mixed  soils  of  the  enclosed  districts, 
which  work  may  be  continued  until  finished.  If  intervals  of  dry 
weather  should  occur  anywhen  during  the  present  month,  or  even 
until  the  middle  of  February  if  the  land  should  continue  in  the  same 
heavy  and  close  state  as  at  present,  the  chance  of  sowing  Wheat 
should  not  be  lost.  It  is  also  very  important  that  white  Wheats 
should  be  sown,  as  they  are  much  better  adapted  for  late  sowing 
than  the  red  varieties  after  we  have  entered  upon  the  new  year, 
because  they  vegetate  quicker  than  any  of  the  red  sorts  except  April 
Wheat,  which  is  a  bearded  variety  producing  an  enormous  quantity  of 
very  stout  straw — an  important  pomt  whilst  straw  sells  at  such  a  high 

Erice  as  it  has  done  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Should  the  weather, 
owever,  turn  frosty  the  land  afterwards  may  probably  work  light 
and  fine,  in  which  case  we  do  not  advise  the  seeding  with  Wheat, 
but  should  prefer  Oats  or  drege,  because  if  the  land  is  ia  a  fertile 
condition  it  will  generally  yield  as  many  quarters  of  Oats  as  it  would 
have  done  sacks  of  Wheat,  and  at  present  values  would  yield  as 
much  money  per  acre.  Horses  have  lately  been  employed,  when  not 
able  to  work  on  the  land,  by  oartinpf  couch  from  heaps  upon  meadow 
land,  also  carting  earth  from  roadsides  to  heaps  in  readiness  for  use 
in  various  ways,  such  we  have  lately  alluded  to  in  these  columns. 

Hand  Lahow, — ^Men  have  lately  been  engaged  iu  examining  the 
outfalls  of  draining  work  and  freeing  them  from  impediments  and 
partially  stopped  drains  have  been  taken  up  and  relaid.  Trenching 
in  the  meadows  has  also  been  continued,  the  regulating  of  the 
flood  water  in  the  irrigated  meadows  has  lately  required  constant 
attention  by  the  drowners  or  men  in  charge.  The  weather  being 
open  lately,  it  has  enabled  both  old  men  and  women  to  fork  out 
any  lumps  or  bunches  of  couch  grass  upon  land  recently  cleared  of 
the  Mangold  or  Potato  crop,  also  amongst  the  Swedish  Turnips  as 
the  leaves  have  now  fallen,  and  it  is  easy  to  notice  every  bunch  of 
couch  which  may  have  escaped  the  horse  and  hand  hoes.  In  the 
woodlands  and  plantations  where  the  land  is  too  wet  we  advise  that 
men  be  employed  to  out  trenches  and  relieve  the  wet  parts ;  for  on 
these  the  wood  growth  will  never  thrive  and  flourish  if  the  water  lies 
on  the  surface,  and  it  will  answer  for  surface-trenching  as  well  as  the 
grass  lands.  If  the  woods  are  drained  at  all  it  must  be  done  by  open 
benches,  large  or  small,  deep  or  shallow,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  In  woodlands  under-draining  is  no  use,  because  the  pipes 
would  soon  be  choked  by  the  rootlets  of  underwood  and  brambles. 

Live  Stock, — Sheep  feeding  on  roots  in  the  open  fields  where  the 
soil  is  a  mixed  one,  or  even  liable  loams  which  Ue  flat,  have  not  done 
well  lately,  and  in  many  cases  have  fallen  lame  with  foot-rot  or 
epidemic  lameness.  The  wet  weather  having  continued  so  long  it 
has  been  impossible  to  remove  the  stock  on  to  dry  pasture,  as  even  in 
that  case  they  would  require  to  be  supplied  with  food,  the  cartage 
of  which  would  have  been  expensive,  in  fact  they  could  never 
have  had  a  dry  footing  on  the  driest  turf ;  therefore  removing  the 
sheep  from  the  arable  hind  where  the  roots  were  grown  has  not  been 
attended  with  any  advantage.  We  have^  however,  frequently  seen  it 
done  in  the  seasons  when  wet  weather  is  only  temporary,  with  dry 
flocks  such  as  tegs  or  wether  sheep,  and  also  with  ewes  and  lambs  at 
their  side,  but  it  never  answers  a  good  purpose  in  the  latter  case, 
where  the  lambs  always  feed  in  front  of  and  separate  from  the  ewes  : 
and  the  disturbance  to  their  habits  and  places  of  feeding  in  case  of 
removal  would  be  fatal  to  their  well-doing.  We  have  never  attempted 
it,  but  have  made  extremely  fat  lambs,  although  they  have  been 
loaded  with  mud  and  dirt ;  in  fact  the  butcher  has  frequently  told  us 
that  they  could  not  open  and  dress  the  lambs  without  first  shearing 
off  the  wool  under  their  bellies  which  was  loaded  with  mud.  But 
they  have  never  failed  to  give  satisfaction  on  that  account,  because 
our  old  shepherd  has  frequently  told  the  butcher,  that  *'  where  the 
dirt  sticks  tiie  fat  sticks,"  and  that  the  lambs  were  sure  to  die  welL 
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The  Hampshire  and  Dorset  Downs  will  now  commence  the  lamhing 
season  |  in  fact  the  Dorset  Downs  have  many  lambs  now,  the  others 
will  quickly  follow.  The  late  wet  weather  has  been  verV  trying,  as 
the  ewes  conid  not  be  fed  on  Turnips  on  the  arable  land,  and  haTe 
therefore  had  Cabbages  and  Thousand-headed  Kale  drawn  to  them 
on  the  driest  pastures,  and  allowed  to  go  into  the  lambing  yards  at 
night  and  receire  hay  or  chaif  and  cotton  cake  if  the  ewes  were 
bare  in  condition.  The  bullocks  in  stalls  and  boxes  should  now 
receive  a  full  allowance  of  boLh  roots,  straw,  and  cake,  or  Kaise, 
Barley  or  bean  meal  mixed  with  the  cut  roots  \  in  this  way  they  will 
do  well. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD  IN  1882. 

Thk  past  year  has  been  a  peculiar  one.  Its  seasons  have  seemed 
ont  of  course.  It  has  ended  as  it  beg^an  with  days  of  unusual 
mildness,  but  much  of  its  summer  was  no  summer  at  all.  This 
£BLct  is  sufficiently  eyidenced  by  the  registers  ot  some  observers  of 
weather,  which  show  that  the  maximum  temperature  of  several 
days  of  both  January  and  December  exceeded  that  of  several  days 
of  June.  The  rainfall,  too.  of  the  past  six  months  has  been  in 
many  places  beyond  all  precedent  high.  Such  a  year  has  been,  as 
we  might  well  expect,  by  no  means  a  generally  prosperous  one  in 
the  poultry  yard.  In  early  spring  things  seemed  to  promise  well. 
The  mildness  of  the  past  winter  caused  hens  to  lay  many  and  un- 
usually fertile  eggs,  but  soon  the  iU  effects  f>f  what  is  commonly 
called  unseasonable  weather  made  their  appearance.  Poultry,  like 
human  beings,  are  the  better  for  a  bracing  now  and  then ;  they  had 
had  none  through  winter  frosts,  and  their  powers  soon  seemed  ex- 
hausted. As  the  spring  advanced  we  heard  complidnts  on  aU  sides 
of  unfertile  egg^  and  weakly  chickens.  A  wet  and  ungenial  summer 
did  not  help  to  bring  round  already  unpromising  stock.  The  mani- 
fold effects  of  cold  and  damp,  which  when  seen  in  poultry  are 
known  by  the  name  of  "  roup,"  were  very  prevalent,  and  seemed 
indeed  to  assume  new  forms  out  of  all  previous  experience.  With 
us  certain  broods  in  the  best  of  quarters,  and  with  treatment  which 
we  have  generally  found  lead  to  success,  pined  and  died  without 
apparent  cause.  Post-mortem  examinations  made  by  a  skilled 
surgeon  showed  that  no  organic  disease  existed,  but' that  death 
resulted  ftram  sheer  debility.  From  many  yards  like  dismal  accounts 
reached  us. 

In  spite  of  aU  these  drawbacks  fanciers  somehow  succeeded  in 
producing  some  noble  birds.  The  great  autumn  shows  were  little 
behind  former  years.  This  must  be  attributable  to  increased  care 
taken  of  highly  bred  poultry,  and  increased  knowledge  of  their 
proper  treatment  under  disadvantages.  Dorkings,  Brahmas,  and 
Codiins  all  held  their  own  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham ; 
Game  have  made  great  progress.  We  do  not  mean  that  we  entirely 
admire  the  modem  type  of  Gkune  fowl,  or  that  we  prefer  it  to  the 
more  compact  old-fa^shioned  type ;  but,  conceding  that  the  present 
ideal  is  that  to  be  bred  for,  fanciers  have  been  very  successful  in  as 
nearly  as  possible  attaining  perfection.  To  an  eye  less  skilled  than 
those  of  two  or  three  of  our  great  judges  the  long  rows  of  Black 
Reds  at  Birmingham  would  indeed  be  a  puzile.  The  progress  of 
this  breed  we  in  no  small  measure  attribute  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  challenge  cup. 

Those  who  care  for  plenty  of  large  fresh  eggs,  and  at  the  same 
time  love  to  see  a  yard  of  handsome  glossy  fowls,  may  rejoice  at  the 
revived  favour  bestowed  on  the  various  handsome  offshoots  of  the 
Spanish  race.  Five  years  ago  a  casual  pen  of  Minorcas  or  Anda- 
lusians  might  be  seen  in  a  ** variety"  class;  now  we  everywhere 
find  large  classes  of  these  profitable  and  beautiful  kinds,  far  prefer- 
able for  all  useful  purposes  to  the  over-bred,  in-bred,  and  degenerate 
white-fiiced  Spanish.  Plymouth  Rocks,  too,  are  a  '*  fancy  "  of  the 
latest  timefl.  They  look  robust  and  hardy  beyond  almost  all  races, 
and  probably  still  retain  the  vigour  of  a  breed  obtained  by  crossing 
not  so  long  ago.  Their  present  great  popularity  promises  to  diffuse 
them  into  most  homesteaids  in  the  land.  French  fowls  are  not  in 
the  favour  that  they  were  some  years  ago.  Birds  of  Spanish 
and  American  extraction  have  super^ded  them.  How  far  this 
change  is  a  mere  freak  of  fashion,  and  how  far  it  may  be  due  to  the 
&ct  Siat  experience  proves  the  French  races  to  be  less  adapted  to 
our  English  climate  than  was  believed  in  the  earlier  days  of  their 
importation,  we  hare  not  yet  made  up  our  minds.  Polish  fowls  con- 
tinue much  where  they  were — in  the  hands  of  a  few  faithful  admirers, 
who  produce  as  beautiful  specimens  as  ever.  We  regret  to  see 
fewer  White-crested  Black.  We  regret,  too,  that  inferior  (from  a 
£Bincier*s  point  of  view)  Polish  are  not  more  kept  as  laying  stock. 


Experience  has  shown  us  that  they  are,  under  proper  treatment,  a 
hardy  variety  and  exceptionally  long-lived. 

The  Bantam  Club  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  favourites  of  our  ancestors.  New  kinds  are  being  produced 
and  old  ones  revived.  As  wc  have  always  said,  there  are  hundreds 
of  people  who  can  keep  Bantams  in  health  and  comfort  whose  pre- 
mises are  not  adapted  to  large  fowls.  May  the  Club  prosper  and 
extend  its  sphere  of  action ! 

Those  who  can  profitably  and  successfully  keep  waterfowl  are 
necessarily  few,  and  so  we  cannot  expect  to  see  much  change  in 
this  fancy.  We  never  remember  any  kind  of  poultry  being  so 
rapidly  and  universally  distributed  over  the  country  as  Pekin  Ducks 
have  been.  They  are  certainly  good  layers  under  some  conditions, 
but  not  always,  and  we  fear  show  an  inclination  to  degenerate. 
Our  own  idea  is  that  most  of  our  English  stocks  are  descended  from 
a  few  importations,  and  are  consequently  inbred.  We  can  only 
advise  their  admirers  carefully  to  select  the  most  vigorous  specimens 
and  to  import  more. 

There  is  one  p^int  connected  with  the  breeding  and  exhibition  of 
poultry  which  strikes  us  much,  and  we  record  it  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. All  the  greatest  and  most  experienced  judges  concur  in 
stating  that  the  unfair  and  dishonourable  trimming  of  exhibition 
birds,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  brought  the  fancy  into  so  much 
disrepute  and  threatened  to  bnng  it  to  an  end,  has  been  greatly 
checked.  It  was  then  the  complaint  of  judges  that  they  were  not 
supported  by  committees  of  shows  when  they  wished  to  expose 
such  practices.  We  believe  that  now  the  instructions  put  into  their 
hands  "  to  disqualify  specimens  with  trimmed  plumage,  &c.,*'  are 
no  longer  (as  they  often  were)  a  mockery,  but  are  meant  honestly 
to  be  acted  upon ;  and  that  when,  unfortunately,  iudges  have  occa- 
sion to  act  upon  them,  t!iey  are  heartily  and  loyally  supported  by 
the  managers  and  promoters  of  the  shows.  The  carefully  worded 
rules  of  the  Poultry  Club  are  found  in  almost  every  schedule.  We 
believe  that  the  Club  did  not  first  invent  the  most  important  of 
these ;  but  it  has  made  what  was  a  dead  letter,  and  so  a  delusion,  a 
reality  and  a  power  for  g<K)d.  This  and  all  other  right  and  sensible 
progress  for  the  improvement  of  our  diverting  and  useful  hobby  we 
hail  with  pleasure.  We  wish  all  our  fancier  friends  and  readers  a 
happy  new  year.  May  their  number  increase,  and  may  the  year 
1883  be  a  more  prosperous  one  to  them  than  1882  has  been;  and 
may  their  fiivourites  bask  under  more  genial  suns  !~C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Gtaipes  In  Fowls  iAn  AmfUeury—TUa^vuob  the  supply  of  hani  fgnin  and 
Rive  toft  nafcritioiu  food  -not  too  muiy  potatoes,  tmt  %%  mach  irreen  food  u 
poarible.  Dip  a  feather  in  turpentiae  and  twist  it  rtmnd  carafuUy  and  gently 
in  tb«  throat  o(  the  bIrJ,  wUich  will  dettroy  the  unaU  worms  in  the  windpipe 
which  arta  the  cauw  of  the  eril  yon  describe.  Some  pereons  pat  the  fowl  into  a 
box,  and  place  iu  the  box,  at  the  same  time,  a  sponge  dipped  in  spirit  of  tarpen- 
tine  on  a  hot-water  plate  liUed  with  boUlng  water,  and  repeat  this  for  three  ec 
fonr  days. 

Leg  WeakneM  in  Fowls  (IT.  FT.).— The  oanse  is  usually  too  rapid 
RTowth.  Remedy— nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  green  food,  and  four  grains  of 
citrate  of  iron  daily  until  the  bird's  strength  is  Improred. 


MBTBOROLOOICAL  OBSBBYATIOlffB. 
CAUDSN  RqUARK,  LOlTDOir. 

Lat.  Sio  IS'  AQT'  N. ;  Long.  0°  8  0 '  W. ;  Altitude,  111  fMk 
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RBMABKB. 
Slst.— Dull  and  mild,  rain  at  intervals 

1st. — Fine  first  part  of  day  with  sunshine,  then  dull  and  close. 
Snd.— Violent  squall  with  rain,  7.16  to  7.45  A.X. ;  day  fine  and  sunny,  wind  and 

rain  in  evening 
Srd. — ^Rather  dull,  calm,  and  fair. 
4th.— Fine  and  cooler. 

6th.— Fine  at  first,  afterwards  gloomy  with  rala. 
6th. — Bright,  sunny,  and  cold. 

The  extremely  hot  weather  which  set  in  at  Christmss  continaed  almost 
throughout  the  woek. — G.  J.  Symokb. 
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ON  KIPENING  AND  PBE8ERVING   PEAB3. 

IE  queation  is  asked  by  "  ■Wiltshire 
Rector  "  (page  566)  of  tlie  experience  of 
otlier  fruit-growers,  whether  tbey  have 
noticed  a  change  of  season  in  the  ripen- 
ing properties  of  many  of  their  Pears, 
I  and    "  what  can  he  the   reason  why  a 

I  Pear  shonld  be  ripe  three  months  before 

s  time  in  spite  of  its  being  kept  in  a  cold 
oom  ?"  Now  I  confess  I  should  be  fat 
'^  more  surprised  than  I  am  at  not  a  single  reply 
being  given  on  a  subject  of  such  universal 
interest — for  how  seldom  at  dessert  is  a  dish  of  well- 
lipened  late  Peara  allowed  to  pass  I — were  it  not  that 
I  have  long  noticed,  aa  one  taking  a  somewhat  prac- 
tical interest  in  these  matters,  that,  put  poetically, 
a  flash  of  silence  is  all  that  follows.  Except  perhaps 
it  be  a  abort  or  very  occasional  notice  of  the  relative 
merits  of  one  Pear  over  auother,  our  horticultural 
journals  do  not  compare  the  experience  of  fruit-growers 
as  they  ought,  very  profitably  to  themaelvea  and  the 
public,  on  thia  moat  delicioua  of  all  luxuries.  In  spite 
of  the  editorial  note  appended  to  "  Wiltshire  Rector's  " 
question,  I  venture  in  all  humility  to  send  you  a  few 
remarks,  more  in  the  way  of  challenging  discussion 
than  for  a  moment  imagining  I  am  giving  a  definite 
solution. 

With  the  great  majority  of  medium  and  late  Fears 
of  the  two  last  unfavourable  yeara,  the  constitaent 
properties  of  the  fruit  was  so  had,  so  manifestly  de- 
ficient in  the  developmeut  of  those  gradual  chemical 
changes  bo  essential  to  their  proper  keeping,  that  this 
fact  alone  is  almost  a  suf&cient  answer.  Most  Pears 
I  assume,  as  grown  of  late,  with  few  exceptions,  except 
in  highly  favoured  localities,  were  gathered  as  iinripe 
or  crudely  developed  Pears,  however  apparently  full- 
sized  and  healthy,  and  as  auch  incapable  of  keeping 
long  even  under  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  my  own  sad  experience  that 
not  a  tithe  of  my  deficient  crop  of  Pears  survived  the 
second  sorting,  and  from  what  I  hear  this  generally 
was  the  case.  I  give  the  following  Olnstration  from 
a  useful  publication,  "The  Chemistry  of  Daily  Life" 
(Johnson  and  Church),  as  showing  up  to  a  certain 
point  my  meaning  here. 

"  The  ripening  Pear  (or  Apple)  presents  us  with  an 
illnstration  of  special  chemical  changes  proceeding  con- 
tinually in  the  plant  to  a  specific  and  nsefnl  end.  The 
Tinripe  Pear  shrinks  in,  refuses  to  retain  its  natural 
size,  and  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
effects  are  the  consequence  of  the  thin  bark  which 
covers  the  fruit  not  having  attained  its  matured  com- 


position. While  unripe  this  coating  is  porous  end 
perviooB  to  water,  so  that  when  moved  from  the  parent 
plant  the  firnit  gives  off  water  by  eva  poration  to  the  air, 
and  this  shrivels  and  shrinks  in  as  has  been  described  ; 
but  when  ripe  this  porous  covering  becomes  chemically 
changed  into  a  thin  impervious  coating  of  cork,  through 
which  water  can  scarcely  pass,  and  by  which,  there- 
fore, it  is  confined  within  for  months  together.  It  is 
this  corky  layer  which  enables  the  winter  Fear  or  k  pple 
to  be  broi^ht  to  table  in  spring  of  their  full  natural 
Bize." 

On  the  hypotheaia  that  Pears  this  year  are  gathered 
in  the  situation  of  Peara  before  they  are  ripe,  this 
statement  affords  a  solution  to  "  Wiltshu-e  Rector's" 
questions,  but  only  to  a  ceriain  point — viz.,  in  pointing 
to  the  deficiency  of  grndual  chemical  change  in  the 
development  of  the  fruit ;  other  and  more  important 
chemical  changes  must  take  place  in  the  constituent 
properties  of  a  Pear  to  insure  a  healthy  and  reliable 
ripening  of  the  fruit  in  its  due  season. 

Popularly  and  broadly  stated,  as  regards  the  bad 
effects  on  such  fruits  as  Pears  ripening  aud  keeping 
well  during  the  two  last  unfavourable  seasons,  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  there  was  too  little  aaccbarine  matter 
as'  an  element  of  preservation  and  too  much  water  as 
an  element  of  decomposition.  However,  necording  to 
the  latest  scientific  discoveries  on  the  subject  it  has 
been  for  some  time  quite  recognised  as  an  established 
fact,  that  well-defined  and  even  classified  and  named 
microacopio  organisms  of  the  family  of  the  yeast  plant 
attach  themselves  to  the  external  surface  of  all  fleshy 
fruits,  such  as  Apples  and  Pears,  at  the  season  of  ripen- 
ing :  some  adapted  to  aerial  growth,  while  others  are 
capable  of  living  when  submerged  in  fluid.  Theae  Sac- 
cbaromyces,  or  Bugar  Funguses  as  tbey  are  called, 
exist  principally  by  feeding  on  the  decomposition  of 
the  saccharine  matter  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Thanks  to  M.  Pasteur,  thia  knowledge  that  all  healtliy 
ripening  and  preserving  properties  in  such  fruita  ts 
Fears  and  Apples  is  connected  with  the  growth  of  fungus 
yeast  by  a  process  of  insensible  fermentation,  is  capable 
of  illustration.  Thia  distinguished  French  chemist 
obtained  these  fungus  germs  by  washing  ripe  fruit  with 
chemically  pure  water,  which  was  rendered  slishtly 
turbid  by  the  presence  of  myriads  of  small  particles, 
such  as  atoms  of  dust,  ba.,  including  what  seemed  to 
be  sporea  of  funguaes. 

These  particles,  widely  iu  appearance  differing  among 
themaelvea,  M.  Pasteur  cultivated  in  saccharine  fluids. 
When  under  the  microscope  he  was  able  to  determine 
them  aa  the  true  yeast  plant  or  sugar-eating  funguses, 
all  difi'ering  from  the  other  in  aize  of  cells,  ehape,  and 
growth. 

Such  living  orgatiisma,  modem  science  thos  clearly 
demonstrates,  contribute  to  the  life  from  whence  they 
themselves  derive  their  life-growth.  If  further  illus- 
tration were  neceasary  it  might  be  found  iu  this  way. 
If,  instead  of  affording  saccharine  fluid  for  these  yeast 
plants'  or  sugar  funguses'  use,  a  solution,  say,  of  gum 
was  used,  no,  sensible  effect  would  take  place ;  and 
why  not  ?  In  the  one  case  the  minute  plants  have 
met  with  food  congenial  to  them,  in  the  other  tbey 
have  found  nothing  on  which  tbey  could  thrive  and 
grow. 

This  ie  just  the  condition  of  the  preacnt  Pear  crop 
in  the  main  during  the  late  cold  and  sunless  scatous. 
The  low  temperature  and  thiu  watery  juices  have  failed 
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in  affording  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  saccharine  matter 
which  the  sugar  funguses  require,  while  they  in  their  turn  have 
given  way  to  various  other  s{)ecieB  of  false  or  diseased  funguses, 
producing  the  result  which  the  "  Wiltshire  Rector "  and  his 
Drother  fruit-growers  deprecate  in  capricious  and  often  very 
precocious  maturation. 

Two  significant  lessons  seem  to  come  of  the  above  remarks. 
(1)  To  grow  only  or  mainlj^  those  superb  all-round  varieties  of 
Pears  like  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  whose  superabundance  of  sugar 
can  cope  with  a  season  like  the  present ;  and  (2nd)  wherever 
and  however  fruit-repositories  may  be  chosen,  not  to  have  them 
too  dry,  this  being  far  more  important  than  temperature,  when 
sooner  or  later  the  fruit  may  ripen  ;  but  with  too  excessive 
evaporation  in  the  case  of  substances  of  such  different  densities 
coming  into  action  as  air  and  water,  no  precaution  with  fruit 
of  inferior  juices  in  a  wet  season  can  help  shrivelling  and  im- 
perfect maturation. — Herefordshire  Incumbent. 


0D0NT0GL0S8UM  ALKXANDRiE. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  generally  impreBsed  upon  the 
minds  of  most  persons  that  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  entailed 
a  large  amount  of  trouble,  and  that  they  of  all  plants  were  the 
most  difficult  to  manage.  This  notion  and  the  enormous  price 
at  which  they  were  sold  prevented  many  from  obtaining  tnem, 
and  those  who  did  grow  them  and  attained  a  fair  amount  of 
success  were  regarded  as  having  achieved  the  masterpiece  of 
gardening.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Orchids  have  been  collected 
and  imported  to  this  country  during  the  past  few  years  in 
fresh  condition,  and  they  can  now  be  obtained  for  a  few  shillings 
each,  thus  being  within  the  reilch  of  all  who  possess  a  garden 
and  a  greenhouse.  The  idea  that  they  are  difficult  to  grow  is 
still  prevalent  with  many  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  although  it 
applies  to  certain  species  and  varieties,  and  the  supposed 
difficulties  attending  the  management  of  some  of  the  moat 
handsome  and  useful  kinds  I  hope  in  a  few  years  will  have 
died  away. 

Odontoglossum  Alezandrn  is  one  of  the  easiest,  cheapest, 
and  most  lovelv  Orchids  that  can  be  grown.  If  I  was  con- 
fined to  the  cultivation  of  one  variety  I  should  choose  this  one. 
it  has  graceful  arching  flower  spikes,  which  are  freely  produced, 
and  many  of  the  varieties  are  beautifully  spotted  with  crimson, 
purple,  and  brown  spots,  which  show  to  great  advantage  on  the 
pure  white  ground  ;  others  are  slightly  suffased  with  pink  or 
rose,  while  some  are  conspicuous  for  their  spotless  purity. 
This  Orchid  is  now  very  popular,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  popularity  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  in  a  few 
years  will  be  as  freely  grown  in  the  majority  of  gardens  as 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  at  the  present  time.  Already  we 
iind  it  in  hundreds  in  eome  gardens,  and  no  better  plant 
can  be  grown  where  choice  flowers  are  required  during  the 
winter. 

The  flowers  last  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  their  usefulness 
in  a  cut  state  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  remarks  from  me. 
But  not  only  are  the  flowers  useful  in  that  way,  but  the  plants 
when  in  flower  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  decorative  pur- 
poses. It  will  safely  bear  removal  without  injury  from  the 
house  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  will  stand  in  rooms  for  at  least 
three  weeks  where  gus  is  not  employed  and  cold  draughts  kept 
Irom  the  plants.  When  arranged  in  the  conservatory  few 
plants  have  such  an  elegant  appearance  with  their  graceful 
arching  flower  spikes  standing  well  above  ether  plants.  If  the 
hot- water  pipes  are  directly  under  the  stage  and  dry  the  plants 
quickly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  under  them  a  shallow  pan  of 
water  in  which  is  inserted  a  flower  pot  for  the  pot  in  which 
the  plant  is  growing  to  stand  upon. 

Imported  plants  I  have  found  do  the  best  when  obtained 
either  duiing  the  winter  or  in  early  spring,  and  if  they  have 
not  started  into  growth  on  the  journey  so  much  the  better.  If 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fresh  and  plump  when  they  arrive  the 
})Iants  are  almost  sure  to  start  freely  and  make  a  good  growth 
the  iiot  season.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  back  pseudo-bulbs  are 
much  shrivelled,  they  seldom  grow  vigorously,  and  often  remain 
small  for  a  very  long  time  ;  in  fact  I  would  not  purchase  such, 
because  abundance  are  now  landed  in  this  country  in  the  best 
condition,  and  upon  this  depends  much  of  the  rapid  develop- 


ment of  the  plants  afterwards.  After  they  are  first  received 
the  dead  roots  and  decaying  pseudo-bulbs  that  may  be  upon  them 
should  be  removed,  and  the  plants  laid  thinly  in  pans  or 
sieves  in  a  shady  part  of  a  house  where  the  night  temperature 
is  maintained  at  about  50°  until  they  show  signs  of  staiting 
into  growth.  At  first  the  moisture  of  the  house  will  be  suffi- 
cient, but  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  they  should  be  lightly 
syringed  two  or  three  times  weekly.  As  soon  as  they  com- 
mence growing  they  should  be  placed  in  2|-inch  pots,  in  fact 
the  smallest  pots  the  pseudo-bulbs  can  be  secured  in,  as  I  have 
found  them  do  better  than  when  larger  pots  are  employed. 
The  pots  should  be  about  one- third  filled  with  small  crocks  for 
drainage,  and  the  remaining  portion  filled  with  fibry  peat, 
from  which  the  smallest  particles  have  been  shaken,  and 
clipped  living  sphagnum  moss,  used  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  a  little  above  the  rim,  and  the  peeudo- 
bulbe  firmly  secured  on  the  top.  If  they  have  not  sufficient 
root»  to  bold  them  firmly,  a  small  stake  can  be  placed  between 
them  and  into  the  material  used  for  potting.  They  should 
then  be  placed  closely  together,  so  that  they  will  be  convenient 
for  syringing  until  they  have  well  started  into  growth. 

When  once  fairly  started  into  growth,  if  the  peeado-bnlbe 
were  fresh  they  quickly  commence  forming  roots,  and  are  then 
top-dressed  with  sphagnum  moss,  and  the  plants  watered,  as  I 
shall  detail  in  a  future  issue  for  established  plants.  Some  of 
the  plants  will  grow  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  soon  form 
their  first  growth  and  then  start  again  vigorously,  and  require 
3-inch  pots  before  the  summer  is  over.  Others  will  only  make 
one  growth  the  first  season,  but  the  majority  will  throw  small 
flower  spikes,  on  which  we  only  leave  one  flower  just  to  see 
what  the  variety  is  like.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  more  flowers 
upon  these  small  plants  or  allow  the  one  to  remain  long,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  it  weakens  them  materially.  Those  plants 
that  have  made  a  second  growth  will  very  often  produce  a  very 
fair  spike  with  five  to  seven  flowers  upon  it,  but  will  be  later 
than  those  that  make  but  the  one  bulb. — W.  Bardney. 

(To  be  contlDoed.) 


ECONOMICAL  MANURING. 

IlAvma  in  my  last  lettel'  (pa^e  590,  last  vol.)  attempted 
10  prove  that  applying  manure  dunng  autunm  and  early  winter 
was  generally  a  mistake,  the  all-important  question  now  is. 
How  can  it  best  be  preserved  till  the  time  is  favourable  for  its 
application  without  anv  material  loss,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  shall  be  so  far  decomposed  as  to  be  available  immedi- 
ately for  the  sustenance  of  .he  crops  for  which  it  is  applied  ? 

What  I  have  for  manure — and  I  am  afraid  many  other  gar- 
deners are  just  as  badly  off — is  simplv  the  straw  which  has 
been  used  one  night  in  the  stables  in  which  carriage  horsee  are 
kept,  the  urine  from  which  mostly  passes  away  in  the  dndna, 
and  the  droppings  I  am  obliged  to  collect  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  Mushrooms.  There  is  then  very  little  besiaes  the 
straw  itself  to  act  as  manure,  and  if  this  were  left  to  become 
violently  heated  or  much  washed  with  the  rains  the  support  it 
would  give  to  growing  crops  would  be  small. 

The  best  plan  I  know  is  to  mix  the  fresh  material  with  some 
which  is  partly  decayed,  and  turn  it  frequentlv  during  the 
winter.  In  my  case  I  have  a  quantity  of  n*esh  litter  to  apply 
at  each  turning — say  once  a  fortnight  till  the  end  of  Janiwry, 
and  I  find  that  in  the  short  time  between  the  turnings  all  the 
fresh  material  is  so  far  decomposed  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  which  has  lain  together  six  months, 
80  fast  does  decomposition  help  decomposition.  The  fresh 
material  is  never  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  violent 
heating,  and  the  old  material  supplies  ample  moisture  to  keep 
all  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  absorb  all  or  nearly  all  the 
rainfall,  so  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  washed  away,  and  the 
combustion  being  slow,  gradual,  and  continuous,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  carried  away  by  .he  atmosphere. 

While  the  manure  has  been  accumulating  another  heap  con- 
sisting of  refuse  soil,  weeds,  lawn  momngs,  &c.,  has  also  been 
formed.  This,  too,  is  turned  up  together  to  assist  dec(mpo- 
sition.  Then  there  is  some  harder  material  in  th3  shape  of 
prunings,  Asi)aragus  roots  which  have  been  forced,  Cabbage 
stumps,  tops  from  the  strong-growing  Potatoes,  Ac,  which 
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require  the  action  of  fire  to  bring  thera  Rpeedily  into  condition 
for  manurial  purposes. 

I  believe  I  use  these  most  economically  by  putting  them  in 
with  the  clay  which  is  burne<i  in  great  quantity  every  winter  ; 
but  clav  is  not  burned  in  every  CHlablitihinent,  and  then  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  slow  fire  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these 
border  materials  into  manageable  form.  The  t  re  must  be  a 
slow  one,  and  the  materialH  burned  without  admitting  more  air 
than  is  neceBsary  for  combustion,  or  much  of  their  valuable 
properties  will  be  lost.  It  should  be  kept  banked  up  with 
refuse  soil,  and  be  simply  allowed  to  smoulder. 

We  have  now  three  heaps  differing  considerably  in  their 
constituents  and  ako  in  their  teiture,  and  the  most  economical 
way  of  using  them  is  to  mix  them  all  together  before  applying 
them  to  the  land.  It  may  seem  a  good  deal  of  labour  to  do 
this,  and  will  be  beneath  the  notice  of  those  who  can  have  as 
much  manure  from  a  covered  cattle  yard  as  they  like  to  nse, 
bat  to  otbein  situated  like  myself  it  may  be  worth  considering. 
And  as  good  crops  are  produced  by  these  and  similar  means,  it 
follows  that  where  they  are  not  utilised  and  labour  is  cheap 
there  must  be  some  waste. 

On  large  es;ates  there  are  generally  opportunities  for  collect- 
ing leaves  in  quantity,  and  these  when  decayed  make  an  eicel- 
lent  dressing  for  the  land.  I  used  tc  collect  them  in  autumn 
and  winter  to  mix  with  the  litter  received  from  the  stables, 
and  thus  add  materially  to  the  size  of  the  bean  ;  but  I  think 
the  leaves  are  made  lietter  use  of  now  by  allowing  them  to 
decay  where  they  fall  or  where  they  are  blown  to  (of  course 
I  am  not  recommending  this  practice  near  the  manuon  or  in 
dressed  grounds),  and  then  the  naturally  made  leaf  soil  is 
collected  from  the  little  hollows,  which  for  some  reason  not 
quite  clear  to  myself  is  very  much  better  in  quality  than  any 
leaf  soil  which  can  bo  made  after  the  leaves  are  collected  in 
heaps.  Perhaps  it  is  these  very  heaps  which  spoil  it.  The 
quantities  which  are  blown  together  in  the  woods  are  com- 
paratively small  ;  the  air  and  rain  can  act  on  tbem,  and  tlie 
birds  by  scratching  them  about  not  only  assist  in  aerating 
them  and  breaking  tbem  up,  but  they  prevent  slugn,  wormE,  Ac, 
accumulating,  aa  they  are  apt  to  do  when  the  material  is 
collected  in  large  heaps.  The  leaf  soil  thus  obtained  is  not, 
of  course,  mixed  with  the  manure  for  growing  Cabbages  and 
the  like  ;  it  is  used  for  a  few  favoured  ^anta,  but  it  ultimately 
finds  its  way  into  the  garden. 

I  commend  the  &T)wn  Manure  Company  for  their  attempt 
to  help  those  situated  like  myself  with  regard  to  the  manure 
question.  Their  "  improvers,  if  made  in  a  scientific  manner, 
ought  after  a  few  experiments  to  be  just  the  thing  for  us  to 
mix  with  the  manure  heaps  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  and 
I  should  think  that  guessing  what  they  are  likely  to  be  short 
of  would  not  present  great  difficulties  to  the  chemist.  I  may 
tell  those  of  your  readers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
artiticia]  manures  can  be  used  most  economically  and  with  the 
best  results  when  thev  are  used  in  conjunction  with  natural 
manures,  or  on  soils  wnere  the  remains  of  former  applications 
of  natural  manures  are  present  in  quantity.— Wm.  Taylor. 


NEW  AND  CERTIFICATED  PLANTS  OF  1882. 

UBSSBa  H.  CA.HNKLL  b  BOMB,  BWANLBT. 

The  "Home  for  Flower*"  has  gained  a  world-wide  fame  for 
ibe  moit  popalu  of  p]Bnt»~&ariats'  Bowen  ;  and  the  advance 
eSected  in  many  of  these  Id  recent  years,  which  has  been  directlr 
or  indirectly  dne  to  Mr.  Caonell's  attention,  U  considerable.  All 
the  belt  of  laftwooded  indoor  plaots,  inch  ■■  Pelaigoninmi, 
Primnlaa,  Begonias,  Cineraria*,  Fucbiias,  and  many  olherR,  bare 
been  submilted  to  a  connw  ol  improTement ;  and  to  the  satiifactory 
resuiti  obtainei],  exhibition*  in  all  portion*  of  this  conntry,  and 
gaiden*  in  both  the  old  and  new  world,  have  amply  testified.  As 
one  stage  in  this  onward  career  It  may  be  well  to  note  the  novel- 
ties ttiat  made  their  appearance  from  Swanley  dniing  the  past 
year,  and  also  lome  of  those  which  will  be  placed  in  commerce 
during  the  present  year. 

FucireiAB. — Aa  one  of  Ibe  clames  of  plants  to  which  Mr. 
Cannelt  first  gave  hi*  attention  the  Fuchsias  merit  prominent 
DOtiae,  Noveltiee,  howerer,  arenot  numerons  amongist  these  now, 
and  apparently  so  great  a  degres  ot  perfection  was  obtained  in 
the  past  that  there  is  little  room  left  for  improvement    A  few  an 


occasionally  added,  and  well  merit  the  attentiin  of  growers  ani] 
lovers  of  FucbBias  geneially.  One  ot  laet  year's  noreltioj  is  Nellie 
Morton,  a  seedlmg  from  the  well-known  Misa  Lacy  Finnic  and 
with  similarity  ot  habit  and  colonr,  differing,  however,  in  the 
Sowers  being  less  donble  and  in  smaller  cluiitern,  go  that  the  ' 
branches  are  more  erect  than  io  Lucy  Finnis.  It  i*  very  free, 
graceful,  and  attractive,  and  will  no  doubt  become  aa  great  a 
favourite  a*  the  older  form.  A  variety  that  n-ill  be  scut  out  during 
the  present  year  is  Ur.  Bundell,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Todmnn, 
and  IS  an  improvement  on  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  The  great  recom- 
mendations of  the  novelty  in  comparison  with  the  older  variety 


Fig.  IL— Ckrjwitlieii] 


n  5lti  of  Wbjks. 


is  the  better  form  o(  the  flowers,  its  qnick   growth,  and  free> 
flowering  qaalitJep,  In  other  respects  it  is  nimilar  to  that. 

Fblarooniums.— Continned  progress  is  beisg  made  with  these 
plants  in  nearly  all  sectioQs,  and  their  nnmliers  are  increasing 
extremely  fast.  The  chief  difScnlty  now  is  in  selection,  as  few 
can  grow  one-tenth  of  the  really  good  varieties  offered,  but  the 
advantage  of  having  lo  man;  to  select  from  is  that  most  varied 
tastes  can  be  snited.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  bave  deservedly  re- 
ceived mnch  attention  in  recent  years,  and  at  Swaoley  the  lai^ 
collections  of  both  single  and  doable  varieties  affonl  abnndant 
evidence  of  their  nietalness.  For  two  very  pretty  single  varieties 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  Ic  Bons  were  awarded  certificates  in  1882.  and 
the  honour  was  well  bestowed.  These  are  Improved  While 
Clipper  and  Mrs.  Gordon.    The  former,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an 
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improvement  on  White  Clippefi  with  Urge  truBsea  of  pare  white 
well-formed  flowers  that  are  produced  very  freely  ;  and  the  other 
has  brilliaDt  scarlet  flowers  with  a  well-marked  white  eye  which 
renders  the  scarlet  hae  still  more  striking.  During  the  present 
season  a  dozen  new  round-flowered  Zonal  yarieties  are  to  be  sent 
out  from  Swariley.  Six  of  tbe!«  were  raised  by  Mr.  Windsor — 
namely,  Snowball,  white  ;  Mrs.  Naish,  bright  red,  like  Mrs.  Moore ; 
Mr.  0.  L.  Teesdale,  scarlet ;  Bayswater  Burley,  salmon,  white  eye ; 
Peter  Henderson,  reddish  salmon;  and  Mr.  G.  Brunning,  deep 
red.  Five  are  from  Mr.  George— viz.,  Emperor,  crimson  scarlet ; 
Favoarite,  cerise  sca'-let ;  Edith  George,  reddish  pink  ;  Surrey 
Scarlet,  and  Crimson  Gem  ;  while  one,  Kate  Greenaway,  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and  resembles  Lizzie  Brooks.  All  these 
are  distingnished  by  the  flne  form  of  the  flowers. 

In  other  sections  of  Pelargoniums  several  handsome  varieties 
are  ready  for  distribution.  As  a  bedding  variety  Miss  Blanche  is 
likely  to  prove  very  popular,  the  colour  beine  a  rich  purple-pink, 
and  the  flowers  in  large  trusses.  In  the  HyBrid  Nosegay  section 
Aurore  Boreale  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise  are  the  best,  the  former 
light  scarlet  and  the  latter  rosy-scarlet.  Amongst  the  Ivy-leaf 
forms  the  grand  single  yariety  Masterpiece,  with  rich  crimson 
flowers,  and  the  double9,  Jeanne  d*Arc,  white,  and  La  Rosi^re, 
rosy-] i lac,  are  the  best.  Double  and  single  Zonals  from  Lemoine 
include  what  may  be  termed  the  Egyptian  series — viz.,  double, 
Admiral  Seymour,  Khedive,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley ;  single, 
L*Egjpte  and  Tel-el-Kebir.  of  varied  colours.  Show  and  Regal 
yarieties  are  also  represented  by  several  novelties  of  merit. 

Chbysanthemoms. — An  enormous  collection  of  these  is  grown 
at  Swanley,  compiising  nearly  all  the  named  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion. Three  very  striking  additions  were  made  to  them  last  year. 
Lord  Wolseley,  which  was  certificated  at  Kensington  and  several 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitions,  is  a  distinct  sport  from  Prince 
Altrerl,  with  large  handsome  blooms  of  a  peculiar  bronzy  hue. 
It  will  nnionbtedly  become  a  favourite  exhibition  variety.  Mrs. 
John  Cru8^field  is  a  sport  from  White  Globe,  with  large,  well- 
formed,  pinkish  blooms,  and  it  was  certificated  at  Liverpool. 
The  last  of  the  trio  is  styled  by  Mr.  Cannell  "  a  double  Pompon," 
under  the  name  of  the  Star  of  Wbyke.  It  is,  however,  larger 
than  ordinary  Pompons,  as  the  woodcut  (fig.  11,  p.  45)  shows,  and 
is  chiefly  remaikable  for  its  floriferonsness  and  the  long  period 
during  which  it  bloom?,  being  one  of  the  latest,  continuing  to 
near  Christmas.  It  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a  really  useful 
yariety,  either  as  affording  a  supply  a  flowers  or  for  decorative 
purposes.  Another  useful  late  variety  is  Mrs.  Carey,  which  is 
flowering  at  the  present  time.  It  is  very  distinct  from  other 
varietiep,  and,  as  Mr.  Cannell  f»tates,  "it  will  not  bloom  until  it 
has  had  its  Christmas  holiday." 

Dahlias. — A  collection  of  similar  extent  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding is  one  of  the  Swanley  features ;  Show,  Fancy,  Bouquet^  and 
sin  vile  varieties  being  largely  represented.  Of  the  labt,  however, 
it  ia  only  necessary  to  Fpeak  here,  as  it  is  to  these  that  the  chief 
additions  have  b  en  made.  Of  the  Gracilis  type,  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  singles,  the  forms  luteo-nana,  yellow  ;  rubro-nana, 
bright  scarlet  and  concinna,  orange  scarlet,  are  very  notable. 
Three  fine  single  varieties  were  certificated  at  Kensington — viz., 
Marguerite,  deep  roee ;  Tyro,  purple  shaded ;  and  Yellow  Gem, 
bright  yellow.  Those  are  of  a  taller-growing  race  than  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  ^blooms  are  of  excellent  form.  Seven  new  and 
beautiful  varieties  have  been  selected  for  distribution  from  a 
large  number  of  feedlings.  Many  others  of  rqual  merit,  such  as 
the  "  White  Juarezii "  Constance,  are  also  included  in  the  forth- 
coming novelties. 

Primulas. — The  Swanley  Red,  Ptirple,  and  White  strains  of 
Primula  sinensis  have  established  their  fame,  but  fresh  varieties 
are  being  constantly  added.  One  that  was  certificated  last  year — 
namely.  Princess  of  Wales,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
distinct,  delicate,  and  useful  of  the  recent  improvements.  The 
flowers  are  flushed  with  a  soft  pink  tint,  and  are  borne  in  large 
compact  trusses  well  above  the  foliage.  A  most  distinct  Primrose, 
and  one  the  utility  of  which  is  already  being  widely  recognised,  is 
Harbinger,  which  Mr.  Cannell  has  secured  for  distribution.  The 
flowers  are  much  above  the  ordinary  size,  white  with  a  deep 
orange  eye — ^a  striking  contrast ;  and  as  it  shares  the  free  character 
of  its  relatives  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  useful  either  indoors 
cr  out. 

Abutilons. — The  valuable  qualities  of  these  plants  for  winter 
decoration  are  now  well  known,  but  their  popularity  is  still 
increasing.  Six  of  the  best  of  Mr.  George's  seedlings  have  been 
selected  for  sending  out  in  1883,  and  they  maintain  the  high 
character  for  which  the  Putney  plants  are  famous.  The  best  are 
Belle  of  Surrey,  is  of  a  delicate  rosy  hue  ;  Dazzle,  bright  shining 
red  ;  Le  Grande,  rosy  red  ;  Rosy  Morn,  bright  rose  ;  and  Striata 
splendida,  bright  orange.    All  these  possess  the  symmetry  of  form 


in  the  flowers  combined  with  sturdy  habit  and  clear  bright  oolom. 
The  woodcut  (flg.  12,  page  49),  shows  the  general  form  and  size 
of  the  flowers  of  this  improved  race  of  Abutilons. 

Tuberous  Begonias  have  been  magniflcent,  acme  extremely 
large-flowered  and  brilliantly  coloured  varieties  having  been 
obUined.  At  the  present  time  the  Primulas  and  Violets  ue  the 
chief  features  in  the  nursery,  several  houses  containing  an 
enormous  stock  of  these  plants.  In  innumerable  other  genera 
additions  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  but  the  above 
are  sufilcient  to  show  the  character  and  extent  of  advance. 


EARLY  CAULIFLOWERS  AND  LETTUCES. 

Gabdenebs  in  the  south,  having  quite  a  different  climate  to 
deal  with  from  their  brethren  in  the  north,  may  not  always  com- 
prehend the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  against.  The  notes 
which  follow  may  not,  in  consequence,  appeal  to  their  sympathies. 
Northwards,  where  both  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  manage  through  winter,  they  will  be  better  understood. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  grow  Cauliflowers  under  handlights 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  these  the  earliest  crop  is 
gathered.  In  the  north,  however,  a  break  is  likely  to  occur  wnen 
depending  alone  on  autumn -sown  plants  to  follow  these.  I  have 
been  In  the  habit  of  sowing  seed  in  heat  at  this  time  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
little  I>«ttuce  seed  is  sown.  The  best  sort  of  Cauliflower  for  this 
purpose  is  Yeitch's  Early  Forcing,  a  new  variety  which  has  been 
found  most  satisfactory.  Early  Dwarf  Mammoth  should  also  be 
employed  to  afford  a  succession  to  the  above.  The  earliest  Lettuce 
is  one  of  the  AU-the-Tear-Round  type,  or,  where  size  is  not  a 
necessity,  the  Tom  Thumb  type  may  be  used.  In  my  experience 
these  are  not  appreciated,  and  that  best  of  all  Lettuces,  Hicks' 
Hardy  White  Co<t,  is  employed  for  use  at  all  seasons. 

'i  he  treatment  of  both  kinds  of  vegetables  is  very  much  alike. 
The  seedlings  are  raised  in  a  temperature  of  about  55%  and  when 
well  up  they  are  kept  near  to  the  glass,  in  due  time  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  cold  frame  until  ready  for  pricking  out  singly  in  a 
bed  prepared  as  follows.  On  a  hard  bottom  a  thin  layer  of  Mush- 
room-bed refuse  is  made  firm,  and  on  this  a  couple  of  inches  depth 
of  compost  made  of  half  loam  and  half  manure  is  placed.  IdXo 
this  the  young  plants  are  put  out  about  2|  inches  apart  each  way. 
Boards  placed  round  the  sides  and  ends  admit  the  placing  of  old 
sashes  above  the  plants.  In  March  they  are  ready  for  transplant- 
ing. If  the  weather  becomes  cold  after  they  are  planted  we  place 
a  twig  or  some  evergreen  over  each  plant,  and  find  this  of  benefit 
as  a  protection.  This  sowing  of  Lettuces  is  planted  between  the 
rows  of  yearling  Strawberries,  and  are  cut  before  the  fruit  is  readj. 
We  invariably  have  our  finest  Lettuces  under  this  treatment. 
The  Caulifiowerit,  I  find,  derive  great  benefit  from  a  slight  dressing 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  each  plant. — B. 


ANEMONE  JAPONICA. 


"^  Much  has  been  written  on  the  merits  of  this  plant  for  beds 
and  borders,  but  a  few  more  words  of  praise  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  showy  and  useful 
plants  for  the  herbaceous  border,  flowering  as  it  does  for  a  con- 
siderable time  through  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn 
months.  I  saw  it  uted  last  September  with  good  effect  in  a  round 
bed  about  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  bed  in  question  was  filled 
with  plants  varying  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  the  taller  in  the  centre. 
I  never  saw  this  Anemone  grown  finer,  and  when  in  flower 
about  the  middle  of  September  nothing  could  surpass  it  in  beauty. 
Another  bed  was  planted  with  the  rose-coloured  variety  and 
growing  equally  as  strong.  Near  to  these  two  beds  of  Anemones 
was  a  bed  about  the  same  size  planted  with  the  purple  Clematis 
Jackmanii  rambling  over  sticks  that  were  arohea  over  the  bed, 
the  highest  part  of  this  bed  being  about  the  same  height  as  the 
Anemones.  These  beds  were  backed  up  at  some  distance  with  a 
mixed  border  containing  at  intervals  plants  of  the  white  and 
rose-coloured  variety  of  Anemone.  The  effect  viewed  from  a  little 
distance  was  such  that  would  not  soon  be  forgotten.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  more  pleasing  than  these  beds  when  in  flower. 
Anyone  pretending  to  possess  an  herbaceous  border  should  grow 
this  plant,  and  in  fact  no  garden,  however  small,  should  be  with- 
out it.  Where  there  is  sufficient  room  it  should  be  grown  in 
quantity,  as  it  is  extremely  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  The  flowers 
being  pure  white  are  always  appreciated.  The  flowers  may  be 
used  in  many  ways  ;  for  filling  vasea  it  is  ^eiy  effective  associated 
with  other  fiowers,  or,  as  I  have  seen,  vases  filled  with  it  entirelj 
with  a  few  fronds  of  Ferns. 

Anyone  wishing  to  increase  their  stock  of  plants  should  do  so 
now  while  the  weather  is  open.    Autumn  is  also  a  good  time  for 
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remoTing  the  plants  after  the  foliage  has  died.  The  best  way  to 
increase  this  plant  is  bj  division  of  the  roots,  for  although  it 
flowers  rerj  freely  I  have  never  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  seeds, 
bnt  probably  tbi^  has  been  an  oversight.  The  old  plants  should 
be  lifted  and  divi«}ed.  The  strongest  pieces  will  flower  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  and  if  a  favourable  season  many  of  the  smaller  ones 
will  produce  a  few  flowers.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  bed  or  a 
large  dump  of  them,  the  strongest  should  be  selected  for  the 
middle,  the  medium-b.'zed  plants  following,  and  the  smaller  ones 
for  the  outside ;  by  so  planting  all  the  flowering  plants  will  be 
together.  I  find  the  general  height  of  this  plant  is  given  at 
between  2  and  3  feet,  but  under  good  cultivation  it  greatly  exceeds 
this  height  A  rich  loam  suits  it  well  with  a  top-dressing  of  de- 
cayed leaves  and  manure  forked  in  through  the  winter.— G.  W. 


A  SOUTH-WESTERN  ASPECT  FOR  GRAPES. 

Thb  readers  of  the  Journal  must  not  infer  from  the  above  that 
it  is  the  best  aspect  in  which  to  grow  Grapes,  but  that  as  good 
results  can  be  obtained  from  houses  erected  in  a  south-western 
aspect  as  from  any  other,  all  other  thiogs  being  equal.  Those 
wbo  have  to  buy  ground  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  for 
the  production  of  market  Grapes,  not  only  build  on  the  most 
favourable  aspects,  but  through  necessity  more  than  choice  on 
aspects  less  favourable.  The  ground  is  economised  te  admit  of 
the  greatest  quantity  of  glass  being  built  in  a  given  space  ;  they 
would  be  taking  the  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  if  they  did 
not  do  so.  In  msny  gardens  there  are  to  be  seen  considerable 
ranges  of  houses  in  what  may  be  termed  westerly  aspects,  espe- 
cially in  market  establishments.  The  Vines  are  selected  for  the 
different  positions,  and  consequently  give  as  great  satisfaction  as 
those  which  are  growing  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  The 
Bouth-westem  aspect  is  not  good  for  Vines  that  require  to  be 
early  started,  as  fire  heat  must  be  used  in  excess  to  raise  the 
morning  temperature  ;  but  if  their  roots  are  all  inside  and  under 
command  they  are  not  long  in  regaining  what  was  lost.  A  south 
aspect  is  the  best  for  growing  most  kinds  of  fruit,  whether  they 
may  be  planted  in  span-roofed  or  lean-to  houses.  A  south  aspect 
with  a  point  east  is  held  in  great  favour  by  some  of  the  best 
Grape-growers  of  the  present  day,  and  especially  those  who 
believe  the  morning  sun  has  a  great  influence  on  colouring  white 
Grapes,  Muscats  in  particular.  Equally  good  Grape- growers,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  think  the  effect  of  the  morning  sun  in 
colouring  very  questionable,  and  that  good  cultivation  carried  out 
with  the  houses  facing  south  can  produce  equally  good  results. 

Houses  that  Incline  eastward  have  the  advantage  of  both  a 
quick  and  high  temperature  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  instead 
of  raising  the  temperature  by  flre  heat.  The  advantage  gained  in 
the  morning  by  an  early  rise  from  sun  heat  may  be  said  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  heat  being  early  out  of  the  house  in  the 
afternoon,  but  when  closed  early  with  a  high  temperature  and 
accompanied  by  a  little  flre  heat  in  the  pipes,  the  effects  are  as 
beneficial  to  the  Vines  as  in  cases  where  the  sun  lingers  a  little 
longer  in  the  afternoon.— Nobthern. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES  FOR  BEDS. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Carnations  and  Picotees  is  October,  as 
they  become  thoroughly  established  in  the  soil,  whilst  otherwiee 
they  require  frequent  examination  to  keep  them  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  frost.  This  season  having  been  so  wet  has  pre- 
vented planting  as  yet,  but  now  I  shall  commence  planting  them 
the  third  week  in  February  as  I  did  last  year.  Another  advan- 
tage of  growing  them  in  beds  is  that  they  do  not  require  planting 
every  year  as  they  do  when  in  pots,  as  the  finest  blooms  are  gene- 
rally to  be  had  from  them  the  second  year.  All  surplus  plants 
when  layered  can  be  removed,  leaving  about  four  plants  to  each 
stool. 

A  plot  of  ground  that  has  been  occupied  by  Potatoes  is  most 
snitable  for  them,  as  the  wireworm  will  have  been  taken  out  with 
the  Potatoes.  If  a  Potato  patch  is  not  to  be  had  dig  the  ground 
over,  carefully  destroying  all  the  wireworms  that  can  be  seen. 
The  most  suitable  soil  for  them  is  a  good  marl.  The  Carnation 
is^  however,  very  accommodating  and  will  grow  in  nearly  any 
kind.  I  have  used  light  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  around  the 
plants,  whilst  in  strong  soil  I  do  not  press  the  soil  so  fiimly.  In 
planting  I  raise  the  ^ds  a  few  inches  above  the  surrounding 
ground,  planting  the  plants  in  twos  or  threes  according  to  their 
strength.  The  clumps  are  a  foot  apart  and  15  to  18  inches  be- 
tween the  rows.  Only  two  rows  are  placed  in  a  bed,  leaving  a 
pathway  between  that  and  the  next  bed,  so  that  they  are  con- 
venient for  layering.  A  plan  I  adopt  with  particular  sorts  is  to 
lift  them  and  pot  and  layer  them ;  by  doing  this  the  plants  will 


give  seed  after  layerinp^.  Mr.  Bodwell  was  the  first  to  inform  me 
of  this,  and  I  have  since  proved  it  to  be  so.  The  plants  after 
being  layered  in  the  ordinal  way  never  set  any  seed. 

If  the  ground  is  poor  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  in  some  well- 
decomposed  manure,  that  from  an  old  hotbed  will  do  very  well. 
Before  planting  thoroughly  incorporate  it,  and  if  at  all  sour  give 
a  sprinkling  of  lime,  digging  it  m  a  few  days  before  planting. 
If  these  simple  cultural  directions  are  followed  any  grower  may 
succeed  in  growing  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  beds.  I  will  give 
a  few  simple  cultural  directions  occasionally  on  growing  the  plants 
in  beds. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  varietief  I  have  found  the  best 
raited  for  culture  in  beds  : — 

CARNATIONS. 

Scarlet  Bizarre^, —  Admiral  Curzon,  John  Burnett,  Edward 
Adams. 

Crinuon  Bixarres. — ^Bifleman,  Lord  Milton,  J.  D.  Hextall. 

Pink  and  Purple  Bisarret.  —  Falconbridge,  Wm.  Murray, 
Sarah  Payne. 

JPurple  Flahti, — Dr.  Foster,  Jas.  Douglas,  and  Squire  Meynell. 

Scarlet  Flaltes.—DAU  Godfrey,  Sportsman,  and  Clipper. 

Base  JFlakei. — Sibyl,  John  Eeet,  and  Rose  of  Stapleford. 

PICOTEES. 

Heavy  Bed, — John  Smith,  J.  B.  Bryant.  Brunette. 

Light  Bed. — Sarah  Elizabeth,  Thomas  William,  Violet  Douglas. 

Heavy  Pwple. — Alliance,  Zerlina,  Tinnfe. 

Light  Purjflo.—AuD.  Lord,  Alice  (medium).  Master  Nichol,  and 
Her  Majesty. 

Heavy  Base  or  Scarlet,— FAimj  Hellen,  Lady  Holmesdale,  and 
Mrs.  Rudd. 

Light  Bose  or  Scarlet— Mts,  Adams,  Mrs.  AUcroft,  and  Miss 
Wood.— G.  BUDD. 


MAKING  AND  RENOVATING  LAWNS. 

Lawns  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  ornamentation,  for  recrea- 
tion, or  for  both,  but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  the  disadvantage 
of  their  being  disfigured  from  being  browned  or  made  patchy. 
It  is  always  advisable,  when  practicable,  to  have  separate  grounds 
for  recreation,  and  these  should  be  so  extensive  as  to  admit  of  a 
change,  so  that  when  one  part  becomes  at  all  unsightly  it  may  be 
allowed  to  recover  its  freshness. 

As  ground  for  recreation  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
goodness  of  the  turf — its  even  surface,  closeness,  and  toughnes?, 
with  freshness — it  is  essential  that  the  ground  be  good,  and  if  not 
naturally  such  its  improvement  must  be  eff-.*cted  to  secure  a  good 
growth  of  grass,  whether  by  sowing  seeds  or  laying  turf.  Efficient 
drainage  is  of  primary  importance,  and  not  less  so  is  the  loosening 
of  the  soil  to  an  even  depth  to  admit  of  the  water  parsing  through 
the  soil  readily.  Heavy  soils  will  be  improved  in  texture  and 
allow  of  the  water  percolating  freely  away  by  a  free  mixing  of 
ashes  with  the  soil,  and  light  soils  by  an  admixture  of  well-pul- 
verised clay,  so  as  to  render  it  more  retentive  of  moisture.  To 
allow  of  the  water  passing  away  from  the  surface  speedily  after 
showers  it  is  not  unusual  to  cover  the  surface  before  laying  the 
turf  with  a  couple  of  inches  thickness  of  ashes  ;  or,  if  the  turf  is 
to  be  obtained  by  sowing,  cover  the  ashes  with  a  couple  of  inches 
of  fine  rich  soil.  This  answers  well  enough  in  heavy  soil,  but 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  the  subsoil  of  a  porous  nature  is  both 
superfluous  and  injarious. 

Where  good  turf  is  to  be  had  it  is  the  readiest  method  of  secur- 
ing a  good  sward,  but,  failing  this,  grass  seeds  sown  in  proper 
season  will  soon  make  a  good  turf.  The  most  suitable  time  for 
sowing  grass  seeds  is  during  April,  and  preferably  in  dry  calm 
weather,  but  with  an  early  prospect  of  rain.  Soils  differ  some- 
what in  texture,  and  the  mixture  will  need  to  be  composed  of 
grass  seeds  suitable  to  the  soil ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  should  be  tnm- 
posed  principally  of  the  harder-textured  grasses,  as  the  Hard  Fes- 
cue (Festuca  duriuscula),  Red  Fescue  (Festuca  rubra\  Fme-leaved 
Fescue  (Festuca  tenuifolia),  and  that  best  of  all  lawn  grasses. 
Crested  Dog*s-tail  (Cynosurus  cristatus).  A  small  proportion  of 
Perennial  Rye  Giass  TLolium  pereune),  of  which  Pacey's  is  a  fine 
selection,  should  be  added  to  act  as  nurses  to  the  finer  grasses  and 
aid  in  the  speedier  formation  of  the  sward.  Clovers  should  be 
excluded,  for  though  they  soon  make  a  beautiful  surface,  it  will 
not  bear  the  same  amount  of  use  as  turf  formed  of  the  harder- 
textured  grasses,  and  is  liable  to  remain  longer  damp  after  rain 
or  dew. 

Then  as  to  the  surroundings  of  grounds  for  recreation,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  not  of  too  close  or  dense  a 
character  as  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  air,  and  yet  they  should 
be   sufficiently    compact    and   high    to   secure  privacy.     Stiff 
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formal  oatlioes  should,  as  far  as  piMsible,  be  aToided,  tnch  as 
hedges  or  screens  of  Yew,  Arbor  Yitss,  dec,  as  thej  are  extremelj 
monot'jDoas.  Evergreens  that  natarallj  have  a  tufted  appearance, 
A8  low-flowing  everfrreen  shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  and  Berberis 
Darwini,  with  the  dhoioer  description  of .  deoiduoos  flowering 
shrubs,  disposed  in  wavy  rather  than  in  straight  lines,  will  afford 
a  pleasing  contour  and  varietj.  Tall  trees  must  be  at  a  reason- 
able distance,  and  yet  a  spreading  Beech  tree  or  lime  readily 
accessible  and  provided  with  seats  will  be  much  appreciated  in 
the  intervals  between  games.  Arbours  and  summer  houses,  good 
as  they  may  be  in  their  wsy  as  refuge  from  a  passing  shower,  or 
a  shelter  from  beat  to  non-players,  or  resting  spot  for  the  heated 
or  fatigued  player,  are  inadvisable  from  their  Ming  suggestive  of 
complete  seclusion  or  retreat  from  the  aflEairs  of  ordinary  life,  and 
are  incompatible  with  the  associates  of  a  playground.  Temporary 
shelters  from. sun  and  rain  answer  their  purpose  much  better,  as 
for  instance,  tents  or  awned  seats.— G.  Abbbt. 

(To  be  oontlnoad.) 


EAGTER  BEURR&  AND  BEURBE  RANGE  PEARS. 

The  first-named  Pear  (referred  to  on  page  11)  is  with  me  not 
to  be  depended  on.  Although  blooming  profusely,  and  often 
setting  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  very  few,  considering  the  quantity, 
are  of  any  use,  as  they  crack  seriously,  and  are  very  often  covered 
with  black  spots.  The  soil  is  a  deep  loam,  rather  stiff,  but  well 
drained,  and  although  this  variety  is  trained  to  a  wall  in  the  best 
part  of  the  garden  as  regards  aspect  and  soil,  the  produce  is 
anything  but  good.  Our  largest  tree  of  this  kind  (fan-trained) 
bad  quite  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  fruit  on  it  this  season,  but  the 
majority  had  to  be  thrown  to  the  pigs,  it  being  so  badly  spotted 
and  cracked.  The  rest  that  were  stored  in  the  fruit-room  are  not 
keeping  well,  and  will  be  of  little  value. 

Beurr^  Ranee,  I  find,  is  much  more  useful,  and  as  a  January  and 
Februaiy  Pear  is  very  good,  being  juicv  and  rich  in  texture,  but 
cannot  be  depended  on  only  from  walls  with  an  exposure  to  the 
south.  This,  and  last  year  too,  most  of  the  fruit  was  good  for  dessert 
purposes,  many  being  from  6  to  9  inches  in  length  ;  but  this 
variety,  with  many  others  with  me,  is  liable  to  crack.  The 
trees  of  these  two  kinds  are  old,  but  are  enriched  with  decayed 
manure  about  the  roots  annually.  The  fruit,  too,  is  left  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  possible,  being  generally  the  last  two  kinds  that 
are  gathered.  A  few  trees  of  these  two  kinds  planted  in  the  open 
are  of  little  use,  only  very  few  fruits  on  them  coming  to  perfec- 
tion. I  intend  to  saw  them  down  and  graft  early  kinds  upon 
them,  as  they  are  certainly  more  profitable.  Beurr6  Ranee  I 
could  recommend  as  a  winter  Pear  to  anyone  having  south  wall 
space  sufficient  to  spare,  to  be  grafted  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  the 
branches  to  be  trained  horizon&ly  a  foot  apart,  not  forgetting  to 
mulch  in  winter  with  decayed  manure,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the 
roots  near  the  surface. — A.  Habdiho,  Orton  Hail  QardenSf 
Peterhorovgh, 

MY  SUBURBAN  GARDEN. 

(A  COLUMN  FOB  AMATBI7BS.) 

"  DlDii*T  I  tell  you  that  if  you  sent  a  letter  to  an  editor  of  one 
of  the  gardening  journals  that  he  would  insert  it?  I  had  no 
doubt  whatever  he  would  do  so.  Learned  and  scientific  disqui- 
sitions are  all  very  well,  but  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  the 
majority  prefer  plainer  fare  ;  and  while  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  'he  who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat,*  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  no  one  can  communicate  information 
that  is  so  useful  to  amateurs  as  an  amateur  himself  who  records 
bis  own  practice.  Go  on  as  yon  have  begun.  I  shall  look  out  for 
the  next  edition.*' 

Such  was  the  letter  which  last  Saturday's  post  brought  me 
from  py  horticultural  friend  ;  and  although  I  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  tell  him  to  which  paper  I  should  address  my  letter,  he 
making  no  suggestion  on  that  point,  he  has  evidently  been  on  the 
"  look  out,"  and  I  have  obtained  at  the  least  one  rnder.  I  will 
take  this  as  encouraging  and  proceed. 

1  wish  to  say  a  little  more  at>out  my  glass  structures,  or  rather 
about  plant  houses  generally,  for  these  are  increasing  apace,  and 
I  perceive  that  money  is  being  wasted  in  their  erection.  The  first 
house  I  had  built  was  the  most  elaborate  of  all,  cost  by  far  the 
most  money,  and  has  given  the  least  satisfactory  results  of  any. 
It  is  a  conspicuous  span-roof,  very  lofty,  with  upright  side  lights 
(which  do  not  open),  8  feet  high,  and  a  lantern  roof  containing 
ventilators.  A  flat  latticework  table  for  plants  mns  round  the 
sides  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  a  stage  step  above  step  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  house.  Why  I  had  such  a  house  built  I  do 
not  know.    The  plants  cannot  be  watered  without  climbing  np 


amongst  them,  and  the  result  is  that  those  at  the  top  are  often 
too  dry.  ^  But  did  you  not  state  for  what  purpose  the  house  was 
required  7"  some  reader  may  ask.  Yes,  I  did,  in  a  way.  I  told 
the  builder  I  wanted  it  for  *<  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  Palms, 
Liliums,  and  all  those  sorts  of  things,"  and  be  appeared  to  know 
in  a  moment  as  if  by  intuition ;  and  with  a  "  Leave  it  to  me,  air, 
leave  it  to  me,"  the  affair  was  settled. 

Now  the  plants  in  this  '*  great  mistake,"  as  we  call  it,  never 
have  done  well.  The  Camellias  cast  their  buds  and  have  too  many 
brown  leaves ;  the  Palms  have  a  yellow  hue  that  is  not  agreeable ; 
Fuchsias  get  infested  with  thripe ;  and  small  plants,  snch  as  Cine- 
rarias and  Calceolarias,  fall  a  prey  to  aphides.  The  tmth  is  the 
house  is  not  adapted  for  plants  in  pots  ;  it  is  too  hot  and  dry  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  makes  sad  work  with  the  coal  heap.  A 
correspondent  last  week  referred  to  unsuitable  structures  for 
plants.  This  is  a  case  in  point.  Such  erections  as  this  are  plant- 
killing,  not  plant-growing  houses,  and  I  would  warn  all  inexpe* 
riencd  amatonrs  against  erecting  them. 

Now,  as  I  cannot  grow  plants  in  this  house,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  it  ?  "  Clear  out  the  stage,  take  np  the  brick  floor,  make  a 
bed  in  the  centre,  and  plant  Palms,  Araucarias,  and  such-like," 
says  one  friend  ;  but  purehasing  plants  of  that  kind  and  soil  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  supporting  them  is  a  costly  experiment ; 
and,  besides,  I  do  not  want  such  big  plants.  No,  I  shall  turn  it 
it  into  an  orobard  house.  I  believe  the  natnral  soil  will  grow 
Peaches  and  Pears  very  well,  as  they  grow  well  in  the  open  ;  but 
fruit  does  not  always  follow  the  blossom.  My  plan  is  to  plant 
cordon  Pears  on  the  outside  of  the  house  and  take  them  through 
like  Yines,  training  them  either  vertically  or  obliqnely  up  the 
sides  at  intervals  of  3  feet.  At  this  distance  sufficient  light  will 
pass  between  them  and  through  the  roof  for  the  Peaches  in  the 
centre,  which  will  be  grown  the  same  as  they  are  grown  in  America 
— ^namely,  as  standards,  as  I  apprehend  I  shall  hive  an  American 
climate.  What  a  sight  an  American  Peach  orchaid  is  !  Once 
seen  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  traveler  from  the  old 
country.  But  to  the  Pears.  As  each  cordon  can  attain  a  length 
of  at  the  least  10  feet  by  curving  over  the  path,  I  think  the  plan 
worth  trying.  So  much  for  an  initial  mistake  in  building  and  the 
proposed  remedy. 

To  proceed  again.  The  next  house  I  erected  was  much  less  pre- 
tentious. I  think  the  more  experience  a  person  has  the  greater  is 
his  disposition  to  approach  simplicity  in  most  things.  His  zest 
for  doing  something  greater  than  his  neighbours  becomes  dulled, 
and  he  adopts  a  more  common-sense  practice  of  doing  that  which 
will  be  best  for  himself.  With  this  object  I  erected  a  low  span- 
roofed  structure,  25  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  with  a  3-feet  path 
down  the  centre,  and  side  stages  each  4^  feet  wide.  The  walls 
are  2  feet  9  inches  high,  and  glass  lights  with  sliding  ventilators, 
above  them,  1  foot  3  inches,  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  being  8  feet.  This  is  a  serviceable  house,  and  nearly 
everjrthing  grows  well  in  it  The  two  shelves  15  inches  from  the 
glass  overhead  on  each  side  of  the  path  are  especially  useful  and 
also  convenient,  being  only  5  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor.  The 
roof  ventilators  consist  simply  of  three  18-inch  "  skylights "  on 
each  side  on  hinges  and  perforated  rods  for  affixing  on  a  pin 
where  required  ;  thus  the  lights  can  be  opened  from  an  inch 
to  a  foot  according  to  the  weather.  This  is  no  doubt  very  rudi- 
mentary, but  the  plan  has  this  advantage — it  answers  well.  The 
stage  is  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  ground,  and  15  inches  from  the 
glass  roof  in  front.  But  for  the  shelves,  which  hold  as  many 
plants  in  a  small  state  as  can  be  grown  to  decorative  size  on  the 
side  stages,  the  house  need  not  have  been  so  high  or  the  roof  so 
steep  ;  nor  do  I  see  that  the  side  lights  are  of  any  real  service. 
The  house  is  divided  £0  as  to  form  a  warm  and  cool  greenhouse, 
and  with  all  its  faults  suits  botii  the  plants  and  myself. 

The  side  stages  of  this  house  are  of  open  latticework,  which 
I  have  foond  is  decidedly  not  the  best  base  for  the  majority  of 
plants.  The  air,  often  too  dry,  rising  up  through  the  pots  and 
striking  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  is  not  good  for  such  plants 
as  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Calceolarias,  Primulas,  Begonias^ 
Gloxinias,  Hyacinths,  and  Ferns.  All  these  plants  thrive  much 
better  and  are  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  when  the  pots 
stand  on  a  surface  of  ashes,  gravel,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  kept 
more  or  less  moist  according  to  the  season  of  tiie  year  and 
weather.  Tbst  this  is  so  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  ;  indeed,  if  it 
were  not  I  think  we  should  not  find  so  many  what  I  may  term 
close  stages  in  nurseries ;  and  why  with  that  experience  before  us 
persons  will  go  on  making  open  latticework  stages  passes  my 
comprehension.  I  will  have  no  more  of  them,  nor  do  I  advise 
their  adoption  by  other  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  softwooded 
plants  in  the  best  manner  with  the  least  trouble  in  watering  and 
fumigating. 

My  ttages  are  now  covered.    The  best  and  cheapest  method  of 
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dobg  thii  WM  the  mbject  ot  much  considenUoo  and  disoiiMion, 
Boardi,  slaUa,  aaphalt  rooSog-shuto  were  all  under  rerieir,  but 
we  wanted  somethiDg  thinner  and  cheaper.  U;  man  solved  the 
problem,  or  at  least  a  piece  ot  tarred  brown  paper  he  accidentallj 
came  acron  did  it  lor  him.  Thick  carpet  paper,  the  kind  gold  tor 
placing  aader  carpets,  waa  procured.  One  side  wai  ameared  with 
not  lar  aod  tbicklj  dosted  with  aand  ;  thii  aide  having  dried,  tbe 
iheeta  were  turned  orer  and  other  aide  treated  timilarly.  NaUiing 
ooald  hare  answered  better.  They  were  placed  on  the  «tage, 
covered  with  aihes,  and  tbeae  snrfaoed  with  crashed  ihells. 
Three  years  haye  passed  since  then,  and  how  long  the  paper- 
Booring  will  last  I  cannot  tell,  bat  no  doubt  for  three  yean  longer, 
and  wa  are  well  aatisfied  with  tbe  eiperiment. 

In  connection  with  the  aae  of  tar  it  may  t>e  well  to  state  that  it 
must  DcTer  be  introdaoed  into  a  house  with  plaotj  nntil  it  haa 
thoroughly  dried,  for  in  a  moist  state  it  is  daagerona.    On  one 
occasion  towards  tbe  end  ot  the  sammer  a  vessel  ot  warm  tar  waa 
placed  in  a  Cucnmber  frame  and  left  there  all  night  to 
try  the  effects  of  the  tomes  on  red  spider.     It  waa 
Teiy  striking,  for  I  believe  it  killed  every  insect,  aa  it 
certainly  did  ererj  leaf,  on  the  plant*,  while  the  fraite 
when  cut  had  a  veiy  pronoanced  tar  flavour  and  could 
not  be  eaten. 

I  have  more  to  «ay  on  glass  itmctures,  but  at  present 
must  leave  tbe  sabject  and  describe  my  method  of 
pruning  Vines,  this  being,  so  I  am  told,  a  slight  de- 
parture from  the  stereotyped  practice.  The  vineries  are 
crowded  with  plants^  which  need  at  the  least  glimpsei 
ot  light  in  Rommer.  The  rods  are  S  feet  apart,  hence 
the  laterals  when  trained  in  the  ordinary  manner  com- 
pletely covered  the  roof  with  foliage,  and  the  glasa  was 
•carcely  visible  on  looking  upwards.  This  the  plouta 
did  not  like,  nor  were  the  Grapes  very  superior.  I 
tbonght  I  sbonid,  therefore,  lose  little  by  an  experi* 
ment  fint  tried  last  year  and  now  jnst  repeated. 

loetead  of  catting  tbe  laterals  off  close  to  the  spurs 
I  only  removed  every  alternate  one,  and  tied  the  olhera 
in  lengths  of  a  foot  or  more  close  to  the  main  rods. 
In  the  spring  1  bad  each  a  break  ot  strong  growths  aa 
I  never  had  before,  and  it  waa  apparent  that  nine- 
tentha  ot  them  must  be  removed.  The  plan  adopted 
was  this : — The  best  bunch  was  selected  on  each  lateral 
(and  I  had  a  choice  of  tram  tbrse  to  sii),  all  tbe  lett 
of  the  qrowtha  being  gradually  robbed  off  except  one 
at  the  base.  The  bearing  shoots  were  stopped,  some  at 
the  bunch,  others  at  one  leaf  beyond,  and  a  young 
■hoot  from  each  spurred  lateral  kept  and  trained  np 
tbe  rods  for  the  fmiting  the  following  year.  The  crop 
waa  by  far  the  best  I  ever  had,  the  boncbes  hanging 
in  a  close  row  directly  under  the  rods,  and  by  removing 
■  leaf  here  and  there  from  the  bnuch-bearing  laterals 
those  for  succession  are  now  as  good  as  I  can  desire 
tbem,  while  all  tbe  summer  I  had  a  comparatively  light 
hoose  for  phints  instead  of,  as  before,  a  dark  one.  This, 
the  Peach  system  ot  pruning,  more  than  answered  my 
expectations,  ood  I  shall  follow  it  until  it  fails,  which 
I  am  sangnine  will  not  be  this  year  nor  next,  nor  the 
next  after  that. 

And  now  ye  great  ROrdenen— men  who  have  tanght 
me  to  much  by  which  I  have  proflted— have  ye  not 
sometimes  tangbt  too  much  7     Have  ye,  in  insisting 
that  Viae  shoots  mast  be  stopped  one  leaf  at  least,  and 
more  preferably,  beyond  the  bunch,  tonnd  by  full  and 
fair  trials  that  that  ia   tbe  only  method  ot  securing 
good  Qmpea  7    It  so  your  Vines  an  different  from  mine,  for  the 
Oiapes  stepped  at  the  bunch  and  the  leaf  there  preserved — none 
beyond—were  quite  as  good  as  the  others  that  were  treated  in  tbe 
orthodox  manner,  while  more  light  was  allowed  to  the  foliage  ot 
the  saccessional  laterals.    Dare  anyone  venture  to  try  this  out-of- 
the-way  method  ot  pruning  on  one  Vine  this  year  7    I  have  trirf 
It  on  a  doaen ;  hat  then  1  am  answerable  to  no  one  if  I  fail,  of 
whiuh  nntowaid  result,  boweTer,  I  have  not  the  remotest  fear, — 
M.  D. 


Uke 


Lkwisia  ridittva.— a  charming  little  aTpino  with  a  long  fleshy 

"*-'"'■ ludng  a  toft  of  narrow  fleshy  leaves,  and  large  flowers 

brjanthemum,  of  a  bright  magmta-rose  col  on  r,  with 
a  oiameur  oi  1)  to  4  inches  when  expanded,  which  it  does  during  suu- 
ahina.  It  comes  from  the  western  States  ot  America,  and  is  quit* 
hartly  with  us  if  planted  In  a  proper  position.  Mr.  Backhouse  of 
York  places  it  in  vartioal  clefu  in  his  rockery,  and  it  thrives  well. 
If  this  is  not  done  it  shonld  have  a  thoroughly  drained  position  and 
suuDT,  and  be  planted  Id  limestone  cblppinn,  crocks,  and  sand,  with 
, little  loun  aJded.  -  "—  -'--'—  ■■'-:^~-^-i-  ■•--  »' --^ -'---- 


will  be  comparatively  dry.  L.  brachycarpa  is  similar,  but  produces 
white  flowers.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  mixed  together 
in  clnmpe  they  ate  very  pretty. — X. 


MD8HR00M  CULTURE. 
Thb  Mushroom  ia  grown  with  more  or  lass  saoceaa  in  moat 
gardening  establishments,  and  under  varioas  conditions.  By  way 
ot  adding  another  name  to  the  list  ot  snccessfol  Mushroom  growers 
which  have  already  t>een  recorded  in  the  Journal,  I  wish  to  men- 
tion tfaat  of  Mr.  Charles  Warden  ot  Clarendon  Park  Oardens, 
Salishnry,  where  on  the  flags  nnder  astep  stage  in  a  lean-to  bonso 
are  two  beds  which  are  specially  worthy  ot  notice,  as  demon- 
strating the  good  aooount  to  which  hnndrods  ot  snch  plaoet  conid 
be  turned  witbont  in  any  way  interfering  with  tb«  specisj  use  of 
the  hooae.    These  beds  aie  about  a  foot  deep,  enclosed  by  booidi 
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ot  the  same  depth,  and  were  spawned  when  tbe  heat  of  Ibe 
beds  was  not  likely  to  rise  above  70°  or  7G*,  and  cased  over  with 
schI,  beaten  firmly  together  with  the  back  of  the  spade  in  Oeluber 
last,  and  then  covered  with  dean  straw  which  snbseqaently  waa 
damped  over  occasionally  with  tepid  water  from  the  syringtt. 
Tbe  main  tempeiatare  ot  tbe  hoose  being  aboat  62°.  They  an 
DOW,  as  they  have  done  for  several  weeks  past,  prodncing  aban- 
donee ot  One  Mushrooms,  many  of  which  are  B  and  6  inches  in 
diameter.  Mr.  Warden  is  equally  sncceasfnl  in  the  production  of 
Mosbrooms  in  the  Mushroom  bouse  proper,  as  in  the  case  above 
cited,  and  tbe  same  remark  applies  to  tbe  cnltare  of  them  ont  ot 
doors,  as  amply  testified  by  a  small  ridge  (about  12  feet  long) 
which  was  made  last  autumn,  and  from  which  he  has  recently 
gathered  between  25  and  30  lbs.  of  excellent  Mosbrooms.  This 
is  only  one  ot  many  instances  Tesulting  from  the  series  of  ex- 
cellent articles  which  appeared  in  the  pages  ot  the  Journal 
some  time  since  by  Ur.  Wright. — Tiutob, 

[A  sample  of  tbe  Hoabrooma  referred  to  has  been  sent  to  us, 
■na  the  spedmens  an  very  flne  indeed.] 


Thi  foIlowiDg  penonti]  tm  Tecommeiided  bj  the  CoddcU  to 
be  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Freiident,  TieMnreT,  Secretmrj,  ud 
Aodlton  of  tbe  Bozal  Eobticultcbal  Sooibtz,  at  tbe  anoiuit 
meeting  on  tbe  IStb  Febniu?,  1883 :  — Piettdent,  BIgbt  Eon, 
Iiortl  Aberdue  ;  Trcunrer,  William  Hangfaton ;  Societaiy,  Uajor 
F.  liaaou  ;  |ADditon,  B.  A.  AipinaU,  John  Lee,  and  Jamea  F, 
Welt.  Ths  Tacating  memben  of  tbe  Conncll  ai«  Colonel  B, 
TreTOT  CnarkF,  Ber.  H.  Harpnr  Oiewe,  and  J.  T.  D.  Llewelja ;  and 
tbe  following  gentlemen  aie  lecommended  bj  tbe  Conodl  to  All 
the  aboTC' mentioned  ordinary  Tacanciea — Bii  Charles  W.  Strick- 
land, Bart.,  Sir  P,  Cnnlifle  Owen,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C,U.,  and 
Colonel  Beddome. 

—  Wk  are  infonned  tbat^s.  E.  TnDOKT,  wbo  wm  lecently 
gaidener  to  J.  F.  Q.  WiUiams,  Biq.,  Woniester,  baa  commenced 
btuiueu  M  1^  nnneryman  at  Waltham  Crosa.  He  hu  purchased 
tbe  bandaome  specimen  plants  with  which,  on  bebalt  of  hit 
employer,  he*  baa  gained  so 'many  bononrs  at  tbe  London  and 
provincial  exbibitloiu,  and  in  fnture,  therefore,  be  will  appear 
in  tbe  nnraerymen'a  classes  If  he  continnea  showing,  aa  be  nn- 
donbtedly  intends  to  do. 

Hbsbbb.  James  Cabtkb  &  On.  desire  na  to  state  that  tbeii 

ooLLBCTtOH  or  pBitiVLAB  Will  be  on  view  at  tbe  Kuneries, 
Foieetl^Hill,  np  to  Ja&oar;  Slat  It  is  neceaiary  tbat  intending 
vlaitora  shonld  obtain  a  card  of  admission  at  tbeir  offices,  237  and 
238,  High  Holboni,  London,  Vf.C. 

A  Society  for  tbe  enconrsgement  of  tbe  crLiivATioN 

or  FLOWERS  baa  ^been  formed  In  Lerwick,  Shetland.  Sheriff 
Bampini  baa  been  appointed  President  of  the  Society,  and  Hr, 
E.  B.  Hnnteil Secretary  and  Treainrer.  This,  writea  "  Northern 
Amatenr,"  ehowi  that  floricnltnie  is  receiring  an  impetop,  nnJer 
infloential  patroDage,[eTen  in  tbe  tar  north  of  Scotland. 

A  aUBSCBIBEB  writes  : — "  I  bare  amongst  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  a  plant  of  Dendbobicx  fihbbiatdm,  and  one 
of  CmBiDitiK  IHABTEsan,  which,  thongh  growing  Tigoionsly, 
I  am  unable  to  Uoom,  although  I  have  treated  them  like  cthet 
Dendiobet,  tor  eiample|.D.  densiflorom,  claratDia,  Ice  Will  any 
of  yonr  sabecriben  say  whether  they  have  experienced  similar 
difficulty,  and  if  succesafnl  the  mode  of  culture  they  have 
followed  r' 

The  Betort  qv  thx  CotiDTnoji  and  Pbogbess  or  thk 

BOXAL  Gardehs,  Kbw,  ih  1881  has  just  been  isGued,  and  apatt 
from  the  particulars  immediately  concerning  the  home  establish- 
ment, it  contains  a^nDmber  of  interesting  and  ingtmctiTe  reports 
npon  Tarious  important  sabjects  in  connection  with  the  products 
of  onr  colonies  and  dependencies.  This  portion  of  the  Beport 
annaally  increases  [in  nsefalness,  and  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which  Eew  has  so  large 
a  share.  To  these  we  shall  return  on  a  future  occasion,  as  many 
of  the  matteie  treated  of  have  a  general  interest.  The  numbw 
of  visitors  [to  thB"'gftnien8  dnrlng  the  year  was  greater  than  any 
previously  recorded — namely,  836, 6T6,  an  ample  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  while  maintainiog  its  position  as  tbe  leading  scientific 
institution  in  the  boiticultnral  and  botanical  world,  it  yet  con- 
Unnea  to  inciease  in  popalariiy  with  the  general  pnblic  The 
many  improvements  which  have  been  effected  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  William  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  have  greatly  tended  to  this, 
the  efforts  of  the  latter  having  also  been  aided  by  tbe  Corator, 
Mr.  John  Smith,  and  more  recently  by  the  Aasiatant  Director, 
Frofesaor  Dyer. 


-—  MB.T.  S.  UiTBPHr, Hilltngton  Hall,  writes;— "I wai glad 
to  aee  your  correspondent  Hr.  F.  Bicbardson's  remarks  on  the  hand- 
some flowering  plant  Socoajhtillxa  glabra.  A  small  plant  of 
it  was  placed  oat  here  last  Uaroh  a£ainit  the  back  wall  of  tbe 
Melon  house.  It  was  inserted  in  tbe  path,  which  eonaiits  of  sandy 
gravel,  and  to  see  it  growing  and  flowering  was  most  aatonishing. 
It  bloomed  the  whole  season,  and  supplied  oi  with  a  large  amount 
of  cat  Bower*  which  we  lonnd  very  osefol.  I  certainly  would  not 
reoommend  giving  any  tort  of  mannre  whatever,  as  poor  soil 
seems  to  suit  it  beat" 

A  ooRBESPOHDEirr,  "J.  D.,"  nqnests  Information  on  (he 

snbjeet  of  teoetatiom  for  a  rooxxrt,  and  with  the  object  of 
eliciting  it  we  print  his  letter  as  follows  : — "  I  have  jast  entered 
on  a  plaoB  where  there  is  a  large  rookery,  and  underneath  tbe 
old  trees  that  compose  it  no  vegetation  is  left  alive.  What  would 
be  my  best  way  of  trying  to  get  some  sort  ot  green  carpet  below 
it  7  I  do  not  wish  to  make  away  with  the  rooks.  Would  any 
kind  of  Sedum  grow  under  snch  circumstances  T  or  woold  Qionnd 
Ivy  be  avdlable  7  Something  that  woald  hide  the  Itareness,  and 
still  admit  ot  tbe  maiics  of  fallen  leaves  being  gathered  up 
pret^  readily,  appears  to  me  to  be  Ibe  deuderatum." 

Mb.  ALUS,  gardener  to  Joseph  Bbntileworth,  Esq.,  Old 

Warden,  Bi^leawade,  has  sent  na  a  sample  of  Pkarbob'b  QoLDEir 
QnKBN  Orapb,  which  we  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  inch  good 
condition.  The  berries  are  of  a  clear  amber  colour  without  spot 
or  blemish,  and  the  flavour  is  particularly  refreshing,  having  a 
delicate  and  agree*ble  aroma  of  the  Muscat.  Mr.  AlUs  grow* 
this  Orape  with  the  Black  Alicante,  ot  which  he  consldera  It  tbe 
best  white  companion,  both  growing  and  bearing  with  tbe  same 
freedom,  ripening  at  the  same  time,  and  keeping  equally  well. 

Aa  Forest  tree  PLAmixa  ox  vabtb  lahd3  is  « 

matter  ot  considerable  interest  to  the  puldic  at  present,  we  record 
the  following  example  ot  exteorive  planting  : — "  By  directions  of 
Bir  Henry  Loch,  K.G.,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forestf,  a  targe  extent  ot  Crown  lands  in  tbe  Isle  of  Man  is 
about  to  be  planted  with  forest  and  ornamental  treet.  About 
five  hundred  acres  are  now  being  so  planted  on  tbe  mountain 
called  Arcballagan,  where  cabins  have  been  erected  by  the  con- 
tractors  for  tbe  accommodation  ot  the  men.  Messrs.  Little  and 
Ballantyne,  Enowefleld  NorserieA,  Carlisle,  have  been  entmsted 
with  the  contiact,  one  ot  tbe  largest  ot  tbe  kind  ever  enteied  into 
in  Great  Britain,  and  already  the  first  instalment  of  a  quarter  ot 
a  million  of  young  trees  have  been  shipped  from  the  Carlisle 
Nurseries  for  the  work." 

"0.  S."  writea :—"  Easter  Beurrk  Fear  is  one  of  tbe 

most  reliable  in  this  locally  (Soatb  Yorkshire)  both  for  pro- 
dnctiveness  and  qaality.  We  are  now  heading  down  trees  of 
inferior  varieties,  intending  to  graft  them  with  thip,  which  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  onr  best  late  Pears.  This  year  it  has 
ripened  much  eariier  than  usual,  also  Olou  Morceau  and 
Josephine  de  Ualines,  being  all  ripe  and  sent  to  table  before  the 
present  time.  The  above  are  the  three  best  late  Peais  here.  The 
soil  is  on  strong  magneaian  limestone.  Other  varieties  tltat  I 
have  fonnd  to  sncoeed  well  are  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  ChrStien, 
Marie  Louise,  Benrr^  DIel,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  each  in 
tbeir  season  being  of  good  quality," 

Mr.  W.  Jbnkiss,  The  Gardens,  Aldin  Grange,  Dnrham, 

writing  respecting  late-Vlowebinq  Chbtbanthbmuhs,  ob- 
serves :—"  I  send  yon  a  couple  of  blooms  of  Chrysanthemnm 
Guernsey  Nugget,  to  show  what  a  usetiil  variety  it  is,  flowering  as 
it  does  into  the  new  year.  I  find  Princesa  ot  Teck  and  Beauty  o{ 
Stoke  Newington  good  companions  to  it,  all  three  varieties  being 
dwarf'^TDwing  and  well  adapted  tor  conservatory  work.  I  think 
the  flrtt-named  is  not  sufficiently  known,"    The  blooms  received 
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well  merit  the  praise  onr  correspondent  bestows  upon  them. 
Goemsey  Kagget,  very  bright  yellow,  fresh,  and  of  good  form  ; 
Beauty  of  Btoke  Newington,  pale  pink,  nearly  white  ;  and  Princess 
Teck,  pare  white,  the  blooms  very  compact  and  distinct.  They 
form  a  trio  of  veiy  nsef al  late  yarieties. 

"A  KoBTBBBK  Ahatbub,*'  referring  to  his  notes  on 

page  32,  writes : — '*  Allow  me  to  notice  that  in  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  the  houses  at  Fedall,  I  intended  to  use  the  words 
<  well  raised  *  after  '  the  lights  in  every  house  were  to  be  seen.*  I 
intended  also  to  say  that  Mr.  Dickson  of  the  Ormeau  Park,  Belfast, 
'  has  nearly  discarded  the  named  sorts  *  of  Verbenas,  not  his  own 
seedlings.  Hasty  and  indistinct  writing  may  have  caused  these 
errata." 

A  MEETING  in  support  of  a  proposed  CHBYSAirrHK- 

MUM  Show  at  Lincoln  took  place  last  Thursday  evening.  The 
Mayor,  W.  T.  Page,  jun.,  Esq.,  took  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  practical  gardeners  well 
known  for  their  interest  in  horticultural  matters.  It  was  resolved 
to  form  a  Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Society,  with  the  objects  of 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  and  of  holding 
an  annual  exhibition  some  time  in  November.  »  A  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  BufEham,  Mr.  Cooling,  head 
gardener  at  Monks'  Manor ;  and  Mr.  Wipf,  head  gardener  at  East 
Cliff  House  ;  with  Mr.  B.  J.  Ward  as  Chairman,  and  Dr.  G.  M. 
Lowe  as  Hon.  Sec,  was  appointed  to  carry  out  details  and  issue  a 
schedule  as  promptly  aa  possible 

The  Kosabians'  Yeab  Book.— The  issue  of  this  wel- 
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come  annual  for  1883  (Bemrose  &  Sons)  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
many  readers,  to  whom  it  will  doubtlessly  prove  even  more  accep- 
table than  previous  editions.  It  includes  entertaining  articles  by 
the  Bevs.  H.  B.  Biron,  J.  A.  Williams,  and  the  Editor,  H.  Hony- 
wood  D'Ombrain,  with  Messrs.  J.  Hinton,  D.  T.  Fish,  E.  B.  Whit- 
well,  G.  Paul,  A.  H.  Gray,  Hubert  Bensted,  Edward  Mawley,  and 
C.  H.  Hawtrey,  upon  various  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with 
Bose-growing  and  exhibiting  ;  in  addition  being  given  excellent 
photrgraphic  portraits  of  George  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Beigate,  Yice- 
President  of  the  National  Boce  Society,  and  of  E.  B.  Whitwell, 
Esq.,  the  winner  of  the  Amateurs*  Challenge  Trophy  in  1882. 
As  an  example  of  *4ight  reading"  we  propose  to  publish  Mr. 
Hawtrey's  amusing  article  in  a  future  issue. 

Gabdenino  Appointment.— Mr.  James  Clark,  formerly 

gardener  to  the  late  E.  Hermon,  Esq.,  Wyfold  Court,  Henley,  has 
entered  on  his  duties  as  head  gardener  to  Lord  Camoys,  Stonor, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

We  are  informed  on  the  best  authority  that  Messbs. 

James  Ybitch  k.  Sons  have  purchased  the  freehold  of  the  King's 
Boad  Nursery,  together  with  that  of  Stanley  House  and  the 
grounds  pertaining  to  it.  The  latter  will  always  have  an  interest 
attached  to  it  from  being  the  residence  where  the  late  Mr.  James 
Veitcb,  the  founder  of  the  London  house,  lived  and  died.  We 
cannot  but  congratulate  Messrs.  Veitch  on  having  acquired  so 
precious  a  possession,  where,  we  trust,  for  many  years  to  come 
the  family  and  the  family  name  will  be  preserved  in  connection 
with  a  pursuit  they  have  for  four  generations  already  so  highly 
adorned.  The  nursery,  which  was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight  in  1816,  was  of  small  dimensions  ;  and  when  Mr.  James 
Yeitch,  jun.,  left  Exeter  and  succeeded  Messrs.  Knight  &  Perry 
in  1853,  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that  the  new  energy  he 
introduced  into  the  establishment  proved  too  great  for  the  small 
space  in  which  it  was  confined,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
greater  scope  had  to  be  provided.  In  1857  the  acreage  of  the 
nursery  was  doubled,  Mr.  Perry  having  purchased  Stanley  House 
and  the  land  adjoining,  which  he  let  to  Mr.  Yeitch,  and  now  Mr. 
Hany  J.  Yeitch  has  become  proprietor  of  the  whole.     Now 


neither  he  nor  those  who  would  regret  to  see  the  old  associations 
with  the  King's  Boad  severed,  need  have  any  misapprohension  on 
that  point.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Yeitch  most  heartily  on  this 
valuable  acquisition,  and  we,  in  common  with  a  host  of  well- 
wishers,  hope  he  may  be  spared  many  years  to  enjoy  his  well- 
gotten  gain. 

Last  Monday  evening   a   number   of   the   AubigulA 

QBOWEBS  OF  BocHDALE,  MiddletoD,  and  Todmorden  met  at 
Bochdale,  and  after  considering  the  matter  resolved  to  revive  the 
Auricula  Show  in  that  town.  The  meeting  were  presided  over  by 
Mr.  James  Cheetham,  who  was  Secretary  oE  the  old  Society  when 
the  shows  were  discontinued.  Mr.  C.  M.  Boyds,  J.P.,  was  elected 
President,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  Barton,  J.P.,  StakehUl,  Bichard 
Gorton,  Eccles,  and  William  Bolton,  Warrington,  Yioe-Presidents. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  Mr.  James  Cheetham, 
Waraleworth  Brow,  and  the  duties  of  Hon.  Assistant  Secretaiy 
will  be  discharged  by  Mr.  James  Brodie,  Mitchel  Street.  The 
date  of  the  Show  was  fixed  for  the  day  following  the  Exhibition 
of  the  National  Auricula  Society  in  Manchester,  and  rules  and 
schedule  of  prizes  were  adopted. 

Bey.   David  Landsbobough,  Kilmarnock,  writes :  — 

*'Your  correspondent  'G.  L.,'  who  wrote  recently  respecting 
the  habdiness  of  Cobdtlinb  iNDivisA'^Cpage  8),  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  extract,  which  appeared  in  a  Scotoh 
paper  four  and  half  years  ago: — 'In  the  grounds  of  South 
Park,  Campbeltown,  Argyleshire,  the  residence  of  Lady  Camp- 
bell and  Sheriff  Gardiner,  there  is  at  present  ^to  be  seen  in 
flower  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  New  Zealand  Cabbage 
Tree  or  Palm.  The  plant  is  fully  11  feet  high,  its  stem  is  about 
8  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  straight,  and  is  ensheathed,  ex- 
cept 2  feet  at  the  lower  part,  in  beautifully  green  long  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  The  fiower  is  an  immense  panicle  covered  with 
innumerable  little  florets.  It  proceeds  from  the  top  of  the  stem, 
but  takes  a  very  peculiar  twist,  and  lies  toward  the  sun.  The 
plant  was  raised  from  seed  by  Lady  Campbell  eleven  years  ago, 
and  has  stood  out  of  doors  all  these  years  without  any*protection, 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  our  very  variable  climate.  It  is 
highly  ornamental,  and  apparently  quite  hardy.*  I  may  add 
that  Cordyline  australis,  G,  indivisa,jLnd  C.  Yeitchli  are  all  quite 
hardy  in  the  gardenof  Cromla  House,  Corrie,  Isle  of  Arran,  where 
they  have  grown  in  the  open  air  for  five  years  without  receiving 
the  slightest  injury.  I  saw  lately  a  very  beautiful  and  striking 
photograph  of  the  Palm  avenue  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Ballarat, 
Yictoria.  Why  should  not  some  of  our  favourite  watering  places 
possess  a  similar  avenue,  as  we  have  those  which  possess  the 
requisite  climate  and  shelter  7  ** 

Me.  C.  a.  White  of  Washington  has  the  following  observa- 
tions in  the  last  issue  of  Nature  on  the  beyebsiok  of  Sun- 
flowebs  at  night  :— "  While  the  fact  that  Sunfiowers  turn 
their  faces  toward  the  sun  in  ite  course  during  the  day  is  as  old 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  plant,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  record 
has  been  made  as  to  the  time  of  night  that  they  turn  to  the  east 
again  after  their  obeisance  to  the  setting  sun.  One  evening 
during  a  short  stay  at  a  village  in  Colorado,  in  the  summer  of 
1881, 1  took  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  a  large  irrigating  ditch 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  wild  variety  of  Helianthus 
annuus,  Linn,  ( = H.  lenticularif,  Dou^lza)  grew  abundantly  there, 
and  I  observed  that  the  broad  faces  of  all  the  flowers  were,  as  is 
usual  in  the  clear  sunset,  turned  to  the  west.  Betuming  by  the 
same  path  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  and  immediately  after 
the  daylight  was  gone,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  those  flowers  had  already  turned  their  faces  full 
to  the  east  in  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  the  sun^s  rising.  They 
had  in  that  short  time  retraced  the  semicircle,  in  the  traversing 
of  which  with  the  sun  they  had  spent  the  whole  day.  Both  the 
day  and  night  were  cloudless,  and  apparently  no  unusual  con- 
ditions existed  that  might  have  exceptionally  affected  the  move- 
ments of  the  flowers.    I  doubt  not  that  many  persons  like  myself 


have  Btippoeed  that  Banfiowers  remain  all  night  with  their  faces 
to  the  west,  as  they  are  when  the  stmlight  leaves  them,  and  until 
they  are  constrained  by  the  light  of  the  rising  snn  to  tnm  to 
the  east  again.  It  is  not  my  pnrpose  to  offer  any  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  here  recorded,  bat  it  seems 
to  me  improbable  that  it  could  hare  been  an  exceptional  in- 
stance ;  and  I  only  regret  that  no  opportunity  has  since  occurred 
to  me  to  repeat  the  observation." 

The  members  of  the  sick  fuhd  EffrABLiSHBD  amongst 

THB   SVPLOYiS  OF  MkSSBS.  T.  BIYBBS  Sc  BON,  AT   SAWBRIDOE- 

WOBTH  NuBSBBT,  held  their  seyenth  anniversary  last  week,  and 
the  event  was  celebrated  in  a  memorable  manner.  The  Society 
was  established  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  William  Camp,  the 
energetic  and  conrteons  manager  of  this  old-established  and  famed 
nursery.  All  the  worVmen  are  eligible  for  membership,  whether 
old  or  young,  the  men  paying  2d.  a  week  and  the  boys  l<i.,  and 
membership  is  not  compulsory ;  but  the  beneficent  results  which 
haTe  attended  its  operations  hare  had  the  effect  of  attracting  to 
it  the  great  majority  of  the  hands  employed  by  Messrs.  Bivers, 
who  have  themselves  generously  fostered  the  ''sapling,"  which 
has  hitherto  flourished  vigorously.  This  year,  and  for  the  first 
time,  arrangements — ^thanks  to  Messrs.  Rivers'  ready  kindness — 
were  made  to  hold  the  annual  dinner  at  the  nursery  iastead  of 
at  one  of  the  inns.  One  of  the  spacious  forcing  houses,  160  feet 
long  by  24  feet  wide,  was  cleared  and  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
and  formed  an  elegant  and  imposing  banqueting  hall.  Mr.  Camp 
presided  ;  Mr.  W.  Tarling,  the  principal  departmental  foreman,  oc- 
cupied the  vice-chair,  and  about  sixty  members  and  friends  were 
present  After  dinner  the  Chairman,  having  first  given  the  toast 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Boyal  Family,  which  vras  received  with 
cheers,  proposed  health  and  prosperity  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  and 
family  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Rivers.  Mr.  Camp  referred  to  the  considerate, 
kind,  and  liberal  way  in  which  Messrs.  Rivers  invariably  treated 
their  employ^.  Other  toasts  followed,  and  the  Chairman  next 
reviewed  the  progress  of  the  Society  since  its  establishment  in 
1876.  They  started  with  forty-seven  members,  and  had  a  balance 
of  £21 ;  ui  1677  there  were  forty-eight  members,  and  had  a 
balance  of  £20;  in  1878  thirty-two  members  and  £23 ;  in  1879 
thirty-three  members  and  £31  ;  in  1880  thirty-three  members 
and  £24  ;  in  1881  thirty-four  members  and  £28 ;  and  in  1882 
th^  had  forty-nine  members,  and  a  balance  of  £37  7#.  Sd, 
Messrs.  Rirers  generoudy  contributed  five  guineas  annually,  and 
as  soon  as  the  dinner  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  Nursery 
th^  kindly  placed  that  house  at  their  disposal,  besides  horses 
and  carts  and  men  to  assist  in  the  preparations,  and  also  defrayed 
other  contingent  expenses.  Mr.  Camp  then  submitted  a  proposal 
for  extending  the  sick  payments  during  the  ensuing  year  to  six- 
teen weeks—eight  full  pay  (5s,)  and  eight  half-pay.  This  was 
agreed  to  unanimously.  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  musical 
entertainment.-— (J.M<^ei  from  tho  Hertt  and  Euew  Observer,') 


DRESSING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Bbbsshto  Chiysanthemums  a  few  years  ago  received  too  much 
attention,  and  does  so  still  in  some  cases,  but  the  fact  is  well 
known  that  highly-dressed  flowers  fade  much  more  quickly  than 
those  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  such  manipulation.  It  is 
impossible,  as  Mr.  Moorman  states,  to  do  much  with  some  varieties^ 
and  his  remarks  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  dressing  is  but 
little  practised  at  the  present  time.  Bot  the  exhibitor  who  stages 
a  box  of  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved  varieties,  as  cut  from  his 
plants  apd  only  <*  cupped,"  would  have  a  poor  chance  of  gaining 
a  place  with  those  who  had  used  the  tweesers.  However  well  the 
flowers  may  be  grown,  there  is  produced  in  the  majority  of  them 
narrow  quilled  petals  that  are  either  too  long  or  too  short ;  in  fact 
they  are  not  wanted  and  must  be  drawn  out,  as  well  as  a  few  of 
the  broader  petals  that  crowd  the  flower,  and  thus  prevent  them 
incurving  properly.  The  narrow  petals  must,  however,  be  removed 
or  they  will  mar  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  when  seen  on  the  exhi- 
bition table.    It  is  well  lor  either  Mr.  Moorman  or  Mr.  Rowe  to 


remark  that  there  were  no  "highly  dressed  "  flowers  at  Kingston 
simply  because  dressing  has  to  be  conducted  en  a  much  different 
principle  now  large  blooms  are  shown  than  when  the  blooms  were 
so  dressed  as  to  admit  of  Lady  Talfourd  being  shown  in  the  stands. 
Those  that  are  accustomed  to  be  behind  the  scenes  could  give  a 
different  account  from  Mr.  Moorman.  What  were  some  of  the 
exhibitors  and  their  assistants  doing,  I  wonder,  with  the  bloom 
**  cupped  "  and  in  one  hand  and  the  small  tools  in  the  other,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  for  hours — I  was  goiog  to  write  days— 
before  the  blooms  were  arranged  in  the  boxes  ready  for  the 
Kingston  Exhibition  7—0.  P. 


COTTAGE  GARDENS  IN  WINTER. 

As  a  rule  there  are  no  gardens  better  filled  with  useful  vege- 
tables in  summer  than  those  attached  to  cottages ;  but  little  can 
be  said  in  their  favour  in  winter,  as  the  majority  of  tboee  I 
have  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  supplied  no  vege- 
tables of  any  value  from  November  until  the  following  April  or 
May.  This  state  of  matters  is  not  conflned  to  cottage  gardens, 
as  1  know  many  farmers'  gardens  and  others  about  which  the 
same  could  be  said,  and  this  is  certainly  neither  profitable  nor 
creditable  to  the  owners  or  cultivators.  A  little  extra  attention 
at  certain  seasons  would  soon  bring  better  results,  and  I  wiAto 
suggest  improvements.  A  good  supply  of  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  and  Onions  may  be  maintained  during  the  winter  from 
one  sowing,  as  ^ummer-sown  Onions,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips  can 
always  be  preserved  throughout  the  winter,  and  if  the  Turnips 
are  sown  on  the  Onion  ground  when  they  an  harvested  m 
August  or  September  they  will  be  ready  for  daily  use  from 
November  until  May,  when  the  spring-sown  ones  come  in,  and 
the  winter  root-supply  is  in  this  way  secured.  But  more  than 
roots  are  wanted  in  Uie  winter,  and  quantities  of  Savoys,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Kales,  and  Broccoli  are  most  desirable  and  accepUble. 
I  have  frequently  asked  cottagers  if  they  would  not  prefer  to  see 
their  plots  fllled  with  those  in  winter  to  having  them  empty,  and 
their  answer  was  invariably  Tes ;  but  it  was  sUted  that  as  their 
ground  was  full  of  Potatoes  in  summer  there  was  no  space  to 
plant  the  winter  greens,  and  this  is  the  general  idea ;  but  it  is 
a  mistake,  as  has  lately  been  proved  in  many  of  the  cottage 
gardens  about  here. 

In  establishing  our  cottage  garden  society  valuable  cash  prises 
were  offered  for  the  best  cropped  cottage  garden.  The  compe- 
tition geoerally  takes  place  in  August,  when  many  of  the  early 
Potatoes  have  been  lifted  ;  but  should  this  space  be  empty  when 
the  judge  goes  round  of  course  it  would  tell  against  them,  and  to 
obviate  this  most  of  them  plant  their  ground  with  winter  vege- 
tables as  the  land  is  cleared  of  any  of  the  summer  crops.  As 
soon  as  the  late  Potato  stems  begin  to  decay  winter  plants  are 
dibbled  in  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes,  and  when  these  are  dug 
up  the  ground  is  left  with  a  valuable  winter  crop  on  it.  I  know 
cottage  gardbns  now  which  were  treated  in  this  way  during  the 
summer,  and  their  ownen  may  cut  a  dish  of  green  vegetables 
from  them  dailv  for  the  next  three  months.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  way  to  make  cottage  gardens  and  small  gardens  generally 
profitable,  and  it  would  be  very  pleasing  to  see  a  system  of  this 
kind  in  general  practice  throughout  the  country.  In  our  kitchen 
garden  here  I  foUow  the  same  plan,  and  find  it  answer  admirably. 
^J.  MniB,  JUao'gam. 


LILIES  OF  THB  VALLEY  FOR  FORCING. 

Pkoplb  are  still  incredulous  about  forcing  Lily  of  the  Yall^ 
year  after  year.  The  subject  was  brought  before  me  the  other 
day  by  a  fiorist  stating  his  difilculty  to  obtain  good  spikes  earlier 
than  &e  middle  of  January ;  and  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the 
past  year  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  prodaoe  of  some 
selected  single  crowns  in  a  nursery.  These  were  dumpy  little 
spikes,  averaging  4  inches  in  length  and  without  foliage.  I  send 
you  a  sample  of  spikes  and  foliage  from  home-grown  plants,  which 
we  have  been  cutting  from  at  the  rate  of  ten  dozen  spikes  a  week 
for  the  past  few  weeks.  They  are  grown  in  an  ordinar/ stove, 
and  with  the  most  ordinary  treatment.  Of  course  neither  flower 
nor  foliage  are  so  strong  as  later  batches  will  be.  At  the  same 
time,  yfhtn.  compared  with  what  I  saw  the  other  day,  they  are 
fairly  creditable  to  our  own  country.— R.  P.  Bbothebstok. 

[They  are  very  creditable.  The  spikes  are  strong,  each  con- 
taining sixteen  flowers,  and  the  foliage  is  well  developied,  stout  in 
texture,  and  healthy.] 


\ 


CuLTURi  or  THB  Stephahotis.— A  correspondent  (page  7,  of 
January  4th)  recommends  pUmtiog  out  the  Stcphanotis.    I  pnte 
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onltare  in  pola.    I  b>d  b  plant  b«te  in  an  11-tnch  pot,  which  flowired  aod  tnitirorthy  M>]Dtioii  if  inch  a  thiog  be  ponible.    A  (lis- 

tram  Uarch  to  KoTember,  inclading  tboee  mootba,  ind  had  at  one  CDUiOD  on  this  point  in  the  Journal  coQld  QOt  fail  to  bare  a 

t[me  Dpwsrda  o(  one  thoutand  truBees,  with  an  aYerags  of  ten  pips  beneadal  result  by  drawing  public  attention  to  the  snbject,  and 

each  tome  of  lb™  baTiug  fifteen,    Mj  object  in  "nting  is  to  recoin-  perhapa  clear  the  way  to  a  solution  o(  the  oueBlioD.     The  present 

rif^  „?^r^^!,ft^^  r^i^Ti-Tv^^r/h  .^^^wliSfl™^,^^^  seems  an  opportune  time  to  mention  the  subject  before  Ibe  scbe- 

^r  ?A,fr  t^««  of  flTw,™  T  hT^^eth^l  ;?  the  ™pnt  tlf w^h  .h^  ^i'^  '<>'  the  summer  shows  have  been  drafted.  In  the  classes  for 
or  four  tmsaea  of  nowers-  1  nave  tnem  at  Ine  preeeut  tune  witti  tbe  -  t.  ■  i_  i_  .!.■  <..  i_  r,  j  a.  ,-  <  *' 
tnusea  just  showing,  and  expect  they  wiU  be  open  by  the  end  of  "eight  of  bunch  this  matter  haa  often  caused  sore  dissatisfaction 
March.— J.  G.,  Brtntrtv.  among  exhibitors,  and  ]u«tly  bo  too  in  many  inBtaiices.  I  send 
you  berewilb  a  small  bunch  as  a  sample  of  how  the  thing  is  mani- 
pulated.   I  am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult  to  figure  the  shoot  and 

THE  WAY  TO  GROW  BO-CALLED  LARGE  BDNCHE3      ^''"<='''  "T.f''^  *??''''. ^^^f  ''^  "^^"^  *°  ^T  ""tPJT^'  ^  .k 

You  will  perceiTe  that  after  tbe  second  bnncb  bad  shown,  (be 

OF   GHAPES,  shoot  on  which  Uie  fltst  bnncb,  a,  is  grown  was  stopped  and  tbe 

With  the  debatable  question  whether  they  are  genaine  and      leaf  nipped  off.    Thecooseqaenceof  tbi*  was  that  the  sboot  broke 

'"■"■"'''       ■■    '        ■    -  '        '      ■■'         again  behind  the  second  bnnch.B.  This  second  break  or  sab-lateral 

in  then  encouraged  to  grow  to  form  the  leading  oi  permsnent  shoot 


T!«.  It^-CLCans  0»  GaiMfc-*,  L»t«»l  itoppea  at  ILe  ant  bunch  \  B,  ■oood  honoh  pndnoBd  ;  C,  second  bi»^  or  niNlateiml,  fomiing  leadlsB  shoot 

•tc,in»le«J  of  the  fint  that  formed;  and  the  end  of  the  first  shoot,  derelopment  of  beny.  To  show  that  this  condition  is  not  abw- 
wbich  of  coorto  ia  soft,  green,  and  plUble,  is  appropriated  as  it  Intely  necessary  to  prodoce  first-quality  Grapes,  I  may  mention 
were  by  the  two  bunches  to  wed  them  together  and  form  the  that  often  in  carrying  out  their  practice  the  shoot  does  not  break 
stalk  to  the  united  bunches.  Anyone  feeling  sceptical  on  the  the  second  time,  and  the  bunch  is  left  with  only  the  three  or 
subject  can  try  it  for  themselves  thU  spring  and  summer,  1  am  four  leaxes  between  it  and  the  stem  of  the  Vina,  and  it  »"' on- 
far  from  condemning  tbe  practice— on  the  contrary,  slronftly  com-  frequently  happens  that  these  prove  to  be  some  of  the  beat 
mend  it,  especially  to  those  who  wish  and  are  expected  to  grow  cloaters  in  the  rinery,— DBUID. 

large  clngters  of  fruit,  and  where  three  bnuches  show  on  a  shoot  

tbe  closieis  may  still  be  had  heaTier  by  sto|>ping  at  the  third 

instead  of  the  second  bunch.    Another  interesting  point  in  Grape  Filmt  Fulrb  aitn  TBb  FkosT.— It  is  no  small  recommendation 

cnlture  which  thia  practice  demonstrates  is  the  fallacy  of  the  old,  to  ti,g  moie  extended  culture  of  tiiie  charming  section  of  tbe  Fern 

and  for  that  modern  teaching  too,  that  it  is  qaite  necessary  to  tribe  that  tbe  majority  of  tboae  in  onltiration  ignore  coddling  and 

hare  two  oi  three  learM  ahead  of  tbe  bnnch  to  aeenie  perfect  fire  beat  altogether,  and  will  not  wince  even  with  the  mercury  in- 
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cHned  to  touch  zero.  Looking  in  last  week  at  that  rery  interesting 
compartment,  the  Filmy  Fern  house  at  Glasneyin,  nothing  could 
look  more  hapjpy  than  the  Todea«,  Hjmenophyllams,  and  other  pel- 
Incid  beauties  in  their  garniture  of  richest  green^  profusely  headed 
vrith  diamond  deM'drops,  notwithstanding  tnat  m  their  cool  and 
humid  quarters  there  must  hare  been  in  the  previous  week  some 
fifteen  or  more  degrees  of  frost. — {Irith  Farmer^  Gazette^ 


DO  AQUATICS  LIKE  MANURE? 

This  always  seemed  questionable  to  me  till  I  saw  the  beneficial 
effdcts  of  good  soil  and  culture  upon  some  plants  of  Menyanthes 
found  in  a  swamp  in  Ashdown  Forest.  Wonderful  as  was  the 
change  wrought  in  them  by  a  single  season's  care,  yet  the  result 
was  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  mere  wildings  growing  in  an 
exposed  situation  amongst  a  crowd  of  other  plants  are  unlikely  to 
grow  so  freely  or  to  become  so  robust  as  they  do  when  a  special 
station  is  given  them  in  a  sheltered  pond.  Last  summer,  however, 
the  matter  was  settled  beyond  dispute :  a  sewage  pipe  burst  near 
the  pond  containing  the  principal  collection  of  aquatics,  and  the 
sewage  ran  into  it  through  an  open-jointed  land  drain.  For  some 
weeks  before  this  was  known  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  several 
of  the  plants  attracted  notice.  A  little  plant  of  Water  Violet 
planted  in  the  spring  had  become  a  square  yard  of  stout  vigorous 
branches,  while  three  others  planted  at  the  same  time  in  separate 
ponds  had  only  made  a  few  new  shoots  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
Calla  palustris,  Pontederia  cordata,  Villarsia  nympbrooides,  and 
others  planted  near  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  through  which  the 
escaped  sewage  entered  the  pond  all  showed  such  unwonted 
vigour  as  to  extend  far  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  them,  becom- 
ing crowded  and  somewhat  unsightly  ;  for  aquatics  never  look 
so  well  as  when  each  plant  or  group  stands  out  clearly  from  the 
others  margined  by  clear  water.  At  length  the  discoloration  of 
the  water  and  its  foul  odour  showed  the  probable  cause,  and  the 
sewage  pipe  was  repaired. 

Although  it  was  thus  made  clear  that  aquatics  do  like  manure, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  use  is  desirable  either  in  a  solid  or 
liquid  form,  excepting,  perhaps,  for  the  promotion  of  quick  strong 
growth  in  a  newly  planted  pond,  or  when  it  becomes  desirable  to 
increase  stock  quickly  in  a  nursery  garden  ;  for  mere  size  in  this 
class  of  plants  does  not  constitute  l^auty,  a  coarse  rank  growth 
tending  to  rob  many  of  them  of  the  elegance  and  refinement  of 
their  normal  condition.  The  Arrowheads  and  Oallas  are  the 
probable  exceptions,  for  it  may  safely  be  said  of  all  of  them  that 
beauty  grows  with  size.  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  the  double 
Arrowhead  so  fine  as  it  was  this  year  both  in  foliage  and  fiower. 

Twice  have  I  lost  the  Water  Violet  from  its  being  overgrown 
and  killed  by  other  plants,  its  growth  without  manure  being  very 
slow  and  so  fragile  as  to  be  liable  to  destruction  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  Now,  however,  I  have  enough  in  a  single  season  to  stock 
a  dozen  ponds,  and  intend  to  fill  a  little  pool  with  it  for  future 
emergencies. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  in  Burbidge's  "  Cultivated 
Plants,  their  Propagation  and  Improvement,"  that  "  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known  that  manure  has  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  common  white  Nymphaea  alba,  causing  it  to  grow  with 
tropical  vigour,  and  produce  leaves  and  flowers  twice  the  ordinary 
size,  and  so  distinct  in  appearance  that  one  would  readily  imagine 
plants  so  stimulated  to  be  a  distinct  yariety."  This  statement 
appears  to  me  so  important  that  it  is  worth  quoting.— Edwabd 

LUCKHUBST. 


THE  COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS. 

Dbcakdolle's  opinion  that  "  blue  and  yellow  being  the  two 
primitive  colours  of  flowers,  and  always  exclusive  of  each  other,  no 
blue  flower  ever  changes  to  yellow  nor  yellow  to  blue,"  certainly 
needs  some  modification  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  well- 
known  facts,  and,  as  "  C.  M."  suggests  at  page  591,  last  volume, 
'  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  to  determine  upon 
what  grounds  that  statement  was  founded.  A  few  preliminary 
observations  upon  the  origin  of  colours  may,  however,  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  rich  tints  of  yellow  and  red  assumed  by  leaves  in  autumn 
have  been  considered  by  many  botanists,  chemists,  and  others  to 
be  due  to  the  varying  oxidisation  of  the  chlorophyll,  which  gives 
the  colour  to  green  leaves,  and  that  similar  changes  are  effected 
in  this  way  has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  sap  of  some 
plants  is  greatly  altered  in  tint  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  such 
changes  being,  however,  prevented  when  the  cut  portions  of  plants 
are  at  once  plunged  into  a  liquid  or  gas  which  does  not  contain 
any  oxygen.  Though  the  colouring  matters  of  fiowers  differ  in 
constitution  from  the  ordinary  green  chlorophyll  of  leaves,  yet  the 


red  or  yellow  substances  in  leayes  hare  been  found  to  be  chemi- 
cally similar  to  the  same  tints  in  petals  or  bracts,  and  on  that 
account  they  have  been  considered  due  to  the  same  cause — ^namely, 
oxygenation.  Upon  these  facts  the  classification  of  colours  adopted 
by  DecandoUe  was  founded.  This  was  originated  by  Schubler  and 
Funk,  who  classed  them  in  two  series,  the  "  oxydised  "  and  the  **  dis- 
oxydised,"  termed  by  DecandoUe  respectively  the  xanthic  (yellow) 
and  cyanic  (blue)  series.  These  were  arranged  as  follows,  exdnd- 
ing  white  as  a  negative  condition  and  green  as  a  combination  of 
the  two  series.  Xanthic  :  red,  orange-red,  orange,  orange-yellow, 
yellow,  yellow-green.  Cyanic :  greenish-blue,  blue,  yiolet-blue, 
violet-red,  red.  From  the  observations  then  made  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  range  of  yariation  in  the  flowers  of  a  plant  would 
be  confined,  with  few  ezoeptlona,  to  one  of  these  series,  and  how 
far  that  is  the  fact  will  be  discnssed  further  on. 

Different  views  have,  however,  been  held  regarding  the  cause  of 
variation  in  colours.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that  the  expressed 
juice  of  most  red  flowers  is  blue,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  colouring  matter  being  reddened  by  caroonic  acid  which 
escapes  on  exposure.  "  The  same  blue-colouring  matter  as  that  of 
the  Violet  exists  in  many  other  flowers,  and  seems  also  to  form 
the  most  usual  red  of  the  red  flowers,  in  which  it  is  apparently 
reddened  by  an  acid,  for  many  of  tbeee  reds  become  blue  when 
neutralised  by  an  alkali,  and  green  and  yellow  by  an  excess  of 
alkali."— (-Braikftf  ^  Taylor' $  "  Chemistry:')  The  application  of 
vegetable  blues,  such  as  litmus,  as  tests  for  acids,  is  well  knovra  ; 
acids  cause  the  blues  to  become  red,  and  alkalis  restore  the  blue 
colour.  Other  investigators  have  concluded  that  there  is  only  one 
colouring  matter,  which  is  termed  chromogen,  consisting  of  two 
principles,  one  forming  a  red  compound  with  acids  and  the  other 
a  yellow  with  alkalis,  the  green  being  produced  by  an  admixture 
of  blue  with  the  yellow.  But  one  of  tiie  latest  writers  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  Sorby,  notices  the  similarity  in  many  instances  of  the 
colouring  matters  in  flowers  to  those  in  leaves  from  which  the 
chlorophyll  has  disappeared,  and  considers  that  such  mattera  are 
already  contained  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  only  require  to  be 
variously  modified  to  produce  all  the  tints  which  render  flowers 
so  attractive.  He  states,  "  The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  these 
various  substances  may  be  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  normal 
constituents  of  leaves.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
their  development  seems  as  if  related  to  extra  oxidisation,  modi- 
fied by  light  and  other  varying  conditions  not  yet  understood." 
The  two  last  theories  seem  to  be  partially  in  accord  with  that  first 
mentioned,  and  it  may  be  well  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 
they  are  borne  out  by  facts. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  range  of  variability  of  plants  we  cannot 
select  any  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  those  which  have  been 
some  time  in  cultivation,  and  which  have  been  the  special  objects 
of  horticulturists*  attention.  In  the  improvement  of  those  plants 
hybridising  has  had  an  important  effect,  and  results  have  been 
obtained  within  the  average  life  of  a  man  that,  judging  by  the 
extent  of  the  divergence  from  original  types  and  the  comparatively 
slow  manner  in  which  such  changes  are  effected  in  a  natural  state, 
would  probably  have  taken  centuries  to  produce  without  artificial 
selection  and  assistance.  In  races  of  plants  that  have  been  cul- 
tivated for  hundreds  of  years  we  might  expect  an  even  greater 
range  of  colours  than  of  other  characters,  and  that  is  so ;  yet  not- 
withstanding the  prolonged  careful  efforts  to  extend  the  range  of 
colours,  it  is  surprising  how  closely  they  keep  within  certain 
lines,  corresponding  in  some  measure  with  the  xanthic  and  cyanic 
series  already  mentioned.  To  exemplify  this  I  have  selected  the 
following  as  amongst  the  best  known  kinds  or  races  of  plants  that 
may  be  classified  under  five  heads  :  1,  Those  having  varieties  with 
yellow  and  blue  self  or  parti-coloured  flowers;  2,  Those  with 
yellow  or  orange  flowers,  but  excluding  blue  ;  3,  Yellow  or  orange 
with  purple  ;  4,  With  blue  flowers,  but  excluding  yellow ;  and 
5,  Purple,  exclusive  of  yellow.  In  this  way  the  plants  will  rank 
as  follows : — 1st,  Pansies,  Violas,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Iris  ger- 
manica,  Aquilegias,  and  Auriculas  ;  2nd,  Tulips,  Asaleas,  Carna- 
tions, Roses,  TuberouBBegonias,Abutilons,  Antirrhinums,  Fuchsias, 
Helianthemums,  Gladioli,  Lantanas,  Narcissuses,  Rhododendrons 
(greenhouse  hybrids^  Chrysanthemums,  Calceolarias,  Bouvardias, 
and  Potentillaa ;  3rd,  The  first  eleven  of  the  last  series  are  also 
included  in  this,  together  with  Primula  vulgaris  and  acanlis  and 
Picotees ;  4th,  Canterbury  Bells,  Cinerarias,  Achimenes,  Clema- 
tises, Delphiniums,  Gloxinias,  and  Verbenas  ;  6th,  Pentstemons, 
Petunias,  Phloxes,  Primula  cortusoides,  Rhododendrons  (hardy). 
Pelargoniums,  Primula  sinensis,  and  Balsams.  Thus,  in  forty-one 
examples  we  have  only  seven,  including  both  blue  and  yellow, 
while  there  are  seventeen  possessing  yellow,  but  excluding  blue. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  eleven  of  the  latter  should  possess 
puri)le  tints,  which  may  be  considered  as  varying  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  blue  they  contain,  red-purples  being  more  commoft 
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amongst  them  than  blne-pnrples.  Amongst  them  aro  two  of  the 
oldest  genera  in  florists^  nowers—namelj,  the  Tulips  and  Roses, 
which  have  long  defied  all  our  skill  to  eliminate  the  red  from  the 
pnrples  they  contain*  Blue  flowers,  excluding  yellow,  are  com- 
imratiTely  few,  only  seven  examples  being  given  above,  and  the 
last  of  them  is  slightly  doubtful,  as  Verbenas  often  have  strougly 
marked  yellow  centres.  But  with  the  eight  having  purple  and 
no  yellow  flowers,  which  might  almost  be  ranked  with  the  last, 
we  have  a  total  of  fifteen,  excluding  yellow  from  association  with 
bine  or  blue  tints.  The  results  will  stand  thus— yellow  combined 
with  blue  or  purple,  18;  blue  or  purple  excluding  yellow,  21. 
Not  taking  the  pnrples  into  consideration,  however,  the  results 
are  much  more  striking — that  is,  blue  and  yellow  combined,  7 ; 
blue  without  yellow,  and  yellow  without  blue,  26— a  suflSciently 
large  proportion  to  indicate  that  there  is  somewhat  more  than 
mere  chance  in  the  separation  of  these  colours. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  are  mostly  varieties  or 
hybrids  of  a  few  species,  but  some  are  varieties  of  but  one ;  and  in 
estimating  their  colours  chief  regard  is  paid  to  self-coloured 
flowers,  and  those  in  which  the  limb  of  the  corolla  are  distinctly 
colouTed,  the  markings  in  the  tubes  of  monopetalous  corollas  not 
being  considered,  as  in  most  instances  they  are  comparatively 
unimportant    However,  yellow  frequently  occurs  in  these  tubes, 
but  usually  when  the  limb  is  red,  and  seldom  in  combination  with 
blue,  which  is  more  frequently  attended  by  white.    The  next  point 
deserving  attention  is  the  proportion  of  blue  to  yellow-flowered 
species  in  the  same  genus,  but  first  a  few  peculiarly  changeable 
species  deserve  notice,  and  a  few  of  these  are  most  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Decandollean  theory,  that  "  no  blue  flower  ever  changes 
to  yellow,  nor  yellow  to  blue."    One  of  the  best  known  and  most 
remarkable  is  Myosotis  versicolor,  the  flowers  of  which  are  at  flrst 
yellow,  then  becoming  blue,  and  flnally  purple — an  extraordinary 
change  in  one  flower,  for  though  the  flowers  of  many  other  members 
of  the  Boraginacess  family  are  changeable,  the  progression  is  usually 
fiom  red  to  blue  and  purple,  as  in  Echium  vulgare,  Anchusa 
sempervirens,  and  Myosotis  repens.     Still  self-coloured  flowers 
of  the  most  pure  yellow  and  blue  tints  occur  in  the  same  order 
and  in  closely  allied  genera,  though  not  exhibiting  this  change- 
ability.   In  another  family  Cheiranthns  cbamsleo  is  a  peculiarly 
varying  species,  the  flowers  opening  white,  advancing  to  yellow, 
red,  and  violet,  thus  having  a  similar  range  to  the  Myosotis.    This 
is  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  colouration  of  flowers ; 
and  were  it  more  frequent  in  a  similar  direction  to  Myosotis 
versicolor  there  would  certainly  appear  to  be  no  mle  regulating 
the  exclusion  of  yellow  or  blue  respectively.    This  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  and  in  the  majority  of  colour-changing  flowers  the 
evidence  is  more  in  its  favour  than  otherwise,  as  in  Hibiscus 
mutabilis,  the  flowers  of  which  expand  green,  becoming  white  at 
midday,  and  advancing  to  crimson  in  the  evening. — L.  Castle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOLANUM  HENDERSONII. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  berry-producing  plants 
commonly  called  Christmas  Cherries.  For  decorative  purposes 
during  the  Christmas  festivities  they  are  very  useful  and  appro- 
priate objects.  Having  been  fairly  successful  in  their  culture  I 
give  my  experience  for  the  beneflt  of  others. 

To  commence  with  the  seeds.  These  should  be  sown  early  in 
January  if  useful-sized  and  well-berried  plants  are  to  be  secured 
the  first  season.  However,  those  not  having  a  genial  temperature 
at  command,  say  55**  to  60°,  had  better  wait  until  they  can  com- 
mand such.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  a  pan  or  pot,  covering  the  seed 
with  some  finely  sifted  soil.  The  pot  should  have  a  good  drainage 
of  potsherds.  The  seed,  if  good,  germinates  freely  in  the  above- 
mentioned  temperature,  bottom  heat  not  being  necessary.  When 
the  seedlings  are  well  advanced  they  should  be  placed  singly  in 
thumb  pots.    Any  good  soil  suits  them  well. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  good  plants  is  attention  to  water- 
ing, potting  as  required,  thinning  the  berries  when  a  sufficient 
number  have  set,  and  pinching  and  regulating  the  growths  from 
time  to  time.  The  best  sized  pot  and  one  in  which  they  may  be 
grown  large  enough  for  decorative  purposes  is  a  6-inch  pot.  As 
to  the  shape  in  which  they  are  grown,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste 
with  the  cultivator.  They  may  be  grown  successfully  in  the  bush 
form  or  as  standards ;  I  prefer  the  latter.  With  about  6  inches 
of  clear  stem  they  are  very  attractive  as  standards.  When  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  being  gross  feeders,  they  cannot  be  too 
liberally  supplied  with  water.  Diluted  cow  urine  given  every 
other  watering  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  is  very 
beneficial.  During  bright  sunny  weather  a  good  syringing  with 
tepid  water  about  4  p.m.  each  day  is  also  beneficial.   Occasionally 


fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  will  keep  down  any  green  fly  that 
appears  ;  this  insect  seems  to  be  the  only  one  troublesome. 

With  such  treatment  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  good 
results  may  be  obtained  the  first  year ;  and  if  the  cultivator  can 
command  a  genial  temperature,  they  may  be  kept  in  tolerably 
good  condition  up  to  the  following  February.  The  second  year, 
however,  far  better  results  may  be  obtained.  In  the  second  yearns 
treatment  proceed  thus  : — ^When  the  plants  begin  to  look  shabby 
cut  them  well  back  and  place  them  in  a  genial  temperature  until 
such  time  fresh  growths  are  produced.  This  taken  place,  shake 
all  the  soil  from  the  roots  ana  repot  into  the  same  sized  pots.  A 
good  portion  of  the  roots  may  be  advantageously  cut  away  with 
a  sharp  knife  before  potting. 

They  may  be  planted  out  during  the  summer,  lifted  and 
repotted  again  in  the  autumn.  However,  with  the  uncertain  sum- 
mers we  have,  it  is  preferable  to  keep  them  under  glass,  far  better 
results  being  so  obtained. — J.  Bichabdson,  CalverUm  Hall, 


A  BOTANICAL  RAMBLE  WITH  THE  LATE  MR. 

J.  SADLER. 

A  TOUCHING  sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Sadler,  Curator  of  the 
Ro^al  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  from  the  i>en  of  our  valued 
correspondent.  Dr.  Stuart  of  Chimside,  appears  in  the  North 
BriiUh  Advertiser  J  fiom  which  we  extract  the  following  graphic 
descriptions  of  botanical  excursions  made  in  Mr.  Sadler's  company. 
Speaking  of  the  discovery  of  Salix  Sadleri  Dr.  Stuart  says : — 

"We  had  almost  crept  along  the  precipitous  ledges  running  from 
the  Break-neck  Waterfall,  at  the  head  of  Glen  Callater,  which  extends 
towards  the  weird-looking  inky  tarn,  gathering  Carex  rupestris  and 
other  rarities.  The  day  was  grey  and  very  wrady,  and  our  footing 
on  such  steep  ground  was  far  from  secure.  John  Sadler  took  to  the 
steep  grrassy  ledges  facing  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake,  and 
ascended  for  about  1000  feet,  from  one  ledge  to  another.  The  climb- 
ing was  not  so  difficult,  but  the  getting  down  was  another  matter, 
especially  as  the  way  was  obscure,  and  not  without  risk  did  he  make 
the  descent,  bringing  with  him  cuttings  of  the  Willow  and  a  Carex 
never  before  gathers  nearer  than  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  named  Carex 
frigida.  Both  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Boswell  Sj^me,  LL.D..  who  pro- 
nounced the  Willow  new  to  Britain,  and  named  it  Salix  Saaleri,  after 
the  discoverer ;  and  the  Carex  also  proved  a  species  new  for  Britain. 
A  plant  of  the  Willow  is  growing  on  the  Bock  Garden,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Carex  has  also  been  cultivated  with 
success. 

"  The  favourite  quarter  of  our  departed  friend  in  the  north  was 
Bridge  of  Lochay  inn,  half  a  mile  from  Killin,  on  the  road  to 
Kenmore.  Picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Lochay,  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  Finlarig  woods  and  the  everlasting  hills,  this  quiet 
retreat  has  been  a  welcome  sight  to  many  a  weary  botanist  ]  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cameron  have  ever  a  kindly  welcome  for  the  whole  brother- 
hood. Ben  Lawers,  Maol-na-Ptarmachan,  Cara-a-Creag,  Maol  Ghirdy, 
Craig  Mohr.  Ac,  are  within  reach,  and  their  alpine  flora  is  the 
richest  in  tne  kingdom.  Here  Mr.  Sadler  has  conducted  many  a 
happy  party,  and  introduced  many  an  ardent  botanist  to  the  beauties 
of  Flora  in  this  classic  region.  No  one  can  ever  forget  the  pleasure 
of  a  first  excursion  to  Cam-a-Crcag  and  Maol-na-Ptarmachan,  and 
the  delight  with  which  he  saw  growing  the  snowy  Gentian,  the 
mountain  Forget-me-not,  the  '  himmel  blue  of  the  mountain 
Veronica,  the  green  of  the  Spleenworts  which  fringe  the  moist 
crevices,  the  alpine  Willows  and  mountain  Saxifrages,  the  rare 
Woodsia  hyperborea,  ^c.  Here,  on  the  mica  schist,  in  a  state  of 
disintegration,  there  is  a  growth  observed  and  a  vigour  attained  by 
these  alpines  seen  nowhere  else.  Wherever  our  party  began  opera- 
tions, even  in  the  far  north,  the  finish  to  the  excursion  was  generally 
at  Bridge  of  Lochay ;  for  whether  at  Ben  Lawers,  Cam-a-Creag,  or 
Craig  Mohr,  there  is  always,  if  the  weather  proves  favourable,  a 
grand  excursion  to  be  had.  It  would  be  difficult  to  relate  how  often 
Mr.  Sadler  made  returns  to  his  favourite  ground ;  at  all  events,  he 
never  tired  of  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the  alpine  flora  of  the 
district.  In  the  year  1876  we  visited  the  West  Highlands,  and 
ascended  Ben  Nevis  on  a  very  stormy  day.  Botanically  we  did  little. 
On  the  following  day  the  precipices  under  the  peak  were  examined, 
Bazifraga  rivularis  and  Juncus  castaneus  being  the  best  plants 
obtained,  close  to  the  melting  snow. 

^  Mr.  Sadler  did  not  like  Ben  Nevis  much,  so  we  returned  through 
Glencoe,  and  got  to  Tyndmm  early  next  day,  proceeding  to  Bridge 
of  Lochay  partly  by  rail.  In  the  evening  we  hired  a  vehicle  and 
drove  up  Glen  Lochay  to  a  deserted  farmhouse  named  ChirraL 
Climbing  up  the  grassy  bank  covered  with  sweet-scented  Gjmna- 
denias  (G.  conopsea  and  G.  albida)  and  Butterfly  Orchises,  we  came 
to  the  roofless  dwelling.  Our  friend,  ten  vears  before,  when  bota- 
nising,  had  lived  here  among  the  herds,  and,  looking  down^  began  in 
his  humorous  strain  to  describe  his  experiences.  In  the  big  kitchen 
lived  the  master  and  mistress,  with  half  a  dozen  herds,  and  a  number 
of  lasses  to  mind  the  dairy  work.  Onr  friend  occupied  the  other  end, 
and  pointed  out  the  remains  of  a  wall  press  where  ne  kept  his  plants. 
At  night  the  herds  retired  up  a  ladder  or  *  trap '  to  one  side  of  the 


loft  followed  by  about  half  a  dozen  coUiea  ;  the  lasses  retired  up  the 
same* trap'  to  the  other  side  of  the  lort.  Shortly  the  snoring  of 
the  sleepers  was  appalling,  but  worst  of  all  the  dogs  first  commenced 
to  snarl  and  then  to  fight  in  earnest :  clouds  of  dost  descended 
through  seams  in  the  boanling  upon  the  devoted  head  of  our  friend, 
who  was  only  too  delighted  when  day  broke,  and  he  was  able  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties  and  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
Haol  Ghirdy.  I  feel  how  rain  on  my  part  it  is  to  describe  the  re- 
collections of  the  scene  as  related  at  the  time,  but  I  have  eodeavoured 
to  give  a  sketch  of  an  actual  adventure  which  our  friend  had,  and  he 
had  many  such  to  relate.  We  returned  down  Glen  Lochay  on  a 
lovely  summer  night  to  our  hostelry,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that 
the  man  who  had  kept  us  all  amused  has  passed  away  from  among 
ns  almost  in  his  prime. 

"  His  popularity  among  the  students  att^^nding  the  botanical  class 
is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  noticed.  At  the  weekly  excur- 
sions he  was  their  genial  companion,  and  did  everything  to  inspire 
them  with  a  love  of  nature  and  the  interesting  science  they  were 
studying.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  bright  career  that  was  before 
him  as^  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Arboretum — work  so 
congenial  to  his  nature — should  have  been  so  suddenly  closed  by  his 
untimely  death.  Providence  has  so  ordered  it ;  but  his  memory  will 
ever  remain  green  in  the  hearts  of  many  true  friends,  who  have  spent 
happjr  days  in  his  company  in  climbing  most  of  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains in  pursuit  of  their  favourite  science. 

'  Fell  star  of  fate !  tbon  never  canst  employ 
A  torment  teeming  with  severer  smart 
Than  that  which  memory  poars  upon  the  heart, 
While  clinging  round  the  sepulchre  of  joy.' 

—0.  Stuart,  M.D." 


WRITERS  ON  VINE  CULTURE. 

I  THINK  yon,  most  head  gardeners,  under  gardeners  and  fore- 
men of  any  pretension  or  statns,  and  most  amateurs,  will  agree 
with  me  that  Grape  culture,  especially  varieties  of  Duke  of 
Bucclencb,  Madresfield  Court,  have  had  their  culture  especially 
well  discnssed  during  the  past  twelve  months  in  your  columns. 
Let  me  suggest,  especially  to  those  writers  who  have  lately 
become,  very  personal  in  their  criticisms  of  other  gardeners'  sug- 
gestions, to  entirely  leave  off  writing  on  this  subject  for  a  time, 
and  instead  to  practise  the  many  good  hints  that  have  been 
printed  from  known  and  respect^  professionals  in  Grape  culture. 

Let  me  suggest  to  a  number  of  these  writers  that  nearly  all  of 
ns  want  some  practical  hints  on  other  things  ;  and  I  beg  to  sug- 
fi^t  to  amateurs  and  professionals  a  subject  wanting  all  their 
powers  to  cope  with  it — viz.,  the  extermination  oJP  all  sorts  of 
garden  vermin,  especially  out-of-door  pests.  This  subject  will 
stand  some  thrashing,  with  many  others  in  your  columns  which 
have  been  so  generously  given  up  to  Grape  culture,  a  fruit,  by- 
the-by,  that  is  beiug  erroneously  overdone  everywhere,  as  the 
price  of  them  from  Angus t  Ist  to  November  Ist  has  proved  the 
last  few  years. — Saxobinq. 

I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  been  more  interested  than  in  read- 
ing the  articles  on  Grapes  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Jonmal, 
and  I  feel  certain  as  a  yonng  gardener  searching  for  information 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  some  of  the  valuable  hints  to  profit- 
able account.  If  I  can  succeed,  as  I  now  think  I  can,  in  growing 
those  grand  varieties  the  Duke  of  Bucclencb  and  Madresfield 
Court,  this  alone  will  repay  me  for  investing  in  your  useful 
Journal.  The  instructions  on  ventilation,  pruning,  and  watering 
I  have  never  seen  so  clearly  stated  before  as  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  I  trust  those  cultivators  who  have  been  successful  in 
growing  what  may  be  termed  fickle  kinds  of  Grapes  will  not  fail 
to  point  out  any  special  items  of  treatment  that  may  be  needed  in 
the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  as  there  are  hundreds 
besides  myself  who  do  not  yet  know  all  they  wish  to  know 
about  this  important  fruit  I  think  to  fail  in  Grapes  is  to  fail 
altogether  or  nearly  so  in  gardening,  and  I  wish  to  racoeed. — 
J.  Paqe,  Bamet, 

HORTICULTURE  IN  1882. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  persons  of  all  classes  are  taking 
ftock  of  the  past,  are  balancing  their  accounts,  and  seeing  how 
they  stand  with  regard  to  the  coming  year,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unprofitable  if  we  do  the  same  with  regard  to  that  pur- 
suit in  which,  in  some  of  its  many  branches,  we  are  all  interested, 
and  ask.  What  has  been  the  position  of  horticulture  during  the 
past  year  and  what  are  its  prospects  ? 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  a  time  when  an  undefinable 
but  still  very  patent  depression  exists  in  all  departments  of 
commercial  enterprise,  when  the  reaction  from  the  "  leaps  and 
bounds  "  of  an  infiated  prosperity  has  told  so  evidently  on  all, 
when  to  the  ordinaiy  causes  of  that  depression  xa  added  that 


which  has  so  materially  affected  the  land  and  all  connected  with 
it— viz.,  the  strange  cycle  of  unfavourable  seasons,  should  not 
very  seriously  interfere  with  horticulture,  and  especially  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  gardening  establishments  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry.  In  very  many  instances  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  doubtless  but  samples  of  many  more,  1  have  seen 
lamentable  reductions  in  the  staflE,  and  a  consequent  falling-oflf 
in  the  appearance  of  the  garden  ;  while  in  others,  although  the 
staff  has  been  maintained  and  the  gardens  exhibit  the  same 
appearance  as  before,  yet  it  has  been  done  by  turning  my  lord 
into  a  market  gardener  and  nurseryman  combined,  for  we  know 
of  princely  establishments  where  well  nigh  anything  of  fruit  and 
flowers  can  be  purchased  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  some 
symptoms  of  this  restricted  expenditure  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  falling-off  (for  such  there  has  been)  in  our  great  metro- 

Eolitan  exhibitions.  The  growing  of  plants  or  flowers  for  exhi- 
ition  is  a  luxury,  and  luxuries  are  the  first  things  to  be  curtailed. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  shows  of  our  two  great  royal  societies 
have  been  anything  like  what  they  were,  while  those  who  recol- 
lect what  the  exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  in  Mr. 
Rowley's  or  Mr.  Wilkinson's  time  must  write  "Ichabod"  on 
them  now. 

Of  provincial  exhibitions  the  palm  must  as  usual  be  given  to 
Manchester,  but,  even  there,  there  was  a  falling-off.  Of  the  other 
provincial  shows,  Edinburgh  (if  the  northern  metropolis  will  suffer 
itself  to  be  classed  amongst  provincial  towns)  was  undoubtedly 
the  star  of  the  year,  although  far  short  of  the  magnificent  autumn 
exhibition  held  at  Manchester  in  1881 ;  bat  I  have  not  in  mj 
recollection  known  one  which  has  given  rise  to  more  controversj 
as  to  the  character  of  the  judging.  As  far  as  my  experience  of 
provincial  flower  shows  goes  the  West  of  England,  Bath,  Taunton, 
Weston,  &c.,  are  carried  on  with  the  most  spirit  and  obtain  the 
greatest  measure  of  success. 

Turning  from  flower  shows  to  flowers,  I  do  not  think  that 
during  the  past  year  we  have  seen  any  very  startling  additions 
to  either  our  plants  or  flowers.  Of  course  many  beautiful  things 
have  been  in  both  exhibited,  but  nothing  of  that  surpassing  cha- 
racter which  marks  an  epoch  in  our  gardens.  Orchids  still  seem 
to  be  as  much  in  demand  as  ever  ;  and  although  some  well-known 
collections  are  dispersed  yet  others  are  springing  up  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  while  the  oontinuous  importations  which  are  week  after 
week  brought  to  the  hammer  at  Stevens's  are  rapidly  cleared  off, 
and  one  would  almost  think  that  their  native  habitat  must  coon 
be  cleared  out.  Thousands  of  OJontoglossums,  CattleyMi  ^co^ 
are  offered  for  sale,  and  that  not  in  single  bulbs  but  in  large 
clumps  ;  and  the  well-known  exuberance  and  quickness  of  growth 
of  tropical  vegetation  must  be  stretched  to  its  utmost  limits  to 
make  up  the  gaps  made  by  ardent  collectors,  who  have  respect 
more  to  the  money's  worth  of  what  tbey  are  collecting  than  for 
any  sentimental  notion  about  despoiling  the  native  forests,  &c., 
of  their  beauty.  To  my  mind  the  most  extraordinary  '*  craze  " 
of  the  year  has  been  the  rush  for  single  Dahlias.  When  raisers  of 
seedling  Dahlias  can  look  back  and  recollect  how  deliberately 
every  single  flower  was  forthwith  pulled  up  they  must  be  amazed 
to  find  that  the  rejected  of  former  years  are  the  favourites  of 
to-day.  They  are  all  very  well  in  their  place.  A  few  of  five 
or  six  different  shades  of  colour  in  any  moderate-sized  garden 
are  very  desirable ;  but  to  have  our  gardens  crammed  with  them, 
to  grow  them,  as  some  growers  for  sale,  by  the  acre,  to  see  nothing 
but  single  Dahlias  in  vases,  is  a  little  too  much  for  one's  nerves  ;  and 
worse  still,  to  hear  the  grand  and  brilliant  double  Dahlias  decried 
for  the  sake  of  exalting  these  humble  brethren,  is  making  mattexB 
worse.  I  have  heard  of  one  city  house  where  a  bundle  of  these 
were  shown  in  a  vase  in  the  window,  and  in  three  days  orders 
were  received  for  780  plants.  The  craze  has,  I  think,  been  evi- 
dently encouraged  by  the  granting  of  seven  oertiflcates  for  single 
Dahlias  in  one  day  by  the  Floral  Committee. 

The  attempt  to  revive  an  interest  in  florists'  flowers  in  the  south 
has  been  successful  in  one  direction,  although  a  failure  in  another. 
The  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  an  instance  of  the 
former,  the  Pink  Society  of  the  latter.  A  meritorious  attempt 
to  inaugurate  one  was  made,  but  it  was  found  that  while  money 
enough  could  be  obtained  there  were  not  exhibitors  sufficient  to 
make  a  show.  The  Auricula  and  Carnation  Societies  have  both 
made  progress.  The  exhibitors  from  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
kingdom  are,  however,  still  too  few  to  justify  me  in  saying  that 
the  revival  of  the  culture  of  florists'  flowers  has  become  very 
active. 

The  close  of  the  year  always  leads  ns  to  look  back  on  the  gaps 
that  death  has  made  amongst  us,  but  happily  this  season  we  have 
to  record  the  loss  of  fewer  names  in  the  horticultural  world,  as 
distinguished  from  the  scientific,  than  usual.  An  enthusiastic 
florist,  Mr.  George  Smith  of  Edmonton,  whose  laat  pnblic  act  was 


the  origioation  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Dahlia  Show,  and  whose 
health  had  for  years  been  feeble,  died  before  he  was  able  to  see 
the  aocomplishment  of  the  work  be  had  nndertaken.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Bobert  Osboni,  the  last  member  of  his  family,  at  an  early 
age,  led  to  the  breaking-np  of  one  of  the  old  historic  nurseries 
of  the  metropolis — Osbom^s  of  Folham  ;  and  so  has  followed, 
althoagfa  from  a  different  cause,  in  the  wake  of  Glendinning^s  of 
Chisw-ick  and  Rolli<:son's  of  Tooting.  One  does  not  like  to  miss 
these  old  familiar  nfimes  who  did  real  and  good  service  to  the 
canse  of  horticaltare  in  days  gone  by  ;  and  amongst  horticultarists 
all  over  England  there  was  no  name  that  stood  higher  for  probity 
and  honourable  dealing  than  that  of  Osbom  of  Fulham. 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  which  have  presented  themselves 
to  me  in  connection  with  the  past  year.    Looking  at  it  in  a  horti- 
cultural point  of  view  there  is  nothing  to  discourage  and  much 
to  encourage  ns  in  our  onlook.    Never  was  the  love  of  flowers  so 
great  amongst  us  as  it  is  now ;  and  althoagh,  as  is  usual,  there  are 
some  eccentricities,  yet  on  the  whole  taste  is,  I  think,  improving. 
Less  and  less  grow  the  polychrome  beds  of  colour  of  the  bedding- 
out  system  ;   more  numerous  become  the  herbaceous  beds  and 
borders.    Old-fashioned  flowers  are  once  more  in  favour.    We  go 
into  gardens  now  where  we  can  catch  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
the  Sweet  Pea,  Mignonette,  or  Lavender  ;  and  although  there 
are  some  who  are  inclined  to  ride  this  hobby  to  death,  yet  on  the 
whole  horticulture  is  vastly  benefited  by  the  change.    May  all  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  have  a  good  time  in  their  several  depart- 
ments in  the  year  on  which  we  have  now  entered. — ^D.,  Deal, 


BICHARDIAS. 


The  glowing  accounts  of  the  grand  successes  of  our  great  plant- 
growers  cause  their  less  fortunate  brethren  to  heave  many  a  sigh. 
They  eagerly  read  such  accounts  in  search  of  'cultural  details  that 
may  lead  them  to  a  similar  result.  I  have  experienced  this 
myself  in  reading  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  which  I  have  done 
for  twenty  years,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  succeed  in  accomplishing 
an  object.    I  have  lately  read  a  paragraph  by  one  of  our  leading 

Slant-growers,  in  which  plants  grown  in  pots  all  the  summer  are 
escribed  as  superior  to  those  that  have  been  planted  out  and 
potted  in  the  autumn.  In  my  small  stock  of  fifteen  plants  I  found 
on  December  18th  last,  twelve  were  showing  spathes,  and  seven  had 
fully  expanded  spathes.  These  were  planted  out  about  the  middle 
of  May  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  roots  were  not  disturbed, 
but  some  old  potting  soil  was  packed  round  them.  An  occasional 
watering  in  dry  weather  was  all  the  attention  they  received  till 
they  were  again  lifted  the  second  week  of  September.  They 
were  placed  in  6  and  8-inch  pots,  stood  on  a  plank  behind  a 
north  wall,  where  they  were  syringed  twice  a  day  in  bright 
weather.  Early  in  October  they  were  placed  in  a  late  Peach 
house,  but  free  from  frost,  and  where  the  syringing  is  continued 
on  the  mornings  of  fine  days.  By  the  third  week  of  October  the 
roots  had  taken  possession  of  the  soil,  and  a  few  of  the  plants 
showing  bloom.  The  plants  were  then  removed  to  an  early  vinery, 
the  temperature  ranging  from  40^  to  65®  according  to  the  weather. 
This  is  all  the  forcing  that  was  necessary  to  produce  the  result 
above  stated. — ^R.  Ikolis. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Text  Book  of  Botany ^  Morphological  and  PhyHologieal,  By 
Julius  Sachs.  Edited  by  Sydney  H.  Yines,  MA.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 
Second  edition.    Oxford,  The  Oliuendon  Press,  1882. 

The  first  English  edition  of  Sachs*s  *' Text  Book  of  Botany*' 
has  been  for  some  years  out  of  print,  and  the  botanical  public 
have  been  eagerly  looking  for  the  second,  which  now  reaches  us 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Vines.  The  work  is  so  nniver- 
aally  recognised  as  the  best  text  book  for  advanced  students  in 
botany,  and  is  so  widely  known,  that  any  criticism  or  even 
description  of  its  general  scope  by  a  reviewer  is  needless.  As 
compared  with  the  first  English  edition,  which  bears  the  date 
1875,  it  indicates  the  mark^  advance  which  botanical  science 
has  made  in  the  interval.  It  has  long  been  admitted  that  it  is  in 
investigations  of  the  lowest  rather  than  of  the  highest  forms  of 
either  vegetable  or  animal  life  that  the  philosophiod  physiologist 
and  evolutionist  must  seek  to  gain  insight  into  the  mysterious 
laws,  still  so  imperfectly  known,  which  underlie  the  phenomena 
of  oiganic  life,  and  which  connect  togetiier  the  links  in  the  endless 
chain  of  living  beings.  The  study  of  cryptogamy  has  in  conse- 
qnence  found  of  late  years  manj  ardent  followers  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  and  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  The 
increased  attention  paid  to  this  branch  of  botany  is  manifested  by 


the  large  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  by  the 
variation  in  its  treatment  from  that  which  it  received  in  the 
earlier  edition.  As  regards  the  primary  classification  of  cryp- 
togams, or  rather  of  their  lowest  section,  the  Thallophyta,  Prof. 
Sachs  is  an  able  advocate  of  the  system,  now  widely  followed 
in  Germany,  of  discarding  the  familiar  classification  into  Fungi 
and  AlgsB,  dependant  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  chlorophyll. 
Considering  tnis  not  to  be  a  differentiation  which  underlies  any 
necessary  great  difference  in  organic  structure,  but  rather  an 
adaptation  to  external  conditions,  he  divides  the  Thallophytes — 
t.«M  everything  below  Mosses  and  Liverworts — into  four  classes, 
distinguished  essentially  by  their  mode  of  reproduction  —  the 
Protophyta,  Zygospores^,  Oosporete,  and  Carposporese,  in  each  of 
which  are  two  parallel  series,  one  autonomous  and  containing 
chlorophyll,  the  other  parasitic  and  destitute  of  chlorophyll.  In 
accordance  with  the  researches  of  Schwendener  and  others.  Lichens 
are  deposed  from  their  position  as  a  primary  class,  and  described 
as  a  section  of  the  Ascomycetes,  themselves  an  order  of  Carpo- 
sporesB.  All  Lichens  are,  in  fact,  regarded  as  illustrations  of  that 
singular  commensalism  or  symbiosis  of  which  so  many  examples 
have  lately  been  detected  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms ;  in  this  instance  consisting  of  organisms  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll (Fungi),  parasitic  on  those  that  contain  it  (Algae). 

Although  it  is  more  and  more  fully  recognised  that  scientific 
knowledge  must  lie  at  the  base  of  all  sound  horticulture — that  the 
horticulturist  must  be  a  botanist  before  he  can  be  a  successful 
horticulturist — yet  anyone  practically  engaged  in  horticulture  will 
naturally  turn  with  special  interest  to  that  portion  of  this  bulky 
volume,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  which  is  devoted  to  those 
problems  of  physiology  which  puzzle  him  or  which  exercise  his 
attempts  at  solution,  as  he  comes  across  them  in  his  daily  avoca- 
tions. And  he  will  find  abundant  focd  for  thougltPul  study  in 
the  chapters  with  the  following  headingi :— Molecular  Forces  in 
the  Plant ;  Chemical  Processes  in  the  Plant ;  Oeneral  Conditions 
of  Plant  Life  ;  the  Mechanics  of  Growth  ;  Periodic  Movements  of 
the  Mature  Parts  of  Plants  and  Movements  dependant  on  Irrita- 
tion ;  the  Phenomena  of  Sexual  Reproduction ;  the  Origin  of 
Species. 

It  might  have  been  wished  that  Prof.  Sccbs  had  adopted 
Darwin^s  admirable  plan  of  giving  at  the  close  of  each  section  of 
his  works  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained.  In  the  absence  of 
such  summaries  we  may  illustrate  his  mode  of  dealing  with  his 
subject  by  the  following  general  statement  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  periodically  motile  and  irritable  ]>arts  of  plants. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  all  organs  at  present  known  as  coming 
under  this  category  are,  in  a  morphological  sense,  foliar  structures 
^as  green  foliage,  leaves,  petals,  stamens,  or  occasionally  parts  of 
the  carpels  (styles  or  stigmas).  It  is  the  more  striking  that  no 
axial  structures  or  parts  of  stems  are  contractile  in  this  sense, 
because  the  contractile  parts  of  leaves  are  usually  cylindrical,  or 
at  least  are  not  expanded  fiat,  and  therefore  possess  the  ordinary 
form  of  an  axis.  There  is  this  further  agreement  in  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  all  parts  which  exhibit  these  phenomena — that  a 
very  succulent  mass  of  parenchyma  envelopes  an  axial  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  or  a  few  bundles  running  parallel  to  one  another, 
the  elements  composing  these  bundles  being  only  slightly  or  not 
at  all  lignified,  therefore  remaining  extensible  and  flexible— a  fact 
of  importance  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  movement, 
which  consists  of  flexions  upwards  and  downwards,  generally  in 
the  median  plane  of  the  organ ;  the  fibrovascnlar  bundle  thus 
forming  the  neutral  axis  of  the  curvature.  The  mass  of  paren- 
chyma which  envelopes  the  fibrovascular  bundle  often  has  the 
form  of  a  pulvinus,  and  does  not  contain  in  its  outer  layen  any 
air-conducting  intercellular  spaces,  or  only  very  small  ones ;  while 
in  the  inner  layers  they  are  lai^er,  especially  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bundle,  these  being,  according  to  Mnrren,  Unger, 
and  Pfeffer,  wanting  only  in  the  irritable  stamens  of  Berberis  and 
Mahonia.  The  tension  of  these  layen  of  tissue,  which  is  gene- 
rally very  considerable,  is  caused  by  the  stronger  turgidity  of  the 
parenchymatous  cells  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
axial  bundle  and  epidermis  on  the  other  hand.  As  far  as  obser- 
vations go  at  present,  especially  those  made  on  the  larger  contrac- 
tile organs,  the  tendency  to  extension  is  greatest  in  the  middle 
layer  of  the  parenchyma  between  the  epidermis  and  the  axial 
bundle,  but  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  epidermis  is  less  than 
that  of  the  bundle." 

One  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  copiousness  of  the  references 
to  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  memoirs  on  special  depart- 
ments of  the  subject.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  describe  the  pheno- 
mena of  plant  life  which  are  already  accurately  known,  and  to 
indicate  those  theories  and  problems  in  which  botanical  research 
is  at  present  especially  engaged.  It  would  obviously  defeat  thia 
object  if  special  points  were  gone  into  too  much  in  detail ;  bat 
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with  the  aid  of  tlBM  Rfereocea  the  leader  will  he  able  fo  do  this 
lorhimEeH,  To  anjone  who  wishes  to  keep  himBelt  sbreBBtof 
the  mi»t  recent  dsrelopmeoU  of  botanical  tclence  the  work  ia 
indiipenuble. 

HYACINTHS  AND  TULIPS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
BYACDnsa  and  Talips  that  bavs  been  plunged  nnder  cocoa- 
nnt  fibre  or  aebea,  and  wante<l  for  exhibition  or  to  bloom  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  March,  will  require  remoTiDg  now  from  the 
plunging  material.  As  a  rule  I  remove  ours  on  the  20tb  of  this 
month,  and  allow  the  small  pots  which  cover  the  croirns  to  remain 
over  them  for  a  few  days  longer  to  graiinally  inure  them  to  the 
light,  or  the  follow  is  liable  to  crack  near  the  bulb  ;  besides,  from 
a  indden  transmission  from  the  plunging  material  to  a  strong 
light  the  tips  of  both  the  leaves  and  truss  are  often  permanentlj 
Injnred.  For  some  little  time  tbej  irill  not  require  water  unless 
the  toil  is  very  dry,  which  is  seldom  the  case  after  passing  through 
a  mild  wet  season  like  the  present.  When  the;  require  water  it 
may  be  given  copiously,  and  weak  liquid  manure  will  also  greatly 
assist  in  giving  strength  and  a  green  lustre  to  the  foliage.  A  good 
Hyacinth  shonld  have  a  strong  boht  truss  thrown  well  above  the 
foliage,  which  should  be  dwarf  and  rigid. — J.  W.  Uoobuak. 


Hnihroom  beds  should  be  formed  whenever  any  material  for 
making  them  can  be  had.  lately  we  hate  been  moat  fortonats 
with  t»ds  in  cool  sheds.  In  preparing  the  manure  more  litter  ia 
left  with  the  droppings  than  is  generally  Ihe  cate,  and  this  haa 
proved  to  be  a  great  advanlage.  Tbe  beds  cannot  be  made  too 
firm,  aa  the  looget  Ibej  retain  the  heat  the  better.  Ai  soon  a* 
they  are  spawned  and  soiled  a  covering  of  hay  aboot  1  loot  in 
thickness  is  kept  over  them  until  bearing  ceases,  and  changing 
this  covering  when  it  becomes  too  damp  is  tbe  whole  of  the  atten- 

Those  who  allow  their  vegetable  gardens  to  remain  in  a  semi- 
dormant  slate  in  winter  sboaid  be  stirring  for  a  good  and  early 
start  in  spring.  All  seed  lisle  of  an;  importance  have  now  been 
received  for  Ibe  present  year,  and  orden  should  be  made  ap  and 
dispatched  quick  ly, 

FBOrr-FOECIKG. 
Peaciet  and  Nectarine*. — In  the  house  closed  in  November,  md 
in  which  fire  heat  was  commenced  early  in  Di:cember,  the  flowen 
are  now  fully  expanded,  and  in  some  iostanees  the  frait  set ;  but 
the  temperatare  should  sUll  be  kept  at  60°  at  night  and  66*  by 
da;,  allowing  an  advance  from  sun  beat  to  65°,  accompanied  with 
free  ventilation.  Continne  artiScial  fertilisation  as  tbe  pollen 
becomes  ripe  ;  and  m  the  large -ft' iwered  varieties  are  frequently 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Wbek  tbe  forcing  of  vegetable?  is  commenced  there  should  be 
no  deSctencies  in  the  supply  uu  til  the  outdoor  crops  are  read;.  A 
good  supply  of  hotbed  material  ia  now  required,  and  with  plenty 
of  this  and  a  few  frames  and  lights  no  one  will  Had  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  raise  vegetables ;  but  in  forcing  for  the  table  a  succession 
of  small  qaantities  is  much  better  than  having  large  batches 
coming  in  at  long  intervals.  Bow  successions  of  whatever  is 
likely  to  be  scarce.     Admit  abundance  of  light  to  all  young 

A  few  rows  of  earl;  Carrots  may  be  sown  on  a  sonlh  border. 
The  drills  for  the  reception  of  Ihe  seed  should  not  be  more  than 
2  inches  deep,  and  if  the;  are  filled  with  river  sand  the  ;Duag 
plants  will  progress  better  than  if  covered  with  cold  soil.  Spinach 
may  now  be  sown  ;  a  double  row  should  be  put  in  each  space 
between  Ibe  eorliesb-iown  Pea  rows.  This  is  one  of  the  quickest 
vegetables  to  gain  aatuiity,  and  where  other  spring  vcj;etableB 
are  scarce  it  should  be  sown  in  large  quautitles.  More  Radishes 
ahould  be  sown  at  the  base  of  a  wall :  extra  firm  ground  causes 
them  to  bulb  early.  A  pinch  of  Cabbage  and  Brussels  Sprout 
seed  may  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  comer.  Our  earliest  seed  is 
sown  in  rows,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  seen  above 
ground  a  little  bank  of  finely  sifted  ashes  is  placed  aloDg  each 
side  of  the  rows.  This  eff<.-clual1y  prevents  the  slugs  doinj;  an; 
injury,  and  it  stFords  shelter  from  tbe  wind  as  well.  We  advise 
the  application  of  this  to  all  tender  young  vegetables  in  the  spring 
months.  Where  autumn-sown  Onions  are  scarce  or  have  failed, 
and  their  absence  is  likely  to  be  felt  in  spring,  seed  must  be  sown 
at  once.  Tbe  variety  should  be  one  nsuull;  sown  in  spring,  and  a 
lar(!e  number  ot  plants  may  be  raised  in  a  few  6-inch  pots  in  very 
gentle  heat,  but  a  cold  frame  is  their  proper  place  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  through  the  soil.  By  March  they  will  be  large  plants, 
ready  tor  placing  in  the  open  quarters,  nod  they  will  be  ready 
tor  use  long  before  those  sown  out  oC  doors.  This  ia  a  good  wa; 
of  forwarding  Onions  to  be  shown  throughout  the  season  as 
"  Bpring.sown." 

Earl;  Cauliflowers  and  plants  of  this  kind  may  be  raised  with 
advantage  in  this  way.  Young  vegetable  plants  which  have  been 
wintered  in  frames  and  uuder  bandlighta  show  signs  ot  resuming 

Kwtb,  and  air  must  be  admitted  on  every  favourable  occasion  ; 
ping  the  atmosphere  close  about  them,  and  coveriog  them  at 
night  when  such  protection  is  not  wanted  is  often  tbe  cause  ot 

Where  Asparagus  roots  were  not  mnlched  in  autumn  it  should 
be  done  forthwith.  If  4  I^^.  ot  salt  and  4  lbs.  of  guano  are  mixed 
to  ever;  hundredweight  of  dry  ordiuary  mannrc  and  spread  over 
the  beds  to  the  depth  of  S  inches  Uie  beneflt  will  be  considerable. 
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former.  Continue  damping  available  surfaces  in  the  house  as  they 
become  dry,  but  until  the  fruit  Is  set  syringing  the  trees  ahould 
not  t>e  practised.  Disbudding  must  be  camn.enced  ao  soon  aa  the 
shoots  are  sufficient!;  large  to  t«  rubbed  off,  which  should  be  done 
graduall;,  so  as  not  to  give  an;  check  to  the  trees.  It  is  neceaaaij 
to  have  a  growth  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  fruit,  which,  when 
it  baa  made  a  leaf  or  two  of  growth,  should  be  stopped,  and  another 
will  nred  to  be  retained  as  near  tha  base  of  the  present  bearing 
woo^  aa  possible  to  replace  it  for  next  year's  beariug.  ProTiafaui 
will  also  t>e  needed  for  trees  extending,  ao  aa  to  originate  growtfaa 
at  the  proper  distancea  fur  turoiehing  the  treea — ie.,  main  shoota 
at  12  to  16  inches,  and  bearing  shoot*  at  15  to  18  incbea  diatoncs 
upon  tbe  main  shoota  of  last  year,  so  as  to  obtain  a  inpply  vt 
bearing  wood. 

The  trees  started  at  the  beginning  ot  the  year  an  now  sweUing 
Ibeir  buds  fast,  and  it  there  be  Sirawberries  or  other  plants  in  the 
house  likely  to  barboor  green  By,  fumigate  so  as  to  destroy  the 
peats  before  tbe  floweia  expand.  Cuntinne  syringing  ibe  treea 
until  tbo  flowers  expand.  The  temperature  mnst  be  maintained 
at  60°  by  day,  advancing  to  G0°  or  (m°  from  sun  beat,  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  for  tbe  present  the  night  lemperatDre  shoold 
be  kept  at  40°  to  46°,  and  gradnall;  raised  to  61)°  at  night  by  \ 
the  Bowers  expand,  with  6°  more  in  the  daytii 
inside  borders  are  sufficiently  moist. 

Tbe  house  to  icbicb  fire  beat  is  to  be  applied  early  next  month 
ahould  now  be  closed,  ventilsting  fully  when  the  tempentnre  ex- 
ceeds 60°.  The  inside  borders  should  be  thoroughly  satnrated 
with  water,  or,  if  tbe  trees  are  weakly,  liquid  manure  at  a  tempe- 
rature ot  T0°  to  76°.  Complete  without  delay  cleansing  late 
houses,  pruning,  dressiog,  and  rctjing  Ibe  trees  ;  and  as  the  bada 
ore  already  storting,  ventilate  tally  in  all  but  very  severe  weather. 

FLOWER   GARDEN  AND   PLEASURE  GROUND. 

CoUectlng  Learet. — Advantage  should  be  tsken  ot  fine  wesither 
to  collect  as  many  leaves  aa  possible.  These  will  prove  valuable 
for  mixing  with  rough  stable  manure,  as  they  will  moderate  the 
fermentation.  Oak  leaves  will  be  found  tbe  best,  next  to  these  in 
point  of  duration  being  Beech  and  Chestnut  leaves.  Leaf  soil  ia 
invaluable  for  mixing  with  other  soils  tor  potting  purposes,  and 
there  are  few  flower  gardens  that  would  not  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  good  dressing  ot  it.  For  either  purpose  they  may  be  ooliectod 
and  stored  in  a  convenient  uncovered  comer,  turning  Ihe  be^ 
once  or  more  during  the  twelve  months  the;  are  decomposing. 
In  many  cases  the  ordinary  method  of  cilleciing  has  to  be  altered, 
aa  the  frequent  winds  have  cleared  the  parks  and  other  com- 
parative!; open  spots,  and  the  supply  baa  to  be  drawn  from  Uie 
ahmbberiea. 

Thinning  out  and  Arranging  Shi-ubherirt. — During  mild  dry 
weather  the  work  ot  thinning  crowded  sbmbberiea  should  be 
proceeded  with,  tbe  supernumeraries  in  this  cace  being  shifted 
to  other  quartera  in  order  to  allow  those  planted  permanently  to 
develope.  This  practice  of  planting  thickl;  for  immediate  effect 
is  worth;  ot  adoption  by  intending  planters,  always,  however, 
taking  proper  care  to  dispose  tbe  trees  and  shrubs  with  Ihe  view 
of  eventually  thinning  them.  Prior  to  planting,  all  the  sites  for 
the  tall-growing  ahm^  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  should  be 
marked  with  t«dl  stakes,  shorter  stakes  being  employed  to  denote 
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the  tites  for  the  dwarfer-growioj;  kinds.  By  these  means  the 
qnantities  required  can  easilj  be  computed,  and  the  work  of 
plantiDg  be  much  simplified ;  all  interrening  spaces  to  be  filled 
in  with  commoner  kinds  of  shrubs,  and  which  will  eyentually  be 
treated  as  supernumeraries.  Sbrubberies,  in  common  with  the 
otber  parts  of  the  garden,  require  to  be  deeply  drained,  and  in 
some  instances  where  clay  predominates  open  surface  drains  prove 
extieiaely  beneficial.  Few  shrubs  or  Conifers  will  thrive  in  an 
nndrained  clayey  loam,  but  if  this  is  well  drained  it  often  proves 
highly  suitable  for  them  and  also  Boses.  Some  clays  are  more 
easily  dnp  in  wet  weather,  consequently  now  is  the  time  to  either 
4rain  or  lightly  dig  such  soils. 

Preparimg  Flower  Boxes. — The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  commence  propagating  the 
stock  of  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
anticipate  this  with  regard  to  preparing  pots,  pans,  and  boxes. 
The  two  former  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  washed  and  stored 
in  a  dry  shed,  as  they  are  not  improved  by  frequent  saturations, 
and  are  easily  cracked  by  frost.    Boxes  requiring  new  bottoms 
should  be  repaired,  in  many  cases  this  being  best  accompIiBhed  by 
nailing  the  new  bottom  to  what  was  previously  the  top  part  of 
the  frame.    When  making  new  boxes  those  intended  for  propa- 
gating purposes  may  be  about  24  inches  long,  15  inches  wide,  and 
6  inches  deep,  which  depth  will  admit  of  a  square  or  squares  of 
glass  being  laid  on.    For  newly-struck  cuttings  deep  boxes  are 
nnanitable,  as  Iresines,  C<  lenses,  and  Alternantberas  do  not  thrive 
in  a  great  body  of  soil.    Even  Pelargoniums,  Veibenas,  Lobelia?, 
Gazanias,  and  Alyssums  do  not  require  deep  boxes.    We  recom- 
mend a  uniform  depth  of  3  inches  for  all  kinds,  draining  the 
boxes  more  or  loss  according  to  the  coostitntion  of  the  plants  tbey 
are  to  hold.    Boxes  may  be  strengthened  and  preserved  by  nailing 
two  strong  pieces  of  wood  across  the  bottom,  these  raising  them 
from  the  ground  or  beds  as  the  case  may  be,  and  thereby  retard- 
ing the  otherwise  inevitable  early  decay, 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — ^Allamanda  Henderson!  that  has  been  at  rest  during  the 
past  two  months  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50^  to  55°  should 
now  be  started.  Prune  closely  back — similar  to  Vines  grown  on 
the  spur  system— if  the  plant  has  attained  the  desired  size  to 
coTcr  the  trellis  on  which  it  may  be  grown,  or  the  portion  of  roof 
under  which  it  is  to  be  trained.  If  grown  in  pots  the  old  ball 
sbonld  be  reduced  by  half,  and  then  soaked  in  tepid  water.  The 
same  or  a  larger  pot  should  be  used,  according  to  the  space  to  be 
covered  with  the  plant.  The  drainage  of  the  pot  should  be  libera^ 
and  then  coverea  with  a  good  layer  of  decayed  manure,  the 
most  suitable  compost  being  rich  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of 
manure  and  coarse  Eand.  Press  the  soil  as  firmly  as  possible  into 
the  pots,  and  place  the  plant  in  a  temperature  of  65°,  syringe 
twice  daily,  but  give  little  or  no  water  at  the  root  until  signs 
of  growth  are  observed.  If  planted  out  remove  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  as  possible,  and  employ  fresh  soil  with  a  little  more 
manure. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  may  also  be  started  at  onc^.  Prune 
freely  l9y  removing  all  the  wesk  puny  growths,  as  a  number  of 
strong  shoots  will  produce  more  flowers  than  a  crowded  plant 
with  a  much  greater  number  of  small  twiggy  growths.  This 
should  be  treated  in  every  way  similar  to  the  preceding  plant, 
and  the  same  compost  will  be  suitable. 

Plants  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  should  also  be  introduced 
into  the  same  temperature,  well  watered,  but  not  disturbed  at  the 
roots  until  growth  commences.  When  potting  is  done  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  this 
plant  annually.  Rich  top-dressing  and  liberal  feeding  will  keep 
them  in  good  health  for  several  years.  When  potting  really  has 
to  be  done  remove  one-third  of  tjbe  old  ball,  and  replace  it  in  the 
same  size  pot,  using  the  compost  already  recommended,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  charcoal  and  rough  half-decayed  leaf  soil. 
Plants  to  bloom  later  in  the  season  and  now  at  rest  must  only 
have  sufiScient  water  to  prevent  the  wood  shrivelling,  and  must 
not  be  in  a  lower  temperature  than  55°.  A  plant  or  two  of  the 
shrubby-habited  G.  fallax  should  also  receive  attention  by  now 
being  closely  pruned,  leaving  only  one  or  two  eyes  on  each  shoot 
of  the  previous  jear*s  wood.  This  variety  is  the  best  when  grown 
with  a  clear  stem  about  18  inches  high,  and  then  allowed  to  form 
a  small  head.  Small  decorative  plants  can  annually  be  raised 
from  seed,  but  a  plant  grown  on  into  a  specimen  in  a  10-inch  pot 
is  when  in  flower  a  noble  object,  with  its  large  terminal  erect 
panicles  of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  In  repotting  the  old  ball  can 
be  well  reduced,  and  done  directly  after  pruning  or  when  the 
yonng  shoots  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  Ubing  the  same  soil  as 
for  C.  Balfourianum. 
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THE  ART  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 
(Contintifd  from  page  600 j  last  volume,) 

HIVES. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  honey  bee  is  one  of  the  few  insects 
capable  to  a  certain  extent  of  domestication.  In  a  state  of  nature 
its  colonies  are  found  in  hollows  of  rocks  or  trees,  and  occasionally 
in  exposed  situations.  The  first  hives  were  doubtless  hollow  logs 
or  sections  of  bark,  and  these  have  in  the  course  of  ages  developed 
into  the  modem  movcable-cozT>b  hive,  now  all  but  universally  in  use 
among  advanced  apiarians.  We  may  regard  the  straw  skep  as  the 
modtm  representative  of  the  hive  with  fixed  combs,  while  the 
octagonal  Ayrshire  or  Stcwarton  hive  may  be  regaxded  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  skep  and  the  bar-frame  hive  proper. 
The  combs  of  the  Ste carton  hive  are  sometimes  built  in  moveable 
frames,  but  as  these  are  necessarily  of  unequal  sizes  they  are  only  par- 
tially interohangeable.  When  the  rectangular  form  is  g.ven  all  combs 
become  interchangeable,  and  we  have  the  bar-frame  hive  proper. 

Which  of  these  is  the  best  hive }  has  been  and  still  is  the  source 
of  much  controversy  among  bee-keepers,  a  controversy  frequently 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  various  side  is&uea,  such  as  the 
material  of  hives  or  the  different  systems  of  management.  Apart 
from  these  issuesj  however,  the  question  resolves  itself  simply  into 
that]  between  fixed  and  moveable  combs,  and  we  (hall  shortly  give 
our  reasons  for  using  and  recommending  the  latter.  The  qucbtlons 
as  to  material  and  management  are  equally  applicable  to  each  of 
the  styles  of  hive  mentioned;  thus  we  may  have  wooden  skeps  or 
straw  Siewartons  or  bar-frame  hives. 

What,  then,  are  the  special  advantages  we  claim  for  the  bar- 
frame  hive  ?  First  of  all  we  place  the  facility  it  offers  for  inspec- 
tion. To  the  experienced  bee-keeper  it  resembles  a  book- slide. 
Each  of  its  combs  is  a  volume  easily  withdrawn  and  studied.  In 
a  moment  the  inmost  mysteries  of  the  hive  can  be  reviewed.  We 
see  the  whole  development  of  the  bee  from,  the  %gQ  to  the  perfect 
insect.  We  note  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  queen,  and  judge  as  to  her 
condition  or  fertility.  We  can  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  whole  stock,  whether  duly  increasing  at  the  proper  season, 
free  from  disease,  or  sufficiently  supplied  with  stores.  We  may  tell 
almost  to  a  day  when  it  intends  to  swarm,  or  satisfy  ourselves  of  its 
non-intention.  And  if  curious  as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  bee, 
we  may  note  every  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  inmates,  the  won- 
derful production  of  royal  cells  for  future  queens,  the  method  of 
storing  honey  and  pollen,  and  the  formation  of  the  beautiful  combs. 
If  it  be  granted  that  such  knowledge  is  of  practical  importance  in 
bee-keeping,  we  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  doubt  the  advantages 
of  the  moveable-comb  hive. 

But  in  the  next  place  we  note  UiG  facility  it  affords  the  bee- 
keeper for  aiding  Nature  in  her  work.  We  can  readily  supply 
embossed  sheets  of  wax  called  comb  foundation,  of  the  full  size  of 
the  combs  required,  containing  sufficient  wax  to  nearly  finish  them, 
and  thus  insure  combs  of  unsurpassed  regularity  in  a  third  of  the 
time  required  to  build  them  naturally.  We  may  have  these  combs 
entirely  composed  of  worker  cells  if  desired,  and  exactly  in  the 
place  wanted.  This  advantage  alone  is  worth  much  when  we  con- 
sider that  every  ounce  of  wax  produced  by  the  bee  is  at  the  cost  of 
at  least  1  lb.  of  honey.  We  may  contract  or  enlarge  the  hive  to 
suit  the  necessities  of  the  stock  or  the  season,  and  thus  dispose  of 
all  controversy  as  to  the  proper  size  of  our  hive*.  We  can  supply 
weak  hives  with  combs  of  hatching  brood  taken  Irom  stronger 
stocks,  or  with  combs  of  honey  if  provision  be  found  scaroe.  We 
can  with  ease  cut  out  royal  cells  to  prevent  swarming,  or  insert 
them  where  we  wish  to  have  queens  raised,  or  we  may  join  stocks 
by  simply  lifting  the  combs  and  bees  of  two  or  more  into  a  common 
hive ;  or,  vice  vertdf  we  may  divide  a  stock  as  in  artificial  swarm- 
ing. Here  again  we  claim  the  undeniable  superiority  of  the  move- 
able-comb  hive. 

Lastly,  we  note  the  facility  with  which  such  hives  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  surplus  honey.  Moveable  combs  can,  by  the  aid  of 
the  machine  called  the  honey-extractor,  now  so  extensively  used, 
be  in  a  few  minutes  emptied  of  their  contents  and  returned  un- 
damaged to  be  refilled  by  the  bees.  When  we  consider  that  the 
production  of  wax  is  not  only  a  costly  but  a  slow  operation,  neces- 
bitating  the  perfect  inactivity  of  the  bees  so  engaged,  it  is  evident 
that  the  usual  plan  of  crushing  the  combs  to  obtain  the  honey  is  a 
needlessly  wasteful  one,  and  it  is  established  as  a  fact  that  bees 
supplied  with  ambs  ready  made  store  more  than  twice  as  much 
honey  as  when  they  have  idso  the  combs  to  build.    Extracted  honey 


obtained  by  thig  proceis  is  beaidei  Bbsolutel;  pure,  and  a  gr^at 
contrast  to  that  uiualljr  obtaicod  troas  crushed  combi,  io  which 
ma;  KGneially  be  found  not  only  a  coiuiderable  proportion  of  wax, 
bat  of  pollen  and  the  juicas  of  gruba  or  immature  bee  a. 

Obj^ctiODs  have  been  taken  to  tbri  rectangular  ehape  of  the  bar- 
frame  hivo  nn  the  ground  tbat  is  not  So  veil  suited  to  the  elobclar 
form  in  which  bees  naturally  cluster,  but  this  objection  holds  traa 
to  all  hires  bo  long  oa  they  are  larger  than  the  cluster  of  bees. 
Indeed,  largo  skeps  such  as  are  now  chiefly  recommended  are  the 
moat  objectionable  of  all  hive*  in  this  respect.  They  entirely  con- 
form to  the  ideal  form  in  innimer  when  they  are  tuU  of  bees  ;  but 
at  t^is  season  all  hires  under  proper  management  are  aljo  filled 
with  bees,  and  eren  though  vacant  comers  may  exist,  Uie  warmth 


the  interior  of  these  larg«  ikeps  is  n 


Ccupied  that,  as  a 


sref 


damp  and  mouldy.  Id  the  Stewartoa  hire  this  objection  is  lessenei 
by  the  Temoval  of  tuch  sections  of  the  hire  aa  are  not  occupied  by 
the  beea,  but  with  regular  bar-frame  hires  the  objeetion  may  be 
entirely  removed  by  the  timely  oontraclion  of  the  space  to  inch 
dimensions  as  the  bees  can  easily  keep  warm  and  dry,  in  whiofa 
cue  the  globular  form  is  of  no  further  adrantage. 

There  laa  also  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  be«t  matarial  fbr 
hires,  mainly  between  the  advocates  of  wood  and  stnw  nspectiTely, 
DonbtlcM  the  large  aooesaion  during  late  year*  to  the  ranks  of  bee- 
keepers of  beginners  imperfectly  versed  in  the  principlca  of  the 


transgement  of  bar-frame  hirss,  many  of  whom  have  reported 
disaster  to  their  stocks  from  cold  or  damp,  has  tended  '-u  create  a 
prejudice  to  the  use  of  wood  as  a  maletial  far  hires.  The  early 
forms  of  the  bar-frame  hive  a'eo  tended  to  such  untoward  results. 
But  now  it  is  quite  different,  and  hives  oF  wood  are  now  made  that 
for  warmth  and  dryness  are  not  surpassed  by  the  beat  straw  hivoa 
made.  The  art  of  working  straw  hives  is  confined  to  the  tew, 
while  any  handy  man  can  construct  a  hive  of  wood.  Thorough- 
ness and  iofieiibiUtr  of  straw  ii  against  it  ai  a  material  for  rect- 
angnlar  bar-frame  hivei,  though  such  are  occasionally  made  of  it- 
Besidea,  it  require*  an  Outer  casing  almost  aa  costly  as  the  hire 
itself.  Its  sole  advantage  is  its  superiority  as  a  non-conductor  of 
hMt,  and  it  ia  here  that  the  great  improvement  in  bar-frame  hires 
has  been  most  marked  of  lata  years.  First  of  all  the  wooden  ciown 
board  was  abolished,  and  in  its  stead  was  introduced  the  poroaa 
quilt  of  carpet  or  house  fiannel,  inpplementad  in  winter  by  an  eitiA 
covering  of  chaff  or  cork  dust.  Next,  the  lidei  of  the  hive  oppoaite 
the  frame  end*  were  donbled  so  as  to  give  an  inch  or  more  of  dead 
air  as  a  non-oondnotor,  this  space  being  sometimes  also  packed  with 
chaff  or  other  light  matoriaL  And  lastly,  the  plan  of  removing  the 
outer  BOmbs  bebre  winter  and  filling  their  place  with  chaff,  te^ 
completed  the  amngementa  of  a  hive  that  for  security  a^inst  oold 
•nd  damp  ia  undoubtedly  luporior  to  the  best  straw  hire  erec  made. 
We  give  sections  both  ways  ut  snch  a  hir«  showing  its  airangemoit 
for  winter.     (8««  flga.  14  and  16.) 

Non. — The  slipped  tpaoea  iniids  the  hire  represent  the  ohaff- 
pMking,  and  Ukat  underneath  the  sawdust,  which  protecta  from  cold 


fig.  U.— LoDgltadlnal  ssetltiu  ol  a  bartnuos  hire,  thowliif  smagnDBit  In  vlnle 

and  damp  from  beneath.    The  cavity  between  the  qnilt  and  the 
tope  of  the  framea  affords  a  warm  winter  passage  ffom  comb  to 
oomb,  and  is  always  found  full  of  bees.     The  roof  of  Qm  hive  ia  not 
shown  here. — Wiujam  BAnr,  £lairgolvru. 
(To  bt  oontlDowl.) 


STIMULATING  FEEDING  FOR  BEES  IN  AUTDMN. 
I  WAi  inrprised  to  read  "  P,  H.  P.'s  "  remarks  oa  antnmn 
Btimnlating  feeding,  Doea  he  mean  to  say  that  he  can  indnoe 
his  qneena  to  start  laying  after  they  hare  ceased  lu  the  autumn  t 
Alter  many  years'  trial  1  find  it  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  I  am 
borne  ont  by  several  English  and  Scotch  bee-keepers  of  no  mean 
repnte.  I  know  "  P.  H.  P."  to  be  a  good  bee-keeper,  but  I  ahonld 
like  the  opinions  oE  others,  U  the  stocks  are  acarce  of  food 
by  all  means  teed  them,  not  withont.  I  Bod  in  mott  cmu  the 
best  resnlM  not  in  autumn  BtimDlating  feeding,  but  in  spring 
feeding.— Sting  BB.    

SEPARATORS  A  NEOESSITY. 

Thi  use  of  separaton  having  become  to  me  "  a  necessity,"  and  aa 
■ome  prominent  apiarists  seem  to  think  "  thej  are  a  useless  appen- 
dage "in  the  modem  bee  hive,  it  is  just  poesible  there  maybe 
certain  conditions  in  which  we  may  get  good  combe  without  them, 
bnt  I  have  yet  to  fiod  them.  It  has  been  said  the  hive  must  be  full 
of  bees,  and  honey  coming  in  fast ;  then,  with  sections  filled  with 
good  thin  oomb  toundation,  no  trouble  would  be  eipcrienocd. 

I  determined  to  give  this  matter  a  fair  trial  during  the  past  season, 
and  BO  prepared  six  good  coIo'iipb,  with  upper  storeys  filled  with 
wide  framea.  all  being  filled  with  I  lb.  sections,  and  each  containing  a 
fall  aheet  of  thin  foundation,  thni  giving  them  such  good  &cilitiea  for 


section  of  the  nnw. 

comb-building  tliat  I  thought  if  ever  good  combs  could  be  had  with- 
out separators  I  would  hare  Ihem.  Ihe  result  provrd  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  honey  seas'in  being  a  good  one  the  bees  soon  built 
tbem  out  and  filled  them  with  honey,  but  when  I  came  to  ciate 
theie  same  boies  for  market  more  than  one-half  had  to  be  laid  aside 
for  the  home  market ;  and  even  then  they  are  a  "  bother  and  veni- 
tion  of  spirit,"  aa  they  are  aure  to  crowd  against  each  other  and 
start  the  honey  to  leaking ;  and  these  combs,  be  they  bulged  ever 
so  little,  are  likely  to  hare  the  caps  of  the  c«Us  broken  if  they  bnt 
touch  each  otl>er.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  advantage  we  could 
gain  in  discarding  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  more  honey  can  be 
stored  in  the  same  box ;  but  this  is  of  litUe  account  when  we  sell 
the  wood  in  the  box  at  the  same  price  as  the  finest  honey,  8i^ 
posing,  then,  we  most  uae  separaton,  shall  ws  use  wood,  tin,  or 

Rper  F  I  bsve  never  used  anything  but  tin,  though  I  am  aasoied 
.  a  friend  of  mine,  who  uses  wood  entirely,  that  it  is  just  as  good 
as  tin.  However,  another  important  item  comea  in  here.  ViU  aa 
much  honey  be  stored  with  as  without  them  F  I  have  thought  some 
seaaona  the  bees  were  reluctant  to  work  among  them;  then,  agun, 
they  seemed  to  tiay  no  attention,  but  worked  as  busily  aa  thonga  no 
separators  were  present.— J.  V.  Cau>wkll  (in  Tht  AmerieoK  Be» 
Jmtmal.) 

TRADE  CATALOGDES  EECEIVED. 

Wm.  Catbush  A  Son,  Highgate  and  Bamet.— ColifoviM  of  FigtiaiU 
and  Flovtr  Sttdt. 

DicksonaA  Co_  Waterloo  Plaoe,  EdiDburgh.— Cafabwas  e/'.^aau* 
and  Vtgtl^t  Stadi. 

James  Dickson  li  Bona,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. — OtOalogmt  e/ 
VtgtiatU  and  Floaer  Bttdt. 

Bruant,  Poitiers,  Tienne,  France. — LUt  of  Sea  Planu. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  AU  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  '* 
or  to  "The  Pablisber."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  nnopened  nnaroidablj.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  priratelj  to  an^  of  onr  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oorrespondeots  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relet* 
tog  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  sena  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
arUclee  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  onlj.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommunintions. 

Ylolet  Culture  (£.  L.  />.)•— Mr.  Beacbey's  article  on  Violet  eoltare  which 
you  require  1b  on  page  821,  vol  U  thfrd  aeries,  the  inoe  of  October  7tb,  18:50. 
Tbe  number  can  be  had  for  Z\d^  sent  to  the  pabUsher. 

Cardiir  Castle  Caoumber  (Henrg  Canning).  — Yon  will  find  this 
Cncnmber  advertlacd  in  oar  oolamna. 

Angle  of  Glass  Roof  (O,  D.  0.).-~Tbe  angle  yon  saggest,  4<o.  for  a  roof 
nsder  wbfch  Tomatoes  are  to  be  grown  in  the  sommer,  will  do  Tery  welL  An 
angle  of  86^  would  do  equally  well,  bat  the  more  acate  the  angle  the  greater  i» 
tbd  extent  of  tbe  roof  eurfaoe. 

Lawn  Unsatisfactory  (A,  D.).— As  the  lawn  Is  *'a8  deplorable  and 
nnsatiefactory  as  anything  can  possibly  be,"  there  ie  not  mnch  hope  of  your 
maUng  it  presentable  by  any  applications  of  either  manures  or  renorating 
mizttires ;  and  the  beet,  and  in  the  end  the  most  eoonomical,  method  to  adopt 
wfll  be  to  plough  it  up  a>  you  propose,  clean  the  land  well,  level  it,  and  aow 
a  suitabls  lawn  mixture.  You  will  find  notes  on  lawns  in  another  column,  and 
these,  with  what  will  follow,  may  be  of  service  to  you.  If  you  need  mote  specific 
information  we  will  readily  afford  it  if  you  will  state  your  reqalrBments. 

Gas  Lln&e  for  Gardens  (Idem).— The  time  that  should  elapse  between 
applyiuR  the  lime  and  cropping  the  land  depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  that 
isappUsd.  At  present  S  oss.  per  square  yoid  or  5  cwt.  per  acre  ehonid  not  be 
exceeded,  and  if  this  is  well  mixed  in  the  soil  in  digging  you  may  crop  the 
groond  In  a  month.  In  all  probability  a  heavy  dressing,  say  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
80  bosheis  per  acre,  of  freshly  slacked  ordinary  lime  would  be  very  beneficial 
both  in  destroying  slugs  and  improving  the  soiL  Year  other  question  we  print 
on  page  60  in  case  any  of  our  correspondents  can  give  the  required  information. 

Chryaanthemnm  grandiflortun  (/.  AT.).— The  Chrysanthemum  which 
you  find  so  useful,  and  which  you  say  you  had  in  flower  until  February  last  year, 
is  grandiflornm,  though  the  blooms  are  slightly  difflerent  from  those  produced 
earlier  In  the  season.  The  charactsis  of  the  foliage^  howsrer,  are  easily 
distinguishable. 

Propagating  Dahlias  (//.  8,  P.).—Yaa  ssy  you  have  "  plenty  of  glass  and 
want  plenty  of  plants."  You  can  easily  ndse  them  If  yon  can  comsaand  bottom 
heat  of  80^  or  Sb^,  such  as  may  be  afforded  with  sweet  fermenting  materials,  and 
top  heat  in  a  frame  or  propagating  case  of  70^  to  80^.  Place  the  roots  in  the  bed, 
not  dividing  them,  and  just  cover  them  with  leaf  soil.  If  kept  mdst  they  will 
conunence  growring  at  once,  and  each  shoot  when  8  inches  long  can  be  inserted 
hi  sandy  soil  In  a  thumb  pot,  kept  close  until  rooted,  then  assigned  a  cooler  and 
Ugfat  position,  the  plants  to  be  eventually  shifted  into  larger  pots.  Tbe  tops 
of  tbeae  young  plants  con  be  taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings  if  needed,  bat 
this  mast  be  done  before  the  stems  become  hollow. 

Dahlias  for  Exhibition  (7<f«m).— Tbe  following  are  tbe  names  of  the 
varieties  included  in  the  collections  that  were  placed  first  In  the  classes  for 
twslTe  show  and  twelve  fancy  Dahlias  at  the  National  Dahlia  Bxhlbition  held 
at  the  CrjTstal  Palace  In  September  last  year :— €how  varieties—Julia  Wyatt, 
Duke  of  Connaaght,  Mr.  Harris,  Prince  Bismarck,  Yioe-President,  Frank 
Bawlinga,  Perfection  of  Primroees,  James  Cooker,  Sunbeam,  Boyal  Queen,  Harry 
Walton,  and  Criterion.  Fancy  varieties— Flora  Wyatt,  Henry  Glasscock,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Parrot,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Professor  Fawcett,  Viceroy,  John  Lament, 
Wiaard,  Letty  Coles,  Fanny  Start,  and  Gaiety.  If  you  only  need  twelve,  select 
six  each  of  these  ;  or  tbe  safer  plan  if  you  intend  exhibiting  would  be  to  obtain 
the  twenty-four,  as  there  will  be  then  a  better  chance  to  select  a  good  dosen 


Dtrarf  Kidney  Beans  for  Field  Work  (ff,  3.  JT.).— TTnless 
yoa  have  an  early  field,  the  soil  of  which  is  light  and  warm,  It  is  doubtful  if  you 
wUl  find  any  variety  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Bean  profitable.  Others  have  tried  the 
experiment,  but  have  discontinued  growing  them  unless  they  can  contract  to 
sopply  large  pickling  firms  with  yoong  Beans.  In  this  case  as  soon  as  the 
demand  in  the  markets  slackens  they  cease  to  send.  As  a  rule  they  are  grown 
between  the  trenches  prepared  for  Celery,  and  the  varieties  grown  are  tbe  pro- 
lULo  though  small  Newington  Wonder  and  Negro  Longpod.  Oiborn's  Forcing 
is  nndoubtedly  superior  to  either  fot  very  early  crops,  but  does  not  long  remain 
in  fall  bearing.  Tbe  seed  probably  will  be  found  rather  expensive.  We  have 
had  no  experience  with  Early  Rachel.  Spring  frosts  are  very  destructive  among 
Beans,  and  for  this  reason  a  high  and  sunny  field  should  te  selected  for  them. 
Bcsrlet  Banners  are  found  much  more  profitable  than  these  Beans. 

Potting  Carnations  (B.  D.).—lt  yoa  can,  place  a  few  leaves  or  other 
sweet  fermentiug  material  in  a  frame  so  as  to  afford  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  We 
should  place  the  young  plants  in  small  pots  now,  vring  gritty  loamy  soil,  and 
plunge  them  in  tbe  materlsL  This  would  greatly  facilitate  the  emission  of 
fresh  roots,  and  by  judicious  ventilation  the  plants  would  be  kept  sturdy,  but 
for  a  week  or  two  we  should  keep  them  rather  close  than  otherwise.  In  the 
absence  of  artificial  heat  we  should  defer  the  potting  for  a  week  or  two  unless 
the  weather  were  mild,  and  with  a  fatr  prospect  of  it  continuing  so  for  some 
time  to  aid  them  in  recovering  from  the  checks  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Chryaanthemnm  Etoile  d'Or  iSKbterlb€r),—lt  the  shoots  are  fresh  and 
crisp,  not  hard  and  wiry,  the  cuttings  will  strike  If  you  pinch  out  the  flower 
bad  immediately  it  is  visible.    It  you  cut  a  plant  down— that  is,  shorten  tbe 


branches  half  way  down  or  lower,  and  place  it  In  gentle  heat,  it  will  In  all  pro- 
bability produce  an  abundance  of  growths  of  the  bwt  character  for  propngatlng. 
If  you  have  only  one  plant  uy  the  effect  of  shortening  a  few  of  its  branches  in 
the  manner  indicated. 

Dentsia  crenata  flore-pleno  (Mnn).— This  is  a  very  useful  plant  for 
forcing,  but  does  not  flower  so  early  as  D.  gracilis.  Prnning  should  be  done 
immediately  after  flowering,  and  be  limited  to  the  removal  of  those  portions 
that  are  exhausted  by  flowering,  not  necessarily  removing  the  flowering  branches 
entirely,  as  certain  portions  of  these,-which  are  easily  observable,  form  spurs, 
which  in  turn  producs  clusters  of  flowers,  but  at  the  same  time  preserve  and 
encourage  tbe  young  growths .  If  one  or  two  of  these  are  veiy  strong  and  likely 
to  grow  much  longer  than  tbe  rest  pinch  out  their  points  while  still  young,  and 
they  will  break  and  make  second  growths  that  will  be  strong  enough  for  flower- 
ing. About  a  fortnight  after  flowering  and  pruning  repot  if  needed,  and  let  the 
plants  have  a  very  light  position  under  glass  until  the  weather  permits  their 
being  placed  in  tbe  open  air.  then  plunge  in  an  open  sunny  position,  watering 
them  the  some  ss  you  do  Chrysantbemams.  If  you  want  very  luge  bnsbss  in 
the  shortest  time  yoo  may  plant  oat  the  Deutslas  and  repot  in  the  autamn ;  but 
plants  so  treated  do  not  usually  flower  so  freely  as  those  kept  in  pots.  Asalea 
uarcissiaon  is  not  deciduous,  but,  like  othet  varieties  of  A.  indica,  casts  a  portion 
of  Its  leaves  in  winter  or  early  spring.  It  is  very  asafal  for  forcing  and  afford- 
ing white  flowers  for  cutting  during  the  winter  months.  Oar  reply  to  *<  C.  Wilks  ** 
will  answer  your  question  aboat  Celery. 

Hose  on  Tennis  Latm  (/*.  C.  Z>.).— If  the  water  cannot  drain  fkesly  tram 
the  soil,  but  becomes  stsgnant,  moss  will  take  possession  of  the  lawn  whatever 
yon  may  apply  to  the  surfaos.  Lack  of  drainage  is  possibly  the  cause  of  tbe 
evQ  in  your  case,  and  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  make  drains  4  or  6  yards 
apart  and  18  Inches  deep,  falling  Into  a  cross  drain  at  the  lower  level  for  con- 
ducting the  water  away.  Two-inch  pipes  will  do  for  the  drains,  covered  with 
rubble,  but  in  the  catchwater  drain  tlie  pipes  should  be  larger.  If  you  cannot 
drain  the  land  we  should  spread  a  layer  of  ashes  S  or  8  inches  thick,  covered 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil,  on  which  to  lay  tbe  turves.  Whether  the  present 
turf  will  do  to  lay  down  again  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  you  may 
judge  by  the  following  test :— If  when  pared  off  aboat  an  inch  thick  It  will  roU 
as  rroresented  in  an  engraving  on  page  IS,  you  may  venture  to  use  It  again ;  but 
if  It  Is  full  of  moss  as  to  break  in  pieces  when  you  attempt  to  roll  It,  It  will  not 
be  likely  to  prove  satlsfSctory.  Before  removing  it  oomb  out  all  the  moss  yoa 
possibly  can  with  a  small  and  sharp-toothed  rake^  and  when  it  Is  laid  down 
again  give  a  light  sprinkling  of  flne  soil  containing  a  sixth  part  of  Its  balk  of 
lime,  and  scatter  on  some  flne  grass  seeds,  and  roll  the  surface  when  It  is  dry 
enough  not  to  adhere  to  the  roller.    Under  any  circumstances  we  should  not 

{)urchase  fresh  turves,  but  if  the  present  turf  cannot  be  used  should  prefer  a 
awn  formed  entirely  by  sowing  seeds.  We  have  seen  closs  lawns  In  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  sowing,  and  In  two  months  tennis  was  played  In  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Sheep  must  be  kept  off  newlv  formed  lawns,  and  frcnn  old 
lawns  too  in  wet  weather,  as,  unless  the  ground  Is  very  firm  and  well  drained, 
they  will  inevitably  make  Indentations  In  the  sucfaoe  that  will  not  be  agreeable. 
On  some  tennis  lawns  they  do  no  appreciable  injufy.  The  seasons  reomtly 
having  been  nnusoally  wet  caused  the  moss  to  spread  in  ths  manner  yoa 
describe. 

Orapee  Cra<ddng  iff.  Aoa«).— The  reason  why  the  Madresfleld  Court 
Grape  Is  more  liable  to  crack  than  many  ocheis  is  because  of  the  comparative 
Inelasticity  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  brittle  and  nnytelding  to 
pressure  from  within  by  injndlcions  ventilation.  Any  check  to  tbe  free  swelling 
of  tbe  berries  when  young  by  an  atmosphere  alternately  moist  and  dry«  or  by  a 
sadden  inrush  of  cold  dry  air,  or  by  not  opening  the  ventilaton  soon  enough  in 
the  morning,  then  throwing  them  open  too  widely  at  onoe,  causing  suddon  and 
extreme  evaporation  from  the  fruit  —  any  one  or  all  these  mistakes  aifsct 
Injoriously  the  cuticle  of  Grapes  (but  tbe  results  are  more  apparent  In  tbe 
vuiety  In  question  than  In  most  others),  and  predisposing  them  to  cracking. 
Then,  again,  an  excess  of  water  at  the  roots  on  the  approach  of  the  ripening 
period,  and  especially  If  the  soil  has  been  previously  rather  dry,  causes  such  an 
influx  of  sap  that  the  berries  cannot  resist  the  prsssure.  Ths  roots  of  this 
Grape  should  be  under  command,  and  the  water  supply  also ;  hut  even  then  If 
sound  judgment  be  not  exeroissd  in  management  tbe  fruit  will  crack.  This 
Vine  should  be  allowed  to  caixy  as  much  foliage  as  can  be  folly  exposed  to  the 
light,  BO  as  to  appropriate  the  sap,  and  there  must  bs  no  ruthless  removal  of 
long  sub-laterals  that  may  have  been  allowed  to  extend  unduly  on  the  eve  of 
tbe  ripening  process.  This  Is  yet  a  too  common  practice.  Cutting  a  notch  in 
the  laterals  just  below  the  bunches  has  been  found  by  some  cultivators  to  arrest 
a  too  free  flow  of  sap  to  the  berries,  and  othen  have  effected  the  same  object  by 
twisting  a  piece  of  wire  tightly  round  them ;  but  many  skilled  cultlvatora 
produce  splendid  examples  of  this  splendid  Qcape  without  having  reoomss  to 
such  manipulation. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Moaldy  (/(f<wi).— The  mouldlness  on 
Black  Hambnrghs  is  caused  by  defective  ventilation  and  a  too  low  night 
temperature  after  a  sudden  change  to  mild  weather  following  a  period  of  cold. 
Much  moisture  is  then  Inevitably  condensed  on  the  cold  surfaces  of  the  henries, 
and  tbia  especially  after  they  have  been  lonsr  ripe,  accelerates  their  decay.  We 
will  reply  to  youriiuesUon  about  raising  Vines  In  turves  in  a  future  issue.  We 
cannot  answer  it  so  fully  as  is  desirebls  this  wssk. 

Celery  *' bulging  "  {C.  Trait«).— While  we  cannot  state  the  predss  canss 
of  your  Gelery  bulging  or  borsting  3  or  4  inches  above  the  roots,  we  can,  per- 
haps, enable  you  to  determine  the  matter  for  yourself.  If  earth  is  applied  too 
early  and  too  much  Is  placed  round  the  plants  at  onoe  the  upward  growth  of  the 
stems  is  in  a  measure  arrested,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  leafstalks 
become  more  or  less  curved  below  tbe  soIL  When  this  occurs  they  never  re- 
cover their  upright  position,  as  further  applications  of  soil  naturally  tend  to 
aggravate  the  evlL  This  will  cause  Oelery  to  bulge.  But  there  is  another 
cause.  Many  years  ago  we  had  something  to  do  with  a  breadth  of  Gelery  in 
which  there  were  many  spoiled  heads  In  every  alternate  row  by  bulging  and 
burRtlng.  As  all  the  rows  were  of  the  same  variety,  and  tho  plant-t  raised  in  the 
same  seed  bed,  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  watered  alike,  it  was  apparent  the 
evil  was  atifibutable  to  some  dofect  in  earthing.  This  work  was  done  by  four 
men,  two  working  at  each  row.  The  following  year  tho  same  men  were  em- 
proyed  in  earthing  the  Celery,  which  was  not  oommenood  until  the  plants  had 
attained  nearly  their  full  else.  As  the  men  commenced  the  work  of  placing  the 
soil  round  the  plants  with  their  hands  after  it  had  been  broken  flne  with  siwdes^ 
it  was  obserred  that  two  of  them  placed  it  round  lightly,  not  pressing  it  in  the 
least,  while  the  other  pair  kne.idod  It  flrmly  round  the  plants,  the  top  of  the 
ridges  being  beaten  almost  hard  round  the  stems  of  the  plants,  the  earth  being 
applied  as  high  as  possible  in  both  Instances.  On  tho  men  being  asked  why 
tbey  made  the  soil  so  hard,  one  of  them  replied,  **  Because  we  think  It  makes 
the  Oelery  solider."  They  were  then  told  to  make  It  as  solid  as  they  liked 
round  two  dosen  plants,  and  not  to  firm  the  remainder  of  tho  rows  at  idl.    On 
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GOAT  FARMING. 
iCantiimed  front  page  41.) 

We  hAve  stated  tlie  pecoIUrities  ot  certain  special  of  Qoati^ 
aad  wiih  to  name  all  the  best  aorta  which  arc  all  likely  bf 
croaaing  to  contribate  to  the  imprOTement  of  tbe  capacity  of 
yielding;  milk,  meat,  and  nitAair.  Having,  through  the  ex- 
perience anil  intelligence  ot  breeders  both  o(  cattle  and  sheep, 
ohtained  all  that  we  requite,  thU  is  a  good  reason  why  we  ihoold 
Le  able  to  accomplish  and  obtain  what  we  deiire  in  breeding 
Qoats  in  order  that  Qoat-farmiDg  may  become  a  pioBtable  panui^ 
and  at  the  same  time  interesting  to  Moatean: 

It  is  necesiary  to  koow  the  habits  and  capabilitiei  of  the  beat 
Tftrieties  before  we  can  attempt  cn»s-hreediog,  and  this  ia  ex- 
tremely neceseary,  simply  becansB  no  single  pare  breed  will  yield 
all  we  wish  tor  to  tbe  fullest  extent.  We,  therefore,  now  refer  to 
Ibe  Angora  Qoat ;  and  as  we  find  it  well  described  by  the  same 
aalhor  we  hare  prcTioosly  quoted,  Ur.  B.  Holmes,  in  an  esaay 
in  the  "Lire  Stock  Jonmal  Almanack,"  and  bis  description  la 
the  best  we  have  met  with.  He  says : — "  The  Aogora  Goat  diffen 
considerably  both  from  the  common  Qoat  and  from  the  Caahmere^ 
althongh  with  the  latter  it  U  often  confoanded.  It  is  met  with 
in  A^ia  Minor  ooder  almoct  as  great  a  dWersity  ot  form,  siie,  and 
characteristic  as  are  om  own  in  England,  sane  being  a  reddish- 
brown,  others  white,  and  at  times  even  qoite  black.  TlKir 
ears  also  yary  from  being  short  and  almost  opright  to  moderately 
long  and  pendant  The  horns,  in  like  manner,  are  of  varioua 
descriptions  ;  in  some  cases  nearly  perpendicular,  in  otben 
cniliog  laterally,  but  slwayi  more  or  less  spirally  inclined. 
Etcd  the  true  Angora— that  is  to  say,  the  breeds  which  an 
cnltifsted  for  producing  tbe  finest  and  best  mohair,  are  not  all 
ot  the  same  type,  equally  good  clips  being  obtained  from  soma 
ot  the  small  hall-pricked-eared  Tarieties  as  from  the  lopa;  whilst 
again,  althongh  most  ot  the  herds  are  white,  there  are  brown  and 
occasionally  black  animals  which  yield  heavy  fleeces. 
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"  The  following  points  are  those  which,  by  the  generality  of  the 
mohair  breeders,  are  looked  for.  A  fine  head  with  ears  semi- 
pendnlous,  wide,  and  thin,  horns  fine  at  the  base  and  tapering 
gradnally  to  a  point,  flat-shaped,  and  set  as  far  apart  from  each 
other  as  possible.  In  the  male  they  should  make  a  direct  curve 
to  the  rear  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  head,  bending  then  oatward, 
and  finally  pointed  upwards,  forming  a  spiral.  In  the  female 
they  grow  out  more  in  a  lateral  direction  as  they  separate  at  the 
base,  the  spiral  being  more  decided,  and  the  extremities  directed 
downwards.  The  shape  and  expression  of  the  face  in  the  Angora 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  sheep,  with  which  it  has  many 
characteristics  in  common. 

**  The  coat  is  composed  of  two  descriptions  of  hair,  the  principal 
of  which  is  a  fine  silky  kind  of  wool,  which  hangs  in  long  wide 
flakes,  terminating  in  ringlets  all  over  the  body  and  down  to  the 
hocks.  In  the  most  valued  specimens  these  flaky  strands  of  wool 
are  closely  matted  at  the  base,  so  that  after  being  sheared  the 
whole  falls  in  a  united  mass  like  the  fleece  of  a  sheep.  It  is  this 
substance  which  is  known  commercially  under  the  name  of  mo- 
hair. The  other  and  inner  coat  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  hair 
of  the  common  Goat ;  it  is  quite  short,  and  grows  close  to  the 
skin.  This  is  no  doubt  intended  by  Nature  as  a  protection  to  the 
animal  when  the  outer  covering  falls,  as  it  does  every  spring  un- 
less shorn,  and  until  its  growth  is  sufficiently  restored. 

"  The  yield  of  fleece  varies  greatly  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and 
quality  of  the  individual,  the  average  produce  of  an  ordinary 
herd,  reckoning  adults  and  kids  of  both  sexes,  being  about  2j^lh3. 
each,  but  in  herds  of  the  best  breeds  it  reaches  an  average  of  6  lbs. 
The  greatest  weight  is  taken  from  the  rams,  but  the  finest  quality 
from  the  castrated  males  of  two,  three,  and  four  years  old.  A 
fine  well-bred  entire  Goat  will  sometimes  yield  as  much  as  10  and 
12  lbs.,  the  length  of  the  strands  being  from  8  to  9  inches.  The 
Talne  ranges  from  3#.  6i.  a  lb.  for  Uie  very  best,  to  2«.  and  less  for 
Tery  inferior  qualities. 

"The  endeavours  which  on  a  few  occasions  have  been  made  to 
acclimatise  them  for  commercial  purposes  in  England  have  sig- 
nally failed,  oar  atmosphere  and  soil  being  much  too  damp.  In 
1848  a  choice  herd  was  sent  by  the  Saltan  as  a  present  to  Dr.  J.  B. 
Davis  in  the  United  States.  Beferring  to  this  importation  an 
American  author  writes  : — *  They  do  surprisingly  well  on  the 
Pacific  coast  as  far  as  introduced,  but  especially  in  California  and 
Arisona,  whose  climate  and  topography  closely  resembles  that  of 
their  Asiatic  home.*  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  large 
numbers  of  Angoras  have  of  late  years  been  bred,  they  appear  to 
do  as  well  as  on  their  native  hillfi,  the  qoality  of  their  produce 
comparing  favourably  in  many  cases  with  exports  from  the  East. 
When  Ck>at-farming  soon  became  general,  the  rate  at  which  it  pro- 
gressed may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  export  of 
mohair  in  1865,  the  first  year,  was  only  6804  lbs.,  it  had  by  1S77 
leached  as  much  as  1,395,850  lbs. 

**  The  finest  specimens  of  the  Angora  that  ever  left  their  native 
country  were  imported  to  this  colony  in  the  spring  of  1879,  when 
Mr.  J.  B.  Evans,  a  large  and  enterprising  farmer  of  these  animals 
at  Scoorsteenberg,  Eastern  Proviooe,  brought  over  from  Asia 
Minor  a  herd  of  twenty-seven  head,  to  secure  which  he  had  left 
the  Gape  two  months  previoa«,  and  travelled  into  the  heart  of 
the  Angora  country,  where  he  obtained,  but  only  at  fabulous 
prices,  the  fiock  in  question,  valued  at  £2000.  As  these  animals 
were  transhipped  at  the  Victoria  Docks  in  London,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  me  through  the  kindness  of  the  importer,  of 
inspecting  them,  and  I  am  therefore  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans  for 
mnch  of  the  information  upon  this  breed  which  I  am  able  to  place 
before  my  readers.  An  idea  of  the  superiority  of  this  consign- 
ment may  be  gathered  when  it  is  stated  that  the  weight  of  fieece 
of  the  males  averaged  from  12  lbs.  to  15  lbs.,  and  that  of  the 
females  from  7  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 

"  The  flesh  of  the  Angora  closely  resembles  mutton,  to  which  in 
its  native  country  it  is  much  preferred,  whilst  its  milk,  though 
less  plentiful  than  that  of  the  common  Goat,  is  much  richer.  As 
it  feeds  more  freely  on  grass  than  the  latter,  and  fattens  easier, 
being  less  fond  of  browsing  on  hedges,  it  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Evans  probable  that  a  cross  between  the  two  varieties  would  be 
better  suited  for  pasturing  in  small  herds  in  England  for  the  sake 
of  the  milk  than  our  own  breeds,  provided  only  they  were  located 
on  dry  soil  and  housed  in  winter." 

This  concludes  our  quotation,  which  although  it  hais  extended 
to  an  unwonted  length,  and  is  throughout  not  only  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  but  of  great  importance  to  us  in  the  considera- 
tion of  our  subject,  and  tbe  observations  we  shall  have  to  make 
in  leference  to  the  obtaining  all  the  combined  qualities  in  one 
and  the  same  type  of  animal,  which  may  be  obtained  by  crossing 
and  judicious  mating  of  the  animals,  and  which  we  shall  endeavour 
tJ  describe  as  the  result  of  our  many  years'  experience  in  the 


cross-breeding  of  sheep,  and  describing  as  far  as  possible  the 
means  whereby  we  hope  to  obtain  success.  For  as  "like  begets 
like  "  is  a  truism,  we  can  adopt  a  system  of  breeding  whereby  the 
desirable  qualities  of  one  type  or  species  may  be  so  blended  as  to 
improve  any  other,  and  yet  obtain  the  advantages  of  both,  by 
exduding  or  obliterating  undesired  points,  whilst  profiting  by  and 
retaining  superior  qualities  to  the  extent  we  may  require. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horse  Labour. — Wheat-sowing  as  fast  as  the  ground  is  ploughed 
daily  is  the  work  still  going  on  at  every  favourable  interval,  out  very 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  on  the  strong  and  flat-lying  soils  in 
every  district.  This  employs  the  horses  when  it  is  possible  to  work 
the  land  so  as  to  bury  the  seed,  but  on  heavy  soils  scarcely  any  drill- 
ing has  been  possible,  therefore  broadcast  seeding  has  been  the 
mode  adopted.  If  the  weather  continues  changeable  and  the  ground 
not  so  heavy  but  that  the  seed  can  be  fairly  buried,  the  sowing  since 
Christmas  is  likely  to  produce  a  more  regular  plant  of  Wheat  than 
much  of  the  ground  sown  in  November  and  early  part  of  December. 
In  such  a  season  as  we  have  just  passed  through  the  chalk  hill  lands, 
sandy  land  districts,  and  generally  vale  soils  have  had  the  advantage 
over  the  mixed  or  heavy  soils ;  for  at  almost  all  intervals  the  fallow- 
ploughing  has  been  continued  upon  those  farms  which  had  flnished 
the  sowing  of  Wheat  at  the  early  period. 

In  other  cases  the  carting  of  earth  for  compost  heaps  of  manure 
has  been  the  work  for  horses,  also  the  carting  of  chalk  or  marl 
where  the  distance  is  not  too  great  from  the  pit  has  been  done.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  rauways  will  supply  chalk  and  bring  it 
witMn  reach  of  various  farms  which  must  otherwise  be  treated  with 
lime  and  mineral  manures.  The  work  of  obtaining  these  substances 
and  placed  in  store  or  heap  is  very  important,  and  m  various  districts 
great  complaints  are  made  of  the  cereal  crops  being  subject  to  blight 
or  mildew.  This  in  our  opinion  \b  often  caused  by  the  absence  of 
chalk  or  lime  in  the  soil,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  home  farmer 
shall  liberally  manure  his  land  in  various  ways  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce a  full  crop  of  straw.  If  lime  and  silica  are  entirely  or  partially 
absent  in  the  land  the  growth  of  straw  may  be  abundant,  but  the 
straw  will  be  weak,  and  in  seasons  like  the  past  it  will  be  subject  to 
disease  on  the  surface  of  the  stem,  and  be  attacked  with  parasites  of 
various  kinds  and  be  called  blighted  or  mildewed.  The  straw  will 
then  go  down  and  be  lodged  without  the  ears  beicg  properly  filled 
with  grain,  which  would  not  be  the  case  as  a  rule  if  the  carbonate  or 
common  lime  had  been  liberally  applied  to  the  soil,  but  especially  in 
the  fen  lands  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  vegetable  loams  of  some  of 
the  western  counties.  We  are  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  the  applications  we  have  named  to  such  soils  as  we  have  indicated 
that  we  shall  continue  to  repeat  these  opinions  until  we  notice  that 
they  are  somewhat  more  generally  taken  up  and  acted  upon.  In 
the  districts  where  chalking  was  formerly  pursued  as  an  important 
operation  in  the  tillage  of  the  land  it  is  snown  that  the  numerous 
chalk  pits  and  limekilns  are  at  present  for  the  most  part  unused  and 
negleoted. 

Hand  Xoiour.— Whilst  open  weather  continues  forkmg-out  grass 
from  the  root  crops  may  still  he  done,  also  on  some  lands  intended 
for  Lent  com  after  Wheat ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  economy, 
inasmuch  that  a  small  outlay  in  manual  labour  will  save  the 
larger  outlay  in  horse  labour  to  a  great  extent  in  the  tillage  for 
spring  crops.  Hedging,  ditching,  banking,  and  planting  trees  for 
plantations  of  Larch  and  other  Firs  may  now  be  done  with  advan- 
tage, and  where  the  land  in  hand  is  not  good  enough  for  tillage  or 
pasture  it  can  be  turned  to  good  account  by  being  planted  for  timber 
or  hop  poles,  the  latter  giving  the  quickest  return. 

Law  Stock, — This  is  now  the  busy  time  for  shepherds  having  charge 
of  the  various  breeds  of  Down  sheep,  for  the  lambing  will  now  be 
going  on,  or  preparations  should  be  made  for  the  near  approach  of 
the  lambing  season  of  later  flocks.  We  hear  much  of  the  death  of 
sheep  in  some  districts  by  the  coathe  or  rot  through  flukes  in  the 
liver.  For  several  years,  but  especially  in  1879  and  1880,  the  losses 
by  rot  were  enormous,  and  we  see  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  possibility  of  curing  sheep  with  flukes  in  the  liver,  and  it  still 
remains  an  open  question  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not;  but  we 
blame  every  farmer  who  has  suffered  in  former  years  from  losses  by 
rotten  sheep  if  he  still  continues  to  pursue  the  system  of  feeding 
sheep  on  doubtful  soils  without  usine  the  necessary  precautions,  for 
it  can  certainly  be  prevented  or  avoided,  and  prevention  bemg  better 
than  cure,  it  is  within  the  farmer's  power  to  prevent  losses  by  rot, 
which  we  have  explained  fulljr  in  articles  in  this  Journal  on  the 
81st  of  July  and  7th  of  August  in  1879. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  as  to  the  high  price  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  latter  especially,  we  recommend  that  all  the  stock  required 
for  fattening  should  be  bred  on  ihe  farm,  in  which  case  if  there  is 
any  profit  to  be  obtained  it  will  be  done  to  the  fullest  extent  onl}r  in 
the  breeding  of  all  animals  required  on  the  farm,  the  benefit  being 
not  only  certain,  but  arising  or  accruing  in  various  ways,  one  of 
which  is  the  avoidance  of  disease  brought  on  the  farm  by  purchased 
stock,  and  as  the  seasons  vary  the  breeder  is  said  to  have  the  advan- 
tage in  some  years,  and  the  feeder  in  others ;  we  say,  therefore.  Take 
both  and  be  satisfied.  There  is  much  lameness  amongst  sheep, 
especially  where  they  are  feeding  on  roots  on  strong  or  flat-lying  land. 
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The  only  way  to  keep  ifc  under  is  by  constant  attention,  having  the 
sheep  penned  every  day,  and  those  which  are  attacked  to  be  treated 
with  the  remedy  the  first  day  they  are  seen,  for  the  difficulties  in 
cnnng  are  consequent  npon  allowing  the  disease  to  extend  under  the 
hoof  of  the  foot.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  immediate  treatment 
and  let  the  labour  of  attention  be  freely  supplied,  for  we  have  known 
the  value  of  the  cake  consumed  entirely  lost  by  inattention  at  the 
proper  time. 


THE  POINTS  OF  JAPANESE  BANTAMS. 
As  fresh  breeds  of  poultry  come  into  popularity  fancien  turn 
their  attention  to  their  points  of  beauty.  It  seenu  to  u«  high  time 
that  admirers  of  Japanese  Bsntams  should  arrive  at  some  under- 
standing as  to  what  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  their  quaint 
favourites.  We  believe  that  a  Sub-committee  of  the  Poultry  Club, 
which  has  with  much  labour  been  drawing  up  a  "  standard  of  per- 
fection" for  many  of  the  larger  breeds,  will  ere  long  be  approaching 
Bsntams.  There  is,  we  understand,  likely  to  be  a  conference  be- 
tween this  Committee  and  the  Bantam  Club  to  arrive  at  a  standard 
which  may  generally  be  received  by  judges  and  fitociera  of  Bantams. 
We  do  not  here  wish  to  anticipate  them  by  drawing  up  a  standard 
of  our  own,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  breed 
of  Bantams  so  well  recognised  as  Japanese  are,  so  well  represented 
at  almost  every  show,  and  so  distinctly  characterised,  about  which 
some  of  our  generally  best  judges  seem  to  have  such  vague  ideas. 
Classes  have  for  three  or  four  years  been  given  for  them  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  snd  they  are  well  filled.  We  wonder  that  they  con- 
tinue so  to  be,  for  we  must  confess  that  once  if  not  twice  about  the 
worst  pair  in  the  whole  class  has  been  picked  out  for  the  cup,  at 
least  according  to  the  consentient  voice  of  three  or  four  of  their 
oldest  admirers. 

Of  course  it  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at  the  proper  standard 
points  of  a  breed  which  is  imported  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
with  whose  first  prttducers  or  present  breeders  in  thtir  native  land 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  communicate.  If  a  new  variety 
were  by  selection  perpetuated  here,  as  were  Laced  Bantams  by  Sir 
John  Sebright,  the  founder  of  the  race  would  of  course  stari  with 
some  ideal  of  what  he  wished  to  arrive  at,  and  would  make  it  known 
to  those  who  followed  him.  In  the  case,  however,  of  breeding  a 
variety  who«e  cradle  is  so  very  fiir  oflf  there  f  eem  to  us  only  three 
possible  courses—l,  We  may  follow  some  standard  either  written 
or  deriyed  from  pictures  procured  from  the  land  whence  the  breed 
comes.  2,  We  may  observe  the  points  of  apparently  the  most 
characteristic  imported  birds,  and  their  general  harmony,  and  breed 
up  to  them.  3,  We  may  take  a  breed  as  it  comes  to  us  and  arbi- 
trarily decide  that  we  like  this  or  that  point  and  do  not  like  the 

other.    We  will  illustrate  our  distinctions  by  actual  examples 

1,  Japanese  Silkies  were  for  a  long  time  very  far  from  a  distinctly 
characteristic  race.  Were  they  to  have  four  claws  or  five  claws  ? 
Were  their  combs  to  be  double  or  single,  tbeir  faces  red  or  purple, 
their  legs  clean  or  feathered  ?  All  tbese  salient  points  were  debated, 
and  so  an  op^-n  question.  By  degrees  their  admirers  gleaned  what 
information  they  could  from  eastern  travellers,  and  came  to  a  general 
conclusion  that  a  four-toed  red-fiu!ed  Silky  was  an  Indian  fowl,  but 
that  m  Japan  the  Silky  usually  had  a  very  dark  double  comb,  dark 
face,  and  five  claws.  There  was  still  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
earlobes  should  be  black  or  of  a  beautiful  turquoise  blue  we  some- 
times see.  Wandering  in  the  Japanese  department  of  the  great  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878  we  came  upon  an  nxquisitely  painted  screen, 
and  there  saw  a  trio  of  our  favourite  Silkies  portrayed  with  evi- 
dently scrupulous  accuracy ;  all  their  points  agreed  with  the  now 
received  standard,  and  their  earlob<>s  were  bright  blue.  Silkies, 
then,  have  in  the  main  been  bred  on  the  first  of  these  systems— viz., 
according  to  the  ideal  of  their  native  fanciers.  Possibly  minor 
points,  such  as  that  vulture  hocks  are  in  them  an  eyesore,  have  been 
decided  on  the  second— viz.,  because  they  do  not  harmonise  with 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  bird. 

2,  Cochins  and  Pekin  Ducks  have,  according  to  the  second  course 
we  enumerated,  been  bred  up  to  those  points  which  seemed  the 
most  distinctive  one  of  imported  birds.  The  general  rotundity  and 
fiuffioess  of  Cochins  were  the  points  which  on  their  first  importa- 
tion struck  all  beholders,  and  these  have  consequently  been  received 
as  Uieir  most  important  characterist'cs.  In  the  case  of  Pekin  Ducks, 
their  peculiar  stilted  gait  and  lemon  tinge  of  plumage  were  some- 
thing quite  different  from  other  Ducks,  and  at  once  became,  and 
reasonably  so  we  think,  characteristics  to  be  sought. 

3,  The  third  course  open  to  breeders  is  one  which  has  also  been 
followed,  but  which  we  think  extremely  tmdesirable  in  the  case  of 


imported  breeds  of  well-marked  features.  When  Leghorns  were 
first  brought  to  us  from  America,  whither  they  had  probably  gone 
fit)m  Italy,  they  had  as  now  yellow  legs  and  corresponding  yellow 
earlobes.  Certainlv  the  latter  appendages  were  of  a  silky  hue  and 
not  beautiful,  but  the  best  and  finest  birds  had  them,  and  probably 
they  had  long  appertained  to  the  breed.  At  once  English  fancien 
set  to  work  to  ^t  rid  of  them ;  thev  crossed  Leghorns  with  Minorcas, 
forgot  about  size,  about  colour  of  hackle,  about  brightness  of  legs— 
the  great  object  was  white  earlobes.  They  have  almost  been  ob- 
tained, hti  at  great  sacrifice.  This  is  simply  a  puerile  fiincy,  and 
not  the  breeding  of  true  fanciers. 

We  have  instanced  these  cases  to  show  the  way  in  which  we 
think  a  well-defined  oiiental  breed  like  Japanese  Bantams  diould  be 
approached.    Things  in  the  east  move  slowly ;  but  if  slow,  easterns 
are  very  persevering.     It  is  probable  that  all  selection  of  particular 
specimens  with  the  view  of  producing  or  perpetuating  pecuUaritiea 
originated  in  the  east.    It  has  doubtless  been  the  cradle  of  our 
races  of  fancy  poultrr  and  fancy  Pigeons  as  it  has  been  of  races  of 
men.    It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  those  who  nave  produced  the  many  curious  types  of  oriental 
Pigeons,  or  distinctive  miniature  races  like  the  Pekin  or  Japanese 
Bantam.     When  intelligent  people  have  for  generations  been  aim- 
ing at  producing  a  bird  with  certain  characteristics  it  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  for  us,  their  inferiors  in  the  skill  and  patience  necessary 
for  such  a  task,  just  to  decide  that  this  is  and  that  is  not  to  be  a  point 
of  a  breed  without  doing  our  best  to  discover  what  its  producers  and 
native  fanciers  consider  to  be  its  beauty.    As  in  the  caso  of  J  apanese 
Silkies,  thero  is  much  probability  that  in  these  days  when  commu- 
nication, even  in  Japan,  is  ever  Decoming  easier,  travelling  fanciers 
will  give  us  some  information,  and  some  may  be  gained  possibly 
from  pictures,  as  to  the  true  standard  for  these  Bantams.    At  all 
events,  we  hope  that  those  who  have  to  draw  up  such  a  standard  for 
^e  guidance  of  breeders  will  look  to  the  poinU  of  those  imported 
birds  which  are  evidently  highly  bred.    They  will,  we  fancy,  have 
little  difficulty  in  seeing  that  short  legs  and  long  tails  carried 
squirrel- wise  are  among  their  characteristics,  and  then  we  shall  not 
see  a  cup  card  over  a  pair  with  long  legs  and  small  tails.    It  mattcn 
not  so  much  who  wins  this  or  that  prize,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  by 
such  an  award  unthinking  English  fanciers  should  be  encouraged  to 
try  and  spoil  a  beautiful  type  of  bird  which  it  has  probably  taken 
various  intelligent  Japanese  a  few  generations  to  obtain.— C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

flUyer-Laced  Bantam  (BaMnore).~-lt  tbera  is  the  Blijthtwt  disdiarRe 
from  tbe  nostriU  do  not  let  the  Wrd  run  with  the  rwt.  Try  effect  of  inject- 
ing dilute  solution  of  chrorinated  soda  through  tbe  noetril,  two  parts  water 
to  one  of  the  solution.  If  this  does  not  answer  you  can  only  cut  open  the  tan 
and  rsmoTe  the  cheesey  formation. 

Fowla  jPaekfng  off  Each  Othar's  Faathara  (O.  A,).-^rom  fowls 
Jack  souMthiog,  or  they  are  overfM.  Bupply  them  with  growing  sods  of  gnas, 
and  let  plenty  of  fresh  soil  be  Uken  up  with  these;  let  the  birds  also 
hare  lime  and  bricklayers' rubbish  In  thehr  run.  If  you  have  Lettuces,  giw 
some  to  the  fowls. 


lOETBOROLOOICAL  OBSSBVi.TION& 

Camdms  Rqvabi,  Lohdok. 

lAt »!«  M-  4Xr  N. ;  Long.  0»  8* 0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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RUMARKfl. 

7th.— Pine,  bright,  and  cool. 

8th.— Fine  with  bright  sunshine,  rain  at  8.80  p.m. 

»th.— Dry,  Tcry  cold  wind  ;  bright  sunshine  in  forenoon. 
10th.— Cold  and  damp. 
1 1th  .—Dull  and  overcast  throughout. 
12th.— Dry,  orercast,  except  for  short  interral  atont  noon. 
13th.— Dull  and  damp,  with  rain. 

The  temperkture  has  fallen  rapidly  to  about  its  usual  value,  but  aconupuiicd 
by  much  damp  and  cloud,  which  has  kept  the  range  o!  temperature  very  small.— 
G.  J.  STMONS. 
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POTTING  BHEDB— A  SUGGESTION. 

[  week  eomething  instmctiTe  or  in- 
bating  is  fortbcomiug  in  the  Journal 
Horticulture  for  each  claee  of  readers,' 
,  fireqnently  we  are  fayoored  with 
cles  that  the  majority,  whether 
4  f  be  employers  or  employed,  are  con- 

I  A  to    read  with  more  than  pastiing 

it.     In  this  latter  category  I  should 
I  ndfi  my  theme,  being  under  the  im- 

<  ■        presBiou  uiftt  a  garden  without  a  potting  shed 
IB  qnite  as  incomplete  as  a  builder's  yard  would 
be  without  a  workshop. 

"We  meet  with  many  strange  apologies  for  potting 
sheda ;  in  fact,  according  to  my  experience,  utterly 
unsuitable  structures  are  the  rule,  the  exceptions  being 
very  few  indeed.  In  some  instances  tbey  are  dark, 
cold,  and  wet ;  others  are  much  too  small,  and  it  may 
he  extremely  dry  and  dnsty,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  the  stokehole  ;  others,  again,  are  incon- 
veniently disposed  either  aa  regards  contiguity  to  the 
bame  ground  and  compost  yard,  or  too  great  a  distance 
&om  the  plant  houses.  Many  have  to  be  contented  with 
the  comer  of  a  shed  which  also  has  to  be  utilised  for 
storing  roots,  pots,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  and  tools. 
Yet  it  is  in  these  miserable  makeshifts  much  of  the 
most  important  work  connected  with  the  majority  of 
gardens  has  to  he  performed ;  and  is  it  to  be  wonder^  at 
if  it  is  "  scamped,"  more  especially  by  the  aasistants, 
who  may  he  thinking  more  about  getting  into  warmer 
quarters  than  the  work  in  hand  ? 

Slates  and  tiles  have  been  too  long  employed  for 
covering  roofs  where  glass  might  with  advantage  have 
been  substituted,  and  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  onr 
nndonbtedly  clever  horticultural  arc^tects  and  builders 
have  not  more  fully  realised  this.  Designs  in  abun- 
dance are  forthcoming  for  houses  adapted  to  the  cultare 
of  all  kinds  of  plants  and  fruits,  and  why  should  not 
potting  houses  be  included  ?  Not  bat  what  most  gar- 
deners are  competent  to  design  such  a  structure  ,  but 
what  is  really  wanted  is  the  suggestion  conveyed  either 
by  illustration  and  advertisement  or  a  disonssion  in 
your  columns.  Once  let  employers  as  well  as  gardeners 
realise  that  a  potting  house  may  be  made  a  source  of 
pro&t  and  pleasure,  and  I  venture  to  assert  many  new 
ones  on  improved  principles  wilL  be  constructed,  as 
well  as  many  old  ones  modified.  For  several  years  I 
have  hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to  arrange  for  the  con- 
stmotion  of  a  house  on  a  very  different  principle  to 
any  1  have  yet  seen,  but  as  I  appear  to  be  as  far  off  as 
ever  from  the  realisation  of  my  project,  I  am  now  writing 
with  the  motive  of  inducing  others  to  profit  by  my  not 


quite  original  conception.  What  I  wish  to  construct 
is  a  combination  of  potting  house  and  either  vinery, 
orchard,  or  plant  house,  and  I  have  had  ample  proof 
the  idea  is  by  no  means  impracticable. 

My  ideal  pottingbousewoud  necessarily  be  disposed, 
built,  heated,  and  utilised  according  to  circumstances, 
everything  depending  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
plant  and  fruit  houses,  whether  much  exposed  or  not, 
contiguity  to  the  boilers,  and  what  class  of  house  either 
for  fruit  or  plant  culture  was  most  required.  In  many 
cases  it  would  have  a  span-roof,  the  walls  to  support 
this  being  about  9  feet  high  all  round,  the  ends  above 
this  height  being  glazed.  I  would  dispose  a  stroi^ 
potting  bench  along  the  darkest  side,  a  staging  of  the 
same  width  round  the  rest  of  the  available  space,  and 
a  strong  shelf  considerably  higher  completely  round 
the  house.  These  benches  and  shelves  would  be  found 
serviceable  for  plant-growing,  and  more  especially  for 
-drying  cff  many  plants  and  bulbs  which  generally,  even 
when  fairly  treated,  present  a  veiy  poor  appearance 
in  the  plant  hoases ;  and  where  uufairly  treated — 
that  is  lo  say,  when  stored  away  under  the  stages, 
are  apt  to  prove  disappointing  when  taken  in  hand 
again.  The  roof  could  be  utilised  for  Grape,  Peach, 
and  Nectarine  culture,  or  if  preferable,  especially  in  an 
unheated  structure,  for  Pears  and  Plums,  the  roots  of 
these  in  each  instance  being  confined  in  narrow  raised 
brick  pits  nnder  the  benches.  Boses,  again,  would 
succeed  admirably  on  the  roof  or  trained  across  over- 
head, and  if  preferable  both  these  and  Grape  Vines 
may  easily  be  planted  in  an  ontside  border.  I  may 
mention  having  had  the  pleasure  last  season  of  inspect- 
ing a  plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  ttose  growing  in  a  very 
poor  though  light  potting  shed,  which  was  carrying 
fully  two  hundred  expanded  blooms,  while  numberless 
buds  were  developing.  I  have  also  seen  good  Grapes 
grown  in  a  potting  house  disposed  on  the  north  side  of 
a  garden  wall  and  at  the  tnd  of  a  range  of  houses.  If 
these  results  ore  possible  under  difficulties  much  better 
things  might  be  achieved  in  a  well-designed  boose. 

It  may  be  said,  "'Why  build  a  house  for  potting  pur- 
poses that  will  cost  as  much  as  an  ordinary  plant  or  fruit 
house  ?"  I  argue.  Is  it  not  better  to  provide  a  roomy, 
light,  and  warm  structure  where  most  importaut  work 
can  be  performed  comfortably  and  without  possible 
injury  to  the  plants,  especiHlly  seeing  that  this  same 
house,  besides  being  a  boon  to  the  employed,  can  be 
made  profitable  to  the  proprietor  ?  According  to  pre- 
sent arrangements  much  of  the  potting  necessary  in 
the  case  of  hothouse  plants  has  to  be  performed  in  the 
houses  where  the  plants  are  growing,  simply  because 
the  sheds  are  too  cold  or  otherwise  nnsuitable  for  the 
work.  A  potting  bouse  or  shed  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  including 
heaps  of  soil,  broken  crocks,  dirty  and  clean  flower  pots  ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  these  even  in  many  cases  under 
the  present  arrangements  should  be  properly  disposed 
elsewhere. 

As  before  stated,  slates  and  tiles  have  too  long  been 
relied  upon  for  covering  roo&,  as  a  gloss  roof  if  origin- 
ally dearer  is  the  ohespest  eventually.  Many  an  out- 
house, if  glaEed  instead  of  being  covered  with  slates  or 
tiles,  would  easily  be  adapted  for  hardy  fruit  culture. 
With  the  aid  of  glass  and  no  great  amount  of  skill  in 
cultivation,  «uch  kinds  as  ipricots,  FInms,  Gherncs, 
Figs,  and  in  many  districts  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
could  be  relied  on  to  yield  abundantly,  and  without 
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materially  interfering  with  the  utility  of  the  stmctare. 
Borne  of  the  best  Grapes  I  have  seen  this  season,  and 
which  were  bought  in  this  district,  were  grown  in  a  glass 
corridor  originally  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a  covered  way  between  a  private  house  and  an 
office.  A  friend  of  mine  grows  Oucumben  in  an  engine 
room,  and  we  also  hear  of  similar  places  being  utilised 
for  plant  culture.  Glass  is  of  necessity  freely  employed 
in  the  construction  of  railway  signal  boxes,  and  most 
of  us  have  seen  many  of  these  gay  with  healthy  pot 
plants. 

One  other  example  of  the  advantages  of  a  glass  roof 
and  I  have  done.  Several  years  ago  I  walked  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  see  the  crops  of  fruit  hanging  on 
a  number  of  trees  grown  under  a  timber  shed  owned 
by  a  builder  at  Beeston  near  Nottingham.  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly  ihe  glass  roof  was  supported  at  the  back  by 
a  low  garden  wall,  and  in  the  front,  which  was  highest 
and  open,  with  pillars  at  wide  intervals.  Here  was 
stored  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  while  the  roof  was 
covered  with  Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum 
trees.  The  fruit  of  the  former  had  been  picked,  but 
the  others  were  beautifully  fruited.  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarine  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum  were  particu- 
larly fine.  The  trees  were  standard-trained,  and  I 
believe  were  planted  and  trained  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  of  the  Chilwell  Nurseries. — 
W.  Igoulden. 
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iNSRcnaDBs-cjaiBouc  acid  AXD  MBTHYIATID  SFmiTB- 

WATABINO,  VBNTILA.TINO.  • 

There  is  nothing,  I  quite  agree  with  W.  Litchfield  of 
Covenlry,  like  soft  water  and  the  syringe  as  an  insecticide.  If 
plants  are  kept  in  good  heahh  by  proper  care  and  attention  in 
watering  and  syringing  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  insecti- 
cides, and  a  little  soft  soap  in  the  water  used  at  a  tempera' ure 
of  120**  to  130^  will  do  no  plants  harm,  and  is  a  pretty  sure 
remedy  against  red  spider,  thrips,  and  green  fly.  I  am,  how- 
ever, very  much  surprised  that  so  manv  persons  still  recommend 
tha  most  dangerous  insecticide  under  its  different  names  of 
paraffin,  petroleum,  kerosene  oil,  &c.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  No  doubt  with  soft  soap,  soda,  and  constantly  working 
the  syringe  into  the  mixture  it  may  for  a  time  be  separated 
into  smaller  particles,  but  it  is  almost  always  left  bemnd  on 
the  leaves  in  its  original  form  of  paraffin,  and  nothing  is  more 
destructive  to  tender  foliage  than  it  is.  The  smell,  too,  which 
is  left  behind  when  a  house  has  been  freely  SjFrtnged  with  it, 
is  enough  to  drive  anyone  out  of  it  for  many  days,  and,  after 
all,  it  ¥dll  not  kill  mealv  bug.  I  have  found  carbolic  acid 
much  safer  to  use  ;  merely  the  common  commercial  carbolic 
acid. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  is  to  set  half  a  dozen  or  more  clear 
quart  winebottles  and  place  in  hiuf  of  them  about  an  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  each,  then  fill  up  with  soft  wa  er.  When  the 
acid,  which  is  heavier  than  the  water,  has  settled  poor  oft  the 
liquid,  which  will  be  nearly  clear,  in  o  one  of  the  empty 
bottles,  and  continue  the  process  till  all  the  add  is  dissolved. 
The  result  is  a  saturated  solution,  as  pure  soft  water  is  capable 
of  dissolving,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  carbolic  acid,  a 
certain  per-centage.  This  solution  may  be  corked  for  use,  and 
about  one  part  to  ten  be  added  in  the  water  used  for  Sjrrinnng. 
It  is  especially  useful  for  scale  and  the  white  aphis,  and  one 
advantage  is  that  it  does  not  leave  the  same  un^easant  smell 
behind,  nor  does  it  injure  paint  as  soft  soap  and  paraffin  does. 
It  is  better  not  to  use  it  too  strong  with  tender  youne  foliage, 
but  plants  that  have  stifiEer  foliage,  such  as  CameUias  and 
Cyclamens,  can  bear  it  stronger. 

I  have  also  found  methylated  spirit  a  very  useful  u>plication 
to  destroy  mealy  bug,  used  with  a  feather  or  camelVnair  brush 
in  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  remove  with  a  sponge.    Take, 


for  instance,  the  flower  of  the  Poinsettias  in  the  centre  of  the 
brac.s,  and  those  of  the  Stephanotis  when  first  showing  buds. 
May  I  ask  those  who  have  tried  fir-tree  oil  whether  there  is 
any  practical  difference  between  it  and  pure  turpentine,  which 
I  have  of  en  used  in  very  weak  solution,  especially  for  black 
aphides  on  Peach  trees  in  a  small  unheated  Peach  house, 
syringing  afterwards  with  pure  water  ? 

While  speaking  of  the  free  use  of  soft  water,  I  can  quite 
corroborate  the  remarks  of  one  of  your  correspondents  on  the 
subject  of  watering  plants,  cspeciidly,  I  may  say,  in  winter 
ana  early  spring.  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  make  persons 
who  are  not  thoroughly  expenenced  in  watering  understand 
when  to  water  and  how  to  water.  So  many  men  water  all  the 
plants  in  a  house,  when  they  are  told  to  water,  indiscriminately, 
whether  they  are  in  large  pots  or  small,  or  whether  they  are 
dry  or  not,  or  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  hot-water  pipes 
or  standing  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  house.  I  remember  once 
in  a  friend^s  garden  being  asked  by  the  gardener  what  to  do 
to  prevent  Calceolarias  damping  off.  He  took  me  to  see  them, 
ana  I  saw  the  bedding  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  and  C.  aurea 
floribnnda  in  small  pots  on  shelves  in  a  vineiy  facing  the 
south,  catching  every  ray  of  sun  there  might  be,  and  flagging 
by  want  of  water.  He  was  rather  surprised  when  I  told 
him  the  only  chance  was  to  take  them  down  from  the  shelf 
and  plunge  each  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then  to  stand  them 
in  the  coolest  place  he  could  find  ;  and  he  was  still  more  sur- 
prised when  I  told  him  that  none  of  my  bedding  Calceolarias 
were  ever  inside  a  house,  but  were  always  struck  in  the  open 
pound  with  a  frame  over  them,  and  merely  protected  by  litter 
m  severe  weather.  Some  persons,  a^ain,  only  keep  the  surface 
of  the  soil  damp,  giving  a  slight  spnnkling  with  a  rose  on  the 
surface,  whereas  the  roots  may  be  as  d^  as  ever.  Others, 
again,  when  the  pots  are  thoroughly  drv  and  the  soil  cracked 
away  from  the  siaes,  hear  the  water  go  tnrough,  and  think  that 
the  plant  must  be  properly  watered.  Nothing  in  my  experience 
injures  plants  more  in  winter  when  fire  heat  has  to  be  kept  up 
tlmn  allowing  them  to  be  too  diy  at  the  roots,  especially  when 
on  open  staging  over  hot- water  pipes,  for  when  once  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  flag  by  want  of  water  the  younger  and  tender 
rootlets  are  sure  to  suffer. 

The  question  of  ventilation,  too,  which  has  much  to  do  with 
watering,  has  cropped  up  in  your  last  issue.  For  my  part  I  am 
sure  that  in  winter  very  little  ventilation  is  ever  required,  as 
hot- water  pipes  secure  a  constant  circulation  of  air.  I  have 
openings  in  the  brickwork  under  the  stages  with  moveable 
shutters  worked  by  means  of  a  cord,  and  air  is  supplied  under 
the  plants  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hot-water  pipes 
before  it  is  admitted  to  the  house.  What  we  have  to  avoid  is 
cold  draughts,  which  are  not  necessary  for  securing  a  proper 
change  of  air. — C.  P.  P. 


TASTES  IN  FLORICULTURE. 

Ik  his  note  on  <*  Horticulture  in  1882  "  <<  D.,  DmI,"  speak- 
ing of  the  **  craze  for  single  Dahlias"  (page  56)  says,  **  The 
craze  has,  I  think,  been  evidently  encouraged  by  the  granting 
of  seven  certificates  for  sinsle  Dahlias  in  one  dav  by  the  Floru 
Committee."     Will  you  allow  me  to  remind  him  and  your 
readers  that  on  this  occasion  the  two  largest  growers  exhibited, 
and  that  a  great  part  of  the  tables  on  both  sides  of  the  Council 
room  were  covered   with  endless   new  varieties  of  colour, 
making  a  display  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ?    The 
Floral  Committee  selected  seven  out  of  the  hundreds  for  firet- 
class  certificatesT-that  is,  they  marked  seven  single  Dahlias  as 
being  in  their  opinion  far  in  advance  in  colour  and  form,  and 
as  being  very  desirable  plants,  but  did  not  in  any  way  con- 
sider the  comparative  merits  of  single  and  double  Dahlias.    I 
think,  judging  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  people  about 
here,  considered  of  taste,  on  single  Dahlias  grown  in  a  neigh- 
bour's garden,  the  craze  is  likely  to  be  an  enduring  one.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  situations  in  some  gardens  snitable 
for  single  Dahlias  where  the  most  beautiful  of  the  doubles 
would  be  out  of  place,  unless,  perhaps,  some  of  the  beautiful 
little  Pompons  which  Mr.  Turner  has  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion.   It  seems  to  me  best  to  enjoy  one's  own  hobbies,  and  let 
others  enjoy  theirs.    The  bountiful  mother  Horticulture  has 
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pleasures  and  work  enough  for  all  her  votariefr,  with  all  their 
Tarieties  of  taste.  Some  take  the  greatest  delight  in  Carna- 
tions arranged  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pincers ;  others  in  making 
individnal  Gooseberries  of  an  enormous  size  ;  others  in  bean 
tifnl  Tarieties  of  Ferns  ;  while  others  care  only  for  species. 
Bog  plants,  water  plants,  rock  plants^^Orchids  have  all  their 
admirers,  and  I  think  it  is  best  lor  the  advancement  of  horti- 
cnltnre  that  this  should  be  so.  I  should  have  written  this  note 
sooner  after  the  publication  of  your  Journal,  but  had  been 
away  on  a  short  garden  run  with  my  son.  It  began  with  8ir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  Orchids,  which  were  a  great  treat,  and  re- 
mind^ by  their  perfect  cultivation  of  old  days  with  Mr. 
Rocker,  only  with  a  great  increase  of  numbers  of  species  and 
varieties.  We  then  went  to  a  relative  at  Reigate,  wno  gave  ns 
the  best  large  home-grewn  Oranges  which  I  have  ever  tasted 
from  a  tree  in  one  or  his  houses,  and  drove  us  over  to  Pendell 
Court  Gardens,  where  Mr.  Green  showed  all  his  plant  wonders. 
The  cut  blooms  which  he  brings  up  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Floral  Committee  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  beauty  when 
Been  on  the  plants.  The  out-of-door  department,  where  I 
should  have  been  most  at  home,  was  at  rest,  but  showed  what 
beauty  there  must  be  in  summer. — George  F.  Wilson. 


FRUIT-GROWING  ON  CHALK  SOILS 

The  criticism  of  your  correspondent  "  J.  H.  H."  on  page  29  on 
the  above  subject,  demands  a  passing  notice  from  me  ;  brief  it 
shall  be,  but  to  the  point  In  the  first  place  1  must  candidly  say 
that  on  reading  his  remarks  over  a  second  time  1  was  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  be 
was  a  practical  man  or  not.  Assuming,  however,  that  he  is,  I  am 
surprised  that  he  is  not  better  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  any 
of  the  old  authors  than  he  appears  to  be,  and  that  be  is  not  is 
I^inly  visible  from  the  fact  of  his  statement  '*  Fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  before  the  advantages  of  root-lifting  ana  pruning  were 
understood,"  itc.  If  he  did  not  know  it  before,  let  me  inform  him 
now  for  the  first  time  that  the  practices  referred  to  have  been 
known  for  centuries. 

Seeing  that  **  J.  H.  H."  admits  that  he  has  had  no  experience 
on  chalk  soil,  it  is  quite  evident  that  be  is  not  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  of  mnch  value  on  the  subject,  and  it  seems  rather  strange 
why  he  should  put  himself  forth  as  a  teacher  on  such  a  topic, 
as  what  he  states  can  have  little  weight  with  those  who  are 
located  on  chalk  soiln,  and  in  whose  interest  my  note  (page  525 
last  volume)  was  written.  The  number  of  random  phraises  your 
correspondent  makes  use  of  precludes  me  from  alluding  to  all  of 
them  in  detail ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring 
to  one  or  two.  Firstly,  as  to  "  imported  loam,"  permit  me  to  say 
that  if  he  will  read  my  note  (page  625)  over  a  second  time  he  will 
find  no  allusion  made  therein  to  such  a  commodity.  What  was 
mentioned  was  *'  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  in  tbe  locality," 
and  not  brought  "  ten  miles  by  canal  route." 

**  J.  H.  H."  also  asks,  **Is  the  garden  to  be  deepened  by  render- 
ing barren  a  portion  of  the  park  or  farm  ? "  Decidedly  not,  is  my 
reply ;  neither  is  there  any  necessity  for  such  a  thing,  and  this 
your  coneapondent  may  proTe  to  his  own  satisfaction  if,  when  he 
obtains  turf  from  pastiire  land,  he  will  add  the  same  bulk  of  old 
soil  from  the  garden  and  sow  it  with  a  mixture  of  grass  seed  suit- 
able to  the  locality  in  April.  By  so  doing  he  will  hardly  be  able 
in  twelve  months*  time  to  tell  where  the  tul  was  taken  from.  My 
reply  to  "J.  H.  H.'s"  note  might  be  considerably  enlarged,  but 
as  I  am  no  advocate  for  superfluous  writing  I  will  not  trespass  on 
your  valuable  space  by  any  further  comment. — £t  Cetera. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

A  FKW  words  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  the  Journal  as  to  the  best  way  to  attain  flowers  as  late 
as  Christmas.  Mnch  depends  upon  the  treatment  the  plants 
receive  through  the  growing  season.  I  have  had  some  good  flowers 
of  a  few  varieties  until  the  4th  of  this  month.  The  treatment  I 
give  them  is  about  the  same  as  the  other  earlier-flowering  Tarieties 
until  the  last  stopping,  which  is  not  done  until  the  end  of  July. 
The  plants  are  kept  outside  as  long  aa  possible,  covering  them  at 
night  with  tiffany  or  anything  light.  I  afterwards  pla^  them  in 
a  house  having  a  north-west  aspect,  used  also  for  retarding 
AfjJeas  and  other  plants.  I  do  not  grow  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  only  a  few  of  which  I  find  keep  best.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  Snowdrop,  a  most  valuable  Pompon  sent  out  by 
Hr.  Cannell  last  spring.  It  is  very  prolific,  not  large,  but  pure 
white ;  in  fact  the  later  it  flowers  the  more  pure  t£ey  are.    It 


requires  no  disbudding.  Fleur  de  Marie  is  another  valuable  pure 
white  variety  of  the  Anemone  type,  flowering  remarkably  late, 
though  the  guard  florets  are  apt  to  damp.  MalTssflora  is  a  very 
late  Japanese  form,  also  pare  white ;  but  to  have  it  good  it  must 
not  be  stopped  at  all.  I  have  mentioned  these  three,  as  white 
flowers  are  uways  in  demand,  more  especially  at  Christmas  and 
Baster.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  Lady  Slade  as  a  lilac 
incurved  varietv  which  comes  veiy  handsome  late.  This  I  think 
the  best  of  all  the  coloured  kinds,  especially  for  specimen  glasses 
or  table  decoration.  Isabella  Bott  is  another  grand  variety.  I 
must  not  omit  one  other  Pompon,  a  very  useful  variety  of  the 
Anemone  section  ;  it  is  useful  for  bouquets  or  floral  decoration,  as 
it  lasts  a  long  time  after  being  cut — Souvenir  de  Jersey,  a  veiy 
bright  orange  Pompon,  with  fringed  edges  and  lasts  remarkably 
well,  but  must  be  disbadded  or  it  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

The  following  are  a  few  others  which  I  have  fonnd  nsefal  of  the 
incurved  sorts  : — Angelma,  Blonde  Beauty,  Guernsey  Nagget, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Duchess  of  Teck  (a  sport  from  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington) ;  Themis,  Nonpareil,  Bve,  l^Uow  Perfection. 
Julia  LagraTi^  is  a  very  useful  reflexed  variety,  one  of  the 
darkest  in  colour,  must  not  ^  disbudded.  Progne  is  also  very 
useful  and  keeps  well,  requiring  disbudding.  Several  of  tbe 
Pompon  varieties  I  find  keep  well,  such  as  Brilliant,  Bob, 
Calliope,  Madame  Martbe,  and  the  Golden  variety  of  the  latter 
which  should  be  in  every  collection.  Rosinante  is  very  free, 
silveiy-rose  tipped  with  gold  ;  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  to  grow 
in  small  pots  for  market  or  furnishing. 

Japanese  do  not  keep  so  well  as  the  incurved  kinds.  I  find  La 
Nymph  one  of  the  very  best ;  with  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  White, 
Meg  Merrilees,  Striatum,  Yellow  Dragon,  Gloire  d*Or,  Laciniatum 
(comes  very  pretty  when  not  disbudded),  and  Qrandiflorum.  I  may 
here  add  I  have  seen  some  quantities  of  Elaine,  and  veiy  good 
flowers  too,  produced  on  the  stems  of  plants  where  the  flower  was 
cut  early  in  November.  Guernsey  Nugget  will  throw  very  useful 
flowers  this  way  ;  I  have  had  these  as  late  as  the  end  of  January. 
Perhaps  these  few  remarks  may  induce  some  of  your  readers  to 
state  their  experience  with  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums.— 
A  Gbowsb. 

A  TRIAL  OF  POTATOES. 

I  SEND  you  the  results  of  last  season's  trial  of  the  following 
kinds  of  Potatoes.  Possibly  you  may  think  them  of  interest  to 
your  readers.  7  lbs.  of  each  variety  were  planted,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  as  follows : — Ashleaf,  41  lbs. ;  SuttoDS*  First  and  Best, 
80  Ibj. ;  Beauty  of  Hebron,  84  lbs. ;  Reading  Hero,  126  lbs. ; 
Reading  Russet,  68  Ib^. ;  Reading  Abbey,  39  Ibi. ;  Suttons*  Fifty- 
fold,  65  Ib^. ;  Suttons*  Red-bkin  Flourball,  120  Ibj. ;  Magnum 
Bonum,  102  Ibi. ;  Rector  of  Woodstock,  42  lbs. ;  Schoolmaster, 
46  Ibi.  It  will  be  seen  that  Reading  Hero  is  the  heaviest  cropper, 
but  the  two  seasons  I  have  grown  it  it  unfortunately  decayed 
after  being  stored  ;  so  I  reluctantly  discard  it,  as  I  do  tbe  light 
croppers.  For  the  future  I  propose  growing  only  Magnum  Bonum, 
Red-skin  Flourball,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  I  may  add  the 
eleven  rows  were  grown  side  by  side,  27  inches  apart ;  each  con- 
sisted of  eighty  roots,  14  inches  apart,  and  on  a  light  soil  without 
manure.  If  the  three  sorts  I  have  selected  can  be  improved 
upon  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  of  any  hints  to  that  effect. 

T,  Robinson,  Suffolk, 


PLANTS  FOR  A  DARK  CONSERVATORY. 

A  DIFFICULTY. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  what  climbers  or  other 

Slants  are  best  suited  for  covering  tbe  back  wall  and  roof  of  a 
ark  conservatory  7  The  house  is  28  feet  long,  11  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  9  feet  6  inches  wide,  tbe  only  light  it  gets  being  from 
six  windows  in  front,  which  are  3  feet  wide  each,  5  feet  6  inches 
above  tbe  floor,  and  glased  with  small  panes  of  glass  about  1|  inch 
wide  and  6  inches  long.  The  house  can  be  heated  in  cold  weather. 
May  I  further  ask  what  plants  are  best  suited  for  the  decoration 
of  this  house  ?  We  have  no  stage  nor  any  means  of  planting  out, 
therefore  the  plants  are  airanged  on  the  tiled  floor,  and  I  find 
they  damp  off  very  much,  while  some,  such  as  Ferns  and  Snca* 
lyptuses,  shrivel  as  though  they  were  scorebed.  Would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  have  a  low  stage,  say  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  high  7 
Any  information  that  can  be  kindly  given  will  be  gratefully 
received. — ^A.  T. 

Lambbth  Palaob  Garukks.— In  a  recent  article  upon  these 
gardens  in  a  daily  contemporary  the  following  particulars  were  given 
— ^  Authorities  appear  to  diifer  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  'park 
and  gardens'  attached  to  Lambeth  Palace.    Originally  it  seems  to 
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have  been  18  acres,  bai  it  far  exeeeded  this  at  one  tfana.    Tke  Utchea 

f;arden  used  to  cover  8  or  4  acres,  and  maj  do  so  now,  and  need  to  be 
amons  for  the  abundance  and  eioellence  of  its  fruit  and  Tegetablei. 
Cardinal  Pole  is  beliered  to  bare  planted  certain  Fis  trees,  which 
formerly  grew  against  that  part  of  the  building,  with  the  foundation 
of  which  he  is  accredited.  Mr.  Allen  sa;fs  that  thej  *  are  of  the 
white  Marseilles  sort,  and  still  bear  delicious  fruit.'  When  Allen 
wrote,  faoweyer,  Lambeth  was  hardlj  the  Lambeth  of  to-daj.  The 
smoke  demon  had  hardly  OTerspreaa  the  place  as  he  has  now,  and  if 
Cardinal  Pole's  Fig  trees  were  still  in  their  prime  they  would,  we 
fear,  hardly  be  very  famous  as  fruit^bearers.  There  were  two  of 
them,  and  kr.  Timbs,  in  his  '  Curiosities  of  London,*  says  that  they 
were  more  than  60  feet  an  height  and  40  in  breadth,  and  one  of 
them  was  28  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  other  ti  inches.  Thej 
had  to  be  romored  during  the  rebuilding  of  a  part  of  the  Palace, 
but  they  are.  we  belieye.  represented  still  by  young  trees  propa- 
gated from  toem,  and  sttil  growing  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
library.  There  used  to  be  in  a  small  priyate  garden  attached  to  the 
Palace  a  third  Fig  tree,  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  planted  by 
Cardinal  Pole  like  the  other  two.  Whether  that,  too.  has  disappeared 
we  are  unable  to  say.  Another  feature  of  the  grounds  here,  which 
used  at  one  time  to  attract  considerable  attention,  was  a  curiously 
constructed  summer  honse,  said  to  haye  been  built  or  designed  by 
Dr.  John  Ponet,  chaplain  to  one  of  the  Archbishops,  and  who  aeems 
to  haye  been  something  of  a  genius  this  way.  It  was  a  wooden 
fabric  standing  a  short  distance  from  the  Palaoe,  and  waa  repeatedly 
patcht^  and  repaired  by  Archbishop  Parker.  At  length,  howeyer, 
It  ftill  into  such  decay  that  it  had  to  be  cleared  off.  The  garden  has 
sufft-red  a  good  deal  in  many  ways.  In  1779  a  twriflc  storm  threw 
down  three  chimneys  from  the  Palace  and  tore  off  a  great  part  of  the 
roof,  while  in  the  grounds  no  less  than  seyenteen  large  timber  treat 
were  uprooted.  Then  the  embanking  of  the  Thames  took  off  a  slice, 
which  unfortunately  included  the  famous  *  Bishop's  Walk,'  with  its 
fine  row  of  Elm  trees,  beneath  which  crusaders  and  monks,  priests 
and  princes,  had  strolled  and  chatted  century  after  century.  After 
all  curtailments,  however,  it  was  stated  the  other  day  at  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  that  the  gardens  and  the  meadow  at  the 
oack  of  the  Palace  still  measured  alx>ut  21  acres  in  extent." 


MAKING  AND  RENOVATING  LAWN& 

{ConHnvedJrompage  48,) 

The  lawn  set  apart  solely  for  ornament  shonld  be  on  that  tide 
or  front  of  the  mansion  or  building  it  adjoint  which  it  leatt  liable 
to  have  itt  privacy  intermj^ted.  It  tbould  also  be  in  the  position 
with  the  best  aspect  for  viewing  distant  objectt,  whether  park, 
woodland  scenery,  or  cultivated  gronnd.  A  hedge  or  fence  of  anj 
kind  as  a  boundary  is  most  objectionable,  but  at  tome  meant  of 
separation  is  absolutely  necessary  a  flat-bar  iron  fence  it  the  bett, 
at  a  sunk  fence  is  now  seldom  formed.  It  should  not  be  inters 
tected  by  walks,  bat  if  one  be  abeolntely  neceetary  it  thonld  be 
taken  directly  across  it  and  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  building, 
at  a  distance  from  the  latter  equal  to  the  height  from  the  bate  to 
the  eaves,  which  will  admit  of  the  building  being  Tie  wed  from  the 
walk  at  a  favourable  angle— i.«.,  45^  It  is  detirable  in  most 
cases  to  have  the  lawn  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  building, 
which  allows  of  the  latter  being  teen  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
the  objects  or  prospect  from  it  are  obterved  moet  effectively. 

The  Subboundincm  of  a  Lawk.— If  the  lawn  tenninate  in 
park  scenery,  broad  expanses  of  green  sward,  flat  or  nndnlating, 
with  trees,  mostly  deciduous,  having  nmbrageons  heads,  at  Oak, 
Elm,  Limet,  Beech,  and  Chettnut,  and  tuch  smaller  treet  at 
Tloin,  Beam,  Mountain  Ash,  aa4  Wild  Cherry,  with  HoUy  and 
Yew  as  evergreent.  Alders,  Willows,  and  Poplut  being  employed 
in  low  wet  positions  or  for  skirting  ttreamt ;  witti  Oak  on  the 
deepest  and  best  soil,  knoUt  tupporting  Orabt,  Thonur,  ftc.,  attod- 
ated  with  Holly  and  Tew,  the  higl^  eminences  capped  with 
Piaet,  and  the  declifitiet  with  Spruce ;  bat  whilst  the  park  tieet 
are  chiefly  of  an  indigenoat  character,  nearer  home  exotic  treet 
may  be  employed  with  advantage,  yet  not  to  the  extent  of  form* 
ing  a  dittinct  feature.  I  do  not  mean  that  becaute  the  park  treet 
are  principally  Oak,  &c.,  that  those  onght  to  be  continued  right 
up  to  the  building  to  the  exclusion  of  other  treet ;  neterthelett,  an 
Oak  would  be  the  fittest  and  most  effective  object  that  coald  be 
employed  for  the  lawn  at  one  or  both  flankt  of  the  building,  and 
for  the  front  too  if  the  building  recede  in  any  part  of  itt  frontage. 
The  stately  formt  of  declduout  trees  harmonite  better  with  a 
building  at  all  seatont  than  monotonont  tapering  Conifers,  the 
majettic  Cedar  of  Lebanon  alone  excepted.  With  park  tcenefy 
comprited  of  the  commonest  trees,  a  Holly  or  Tew  is  more  in 
character  in  the  foreground  than  any  exotic,  simply  beeanse  they 
hannonite  with  the  adjoining  loeneiy.  It  it  not  intended  that 
becunee  there  be  Oak  it  must  not  be  attociatod  with  the  other 
Tarieties  and  species  of  the  gennt ;  that  haidng  Beech  the  Porple 
and  Fecn-leayed  mntt  be  excluded,  aod  <ao  en  witti  Sims  and  - 


Maplet,  for  te  do  to  would  be  te  Icee  much  beanty  {ntepanble 
from  variety  and  ccmtratt  both  of  form  and  colonr. 

In  cate  the  ground  tlope  from  the  bailding  and  it  terminated 
by  a  hollow,  advantage  tnoold  be  ttJcen  of  this  where  there  it  * 
proper  tupply  of  water  to  convert  it  into  a  pond,  widened  stream, 
or  lake,  at  the  extent  of  the  hollow  and  tupply  of  water  will 
admit.  If  there  be  a  constant  tupply  of  water  to  at  to  admit  of 
the  formation  of  a  waterfall  or  cascade  the  lower  end  may  be 
formed  of  rock ;  «nd  being  formed  of  boulders  bedded  in  and 
coated  with  cement  so  as  to  resemble  natural  rock,  it  will  have 
an  effective  appearance  when  seen  obliquely,  as  it  should  be,  from 
the  principal  point  of  view,  the  tides  of  the  fall  or  cascade  being 
planted  with  awarf  evergreens,  ench  at  Bbododendron  ponticnm 
attociated  with  Femt  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  If  the  view 
beyond  the  water  extend  in  park  or  other  tcenery,  txeet  or  tfanbs 
thould  be  introduced  tparingly  if  al  all,  and  when  employed 
should  be  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  tcenery  beyond ;  but  if  it 
be  near  cultivatea  ground  the  planting  at  the  back  mntt  be  more 
liberal,  and,  whilst  not  entirely  closing  the  view  in  that  direction, 
will  considerably  modify  the  formal  aspect.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  inadvisable  to  continue  the  view  beyond  the  water,  then  with 
as  large  a  grass  margin  at  the  ground  admita  of.  a  baclu^roand 
of  tuch  shrubs  and  trees  as  are  adapted  for  low  grotmd  if  flat ;  or 
if  it  rise  more  or  lest  abruptly,  commence  with  tuch  plante  as 
Bhododendront  ditpoeed  in  gronpt  irregularly,  attociated  with 
Conifert  (Abiet,  including  Piceas)  that  thrive  in  moist  toil ;  and 
at  a  higher  elevation  it  reached  Pinuset  should  be  ditpoted  in 
mattet  of  one  kind  with  Larohet  and  Scotch  Fir. 

In  cate  of  the  bnilding  being  tituated  on  the  tide  or  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  the  ground  tloping  from  it  more  or  lett  regularly,  or  it 
may  be  abruptly,  to  a  ravine  or  wooded  valley  with  a  ttream  of 
water  at  the  bottom,  the  treatsient  will  be  of  a  mote  difficult 
detcription  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing,  at  indeed  it  will  excel  im 
interett  and  beauty  from  the  greater  variety  and  extent  of  vieir. 
When  the  ground  tlopet  gradually  from  the  principal  point  of 
▼iew  to  the  stream  it  will  be  well  to  continue  the  lawn  if  it  can 
be  seen  down  to  the  water  and  oontinne  it  on  the  other  side,  so  as 
to  show  the  water  to  the  best  advantage  and  for  the  display  of 
trees  on  the  margins.  If  at  the  entranoe  of  the  straam  from 
the  wooded  sides  of  the  ravine  to  the  grassy  plain  it  can  be  made 
to  form  a  waterfall,  it  ouffht  to  be  done. 

If  the  ground  is  very  abrupt,  so  as  to  prerent  any  gnat  extent 
of  yisible  lawn  being  formed  Crom  the  principal  point  of  view, 
then  it  will  saffioe  to  form  so  much  as  can  be  msdily  seen,  and 
form  at  this  point  that  which  is  to  be  the  foreground  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees  below  and  beyond.  These  of  necessity  must  be  lowt 
but  of  different  heights,  so  as  to  giye  the  whole  a  tufted  appear- 
ance, harmonising  with  that  of  the  trees  bdow;  for  however 
wooded  a  valley  may  be,  the  trees  forming  it  will  have  attained 
to  different  heights.  If  the  view  beyond  the  wooded  Tallej  be 
that  of  cultivated  land  distinguished  by  hedgerows  with  farm- 
steads, then  it  will  first  be  essential  to  so  plant  the  sides  as  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  lines  of  fence,  and  this  more  partien- 
larly  next  the  wood,  disposing  them  so  as  to  haye  a  harmonising 
effect  With  a  farmsUau)  so  situated  as  to  form  an  object  of 
interest  and  beauty  it  should  be  made  to  stand  ont  prominently 
b^  planting  trees  at  the  back  and  sides,  and  be  seen  through  a 
▼ista  by  allowing  the  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  wood  to  te  of 
a  low  or  shrubby  dhtraeter,  or,  better  ttill,  let  the  homestead  be 
seen  acrom  green  pastues.--0.  Abbet. 

(To  bs  OQDtiiiiiedO 


MAR£CHAL  NIEL  ROSBa 

I  FIND  thit  fine  Bote  tncceedt  very  well  on  the  Briar  ttock ; 
and  if  I  want  to  raite  any,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  plant  Briars 
against  a  touth  wall,  and  have  them  budded  there.  In  fine 
teasons  like  we  had  tome  years  ago  they  did  pretty  well  bndded 
in  the  open  garden,  but  have  not  done  so  lately.  The  severe 
winten  of  a  few  years  back  were  very  tiying.  I  nave  had  laige 
trees  with  at  many  at  two  hundred  fine  bloomt  all  out  at  one  time 
against  the  houte ;  bnt  they  were  much  injured  by  the  levere  f rott^ 
and  either  died  or  had  to  be  cut  bank,  but  I  haye  young  ones 
coming  on  to  supply  their  places.  In  the  absence  of  any  tssj 
seyere  frost  they  have  a  tendency  to  get  bare  at  the  lower  part  dl 
the  tree,  and  should  be  cut  back  and  started  again,  or  Bilars 
planted  to  be  budded  and  take  the  place  after  a  wnile  of  the  old* 
It  is  not  too  late  to  moTO  Brian  now  for  that  pnrpose. — ^AM atsob, 
CIreneeiter, 

CuLTiTRB  OP  Htdkavbxas.— Hr.  A.  Touug  has  given  tome  very 
good  hints  on  the  culture  of  this  useful  plant,  but  I  think  he  his 
omitted  one  inipertant  poiint  in  its  onltivation— namely,  &ibaddfaig 
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or  thiDTiiiiK  tha  flower  traw,  I  differ  ilightly  from  him  tn  tbvtr  *  warm  hOQK.  The  lip  canatitulei  tbs  great  attnetioD  ot  tbe 
manBgement,  as  I  tranafer  tbem  from  ttiamb  pot*  into  Urn  60'a.  and  flower,  tliat  beiiis  of  great  tixe,  frequently  2}  Incbea  in  diameter, 
winter  tliem  in  tbam,  and  when  they  are  itarted  and  tie  trum  la  rfch  jaiaw  in  hoe,  and  Blightly  lobed  at  the  npper  part.  The 
'°™*1  I  ^wUiam  into  «•■,  and  when  the  tnui  it  anffioientlr  flowers  are  borne  in  large-ttanebed  apikea  or  panicle.,  and  a  pUnt 
expanded  thin  it  t«  at  kaitlwo-th^a.- J.  Smith.  ,„  ^g^^  condition  Ii  one  of  the  moef  BtrikEng  Orchids  dbring 
winter.    It  ia  a  rarietj  of  O.  TaricoaDm,  bat  much  (uperior  Ui  "" " 


ONCIDIUMS  ordinary  type,  and  was  introdnced  from  Brazil  abont  twelvsjeara 

ago.    Two  other  romewhat  simitar  yellow -flowered  Orchids  are 

{Omtinticd /ram page  24.)  o.  ampliatsm  majna  and   0.  bifotium  majuB,  bnt  these  bloom  in 

O.  BOOKBBI. — This  deserfes  a  plsee  atnoDj^iil  the  be>t  of  the      apring  and  eaily  summer.     Very  handsome  specimens  ot  the 

wbcda  geODS,  and  It  ia  now  a  great  fnTnnrite  with  all  Orchid-      former  are  occasionally  s>-en  at  ex  Mbit  ion  a,  one  ot  the  finest  being 

groweit,  M  it  li  very  showy  and  very  free  when  grown  in  pola  In      that  shown  by  Mr,  Childs  of  Caibmnd  Hall  Gardens,  Ewell. 


Fig.  M.— OKCiDicu  lUMnsii. 

A  Wo  of  »«7  dfsUnct  bnt  citiemely  nsefnl  amall -flowered  white-flowered  variety  Is  also  in  culti-ratioo,  and  forms  a  beaotlfnl 

riea  are   0.  cncnllatum,  0,  omithorhynchnm,  and  0,  eheirc-  companion  for  the  ordinaiy  type,      O.  cheiropbornm  is  leiy 

■nm.     fit  these  mnch  the  largest  flowers  are  borae  by  the  first-  similar  to  the  latt  named  in  tbo  ta  ar.d  form  o!  the  H.wers  and 

named,  the  aepals  and  petals  being  pnrpliab,  the  lip  rony  pnrplo  in  the  foim  of  the  panicle,  bnt  Iho  cdour  n  clear  jkMow,  and 

With  deeper  ipots,  tome  recent  tarietiea  being  eonsiderably  richer  therefore  qoite  distinct  fmm  tbe  preccdiog.     Ii  if,  however,  not 

fai  colour  and  with  larger  Bowers  than  the  older  forms,  while  one  so  well  known  as  iIiosf,  and  is  n  ell  worth  more  attention,  aatne 

liaa  a  distinct  yellowish   tinge.     0.  omithorhynchnm  has  itrj  flowers  are  very  fragrant  and  bright  m  colour.    It  is  a  nattve  oi 

tmall  tim^t  rose  or  poiplish  flowera,  bot  they  are  borne  in  such  New  Orenada,  where  it  waa  foand  by  Waniccwici  at  an  cJeration 

denae  paniclea  that  they  amply  compenaate  lor  this  defect    A  of  8000  feet  on  the  rolcano  of  Chinqni,  where  it  was      flowering 
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in  Decern befi  with  the  tbeimometer  odIj  a  few  degrees  abo^e 
freezing  point."  The  specieB  is  m\c\  better  known  upon  the 
continent  than  in  England,  bat  it  has  n  ^w  been  in  cultivation 
here  about  ten  years,  the  first  plants  having  flowered  at  Kew  in 
1872.  All  throe  are  coo? -bouse  Orchids,  and  succeed  satisfactoril/ 
with  Odontoglossums  and  similar  plants. 

Dozens  of  other  beautiful  species  could  be  named,  but  sufficient 
have  been  mentioned  to  show  the  principal  characters  and  quali- 
ties of  the  genup,  and  the  following  list  contains  the  best,  arranged 
unr^er  the  heads  Cool  and  Warm-house  Species. 

CooUhouse  Oneidt.  —  Barkeri,  bifolium  majus,  cheirophorum, 
concolor,  cucuUatum,  dasystyle,  excavatum,  incurvum,  leuco- 
chilum,  maoranthum,  ornitborhynchum,  varicosum,  Bogersii  stel- 
ligernm,  and  tigrinum. 

Warm-hciue  Onoid*.  —  Ampliatnm  majus,  Cavendishianum, 
crispum  giandiflorum,  fl^sxuosum,  Forbesii,  haematochilum,  Kra- 
mer!, Lanceanum,  leopardinum,  SlarshaUianum,  Papilio,  sazcodeSi 
and  sebrinum. — ^L.  Castlb. 


EASTER  BEURRf:  AND  BEURR^:  RANGE  PEARS. 

I  CAN  quite  confirm  what  A.  Young  and  "  A  Notts  Gardener  " 
say  with  regard  to  Easter  Beurr^  and  Beurr^  Ranee.  They  are 
of  Tery  little  use  except  as  stewing  Pears  in  the  north.  Easter 
Beurri  against  a  south  and  a  west  wall  used  to  do  very  well  in 
my  father's  garden  in  Notts  in  a  good  sandy  loam,  and  knowing 
it  well  there  I  planted  it  here.  But,  like  many  of  the  late  ripeners, 
it  is  an  early  bloomer,  and  seldom  sets  its  fruit  well.  I  found,  too, 
that  the  older  the  tree  became  the  more  the  fruit  cracked  and 
cankered,  and  I  have  cut  it  down  to  make  more  room  for  a  Marie 
Louise  which  was  growing  alongside.  Beurr6  Ranee  is  also 
condemned  with  me,  as  both  a  shy  bearer  and  seldom  ripening 
except  in  more  than  usually  favourable  seasons. — C.  P.  V^  North 
Yorkshire,  ___« 

I  WAS  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Benrr^  Ranee  so  unfavourably 
spoken  of  in  our  Journal  last  week  on  page  24,  as  I  had  an  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  much  more  reliable  variety.  We  have  two 
trees  here  growing  in  an  old  orchard  which  were  planted  in  the 
year  1835.  On  Friday  last,  after  receiving  the  Journal,  I  measured 
the  tallest  tree,  and  its  height  was  about  41  feet  This  tree 
scarcely  ever  fails  to  give  us  a  crop,  and  last  season  carried  nearly 
three  bushels  of  fruit,  all  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
split  ones)  were  fit  for  table.  There  is  an  Elm  plantation  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  trees  which  shelters  them  from  cold 
winds,  otherwise  they  stand  in  an  open  position. 

Easter  Beurr^  we  do  not  grow,  so  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion 
respecting  it. — F.  H.,  Owon. 


THE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  OUR  GARDEN 

CROPS.— No.  1. 

The  cultivator  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  whether  it  be  on  a 
large  or  a  limited  scale,  is  sure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
variety  of  nexious  insects ;  noxious — that  is,  as  seemingly  inter- 
fering with  his  success.  But  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  insects 
that  are  feeders  on  plants  under  our  management^  it  may  be  con- 
cluded they  are  merely  removing  what  had  previously  entered 
on  the  first  stage  of  decay,  though  other  insects  do  certainly 
devour  roots,  leaves,  and  fruit  that  are  perfectly  healthy.  Several 
writers  have  propounded  a  theory,  satisfactory  to  them,  that  the 
insect  enemies  of  the  gardener  are  sent  to  make  him  diligent  and 
careful,  showing  him  that  he  must  take  precautions  not  only 
against  unfavourable  weather  and  the  larger  creatures  who  may 
damage  his  crops,  but  against  others  whose  very  insignificance  is 
apt  to  lead  him  to  neglect  them.  It  would  appear  that  in  most  of 
the  kitchen  gardens  of  the  olden  time  insects  were  allowed,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  multiply  unchecked,  save  only  in  so  far  as  they 
were  destroyed  by  their  parasitic  foes,  or  by  those  insect-eating 
birds  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  present.  Hence  the 
modem  gardener  has  a  vast  advantge  over  his  predecessor ;  having 
a  knowledge,  by  no  means  despicable,  of  the  habits  of  garden 
insects,  he  has  also  an  abundant,  perhaps  too  abundant,  supply 
of  remedies  to  select  from.  To  read  the  testimonials  put  forth 
concerning  some  of  these,  almost  convinces  us  that  garden  insects, 
by  their  judicious  application,  might  be  entirely  eradicated  from 
our  beds  and  frames.  But  then  where  would  l>e  the  occupation 
of  the  makers  of  these  compounds  7 

In  the  kitchen-garden  department,  however,  as  in  others,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  insects  seen  about  are  really  injurious. 
Some  of  those  we  notice  rn  the  wing  are  simply  passengers  on  their 
way  across  to  their  special  resorts.  Some,  again,  have  come  to  our 
ground  in  order  to  draw  the  nectar  from  flowers,  or  they  clear 


away  vegetable  refuse.  Then  there  are  extensive  families,  whose 
instinct  leads  them  to  prey  upon  other  insects,  and  they  frequently 
attack  some  of  our  worst  enemies  just  at  a  stage  in  Uieir  growth 
when  a  material  check  is  given  to  their  increase.  How  import- 
ant is  it,  therefore,  for  a  gardener  to  know  at  least  as  much  of 
entomology  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  common  harmleaa 
species  from  the  harmful  1  It  is  to  bi  noted,  though,  as  a  curious 
fact,  that  there  are  instances  of  very  close  resemblances  between 
different  groups,  by  which,  doubtless,  some  predatory  insects  are 
favoured ;  and  also  we  have  several  rather  perplexing  cases  where 
an  insect  is  at  one  age  useful  and  at  a  later  age  injurious. 

The  order  Lepidoptera,  which  embraces  the  butterflies  and 
moths,  stands  out  conspicuously  amongst  the  orders  of  insects, 
because  to  it  belong  the  caterpillars  of  veiy  varied  size,  which  in 
many  seasons  are  unpleasingly  numerous  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Their  habits  were  observed  even  by  our  unscientific  ancestors,  who 
named  these  creatures,  from  the  effects  of  their  ravages,  the 
**  peeling "  or  "  pilling  **  of  plants  by  the  stripping  off  of  their 
leaves.  Hairy  or  spiny  caterpillars,  such  as  that  of  Uie  tiger  moth 
or  the  tortoiseshell  butterfly,  seem  to  have  had  the  name  of  **  pal- 
merworm  **  reserved  to  them,  because  they  are  garbed  like  the 
ptlmers  of  old.  All  these  insects  do  not  feed  openly  upon  the 
leaves  or  flowers,  as  is  the  habit  of  many  ;  there  are  others  that 
carry  on  their  attacks  insidiously  by  burrowing  near  the  roots  or 
working  their  way  into  the  stems  of  plants.  In  their  winged 
state  these  insects  are  harmless,  except  as  propagators  of  their 
species.  Amongst  some  of  the  orders  of  insects  we  flnd  instances 
where  nearly  allied  species  are  hostile  to  each  other,  but  it  is  not 
so  with  the  Lepidoptera  of  our  gardens.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  cannibal  caterpillars ;  these  occur  upon  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly 
npon  those  growing  in  woods  and  hedges. 

We  pass  on  to  tl^  Coleoptera  as  the  order  next  In  importance, 
and  this  division,  embracing  the  beetles  of  very  varied  siae,  from 
giant  stag  beetle  and  cockchafer  down  to  insects  not  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  pin,  furnishes  a  contingent  to  our  garden  foes,  in 
which  numbers  make  up  for  the  small  bulk  of  the  majority  of  the 
species.  Here  we  have  instances  of  mischief  done  by  the  fuUj 
developed  beetles,  and  also  by  the  grubs  and  larvse,  and  occa- 
sionally a  species  is  noticed  to  be  both  hurtful  and  helpful  in  two 
of  its  stages,  though  the  mischievous  qualities  are  apt  to  oat- 
weigh  the  beneficial  ones.  To  mention  the  Turnip  beetle  or  flea, 
the  "wireworm,**  the  Pea  weevil,  and  the  black  or  **  grooved 
weevil,"  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  gardener  has  need  to  take 
active  precautions  against  insects  of  this  order,  which  very  often 
cause  him  serious  losses  and  disappointments.  From  their 
cautious  habits  they  succeed  in  destroying  or  greatly  damaging 
some  crofM  before  they  are  observed,  and  in  several  species  the 
insects  seise  the  moment  for  attack  when  the  plant  nas  little 
vitality,  or  is  exposed  to  trying  weather. 

The  little  order  or  group  called  Euplexoptera  contains  an  insect 
greatly  disliked  by  all  gardeners,  and  one  that  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
tirpate— viz.,  the  common  earwig.  Although  this  insect  is  very 
partial  to  fruit,  and  also  fond  of  lurking  in  flowers,  especially  in 
those  with  numerous  petals,  it  condescends  to  visit  some  of  onr 
garden  v^etables,  and  enjoys  the  warmth  of  frames.  I  am  not 
certain  if  it  is  eaten  by  birds,  but  it  appears  to  be  avoided  by  most 
insects,  inoffensive  as  it  is.  Even  a  spider  may  be  noticed  to  eject 
an  earwig  from  her  web  with  an  numisti^eable  movement  of  dis- 
gust We  are  happily  exempt  in  this  country  from  the  terrible 
locust)  which  is  so  notable  an  insect  in  the  order  Orthoptera.  Its 
allies,  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
harmful  to  any  garden  plants  if  occasional  insinuations  have  been 
made  against  the  field  cricket  and  the  great  green  grasshopper. 
The  mole-cricket,  however,  a  species  somewhat  distinct,  has  been 
complained  of  as  a  burrower  at  the  roots  of  vegetables  ;  and  the 
common  cockroach,  an  eastern  unwelcome  guest,  does  make  ex- 
cursions during  the  summer  season  from  the  kitchen  domain  into 
the  garden,  desirous  of  a  change  of  diet,  but  in  nowise  particular 
what  it  gnaws.  Very  few  insects  of  the  Hymenopterous  order  are 
guilty  of  injuring  our  vegetables,  perhaps  less  than  half  a  dozen 
species.  One  of  these  is  the  "  nigger,*'  or  black  canker  fiy,  a  foe 
to  the  Turnip.  Recent  inquiries,  indeed,  concerning  an  ^ective 
means  of  destroying  ants  would  indicate  that  some  modem  gar- 
deners are  unkindly  disposed  towards  these  busy  insects.  Ento- 
mologists have  mostly  been  inclined  to  regard  the  ant  tribes  as 
useful  in  gardens  on  the  whole,  though  they  may  be  partial  to 
over-ripe  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  four-winged  fiiea 
in  this  order  are  a  great  many  species  that,  as  parasites  upon 
caterpillars  and  grubs,  help  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  some  of 
our  worst  enemies.  Various  predatory  species,  large  and  small^ 
also  seize  other  insects  and  carry  them  off  to  suck  their  juices ; 
the  much-abused  wasp,  for  instance,  kills  each  season  swarms  of 
files  and  grubs. 
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Tfae  "bags,"  to  nte  an  QninTiting  but  appropriate  epithet  for 
tbe  in«ect8  placed  in  tlie  order  Homoptera,  woald,  if  left  un- 
woleated,  contert  maoj  a  promieinut  garden  into  a  eceue  ol  deso- 
lation. "  Black  Dj,"  "  gieen  fly,"  fliuB  of  divers  coloura  belougiog 
to  the  aphie  tribe,  spaie  few  of  onr  vegetables,  appearing  at  ioter- 
Tall  daring  the  season;  theanpleasant  "cnckooapit"(Aphiophon 
Bpumaria)  has  its  special  time  of  attack  in  ttie  early  BQnimer,  To 
tbis  order  belong  tbe  scale  iiuacti,  but  tbey  ratber  fieqaeat  tba 
booses  and  orchuds.  And  then  we  come  to  the  Diptera,  or  two- 
winged  flieii  an  ordei'  brii^ng  ns  many  minate  bat  efer-actire 
enemies  to  the  Cabbage,  Iiettnce,  Carrot,  Celery,  Onion,  Turnip, 
and  other  plants  in  mach  detnaod.  Yet  here  we  have  also  oar 
friends  in  the  form  of  parasite  dastroyers  of  insects.  Lastly,  in  a 
rather  anomaloni  group  we  have  soch  wingless  specie*  as  the 
millipedes,  the  mitM,  and  those  cnrioas  skippen^  the  CaUimbola. 


BRUSSELS  8PB0UTS. 


a  a  mJe  the  greater  part  were  worthless.  I  determined  to  select 
plants  and  save  seed,  bnt  the  severe  wintera  stopped  me.  After 
seeing  the  AigbnrUi  at  the  Inteniaticmal  Show  at  Hancheeter  I 
decided  to  giie  it  a  trial,  which  I  did,  and  a  Goer  piece  of 
BroBsels  Spronts  I  nevei  saw.  They  are  abont  2  feet  higb,  and 
erery  plant  is  true.  Some  of  the  bnttons  are  rather  too  large  for 
the  Cable,  bnt  not  for  the  aerrants'  hall,  and  there  are  plenty 
that  are  small  enough.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that  I 
tbonght  I  Bbonld  g[row  nothing  else,  bnt  the  (aTonrable  acconnts 
of  Heading  Exhibition  has  indnced  me  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Tba  seed  of  the  Aigburth  was  sown  the  first  week  Id  March  in 
a  cold  frame.  By  the  time  the  plants  had  been  twioe  tnusplanted 
a  piece  of  groond  that  bad  been  trenched  the  previoas  winter  was 
planted  in  spring  with  Early  Hammersmith  Potato.  These  were 
DOW  cleared,  and  the  BrasseU  Spronta  planted  with  large  balls  of 
earth.  I  might  add  thej  were  prevloasly  transplanted  on  a  piece 
of  groand  adjoining,  as  they  coold  not  so  easily  be  carried  to  a 
distant  part  ol  the  garden.^.  L. 

LOMBAHDY  POPLARS  AND  FBOST. 
Thb  eSecIs  of  the  wvere  winter  of  1880  have  been  part^cnlarlf 
noticeable  in  this  Tillage  of  Aetwood  Bank,  locally  known  as 
"The Bank"  from  its  eierated  poation  or  ridge,  wbicb  a  mile 
nearer  Bretham  is  named  Bidgewt^,  on  the  borders  of  Woroestei- 
shire  and  Warwickshire,  neariy  midway  between  BirmlDgfaani 
and  Efeefaam,  north  and  sonth,  and  nearly  eqoal  distance  from 
Worcester  north-east.  Before  the  serere  wint«'  referred  to  it  has 
always  been  a  very  easy  matter  to  point  ont  the  Tillage  in  the 
landscape  from  a  diatance  of  many  mites  by  the  many  slender 
Lombaray  Poplars  then  growing,  qow  I  do  not  think  there  ia  one 
left  "  to  tell  the  tale."  StaDdlog  on  a  prominent  spot  In  Bep- 
tembPT  last,  when  other  trees  were  in  fnll  foliage,  I  counted  over 
fifty  leafiesB  Poplars  which  have  now  saccambed  to  the  woodman's 
axe.  It  is  also  cnrions  to  notice  that  the  same  species  of  Poplar 
only  a  short  distance  away,  sitoate  in  a  valley,  the  tops  of  which 
would  probably  be  on  a  level  with  the  roots  of  those  killed,  are 
atili  living.  Now,  as  a  rale,  froat  Is  more  serere  in  low-lying 
places,  and  tbe  inference  is  that  it  most  have  been  the  penetrating 
wind  which  accompanied  the  froet  at  tbe  time  which  proved  so 
fatal.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  any  remarks  from  other 
qoarten  oa  the  sniiject — J.  Hum, 

RAISING  VINES  IN  TDBF. 

What  does  "Yilis"  mean  by  growing  yonog  Yinea  in  torf  T 
Does  he  mean  he  strikes  the  eyes  in  pieces  of  torf  and  places  that 
on  bottom  heat,  or  how }  How  thick  shoald  young  canes  be  in 
aatnmn  struck  from  eyes  In  the  previous  Febmary  f — H.  Stonb. 

[We  promised  in  our  oorreipondenoe  last  week  to  reply  to  this 
question  more  fully  than  we  oonid  do  in  the  column  in  question. 
As  the  subject  is  one  of  importance,  and  this  method  of  propa- 
gation  a  most  eicellent  one,  we  reproduce  the  article  of  its  ori- 
ginator, Mr.  William  Thomson  of  Clovenfords,  Onr  correspon- 
dent "Yitis"  appears  amongst  other*  to  have  followed  Ur. 
Thomson's  practice  and  has  found  it  worthy  of  tecommendation. 
So  have  we. 

"  Hy  objections  to  the  nsnal  (ystem  I  bad  better  state  to  b^n 
with.  The  first  is  the  rich  aoil  used  fw  growing  ttae  Tines.  This 
gives  rise  to  strong  soft  roots  few  in  ntimber,  and  which  (tenetslly 
perish  dnriog  tbe  winter.    The  aeoond  is  the  ocdllDg  of  the  root^ 


first  ronnd  the  small  pot,  in  which  the  eye  is  started,  before  it  Is 
shifted  into  a  larger  pot ;  then  tbe  same  process  continued  in  the 
larger  pot ;  and  UatJy,  when  the  Yine  baa  to  be  turned  ont  of  tbe 
pot  for  planting,  the  extreme  difflcolty  ot  disentangling  the  root(^ 
in  which  process  all  tlie  spongioles  and  small  roots  are  destroyed, 
leaving  a  few  long  l»re  roots  which  have  to  be  spread  out  in  the 
border,  reaching  a  long  way  across  it,  and  from  the  paints  of 
which  the  newly-formed  roots  start,  leaving  a  great  part  ol  the 
carefully  prepared  border  behind  them, 

"  To  'avoid/sucb  evils  as  I  consider  these  are,  1  proceeded  as 
follows': — On  the  pavement  ot  what  was  intended  for  and  is  now 
a  Pine  stove,  nnder  which  are  hot-water  pipes  loi  giving  bottom 
beat,  I  placed  a  complete  covering  of  tough  fibiy  torf  taken  ofl  % 
aheep-walk  ;  on  Ibis  1  placed  i  in^es 
of  fine  fitiry  maiden  loam.    In  tbi^ 
at  a  distance  of  6  inches  or  so  from 
each  other,  holes  an  inch  deop  were 
made,  and  filled  with  white  sand, 
and  in  the  sand  the  Yine  eyes  wei« 

E laced,  and  jnsi  covered  with  iL  Tha 
Dttom  heat  did  not  exceed  60^, 

"The  Yine  eyes  started  in  tb4 
nsnal  way,  and  oat  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred not  six  failed  to  make  rapid 
progress.  When  they  were  about 
9  incites  high,  with  four  or  five  follj 
developed  leaves,  and  their  fint  set 
of  strong  qnill-like  roots  beginning 
to  Interlace  each  other,  I  bad  each 
plant  cut  round  with  a  knife,  so  that 
it  rested  on  its  own  isolated  bit  of 
torf,  and  had  the  points  of  its  roots 
cut  ofi.  They  flagged  a  little  for  a 
few  days,  but  soon  began  to  grow 
again,  and  I  had  each  plant  raised 
on  a  square  trowel  and  transplanted 
to  a  similar  bed  of  tarf  and  fibrous 
loam,  bnt  this  time  tbey  were  placed 
from  9  to  12  inches  apart,  accordine 
to  their  strength,  fllllng  in  all  ronna 
with  loam  In  which  there  was  no 
manure  of  any  kind.  Whan  raised 
on  tbe  trowel,  the  edges  of  the  square 
of  soil  they  were  growing  in  was  a 
masa  of  fine  white  needle-like  roots 
springing  from  the  large  roots  that 
were  ont  across.  The  Vines  seemed 
to  BD&er  no  check  from  their  removal, 
bat  grew  rapidly- 

"Wben  the  Tines  were  abont 
S  feet  high,  and  just  a  week  before 
I  meant  to  plant  them  in  the  borders, 
I  had  them  cut  ronnd  again,  bat  this 
time  tbe  blocks  of  loam  in  which 
theywere  growing  were  from  9  inches 
to  a  foot  square,  and  6  inches  deep, 
and  one  mass  of  fine  active  roots 
more  like  Uiose  of  a  Box  or  Privet 
bush  than  of  a  Tine  ;  they  ware 
.moved  entire  to  where  they  were 
planted  with  tbe  greatest  facility, 
not  a  root  being  injured. 

"  The  progress  the  Yines  made  after 
being  planted  in  the  borders  was,  In 
my  experience,  altogether  unparal- 
leled. Tbe  eyes  were  pat  in  the  soil 
on  the  Tth  of  Febmary  last,  and  I 
send  yon  samples  of  tbe  wood  cut 
exactly  to  a  day  eleven  months  from 
the  time  the  eyes  vreie  put  in  the  soil. 
They  were  chieBy  Hnscats,  Lady 
Downe's  (black  and  white),  Qros 
Colman,  Alicante,  and — strongest  (d 
all— the  Qolden  Champion,  Ton 
will  note  how  little  pith  there  is  in 
the  wood, 

"About  seven  hundred  ot  such 
Tines  as  I  did  not  require  for  plant- 
ing I  had  potted  for  either  fruiting 
in  pots  or  planting,  and  tbey  have 
been  equally  soccessfnl ;  therefore  I  nr.  IT. 

can  recommend  the  ijtiem  lor  either 
pvrpose.    An  examination  of_the  border  ahowi  that  the  looti  am 


ntklniDg  Ihe  habit  tlm*  foned  npoo  then,  and  are,  ao  to  ipeak, 
Ukmg  theii  work  before  them,— W.  TROltSOK,  Dolieitk  Park." 

No  better-ripeDed,  thortet-jninttt),  amaUBi-pittied,  finer  jonng 
wood  WM  ever  prodaced  on  a  Vine  ;  tuid  when  it  ia  remembered 
that  no  more  tbiui  elSTca  montlit  before  the  ejei  prodacing  that 
wood  were  planted,  we  belieTo  that  such  looceM  wae  then  withont 
•  parallel,  uioiigh  It  ma;  have  been  equalled  aince.  The  drawing 
of  a  Motion  from  the  Qolden  Champion  calling  ia  czaetl;  of  tbe 
■JM  aent  to  na.] 


Wx  give  tbe  three  ftdlowing  bbooum  or  raiktill  In 
widelj  separated  dlatriet*  at  lUoatrating  the  great  dilbrence  in 
tbe  anoDal  totals  r^iatered, 

■^—  Hb.  B.  Ixglib,  The  Gardens,  Borde  Hill,  Snaaez,  writes— 
"Thx  total  baibtall  ik  Mid-Subsez  for  the  paat  year  waa 
S3'U  inches.  It  naj  on  the  whole  be  termed  rather  a  dripping 
scMon,  there  baring  been  rain  on  181  daji,  neail;  one-halt  of 
the  number.  The  hearieat  fall  for  one  month  waa  October — 
6'86  inches — and  the  driest  manth  waa  Uaj,  during  which 
I'M  inch  feU,  The  gieateit  depth  in  twentj-fonr  boon  oocnrred 
on  October  21at,  when  1-24  inch  waa  registered.  The  following 
la  the  fall  in  each  month : — Jannarj,  1'62  ;  Febniaiy,  669 ;  March, 
1-81 ;  April,  309 ;  Haj,  1-31 ;  Jane,  3-41 ;  Jnlj,  3 8S ;  August, 
1-87;  September,  2-44 ;  October,  6S6;  NoTember,  418;  Decem- 
ber, S'73— Total,  S9-42  incbea." 

Ms.  Obo.  Uaohrat  registered  tbe  following  r^nfall  in 

I8B2  at  Edl;  Oardens,  WeasTM  Baj,  near  Greenock  >-Jannar]r, 
6-60  i  Febroarr,  6-60 ;  Haich,  3  60 ;  April,  3-70 ;  Uaj,  2^  ;  Jane, 
6-10 1  Jul;,  4-20 ;  An|rast,  1-20  ;  September,  4-20 ;  October,  4  00 ; 
HoTember,  790 1  December,  6-80— Total,  C8-80  incbea. 

—  Hb.  O.  SnMVBsa,  Tbe  Gardens,  Bandbeck  Park,  aenda 
tbe  following  record  of  the  baihvai,!,— "  In  1S8S,  34-02  inches  fell 
on  214  dSTi ;  1881, 27-30  Inches  on  ITI  dajv  ;  1880, 3487  incbea  on 
170  dajs  ;  1879,  28-61  incbea  on  209  d».jt ;  1878,  26  88  Inches  on 
179  dafs  ;  1877,  31-60  inches  on  163  days.  From  the  abore 
flgnree  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  rainfall  of  the  past  year  was 
6-72  Inches  more  than  1881,  a  difleienee  of  678  tons,  or  161,674 
gaUons  per  acre.  Uarch  was  tbe  driest  month,  1-37  inch  falling 
on  12  d^TS ;  and  Octobei  the  wetteat,  S-34  incbea  falling  cm 
34  days." 

"F.  H.,  0ron,"  writes  as  follows  respecting  buitablb 

n.ABTB  rOB  OKOWIHO  tmsBK  A  BooKBBT ;— "  There  ii  a  tbtj 
large  rookerj  here,  and  I  Ind  nothing  sncceeds  better  under  tbe 
trees  where  the  rooks  inhabit  than  the  common  Eoglikh  Itj,  We 
faa*e  a  quanti^  of  it  here,  with  Box  trees  planted  at  intemla 
amongst  It,  which  answers  rtaj  well.  But  1  wonld  adrise  Tonr 
eonespondent,  "  J.  D.,"  not  to  let  nettles  find  root  room  with  tbe 
It;,  01  thej  will  rei;  soon  orergtow  and  kill  iC 

UnSBS.  Babb  &  SOK,  King  Btreet,  Coreot  Garden,  aend 

ntipeclmens  of  Cobbulabia  alba,  a  charming  little  Hoop  Petti- 
coat Narciss  with  neat  white  flowera.  They  state  that,  "  In  the 
■ommer  of  1881  we  had  a  qnanti^  ol  the  psendo-biilbs  tranx 
Algiers,  and  planted  then  in  bottomless  pans,  where  tbe;  bare 
nmained  sinc^  with  the  exception  ol  moring  tbe  pans  last 
snmmer  with  tbe  new  of  baring  them  nader  better  oontnd,  and 
haire  giren  them  a  slight  protection  when  neoessar;  of  glan,  and 
from  this  time  we  shall  be  catting  them  twice  a  week." 

We  are  Kirt7  to  hare  to  reooid  the  deatii  of  MB.  Bobbbt 

Wbbmcb  of  Hessia,  Jacob  Wrench  ft  Son,  seedsmen,  ot  Londcu 


Bridge,  which  oocnrred  at  Gl'amont  SnrbitM  on  tbe  I61h  but 
at  the  age  of  MTcnt;.  Ur.  Wrench  was  Ihe  Tonngeat  son  of  Hr. 
Jacob  Wrench,  who  founded  the  house,  and  origlnallj  practised 
as  a  solicitor,  but  on  the  death  of  bia  nephew,  tbe  son  of  hia  elder 
brother,  Ui.  Edward  Wrench,  he  }oinea  tbe  finn.  He  was  for 
upwards  of  for^  jeaia  treamrer  to  the  Gardeners'  Boyal  Bene- 
Tolent  Institution,  in  the  prosperi^  of  which  be  alwaji  manifested 
the  greatest  interest.  He  was  for  some  jsars  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Bojal  HorUeultoral  Boeietj,  and  was  long  on  tbe 
Fnit  Oonmitlee  of  that  Booiet;.  He  waa  for  man;  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Haaagement  of  Dalwich  College,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  Uaster  of  the  Drapers'  Company. 

—  Tub  following  prises  are  offered  b;  llBBaBB.  Bcttow 
AKD  Somb,  Beading,  (or  competition  by  amateurs  and  gentlemen's 
gardeners  at  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Hortienl torsi  Etocie^ 
dnring  tbe  present  tmt:— March  29lh,  £3,  £2,  and  £1  for  nine 
seedling  Cinerarias ;  Ha;  22nd  and  sSrd,  stmilsr  amoanti  for  the 
same  number  ol  Calceolarias,  also  £2  2(,  £1  1*,,  and  lOi.  6^.  tor 
tbe  beat  bnce  of  Cnenmben,  an;  Tarie^.  Jane  36tti,  prisea  of 
similar  ralue  to  the  aboTe  named  for  nine  Tuberons  Begonias, 
twelre  Qlozinlas,  four  dishes  of  Peas,  and  rix  rarietiea  of  Lettuce. 
July  Srd,  tour  prites  ranging  ftnm  £4.  to  £1  for  a  collectionof 
ten  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables,  no  lestiiotioa  as  to  sorts ;  also 
threepriies  of  £3,  £2,  snd  £1  for  the  beat  Melon  ;  and  on  July  24lh 
three  prizes  for  Cabbages  and  six  for  Potatoes,  Tat7lnK  from  £4 
ta  £1.  So  Tariet;  for  which  a  special  prise  is  offered  in  the 
Bootes's  schedule  ssa;  compete  tor  these  priiaa.  Tbe  ssune  Arm 
also  pTorides  prises  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  £40,  in  twen^- 
one   classes,  at  the  International  Potato  Bhow  to  be  held  in 


Thobb  who  take  an  interest  in  tbe  home  cnltlTation  of 

Oranges  will  find  tbe  Obasob  houbb  AT  thb  Bawsbomibwobth 
JTUBBBBTCB  well  Worth  a  risit  at  this  sesson.  The  trees  are  laden 
with  a  profnrion  of  handsome  brilllanU;  ooloaied  fruit,  and  ex- 
hibit a  Inznrianee  of  growth  which  ia  rarely  seen  eren  in  the 
Oiaoge  plantations  of  southern  Europe,  and  the  foliage  i*  la^e 
and  glossy,  bafing  no  traoe  of  scale  or  of  tbe  black  fungus,  which 
are  the  pesla  of  the  Orange  tree.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  Mr.  Biren  sponges  the  leaxes  and  bark  with  castor  oil,  which 
is  washed  oS  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  and  thia  ia  an 
eifaotaal  cue  to  the  peats  we  haTe  jost  mentioned. 

Thb  members  of  the  Sdttoh  Amatbdb^Bobb  Sogibtz 

dined  together  at  the  Oafi  Boyal  in  B^ent  Street  on  the  eresfaig 
of  Taeeda;  last ;  Bit  Trer<»  Lawrence,  Bart,'Prend«it  of  tbe 
Bodety,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  muster  of  the  memben 
and  their  friends,  and  it  we  ma;  judge  1^  the  nnifomi  geniali^ 
and  enthnriaatio  tone  that  perraded  the  gathering,  there  need  be 
no  donbt  as  to  tbe  nsefolness  and  permanency  of  this  ;oang  bnt 
prosperous  Bocle^,  Theproceedingaof  theeTenlngwereenliTened 
by  the  ezecntion  of  some  charming  solo  and  part  songs  by  tbe 
members  onder  the  diieothm  of  Hr.  Home. 


I  ntPOBTATtOX  or  F0TATOB8  IHTO 
Amebica,  it  is  sUted  that  during  the  year  1683  nearly  9,000,000 
bnshela  of  Potatoes  paid  dot;  at  ihe  Tarions  porU  of  that  coanti;, 
their  invoiced  raloe  being  4,600^000  dols.,  and  the  amotmt  of 
dot;  paid  1,118,476  dols.  A  large  porticn  ot  tbeee  were  landed  at 
New  Tork,  though  Boston,  Philadelphia,  BsltimDre,  and  Hew 
Orleans  had  tbeil  share.  The  Potatoes  were  sent  from  New 
Brunswick,  Nora  Bcotia,  the  Bermudas,  and  some  miUions  td 
bnsbels  horn  Bnrop^  mostl;  from  Soolland  and  Ireland. 

Wb  learn  from  the  Ahhdal  Bbpobt  or  thb  Botax 

BotrmAXPTOH  HOBncciyrUBAL  Sooibtt  for  the  pMt  ;ear  that 
tbe  Summer  Bhow  produced  a  belanoe  of  £87  9t.  lid,  in  faroar 
of  the  Society,  but  the  Antnnin  Bhow  resulted  in  a  loos  of  it,  14. 


i| 


wHich,  thoagh  nnsatisractoiy^  did  not  materially  affect  the  general 

good  roBolta.    The  ezhibitiona  to  be  held  daring  the  piesent  yeav 

are  the  following  >-<Th0  National  B/(m  Society's  ProTinolal  Show, 

Jane  28th;  Sammer  Show  atad  'OalA,  Aagnst  4th  and  6th ;  and 

the  Chrysanthemnm  and  Fruit  Show,  November  I3th  and  14th. 

The  Bocietj  has  entered  into  a  provisional  agzeement  to  rent 

10  acres  of  land  in  Westwood  Flark  on  a  lease  of  fourteen  yean^ 

it  being  proposed  to  maintain  it  as  a  place  of  recreation  as  well  as 

a  site  for  the  exhibitions.    Foot  handred  pounds  are,  however, 

required  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  it  is  intended  to  raise  this 

by  issuing  tickets  available  for  the  whole  term  of  the  lease,  and 

tzaosferable  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.    It  is  hoped  that  all 

necessary  arrangements  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  Rose 

Show  to  be  held  in  the  Society's  grounds. 

In  reference  to  the  MiLDN&dB  of  thb  season  a  corre- 
spondent writes  : — *'  Observing  a  paragraph  in  the  Journal  the 
week  before  last  that  Primroses  had  been  selling  at  a  penny  a 
bunch  in  London,  as  something  worth  notice  at  this  season,  I 
may  state  that  when  out  shootiiig  in  a  wood  in  Worcestershire 
last  autumn  during  October,  November,  and  December  Primroses 
were  abundant  I  also  noticed  Foxgloves  during  the  same  months* 
with  Daisies  and  Buttercaps  in  abandanoe  in  some  fields.  Prim- 
roses, no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be,  usually  make  an 
unnatural  growth  in  woods  after  a  piece  has  been  cleared  of 
underwood  for  about  two  seasons,  and  also  on  hedgerow  banks 
under  the  same  condition  of  being  cleared.  I  have  had  some  on 
north  banks  where  no  sun  reached  all  winter.  It  is  a  pity  that 
people  who  coald  spare  the  time  do  not  gather  Primroses  in  the 
country  and  send  to  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  where  they 
would  no  doubt  be  fully  appreciated.** 

-—  A  DAILY  ootttemporaxy  remarks  that "  the  great  naturalist, 
the  LATE  Mb.  Dabwin,  seems  to  have  had  many  admirers  in 
Sweden.  The  subecriptioB  lor  the  memorial  to  him  has  awakened 
so  much  interest  in  that  country  that  the  local  committee  there 
formed  has  received  subscriptions  from  no  fewer  than  1400  per- 
sons, including  *  all  sorts  of  people,*  writes  Professor  Loven  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bnglish  Committee,  '  from  the  bishop  to  the  seam- 
stress*— the  sums  varying  from  £5  to  2d.  The  Bnglidi  Com- 
mittee, which  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Royal  Society,  London, 
has  now  received  (inclusive  of  subscriptions  from  abroad),  £4000. 
The  number  of  subscribera  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  about 
six  hundred." 

—  We  regret  to  have  to  annonnoe  the  death  of  Mb.  William 
Wabd,  gardener  to  the  Lady  Bmily  Foley  of  Stoke  Edith  Park, 
Herefordshire.  Mr.  Ward  died  quite  suddenl|(  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-seveo,  and  was  able  to  continue  bis 
work  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  began  his  profession  by  four 
years*  residence  in  a  nursery  garden  at  Jersey,  took  his  first  place 
in  the  garden  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick, 
and  after  staying  several  years  there  he  became  manager  of  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  for  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Son.  From  thence  he  came  to  Stoke  Bdith  some  sixteen  years 
ago.  Mr.  Ward  was  an  excellent  practical  gardener  in  all  branches 
of  the  woric,  and  a  very  steady  intelligent  man.  For  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  in  aocordanoe  with  Lady  Bmily  Foley's 
direetioiis,  he  assisted  ih»  Woolhope  Naturalist  Field  Club  in  the 
preparation  of  that  very  beautiful  work  "The  Herefordshire 
Pomona,**  not  only  by  supplying  such  typical  specimens  of  fruits 
as  might  be  required  from  the  extensive  gardens  at  Stdke  Bdith, 
but  also  by  ghriag  the  results  of  his  observations  and  experience 
,  in  gTX>wing  the  several  varieties.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  him 
to  aiford  practical  information,  and  he  spared  no  trouble  to  help 
the  Committee  in  ereiy  way  he  eould,  always  giving  his  opinions 
with  eq^ial  freedom  and  modesty.  Mr.  Ward  was  a  n^ood  type  of 
an  BngUsfamazt,  a  man  of  high  principle,  steady  and  persevering 


in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  truthful,  plain-spoken,  and  pos- 
sessed of  sound  common  sense — a  man,  in  short,  to  be  relied  , 
upon,  and  who  gained,  as  he  well  deserved,  the  .esteem  and  re-  r 
spect  of  all  his  employers  through  life. 

-^^  A  ooBBBSPaHDBHT  writes  i-^*^  Will  the  raisers  of  new 
plants   never  '  see  the"  error  of   their  ways  *   in  giving  sueh 
barbarously  long  names  to  tiieir  productions  as  at  present  prs<^ 
vails  ?    The  latest  example  of  this  praotiee  that  has  oome  under  • 
my  notice  is  Pbdcula  sinensis  flobe-plbho  obispata  nana, 
which  is  certainly  long  enough  to  do  justice  to  a  plant  that  is 
remarkable  only  for  a  slight  crispness  of  .foliage,  and  fiowers 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  type  of  dotible  Primula.  A  lady' having 
desired  to  have  the  Buglish  name,  it  was  given  to  her  in  this  • 
form — *  the  dwarf  crisped-leaved  double-fiowered  Chinese  Prim-  • ' 
rose,*  which  was  dedued  to  be  worse  than  Che  other,  and  the 
attempt  to  master  the  title  was  resigned  in  despair." 

It  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Com-  * 

mittee,  South  Kensington,  that  the  specimen  of  MaonouA 
Campbelli  in  the  grounds  of  Wm.  Crawford,  Bsq.,  I^ko* 
lands,  near  Cork,  is  at  length  atbont  to  flower,  there  being  over 
thirty  flower  buds  on  it  at  present  "  This,*'  says  the  Triih 
Ihrmer's  Gazette,  *' will  be  the  first  time  of  it  promising  flower  j* 
in  the  British  islands,  and  we  trust  the  recent  severe  frost  or  other  ' 
winter  mishap  may  not  interfere  with  the  fall  development  of 
its  gorgeous  flowers.  We  may  venture  to  correct  a  mistake  in 
the  report  of  the  scientific  meeting  in  oir  London  contemporaries, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tree  is  growing  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
garden,  firom  whi^  it  might  be  inf ened  that  it  was  trained  to  or 
required  the  protection  of  a  wall.  Sueh,  however,  is  not  the  case.  ^ 
It  is  growing  as  a  standard  in  a  low-lying  portion  of  the  ground 
at  a  considerable  distance  fh>m.  the  garden,  and  quite  near  the 
foreshore  of  that -portion  of  the  estutty  of  the  Lee  known  as  the  ^ 
Douglas  chann^  With  referenee  to  the  for^foifig,  and  the 
anxiety  expressed  with  regard  to  the  flowering  of  M.  Campbell], 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  evergreen  Magnolias  appear,  at  least 
about  Dublin,  to  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  December 
frost  to  an  extent  that  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
In  fact,  in  some  places  many  growing  to.  walls  seem  completely 
browned.*' 

The  report  of  the  Bppnra  Foeest  Coxmitteb  of  their 

proceedings  under  the  Bpping  Forest  Acts,  from  the  date  of  their 
first  appointment  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1882,  has  been  printed  ^ 
and  circulated.  The  first  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  8rd  of 
October,  and  Mr.  Bedford  elected  Chairman  on  the  11th.  The 
first  question  taken  into  consideration  was  the  extinction  of  the 
rights  of  fuel  or  wood  within  the  manors  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross 
and  Sewardstone,  as  they  were  utterly  ^destntctive  to  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  Forest.  The  total  amount  of  compensation  paid  by 
the  Conservators  for  the  extinction  of  this  right  was  4112,922,  i3#., 
in  addition  to  which  they  have  paid  costs,  making  a  grand  total 
of  about  £15,000.  The  question  as  t6.  the.  waste  lands  unlaw- 
fully enclosed  from  the  Forest,  which  are  in  the  Act  called 
**  pink  lands,"  was  next  dealt  with  by  the  Arbitrator.  The  con- 
dition of  quieting  the  title  to  those  hmds  it  was  decided  shoqld 
be  by  way  of  rent-chaigo,  and  that  such  rent'^shange  should  be  of 
a  nniform  rate  of  U,  a  pisieh  (equal  to  £8  per  acre)  per  annum. 
The  rights  of  lopping  had  also  to  i^e  dealt  with,  and  £7000  paid 
for  the  extinction  of  such  rights  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
'  Longhton.  The  rc(port  spei^ES  of  the  hearty  iipprQQiation  of  the 
Committee,  and  ol  the  aaweaiying  patienoe  and  careful  ntteatioa 
which  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  the  Arbitrator,^  bestowed  upon  the 
many  difflculf  and  complicated  questions  which  he  had  to  decide 
The  arbitration  lasted  nearly  four  yeanf.  The  total  sums  paid 
under  the . Arbitnitor*s  orders  for  limd  «u<d  for  CQBts.was  ^77,50Qi 
lfi#.  &f.,  the  average  cost  being  about  £70  an  acre.    The  entire 
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eo8t  incnned  under  the  arbitration  was  £109,506,  0».  8^.  The 
total  snin  expanded  in  improrementi  sioce  the  formation  of  this 
Oommittee  for  roadi,  ponds,  green  rides,  clearing  and  thinning, 
dridning  and  planting,  and  also  for  levelling  the  surface  by  filling 
np  gravel  pits  and  destrojing  the  artificial  boundaries  and  fences 
Bet  np  bj  endosers,  has  been  £15,779.  Bef erring  to  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  Oreat  Bastem  Bailwaj  Company's  proposed  ex- 
tension to  High  Beech,  the  Oommittee  express  a  strong  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  for  this  line  to  be  made. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  KINGSTON. 

Iv  your  issue  of  January  11th,  page  29, 1  find  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Douglas.  1  have  tried  to  understand  the  felicity  of  his 
remarks,  but  quite  fail.  Surely  the  question  is  not  debatable 
whether  the  Chrysanthemum  of  to-day  is  not  infinitely  superior 
to,  what  it  was  twenty-five  vears  ago.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  find 
excuses  for  what  our  grandfathers  did  not  do.  However,  my  ob- 
ject in  writing  vou  is  quite  different  from  dissenting  from  Mr. 
Douglas's  remarks  on  the  advance  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

I  am  astonished  that  Mr.  Douglas  can  come  forward  and  make 
a  statement  in  reference  to  my  exhibit,  which  Is  not  only  unfair 
but  devoid  of  troth.  My  plante  were  sent  "  not  for  competition," 
not  that  I  feared  competition,  as  the  more  the  better,  but  I  find 
that  showing  has  its  drawbacks,  and  therefore  I  have  now  for 
some  time  exhibited  only  *'not  for  competition."  It  appears, 
however,  that  to  exhibit  anything  above  the  usual  mark,  whether 
in  competition  or  not,  calls  down  the  same  amount  of  jealousy. 
I  shall  not  say  a  word  more  in  reference  to  the  spirit  manifested 
by  Mr.  Douglas.  Why,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  ;  but  I  shall 
take  especial  care  that  no  more  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  will 
find  my  plants  included.  I  have  informed  Mr.  Jackson  that  I 
wish  my  name  removed  as  a  Yioe-President  of  the  Kingston  and 
Surbiton  Society,  and  withdraw  my  subscription.— T.  H.  Bbtant, 
Olenoaimf  Surbiton  Hill, 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK, 


Lei  Plantet  PotagkreM:  JOeteription  et  OuUurd  de»  Prineipanee 
Zejfumesdes  Climates  TempMe,  Par  YiLMOBIN,  Andbibux 
BT  CIS.    Paris. 

The  ancient  house  of  Yilmorin  of  Paris  has  conferred  many 
benefits  on  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  they  have  added 
another  to  the  former  by  the  publication  of  a  bulky  volume 
entitled  "Let  Plantet  Potag^es**  Some  years  ago  Messrs. 
Yilmorin  gave  to  the  world  another  work  of  great  usefulness 
entitled  *^  Fleurs  de  Pleine  Ihrre"  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions;  and  this  which  we  have  now  under  notice  is 
one  ol  a  similar  character  devoted  to  the  like  treatment  of  garden 
vegetables.  A  work  of  more  importance  or  more  greatly  needed 
we  could  not  name,  for  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  vegetables  is  undoubtedly  great 

The  responsibility  of  producing  such  a  work  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  wan  those  of  Messrs.  Yilmorin,  Andrieux 
and  Cie.,  whose  connection  with  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  coupled  with  the  literary  and  scientific  attainments  which 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  establishment,  give  them  an  advantage 
in  the  preparation  of  it.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  six  hundred 
pages  of  matter  coi>iously  illustrated  with  well-executed  figures 
of  nearly  all  the  subjects  treated  of.  As  an  example  of  the  letter- 
press we  give  the  following  translation. 

OABBAOfl. 
Braeeiea  oleracea  eapitata,  DC, 

"  STNONTMsa — Chon  capu,  Cb.  en  t6te,  Chon  pomm^  Chon 
pomm^  &  fenille  lisse. 

**  Foreign  Names.— ENGLiSH.~Cabbage.  German.— Kopf- 
kohl,  Kraut.  Flemish.— E^abuisoool.  Dutch. — Slutkool.  Danish 
— Hoved  Kail.  Italian.— Cavolo  cappucio.  Spanish. — Col 
repollo.    POBTUOUBSB. — Couve  repolbo. 

«« The  common  Cabbage  is  divided  into  two  classes— those  with 
smooth  leaves,  and  those  with  blistered  or  friszled  leaves,  the 
former  known  by  the  name  of  Savoys.  We  conform  to  this 
division ;  and  in  each  of  the  classes  we  shall  describe  the  varieties 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  order  of  earliness,  but  also  taking  into 
account  the  affinities  of  the  different  races.  The  number  of  Cab* 
bage  seeds  contained  in  a  gramme  (15*4  grains)  is  about  320. 

CHOtJ  DTOBK  petit  HATIP. 

"  Foreign  NAMEa—BNGLiSH,— Early  Dwar^iTork  Cabbage, 


American.— Early  May  Cabbage.    Obrman.— York*sches  aUer- 
frtihestes  weisses  Kraut,  Friiher  Zucker  Maispitskohl. 

'*We  commence  the  description  of  Cabbage  by  this  variety, 
because  without  being  the  earliest  of  all  it  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  that  which  is  generally  cultivated  as  an  early  Cabbajge. 
It  will  be  more  ea^  to  estimate  uialogons  varieties  by  comparing 
them  with  this.  Head  oval  or  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone, 
oblong,  almost  twice  as  high  as  wide,  small,  pretty  firm.  Leaves  of 
a  dark  groen  odour,  somewhat  Unish,  glanoons  or  greyish  on  the 
under  side,  the  outer  ones  of  those  that  form  the  hMd  enveloping 
the  others  in  the  way  of  a  hood  ;  the  loose  outer  leaves  are  not 
numerous,  reversed,  often  crumpled  in  the  course  of  the  midrib,  very 
smooth  ;  ribs  greenish  white,  pretfy  wide.  Stalk  slender,  about 
the  height  of  the  head. 

**  The  Superfine  Early  is  a  variety  of  the  Early  Dwarf  York. 
It  differs  littie  from  it  in  its  exterior  characters,  and  is  principally 
distinguished  by  its  smaller  growth  and  being  about  eight  days 
earlier.*' 

There  are  thirty  varieties  of  Cabbage  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  figured,  and  there  are  many  other  sub- 
varieties  which  have  more  or  lev  copious  paragraphs  devoted  to 
them. 

After  the  same  manner  all  cnlinary  plants,  including  Melons, 
Strawberries,  and  Tomatoes,  the  three  latter  of  which  the  Freoch 
always  include  among  "  plantes  potag6res,"  are  fully  described  and 
in  many  cases  their  uses  are  explained.  What  makes  the  work 
doubly  valuable  is  the  voluminous  alphabetical  index,  and  this  is 
a  characteristic  which  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  French  books. 
Every  technical  word  is  registered  alphabetically,  and  there  is 
no  hindrance  to  ready  reference.  We  commend  ibis  volume  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  horticultural  literature. 


NEW  AND  CERTIFICATED  PLANTS  OF   1882. 

MR.  W.  BULL,  KING'S  BOAD,  CHBL8BA« 

The  valuable  stores  of  new,  rate,  and  choice  plants  in  Mr.  W. 
Buirs  establishment  at  Chelsea  have  gained  great  fame  in  the 
horticultural  .world,  and  this  is  increasiBg  yearly,  for  extensiTe 
additions  are  annually  made  of  plants  remarkable  for  the  beau^ 
of  their  foliage  or  flowers,  or  interesting  for  their  economic  uses. 
So  greatly  has  the  collection  increased  in  recent  years  that  the 
old  quarters  no  longer  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  it,  and 
the  numerous  ranges  of  useful  houses  in  the  other  nursery,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  King's  Road,  are  now  fast  becoming  as  closely 
packed  with  floral  treasures  as  those  in  the  original  establishment. 
An  important  feature  is  the  Orchids,  which  have  attracted  some 
hundreds  of  victors  during  the  past  year ;  and  the  display  promises 
to  be  even  more  magnificent  in  the  coarse  of  the  preseoi  season, 
judging  by  the  admirable  condition  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  case 
of  Cattleyas  and  similar  genera  by  the  number  of  sheaths  showing. 
Even  at  Christmas,  when  Orchid  flowers  are  usuaJly  comparatively 
scarce,  the  houses  containing  the  Odontoglossums  and  cool 
Oncidiums  were  gay  with  flowers,  and  afforded  moat  striking 
proof  both  of  the  utility  and  beauty  of  well-grown  Orchids.  In 
briefly  reviewing  the  novelties  of  1882  that  were  shown  from  thia 
nursery,  we  may  therefore  appropriately  give  especial  prominence 
to  the 

Orchids. — With  the  exception  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrss 
perhaps  no  Orchid  can  rank  higher  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  species  than  O.  vexillarinm,  the  large  delicate  rose- 
tinted  flowers  of  which  are  produced  in  such  freedom  under  good 
cultivation.  This  varies  oonstden^ly  in  the  colour  and  size  of 
the  flowers,  and  several  of  the  distinctly  marked  varieties  have 
been  named.  The  one,  however,  which  Mr.  Bull  has  designated 
rubellum  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  in  all  respects, 
and  it  deserves  notice  here,  though  not  strictly  one  of  last  year*a 
novelties.  One  of  its  chief  characters  is  the  period  at  which  it 
flowers— namely,  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  thus  forming  a 
succession  to  the  ordinary  type.  Another  distinguishing  mark  ia 
the  deep  rose  colour  of  the  moderate-sised  but  well-formed  even 
flowers ;  a  difference  will  also  be  obsored  in  the  psendo-bnlba 
and  leaves,  the  former  being  shorter  and  more  globular,  while  the 
latter  are  broader  than  the  early-flowering  forms.  These  qualities 
are  quite  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  attention  of  Orchid  growers, 
especially  when  its  vigorous  ooostttution  is  taken  into  consideration. 

A  trio  of  OdontQglots  were  certificated  at  the  Royal  Botanic  So- 
ciety's Shows— viz.,  O.  Halli  nigrum,  O.  Halli  pictum,  and  O.  Peeca- 
torei  album,  three  charming  additions  to  a  beautiful  genus.  The  first 
has  already  been  referred  to  and  figured  in  this  Journal  (page  107, 
last  vol.),  but  it  may  be  here  observed  that  it  most  fully  deserves 
its  title,  as  the  flowers  are  extremely  dark,  besides  being  of  great 
size,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals.    0.  Halli  pictum  has  very  dis- 
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ttort  mmrkingi  on  the  dtriii^i  til  ttia  Ooven,  while  tlui  lut  ti  a  oertlBcfttod  Iwt  yew,  ii  likely  to  ihan).     Ai  Uie  name-Impliei', 

whita  O.  Peie«tore.,  «a  aoeedrnglj  h.nd«)nie  luittj,  the  Sowen  Ibii  ii  «   "  golden  ■•  ooIohwhI  TMiety,  not  yery  ilronglT  m.rked 

b^e,   ire  1  formed,  «id  Ihe  pare  dyilUline  white  1.  relieTed  bnt  U,e  Uot  U  demr,  >nd  Kin.  .  Te^  dirtinot  ippe^ee  to  tbe 

r?™*„h**^.  ^"^^^  ?       ™°  ^J'^- ,  ^'PnP'^i'""  'n^K"*.  flow".  eip«ciiJly  when  eereial  •»  teen  together  iV«wt»rt  with 

~2fil  ^^.^T         ^  ™       ..^"^Z**  hM  got  »  well-  the  dwker-oolonred  fomii.  or  with  tbe  b^ntifol  ««iety  M.ulei. 

n»rit«a  popBlMity  for  nwlalneM,  which  the  twietj  anrenm,  Fhalamopu*  tetiMpi»,  whtch  ii  aIw  Inoladed  wnongrt,  Onshid 


Fig.  IB.— Cbowibi: 


DOraltUf,  ii  kn  £a«t  Indian  ipeciea,  beArln^  panicles  of  tivgiant  ont  from  hli  DuTseriea.     The  moct  remukable  ue  briefly  noted  m 

white  flowen,  Indirldiully  imaJl,  bnt  collecUrelj  baTing  a  pretij  followi.    Acmena  OTsta,  an  oTergnen  ally  of  the  Sngenlu,  wlUi 

appeanuce.  ovate  pnrple  lesTee  and  petioles,  tbe  eolonr  being  particaUrlj 

nin-F(n.IAaBpLAiiTfl.— Additions  to  tbeaeaRTerynameroiu,  dereloped  in  the  yonng  gmwtha.     It  mcoeeda  fn  a  greenliODW 

aa  thU  claw  of  plants  forms  one  of  the  special  features  of  Ur.  tem  pent  tare,  and   will  probably  become  a  faronrite  decorative 

Boll'i  oolleotiou,  and  many  beanlifnl  noiettiee  are  annually  sent  plant,    Cleyet*  japoalca  tricolor  ii  another  nselnl  jdant  ba  a 
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greenhooM  or  oonaerTtttory,  the  Imtm  being  dftrk  giMDi  b«ided 
with  a  lighter  ■bafiOi  margined  white  and  tinged  with  pink.  Of 
Palms,  Arenga  Wightii,  a  dwarf  pinnate-leaved  epeoies  of  graoefnl 
habit,  and  Calyptrogyne  teree  with  arching  leaTes,  which  in  a 
yonng  state  have  two  pairs  (rf  narrow  ieallets,  are  the  best|  the 
latter  especiallj  being  likely  to  prove  cme  of  the  most  useful. 
Half  a  dosen  new  Crotons — namely,  illustris,  insignis,  linearis, 
rabescens,  spectabilit,  and  tricolor,  are  notable  for  the  richness  of 
their  colonn,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  Dieifenbachias 
majestica  and  princeps  are  two  other  handsome  variegated  plants, 
the  former  being  especially  bold  in  habit  Diosoorea  speciosa  is 
a  fine  climber  for  the  stove,  with  heart-shaped  dark-green  leaves 
banded  with  white.  Heliconia  metallica,  an  allv  of  the  Masas, 
with  shining  bronzy  leaves,  and  the  Monstera-Iike  Bpipremnnm 
mirabile,  the  *'  Tonga  Plant,"  which  is  credited  with  such  valuable 
anti-nenralgic  properties,  are  all  extremely  ornamental  plants. 

Of  miscellaneoQs  novelties,  that  represented  in  the  woodeat 
(fig.  18) — ^namely,  Crossandra  infondibuliformis,  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking.  It  is  one  of  the  large  Acanthus  family,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  produces  its  dense  spikes  of  rich  orange* 
coloured  flowers  very  freely.  It  succeeds  m  a  stove,  and  would 
doubtlessly  also  do  well  in  an  intermediate  honse.  Kany  other  floe 
plants  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  during  the  past  season, 
and  his  new  plant  houses  contain  abundant  stores  tor  future 
distribution. 


ST.  JOHN'S  WORTS. 

(^Continued  from  pag$  12,) 

In  three  or  four  catalogues  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  I  find  at  least  twenty  kinds  of  Hypericum  included  under 
these  designations.  Three  or  four  of  these — as,  for  instance,  the 
natives  H.  montanom  and  H.  alodes — can  hardly  be  considered 
worth  cultivating  ;  others,  as  I  said  in  my  former  notes,  are  just 
on  the  line  which  separate  hardy  fh>m  half-hardy  plants,  and 
unless  a  stock  is  kept  in  shelter  they  are  likely  to  ht  lost  in  hard 
winters.  Others  again,  though  hardy,  are  short-lived  shrubs,  and 
require  renewid  from  cuttings.  The  result  is  that  until  recently 
it  has  not  been  very  common  to  see  any  St  John's  Wort  in 
eardens  except  the  old-fashioned  H.  calycinum.  This,  as  I' said, 
IS  a  dwarf  running  shrub,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  line 
between  shrubby  plants  suited  for  the  mixed  herbaceous  border 
and  those  more  properly  placed  in  the  shrubbevy.  But  here  I  may 
mention  a  St  John  s  Wort  which  grows  rather  too  large  for  the 
mixed  border,  though  it  is  decidedly  an  ornamental  shrub  grow- 
ing into  a  dense  bush  4  or  S  feet  high,  and  producing  in  July  and 
August  bunches  of  five  or  six  or  toore  yellow  fiowerri,  followed  by 
dark  red  or  black  very  ornamental  berries.  I  think  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  H.  androsemum  and  H.  elatum  ;  it  reproduces 
itself  by  self-sown  seed,  and  the  seedlings  vary  considerably  both 
in  the  form  of  the  seed  pods  and  in  the  height  of  the  bush.  This 
is  perfectly  hardy.  In  nict  one  of  the  parents,  if  my  ooojecture  is 
right,  is  a*  wild  plant  in  the  south  of  England,  but  it  does  better 
where  the  soil  is  dug  than  in  wild  places. 

Another  of  the  shrubby  Hypericums,  pretty  in  flower  and 
elegant  in  growth,  hardy  in  catalogues,  but  not  in  the  cold  reali^ 
of  exposed  gardens,  is  H.  balearicnm.  This,  therefore,  must  Im 
treated  as  the  H.  patulum  class.  One  or  two  natives  may  be  trieo, 
especially  H.  pulchrum,  the  slender  St  John's  Wort,  of  which  th6 
bright  red  buds  and  deer  yellow  floweke  make  it  *  very  pretty 
object  where  it  can  be  kept  to  a  dwarf  bu^y  habit ;  and  in  diy 
warm  soils  I  have  seen  it  become  a  very  pretty  garden  plant. 

The  only  other  native  I  have  tried  is  H.  humif  usum.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  the  compact  dose- 
growing  mass  of  neat  bright  green  leaves  meke  it  worth  the  little 
room  it  takes  on  the  rockety,  where  few  plants  are  better  behaved. 
It  comes  up  year  after  year  of  the  same  sixe,  and  never  takes  more 
ground  than  is  intended  for  it 

Resembling  the  last  in  foliege  but  not  in  flower,  having  beeu- 
tif ully  shaped  flowers  as  Isirge  as  a  florin,  is  the  alpine  H.  reptans, 
the  best  of  all  the  genns  for  a  dose-growing  rock  plant ;  nut,  I 
fear,  like  several  others,  of  doubtful  hardiness.  Still,  it  ought  to 
be  grown  on  all  alpine  rockeries  as  one  of  their  choicest  gems. 
I  have  had  it  two  or  tSiree  times,  and  severe  winters  or  neglect 
have  caused  it  to  disappear ;  but  in  October,  1881,  a  friend  in 
Surrey  gave  me  a  piece  about  the  size  of  my  hand.  It  was  not 
rooted,  as  the  roots  will  not  divide,  but  out  of  its  numerous  shoots 
I  made  about  fifty  small  cuttings,  eveiy  one  of  which  soon  struck. 
Many  of  them  were  planted  on  the  rockeries  in  May,  in  such 
po8iti(ms  as  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  stones.  They  flowered 
through  September  and  October,  and  no.  plants  I  had  were  more 
admired  both  by  their  owner  and  by  visitors.  Some  of  the  plants 
were  a  iopt  s^ueie,  but  oC  this  expanse  hardly  aiiy  of  the  shoote 


overlapped  one  another,  but  the  growth  spreads  like  a  finely 
divided  leaf  of  Maidenhair  Fern  clinging  close  to  the  stone  over 
which  it  grows.  A  pan  of  cuttings  are  struck  to  repeat  the  same 
treatment  next  year,  and  1  may  add  that  they  will  be  moved 
straight  from  the  pan  in  which  they  are  struck— 4n  ordinary  seed- 
pan  a  foot  square,  to  their  fiowering  place. 

Of  all  the  St  John's  Worts  I  have  tried  or  seen  none  comes 
nearer  to  the  character  of  a  true  herbaceous  plant  than  H.  Bur- 
seri.  It  divides  itself  into  several  heads,  each  having  a  separate 
root,  preserving,  however,  a  compact  habit,  and  disappearing 
from  the  surface  in  winter.  In  height  and  in  the  sise  of  its 
fiowers  it  resembles  H.  olympicum,  but  the  ydlow  of  the  fiower 
is  not  so  bright  nor  does  it  flower  so  fredy,  but  it  is  well  worth 
growing,  and  I  think  easily  kept,  though  I  have  hitherto  given  it 
sdect  places.  Another  nearly  Wbaceons  kind,  but  without  much 
merit  as  an  ornamental  plant,  is  sold,  and  I  bdieve  rightly,  by 
the  name  of  H.  orientals.  Its  flowers  ere  not  larger  than  those 
of  the  common  wild  St  John's  Wort,  H.  perforatum,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles,  though  quite  distinct  The  foliage  is  glau- 
cous^ like  that  of  the  common  Spurge,  and  the  plant  requires  no 
attention.    Few  would  much  regret  losing  it.  - 

A  neat  variety  for  the  rockery  is  H.  nummularium,  a  plant 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  wild  Money wert  or  Creeping  Jenny 
(Lyttmachia  nummularia),  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  its 
growth  and  the  shape  of  its  leaf  and  the  size  of  its  flower.  It  is, 
however,  less  prostrate  in  habit,  and  the  shoots  are  much  shorter. 
It  increases  by  running  underground  and  sending  up  shoots  at 
intervals,  much  in  the  same  way  as  H.  celycinnm,  but  is  much 
shier  in  growth. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  three  neat  and  pretty  dwarf  shrubs,  ad- 
mirable rock  plants,  but,  unfortunatdy,  not  more  hardy  than  most 
of  the  shrubs  of  this  genus  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
The  first  is  H.  empetrifolium,  which  forms  a  nice  little  bufth  about 
9  inches  high,  and  is  covered  all  through  summer  with  small 
yellow  fiowers.  In  habit  it  is  like  that  neat  evergreen,  the  native 
Cro wherry  (Bmpetrom  nigrum),  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Then  we  have  El.  coris,  not  unlike  the  last  in  leaf  and  flower.  The 
specific  name  is  taken  from  Dloscorides,  the  vowd  of  the  first 
syllable  being  short  in  Greek.  The  root  of  the  word,  kor,  suggests 
sweeping,  and  would  probably  have  been  applied  to  some  plant 
like  Heather,  snitable  for  making  brooms,  for  which  our  present 
subject,  as  we  are  ablei  to  grow  it  here,  would  be  too  small ; 
but  what  plant  was  originally  called  by  the  name  must  remain 
uncertain. 

The  last  and  smallest  of  all  the  St  John's  Worts  is  H.  segyntl* 
acum  ;  this,  too,  includetl  amongst  hardy  plants  in  catalogue^  but 
not  har^y  in  ordinary  gjardens.  It  is  so  small  that  a  specimen 
may  be  planted  out  on  a. rockery  from  April  to  October  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  still  continue  contented  to  be  planted  in  a  thumb 
pot  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame.  These  three  strike  easily 
mm  small  soft  cuttings  at  any  time.  This  completes  the  list  of 
those  I  have  proved,  but  I  have  three  or  four  more  now  under 
probation,  and  there  are  probably  many  more  which  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  into  ^udens.  It  may  be  thought  from  what  I 
have  said  that  this  is  a  troublesome  class,  but  it  is  not  more  so 
than  many  half-htfdy  plants  which  are  grown  in  most  gardens 
from  year  to  year,  and  makes  a  pleasing  variety  amongst  them. — 

0.  WOLLBT  DOD. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  0HRT8ANTHEMUM. 

"An  Exhibitor  and  Grower *'  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
(page  22),  says  he  pays  little  attention  to  ripening  the  wood,  also 
that  the  best  and  largest  fiowers  are  produced  on  rather  soft  wood. 
Upon  this  question  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks,  as  I  think 
it  requires  further  explanation.  I  have  many  times  read  of  the 
ripening  system,  but  if  there  is  such  a  system  have  never  seen  it 
explained,  ndther  have  I  seen  it  practised  further  than  this.  If 
the  bud  be  taken  at  the  end  of  August  dl  bdng  pinched  off,  the 
plants  standing  in  an  open  airy  position  until  early  in  October, 
the  wood  must  naturdly  become  ripened.  Take  two  plants,  the 
buds  of  which  are  taken  the  same  day,  place  one  in  an  open  the 
other  in  a  shady  position,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the 
first  one  will  produce  finer  fiowers,  retain  its  foliage  better,  and 
the  wood  be  much  firmer  than  the  other.  Therefore  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  ripening.  If  there  is  a  system  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  it  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
your  correspondent  knows  of  any  system  or  treatesent  by  wUck 
fine  flowers  may  be  prodooed  from  bods  that  are  not  taken  until 
October,  the  wood  of  which  is  rather  soft  I  know  of  aevefal 
nowers,  mjmlt  indnded,  who  woeld  be  glad  iof  the  infosmation. 
For  several  seasons  I  have  seem  the  ooUeetiens  that  have  taken 
meny  priasi  »t  the  i^ndpel  eihibiti(Qi%  but  haye  awwr  sbm  iy 
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futher  ripening  pnictieed  than  what  I  have  attempted  to  ezphun. 
»- J.  Ltmb,  Belvedere,  Wimbledon, 

;an  hour  at  reading. 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  central  featare  of  the 
capital  of  Berkshire  is  to  horticulturists  the  great  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Satton  &  Sons,  but  it  is  not  this  remarkable  building 
and  its  marrellons  completeness  that  is  to  be  described  now,  bnt 
only  a  less  imposing  bnt  very  yatnable  adjunct — ^the  trial  grounds 
of  the  firm.  These  are  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  market 
place,  and  it  is  within  a  walled  enclosure  that  trials  of  bulb?, 
annuals,  and  Tarions  kinds  of  popular  flowering  plants  are  con- 
ducted yearly  with  the  object  of  testing  their  merits,  and 
wherever  it  is  possible  raising  new  and  improved  varieties.  There 
is  necessarily  little  of  interest  outside  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
but  in  spring  and  earl^  summer  the  bulb  ground  and  planUtion 
of  hardy  Stocks,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  will  be  worthy 
of  inspection,  At  present  the  houses  are  the  great  points  of  at- 
tracticMi,  and  especially  those  containing  Primulas  and  Cyclamens. 

It  may  be  ns^ul  to  notice  the  character  of  the  structures. 
They  are  neither  lofty  nor  architecturally  ornate,  but  plain, 
serviceable,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  constructed.  With  such  houses  as  these  plant  culture 
ia  easy,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay  similar  examples 
might  be  erected  with  advantage  in  gardens  laige  and  small  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

They  are  plain  low-span  roofs  with  brick  sides,  rather  flat  roofs, 
the  angles  not  exceeding  30^,  and  high  side  stages,  so  that  such 
plants  as  Primulas  and  Qrclamens  now,  and  Cinerarias,  Begonias, 
and  Gloxinias  later  in  the  season,  are  brought  near  the  glass,  and 
are  thus  kept  sturdy  and  in  better  condition  than  it  is  possible  to 
produce  them  in  many  far  more  costly  erections  with  which  gar- 
aeners  are  often  troubled  and  owners  disappointed. 

With  means  such  as  is  here  afforded  and  the  skilled  culture 
which  is  so  abundantly  manifest,  results  are  produced  of  which  it 
18  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  and  the  gentle  bint  that  '*  neither 
strained  praise  nor  making  the  best  of  what  is  provided  is  agree- 
able,'* savoured  of  a  tinge  of  humour  almost  approaching  irony, 
for  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  Primulas  and  the  Cyclamens  were 
magniflcent  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  they  are  doubtless  splendid 
still,  alike  in  variety,  diversity,  and  culture. 

Sturdiness  with  vigour,  quality  of  bloom  with  substance,  purity 
and  brightness  of  colours,  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
plants  and  flowers.  Cross-fertilisation  is  reduced  to  a  system, 
every  individual  cross  having  been  registered  for  years  and  its 
effects  chronicled,  so  that  the  question  of  raising  new  forms  is  in 
a  very  gmt  measure  removed  from  the  category  of  guesswork, 
and  the  results  can  be  and  are  in  a  veiy  great  measure  antici- 
pated ;  and  the  fact,  for  fact  it  no  doubt  is,  appears  to  be  folly 
ieo(]«nised  that  high  culture  is  not  only  essential  for  pourt  raying 
the  full  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  is  equally  so  in  the  production 
of  seed  of  strong  germinating  power.  It  is  believed  that  just 
as  a  weak  eatUng  is  typical  of  the  future  plant,  so  it  is  with  seed : 
hence  the  practice  is  adopted  of  growing  the  plants  so  well. 

To  describe  all  the  varieties  of  Primulas  were  impossible,  for 
there  are  at  the  least  flfty  quite  dissimilar,  but  only  a  few  of  these 
are  kept  separate.  One  side  of  a  house  fllled  with  Buby  King, 
and  the  opposite  stage  with  Pearl,  showed  to  advantage  the  glow- 
ing richness  of  the  one  and  the  spotless  purity  of  the  other.    The 


pyramids 

of  flowers  are  produced.  Too  early  sowing,  starving  in  small 
pots,  and  high  potting,  are  mistakes  to  be  avoided.  If  once  the 
collar  of  the  plants  gets  hard  above  the  soil  the  sap  vessels  are 
inevitably  contracted,  and  a  vigorous  growth  is  hopelesii.  Sow  in 
April  or  early  May,  grow  without  a  moment*s  check  throughout, 
and  Buby  King  will  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  certificate  that  it 
won  so  welL  Its  companion,  the  Pearl,  is  of  free  growth,  and 
there  is  no  difficultj  whatever  in  having  it  in  floe  condition.  It 
has  the  great  merit  of  expanding  its  flowers  in  the  centre  of  the 
tmss  (not  producing  them  in  whorls,  with  flowers  outside  and  buds 
in  the  centreX  wfaioh  is  no  amall  advantage  for  market  and 
deoofative  purposes. 

Another  white  demands  special  notice,  although  it  is  perhaps 
not  yet  in  commerce.  It  is  named  Snowdrift,  and  a  more  appro- 
priate name  could  not  be  suggested.  It  is  so  pure  that  the  flowers 
actually  retain  their  purity  when  the  petals  shrivel.  They  may 
be  likened  to  stout  note  paper  when  fresh,  to  tissue  when  faded. 
But  if  Pearl  is  so  pure  why  is  Snowdrift  needed?  The  plants 
aflord  a  Tery  good  answer.  The  latter  variety  flowers  quite  a 
month  sooner  than  the  former,  the  plants  of-  this  averaging  at  the 


least  a  hundred  flowers  when  the  others  have  not  more  than  half 
a  doEon  expanded,  thus  a  natural  succession  is  afforded ;  and 
besides,  the  early  or  autumn  form  is  Fern-leaved,  and  the  other  is 
not,  and  they  are  therefore  distinct  in  character  as  well  as  in  the 
time  of  flowering. 

Another  Fern-leaved  variety,  very  distinct  and  charming  as 
seen  en  nuuee  and  so  well  grown,  is  Snttons'  Rosy  Queen.  It  has 
very  short  leaves,  and  the  rosy  salmon  flowers  show  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Like  the  Buby  King  it  evidently  needs  good  culture  to 
bring  out  its  full  beauty.  Of  the  same  type  is  Beading  Pink,  a 
remarkably  fine  variety  that  succeeds  the  other,  deeper  in  colour, 
and  a  favourite  with  all  who  see  it.  A  cross  between  Chiswick 
Bed  and  Buby  Queen  has  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very 
richly  coloured  variety ;  but  is  yet  scarce,  and  will  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  another  year.  So  will  the  new  blue  Primula, 
which  is  not  yet  named.  It  is  quite  distinct,  and  wherever  the 
colour  is  as  developed  as  in  a  houseful  of  young  plants  here, 
Sottons*  Blue  will  make  its  mark.  It  is  curious,  almost  extra- 
ordinary, as  was  intimated  by  Mr.  Henslow — as  he  was  reported 
in  his  last  lecture  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting — 
that  when  a  distinct  break  is  made  in  a  genus  that  several  ex- 
amples are  likely  to  occur  in  the  same  season.  The  parent  plant 
was  raised  by  a  gardener  from  a  packet  of  Suttons*  hybrids, 
which  are  sold  in  mixture,  and  was  sent  to  Uie  firm ;  and  it  is 
again  singular  to  observe  that  the  seedlings  resultant  from  this 
plant  prcSluced  about  a  dozen  plants  with  pure  white  flowers,  the 
rest — about  a  hundred  or  so— being  what  may  be  fairly  termed 
blue,  the  margins  of  some  of  the  segments  having  a  wire  of  violet. 
It  appears  to  seed  as  freely  as  the  others,  and  is  treasured  as 
*'  something  good.*' 

Another  house  contains  plants  from  all  the  strains,  so  far  as 
could  be  obtained,  in  existence,  but  these  cannot  be  noticed.  The 
task  at  the  best  would  be  invidious,  and  the  space  it  would  occupy 
not  profitably  utilised.  Then  there  are  double  Primulas,  or  in 
effect  double,  but  when  closely  examined  the  oigans  of  fructifica- 
tion are  existent,  as  in  Carnations.  These  doubles  are  highly 
effective,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  space  is  not 
accorded  them  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the  firm.  They  certainly 
merit  it,  one  of  them,  Prince  Arthur,  being  especially  fine. 

Yet  another  house  is  devoted  to  Primulas — the  curiosity  house. 
There  are  extraordinary  forms  here,  but  their  characters  Are  not 
yet  folly  developed — crested  varieties,  like  tufts  of  Saxifragas, 
yellow-flowered  varieties,  velvety  maroons  of  the  hardy  Polyan- 
thus colour,  striped  and  margined  and  spotted  sortp,  and  plants 
with  foliage  and  leafstalks  so  strong  that,  as  an  observer  remarked 
'  a  cat  might  jump  on  them  and  do  no  injury."  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  results  of  the  'experiments  that  will  be  the 
outcome  of  this  novel  collection. 

Leaving  this  maze  of  Primulas,  just  a  word  must  be  devoted  to 
the  Cyclamens.  These  fill  two  or  three  houses,  producing  a  sheet 
of  flowers,  which,  however  effective  they  are  as  viewed  col- 
lectively in  separate  blocks  of  colour,  each  plant  will  bear  the 
closest  examination,  for  eveiy  one  is  good.  It  is  indeed  seldom 
that  Cyclamens  are  seen  so  healthy,  floriferoua,  and  fine.  The 
masses  of  flowers  rising  like  a  bouquet  a  few  inches  above  the 
foliage  need  nothing  to  support  them,  so  sturdy  are  their  stems. 
A  night  temperature  of  about  50*  is  afforded  them  now,  and  in 
this  the  flowers  expand  freely  and  maintain  their  freshness  for  a 
long  time.  In.  the  named  varieties  grown  in  quantity  all  colours 
are  repreaented--4it  least,  all  Cydunen  colours,  from  swan-like 
white,  olush,  the  various  tints  of  rose,  deepening  to  pink^  purple, 
and  glowing  crimson,  the  varieties  of  the  giganteum  type  being  of 
great  size,  but  the  blooms  not  quite  so  freely  produced  as  the 
others.  The  plants  now  so  flue  were  raised  from  seed  sown  just 
over  a  year  ago,  and  thousands  of  others  are  now  coming  through 
the  soil  for  producing  a  similar  display  next  winter  and  spring. 
A  steady  unchecked  growth  induced  by  a  cool  stove  temperature, 
with  moisture  to  keep  them  moving  and  air  and  light  to  keep 
them  vigorous,  are  the  essentials  of  culture  ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  such  plants  can  seldom  be  produced  in  mixed  houses. 
To  have  Cyclamens  in  the  flnest  possible  condition  separate 
structures  are  desirable,  and  if  not  mdlspensable,  are  decidedly 
advantageous. 

Eventually  the  houses  now  so  gay  will  be  not  less  effectively 
furnished.  The  Cineraria  season  is  at  hand,  and  plants  are  as 
well  grown  as  is  possible  for  making  it  a  gay  one.  Then  follow 
the  (Stlceolarias,  which  will  be  gorgeous  in  May,  the  plants  having 
for  some  time  been  in  the  8  and  9-inch  pots  in  which  they  will 
flower.  They  are  grown  in  low  span-hoofed  frames  from  which 
frost  is  excluded,  but  means  are  adopted  for  preventing  dry  heated 
air  from  the  pipes  coming  in  contact  with  the  plants,  which  are 
erewn  on  a  flooring  of  ashes  kept  moist.  Insects  are  not  destroyed, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  light  fumigations  periodically  afforded 
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prevent  an  aphis  ever  appearing.  All  who  coret  a  grand  display 
of  these  beautiful  flowers  can  only  have  it  by  pursuing  the  system 
of  culture  briefly  indicated.  Seed  for  producing  huge  specimens 
should  be  sown  early  in  July. 

After  the  spring  and  early  summer  flowers  above  alluded  to  are 
over  come  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Gloxinias.  These  when  in 
beauty  produce  a  splendid  efEect  under  the  high  culture  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  At  present  the  corms  are  resting,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  useful  to  some  readers  to  be  informed  of  the  meihcd 
of  storing  that  answers  so  well.  They  are  assorted  accordiog  to 
size  and  merit  of  the  varieties,  the  bulk  of  which  are  not  named, 
and  placed  in  large  flower  pots  in  a  mixture  of  dry  sifted  peat 
and  pine  sawdust  the  latter  being  used  to  throw  mice  "  ofl^  the 
scent,"  the  turpentine  of  the  sawdust  not  suggesting  to  them  the 
choice  morsels  below.  Thus  the  coims  are  quite  safe,  and  keep 
perfectly  sound  and  fresh. 

By  growing  the  difierent  plants  indicated  there  is  no  difficulty 


Fig.  19. 

in  having  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  houses  gay  throughout  the  year, 
and  this  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  than  could  be  done  by 
growing  mixed  collections  of  plantn.  *'  Attempt  nothing  that  can- 
not be  done  well "  appears  to  be  the  governing  principle,  and  that 
everything  is  done  well  at  Reading  will  be  apparent  even  to  the 
hypercritical  observer,  if  he  will  honestly  determine  to  point  out 
the  faidts  ;  he  will  not  find  many,  unless  he  is  more  acute  than 
— AVisrroB. 

LEVELLING  GROUND. 

I  BATE  a  piece  of  nnlevel  ground  on  which  I  am  requested  to 
make  a  tennis  lawn  of  considerable  size.  Unfortunately,  like 
many  other  young  men,  I  have  had  no  opportunities  of  assisting 
in  work  of  this  nature,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  my  ignorance 
to  the  men,  some  of  whom  no  doubt  would  be  able  to  do  the  work. 
But  I  wish  to  understand  it  myself  before  commencing,  and  if 
yon  can  give  me  a  few  very  plain  instructions  you  may  possibly 
be  doing  a  service  to  some  others  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  as  unprepared  as  myself  in  a  na'ter 
of  this  kind,  and  may  not  like  to  bring  the 
fact  to  your  notice.  I  shall  be  glad  if  yon 
can  in  any  way  help— Onb  nr  A  Fix. 

[We  willingly  assist  in  this  case  and  do 
not  know  that  we  can  do  so  more  usefully 
than  by  publishing  the  very  plain  instrac- 
tions  tiiat  were  communicated  by  Mr  M. 
0*Donttell  some  years  ago  as  follows  : — 

"  If  the  ground  presents  an  uneven  sur- 
face, or  is  formed  of  a  sloping  bank,  either 
inconveniently  steep  or  presenting  an  irre- 
^lar  surface,  it  will  be  necessary  to  level 
It,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following 
manner  : — ^Take  a  stout  peg  and  drive  it  into  the  ground,  as 
a,  fig.  19 ;  take  a  level—either  such  as  is  used  by  bricklayers,  as 
in  fig.  19,  or  a  parallel  straight-edge  containing  a  spirit  tube, 
commonly  known  as  a   spirit  level — drive   in   as  many  pegs 
as  are  required,  as  (,  to  the  same  level  as  the  first  peg  a.    The 
level  line  e,  o^  is  the  line  required  ;  the  ground  line,  d,  is  the  un- 
even surface  of  the  ground,  which  requires  filling  up  to  the  level 
at  peg  ^.    As  soon  as  the  pegs  are  in,  level  the  ground  with  a 
spade,  keeping  the  earth  full  up  to  the  top  of  the  pegs,  tread  it 
firmly  all  over,  rake  it  carefully,  and  roll  it  welL 

**  If  the  ground  chosen  should  be  sloping,  as  b,  fig.  20,  two  depths 
must  be  determined  upon,  one  at  the  highest  and  one  at  the 
lowest  point.  Place  a  boming-rod  at  each  of  these  points,  as  at 
points  1  and  3,  place  another  in  any  point  between  the  two,  as 
the  intermediate  boming-rod  2.  By  looking  over  the  top  of  rod  1 
the  person  holding  the  intermediate  rod  can  be  directeff  to  lower 


proper  level,  as  rod  2.  Bod  1  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  raised  by 
placing  some  earth  under  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  to  the 
proper  level,  a,  a — that  is,  the  level  determined  upon.  Rod  2  is 
elevated  until  the  top  edge  forms  a  direct  line  with  rods  1  and  3. 
Rod  3  is  placed  on  the  natural  ground.  The  cross  piece  of  rod  3 
should  be  1  inch  broader  and  higher  than  the  others— that  is  to 
say,  if  rods  1  and  2  are  4  feet  high,  rod  3  must  be  4  feet  1  inch 
but  a  line  must  be  drawn  exactly  at  4  feet,  and  the  top  inch 
painted  black.  On  looking  over  rod  1  the  black  line  on  rod  3  can 
be  seen  more  distinctly  than  the  top  edge  of  the  rod  would  be, 
and  intermediate  rod  2  can  be  placed  more  correctly  in  a  line 
with  the  top  of  rod  3— that  is,  the  under  edge  of  the  black,  than 
by  locking  over  the  tops  of  the  three  rods. 

«  The  boming-rod  is  composed  of  a  thin  piece  of  board  abont 
4  inches  wide,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  abont  4  feet  in  length. 
The  head  is  a  similar  piece  of  board  placed  crossways,  but  only 
about  18  inches  in  length.     The  upper  and  nnder  edge  of  the 

board  must  be  perfectly  straight  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  body."] 

THE  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  the  17th  instant,  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Snsineers,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Langhton,  M.A.,  F.R.AJ9.,  President,  in  the^hair. 
The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Ck>nncil, 
which  showed  that  the  total  number  of  Fellows 
was  671,  forty-seven  new  Fellows  having  been 
elected  during  the  year. 

The  President  then  delivered  Ids  address.  He 
referred  briefly  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
uniform  series  of  conservations  now  taken 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  and  proceeded  to  speak  at  greater 
length  of  certain  other  poinU  m  which  the  Society  might,  by  its 
concerted  action,  further  the  interests  of  meteorological  Icienoe.  The 
first  of  these  was  anemometiy,  which  is  at  present  in  a  condition  &r 
from  satisfactory.  We  know  nothing  positively  either  as  to  the 
pressure  or  the  velocity  of  the  wind :  there  is  no  exact  standazd 
mstmment,  and  observations,  whatever  may  be  their  absolute  v^ne, 
are  not  comparable  one  with  the  other.  He  thought  that  the  Society 
might  properly  interfere,  so  far  as  to  regulate  the  wide  diversity 
amongst  the  mstruments  now  used,  in  order  that  when  the  proper 
time  came,  and  it  was  known  what  anemometer  could  be  trusted,  the 
older  observations  might  be  reduced.  The  movement  of  air  in  the 
upper  rsgions  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  measurable  by  any  existing 
method :  but  experiments  have  been  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Heteoroloffical  UouncU,  in  which  the  drift  of  the  smoke-cloud  of  a 
huiBting  uiell  may  be  observed  and  measured.  The  ofaeervationa  of 
the  barometer  taken  at  elevated  stations  in  the  United  States  seem  to 
throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  received  formulsB  for  the  reduction 
of  barometric  readings  to  sea  level,  and  for  the  calculation  of  heights. 
When  the  observations  extend  over  a  long  period,  and  are  regularly 
taken  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  then  no  doubt  the  height  of  a 
mountain  can  be  calculated  with  a  fair  approach  to  accuracy  ;  bnt 
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isolated  observations,  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  different 
reading,  are  extremely  wild  in  their  results.  In  the  same  way  the 
reduction  of  the  barometer  to  sea  level  is  complicated  by  many  dis- 
crepancies which  arise  between  observations  at  the  upper  and  lower 
stations,  which  have  hitherto  been  ignored.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  tbev  affect  the  isobars  on  which  our  daily  weather  charts  are 
based ;  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  they  are  at  least  one  additional 
source  of  error  and  of  difficulty.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
systematic  and  continnous  observations  at  high-level  stations  conld 
be  taken,  not  only  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  but  on  the  tops  of 
some  others  of  the  highest  peaks  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  thb  way  alone  can  these  difficulties  of  reduction  be  cleared 
awav. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  the  Officers  and  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year  i^President— John  Knox  Langhton,  M.A.,  F.RAJ3- 
F.R.G.S.  Yioe-Presidents— Edmund  Douglas  Archibald,  M.A. ;  Rogers 
Field,   B.A.,   ICInstCE.  ;    Baldwin  Latham,  lLInst.G.B.,  F.UA ; 
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SUpheu  WillEtm  Hilrcr.  F.B.Q.B.  Seeretkries  —  Oeorga  Jamea 
Bjmoiu,  r.R.B.  J  John  William  Tripe,  M.D.,  F.a.C.P.Ed.  Toreipi 
SeccetuT— Bobert  Henir  Scott,  K.A-  F.B.8.,  F.OS.  Coanoil— 
Hon.  Ralph  AbarcrombT,  William  UorriB  Beaufort,  F.R.A.S.,F.B.O.a; 
John  Sanford  Djaaon,  F.B.6.B. :  Henry  Slorka  Baton,  M.A. ;  Willikm 
EUia,  P.B.A.S. ;  Jc«eph  Henry  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  P.R.8.,  P.C.6. ;  Charlea 
Hafdine,  Eobert  John  Lecky,  r.E.A.S. ;  Capt.  John  Pearaa  Maolsar, 
B.N. ;  Edward  Hawley,  F.&H.S. ;  Georee  Hi.thewB  Whipple,  B^., 
V.'&Jk.S. ;  Charln  Theodora  Williama,  U.A.,  MJ}.,  FJLC.P. 


ORCHIDS  AT  FEKNSIDE,  BICKLEY  PARK,  KENT. 
CLKAML1HE8S  it  here  conaidered  of  the  gTeateat  importaace  la 
Orchid -growing.  At  this  time  of  year  the  hocsea  are  tboronghly 
wtuhed,  ao  as  to  admit  all  the  light  posaible,  and  the  walla  are 
whitewMbod.  We  employ  pnre  water,  and  consider  it  best  tor 
cleAning  the  plants.  They  are  ocoaiooally  funliKa ted  with  tobacco, 
and  if  this  is  done  with  on  it  will  not  injure  ihem.  It  scale 
becomes  Iroablesome  we  use  a  little  Bridgeford'a  antiaeptia  liquid, 
which  wilt  aoon  clrar  ofl  «1I  scale  or  any  other  tnaecta. 
The  foUowing  Orchids  are  now  in  Sower : — 


BAST  INDIAN  HODSS. 


OalBDUHTdtclil 


QnDbridgeuiDm 


DeDdicblnm  WudlaBnu 


FSBcaUna  EkbocUiBa 


dttlBya  eioBlouK 

ConpuaUla  nna 
DeDdieUnm  FanHrl 


AnCmatano) 


COOL  HOCGR. 


— Kdwaxd  WiLaoK. 


tnanUoD  two  reiy  old  eipalier  Apples  with  ooly  the  top  branches 
remaininfc  with  spars  fall;  a  yard  long,  which  are  kept  «e  cnrions 
relics  of  bygone  days,  that  in  every  fsToorabla  aesBon  are  laden 
with  frait  that  is  really  uaefuL 

In  thinning  crowded  spurs  npon  yonng  trees,  if  possible  pmne 
to  a  fruit  bnd  rather  than  cut  close  to  the  bane  of  the  interloper  il 
the  condition  of  the  tree  renders  it  desinible ;  but  if  crowded  spurs 
are  thick  set  with  Imit  bods,  then  the  entire  removal  of  some  of 
them  ia  neoessaiy,  or  the  fmit  will  be  crowded  and  small.  And 
remember  that  it  is  better  to  thin  the  wood  than  the  fmit,  for 
then  light  and  ait  freely  circnlates  among  the  foliage,  the  tree  is 
more  easily  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  dae  proportion 
of  blossom,  fmit,  and  foliage  is  maintained, 

I^nting. — This  has  been  much  retarded  by  wet  weather,  and 
moat  now  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  Never  plant  a  tree  that 
is  weakly  ot  having  the  slightest  trace  of  disease.  Shorten  any 
long  bare  roots,  remove  all  bmiaed  portions  with  a  clean  cut,  and 
prune  the  branchea  before  planting,  The  greatest  possible  care 
mnst  be  given  to  every  detail  of  planting,  no  matter  whether  it  ia 
in  an  old  or  new  garden. 

There  is  often  much  slovenly  practice  In  filling  vacancies  in  old 
orchards  ;  the  soil  being  disturbed  ss  little  as  posaible,  the  roota 
crowded  into  a  small  bole,  the  soil  thrown  in  and  trampled  hastily 
upon  them,  and  very  little  more  done.  Even  if  the  soil  Is  good 
it  should  be  broken  up  for  at  least  a  yard  aronnd  the  site  of  the 
tree,  the  roots  spread  caretotly  out  in  it,  covered  and  mulched  just 
as  though  it  were  a  new  orchard,  and  if  it  is  in  grass  tree-gnarda 
at  once  pat  to  keep  ofl  catile.  A  free  robust  growth  the  first 
season  always  rewards  such  jndictonscare,  joatss  a  feohle  sluggish 
growth  betokens  the  want  of  it 

Training  Fitberti. — No  trees  require  more  careful  training  than 
Filberts  and  Nuts,  yet  how  seldom  do  they  have  it  I  We  have 
some  trees  now  in  full  bearing  that  wer«  planted  twelve  yesxs 
ago.  Tbej  are  30  feet  In  circumference,  yet  the  tops  ot  the 
Itfanchea  are  only  1  feet  from  the  groond.  Uacb  tree  us  fonr  or 
five  main  branches,  spreading  oatwards  io  the  form  of  a  shallow 
basin  :  this  form  was  imparted  to  them  during  the  first  four  years 
by  taslening  them  downwards  and  oatwards  to  p^s  diiren  in  the 
Boil  2  to  3  feet  from  the  stem. 

PvraMidal  Frvit  Trent.— Theaa  also  require  great  care  at  first 
while  the  branchea  are  yonog  and  pliant  Pmning  to  an  outer 
bnd  must  be  supplemented  by  training,  drawing  each  tier  of 
branches  ontwards  from  the  stem  as  may  be  necessary  ;  erect 
compact-growing  sorts  requiring  more  care  than  others  of  spread- 
ing habit.  Tan^  string  ot  the  soft  twisted  sort  answers  best 
lot  this  purpose  ;  it  lasts  a  year,  and  the  annual  renewaJ  prevents 
that  harm  to  the  fast-swelling  growth  which  is  so  common  when 
wire  is  nsed.  "^^ 

Shelter.— Tiat  is  of  mnch  Importaoce  in  hardy  fmit  cnlltire.  It 
possible  choose  a  warm  sonlhem  slope  tor  your  trees,  or  a  nook 
from  which  wind  from  the  north  and  east  ia  ptactically  excluded. 
Failing  such  natrnal  advantages  do  all  you  can  by  planting  a 
thick  belt  of  laat-growiDg  trees  on  the  cold  sides,  in  oraer  to  tm 
the  blossom  from  the  fstal  effects  of  cold  wlods. 

FEmT-FOBOIHO. 


[By  tlte  mott  thUM  O/Mivatort  in  th«  ter/rml  DgMrtmeKtt.'] 
HAEDT  FBUIT  QABUEN. 
iVitant^.— Old  trees  with  huge  spurs,  apparently  barren,  are  a 
•otirce  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  inezperienoed  trait-growers.  In 
ever^  case  onradviceisto  do  nothing  rashly ;  msny  precious  years 
an  required  for  tlie  full  development  of  spars,  and  not  one  ot 
them  dioold  be  removed  lightly.  It  is  tnie  enough  that  the 
tietne  ot  socfa  old  apnts  is  so  much  contracted  and  hardened  that 
■ap-actlDn  ia  somewhat  sluggish  ;  but  that,  inatead  ot  being  an  evil 
is  often  advantageons  in  its  well-known  tendency  to  induce  the 
fonnation  ot  fmit  bndi.  Carefully  examine  them,  thin  crowded 
OTOwtlu^  then  tnm  to  the  roots ;  sever  anytrf  them  that  have  gone 
down  into  the  rabaoil,  replace  eshansled  soil  either  with  rioh 
loan  from  the  snrface  of  a  meadow  or  with  soil  that  will  grow 
good  vegetables,  and  the  old  trees  will  probably  soon  torpaH 
joangel  ones  in  qnanti^  it  not  qoali^  ot  imlt  Old  Plum  tteaa 
■0  treated  yield  abtindaat  crops  ot  excellrat  bntt.    We  may  also 


over  every  part  of  the  trellis.  Select  the  most  compact  boncbei 
ttx  the  crop,  fertilising  all  shy-setting  kinds  with  poUen  horn 
Hamburghs  as  soon  es  they  some  into  Bower.  Thin  Hambarghs 
and  other  tree-stoning  kinds  as  soon  as  the  berries  commence 
swelling  after  setting.  It  the  inside  borders  in  early  bouses  hare 
not  been  watered  ainca  they  were  stsried  they  ahoald  have 
a  good  sDpply  at  a  temperature  ot  80°  to  S5°  as  soon  as  the  thin- 
ning has  been  bronght  to  a  dose.  In  the  fermenting  n«terial,  It 
any  have  been  employed  on  outside  borders,  a  temperatare  ot 
80''  must  be  maintaioed  by  frequent  turnings  and  additions  ot 
fresh  material.  That  employed  inside  the  boase  may  be  continued 
during  the  swelling  ot  the  Qrapes,  bat  care  must  be  taken  to 
employ  well-aweetened  materials  only,  or  it  is  likely  the  ammonia 
vsponr  will  iDJurionsly  affect  the  foliage. 

Syringe  succession  bouaea  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  torn 
the  fermenting  materiala  freqaently  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
moisture  and  ammonia.  Disbud  as  soon  as  the  best  banches  are 
distingnlshable,  and  discontinue  the  syringing  whan  they  beojme 
prominent  but  keep  up  atmospheric  moistare  by  damping  the 
path  and  waits  until  Sewering  commences,  when  a  ciicnlation  of 
orr  air  with  a  little  mora  heat  irill  facilitate  the  aetting. 

Ftoiting  Vines  in  pots  most  be  welt  attended  to,  thinning 
early,  and  being  careful  not  to  overcrop,  supplying  them  wi£ 
liquid  manure  a  tew  degrees  warmer  than  the  faonse,  and  add  a 
little  Ireih  top-diesitng  as  the  roota  appear  on  the  surface. 
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Cut-back  Yinef  intended  to  be  grown  Into  fraiten  for  next 
season  may  be  placed  In  beat,  and  when  thej  have  made  2  or 
8  inches  of  growth  shake  ont  and  repot  them  in  rongh  rich 
compost,  Qsing  pots  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  training  the 
growths  near  the  glass.  Examine  the  bunches  in  the  Grape  room, 
and  dispense  with  fire  heat  there  as  far  as  possible,  yet  prevent 
an  accnmalation  of  damp. 

Melons. — If  seed  was  sown  as  preyionslj  advised  the  plants 
will  have  made  one  or  two  rough  leaves,  and  should  be  potted  at 
once  into  6-inch  pots,  be  again  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75*  to 
80°,  and  kept  near  the  glan,  placing  a  small  stick  to  each.  Those 
intended  for  planting  in  hot- water  pits  or  dung-heated  frames 
need  not  be  potted,  but  being  stopped  at  the  second  rough  leaf 
can  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  has  bepome  of  the  same  tempera- 
tnre  as  the  pits  or  frames.  The  best  soil  for  Melons  is  a  tnrf  j 
loam  inclined  to  be  tenacious  rather  than  sandy,  which  has  been 
cut  and  stacked  during  the  previous  summer.  This  chopped  up 
will  be  sufficiently  rich  without  any  manure  ;  but  if  poor  soil  is 
nsed  one-fourth  of  well-decomposed  manure  may  be  incorporated. 
Make  a  hillock  in  the  centre  of  each  light  by  placing  in  a  Varrow- 
fnl  of  soil,  and  leave  a  space  of  10  to  12  inches  from  the  glass. 
Insert  a  plant  in  each  hillock,  or  two  if  the  light  be  large,  making 
the  soil  rather  firm  about  the  rootp.  See  that  it  is  mode- 
rately moist  before  planting,  and  ascertain  that  the  bottom  heat 
does  not  exceed  90^.  A  ring  of  dry  soot  and  quicklime  around 
each  plant  will  keep  snails  at  bay.  Sow  seed  for  succeutonal  crop*, 
and  get  more  fermenting  materials  ready  for  making  additional 
hotbeds  and  for  linings. 

Oueumbert.  —  With  more  light  the  growth  will  be  increased, 
necessitating  more  oopions  and  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure  in  a  tepid  and  diluted  state.  The  night  temperature  may 
still  be  continued  at  65** ;  2°  or  3*  higher  in  mild  or  less  in  severe 
weather,  ventilating  from  75**,  and  increasing  with  sun  to  S5^  or 
90",  maintaining  the  bottom  heat  between  80°  and  90^  Close  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  damp  the  pathways  and  plants 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  for  so  domg  at  closing  time. 
Bemove  at  onoe  any  superfluous  or  deformed  fruit,  decayed  wood, 
or  leaves  as  they  appear.  If  green  or  black  aphis  become  trouble- 
some fumigate  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  moderately, 
applying  flowers  of  sulphur  against  mildew,  or  paint  the  hot- 
water  pipes  thinly  with  the  same  brought  to  a  thin  wash  with 
skim  milk.  Transfer  young  plants  into  larger  pots  as  they  require 
it,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  till  ready  to  plant  out  near  the 
tKllis,  pliusing  a  stick  to  each  ;  but  those  for  planting  in  pits  or 
frames  for  training  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  stopped 
at  the  second  rough  leaf.  The  hillocks  can  be  formed  as  advised 
for  Melons.  Cucumbers  thrive  well  in  a  compost  of  three  parts 
rather  light  loam,  and  one  in  equal  proportions  of  old  hotbed 
mannre  and  road  scrapings,  with  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Bhyncbospermum  jasminoides  is  a  valuable  plant  for 
supplying  abundance  of  fragrant  white  Jasmine-like  flowers  from 
the  present  time  to  the  month  of  June  if  properly  prepared  for 
the  purpose  and  forced  into  flower.  Although  this  is  a  greenhonse 
plant  which  will  bear  a  very  low  temperature  while  at  rest,  it  will 
make  much  greater  progress  if  subject  to  store  treatment  during 
its  season  of  growth.  When  grown  in  heat  its  shoots  are  mneh 
longer  and  soon  corer  a  lair-sixed  trellis.  Beaatiful  decorative 
plants  quite  suitable  for  forcing  can  be  grown  in  5  and  6-inch 
pots,  which  will  with  a  little  care  and  attention  soon  assume  a 
sturdy  bushy  habit  of  growth,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  for 
decoration  and  forcing.  A  number  of  plants  according  to  the 
demand  should  be  introduced  into  a  temperature  of  55®,  and 
fringed  twice  daily,  and  in  a  few  weeks  their  flowers  will  be 
produced.  A  batch  of  cuttings  can  now  be  taken  from  any  plant 
that  has  finished  flowering,  and  these  will  root  readily  nnaer  a 
bellglass  in  any  warm  house,  or  better  still  where  a  little  bottom 
heat  can  be  given.  Useful  plants  will  be  obtained  in  twelve 
months  if  grown  on  under  stove  treatment.  This  plant  will 
flourish  well  in  either  all  peat  or  loan,  the  former  being  prefer- 
able, as  it  does  not  become  sour  so  quickly. 

€froonkoM$e. — Cyolamens  from  seed  sown  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer,  and  which  have  been  kept  close  to  glass  in  a  tempera- 
tore  of  45",  will  now  be  thoroughly  established  in  2-iiieh  pots,  and 
ready  for  transferring  into  others  2  inches  larger.  Emf^oy  a 
compost  of  loam,  cow  manure,  a  little  leaf  soil,  and  coarse  sand. 
In  potting  keep  the  conns  moderately  well  above  the  soil  for 
fear  of  damp,  which  should  be  expelled  on  fine  days  by  the  appli- 
cation of  flre  heat,  when  the  ventilators  ran  be  freely  opened. 
Supply  water  carefully  until  the  roots  take  to  the  new  soil,  and 
remove  all  flowers  that  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  seen.    Where  seed  was  sown  during  the  month  of  October, 


and  the  plants  kept  in  a  night  temperature  of  60",  they  will 
now  be  ready  for  placing  in  small  potp,  nsing  more  leaf  soil  in 
the  compost  than  will  be  necessary  for  the  next  potting.  Potting 
is  preferable  to  pricking  them  out  into  other  pans  until  they 
attain  a  larger  sise,  whit  h  not  un frequently  results  in  a  check. 

Place  the  small  pots  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glm  and  if 
practicable  plunge  them  amongst  cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  wfll 
assist  in  preventing  the  soil  drying  too  rapidly.  Keep  the  house 
close  until  they  commence  growth,  then  admit  air  daily  when 
favonrable  to  insure  a  sturdy  and  dwarf,  instead  of  weak  drawn 
growth.  If  sufficient  stock  has  not  been  raised  sow  without 
delay,  as  some  very  useful  plants  can  be  produced  for  flowering 
next  winter  from  seed  sown  at  the  present  time.  Plants  that  have 
been  prepared  for  flowering  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible  will,  if 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  50",  quickly  produce  their  flowers. 
Arrange  them  close  to  the  glass  and  ventilate  daily  to  keep  the 
flowers  and  foliage  from  drawing,  or  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
plants  will  be  lost.    Give  liquid  manure  every  time  watering  is 


Begonias  that  flowered  in  early  autumn,  such  as  Dregei,  weltoni- 
ensis,  and  semperflorens,  should  be  partly  cut  back,  shaken  ont 
and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  manure,  and  sand, 
and  placed  in  more  beat  and  moisture.  They  will  flower  again  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  not  only  useful  for  the  stove  and  conservatory 
but  supply  abundance  of  useful  flowers  for  cutting.  Tuberous 
varieties  that  were  rested  early  may  now  be  started  in  a  tempera- 
tare  of  50^,  and  brought  on  gently  for  conservatory  decoration. 
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FEEDING. 

{Continued  from  page  16.) 

In  tbe  article  on  Feeding  given  in  the  Journal  l>r  January  4th, 
autumn  and  spring  feeding  of  stocks  were  recommended.  The 
desirability  of  the  former  so  as  to  induce  the  queen  to  continue 
laying  up  to  the  end  of  September  seems  to  be  called  in  question  by 
*'  Stinger,"  in  his  remarks  published  January  18th.  For  ihis  reason, 
before  proceeding  with  our  advice  concerning  the  feeding  of  swarms, 
and  what  we  termed  obligatory  feeding,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
retrace  our  steps  somewhat,  and  to  fay  a  few  more  words  relati?e  to 
autumn  feeding.  *'  Stinger  '*  asks  if  we  mean  to  say  that  we  can 
induce  our  queens  to  lay  after  they  have  ceased  to  do  so  in  the 
autumn.  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  i*.  Our  experience, 
although  perhaps  not  reaching  over  so  many  years  as  that  of 
''Stinger,"  has  clearly  ihown  us  that  the  queen's  power  of  and 
desire  for  depositing  eggs  are  produced,  not  by  date  or  season  of  the 
Tear  directly,  but  1^  a  rising  temperature  and  steady  influx  of  fbod 
indirectly.  Indirectly  the  warm  summer  weather  and  the  natuiml 
harvest  of  honey  stimulate  the  queen  to  exert  her  g^reatest  possible 
powers  to  increase  her  colony.  In  like  manner  indirectly  warm 
coverings  to  hives  and  an  artificial  supply  of  stimula  ive  food  tend 
more  or  less  to  the  same  purpose,  according  as  they  are  as  isted  or 
adversely  acted  upon  by  bright  or  dull  weather  and  higher  or  lower 
external  temperature.  Each  and  all  these  causes  we  hold  to  act 
indirectly  on  the  queen.  The  direct  agencj  is  the  animation  caused 
among  the  workcov,  which  reacts  on  the  queen,  and  ^'ature  teaches 
her  to  continue,  or  maybe  to  recommence,  laying  in  order  to  replaoe 
the  balance  of  animal  power  lost  to  the  hive  through  the  continued 
exertions  of  iti  workers. 

In  these  days,  when  thousands  of  stocks  are  rescued  by  intelligent 
bee-keepers  from  the  sulphor  Ames,  the  fact  hardly  needs  Slaiing 
that  queens  can  be  made  to  recommence  laying  after  they  have 
ceased  to  do  so  in  autumn.  In  nearly  STery  instance  in  which  n 
stock  so  rescued  has  been  transfened,  oombs  and  all,  to  a  bar-frame 
hive  and  gently  fed,  flne  batches  of  young  bees  have  been  raiesd, 
and  such  rtocks  have  invariably  turned  ont  to  be  among  the  best  in 
the  apiary  for  the  ensuing  season.  Even  without  the  fiuulitiea 
aflbrded  by  bctf-lrame  hives  and  sheets  of  foundation,  we  have  yesrs 
ago  built  up  strong  colonies  in  straw  skeps,  feeding  fisr  into  October, 
and  these  have  been  wintered  with  heaps  of  young  bee%  ptoriagf 
our  best  stocks  in  the  next  sesson. 

Again,  in  very  mild  winters  there  are  hives  which  are  never 
wiUkout  some  eggs  and  brood,  more  or  less,  according  to  droum- 
stanoes,  and  in  tropical  dimates  bees  hatch  and  rear  yoong  almoet 
without  ceasing.  This  is  caused  by  the  indirect  action  of  a  con- 
stant high  temperaturo  and  a  supply  of  honey  aU  the  year  round 
where  flowers  of  various  sorts  are  ever  in  bloom.  Speaking  of  beaa 
in  hot  cUmates,  we  cannot  help  digressing  a  moment  to  xeeofd 
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what  came  tmder  our  notice  this  Christmas,  k  Mend  sent  sotaie 
honey  which  bad  been  brought  from  St.  KitU,  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  had  a  decided  smack  of  molasses,  not  snob  honey  as  we  shotild 
care  to  have  our  bees  collecting.  The  forei^  little  rogues  bad 
evidently  not  been  satisfied  wiui  lawful  spoils.  We  wrote  and 
told  our  friend  so,  venturing  a  suspicion  that  his  bees  had  made  too 
doee  an  acquaintance  with  the  pressing-house.  He  tells  us  in 
reply  that  at  times  they  infest  tne  house  where  the  canes  are 
pleased,  although  flowers  are  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.  Doubt- 
less  it  is  at  a  season  when  the  principal  natural  supply  is  failing, 
and  only  shrubs  here  and  there  are  in  flower.  We  know  that  when 
the  honey  harvest  is  at  its  height  in  our  own  country  bees  will 
take  no  notice  of  vessels  of  honey  stood  about  in  the  open  air. 
However,  bees  must  breed  all  the  year  long  in  such  a  climate  as 
that  experienced  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue 
the  existence  of  the  species.  Where  there  is  such  continual  wear 
and  tear  there  must  be  constant  reinforcement. 

We  have  gone  farther  than  we  need  have  done  to  prove  that 
queens  can  be  induced  to  continue  laying  after  the  season  of 
natural  rest  has  set  in*  We,  however,  did  not  say  in  our  letter  of 
the  4th  inst.  that  our  queens  were  permitted  to  discontinue  laying, 
and  then  be  inducea  by  stimu'ative  feeding  to  recommence, 
although  this  is  the  inference  *' Stinger"  would  draw  from  oiur 
letter.  What  we  advocated  was  to  cause  to  be  carried  on  by  feed- 
ing until  the  end  of  September  what  would  in  some  districts  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  August— viz.,  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  young  bees.  We  did  not  wish  to  set  down  a  hard- and- 
&8t  rule  as  to  any  particular  date  until  which  feeding  should  be 
continned.  It  is  obvious  that  locality  muat  greatly  influenoe  this. 
One  would  not  advocate  feeding  a  stock  of  bees  until  October  in  a 
cold  northern  country.  Between  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
■outh  of  EnglsAd  there  would,  generally  speaking,  be. from  six 
weeks'  to  two  months^  difference  m  what  we  might  term  the  com- 
mencement of  winter.  The  present  winter  has  been  a  noted 
example  of  this.  Trains  were  snowed  up  on  the  Scotch  lines  when 
we  had  a  temperature  of  from  45^  to  60°  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

Again,  the  seasons  differ.  We  have  of  late  years,  at  any  rate  south 
of  the  Thames,  had  a  succession  of  mild  autumns.  Should  severe 
frost  or  snow  threaten  us  early  in  October,  then  feeding  would  be  at 
once  discontinued.  And  how  different  are  the  conditions  to  be  taken 
into  oonsideration  b>  those  living  in  a  district  where  the  natural 
harvest  closes  when  the  Clovers  are  cut  from  those  who  enjoy  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  acres,  perhaps  mUea  of  purple  Heather  \  In 
the  former  case  the  queens  cease  laying  altogether,  or  only  lay  small 

g itches  of  eggs  in  August ;  whereas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eather  the  greatest  harvest  of  the  year  is  yet  to  be  completed,  and 
the  hives  are  all  ai^low  with  fervent  work.  Where  the  quickly 
filled  combs  are  judiciously  withdrawn  by  the  careful  bee-master, 
and  plentjiibf  space  given  ror  storing  on  the  sides  of  and  above  the 
brood-nest,  the  queen  wiU  continue  laying  vigorously  until  the 
harvest  ends  with  the  month  of  Septemlier,  fine  warm  weather  even 
continuing  it  into  October  in  hilly  countries.  Would  "  Stinger  '  in 
both  cases  adhere  to  his  maxim-*''  If  the  stocks  are  acaroe  of  food 
by  all  means  feed  them,  not  without  ? " 

la  the  Heal  her  district  it  is  very  plain  that  artificial  feeding 
would  bo  unnecessary,  providing  the  weather  allowed  the  bees  to 
take  advantage  of  the  harvest  But  how  different  the  case  in  the 
Oiover  district.  Let  us  see  what  would  happen  if  such  a  rule  were 
acted  upon.  Gtanted  a  successful  Clover  honey  harvest,  the  bees 
would  have  plenty  of  food.  We  are,  therefore,  to  let  them  alone* 
The  same  mud  weather  which  allows  of  the  ingathering  of  the 
Heather  honey  will  tempt  the  bees  in  the  other  district  to  be  ever 
abroad.  The  few  fiowenng  plants  left  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
beee  fora^ng,  and  they  wul  ever  be  seeking  out  weak  and  unde- 
fended hives  on  which  to  developo  their  rubbing  faculties.  Still 
no  constant  addition  is  made  to  the  stores.  But  bees  would 
die.  Beaten  down  by  the  mild  but  boisterous  equinoctial  winds, 
by  sudden  showers,  or  falling  a  prey  to  the  tnousand  natural 
enemies  awaiting  them,  the  stock  would  be  considerably  diminished. 
Yet  no  Utde  inducement  would  have  been  given  to  the  queen  to  lay 
many  eggs,  owing  to  the  absence  of  excitement  in  the  hive,  that 
the  colony  would  settle  into  its  winter  quarters  with  few  yo<mg 
bees  to  recruit  its  strength,  and  be  a  weak  one  in  the  spring.  What 
we,  would  aim  at  is  to  keep  up  breeding  until  such  time  as  the  beea 
91^  likely  at  onoe  to  remain  quiescent^  through  the  winter  immedi* 
at^  after  its  discontinuance,  to  have  our  hives  go  into  winter 
quarters  with  numbers  of  voung  bees.  For  the  sake  of  intending 
bee-keepers  and  beginners 'm  the  art,  we  again  repiiat  this  sentence 
— **  Numbers  of  young  bees.'* 

By  all  means  let  ua  have  the  opinions  of  others  on  this  matter, 
as'."Slingeir"  sagges'ts.  As  stated  incur  last  letter,  we  ooneider 
tbd  vfeioBoe  of  Ceding*  of  tuoh  )pafMnoant  importlncsr 'that'it 


cannot  be  too  carefully  studied  or  too  much  written  upon,  and  in 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom.  ^'Stingw^s"  warn- 
ings, however,  seem  to  be.  Beware  of  autumn  feeding,  and  Depend 
on  spring  feeding.  We  would  reverse  this.  Surely  hives  are  often 
fed  too  soon^  in  early  spring ;  how  mudi.more  wintry  weather  we 
get  in  March  than  in  September  f  s  a  rule  !  If  our  pets  were  put 
to  bed  in  good  condition  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  insist 
on  awaking  them  so  early  in  the  cold  March  moming.  Let  the 
energies  of  the  hive  be  awakened  at  the  same- pace  as  spring 
awakens  the  sleeping  flowers.  When  they  put  foiih  their  beauties' 
from  the  suii-warmed  earth,  then  it  will  be  time  to  help  the  beet  to 
incnase  rapidly  their  numbers  to  woo  the  sweet  blossonuL  Last 
spring  was  an  exception  to  the  majority  of  mauT  past  springtides. 
Little  stimulative  food  was  re<)uired ;  so  genial  was  the  opening 
year  that  the  land  yielded  her  flowers,  although  not  her  fruits,  in 
due  season. 

We  have  learnt  a  lesson  to  be  careful — ^very  careful — how  and 
when  we  force  on  our  stocks  in  spritig.  When  the  weather  assbts 
our  endeavours  it  is  by  fkr  an  easier  matter  to  obtain  plenty  of  bees 
early  enough  for  the  summer  harvest  or  for  tibo  swarming  season 
than  to  have  stocks  which  shall  begin  the  winter  full  of  young  life ; 
therefore,  again,  we  say  that  spring  feeding  is  only  supplementary 
to  autumn  feeding.  The  stronger  the  stock  which  has  passed 
throuKh  the  winter  the  safer  can  we  apply  to  it  our  system  of 
stimulative  increase  in  spring.    With  the  varying  changes  of  the 

String  weather — from  cold  to  hot,  from  hot  to  oold,  so  the  ttiong 
uster  of  bees  condenses  and  expands,  expands  and  condenses,  stiU 
covering  the  growing  brood-nest.  We  hold  that  there  is  more 
danger  of  getting  chilled  brood  by  feeding  not  over-strong  hive^ 
early  in  spring  than  there  is  by  feeding  rstocks  up  to  the  end  of 
September.  In  concluding  this  letter  we  must  thank  '■'  Stinger " 
for  having  drawn  our  attention  again  to  the  matter,  and  thtia. 
giving  us  an  opportimity  to  write  more  fully  on  the  subject,  and  we- 
would  earnestly  invite  others  to  give  us  their  experienced  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  autumn  stimulative  feeding.  Our  further 
remarks  on  feeding  in  general  must  stand  over'  to  another  oppor- 
tunity.—P.  H.  P. 

TRADE  CATAL0QUK8  BEGEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  &ioug\x,— Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Beedt.   * 

William  Bamsey,  Waltham  Cross. -— Cotald^M  of  VtgetakU  and 
Flower  Seedt. 

G.  0.  Elliott,  Huddersfield.— Cirtflfoyiie  of  VegetahU  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

W.  Tait  A  Co^  Dvihlin,'— Catalogue  of  V^etabU  and  Flower  Seedt. 

J.  Cheal  A  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  —  Oatalogw  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  {Illustrated.) 

Oeorge  Cooling  A  Son,  Bs^th,— Catalogue  of  VegeteMe  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

W.  Toogood,  58,  Above  Bar,  Botith9impton,^Ctttaiogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

B.  H.  Poynter,  Castle  Green,  Taunton.— ^Sfeed  List  for  X883. 

B.  Wilson,  Serpen,  Plymouth,— Sw<i  Li$t/or  X883. 

Hogg  A  Robertson,  22,  Kary  Street,  IhiWiaj^eaialogue  tjf  Vegf 
taUe^  Flower  Seedsy  Garden  JmplemenU,  4^^    ' 

Hooper  it  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  london.— Spring  Catalogue  of  Seeds' 
and  Boots,  - 

H.  Cannell  A  Sons,  SwanJey,  Kent.'^Floral  Guide  for  188S. 

Stephen  Biown,  Weston-super-Mare,  jdomersetshire^— Cato/ei^tie  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

William  Bnll,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea.  —  Catalogue  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

P.  J.  Kane,  Kells,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland.— CbtoZojrue  qf  Flower  and 
VegetaJUe  Seeds. 

Harrison  A  Sona,  Leicester.— Cato%tt«  qf  Floufer  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  ,  „ 

James  Cocker  A  Sons,  Aberdeen.— €b«alo^iM  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 

Seeds.  ^     ,  -  ^     • 

W.  Hean  Quick  A  Company,  Barnstaple.— Cotofo^tte  of  Garden, 

FhweTf  and  Farm  Seeds, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


V.  AU  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '<The  Bditor* 
or  to  *^The  Publisher.**  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  atalE.  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably*  Wo 
loqnest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  our  correapon^ 
..  dents,,  as  doing  so  snbjeoto  them  to  «njnsti$%ble  trouble  fad 
expense. 


.:J 


Oorreepondento  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  questions  reUt- 
ing  to  Gardenine  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  onlj.  We  cannot  replj  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  ntnm  reiected  commnnintions. 

Books  (O.S.^—ltr,  B.  S.  WlUiamt'  work  on  store  and  menhooie  plants 
will  suit  yov.  It  osa  be  obtained  at  the  nnnarlei,  Upper  MoUoway,  bat  we 
benere  a  new  edition  will  ihortly  be  iiraod. 

Pine  Apple  Cvatnre  (C,  B,  P.).— We  baTe  notes  in  hand  from  the 
coneepondent  70a  name^  bat  thsjr  did  not  reach  as  in  time  for  pnblication  in 
the  preaent  iaroe. 

Planting  Pea6hee  «nd  Aprioots  (P.  £r.  />.  )•  -As  ohalk  oaa  be  obtained 
without  dlfflcolty  in  Toor  nelghboorhood*  tou  cannot  do  better  than  apply  it  to 
the  ioU  yoa  deacribe.  Spread  it  S  or  S  Inobes  thick,  forking  it  into  the  borderi 
and  wltb  otberwiae  good  management  yoar  treea  will  floorlah. 


The  Jew'e-ear  Fongos  (IT.  JT.).— The  botanical  name  of  the  Jew  '1 
fangos  ia  Hinieola  (BzidU)  Anricula-JadcB,  and  is  oocasionally  termed  the 
Jews-ear  Fesiia.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  possew  medicinal  properties, 
being  specially  recommended  as  a  gargle  for  diseases  of  the  throat,  bat  its 
qoalities  in  this  respect  are  quite  imaginary.  It  is  more  frequently  foond  g  row- 
ing on  trees,  particularly  on  Vlder  and  Blm.  The  following  are  the  name  and 
address  you  require :— Mr.  J.  Oolam,  105,  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

Potatoes  for  Planting  an  A  ore  (Aoocf).— Your  letter  is  extrem  ely 
mgae,  as  obyioualy  the  weight  of  eets  for  an  acre  depends  not  on  their  siae  alo  nSf 
bat  on  the  distances  at  wbich  they  are  to  be  planted.  As  you  afltord  as  no  d  ata 
on  these  important  points  we  can  only  suggest  a  case.  Suppose  the  sets  are 
planted  a  foot  apart  in  rows  BO  inches  asunder,  17,4S4  will  be  required  for  an 
acre  ;  and  if  they  average  S  oca.  each  their  total  weight  will  be  19  cwt.  I  qr.  SS  lbs. 
9y  wdghing  a  few  sets  and  deciding  on  the  distances  for  planting  tou  will  now 
haye  no  difflculty  in  making  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  weight  yoa  will 
require. 

Exposing  Sterna  of  Peach  Trees  (./.  E.),—lt  would  certainly  be  an 
desirable  to  expose  the  stem*  of  the  trees  to  the  sun,  nor  do  we  see  that  there  is 
any  neoeasity  f.ir  doing  so,  nor  for  baring  the  stems  farther  from  the  glass  on 
that  aoooant.  By  training  yoong  shoots  up  the  stems  and  secoring  them  there 
they  will  do  all  tliat  is  requirBd  in  the  way  of  affording  shade,  and  will  produce 
fruits  as  well  aa  the  others  that  are  trained  between  the  stems,  orercrowdlng  of 
the  foliage  not  being  permitted  in  either  case.  We  should  prefer  baring  the 
wires  a  little  farther  from  the  glass,  but  with  a  free  and  careful  ^rstem  of 
Tentilation  your  plan  will  answer.  Other  plans  of  shading  the  stems  is  br 
pinching  the  forerlght  shoots  to  two  leares,  or,  if  no  each  shoots  ars  prodaced, 
enoasing  the  stems  neatly  with  haybands. 

Propagating  Arlmtnses  (/.  J7.)^— Fork  in  some  light  gritty  soil  round 
the  shrub,  and  in  this  peg  those  young  growths  that  bare  become  alightly  Arm 
sufficiently  deep  that  the  baried  parte  will  be  moist  in  summer,  and  let  them 
remain  till  rooted,  which  may  be  two  years.  Twisting  the  stems  so  as  just  to 
roptaze  the  bark  facilitates  the  emission  of  roots. 

l>7irlng  Garden  Walls  (/.  A.).— We  think  the  plan  good,  and  in  the 
end  economical.  The  wire  used  may  be  galranlsed.  No.  18,  and  for  Feaobes, 
Nectarines,  and  Amioota  should  be  ft  inches  apart,  and  for  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Apples  9  inches.  The  wires  should  be  taken  horixontally  along  the  wall,  guided 
by  eyed  wall  nails  or  hooks,  and  secured  at  both  ends  with  spikes  or  eyed  nails, 
and  tightened  by  raidinears.  The  wires  should  be  fixed  as  close  to  the  wall  aa 
poedble  to  allow  for  tying— not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  it ; 
ours  are  about  half  an  inch,  and  we  find  raffia  a  good  material  for  tying.  We 
nerer  gire  estimates  of  cost,  this  being  quite  beyond  our  prorlnoe.  Oonsult  oar 
advertising  columns  and  write  for  the  particnlan  yon  require. 

Cyprlpedinm  Inalgne  (r.  C,  AMk).— Orerpotting  does  not  promote  free- 
flowering,  but  in  your  case  the  plants  are  no  doubt  kept  too  oloee,  moist,  and 
warm.  After  the  plants  hare  made  their  growth  tbey  should  be  removed  to  a 
house  where  they  can  bare  abundance  of  ab>,  a  light  position  in  a  rinery  being 
suitable.  A  dria  atmosphere  as  the  summer  advances  and  not  too  much  water 
induces  a  partial  rest,  which  is  condncire  to  free-flowering.  Ton  will  find  the 
requisite  details  for  growing  this  nsefal  phmt  on  page  111,  roL  xzxviit,the  iasae 
of  February  12th,  1880. 

Gamellla  Bnds  Falling  (IT.  H^  liverpoot),— Then  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  dry  heated  air  from  the  hot-water  ptpea  is  the  chief  caoae  of  the 
0vU ;  it  is  poesibla,  to(>,  that  the  plants  in  potado  not  hare  the  support  they  need, 
and  a  gentle  stimulant  such  as  soot  water  might  be  beneficial.  If  the  stage  is 
of  open  latticework  yon  would  do  well  to  oover  it  with  eomething  that  woald 
hold  a  layer  of  grarel,  and  by  keeping  this  moist  and  syringing  the  pots  occa- 
sionally the  flowers  of  the  Camelllaa  would  probably  expand. 

Grafting  Vinea  (Fori).— The  method  of  gnfting  you  propoee  Is  not  a 
good  one  for  Vines,  as  there  is  often  such  an  escape  of  sap  that  the  sdon  is 
flooded.  By  far  the  better  plan  will  be  to  inarch  or  botUe-graft.  The  latter 
method  is  almoet  certain  to  succeed.  You  might  attach  two  grafts,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  stem.  Both  would  probably  grow,  and  you  coiud  choose  the 
best  for  the  future  Vine.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  both  failing  you  would  still 
hare  the  Yine  instead  of  a  blank  in  the  house  for  a  year.  Select  stout  and  w«dl- 
matured  laterals,  taking  a  deep  slice  out  of  the  centre,  0  or  6  inches  long,  and  a 
corresponding  slice  from  the  Vine ;  secure  the  two  cut  surfaces  carefully  and 
bind  with  soft  matting  or  tape,  the  lower  end  of  the  graft,  6  inches  or  so,  to  be 
inserted  in  a  winebotUe  which  should  be  kept  filled  with  water.  This  will 
support  the  graft  until  the  anion  ia  complete.  For  farther  detaila  and  partlen- 
lan  of  a  remarkable  example  of  snceess  with  this  method  of  grafting,  aee  page  76, 
vol.  xxir.,  the  iasne  of  Januaiy  SSrd,  1S7S,  which  can  be  hacU  if  needed,  from  the 
pabllaher  in  retam  tor  8^.  in  postage  stamps. 

Baspberrlea  and  Gooseberriea  (A.  S,  Jl.).— We  doabt  if  there  is  a 
mora  nseful  Raspbeny  than  Carter's  Prolific,  which  was  raised  by  Ur.  Carter 
of  Kdghlej,  and  lately  adrertlaed  in  our  columns.  It  is  sturdy  in  habits  and 
produces  laige  l^niit  abundantly  of  good  colour  and  quality.  It  ia  the  faronrite 
variety  with  Kentish  growers,  aome  of  whom  send  several  tons  of  fruit  to  the 
market  daily  during  the  season.  Prince  of  Wales  Is  a  most  serrioeable  Und, 
growing  more  strongly  and  possibly  giring  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  than  the 
other,  large  but  perhaps  not  quite  of  such  good  quality.  There  is  no  more  use- 
ful Gooseberry  than  ttie'Bed  Warrington  fmr  either  culinary  or  deasert  purposes. 
The  xichest-flavonred  variety  Is  the  Red  Champagne.  If  yoa  want,  aay,  a  doeen 
bashes  plant  nine  of  the  former  and  three  of  the  latterf  and  yoa  may  ezpeot  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  firuit. 


Pruning  Plnm  and  Cherry  Trees  (OM  AAseHber).— Jodgiag  by  the 
wood  you  have  sent  the  Plum  trees  must  be  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  probsbly 
the  "span  "are  not  only  too  long  but  too  numerous.  The  young  growths  bsfeas 
as  are  very  weak  and  immature.  We  should  shorten  such  shoots  to  one  or  two 
eyes,  according  to  the  character  of  each  shoot  and  the  prominence  of  the  bods 
near  the  base  of  the  growths.  Ko  harm  could  result  by  thinning  out  a  portioa 
cf  the  old  spun  with  the  ob^  of  obtaining  fresh  growths,  to  either  be  niaefaed 
ia  summer  for  the  fbcmation  of  spun  or  retained  and  eeeured  to  the  waa  where 
this  could  be  dona  without  overcrowding.  Bven  if  no  fresh  growths  wen  pio- 
daced  the  original  spun  would  be  strengthened,  as  the  reaoaroes  of  the  tnei 
would  be  concentrated  in  fewer  channels.  For  farther  Instrnctloas  rsad  oar 
«•  Work  for  the  Week."  If  the  Cheixy  treea  fOmlsh  the  wall  safflctontly,  shortaa 
the  braaatwood,  bat  next  year  pin^  the  growths  a  few  times  In  the  soouasr, 
and  there  will  be  leas  neeeadtj  for  winter  pruning,  which  it  la  deairable  to  avoid 
ss  much  as  possible. 

Single  Dahlias  In  Pots  (C.  />.).— It  wUl  be  well  not  to  have  the  plaati 
too  early,  aa  they  will  become  drawn  if  long  kept  in  a  greenbouaa.  If  yoa  oaa 
procure  sturdy  phmta  from  a  cool  hooae  or  pit  during  the  last  wedc  la  April, 
piaee  them  on  a  shelf  la  your  greeahouee  for  a  day  or  two,  then  ehift  them  into 
pots  S  or  8  inches  wider  than  those  in  which  they  arrive,  naing  a  compost  of 
torfy  loam  three  parts,  the  remainder  equal  portions  of  leaf  soU  and  decayed 
manure^  adding  aand  to  make  the  whole  porooa.  As  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits place  them  in  the  frame.  When  rooU  protrnde  through  the  pota  tranrfer 
the  plaata  to  larger.  6-inch  pote  being  suitable,  using  richer  soil  by  substitDting 
manure  for  the  leaf  aoil.  and  adding  a  little  soot— about  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
bulk.  Apply  water  carefully  at  Ant,  and  afterwards  more  copioosly,  veatUatbg 
freely  and  removing  the  lighto  on  all  Carooreble  ocoaaioaa.  eventually  at  night 
aa  well  aa  during  the  day.  Before  these  poU  are  crowded  with  roots  plaos  the 
plants  in  8  or  9-uich  pota,  presBing  an  inch  or  two  of  manure  over  the  drainage, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  using  richer  and  atronger  aoil  than  before;  phuge  the 
p&ants  in  ashes  in  a  sunny  yet  sheltered  position,  and  treat  them  the  esme  as 
Chryaantbemums.  When  crowded  with  roota  liooid  manure  will  be  of  ssrvlosb 
and  eventually  top^ressings  of  rich  compost.  The  following  good  and  free* 
flowering  varietiea :— Alba  (White  Queen),  gndlia  anperba,  aoarlet ;  glabnta, 
lilac ;  Othello,  crimaon ;  Bcee  Queen,  Tyro^  manre ;  Painted  Lady,  TeUow  Gsai, 
and  Zulu. 

BjringlMg  Paaoh  Bloasmn  (F,  C,  /Meep).-~We  think  yoa  will  hart 
destroyed  ue  aphides,  and  hope  you  have  not  injured  the  Peach  Mnesoma  We 
have  never  tried  nor  recommended  a  "  paraflln  mixture  at  a  temperaiore  of  110* 
for  FaaCh  bloasoms ; "  our  method  is  to  destroy  all  insects  before  the  bkMBoas 
expand  by  fumigating  and  ayringlng.  We  ahould  not  like  to  i^ringe  Peach 
blokaoma  at  all  ao  early  in  the  aeason,  and  eepedally  if  the  weather  were  doll, 
for  fear  of  courerting  the  pollen  into  paste,  and  prerenting  fertilisation  and  a 
good  aet  of  fruit.  In  dry,  bright,  breesy  weather  we  hare  syringed  Peach  tnai 
crcaalonally  when  in  flower,  and  hare  obtained  flne  cropa  of  fraltw 

▼arions  (/iAn).— Ohryaanthemums  may  be  cut  down  aa  aeon  as  the  Hawtn 
hare  faded,  but  leering  them  until  the  stems  decay  doea  no  harm.  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  obtain  and  pot  Tuberoees.  Pot  tliem  and  bury  in  cocoa-nut  flbre  mfose 
as  you  would  Hyacinths,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  place  the  pots  in 
gentle  beat,  a  little  bottom  heat  being  useful  but  not  esseuUaL  LDium  land- 
folium  should  not  be  placed  in  heat  at  any  time,  a  greenhouse  temperature  being 
quite  suAlcient.  Tropseolum  speeiosum  may  be  planted  now  if  von  can  obtain 
roots,  and  bare  them  kept  quite  moiit  with  dunp  moss  in  tnuistt.  In  dry  dis- 
tricts it  is  better  with  a  north  aspect ;  In  Scotland  and  moist  localities  no  par- 
ticular aspect  ia  requisite.  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  Faasion- 
flower  Clematis.  The  remaining  questionii  shaU  be  attended  to  next  week  ;  «s 
have  anawered  the  most  urgent.  You  osually  send  your  qoestioas  rathsr  late  ; 
the  earlier  they  arrive  after  the  date  of  publication  the  Culler  and  more  oseCal, 
as  a  rule,  an  our  repUea. 

Destroying  Weeds  on  Walks  {SomtneO'  —  Whatever  you  apply  to 
walks  of  aufflcient  atrength  to  Ull  weeds  will  injure  both  Box  or  gram  edgiass 
if  they  are  not  protected  with  boards,  or  if  care  Is  not  otherwise  axerdssd  la 
pnrenting  either  carbolic  acid  or  aalt  reaching  the  edgings.  We  Ae  not  aUe 
to  aay  whether  **  J.  H.'*  (page  885.  rol.  ir.),  applies  salt  to  walks  margined  with 
Box,  but  if  this  meet  his  eye  he  will  perhaps  supply  the  informatioa.  In  the 
other  case  to  which  yon  refer  there  were  no  Box  edgings  to  be  injorsd.  We 
should  not  remove  the  mats  tram  the  Booalyptoa  until  the  apring  or  whea 
aererefroats  an  no  longer  expected.    Tour  other  qoestlon  will  be  anawered  next 


Ezhanstod  flialeas  (/mnAo).— If  yon  cannot  Improve  the  eondMoa  of 
the  plants  by  i^ppUoaUona  of  liquid  manure,  that  made  from  oowdung  being 
good  if  naed  dear,  and  of  the  colour  of  pale  ale,  or  bytop^reeslngs  by  tattlisan, 
8tanden*s  manure  being  suitable  for  these  planta,  then  you  must  adopt  another 
method.  The  pots  it  appean  are  already  aa  laifte  aa  yon  require,  hot  instead  of 
shaking  the  roots  out  it  will  probably  be  a  better  plan  to  ahare  off  a  portioa  ef 
the  ball,  formed  by  a  maas  of  roots,  with  a  strong  sharp  knife.  We  hare  sesn  a 
small  sharp  axe  used  for  this  purpose,  and  a  slice  cut  off  all  round  S  or  t  iacbfls 
thick,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  soil  being  also  scraped  off  the  surfaos.  It 
la  not  unlikely  that  most  of  the  roota  next  the  sides  of  the  pot  are  dead,  but  the 
stronger  roots  In  the  interior  may  be  alire ;  these  if  placed  in  contact  with  fmh 
soil  and  the  plants  carefully  watered  will  probably  emit  young  fibres,  and  thai 
the  health  of  the  planta  may  be  reatored.  Good  turty  psat  each  as  Hesshs 
deUght  in,  not  a  nMra  spongy  maaa  of  decayed  vegeUtlon,  and  a  liberal  adoiz- 
tare  of  silver  sand  will  be  suitable  for  placing  round  the  roota.    If  the  peatat 

Sur  diaposal  is  not  of  the  proper  kind,  then  yon  may  mix  with  the  best  yoa 
ve  a  little  sweet  leaf  soil  and  light  tnrty  loam.  It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  roots  are  ia  a  moist  but  not  wet  «**<<<«»«  when  the  plants  sn 
repotted,  and  they  must  be  eoaked  If  neoeeaary  for  a  few  boon  to  therongUy 
moisten  the  original  soil,  then  allowed  to  drain.  In  repotting  the  poU  meet  to 
dean  and  well  drained,  the  new  eoil  to  be  preeeed  as  firmly  as  the  old,  otherwise 
the  water  will  drain  off  the  fonner  and  aatorate  the  tetter.  If  good  JodgnsBt 
be  eierciaed  in  watering  and  the  plants  are  placed  In  a  brink  fesmpsratore  and 
syringed  frsqaently  they  wiU  possibly  renover.  In  aU  probability  proniog  will 
not  be  needed,  at  any  rate  eo  neely  as  you  soggeet,  but  the  flower  buds  shoold 
be  picked  off.  and  any  dead  and  very  inferior  portioas  cut  out.  We  bare  isla- 
vtgorated  Araleas  in  the  manner  Indicated,  bat  suoceas  depends  entirely  oa  tto 
BUU  and  attention  of  the  cultivator  In  watering  and  otherwise  siinlatsriBg  to 
the  requirements  of  the  plaati. 


Fntihalas  and  Pelargoninmt  (/.  A).^T7n]ess  you  can  syringe  the 
planU  occasionally  in  the  structore  in  which  you  keep  rabbita  the  abaosphsre 
will  be  too  dry  for  the  FuchsiM  if  not  for  the  FelargoniumsL  Ton  will  do  weU 
to  defer  purehaaing  plants  until  Ifay,  and  then  hare  them  strong,  weU-fumisbed, 
and  eetabUshed  in  Mnoh  pots.  By  shifting  them  into  pots  S  inofaes  largar  when 
the  roots  show  throagh  the  drainage  of  the  others  and  watering  canfoUy  at 
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POULTUr  AHO  PIQEOH  OHRQNIOLE. 


GOAT  FABMINQ. 
{^CetUinvei  front  pagt  6S.') 

Eatikg  given  detAili  of  the  Tuunu  gpeciw  oF  Ooats  of  foreign 
on'giD,  M  well  M  thow  which  hare  beeo  for  mmj  jeara  common 
Bud  MolimatiBed  in  the  Britlth  Islet,  wa  shall  endeaTonr  to  laj 
before  onr  leadcn  a  mode  ol  piwweding  which  will  be  likelj 
bj  jndJcioos  selection  of  animals  for  cToasiog  to  obtain  what  we 
yeqniie — Tia.,  milk,  meat,  and  mohaic  from  the  same  type.  I( 
we  refer  to  the  capacl^  of  the  different  breeds  as  we  have  (clrea 
them,  we  iball  And  that  no  one  breed  at  present  existing  possesses 
requirements  to  the  fnlleit  extent  In  consequence  of  this 
WB  are  obliged  to  resort  to  cioBsIng,  and  anj  person  will  see  at  a 
glance  b;  attending  the  principal  Qoat  exhibitions  those  stock 
aninala  which  can  bj  jndicionslj  sdeotlng  and  mating  them 
o  seoaie  in  the  fntote  snlmals  of  farlotu  capacities 
which  no  one  brsed  at  present  poMces.  Although  the  points  hare 
been  named  which  we  hare  deemed  requisite  for  animals  in  the 
Interest  and  prolltable  management  for  Goat  farming,  we  shall, 
In  order  that  a  distinction  maj  be  made  by  the  requirements  of 
the  amateur  ot  suburban  Till»-farming  ol^ects,  treat  of  these 
requirements  ieparately,  and  refer  flnt  of  all  to  cross-breeding  for 
oombining  in  one  tf  pe  of  animals  all  three  of  the  prominent  and 
important  points,  objects,  and  capadtiea  which  will  be  required 
bf  Qoat-fatming  oompanlee,  or  bj  indlfidnals  In  the  bnsineis  ot 
Qoat  farming. 

It  maj  take  some  years  to  obtain  the  objects  we  hate  in  view, 
althoDgh  it  ma;  be  commenced  b;  enthnsiastle  and  persevering 
man  and  regardless  of  expense  ;  tor  it  most  be  remembered  that 
in  the  rarlons  breeds  of  sheep  which  hare  now  an  established  t7pe, 
such  as  the  OxFord  Down,  the  Shropbhire  Down,  and  the  improTed 
Hampshfra  Ojwn,  were  only  obtained  bj  judicious  selection  and 
mating  of  the  animals ;  but  none  of  these  were  so  nlabli^hed  as 
for  'like  to  beget  like,"  except  nnder  twentj  years  of  careful 
breeding  and  selection.  Therefore  at  the  outset  the  breeders  of 
Ooata  of  a  new  type,  and  possessing  such  valuable  eharaoterislics 
u  vra  faave  named,  most  not  be  too  saognine  as  to  the  perio-1 
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within  which  thej  will  obtain  all  that  is  required*  Breeders  most 
have  a  determination  to  overcome  all  difficalties,  and  onr  best 
enconragement  will  be  found  in  following  the  example  which  has 
been  so  snccessful  in  the  cross-breeding  of  sheep,  and  which  has 
giVen  OS  some  of  the  most  yaloable  stock  in  England. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  let  it  be  understood  what  we  require 
in  the  Goat  of  the  future,  to  afford  us  not  onlj  what  we  think 
necessary  in  production  by  the  animal  in  milk,  meat,  and  mohair, 
but  also  the  objections  in  detail  which  we  wish  to  avoid  and 
exclude  in  the  animal.  First,  we  wi^  to  exclude  entirely  the 
objectionable  smell  or  odour  which  Is  found  in  some  species.  Nor 
do  we  require  horns,  for  we  can  only  consider  these  as  required 
by  the  amateur,  who  may  reasonably  be  pardoned  for  estimating 
them  as  a  point  in  the  beauty  of  the  animal.  As,  howeTer,  we 
are  now  stating  the  objectionable  points  in  a  Goat  required  only 
for  farming  upon  profitable  and  commercial  principles,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  horns  in  the  animal  of  the  future,  as  they 
are  by  no  means  necessary  or  contributing  to  profit.  It  must, 
however,  not  be  forgotten  that  in  seeking  to  obtain  good  fleeces 
of  mohair  upon  our  milking  animals,  that  some  objection  is  taken 
to  long-haired  species,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  way  in  the  act  of 
milking ;  but  the  hair,  however  long,  may  be  shorn  off  near  to 
the  udder,  so  as  to  facilitate  milking,  whether  done  at  the  rear  or 
flank.  We  cannot,  therefore,  allow  a  matter  so  easily  overcome  to 
impede  our  operations  in  the  attempt  to  raise  mohair  upon  animals 
which  may  be  the  best  for  producing  both  milk  and  meat. 

There  is  one  question  which  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  statements  we  have  made  that  no  breed 
at  present  exists  which  offers  all  we  require  in  the  same  type.  We 
must  therefore  seek  to  produce  it  by  crossing,  for  in  making 
selection  of  the  best  milking  variety  we  may  take  and  chooee 
from  the  best  hornless  English  Goat,  and  also  the  Maltese  or  the 
Nubian  breed  may  be  selected  if  hornless  animals  can  be  found 
amongst  them.  Either  of  these  breeds  may  do  for  crossing  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  milk  and  meat.  Now,  without  a  name  to 
the  animal  as  to  breed,  we  noted  that  at  the  Dairy  Show  in  1880 
the  first  prize  in  the  polled  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Amold*B 
Brown  Elate,  carrying  a  splendid  udder  with  long  teats.  This  we 
consider  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  kind  we  are  seeking  for  to 
cross  with  Angora  blood,  which  is  the  only  animal  from  which  it 
is  likely  we  shall  ever  obtain  a  full  fleece  of  mohair.  But  we  are 
told  by  our  experience  in  cross-breeding  sheep  that  we  can  get 
rid  of  the  horns  peculiar  to  the  Angora,  if  the  same  results  are  to 
be  expected  in  tiie  mating  of  Goats  as  with  sheep,  and  we  cer- 
tainly can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  The  chief 
difficulty,  however,  may  be  overcome  in  time  by  careful  selection 
without  doubt,  for  in  sheep  it  is  no  matter  whether  a  polled  ram 
is  mated  with  a  homed  Dorset  ewe,  or  vice  versSif  for  the  result  is 
the  same — polled  lambs  are  obtained  as  a  rule. 

Our  reason  for  stating  these  matters  is  to  show  the  importance 
in  other  respects  as  to  which  of  the  sex  we  take  for  producing 
certain  characteristics,  for  in  this  the  object  would  be  sure  to  bo 
obtained  almost,  as  a  rule,  based  upon  our  well-known  practice 
in  eroes-breeding — namely,  that  the  female  fomishes  the  internal 
formation  and  qualities,  like  milking  and  the  constitution ;  whilst 
the  male  is  expected  to  furnish  the  outward  form  i^  well  as 
colour  and  sise.  The  chief  benefit,  it  may  be  anticipated  if  the 
Goat  progeny  followed  that  of  the  sheep,  is  that  we  may  expect  to 
get  rid  of  the  horns  after  one  or  two  generations,  if  not  in  the  first 
cross,  the  produce  of  mohair  would  be  surely  inherited.  There- 
fore  the  only  difficulty  which  can  arise  would  be  doing  away  with 
the  horns,  which,  if  the  horns  occurred  in  the  first  cross  o.  after* 
wards,  they  must  be  got  rid  of  by  careful  weeding,  time,  and 
selection.  We  do  not  see  any  doubt  but  that  our  requirementa 
would  be  obtained  as  regards  milk  and  meat  by  selecting  the 
best  females  for  the  purpose,  and  gradually  by  selectiaii  oblaia 


the  mohair  skin  and  covering  through  the  influence  of  the  Angora 
ram,  as  this  is  the  only  source  from  which  it  can  be  derived.  It 
is  of  great  importance  when  it  is  known  that  a  herd  of  females 
will  yield  7  or  8  lbs.  of  mohair  each,  generally  worth  from  2s»  6d, 
to  3#.  per  lb.,  at  the  same  time,  too,  where  our  sheep  yield  about 
the  same  weight  of  wool  only  worth  from  \0d.  to  16<f.  per  lb. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  in  cross-breeding  must  now  be 
refened  to,  the  details  of  which  are  of  the  most  important  nature, 
because  in  securing  all  the  points  which  we  reqatre  in  the  new 
type  of  animal  which  we  wish  to  obtain,  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  the  Goat  farmer  who  has  the  means  and  the  opportunity  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  in  the  herd.  The  first  object  is  to 
obtain  maiden  animals  of  two  years  old,  for  when  the  females 
have  never  bred  to  any  other  ram  we  may  expect  to  secure  the 
full  infiuence  of  the  ram  which  is  used.  We  therefore  propose, 
in  case  only  one  person  should  engage  in  the  raising  of  new  breed 
or  type,  that  three  selections  should  be  mode  of  females  of  five  or 
six  each  of  hornless  animals  from  three  or  more  breeds  known  to 
be  of  good  milking  and  meat*making  character,  such  as  the  best 
English,  Nubian,  and  Maltese  or  others  which  the  breeder  may 
desire  to  try  in  this  experiment,  but  at  the  same  time  select  those 
having  the  longest  hair,  as  in  crossing  these  would  nick  better 
with  the  Angora  ram  so  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  mohair. 
Let  each  selection  of  females,  five  or  six  in  number,  form  separate 
families  with  their  produce,  each  having  bred  to  three  separate 
Angora  rams,  if  possible  obtained  from  different  sources,  yet  each 
exhibiting  fully  the  required  character  as  to  mohair.  In  tboe 
separate  families  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  selecting 
for  breeding  purposes  in  the  future  from  the  offspring,  and  in 
mating  the  animals  a  change  of  blood  can  be  secured  without 
deviating  from  the  cross  of  the  object  in  view  ;  and  if  the  offspring 
of  each  of  these  separate  families  are  marked  in  the  ear  or  other- 
wise it  will  prove  of  some  consequence  in  the  future  in  various 
ways,  for  it  is  necessary  that  all  defective  females  or  males  in 
eadi  family  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  best  and  most 
robust  male  animals  only  should  be  selected  for  use,  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  object  to  be  attained. 

(To  be  contlnuedQ 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Bone  Lahcur, — Wheat-sowing  is  still  going  on,  so  much  land 
having  been  left  unsown  at  the  usnai  period  in  conseqaeaoeof  adverse 
weather,  and,  in  fact,  some  which  has  lately  been  sown  has  been  got 
in  with  the  land  in  a  better  state  than  much  which  was  done  in  the 
month  of  November  and  December.  It  is  even  now  not  too  late  to 
obtain  a  good  crop  of  Wheat  where  the  lai|d  works  heavy ;  but  in 
case  the  weather  should  obange  to  dry  suddenly  and  the  land  work 
too  Ught  we  should  prefer  to  sow  Oats,  Barley,  or  drege,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  condition  as  to  fertility.  We  note, 
on  referring  to  our  work  during  this  month,  that  in  January,  1862. 
we  had  at  this  time  just  completed  sowing  Morton's  Red-strawed 
White  Wheat,  some  of  which  sort  we  have  sown  this  season,  it  being 
a  good  vielding  sort,  very  stiff-strawed,  and  well  adapted  for  late 
sowing  in  any  of  the  eastern,  south-eastern,  or  home  counties,  as  we 
find  that  noon  the  mixed  soils  on  the  vale  farms  it  gives  grain  of  eiC* 
oellc-nt  quality.  The  Wheat  we  have  just  referred  to  was  sown  during 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  first  fortnight  in  January,  being, 
after  stubble  Turnips,  fed  off  by  sheep  eatins  oilcake  and  bay,  aiul 
a  heavy  dressine  of  box  manure  applied  in  addition,  the  former  crop 
having  been  Early  White  Canadian  Oats  ;  and  we  have  found  for  sonse 
]rears  that  Wheat,  if  sufficiently  manured,  succeeds  well  in  this  rota- 
tion, although  sown  in  January,  if  the  land  is  not  too  light  In  fact, 
we  have  found  that  Wheat  after  Wheat,  with  stubble  Turuips  fed  in 
the  same  way,  with  ample  manuring,  has  also  suooeeded  well.  The 
only  two  points  to  be  considered  !•  heavy  manuring  and  a  favourable 
season  for  the  summer  growth.  Garung  dune  to  heap  in  readiness 
for  Mangold  and  Potatoes  has  been  continued  at  intervals  when  the 

{>lough  was  impeded,  otherwiae  ploughing  has  been  continued  for 
and  intended  for  early  white  Oats,  and  will  when  the  time  for  sowing 
arrives  most  probably  be  found  mellow  and  stale,  so  essential  for  their 
suocessf nl  growth,  as  comparsd  with  reoeatly  ploughed  land  in  the 
month  of  March. 

Hand  Labour. — The  employment  for  men  will  now  be  hedging, 
banking,  tienching  in  the  meadows,  filling  manures  in  process  of 
carting  to  heap,  also  forking  out  conch  grass  and  weeds  from  all  the 
fallow  surfaces,  whether  in  fnllow  or  on  the  root  land,  in  which 
latter  work  the  women  will  assist,  and  as  the  season  proceeds  thia 
work  will  bA  continued  on  the  land  intended  for  Mangolds  and 
Potatoes,  early  Peas  or  Beans,  or  on  the  Wheat  stubblss  intended 
for  Oats,  ihi  ploughing  following  the  forking  of  conch  as  fast  aa 
completed. 

Lite  Stock,— Bheep  generally  hare  not  done  so  well  as  we  could 
wish^  the  land  being  made  beavv  and  cold  by  successive  rains. 
Havmg  recently  stated  the  mode' of  feeding  early  lambs,  we  must 
now  state  the  method  of  feeding  and  management  of  the  ewes  with 
lambs  at  side.  Upon  the  rale  farma  when  sheep  are  very  dear,  aa 
they  are  now,  we  think  it  a  good  plan  to  separate  the  flock  into  two 
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parts.  Those  which  drop  their  lambs  at  the  earliest  period,  saj  the 
first  half  of  the  flock,  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  late-lambing  ewes, 
BO  that  the  latter  may  be  fed  in  a  different  manner,  and  kept  in  fair 
stock  condition  only,  and  eating  roots  off  the  land  without  catting, 
with  a  fair  allowance  of  hay,  but  no  cake  or  com :  but  the  lambs 
running  in  adranoe  of  the  ewen  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  as  we  haTe  often  described,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready 
for  sale  early,  or  continued  on  to  make  heavy  weights  as  tegs.  The 
ewes  having  been  only  fed  for  stock  when  the  lambs  are  sold  or 
weaned,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  found  In  excellent  condition,  and 
will,  if  properlv  manag[ed,  make  first-class  stock  to  hold  over,  and 
bring  their  lambs  early  m  the  next  year,  and  from  being  acclimatised 
will  prove  better  for  themselves  ana  lambs  also  than  any  which  can 
be  purchased  at  the  fairs  in  the  autumn.  After  being  shorn  and  the 
rams  turned  ansoogst  them  they  may  be  folded  at  night  if  well  kept 
during  the  day  on  the  best  succulent  food,  such  as  rape  and  vetches, 
until  they  all  prove  in  lamb,  when  moderate  keep  will  be  Fuffident 
such  as  old  lea,  down,  or  hill  pasture. 

In  the  case  of  the  early-lambing  half  of  the  flock  which  had  been 
purchased  in  the  previous  autumn,  these  should  be  fed  with  Mangold, 
or  Carrots,  or  Swedish  Turnips  cut  and  placed  in  troughs  mixed  with 
cake  meal  and  bean  meal,  being  fed  also  with  good  sweet  Glover  hay 
three  times  a  day,  taking  care,  however,  that  they  do  not  have  too 
many  cut  roots  given  to  waste.  This  should  be  regulated  by  the 
animals  eating  all  the  cut  roots  in  admixture  with  cake  before  they 
leave  their  troughs,  and  the  troughs  turned  upside  down  imme- 
diately afterwards,  in  order  that  they  may  be  clean  for  the  next 
feeding.  It  will  then  be  carried  out  without  waste  of  superior  food, 
and  when  the  lambs  are  sold  the  ewes,  too,  will  be  fit  for  the  butcher 
at  the  same  time,  for  we  have  sold  the  Dorset  Down  ewes  at  Easter 
(with  lambs  at  side),  weighing  14  stone  of  mutton  when  fed  as  we 
have  described.  The  dairy  cows  are  now  in  most  cases  out  of  profit 
and  are  forward  in  calf,  in  which  case  it  is  not  well  to  keep  them  too 
high  with  cake  or  other  extra  food,  for  it  frequently  leads  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  udder  and  other  difficulties  at  calving  time.  If  the 
cows  get  a  few  of  the  large  Drumhead  Cabbages,  and  sweet  oat  straw 
daily  it  is  the  best  food  theycnn  have  after  the  milking  period  is 
passed  and  before  they  calve.  We  do  not  approve  of  cows  running 
m  the  pastures  during  the  wet  weather,  as  their  tread  is  very 
damaging  to  pastures.  We  advise  if  the  animals  are  in  calf  that  they 
have  somethmg  like  an  hour's  exercise  every  day,  but  not  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  out  and  be  found  shivering  under  some  hedge  or 
shelter  they  leave  their  droppings,  which  is  lost. 


ABOUT  A  DORKING  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

Ok  resding  the  article  with  regard  to  the  above  signed  "  0.,*'  I 
thought  at  &rst  something  good  might  oome  of  it,  but  on  reflection 
I  could  not  determine  where  i^m.  '*  C."  points  to  the  Game  fowls, 
and  says,  **  See  what  a  challenge  cup  has  done  for  them ;  "  but  of 
that  presently.  Supposing  there  were  a  challenge  cap  for  Dorkings 
subscribed  for.  In  the  first  place  where  are  they  P  secondly,  who 
should  act  as  the  judge  ?  To  my  mind  certainly  not  those  who  have 
been  so  acting,  for  it  is  entirely  to  their  want  either  of  knowledge 
of  the  true  bbd.  or  to  timidness  in  the  administration  of  their 
awards  things  are  as  they  are.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  largely 
into  the  matter,  as  it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  do  so  at  the 
present  time ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  show  in  a  few  words 
what  I  mean.  In  the  Standard  of  Excellence,  which  was  really  a 
very,  venr  good  oni*,  published  many  yean  ago  by  the  then 
Pomtry  Club,  after  enumerating  the  many  good  points  a  Dorking 
should  possess,  it  goes  on  to  say,  Disqualification  '*  legs  any^  other 
except  white,"  and  this  is  also  put  forward  as  a  disqualification  in 
the  new  Standard  of  Excellence  sent  by  the  present  roultry  Club. 

Does  the  word  "  disqualification  '*  mean  anything  or  nothing  P 
If  the  lidter  I  have  no  mi  re  to  say.  If  the  former,  it  means,  I 
contend,  that  a  bird  havng  those  defects  stands  disqualified 
without  any  act  <m  ths  pai  t  of  the  judge  ;  in  other  words,  it  if 
"out  of  Court,"  and  "  out  "f  Court"  for  many  a  long  year  have 
often  been  the  so-called  D  irkines,  the  owners  of  which  have  carried 
away  the  prizes,  the  same  Dorkings  having  dark  legs,  dark  spots 
in  their  legs,  dark  toes,  &c.  On  one  occasion  I  pointed  out  to  my 
good  kind  old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Hewitt,  that  the  first-prize  had 
small  stubs  of  feathers  on  its  legs.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  see  what  a 
larse  bird  it  is."  <*  But,"  sad  I,  "it  is  not  a  true  Dorking." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  they  will  have  size,  and  Dorkings  are  not  my 
forte."  I  said  no  more.  Again,  I  pointed  out  not  long  since  a 
prize  bird  with  dark  legs  to  the  judge.  "  I  know  it  is  wronsr," 
■aid  he)  **  but  where  are  we  to  get  the  old  pure  white  ones }  They 
will  have  it  so."  I  only  asked  who  are  **  isasfy  I  am  always  met 
with  that  word  by  judges,  who  are  so  called  wrongly,  but  none 


have  ever  defined  to  me  who  "  they  *'  are.  It  is  always  pushed  on 
to  someone  else,  some  invisible  unknown  being.  Why  does  not 
the  judge  speak  out  fairly,  honestly,  and  openly,  and  say  at  once 
*'  Others  are  doing  wrong,  and  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  act  up  to 
the  proper  standard,  and  insist  upon  what  is  right?"  Forgetful 
also  is  he  that  he  is  doing  an  injustice  by  giving  away  prizes  that 
should  properly  and  truthfully  belong  to  others,  giving  prizes  to 
birds  that  stand  even  before  he  comes  to  judge  them,  Disqualified. 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  Dorking  or  any  other  breed  of  fowls  or 
Pigeons  arriving  at  the  height  of  excellence  under  the  present 
method  ^or  I  call  it  nothing  else)  of  judging. 

A  Dorkdng  challenge  cup  would  not  help  the  Dorking  breed 
one  whit  unless  they  are  judged  up  to  the  true  Dorking  st&ndard 
in  all  its  entirety,  which  certainly  is  not  the  case  now ;  hence  the 
muddle  and  mongrelism  that  take  the  place  of  order  and  breed. 

At  the  commencement  I  said  I  would  say  something  about  the 
Game  fowl  challenge  cup.  What  I  would  say  is,  that  to  my  think- 
ing the  falling'Off  is  most  lamentable.  When  I  look  back  to  the 
time  when  French's  Game  cock  won  at  Birmingham,  and  before  it 
left  the  showyard  sold  for  £100,  and  compare  it  with  the  long- 
lAgged,  long-thighed,  breastless  present  show  bird,  I  cannot  for 
one  think  "  change  is  progress."  It  is  said  that  as  fighting  days 
are  over  the  Game  fowl  should  not  be  what  it  was,  yet  the  shour 
Game  fandera  talk  a  quantity  of  utter  nonsense  abou^  length  of 
reach,  &c.  Bah !  it  makes  sad  one  who  has  handled  many  a  bird 
of  the  old  type — a  bird  of  beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  colour,  a 
representation  of  the  Englishman  for  courage;  a  bird  for  table 
purposes  surpassed  by  none  for  flavour  and  fine  tissue,  not  even  the 
playmate  of  my  childhood,  the  Dorking  of  world-wide  renown. 
Look  at  him  as  he  stands,  the  true  old  English  Game  cock,  thick- 
set and  sturdy,  with  the  "  light  of  battle  in  his  eye,**  with  his  proud 
and  hau^ty  step.  Even  his  very  hens  standing  about  seem  to 
admire  lum  as  one  would  Adonis.  Look  at  him  in  his  bygone  days, 
and  look  at  what  the  challenge  cup  has  brought  him  to.  Look  on 
this  picture  and  then  on  that. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  individual  birds,  but  the  show  Game  as  a 
class.  All  must  admit  that  the  cup  Black  Red  at  Birmingham  had 
his  attractions,  but  a  genius  like  that  of  Capt.  Heaton's  refines  and 
give  lustre  to  all  it  touches. 

No,  I  for  one  am  much  obliged  to  "  C."  for  his  suggestion  of  a 
cballenge  cup  for  Dorkings,  but  cannot  see  that  it  woiud  remove  the 
present  difficulty  in  any  way. — ^Harbison  Weir. 


POULTRY  NOTEa 


This  is  of  all  othsrs  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  management 
of  our  breeding  stock  is  of  importance  if  we  are  to  have  many 
and  strong  chickens.  Starved  or  overfat  fowls  will  not  produce 
vigorous  or  healthy  offspring.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  fault.  During  the  moult  and  autumn  fogs  much  nourish- 
ment is  necessary  to  make  birds  resist  the  cold  and  bear  the  strain 
on  their  system  which  the  growth  of  fresh  plumage  entails.  When 
this  is  over  we  are  too  apt  to  continue  the  same  scale  of  diet  to 
their  great  detriment.  They  are  just  now  peculiarly  liable  to  put 
on  too  much  flesh,  especially  in  such  warm  weather  as  we  have 
lately  had.  Fanciers  should  beware  of  this,  and  look  well  that 
thoee  who  have  charge  of  their  stock  do  not  continue  the  same 
bountiful  diet  that  we  have  prescribed  for  the  late  autumn,  but 
diminish  it  judiciously  as  the  days  lengthen  and  temperature  rises. 

Ik  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks  all  Pigeons  may  be  mated  ; 
it  is  now,  therefore,  high  time  to  be  putting  the  loft  in  order. 
Every  removeable  nest  should  be  removed,  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  disinfected.  Much  trouble  from  vermin  in  the  summer  may 
thus  be  obviated.  No  birds  need  now  be  disturbed  by  their 
quarters  being  turned  out  in  a  way  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
breeding  season  would  cause  disastrous  alarm  and  confusion. 


Coops,  too^  which  ought  all  to  have  been  thus  cleansed  before 
being  stowed  away  at  Uie  end  of  last  chicken  season  should  now 
be  looked  to  and  repaired.  It  is  very  bad  economy  to  put  broods 
into  rotten  or  dilapidated  abodes  when  a  few  shillings  would  make 
them  warm  and  watertight 

The  financial  management  of  the  first  Buckingham  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Show,  held  last  week,  might  well  be  copied  by  managers 
of  other  shows  who  wish  to  make  them  popular.  We  know  that 
in  some  cases  cheques  for  the  prize  money  must  have  been  posted 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  close  of  the  Show.  This  prompti- 
tude is  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  young  exhibitora ;  we  often  bear 
of  their  surprise  and  disappointment  at  having  to  wait  weeks  for 


their  winniDgs.  We  remember  that  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Shows 
were  soon  distinguished  for  the  same  promptitude  ;  probably 
Mr.  Peel  has  imported  the  good  custom  to  Buckingham. 


Wb  haye  before  ns  the  schedule  of  a  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show 
to  be  held  at  Hereford  on  February  15th.  There  are  twenty 
clanes  for  poultoy,  nearly  all  cock  or  hen  ;  this  is  not  a  good  or 
satisfactory  diTlsion.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to  balance 
well  between  the  merits  of  a  cock  and  a  hen.  Pigeons  also  hare 
twenty  classes.  Entries  close  on  February  2nd,  and  the  Hon. 
Sec.  is  Mr.  E.  Q.  Fluck,  King  Street,  Hereford. 


PouLTBT  Shows  seem  at  present  to  prosper  much  in  the  western 
counties.  Within  two  months  there  have  been  three  irreat  shows 
in  the  county  of  Somerset  alone— Ilminster  with  760  entries, 
Taunton  oyer  1200,  and  this  week  Yeovil  with,  we  belicTe,  over 
1600.  We  understand,  too,  that  at  Gloucester,  held  simultaneously! 
and  with  quite  a  modest  schedule,  there  are  1000  entries. 


Thb  Dorchester  Ck>mmittee  have,  we  are  informed,  complied 
with  the  peremptorytequestof  the  Poultry  Club,  and  are  about 
to  issue  an  amended  prize  list  and  pay  all  the  prizes  irregularly 
withheld.  This  is  clear  propf  of  the  power  which  such  a  body  as 
the  Poultry  Club  has.  Individuals  by  isolated  action  would  never 
have  been  able  to  enforce  this  tardy  act  of  justice. 


Tub  Liverpool  Show  is  advertised  January  31st  and  Febmary  1st. 
The  classification  is  generally  good,  but  the  prizes  are  very  small. 


Ar  Pigeon  fanciers  we  have  always  been  strongly  averse  to 
Pigeon-shooting.  The  daily  papers  announce  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  has  put  herself  at  the  head  of  an  alliance  of  ladies,  who 
have  determined  never  to  countenance  by^their  presence  this 
so-called  "  sport."  _^____ 

Thbbe  ha9  lately  been  much  grumbling  about  the  appointment 
of  extra  judges  at  certain  shows,  whose  names  were  not  advertised 
in  the  schedule.  It  is  impossible  for  a  committee  who  project  a 
show  to  calculate  beforehand  the  number  of  entries.  A  judge 
who  can  take  three  hundred  pens  well  cannot  do  justice  to  eight 
hundred.  At  the  same  time  we  advise  the  insertion  in  eierj 
schedule  of  a  saving  clause,  allowing  the  appointment  of  extra 
judges  if  necessary,  and  their  names  should  if  possible  always  be 
announced  in  the  poultry  papers  before  the  opening  of  the 
show. — C. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  MBBTIN6  of  the  Committed  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel  on  Wednesday.  January  17th,  at  2  p.m.  There 
were  present  Mr.  S.  Lucas  (in  the  chair),  the  Earl  of  Winterton,  and 
Messn.  T.  W.  Anns,  G.  B.  C.  Breeze,  K.  A.  Boissier,  A.  Comyns, 
T.  C.  Lawson,  Rev.  £L  H.  Morgan,  and  C.  F.  Montr^or. 

Elbction  of  Opficbhs  and  CoxMiTTBBMBir. — The  Secretary 
reported  that  he  had  issued  voting  papers  for  the  annual  election,  and 
that  the  following  was  the  result  of  the  voting: — Preiident:  Mr.  S. 
Lucas,  40  votes.  Secretary ;  Mr.  A.  Comvns,  45.  Committeemen :  Mr. 
O.  E.  Cresswell,  41  ;  Mr.  L.  Norris,  40  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Anns,  89  ;  Yiscount 
Grimston,  88  ;  Mr.  G.  Yigera,  80 ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood,  80 ;  Mr.  T.  C. 
Lawson,  28  ;  Mr.  R.  £.  Horsfall,  21 ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Morgan,  20  ;  Rev. 
H.  C.  Fellowes,  15 ;  and  that  accordingly  all  the  gentlemen  named, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Fellowes,  had  been  duly  elected. 
The  Committee  examined  the  voting  papers  and  directed  that  the 
Secretary's  report  be  confirmed. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  8.  Lucas,  took  theopportanity  to  thank  the 
members  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him 
President  of  the  Clab,  and  raid  he  should  endeavour  at  all  times  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Nbw  Mbhbbb. — ^The  following  new  Associate  was  elected : — 
E.  T.  Gardom,  Longford,  Gloucester. 

DoROHBSTBB  Show. — The  Secretary  read  some  further  corre- 
spondence with  the  Chairman  of  the  Dorset  County  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Society,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Dorehester  Show 
Committee  had  decided  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Poultry  Club 
Committee  and  pay  the  prizes  as  offered  m  the  schedule,  in  all  cases 
other  than  those  ia  which  the  prizes  had  been  withheld  for  want  of 
merit.    The  following  is  the  amended  prize  list : — 

ClurVB  CkBURS.— 1,  J.  T.  Calvert ;  t,  R.  R.  Fowler  *  Go. 
UAMBaBaUB.SU9er-peneilUd.—l,  J.  Raw  nsley ;  S,  H.  Beldon;  8»  F.  Jagger 


h  .c .,  H .  Pickles.  G.)lden'tpanijltd.—\ ,  H.  Bdldon  ;  S.  J.  Rawmley ;  3.  R.  W.  Bimoe- 
well ;  h.o.,  H.  Pickles.  8ilver-$pangUd.— it  H.  Beldon  ;  S,  H.  Pickies ;  eqajj  for 
S,  F.  Jagger  and  J.  Rawnsley. 

Halats.— 1,  Rev.  A.  a.  Brooke. 

Lbghorns.— IFfttte.— 1,  Brierley  and  Smith ;  equal  tor  S  and  8,  A  C.  Bradbury 
sad  R  R  Fowler  ft  Ca 

Airr  OTHKR  Vabibtt.— *,  Mrs.  Mair ;  %,  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  G.  Dntton ;  eqoal 
lor  8,  J.  T.  Calvert  and  R.  R  Fowler  ft  Co. 

HXSCKA,— Mandarin  or  Caroiina.^l,  E.  A.  Boatcber ;  S,  Mrs.  &  IL  Pratt ; 
equal  for  8,  C.  F.  Williams,  A.  Whitehead,  and  8.  Wade. 

BlLl4iro  Class.— Cbeit«.~l,  a.  H.  Wood ;  S,  G.  Blood  worth ;  8,  W.  Stnet 

Btahdard  of  Pbrfbotioit.— The  publication  of  the  new  Standard 
as  further  discussed.  Mr.  A.  Comyns  was  sppointed  Editor,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  requested  to  act  as  an  editing  Com- 
mittee—namely, the  Earl  of  Winterton  and  Messn.  T.  W.  Anns, 
G.  B.  C.  Breese,  E.  A.  Boissier,  O.  E.  Crssswell,  B.  Luess,  and  L. 
Norris. 

Bhowb  under  Club  RcrLBS.-*The  Secretary  reported  that  the 
Belfast,  Buckingham,  Hednesford,  and  Gosforth  Shows  were  to  be 
held  under  Club  rules.  Subscriptions  were  granted  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  first  three  of  these  shows. 

Datib  of  MBBTIBG&— The  following  dates  were  fixed  as  thoee 
on  which  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held,  subject  to  toy 
alteration  which  the  Secretary  may  think  necessary  : — ^At  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel  at  2  P.M.  on  Fridays,  February  9th,  March  9th,  April  18Ui, 
May  11th.  June  8th,  July  18th,  and  August  10th ;  and  on  the  second 
days  at  the  Dairy  Show,  Birmingham  Show,  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show.— Albx.  Comths^  Hon,  See,,  47,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W,C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Parasites  on  Pigeons  (J.  i?.)-— Lice  Infest  the  bodies  of  the  birds.  breH- 
ing  among  the  feathers,  mostly  about  the  head  and  neck,  bat  alao  ninning  aU 
OTsr  the  body.  These  Qsaall/  attack  sick  or  delicate  IndfTldnals ;  and  they 
may  almost  be  considered  as  consUtational  with  some.  Th^y  an  Tecj  annoy, 
ing  to  the  birds,  keeping  them  In  low  condition,  and  retarding  their  reoovoy. 
A  little  powdered  sulphar  dosted  in  among  the  feathers  is  a  good  reoMdy. 
rVai  linesi  and  good  condition  are  the  best  prerentlves. 

Lhne  Water  for  Fowls  (D.  2>.)-— This  la  beneficial  for  an  ooosiloBsl 
drink  to  fowls,  as  it  Is  a  preTentlre  of  diseases,  and  aalsts  the  formation  of  bons 
and  eggs.  Prepare  as  follows  :— Poor  orer  quicklime  some  warm  water,  and 
when  the  lime  is  slaked  and  settled  draw  off  the  clear  liqnid,  which  caa  bs 
kept  for  a  considerable  time.    The  lime  will  be  nseful  for  whitewash. 

Fowls  Sulfltring  firom  Cramp  (JCDelM).— The  sadden  change  of  westlier 
from  extreme  drought  to  oonstint  damp  and  heavy  rains  may  account  for  much 
of  the  cramp  yon  complain  of.  It  u,  howerer.  more  often  caused  hj  improper 
flooring  for  their  rooeting-plaoes,  such  as  stone,  brick,  or  boarding.  If  yoa  bare 
either  of  tbew  romove  it ;  if  you  cannot  do  that,  oorer  it  some  inches  deep  with 
dry  gravel.  If  you  hare  no  gravel,  get  that  which  ia  most  like  it.  Koad  grit  is 
an  excellent  substitute.  Onioni  are  very  good  for  Turkeys.  StimuIanU.  rach 
as  strong  beer,  a  mixture  of  bean,  pea,  and  barley  meal  slaked  with  beer  i«  good 
food.    The  chickens  will  rally  by  having  bread  steeped  in  it.    The  pretest 

fcther  will  necessitate  generous  feeiing. 


MBTBOBOLOGIGAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDaN  Sqvarb,  Lokdoh. 

lAt.  iV* SS' 4ff'  K.;  Long. 0°  8  0*  W. ;  Altttode.  Ill  feet^ 


OATS. 

S  AJK. 

Ul  THB  DAT. 

ISBS. 

ill? 

Hjgrome- 

a 

ii 

P- 

Shade  Tern- 
peratare. 

Badtaltoa 
Temperatore. 

• 

0 

« 
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I>r7. 

Wet. 
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In 
ran. 

On 
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Ban.     14 
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Friday  19 
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W. 
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40J 
40j6 
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4U 
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51  jO 
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48.4 
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BE3CAKKS. 
14tb.— Damp^  mfsty,  and  duU. 
Uth.— Dull  at  first ;  fine  day  with  tnnahlne;  adar  halo  tA  1  P JC. ;  heavy  laln 

In  evening. 
16th.— Dull  morning ;  sunshine  in  middle  of  day ;  mfsty  evening. 
17th.— Rain  at  first,  dnll  and  damp  througboat. 
18th.— Dull,  with  rain  all  the  nxyming  ;  fine  In  evening. 
1 9th.— Foggy  morning  ;  slight  rain  after  11  AJ(. ;  fine  evening. 
SOU).— Dull  and  damp. 

Maxima  considerably  above  ihofe  of  the  previonsweek,  and  mean  teni«atin« 
also  higher  and  above  the  average.  Much  duU  damp  weather, although  tlis 
barometer  has  been  high.— O.  J.  Btmoxb. 


JOURNAL   OF  HORTICULTURE  AND   COTTAGE  GARDENER, 


THOUGHTS   ON  GAKDEHING  AND 
6ABDENEKS. 

is  often  remark(*d  that  much  good  comes 
from  people  seeing  themselves  as  others 
Bee  them.      I  would  in  the  following 
lines .  endeavomr    as  a  follower   of  the 
art  of   gardening   to    see  myself    and 
fellow  men  who  are  connected  with  it 
a  light  that  I  hope  will  show  some  of 
r  shortcomings,  while  at  the  same  time 
ing  some  good  qualities, 
ay  here  remark  that  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  degrade  the  gardening  profession 
than    envy    and    malice    displayed    to    horticultaral 
brethren  who  may  prove  more  fortunate  or  more  skil- 
fal  in  their  work.      Let    there   be  no  such  feeling 
existing,  and  gardening  is  at  once  relieved  from  a  blot 
that  unfortunately  it  has  not  always  been  free  irara. 
In  the  pursuit  of  gardening  no  trace  of  jealonsy  or  evU 
speaking  should  be  found,  and  then   a  more  perfect 
union  of  the  brethren  could  be  attained,  a  more  perfect 
sympathy  with  each  other  be  aroused,  and  gardening 
I>e  made  more  pleasant  to  all  concerned.     From  time 
immemorial  the  gardener  has  plied  his  trade,  and  in 
these  days  of  ours  has  reached  such  an  eminence  that 
a  large  amount  of  literary  skill  and  pubUsliIng  enter- 
prise is  devoted  to  chronicling  his  sayings  and  doings, 
and  in  keeping  him  up  to  the  times  in  what  ia  going 
on  in  the  horticultural  world  around  him. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all  young  men 
who  may  be  just  entering  on  their  course  as  gar- 
deners to  the  great  difGculties  that  lie  before  them  in 
their  career,  at  least  if  they  wish  to  become  com- 
petent in  their  profession.  Gardening  requires  a  man 
to^be  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  must  devote  every 
moment  he  has  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  calling ; 
he  must  be  a  close  and  attentive  observer  of  Natnre 
a^id  her  wants  ;  he  must  be  able  to  grapple  with  many 
difficulties,  and  by  aBsiduoue  endeavours  seek  to  com- 
prehend the  varied  details  in  connection  with  the 
multitudinous  subjects  that  come  under  hia  notice  and 
require  his  attention. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  all  young  men  who  are 
thinking  of  following  or  are  following  gardening  that 
they  must  resiet  the  temptations  of  the  bothy  system, 
where  they  are  exposed  in  many  cases  to  inducements 
to  become  frequentera  of  public  houses,  card  players, 
or  to  staying  out  late  at  night,  engaging  in  foolish 
sports,  and  a  course  of  conduct  that  can  never  make  a 
man  master  of  a  pursuit  that  needs  undivided  atten- 
tion. Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  such  conduct  is 
common  among  young  gardeners ;  still  I  know  that 


sometimes  such  is  the  case,  and  I  would  therefore  warn 
all  who  care  to  read  what  I  say,  that  such  conduct 
is  incompatible  with  the  earnestness  in  gardening. 
The  spare  time  of  young  gardeners  cannot  be  more 
profitably  spent  than  in  improving  themselves  by 
observation  and  etody — observation  of  all  that  is  going 
on  around  them,  so  that  they  can  be  deducing  lessons 
that  will  benefit  them  in  the  futorc  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  present ;  study  of  every  book  and  paper 
obtainable  connected  with  their  profession,  also  study  of 
any  and  every  branch  of  education  that  can  benefit 
them  in  any  way  in  after  life. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  young  men  to  rest  content 
with  what  little  learning  they  may  have  attained  at 
school.  What  they  have  learnt  there  should  but  be  con- 
sidered a  stepping-stone  to  something  better,  and  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  improve  what  has  simply 
been  begun  in  youth.  No  man  needs  such  a  diversi- 
fied education  as  a  gardener  if  he  seeks  to  attain  to 
eminence  in  his  business.  Does  he  not  need  Latin 
to  enable  him  to  master  the  names  of  the  plants  he  is 
called  upon  to  grow  ?  Does  he  not  require  a  knowledge 
of  landscape  gardening,  of  the  arrangement  of  colour,  of 
geometry,  of  arithmetic,  of  composition  ?  Should  he  not 
be  a  good  penman  and  able  to  keep  accounts  ?  Should 
he  not  have  some  knowledge  of  chemiatry  to  enable 
him  to  provide  suitable  composts  and  maintain  certain 
conditions  of  soil,  air,  and  water  suitable  to  his  many 
subjects  ?  Should  he  not  know  something  of  mechanics 
and  natural  philosophy,  of  the  theory  of  ventilation,  of 
the  science  of  botany,  of  natural  history,  and  other 
subjects  numerous  and  varied,  and  which,  when  all  put 
together,  form  a  list  quite  formidable  enough  to  frighten 
any  young  man,  but  which  are,  nevertheless-,  of  untold 
benefit  to  any  who  desire  a  good  position  in  the 
gardening  world  ? 

Are  there  not  some  men  who  take  to  gardening  and 
fail  entirely  to  perceive  that  many  of  such  branches  of 
knowledge  as  I  have  mentioned  are  requisite  for  their 
succeas  in  life  ?  And  above  all  a  gardener  should  be — 
as  I  am  glad  to  say  in  many  cases  he  is — a  gentleman, 
I  mean  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word.  When  su^h  a  man  is  met  with,  one  who  has 
devoted  his  time  to  an  intelligent  study  of  everything 
connected  with  his  profession,  who  is  able  clearly  and 
pleasantly  to  discourae  on  subjects  bearing  on  his 
calling,  mark  him  well  I  He  has  not  attained  such  a 
position  without  a  hard  struggle,  many  an  hour  spent 
in  study  and  observation,  and  much  Belf-denial  and 
discipline.  Let  such  a  man  he  the  model  for  all  young 
gardeners  to  co^y,  and  gardening  will  become  more 
and  more  appreciated  as  a  calling  which  requires  men 
of  no  mean  ability,  no  mean  education,  and  no  menu 
power  of  self-control  and  self- discipline  to  master  the 
difBculties  attending  its  successful  pursuit. 

I  say,  then,  to  all  young  gnrdeners.  Be  up  and 
doing.  Do  not  let  the  pleasures  of  thoughtless  youth  be 
yours.  Do  not  rest  content  to  be  mere  cyphers  in  the 
gardening  world.  Strive  assiduously  to  rise  to  distinc- 
tion, and  if  you  fail  to  reach  the  highest  position 
in  the  realm  of  gardening,  let  it  not  be  through  any 
want  of  endeavour  on  your  part :  if  you  cannot  com- 
mand success,  At  least  deserve  it.  No  one  will  be  the 
worse  of  trying  to  master  everything  connected  with 
his  profession.  The  time  will  be  well  spent,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  life's  journey  the  highest  position  in  the 
gardening  world  has  not  been  theirs,  no  regrets  for 


so,  1M<— VOL.  TI.  Tbird  BnUM. 
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time  misspent  will  arise  to  trouble  them  ;  and  if  they 

have  above  everything  else   remembered  and  sought 

after  that  '^  good  part  that  shall  not  be  taken  away/' 
then  indeed  happy  are  they. — Excelsior. 


GESNERIA  CINNABARINA. 

For  a  number  of  years  [  was  in  the  habit  of  growing  several 
varieties  of  Gesncrias,  but  the  above  proviu?  to  be  the  most 
pleasing  both  to  my  employers  and  myself,  the  rest  were  dis- 
carded to  make  more  room  for  it.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  these  showy  useful  plants  are  not  more  generally  culti- 
vated, considering  that  they  bloom  in  such  profusion  at  a  time 
of  3'ear  when  flowers  are  very  acceptable.  A  cool  stove  here, 
at  the  present  time  and  for  several  weeks  past,  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly bright  with  them.  I  olfer  a  few  remarks,  ou  their 
culture  as  followed  by  myself,  and  which  has  for  several  years 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  flowered  they  are  removed  to  an 
intermediate  house,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  diminished 
until  the  foHoge  is  withered  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  rather 
cool  position,  and  never  ore  allowed  to  become  dust-dry.  They 
remain  there  until  the  last  week  in  May  or  the  first  week  in 
June,  when  they  are  shaken  out,  and  the  tubers  are  placed  in 
pots,  one  tuber  in  a  GO-sized  pot,  and  three  in  a  48.  The  soil 
used  at  this  first  potting  ia  composed  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
sand.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  damp  no  water  is  given  for  at  least 
a  week.  The  pots  are  then  placed  on  coal  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame — which  is  kept  close — on  a  north  border.  Under  this 
cool  treatment  the  growths  come  very  strong,  and  when  half 
an  inch  long  they  are  at  once  taken  to  the  intermediate  house, 
which  at  this  time  is  occupied  with  Melons  and  Cucumbers, 
and  they  afford  a  shade  for  tlie  young  Gesnerias.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  progress  \\ey  mnke  at  this  time,  and  are  soon 
ready  for  the  shift  into  their  flowering  pots. 

The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  bloom  is  made  richer  by 
adding  well-decayed  manure,  and  is  used  in  a  tolerably  rough 
state,  as  I  find  a  porous  Boil  is  the  most  suitable.  They  do 
not  like  bright  hot  sun,  so  this  is  guarded  against  by  pro- 
viding a  shady  position.  Thrips  and  mealy  bug  are  their 
worst  enemies,  but  good  daily  syringings  keep  them  free  from 
both.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  flower 
spikes  begin  to  appear  weak  liquid  manure  is  applied  twice  a 
week.  The  weak  points  of  this  plant  are— first,  that  it  is  little 
or  no  ii0e  for  cut  blooms  ;  nor  will  the  plants  do  for  room-deco- 
tion,  especially  when  gas  is  burnt,  as  in  either  case  the  bloom 
falls  quickly,  but  foi  a  cool  stove  or  warm  conservatory  well- 
grown  plants  have  few  others  to  equal  them,  and  none  to 
excel  in  their  season.— W.  W.  B. 


GARDEN  STRUCTURES  AND  VENTILATION. 

I  AM  always  interested  in  any  communication  that  practical 
men  or  gardeners  make  on  ihese  subjects,  as  an  authoritative 
guide  is  greatly  needed  to  point  out  what  is  right  amidst  the 
maze  of  applications  for,  and  instructions  how  to  build,  glass 
houses  that  are  received  from  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  gardeners. 
"  R.  P.  B.*'  has  missed  a  grand  opportuniiv  of  enlightening  us 
on  this  matter  (page  21).  He  speaks  of  seeing  a  range  of 
houses  built  within  two  years,  in  not  one  house  of  which 
plants  would  grow  ;  of  others  in  which  Orchids,  Eucharises, 
and  Pelargoniums  would  not  grow  ;  but  since  new  structures 
have  been  erected  no  difliculty  is  experienced.  How  easy  for 
him,  and  how  useful  to  others,  would  it  have  been  to  describe 
the  faults  of  the  bad  houses  and  the  merits  of  the  good  ones. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  gardener  who  is  consulted  as 
to  the  erection  of  the  houses,  their  height,  width,  pitch,  and 
mode  of  ventilation,  and  few  professed  horticultural  builders 
would  commence  building  without  knowing  the  gardener's 
wishes  on  these  points.  Why,  then,  so  many  failures  ?  Is  it 
that  most  gardeners  do  not  really  know  what  is  the  best  kind 
of  house,  and  go  on  in  old  grooves,  asking  for  the  old  style  of 
fifty  years  ago,  because  they  are  puzzled  with  the  many  patent 
glazing  systems  ?  I  have  before  me  letters  from  gardeners — 
one  wanting  a  vinery  with  heights  which  make  the  roof  an 


angle  of  25°,  another  for  Cucumber  house  at  70''  ;  another 
insists  on  6-feet  front  f(»r  12-fcet-wide  lean-to  against  12-feet 
wall,  and  refuses  a  3-feet  front  and  13  feet  wide,  w^ith  steeper 
pitch  and  2  feet  longer  rafter,  though  it  is  exclusively  for 
vines,  and  the  cost  is  much  less  than  his  idea,  the  expense  of 
which  is  too  great. 

A  common  cause  of  failure  is  such  a  one  as  I  was  recently 
called  to.  A  gentleman  employed  a  local  man  (who  dubbed 
himself  a  horticultural  builder  because  he  had  made  two  Melon 
boxes  for  the  clergyman  and  repaired  his  greenhouse)  to  build 
him  some  greenhouses.  After  three  months  one  was  erected 
and  a  new  gai'dener  engaged,  who  found  it  faced  N.E.  The 
other  two  houses  were  then  arranged  at  right  angles  to  face 
S.E. ;  but  the  gentleman  insisted  on  the  fronts  being  heavily 
ornamented  and  7  feet  high  with  an  almost  equal-sided  span- 
roof  to  save  building  a  high  wall,  and  these  were  to  be  vinery 
and  Peach  house,  the  credit  of  building  which  for  this  purpose 
would  afterwards  be  given  to  the  horticultural  builder  nrom 
London.  Returning,  however,  to  "  R.  P.  B.*s  "  article,  he 
says  that  "  a  Peach  house  as  a  lean-to  should  not  be  less  than 
18  feet  wide,"  but  does  not  state  the  height.  Now,  if  the 
majority  of  gardeners  are  to  be  relied  ou,  a  steep  pitch  of  50" 
to  60**  in  the  proper  one  for  Peaches,  and  such  a  width  would 
thus  require  a  wall  over  20  feet  high.  Vineries  are  of  en 
made  15  to  18  feet  wide,  and  the  finest  crop  I  have  seen  for 
many  years  was  in  a  house  21  feet  wide  with  30- feet  rafters 
erected  nearly  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  old  walls  suitable  for  such 
structures  are  very  rare,  and  it  is  still  rarer  for  new  walls  to  b3 
built  as  high  as  15  feet  even. 

As  to  construction,  I  would  observe  that  the  replacing  of 
the  woodwork  when  it  does  give  way  (which  ought  not  to  be 
for  an  ordinary  lifetime  if  the  erection  is  "  nearly  indestruc- 
tible '*),  and  the  taking-out  of  glass  bedded  in  good  puttv, 
will  not  be  such  an  easy  matter  as  "  R.  P.  B."  seems  to  think. 
One  word  on  the  reference  to  glass,  as  it  will  cause  many  to 
suppose  that  Belgian  is  equal  to  English.  Belgian  glass  of 
seconds  quality  is  not  equal  in  appearance  to  thirds  English, 
nor  so  free  from  blemishes  and  bubbles  that  burn  the  foliage. 
Its  so-called  weight  of  21  ozs.  to  the  square  foot  rarely  exceeds 
18  ozs.  ;  its  colour  is  bad,  and  it  is  so  brittle  that  a  21-oz. 
Belgian  pane  is  often  broken  with  a  force  that  tough  15-oz. 
English  will  resist. 

''  J.  J.,"  on  the  following  page,  refers  also  to  a  most  im- 

Eortant  question,  that  of  the  ri^ht  amount  of  ventilation.  Not 
eing  a  gardener  I  cannot  advise  as  to  time  for,  or  extent  of, 
opening  the  ventilators  in  different  houses,  but  from  observa- 
tion I  am  quite  convinced  that  many  are  radically  wrong  in 
their  method  of  giving  air.  Early  one  bitterly  cold  day  in 
November  I  was  in  Yorkshire,  after  having  travelled  all  night, 
to  see  some  gardens.  The  gardener  had  met  me  at  the  station 
about  6.30  A.K.,  and  we  went  into  a  house  to  show  me  the  kind 
of  structure  he  wanted.  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  "  stufhr,"  and 
observed  all  the  laps  of  glass  were  puttied  up.  He  B&i%  "  Oh  I 
we  have  not  opened  the  ventilators  yet,"  and  instantly  did  so, 
temperature  outside  being  34**,  and  inside  65°.  He  did  not 
require  it  above  55°,  and  could  easily  have  kept  it  above  that 
with  all  laps  clear,  as  they  should  be  to  keep  up  an  insensible 
circulation  the  whole  night  through.  If  these  had  been  clear 
there  would  be  no  need  for  aamitting  air  at  30°  lower  in 
order  to  reduce  the  temperature  10°,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  "  stufliness."  The  chief  use  of  ventilators,  I  take  it, 
are  in  summer  or  with  the  sun  shining,  when  the  temperature 
under  glass  increases  so  rapidly  ;  in  winter  the  laps  of  glass, 
with  an  occasional  opening  of  lights  for  an  inch  or  two, 
should  suffice.  Some  will  tell  me,  as  the  gardener  above  did, 
I  do  not  know  the  requirements  of  plants,  and  that  you  cannot 
fumigate  with  open  laps  of  glass,  but  I  fancy  that  many  of 
the  causes  for  fumigating  would  be  removed  by  a  more  con- 
stant circulation  of  air.  Radiation  of  heat  from  hot-water 
pipes  will  not  of  itself  produce  this  without  means  of  inlet 
and  outlet  for  air. 

There  are  fixed  rules  for  judging  the  best  flowers  or  fruits, 
there  are  elections  as  to  best  Roses,  Apples,  &c. ;  could  there 
not  be  instituted  a  fruit-house  and  a  plant-house  election,  or 
some  general  rules  for  the  erection  and  ventilating  such  houses  ? 
Many  of  our  best  gardeners  send  in  reports  annually  of  the 
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fruit  crops,  &c.,  at  a  lime  when  they  are  very  bneily  occupied  ; 
bat  the  present  ia  a  comparatively  Black  seanoD,  and  if  theso 
gentlemen  would  give  their  experience  briefly  in  a  tabulated 
form  as  to  best  early  vinery,  its  internal  width,  heights  back 
and  front  so  as  to  get  pitch  of  roof,  method  of  ventilating,  size 
of  glass,  &c.,  with  remarks  as  to  whether  late  vinery  Hhonld 
be  flatter  or  steeper,  there  would  be  some  data  for  others  not 
so  experienced  to  work  from.  Similar  tables  as  to  the  best 
width  and  form  of  plant  houses,  forcing  bouses,  &c.,  would  be 
eqtutlly  useful. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  how  best  to  catch  the  sun's  ra^s  on 
an  average,  or  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  at  any  particular 
mouth  01  the  year,  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  requisite  to  know 
to  secure  successful  resnlts.  For  instance,  an  Nigle  of  40°  to 
45°  is  the  most  favourable  for  receiving  the  sun%  rays  at  a 
right  angle  for  the  best  part  of  the  year,  yet  houses  requiring 
most  heat  for  forcing  or  for  tropical  plants  are  not  built  at  that 
pitch  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a  rule  they  are  so  flat  that  the  sun's 
rays  can  never  strike  them  at  a  right  angle.  There  are  some 
reaBons  for  this  general  selection  of  a  flat  roof,  though  not 
very  forcible  ones  m  many  cases,  and  I  iisually  do  as  I  am  bid  if 
my  suggestions  are  not  approved  of,  though  in  many  cases  I  know 
the  structure  is  not  the  best  for  its  purpose.  As  "  R.  P.  B." 
says  in  his  opening  sentence,  "  the  part  which  glass  houses 

Sand  their  heating]  play  in  the  success  or  non-snccess  of  gar- 
end's  has  never  been  taken  fairlv  into  account  in  estimating 
results  ; "  if  it  had  the  Hoyal  Horticultural  Society  would 
have  compiled  tables  and  given  useful  advice  as  to  the  best 
forms  and  construction  of  tliese,  the  largest  often  and  most 
expensive  portion  of  the  furnishing  of  a  good  garden.— B.  W. 
WARnuBST. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AS  CUT  FLOWERS. 

Qbowbbs  oI  large  blooms  ol  CbrrmntfaemamB  suitable  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  are  very  apt  to  write  diBparaglnglyot  the  grower 
who  devotes  hia  time  and  attention  to  such  plants  and  varieties 
that  will  yield  the  greatest  supply  of  Bowers  most  suitable  for 
cDlting.  What  analogy  can  there  be  between  a  bunch  of  Grapes 
and  a  Chrysauthcmnm  1  And  altboogh  a  gigantic  bunch  af  the 
former  is  noble  and  striking  in  appearance,  it  is  queilioaablc  it 
It  is  as  serviceable  to  those  who  have  to  supply  the  constsnt  de- 
mands 01  a  family  as  a  number  of  smaller  bunches.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  lai^e  flowers  of  any  of  the  sectionB  of  Cbrysanlte- 
mnms,  which  are  individnally  beautiful  where  Ihey  can  be  em- 
ployed singly  in  epecimea  glasses,  in  which  their  real  beaoty  can 
be  displayed  1«  adrantage.  I  have  not  one  word  to  urge  agBiust 
the  cultivation  of  large  blooms,  but  where  light  and  srliEtic  ar- 
rangements are  daily  in  demand  these  large  blooms  are  useless. 
In  this  case  what  an  advantage  would  a  gatdener  reap  in  growing 
large  flowers,  say  from  one  to  three  upon  each  plant,  siniply  be- 
cause they  please  a  section  ol  the  Chrysanthemum-loTiLg  public, 
and  thus  be  no  service  to  him  other  than  to  make  heavy  formal 
arrangements  instead  of  having  them  light  and  eUgant  ?  The  rc- 
gairements  of  gardeners  differ  widely,  and  the  man  who  wants 
abundance  of  fiowers  suitable  for  culling  will  not  long  devote  bis 
time  and  attention  to  the  production  at  material  nnsnilable  for 
his  purpose.  Those  who  grow  tor  "cutting  "  do  not  find  one  or 
two  Sowers  on  a  plant,  say  of  Elaine,  as  useful  and  satisfactory  as 
has  many  hundreds,  and  every  flower  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  grown. 

The  demand  upon  gardeners  at  the  present  day  for  cut  flowers 
Is  one  of  the  mun  reasons  why  they  do  not  produce  a  few  '_'  fine 
flowers"  in  preference  to  basketf uls  of  those  suitable  tor  "  cutting." 
What  gardeners  want  who  have  Sowers  to  provide  is  a  dozen  or 
■core  of  good  free-branching  varieties  and  in  quantity,  and  not 
160  varieties  or  more,  and  one  or  two  plants  of  each.  I  think 
tliei«  is  equally  as  much  credit  due  to  the  grower  who  prodnces 

C'  .nts  suitable  for  decoration  and  cnttinf;  in  a  high  state  of  r>er- 
tionas  to  the  man  who  grows  one  ortwoflneflowerson  a  plant 
ioitable  for  exhibition. 

I  grow  about  five  hondred  plants,  some  with  large  flowers,  bat 
now  the  majority  olheiwise,  and  should  therefore  be  in  a  position 
to  know  which  of  the  two  are  the  most  serviceable  for  those  gar- 
deners situated  similar  to  myself.— Incoonita. 


what  leas  showy  than  the  other,  it  has  sufficient  attractions  to 
recommend  it  to  all  who  regard  flowerinj;  deciduous  shrnbs  with 
favour.  The  flowers  are  bright  red,  both  in  form  and  coloar  being 
Eoggestive  of  some  of  the  small.flowered  species  of  Fuchsia.  They 
are  borne  three  or  four  together  oa  short  peduncles,  and  aro 
slightly  pendulous,  thickly  clothing  the  branches,  which  have 
bright  green  Oooteberry-like  leaves  and  abundance  of  rather 
formidable  spines.  It  is  a  native  of  Culiforaia,  and  is  laid  to  bo 
also  fonnd  In  Mexico,  Seeds  were  flriit  sent  to  this  conntTy  in 
1B28. 

Bespeeting  iti  name  Professor  Lindsay  wrote  as  follows  in  the 
"  Botanical  Register  "  in  1833  :  "  By  the  late  Sir  James  Smith  this 
plant  was  called  Ribes  stamineum,  that  learnei  botanist  not 
having  discovered  in  1319  that  it  bad  been  described  in  a  well- 
known  English  work  in  18U  under  the  name  of  E.  speciosnm,  aa 


oversight  not  conSned  to  this  species  alone,  bnt  connected  with 
others  of  the  same  nalnre,  which  form  part  of  one  of  bis  ootnmnni- 
cations  to  the  EncjclopEedia  of  Dr.  Bees.  It  is  not  sarprislng 
that  these  errors  should  have  been  copied  by  M.  Berlandier  in 
De  Candolle's  '  Prodromus,' " 


EIBES  SPECIOSDM, 

BiBGa  RANOUIKEUM  and  its  varieties  are  well-known  ornaments 

of  our  ^rdens,  bnt  the  species  of  which  a  spray  is  shown  in  the 

woodcnt  (fig.  21)  is  by  no  means  so  common  ;  yet  though  some- 


PINE  APPLE  CULTURE. 

UNDEBthe  signsture  "J."  in  the  Journal  vt  Hortitvltare  ot 
December  28lh,  1882,  are  some  encouraging  remarks  on  Fine- 
growing.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  small  hothouse,  with  bottom 
heat  in  a  large  bed,  heated  by  a  flue.  1  should  be  glad  If  yonr 
correspondent  could  give  me  a  few  simple  rules — heat  reqmred, 
time  of  planting  crowns,  compost  to  be  used,  and  any  other  hmts 
that  may  be  considered  fitting.- C.  E.  P. 

[In  reply  to  the  above  note  it  will  be  well  for  the  inexperienced 
to  procure  Mr.  Thomson's  book  on  the  Pine,  which  is  very  valuable 
for  aiding  anyone  commencing  to  grow  this  fruit.  I  may,  how- 
ever, try  to  give  a  few  notes  of  what  I  have  found  a  snccessful 
mode  of  treating  Pines.  In  regard  to  the  propagation,  suckers 
are  generally  preferred  to  crowns,    Ihavefoundsuckers  do  better 


thAn  crowne,  and  generally  only  used  the  latter  in  cases  where 
the  former  were  not  plentiful.  It  often  happens  that  the  fraits 
aie  sent  where  the  crowns  cannot  be  got  back  for  propagation,  so 
we  may  say  that  stickers  form  the  principal  means  of  propagation. 
If  they  can  be  obtained  they  may  be  potted  from  this  time  on  to 
September,  or  eyen  later.  When  I  had  good  snckers  they  were 
inTariably  taken  off  and  potted,  no  matter  what  time  of  the  year 
it  was.  Suppose  a  lot  obtained  iu  Febmary,  they  should  be  potted 
in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  well  drained,  and  potted  firmly  in  rather  light 
fibry  loam  ;  no  bones  need  be  added  till  the  final  pottiog.  If  the 
soil  is  moderately  moist  no  water  need  be  giren  till  there  are 
signs  of  rooting,  and  then  only  with  great  care ;  when  watered 
giying  a  good  soaking,  bat  not  repeating  the  dose  till  the  soil  is 
again  becomtog  dry,  bat  not  dust-dry.  Many  suckers  are  spoilt 
by  oyerwatericg.  When  potted  the  suckers  should  be  plunged  in 
either  tan,  leaves,  cocoa-fibre  refuse,  or  sawdust ;  any  of  these 
materials  will  do.  Bottom  heat  should  not  exceed  85° ;  if  the 
bottom-heat  thermometer  shows  more  than  that  temperature  the 
pots  should  be  loosened  in  the  bed,  thus  allowing  some  of  the  heat 
to  escape. 

When  plenty  of  roots  are  seen  at  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  soil 
the  suckers  should  be  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots,  which  need 
not  be  more  than  11 -inch.  Some  growers  give  them  two  shifts, 
but  I  have  found  this  unnecessary.  This  time  the  same  kind  of 
loam  should  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  sprinkling  of 
fine  bones.  I  have  found  them  act  quicker  than  larger  pieces  ;  and 
when  twelve  months  is  about  the  time  that  strong  plants  require 
to  occupy  their  fruiting  pots,  the  advantage  of  giving  them  what 
Ihey  can  obtain  most  benefit  from  in  that  perimi  is  obvious.  In 
potting,  at  least  an  inch  of  space  should  be  left  for  watering,  as 
when  done  it  should  be  a  good  soaking. 

No  water  should  be  given  after  shifting  till  the  new  soil  has  a 
good  number  of  roots  in  it.  The  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  at 
from  80^  to  Sb" — ^a  genial  temperature  maintained  in  the  house, 
Allowing  it  to  ran  up  to  85°  in  the  daytime  with  sun,  and  keeping 
the  night  temperature  about  65*^.  If  the  temperature  is  about 
70^  at  the  close  of  daylight  it  will  be  quite  sufncient.  Syringing 
and  damping-down  must  be  attended  to,  but  by  all  means  avoid 
a  stagnant  atmosphere ;  admit  a  little  air  whenever  such  can  be 
done  ;  examining  the  plants  for  those  that  are  showing  signs  of 
fruit,  selecting  them  and  placing  them  where  they  can  be  pnshed 
along  as  required  occasionally.  If  only  one  house  is  devoted  to 
Pines  this  selecting  should  still  be  practised,  as  it  is  much  better 
to  have  all  the  fruiting  plants  together.  When  the  fruits  are  ap- 
proaching maturity  syringing  and  damping  must  be  discontinued, 
and  watering  also.  When  the  latter  is  practised  after  the  ripen- 
ing stage  has  begun  the  fruits  are  sometimes  found  bad  in  the 
centre. 

During  winter  thoce  plants  intended  to  start  about  January  or 
February  should  be  rested  for  a  couple  of  months — November  and 
December.  The  temperature  need  not  be  more  than  65*  by  day, 
and  as  low  as  55°  by  night.  All  temperatures  alid  the  amount  of 
moisture  maintained  in  Pine  stoves  must  be  regulated  by  the  out- 
side conditions.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  When 
the  weather  is  cold  and  dull  a  correspondingly  low  temperature 
and  drier  condition  of  the  house  should  be  preserved.  These  and 
other  things  can  only  be  learned  by  observation  and  attention.  A 
steaming  atmosphere  and  great  filre  heat  in  dull  cold  weather  are 
to  be  avoided. 

The  Queen  is  the  best  for  fruiting  during  the  summer.  Smooth 
Cayenne  is  best  for  a  winter  supply.  Black  Jamaica  is  a  good 
variety  for  winter,  possessing  a  fine  flavour.  Charlotte  Rothschild 
has  proved  good  both  in  winter  and  summer.  Where  only  one 
house  is  devoted  to  Pine-growing  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  a  succession  of  fruiting  plants  ;  still,  by  potting  suckers 
at  different  times,  and  selecting  the  most  forward  for  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house — should  there  be  such — much  can  be  done  to 
forward  some,  and  when  approaching  maturity  much  can  be  done 
to  retard,  if  ^uch  is  desired,  by  removing  to  a  cool  house  or  any 
other  cool  place.  The  extensive  grower  does  not  need  so  many 
makeshifts  when  he  has  his  sucker-pit,  his  succession  and  fruiting 
houses.  Extra  good  suckers  well  cared  for  can  be  made  to  pio- 
duce  fruit  in  about  twelve  months,  but  more  erdinarily  it  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  months.  Old  stumps  of  such  a  kind  as  the 
Smooth  Cayenne,  which  does  not  show  suckers  freely,  should  be 
plunged  among  sawdust  or  fibre  in  a  good  bottom  heat,  when  a 
good  supply  of  suckers  can  generally  he  obtained,  which  can  be 
potted  as  required. 

Pines  are  sometimes  subject  to  scale  and  mealy  bug.  Never 
having  been  much  troubled  with  either  of  these  pests  on  Pines, 
I  cannot  from  experience  recommend  a  cure,  but  there  are  several 
receipts  given  by  others  for  the  eradication  of  these  pests.  Finally 
Pine-growing  is  simple  enough  when  certain  conditions  are  main- 


tained, keeping  up  a  continuous  succession  of  fruit  being  one  of 
the  most  difficult  matters,  as  conditions  of  weather  often  upsrt  the 
most  careful  calculations,  and  sometimes  hasten  when  such  is 
not  wanted,  in  other  cases  retard  when  that  is  not  desired. 

Overwatering,  overpotting,  OTercrowding,  overstewing,  and 
overshading  are  all  to  be  guarded  against.  Indeed,  shading  has 
been  yery  seldom  practised  by  me,  and  then  only  with  newly 
potted  plants.  Liquid  manure  in  the  form  of  guano  water  should 
be  used  when  the  plants  have  rooted  well  in  their  fruiting  pots ; 
of  course  in  a  weak  condition,  as  when  strong,  the  roots  suffer. 
When  the  plants  are  resting  during  the  winter  two  months  may 
elapse  before  they  need  Water,  and  when  given  the  soil  should  be 
stirred  up,  and  firmed  round  the  edges  of  the  pots,  as  it  sometimes 
shrinks  from  thQ  sides,  when  the  water  would  simply  round 
down  without  wetting  the  ball  at  all. 

There  are  numerous  other  matters  which  might  be  descanted 
upon,  but  enough  has  been  said,  I  trust,  to  enable  anyone  about  to 
start  Plne-growiog  to  comprehend  the  requirements. — J.] 


THE  COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS. 

(  Continued  from  page  56.) 

Thb  foregoing  observations  and  facts  adduced  are  sufficient  to 
proye  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  in- 
validate the  general  rule,  DecandoUe's  opinion  was  not  so  erro- 
neous as  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  subject 
is,  however,  an  interesting  one,  and  we  may  pursue  it  a  little 
farther  with  soms  advantage,  commencing  with  a  few 

COLOUK  STATISTICS 

In  the  following  remarks  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though 
pointing  to  some  curious  facts,  they  have  no  direct  bearing  upon 
that  portion  of  the  subject  already  discussed.  The  previous  ob- 
servations chiefly  had  reference  only  to  the  changeability  of 
species  individually,  but  we  may  now  consider  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  colours  in  different  genera.  Of  course  these  can  only 
be  regarded  as  groups  of  allied  species,  of  similar  yalue  to  the 
larger  groups  of  tribes,  sub-orders,  and  orders  under  which  plsnts 
are  arranged,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  bearing  of  the 
facts  here  named  is  quite  different  Irom  those  first  a«lvanced.  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  majority  of  the  cultivaited  species 
(nearly  three  thousand)  included  in  240  genera,  distributed  over 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  as  a  result  I  have  obtained  the 
following  numbers,  indicating  the  relative  proportion  of  colours, 
which  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics, as  the  largest  and  most  distinct  genera  possessing  coloured 
flowers  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  240  genera, 
39  include  species  bearing  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  57  have  purple 
and  yellow-flowered  species,  26  have  blue  but  no  yellow-flowered 
species,  28  purple  without  yellow,  105  yellow  without  blue  ;  but 
as  the  latter  includes  the  57  purple  and  yellow-flowered  genera, 
there  are  only  50  genera  with  yellow  flowerrf,  but  without  bine  or 
purple.  Thus  there  are  96  genera  comprising  blue  and  yellow 
tints,  and  124  in  which  either  is  exclusive  of  the  other,  the  remain- 
ing 20  containing  neither  colour.  In  reference  to  the  large  num- 
ber in  which  there  is  a  combination  of  colours,  it  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  of  the  1626  species  comprised  in  the  39  genera 
possessing  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  981  are  blue-flowered  species, 
and  only  221  yellow-flowered — an  extraordinary  difference,  and 
upon  which  some  remarks  will  be  offered  later  on.  Red  (includ- 
ing scarlet,  rose,  and  pink)  and  white  are  comparatively  evenly 
spread  over  the  two  series ;  but  the  former  apftears  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  xanthic,  and  white  in  the  cyanic  groups,  though 
the  latter  occurs  in  nearly  idl  the  larger  genera. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  proportion  of  colours  several 
observers  have  recorded  some  curious  results,  but  the  most 
striking  are  those  given  by  Kohler  and  Schubler,  who  examined 
four  thousand  species  in  twenty-seven  natural  orders,  and  ascer- 
tained that  1193  bad  white  flowers,  957  yellow,  923  red.  594  blue, 
307  violet,  153  green,  flve  orange,  and  eight  nearly  black.  It  has 
also  been  remarked  that  amongst  five  hundred  members  of  the 
Rom  family  blue  is  not  found,  nor  yet  in  the  1300  Myrtle  allies, 
whilst  red  is  unknown  in  the  five  hundred  Campanulaceous  plants, 
excluding  yarieties  obtained  in  cultivation.  Further  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  these  peculiar  facts  when  discussing  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  latest  dissertation  upon  the  colours  of 
flowers— viz., 

UB.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  THEOBY. 
Any  consideration  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  changeableness 
of  colours  and  tlie  laws  determining  their  combinations  in  floweri 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  theory  re- 
cently advanced  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen  first  in  the  ComhiU  Magazine, 


Mid  rabfeqaentlj  »t  greater  length  in  Natwe.  He  dividw  the 
■abject  iuto  five  pAits,  tmder  Ihe  heads  —  1,  Origin  of  PeUli ; 
2,  aener&l  Law  o(  ProgieroiTe  Colouration  ;  3,  Variegation  ;  *,  Re- 
lapK  and  Itetrc^resBion  ;  6,  Dweneiation  ;  and  under  these  bJea'lB 
a  largo  nnmber  ot  interesting  facts  are  di«caBsed  moat  ably,  and 
afford  abandast  matter  for  reflection  npon  a  cndoni  and  perplex- 
ing tnbject  The  following  is  a  general  ontline  ot  his  argament 
and  the  facts  bj  which  it  is  nipported.  First,  the  petals  ot 
flowers  are  considered  to  be  metamorphosed  stamens  "  which 
hare  been  set  apart  for  the  special  work  of  attracting  iosects ;  " 
aad  "at  the  stameDs  ot  almost  all  Sowers,  certainly  of  all  the 
oldest  and  aimplest  flowers,  are  rellow.  it  woald  seem  natarally  to 
follow  that  the  earliest  petals  should  be  yellow  too."  This  tran- 
iiUon  ot  form  and  fonctioa  is  illustrateil  by  reference  to  Ibe 
Njmphnas,  Koeei,  Hesembryanthemnm',  Orchids,  and  other  cases 
in  which  It  is  foaud  the  stameos  ara  conTerted  into  petals  or 
organs  serving  a  stmilar  pnrpoee.  Under  the  second  head—"  The 
Law  of  I'Togremire  Cotonration" — amasiot  facts  are  adranced, 
and  the  following  coDclDuons  are  arrived  at — namelr,  1,  "  Most 
ot  the  Terj  simplest  flowers  are  yellow,"  tbe  simplest  flowers 
being  described  as  those  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  irregnlaritj 
ot  combination  of  petals,  stameos,  or  carpels.  2,  "  Many  of  the 
inmpler  flowen  in  each  family  (except  the  highest)  are  apt  to  be 
yellow;  "  highest  here  meaning  those  in  which  the  greatest  modi- 
fications occur.  3,  "  The  more  edranced  members  ot  very  single 
fomniea  are  nsnally  white  or  pink."  1,  "  Tbe  simpler  memtiers  ot 
slightly  advanced  families  arc  usoally  white  or  pink."  6,  "The 
most  advanced  memben  of  all  families  are  usiully  red,  purple, 
or  blue."  6,  "Almost  all  the  members  of  the  most  advanced 
families  are  purple  or  blue,"  7,  "The  most  advanced  members 
of  the  meet  advanced  families  are  almost  always  bine,  unless 
■potted  or  variegated."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
attribatea  the  range  of  oolouis  toand  in  flowers  to  their  different 
stages  of  modification,  commencing  with  yellow  in  tbe  moat 
simple,  and  advancing  to  blue  in  those  that  bave  been  greatly 
changed  by  cross-fertilisation  due  to  insect  aid,  especially  bees, 
which,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  have  a  great  prefereoce 
for  blue  and  purple  shades.  Before  discussing  the  evidence  on 
this  point  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  under  the  head  "  Varie- 
gation "  are  considered  a  number  of  apparent  exceptions  to  Ihe 
above  rales,  but  ia  which  different  shades  ot  colonr  are  seen  la 
one  flower  either  in  streaks,  spots,  or  blotches,  and  indicate  a 
corresponding  modification,  Uiongh  In  a  different  direction ;  while 
a  number  of  oth^r  seeming  anomalies  are  referred  to  as  examples 
of  "  relapse,  letrt^resdon,  and  degeneration." 

Tbe  whole  sabject  is  most  admirably  and  fairly  treated,  but 
several  portions  of  it  appear  to  me  slightly  defective,  and  some 
tboughts  npoD  this  I  mast  reserve  until  another  occasion. — 
h.  Castle. 

(To  b*  coa  tinned.) 


MT  SDBUBBAN  GARDEN. 

(A  OOLUIIN  FOn  AlfATBURS.) 

Mt  last  "  colnma  "  I  perceive  extended  nearly  to  a  page. 
I  regret  to  have  pntsomach  pressure  on  yourspaoe,  bat expctienoe 
will  enable  me  to  estimate  more  correctly.  I  mast  own  I  was 
■arprised  by  the  length  of  mj  last  letter,  and  I  will  endeavoar  not 
to  transgresB  so  fla^antly  a^in.  As  intimated,  I  bave  a  little 
more  10  say  on  glass  stmotiuvs.  I  am  confldent  from  past  ex- 
perience and  mistakes  that  this  subject  is  one  ot  the  flrst  import- 
ance to  amateurs,  and  1  venture  to  think  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

Tbe  Bids  lights  of  my  plain  bat  usefal  span-roofed  greenhonte 
I  have  said  are  not  of  real  service,  and  I  may  as  well  state  the 
reason  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  Desiring  to  utilise  the  wall 
on  the  south  side  I  planted  Tomatoes  along  the  base  and  trained 
them  up  tbe  brickwork.  Tbey  grew  well,  but  I  soon  found  that  a 
height  of  2  feet  9  inches  was  not  sufficient  for  making  tbe  best  ot 
tbem,  so  they  were  trained  ap  the  glass  as  well,  or  altogether  a 
height  of  4  feet.  Now,  although  tbe  glass  was  hidden  the  plants 
in  tbe  bouse  grew  quite  as  well,  and  were  in  every  respect  as 
■atlsfaetory  as  during  tbe  previous  year,  when  the  side  glass  waa 
exposed  ;  in  fact,  tbe  Tomatoes  did  not  shade  the  plants  materially, 
Let  only  the  pots,  and  I  thought  this  an  advantage  rather  than 
Otherwise  in  hot  weather.  The  light  from  the  roof  proved  quite 
■uffleient  for  the  plants. 

Hy  next  advance  in  building  was  another  step  towards  greater 
simplicity,  as  I  determined  to  have  no  side  lights,  but  simply 
brick  walls  and  a  glass  roof.  I  remember  just  at  that  time  visit- 
ing lAi.  Bull's  new  nursery  and  inspecting  the  ranges  of  span* 
roofed  honsea  of,  I  apprehend,  tbe  most  approved  kmd,  and  waa 
%  little  amosed,  though  1  said  nothing  at  the  time,  to  see  boards 


elevated  on  pots  as  olose  to  the  root  as  possible  at  the  base  ot  tin 
rafters,  so  that  the  banks  of  plants  should  slope  to  the, path. 
"What  is  there  to  be  amused  at  in  this?"  does  someone  askf 
Well,  nothing ;  and  perhaps  "  amused  "  is  not  the  proper  wcsd. 
Still  it  was  carious  to  see  side  lights  employed  for  lighting  tbe 
inverted  pots  supporting  the  plants,  tor  tbey  served  no  other  pur- 
pose, except^  perhaps,  facilitating  the  escape  of  heat  from  tbe 
hoose.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  bum  fuel  to  warm  the  outer  air,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  that  to  the  sun,  I  decided  on  the  coarae  adopted, 
and  1  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  having  done  so.  The  house  or 
pit  affords  me  great  delight,  as  one  division  supplies  me  with 
Cucumbers  and  Melons,  t^  earlier  plants  followed  by  Tomatoes ; 
and  the  other  contains  plants  of  varions  kinds  that  need  more 
than  a  greenhouse  temperature,  snch  as  Gardenias,  Boa vardias, 
and  Tea  Roses  for  bnttonbolcs  in  winter,  with  Begonias  and 
mndry  other  plants  that  my  family  and  friends  admire. 

This  houEe  is  the  same  width  as  the  other,  bat  the  walls  exter* 
nally  are  only  3  feet  high,  while  tbe  path  in  the  centre  is  cnnk 
18  inches,  the  height  from  tbe  floor  to  Ibe  roof  b:^ing  f  J  feet ;  thus 
the  majority  ot  the  plants  on  a  flat  Btag«  are  nearer  tbe  glass  than 
if  the  angle  were  more  acnte,  thongh  a  deeper  pitch  might  perhaps 
be  better  for  frait-growiag.  In  one  division  are  tide  stages,  and 
tbe  otber  pits  with  means  of  affording  bottom  beat  when  more  is 
needed  than  is  afforded  by  fermentiog  materials ;  bnt  these  I 
prefer,  as  cheapest  for  nse  and  best  for  the  plants.  This  is  a 
capital  house,  and  has  a  most  valuable  adjunct  outside — so  valu- 
able that  I  would  urge  its  adoption  by  all  amateara.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  novel  aboat  it,  bat,  on  tbe  contmry,  it  is  the 
essence  of  simplicity,  while  it  is  ecinomical  and  efflctent.  It  is 
simply  a  lean-to  frame  or  pit  mnning  along  both  sides  ot  tbe 
house.  All  that  waa  needed  was  to  run  a  wall  4}  feet  from  tbe 
house  and  parallel  with  it,  and  cover  the  intervening  space  with 
glass.  Tbe  front  wall  is  only  a  foot  above  ground,  but  a  little 
excavating  was  done  to  iffurd  head  room  for  the  plants.  A  Sow 
pipe  in  tbe  bouse  was  pierced,  and  an  inch  gas  pipe  attached, 
which  was  connected  with  a  S-inch  pipe  taken  along  the  front  of 
tbe  pit,  and  atlacbed  to  tbe  pipe  in  the  house  at  the  other  end  In 
a  similar  manner.  A  valve  enables  me  to  tarn  the  heat  on  and 
off  the  frame  at  will,  ir  anyone  can  saggest  a  simpler,  cheaper, 
and  better  method  of  making  and  healing  a  pit  Ibey  will  do  good 
service  by  recording  it ;  and  those  who  have  frames  of  this  kind 
will,  I  am  sure,  admit  tbeir  value.  Calceolarias  and  Cineraria)', 
Cyclameoa  and  Primolas,  Bjnvardias  and  Mignonette,  bulbs  and 
L'lies,  PelarsonlDms  and  l^olnonme  Imnriale  in  tbem,  and  thus 
the  frames  prove  feeders  for  the  bonsea  ;  snd  one  of  them  will,  I 
am  ex  pectinir,  afford  me  a  "feed"  by-aod-by  of  new  Potatoes 
grown  in  pols,  aad  another  of  Beans,  for  1  dsbbie  in  almost 
everything  in  my  endeavour  to  "always  bave  something ;  "  but  it 
is  c^tain  I  could  not  have  what  I  bave  without  these  handy  little 
lean-to  pits. 

Under  the  stages  ot  the  warm  bonse  or  pit  are  stored  CHlsdinms, 
Gloxinias,  Achlmene*,  Gesnerias,  and  Tuberous  Begonia?,  as  I  find 
tbey  keep  better  there  than  in  a  cold  house.  On  examining  them 
I  find  they  are  quite  fresh  and  soand,  and  must  soon  lie  slart«d 
into  growth.  It  was  from  here  my  Christmas  Rhubarb  was  had, 
and  Seakate  is  now  ready.  Under  the  stage  ot  tbe  cool  house  are 
stored  early  Potatoes,  also  Dahlias  and  Bower  pots,  white  good 
crops  ot  Hnahrooms  are  had  sometime",  these  as  a  rale  bothcriag 
me  and  my  factotum  more  than  anything  ;  bat  we  are  improving. 

I  intended  referring  to  outside  affairs  ihis  week,  but  feel  I  am 
encroaching,  and  I  must  tell  another  time  of  my  mooatain  ot 
gold.— M.  D.  


Ahokost  other  damage  caosed  by  the  storm  ot  last  Friday, 
the  WiKTBB  Gakdknb  and  Coksbrvatobt  at  Soutepobt 
suffered  considerably,  portions  of  the  root  being  blown  io, 
and  workmen  bad  to  be  called  up  during  Ibe  night  to  shore  np 
the  front  facing  tbe  sea.  The  Botanic  Gardens  and  National 
Schools  also  suffered.  Tbe  wind  was  so  violent  during  the  night 
that  it  resembled  the  reports  ot  artillery,  and  rendered  the  streets 
almost  impasiable. 

Belatitk  to  Tchkbr's  Incompakable  Celery,  a  corre- 
spondent expresses  his  sarprise  that  such  an  experienced  calti- 
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Tfttor  as  "  A  Kitchen  Gardener  "  appears  to  be,  ahonld  intimate 
on  page  26  that  this  and  Sandringham  White  are  distinct  yarie- 
ties,  and  thas  lead  inexperienced  readers  to  purchase  two  packets 
of  seed  of  the  same  Tcgetable. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUowaj,  sends  ns  blooms 

of  Primulas  rubro-violacba  andCHiswiOK  Bed,  both  exceed- 
ingly fine  Tarieties,  the  former  being  of  a  yexy  rich  porplish 
crimson  hue,  and  the  latter  bright  red  with  a  decided  tendency  to 
scarlet  The  blooms  are  large,  of  good  form,  and  very  freely 
produced. 

^—  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wimbledon 
and  District  Horticultural  Society,  held  last  Friday,  a  pleasing 
PBESBifTATiON  WAS  MADB  TO   Mr.   J.  Ltnb,   gardener  to 

A.  Schlosser,  Esq.,  BelTcdere.  The  testimonial  took  the  form 
of  a  handsome  plated  tea  service,  and  on  the  teapot  was  the  fd- 
lowing  inscription :— "  Presented  to  Mr.  John  Lyne  by  a  few 
members  and  friends  of  the  Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society  in 
appreciation  of  his  serrices  as  a  member  of  such  (Committee* 
January  26th,  1883."  Mrs.  Lyne  was  afterwards  presented  with 
half  a  down  silver  spoons. 

Thb  annual  dinner  of  the  workmen  employed  by  Messrs. 

B.  B.  Crompton  k,  Co.  and  Messrs.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  at  the 
Arc  Electric  Light  and  Anchor  Iron  Works,  Moulsham,  took  place 
at  the  Public  Hall,  Moulsham,  last  Saturday  eveDing.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Fawkes  presided  at  the  dinner,  being  supported  by  Mr.  G.  Eapp, 
Mr.  Tlios.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Kyle.  After  dinner  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Capt  Crompton,  who  was  supported  on  the  plat- 
form  by  those  already  named  and  by  Mr.  J.  Luckin.  Mr.  8.  Snd- 
worth  was  in  the  vice-chair.  After  the  usual  toasts  had  been 
proposed  and  suitably  acknowledged  a  pleasant  evening  was  con- 
cluded with  a  musical  entertainment, 

Garden  Appointmehtb,— Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  state 

that  the  following  appointments  have  been  recently  made  through 
them  :— Mr.  A.  H.  Wright  to  be  head  gardener  to  J.  Y.  Homyold, 
Esq.,  of  Blackmore  Park,  Upton-on-Sevem ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Stuart, 
head  gardener  to  C.  Howard,  Esq.,  Woodoote  Lodge,  Shore, 
Guildford.  The  late  Mr.  Ward  has,  we  are  informed,  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  as  gardener  at  Stoke  Edith. 

WRiTiNa  on  the  29th  ult ''  A  Nortfaem  Amateur  **  says  :— 

*'  The  ETFEOTS  01*  THE  WEATHER  WO  have  had  in  Perthshire  for 
some  time  is  to  be  seeni  In  my  garden  the  buds  of  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  are  swelling,  and  Boses  are  moving.  I  see  on  a  south 
wall  shoots  about  half  an  inch  long  on  a  plant  of  Charles  Lawson, 
and  a  plant  of  Mar^chal  Niel  which  has  been  slightly  protected 
is  also  pushing.  Daring  the  last  week  Snowdrops  are  in  flower, 
Crocuses  are  showing  their  tip?,  white  and  red  Hepaticas,  the  first 
laoed  Polyanthus,  and  one  plant  among  seedling  Primroses  are  in 
bloom.  On  the  27th  tbey  were  covered  with  3  inches  depth  of 
snow,  which  soon  began  to  thaw  on  the  low  grounds,  although  the 
bills  aU  round  are  still  white,  and  we  have  again  a  repetition  of 
wind  and  rain.  I  lately  had  a  plant  sent  me ;  the  name  on  the 
tally  is  not  veiy  legible,  but  seems  to  be  Primula  glaucescens. 
The  foliage  is  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  other  Primulas  I  have, 
and  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  catalogue.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents^ give  me  any  information  as  to  such  a  variety  beyond 
the  colour  implied  in  the  name  ? " 

^-^  An  American  contemporary  has  the  following  respecting 
the  Lilt  of  the  Valley  :~"The  flowerB  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  universal  favourites,  are  used  during  the  winter  months 
in  great  quantities  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  New  York  city 
alone  probably  using  a  million,  the  average  price  of  which  is  about 
five  cents  each,  so  that  for  this  flower  alone  50,000  dols.  is  annually 
paid  by  the  bouquet  makers  of  one  dty  to  the  florists,  the  con- 
sumer, no  doubt,  paying  from  one-third  to  one-half  more.    The 


Lily  of  the  Valley  is  nearly  all  imported  from  Germany  and 
France,  usually  in  single  crams  or  "  pips." 

The  fifty.fifth  annual  report  of  the  Mancbestter  Bota- 
nical AND  Horticultural  Societt  states  that  several 
important  changes  have  been  carried  out  in  the  garden  during 
the  past  year.  During  the  past  year  the  old  range  of  houses  hss 
been  removed,  and  five  new  houses,  300  feet  long,  have  been 
erected  in  a  position  further  back  than  the  old  ones  occupied. 
The  erection  of  these  houses  and  the  labour  consequent  upon  the 
removal  of  the  old  buildings  has  caused  an  extracvdinary  outlay 
of  about  £1400.  The  number  of  new  life  members  who  joined 
during  the  year  exactiy  corresponded  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  income  from  two-guinea  subscribers  is  four  guineas 
in  excess.  About  £1000  was  awarded  in  prizes  during  the  year 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, and  so  numerous  were  the  exhibits  sent  in  that  much  dilB- 
culty  was  experienced  in  flnding  accommodation  for  thesiL 
Another  feature  of  the  increasing  public  utility  of  the  Society  is 
the  assistance  afforded  to  botaniod  students  (professional  and 
amateur),  to  artists  and  others.  A  series  of  botanical  lectures 
was  given  during  the  summer  months  by  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  to 
the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  members  present  The  Council 
state  that  the  laiige  exhibition  house  in  which  the  exotics  have 
been  exhibited  for  the  last  thirty  years  is  in  a  very  unanfe  oondi- 
tion  (unfit  to  hold  another  exhibition  in) ;  consequentiy  th^  have 
resolved  to  remove  the  present  structure,  and  to  build  a  new  one 
about  one-third  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coat  of  the 
proposed  new  exhibition  house  will  be  about  £2000,  and  it  has 
been  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  one  hundred  additioosl 
lifb  members  to  cover  the  expense.  A  life  member's  ticket  is 
£20.  The  income  for  the  year  has  been  £4204,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £5384. 

Parts  26,  27,  28,  and  29  of  Messrs.  Cassell*s  re-issue  of 

«  Paxtoh*s  Flower  Oardbh  "  contain  coloured  plates  of  the 
following  plants,  in  addition  to  the  woodcuts  in  the  gleanings  and 
original  memoranda :  —  Oncidium  variegatum,  a  pretty  speciM 
with  bright  pink  flowers,  borne  in  a  loose  panicle.  Jonesia  Asocs, 
an  Bast  Indian  tree,  included  in  the  natural  order  Leguminosaa^ 
but  very  distinct  from  the  majority  of  that  family  ;  the  flowen 
are  orange-coloured,  fragrant,  and  borne  in  dense  terminal  heads. 
Heione  maculata  and  P.  lagenaria,  two  well-known  dwarf  Orchids^ 
the  former  with  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  rose-striped  lip ; 
the  latter  differing  chiefly  in  the  sepals  and  petals  behig  puTpk^ 
and  the  flowers  rather  larger.  Veronica  Andersonii,  a  hybrid 
raised  from  crossing  V.  salicifolia  with  pollen  from  V.  speeioss, 
from  which  a  beautiful  race  of  Veronicas  has  been  obtained. 
Vanda  tricolor  is  represented  by  a  good  plate,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  enumeration  of  the  species.  Aponogeton  distachyon 
is  also  ftdthfully  depicted.  Berberis  Darwinii,  undoubtedly  the 
most  ornamental  and  useful  of  the  genus,  is  well  shown.  Salvia 
gesnerieflora,  a  favourite  rich  scarlet-flowered  Sage,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  S.  fulgens  (cardinal is),  and  is  especially  valued 
for  the  brilliancy  of  its  long  tubular  flowers.  Much  interesting 
information  is  given  in  the  gleanings,  through  the  additions  in  the 
present  issue  do  not  appear  to  be  very  numerous. 

^^  Many  readers  of  this  Journal  will  welcome  the  work  just 
commenced  by  the  publishers  of  the  above,  entitied  "  Familiar 
Wild  Birds,"  which  is  illustrated  with  coloured  engravings,  and 
accompanied  by  descriptive  letterpress  in  a  similar  style  to  the 
"  FamUiar  Wild  and  Garden  Flowera."  The  plates  are  admirably 
executed,  the  two  in  the  first  part  representing  the  Oddfinch  and 
Magpie.  This  work  will  undoubtedly  become  as  popular  as  the 
other  serials  already  noticed. 

We  have  been  shown  some  specimens  of  floral  photo- 

GRAPHT  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  of  the  well-known  Arm 
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of  J.  C.  SteTens  of  King  Street,  CoTent  Garden,  which  ai«  marrels 
of  the  photographic  art.  Landscape  photography  has  long  at- 
tained to  high  perfection^  bnt  the  most  difficnlt  of  all  photogra- 
phic manipulation  was  to  properly  represent  flowers.  All  attempts 
in  this  direction  which  we  have  seen  are  nnsatisfactory ;  but 
those  that  Ikfr.  Stevens  has  succeeded  in  producing  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  works  of  art  of  a  very  high  order.  In  all  the  floral 
photographs  we  have  seen  there  is  either  flatness  or  a  want  of 
definition,  and  unless  all  the  parts  were  brought  into  the  same 
plane  or  focus  some  of  them  are  foggy  while  others  are  sharp  in 
their  outlines.  In  these  productions  of  Mr.  Stevens'  there  is  a 
depth  and  decision  which  amount  to  perfection,  and  no  artist 
with  his  pencil  could  produce  a  more  faithful  representation  of 
his  subject.  What  struck  us  most  on  examining  some  of  the 
photographs,  and^especially  those  of  Orchids  and  Lilies,  was  the 
remarkably  faithful  representation  of  the  texture  of  the  floral 
segments :  indeed  so  well  was  this  done  that  even  the  transpa- 
rency was  shown,  and  one  could  fancy  without  any  effort  that 
transmitted  light  was  shining  through  the  substance  of  the  flower. 
In  this  respect  these  photographs  far  surpass  the  efforts  of  the 
most  skilful  pencil  artist,  and  even  the  best  colourists  fail  to 
convey  the  effect  prod  need  by  this  style  of  photography. 

'<  Among  the  rarities  in  flower  at  Glasnevin  jast  now," 

says  the  Irish  Farmer' i\Q(uettet  *'a  little  gem  deserves  special 
notioeT  This  is  a[DiHiNUTiYE  kpiphttal  Tillandbia,  of 
Pine  Apple  aspect,  growing  on  a  piece  of  wood  no  thicker  than  a 
finger,  and  the  plant  itself  so  small  that  a  pill  box  would  cover 
it  The  leaves  have  their  surfaces  glistening  as  if  beautifully 
frosted  with  silver,  and  from  their  centre  rise  a  slim  pair  of 
narrow,  tubular,  glossy  purple,  Grocus-like  flowers,  each  not 
thicker  than  a  crow  quill,  and  crowned  with  gold  in  the  shape 
of  the  yellow  anthers,  which  rise  just  barely  above,  and  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  plant  and  wood, 
we  fancy,  would  scarcely  weigh  half  an  ounce." 

A  OOBBESPONDBNT  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  re- 
commends SWEXT  Bbiab  ab  a  hbdge  PLANT  when  strengthened 
by  wire.  **  The  Sweet  Briar  has  all  the  merits  attributed  to  the 
Barberry  or  Privet,  the  Buckthorn,  or  the  Japan  Quince.  Cattle 
do  not  eat  it,  it  is  not  sulq'ect  to  insect  injury,  it  does  not  sucker, 
but  makes  as  thick  a  base  as  the  Barberry  and  will  grow  in  as 
thin  and  dry  ground.  It  is  equally  hardy,  its  thorns  and  leaves 
even  more  numerous,  and  although  the  foliage  is  paler  it  is  only 
the  more  distinct  for  that.  The  fruits  or  heps  are  bright  red  and 
showy.  The  peculiar  and  special  merits  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
as  a  wire-hedge  plant,  are  that  the  leaves  have  a  pene- 
trating and  delightful  fragrance,  that  it  soon  grows  up,  and 
that  it  requires  the  least  trimming  of  all,  as  it  does  not 
exceed  in  height  the  stature  proper  to  a  hedge,  and  not  sprawl 
about,  but  grows  erect,  trim,  and  full  of  shoots  from  the  base. 
But  its  stems  are  not  stiff  enough,  and  did  not  interlace  enough  or 
thrust  out  new  growth^laterally  to  flll  a  gap  so  quickly  as  to  serve 
as  fenoe  against  cattle  without  the  aid  of  a  wire." 


ABOUT  WATERING. 


"  How  often  should  it  be  watered  7 "  is  a  question  frequently 
asked  by  the  proud  possessor  of  a  small  window  plant,  and  the 
surprise  is  genuine  when  it  is  found  that  no  practical  man  will 
eive  a  sim^e  straightforward  answer  to  the  question.  Indeed,  the 
sact  of  bemg  practical  seems  to  stultify  the  power  of  giving  a 
simple  answer,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  late  Bobert  Thompson^ 
the  talented  author  of  the  '<  Gardener's  Assistant,"  within  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  ever  gave  a  simple  answer  to  any  question  on 
the  subject  of  pomology,  and  I  suppose  no  other  man  living  then 
knew  more  about  that  science  practically  as  well  as  theoretically. 
But  I  remember  Mr.  Barron,  the  present  Saperintendent  for  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  asking  Mr.  Thompson  in  my  pre- 
sence and  for  my  especial  beneflt  (telling  me  b«Eorehand  the  sort 


of  answer  he  was  likely  to  get),  a  simple  question  as  to  the  best 
means  of  eradicating  insects  from  a  fruit  house. 

Mr.  Barron  had  previously  put  the  same  question  to  me,  as  he 
had  a  query  from  a  correspondent  on  the  subject.  I  gave  my 
answer  straight  without  a  moment's  consideration,  and  was  aston- 
ished that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr.  Thompson  should  hesitate  to  do 
so.  But  such  was  the  case.  The  question  is  much  easier  for  any 
of  us  to  answer  to-day  than  it  was  then ;  but  although  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  got  very  far  up  the  ladder  on  which  Mr.  Thompson 
stood  at  the  top,  I  begin  to  think  that  what  are  apparently  little 
questions  are  not  so  easily  answered  as  I  once  thought. 

For  what  purpose  is  water  supplied  to  plants  ? 

The  question  I  know  will  appear  to  many  readers  to  be  an 
absurd  one  to  ask  of  those  who  have  a  water  pot  in  their  hand 
every  day,  but  I  must  acknowledge  my  inability  to  give  it  a  com- 
plete answer.  I  will,  however,  answer  it  as  far  as  I  can,  and  that 
will  bring  me  to  another  question — How  and  when  should  water 
be  applied  t 

Water  is  an  indispensable  plant-food.  A  large  portion  of  the 
plant  itself  is  water ;  a  certain  amount  of  supply,  th^,  is  necessary 
for  boilding  up  the  plant  Bat  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  a  very 
small  per-centage  of  the  quantity  it  is  found  necessary  to  ^ve  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant  Next,  transpiration,  or  the  exhalation  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves,  is  a  necessity  of  a  plant's  healthy  ex- 
istence, which  takes  place  more  or  less  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  extent  of  the  leaf-surface,  and  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing.  In  the  open  air  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  by 
plants  is  very  large,  in  some  districts  it  is  said  to  be  even  in 
excess  of  the  rain^  ;  but  of  this  I  have  no  proof,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  any  record  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  evaporation  from  plimts  in  our  houses  com- 
pared with  those  grown  outside,  but  I  should  imagine  the  ven- 
tilators will  regulate  that  to  a  great  extent 

Then  we  know  that  a  plant  cannot  extract  food  from  a  soil 
which  is  too  dry,  even  though  the  foliage  should  be  kept  from 
drooping,  and  a  plant  when  idlowed  to  droop  is  of  course  visibly 
suffering,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  actual  feeling,  may  M 
compared  to  a  horse  which  after  a  hard  day's  work  is  taken  out 
to  work  all  night  without  its  supper ;  in  other  words,  forces  are 
being  used  up  which  ought  to  be  accumulating,  and  this  state  of 
things  cannot  last  any  more  than  the  business  of  a  man  who, 
flnding  the  interest  of  his  capital  insufficient,  is  continually  draw- 
ing on  his  accumulated  principal. 

There  is  probably  nothing  new  in  what  I  have  said  so  far 
on  the  subject  I  feel  there  is  much  more  which  ought  to  be 
said,  but  I  dioe  not  at  present  trust  myself  to  commit  it  to  paper, 
as  I  am  only  beginning  to  leam  a  litUe  about  it,  and  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  where  I  may  read  up  the  subject  in  its 
physiological  aspect  But  there  is  one  point  mentioned  on  which 
I  can  enhurge  somewhat,  and  I  will  introduce  it  by  asking  another 
question.  How  is  it  that  if  I  take  a  particular  plant  under  my 
especial  care  with  regard  to  watering,  and  allow  it  to  share  aU 
the  rest  of  its  treatment  with  the  other  plants  in  the  house  under 
the  charge  of  an  assistant,  that  my  plant  is  very  likely  to  excel  t 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I  should  take  care 
always  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  my  plant.  I  would  no  more 
allow  it  to  flag  tnan  a  careful  nurse  would  allow  a  patient  to  cry 
out  for  the  necessaries  of  existence.  I  would  take  to  know  my 
plant  well ;  it  should  never  have  water  when  it  did  not  want 
it,  and  when  it  did  want  it,  it  should  have  abundance.  You 
would  never  see  me  running  with  the  water  pot  after  the  sun  had 
been  shining  some /time.  My  plant  is  looked  to  in  the  morning  ^ 
or  in  the  evening  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  is  prepared  to 
utilise  the  sunshine  to  its  fullest  extent  when  it  comes  again.  If 
it  shines  brightly  all  day  and  the  pot  is  getting  full  of  roots 
probably  another  supply  will  be  necessary,  and  if  not  I  shall  take 
care  that  it  is  always  prepared  for  any  sort  of  weather.  Anyone 
who  will  allow  a  healthy  plant  indoors  to  flag,  or  will  ^ve  it 
some  cold  water  after  the  sun  has  been  shining  on  it  some  time,  is 
not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  one. 

So  long  as  a  plant  can  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  the  less  num- 
ber of  times  it  is  watered  the  letter,  and  were  I  able  to  attend  to 
a  houseful  of  plants  myself  I  woald  have  the  pots  both  glased 
and  without  a  hole  for  drainage.  I  have  frequently  with  lulvan- 
tage  corked  up  the  bottom  of  a  pot  after  it  had  become  full  of 
roots,  but  I  have  looked  after  the  watering  myself. 

There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  which  sof  twooded  plants  may  be 
grown  in  a  few  months  if  all  their  wants  are  anticipated.  As  an 
instance  I  may  mention  that  on  the  only  occasion  I  have  shown 
plants,  some  Fuchsias  were  struck  from  cuttings  in  December  and 
exhibited  at  Dorchester  during  the  first  week  of  the  following 
June,  several  of  them  being  6  feet  through  and  as  much  high.    To 
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mj  nind— bat  pnlwp*  I  Km  not  bo  Imptrtial  judge— then  plant* 
luiTme  boen  grown  without  itopping  oi  trGig,  were  the  beet 
FnchtJu  I  have  seen,  bat  they  tniTelled  1     '        '  '    ' 
theii  blooma.— Wv.  Tatlob. 


.dlj  and  lo«t  maoj  of 


BOSSI^A  TEatiriCAULIS. 

SXTBEAL  Bosriteae  are  in  calUratioD,  bat  thej  are^mpan- 

tirely  niel^  eeen  except  In  large  oollectioni  of  planta.    Yet  thsj 

aie  well  entitled  to  a  foremost  position  amoogit  the  beat  of  the 

Anitntlian  LegnmlDOU  planta,  as  they  are  moetlj  free  in  growth 


Fig.  n^-BcKBln  teDnlaBlb 

daeed  from  Hay  to  8q>tember.  B.  tenoleaDlis  la  lather  non 
■tia^iog  in  habit,  with  orate  learee,  the  Bowen  being  rich 
yellow  ttreaked  with  red.  It  alao  flowen  e*iller  than  the  odier — 
nnially  dnring  April  and  Hay.  Both  theie,  like  aU  the  othen, 
thiire  in  a  EfTeeohODM  temperatare,  a  coapoat  of  put  and  taxtj 
loam  and  sand,  with  good  drainage,  being  all  the  attention  needed. 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATB  TAItlBTIBB. 

If  OOH  diMOMion  hai  taken  place  in  the  Joamal  on  the  varieties 
of  Chryeantheminni  mo«t  uiitable  tor  late-blooming  pnrpoeea, 
aome  writer*  naming  amongst  others  the  ft^Iowing  a*  "  Cbryvn- 
tbemom*  to  bloom  from  Christmas  to  the  middle  of  Jannaiy  : " 
Fair  HaJd  of  Quemsej,  Cheinb,  Arigeoa,  Ur*.  Halibtirtco,  Here 
of  Stoke  Newington,  Prinoeaa  Teck,  Samia,  Bthel,  OrandiOonim, 
Madame  Lemoine,  Oracle,  Baron  de  Pnilty,  Striatam,  OoeniMT 
Nogget,  Ueg  Merrilees,  tc. 

It  would  haTc  been  well  if  we  conid  hare  learnt  from  tfaoee  who 
have  Isadad  any  rarietiei  tor  their  late-blooming  qnalltiea  what 
treatment  thoee  Tarietiei  bare  been  sabjectAd  to  dnring  the  later 


antniun  monthf,  for  experience  ha*  taught  me  that  the  laleniM  of 
blooming  of  any  Tariety  ia  more  affected  by  the  time  that  the 
growth  was  made  and  the  bnds  formed  than  with  the  natnie  ot 
any  particnlar  kind.  Some  Tarieties  aie,  it  is  trne,  later  to  blooa 
Iban  others  when  snbieoled  to  exactly  the  nmt  treatment,  bnt 
there  la  not  thai  difference  in  the  time  of  their  blooming  ai  the 
te*ohingi  of  tome  growers  would  lead  the  inexperienoed  to  think. 
The  uamoi  ol  fifteen  distinct  Tarieties  are  given  abore,  and  haie 
appeared  in  print  dnring  the  pant  week  or  two  as  haTiog  pro> 
dnced  flower*  late  in  Jannary,  How  many  ot  them  oonfd  not 
hare  been  tonnd  plentifully  distriboted  among  the  eihibitian 
prite  stands  in  the  middle  of  Korember  7  I  will  Tentnre  to  ssy 
that  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  named  wonld  be  found  in  almost 
any  detailed  aocount  of  an  ordinary  exhibition.  The  only  raiiely 
I  esolode  is  Arigena,  and  this  is  not  that  it  i*  a  late-blooming 
kind,  bnt  becanae  it  is  natortnnately  too  rough  and  coane  to  be 
admitted  In  any  stand  of  good  flower*.  If  this  ia  so  bow  can 
they  be  properly  termed  "  Cfatlstma*  "  or  "  January  "  Tarleticf, 
nnte**  a  apeclal  or  different  treatment  i*  brongbt  to  bear  on  any 
ot  them  to  prerent  them  bloomieg  daring  NoTembert 

I  consider  Fair  Uaid  ol  OnemseT  to  be  an  early-Bowering  sort, 
following  always  very  cloee  after  Elaine,  which  i*  the  earlietl  ot 
all  the  Japaneae  forms.  Cbemb  and  Urs.  Halibuiton,  if  not  etrly 
bloomer*,  are  by  no  mean*  late ;  the  first  will  frequently  be  fotnd 
in  eollections  at  exhibitions,  the  later  not  so  often,  a*  the  blooni 
•re  *om*wbat  amall  or  inedinni-dsed.  Hero  ot  Stoke  Newington 
and  Princes*  Teck  are  eoanlerparts  of  each  other,  diSeriog  only 
in  colour  of  bloom,  and  are  both  nsefnl  varietiee  and  late  in  bloon- 
ing,  but  not  so  late  bnt  that  they  can  be  had  in  NoTember.  These 
Mmo  remark*  apply  to  all  the  others  named,  Orandiflaram  and 
Meg  Herrileea  being  the  latest  of  these.  Mr.  Tnnuiogtoneyhibital 
at  Kingston  In  bis  stand  for  the  challeDga  vase  one  of  the  finest 
bloom*  ot  Heg  Merrileea  I  hare  erer  seen,  and  that  wa*  about  the 
middle  ot  Norember. 

I  will  now  gite  my  views  respecting  retarding  the  plants,  ind 
deeire  that  all  who  hare  prodeoed  flowers  late  to  state  their  treat- 
ment It  ia  well  known  amongst  Cbrysaotbemnm  growers  that 
to  prodnoe  the  large  flowenseen  at  exhibitions  tbe  crown  terminal 
bnd  is  selected,  and  all  other*  on  the  same  shoot  or  growth  are 

6 inched  off.  Mow,  it  lonietimea  bappeni  that  from  Tsnous  tsaiee 
le  [Mint  of  a  shoot  may  be  "  blind  ^  — that  is,  no  fully  deieloptd 
bad  is  to  be  found  there,  and  when  thii  is  the  ca*e  other  shoals 
are  made  later  in  the  leaaon  which  bloom  very  Ute.  This  In  ny 
opinion  Is  one  way  to  obtain  late  flowers ;  another  way  is  not  to 
dubad  the  plant*  bat  get  aa  Ute  a  growth  a*  possible.  Wbeie  s 
aupply  of  Bower*  i*  wanted  about  Christma*  them  an  Msay 
persons  who  ptant  out  daring  the  summer  montba  nnmbeis  U 
■Dch  TarieLea  as  Princess  Teck,  lift  them  in  the  aatnoin,  pot  and 
honse  them.  By  this  mean*  tlwy  get  a  plentiful  mpply  <A  niefol 
Bower*  from  Cbriatmaa  to  the  end  of  December,  or  even  later.  1 
hare  at  the  present  time  (Jaonary  22ad>  several  flower*  oa  Htg 
Merrilees,  Bed  Indian,  Aileqoin,  iic,  that  are  merely  side  Bowen, 
produced  from  bad*  that  were  not  pinched  oat  at  the  lime  ot 
disbudding,  and  here  formed  after  the  growth  wa*  arreated  1^ 
■electing  the  crown  terminal  bud. 

Almost  any  of  the  Tarieties  will  produce  flowers  from  the  latersli 
if  allowed  to  do  so,  bat  exhibitors  generally  very  careFnlly  rub 
off  all  these  aa  they  show,  in  order  to  throw  the  stjeogth  into  tie 
bloom  that  is  selected  on  tbe  crown  of  the  shoot  It  is  bat  a  <reiy 
short  time  since  tlw  Japanese  forms  were  all  considered  not  to 
bloom  until  very  nearly  Christmas,  and  when  the  Royal  Horti- 
CDltoral  Society  offered  prises  for  competition  this  was  leserrcd 
until  their  December  meeting.  Now  we  are  accnstomed  to  see 
them  amongst  the  very  earliest  to  bloom,  and  why  /  Sinply 
becanse  they  are  disbudded  to  bloom  early  in  NoTembec.  IE  these 
notes  are  of  any  service,  or  may  cause  other  growers  to  slate  uoder 
what  circumstance*  they  are  able  to  produce  late  flowers,  or  it 
they  consider  the  varieties  named  are  to  be  termed  late-floweiing 
kinds,  I  shall  not  have  penned  them  In  vain.— J.  W.  MOOUIAS. 

P.S.— Wben  I  penned  the  above  lines  I  had  not  the  remoteat 
"t  that  a  ^per  was  so  aoon  to  appear  on  Ibis  subjeot,  and  it 


vary  in  opinion.  The  valoe  of  the  Pompon  Soowdrop  is  i 
rated  by  him.  Tbe  perfect  imbricated  character  of  its  iDinialaie 
Camellia-like  Bowers  render*  it  not  ooly  one  of  tbe  most  usefnl 
but  also  one  of  tbe  most  attractive  Tarieties  ia  cultivation,  and 
only  wanta  to  be  grown  once  to  be  appreciated.  Boovenir  do 
Jersey,  although  rightly  deacribed  by  your  correspcodent  with 
respect  to  colour,  Jco.,  doe*  not  belong  to  the  Anemone  section- 
Isabella  BotI  and  Fleur  de  Marie  are  both  grand  Tarietie*  in  tbwr 
respective  sections,  hot  tfaetn  are  many  othen  that  are  mote  Iiec 
to  bloom  than  eithei  ot  tl^. 
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I  bave  never  found  that  the  Japanese  are  worse  to  keep  than 
the  incurved  section.  I  have  fonnd  that  there  are  certain  varieties 
in  all  the  sections  less  liable  to  damp  than  others.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  complaint  of  some  flowers  damping,  or,  indeed,  decay- 
ing at  the  earliest  stages  of  their  blooming  7  Has  not  high  feed- 
ing with  artificial  manures  much  to  answer  for  this  ?  Many  of 
the  varieties  named  by  your  correspondent  have  excellent  qualities, 
but  Laciniatum  is  more  curious  than  useful ;  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  shy  bloomer,  of  small  size,  and  is  surpassed  by  numbers  of 
others. — J.  W.  M. 

[\4ccompanying  this  communication  were  several  blooms,  the 
majority  of  them  Japanese.J 


MY  BOX  OP  TWENTY-FOUR. 

[By  C.  H.  Hawtret,  oondensed  tiom  the  '*  Bosarians'  Year  Book.] 

"  Ethel  comes  this  afternoon,  so  please  be  in  about  four  o'clock — 
don't  forget." 

Ethel  Craven  is  my  niece—stay— -let  me  first  re-introduce  myself, 
John  Briggs,  of  the  Lodge,  Crawford,  and  my  wife,  who  has  just 
spoken. 

Ethel  is  the  daughter  of  my  eldest  sister,  wfao  years  aso  married 
the  vicar  of  a  country  parish  in  Cornwall  My  brother-m-law  is  a 
first-rate  fellow,  but,  like  many  a  country  parson,  he  is  not  blessed 
with  a  superabundance  of  this  world's  goods. 

Capital  friends  are  my  niece  and  myself,  for  we  have  a  common 
bond  of  union— namely,  Boses.  And  it  is  partly  to  this  that  we  owe 
the  pleasure  of  her  visit  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  at  the  end  of  this 
week  the  Great  County  Bose  Show  is  to  be  held  at  Cartham,  which 
all  the  world  knows  is  the  principal  town  of  Marlshire,  where  the 
Assizes,  the  Hunt  Ball,  and  the  Agricultural  Shows  are  held— and  I 
wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  aid  and  good  taste.  Besides  the 
classes  for  Hoses,  which  are,  of  course,  to  my  mind  the  principal  part 
of  the  show,  there  is  a  prize  for  the  best  table  decoration,  and  in  this 
particular  line  Ethel  is  very  difficult  to  beat. 

"No,"  I  reply.  "  I  won't  forget— I  think  I'll  just  go  out  now  and 
have  a  look  at  the  Boses." 

Smart  is  now  my  ^rdener ;  and  since  he  has  been  with  me  the 
garden  has  indeed  thnveik  How  Greybridge  could  have  parted  with 
such  a  treasure  I  cannot  think. 

I  find  Smart  busily  engaged  with  two  lads  brushing  green  fly  off 
the  Boses. 

"  Good  morning,  Smart.  How  are  the  Boses  ?  Do  you  think  we 
shall  show  well  on  Saturday  ?" 

"  Oh,  ns'll  be  right  enough,  sir.  The  best  of  'em  '11  have  ta  be 
prutty  handy  to  beat  we  this  time." 

"Bemember,  it's  a  box  of  twenty-four.  We've  never  been  so 
ambitions  before." 

"  Ah,  but  then  you  see,  sir,  you've  so  many  more  to  pick  and  choose 
from  this  time.  Taint  as  if  we  was  how  we  was  at  the  *  Parliss.' 
Us  was  terrible  bad  there,  sir.    Just  an  orsisht  long  o'  they  others." 

Smart  must  mean  "eyesore"  I  think;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  our  Boses  were  that,  though  I  own  they  were  not  good. 

"  Well.  Miss  Ethel  is  coming  to  stay  this  week,  so  she  will  help  us 
and  do  tne  table  decoration." 

"  Is  she  now  ?    Well,  I  be  main  glad  to  hear  that,  sir." 

On  my  way  back  to  the  house  I  meet  James  Greybridge  coming 
across  the  lawn.  James  is  to  dine  with  us  this  evening.  I  trust  he 
is  not  going  to  disappoint  us,  as  there  is  nothing  that  upsets  Mrs. 
Briggs  more  than  having  the  arrangements  of  her  little  dinner  parties 
disturbed. 

"Morning,  old 'chap/'  he  cries.     "Thought  I  should  find  you 
muddling  away  at  the  Boses,  so  came  straight  out  here.    Gk>t  any- 
thing to  do  on  Thursday  ?" 
i   "  Thursday,  let  me  see.    No.    We're  disengaged  on  Thursday  ?  " 

"  Well  I  wish  you'd  do  something  for  me.    You  know  we've  got  a 

cricket  match  for  Thursday  against  Mnrchison's  people.    Quite  forgot 

that  I'm  engaged  to  plav  lawn  tennis  at  old  Bofter's.    Got  a  sporting 

match  on  with  old  xiddywhack  himself.     Can't  disappoint  Boffer, 

you  know.    Would  you  mind  just  seeing  after  the  cricket  match  for 

me?" 

***** 

"  And  now,"  cried  Ethel,  "  do  let  us  go  out  to  the  Boses.  I  long 
to  have  a  good  chat  with  Smart." 

The  interval  until  it  was  time  to  go  in  to  dress  for  dinner  was  most 
agreeably  spent  by  Ethel  and  myself.  There  were  the  blooms  to  be 
inspected ;  the  new  Boses  too,  and  the  Briars  that  were  nearly  ready 
for  this  year's  budding. 

Of  course  the  great  object  of  interest  was  the  prospect  for  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday.  We  could  count  fifteen  or  sixteen  buds  which  we 
thought  would  be  just  right ;  and  if  the  weather  was  hot  why  there 
would  be  plenty  more.  If  it  was  cold,  then  we  hoped  that  the  more 
forward  buds  would  not  be  gone  bv. 

*   The  prospect  was  hopeful.    A  thrill  of  pride  and  anticipation  was 
making  my  blood  tingle,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  cry  from  Ethel. 

"  Good  gracious  I  Uncle  John,  what  have  you  got  here  !  I  didn't 
think  it  of  you.    I  didn't  indeed." 

I  was  at  this  time  inspecting  a  bud  of  A.  K.  Williams,  which  I  had 
been  counting  on,  and  which  to  my  disgust  I  found  had  lately  been 


devoured  on  the  under  side  by  a  grub  and  rendered  perfectly  useless. 
I  hurried  on  at  once. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Look  "  she  said.    "  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Camm  would  say." 

Well,  they  were  beautiful  plants.  Nobody  could  deny  that.  And 
I  dislike  Paul  Neron  as  much  as  anybody  does ;  but  then  an  exhibitor 
must  grow  as  many  sorts  as  possible,  and  even  Paul  Neron  is  not  to 
be  despised  when  you  don't  know  how  to  make  up  your  box. 

"Ah,"  says  Smart,  "wery  prutty  I  calls  it,  sometimes.  You 
minds,  sir,  when  —  " 

"  Pretty.  Smart !"  says  Ethel ;  "  it's  hideous !" 

There  they  stood,  eighteen  great  fine  plants.  The  foliage  was 
splendid,  and  one  or  two  huge  blooms  appeared  amidst  it.    But  these 


And  if  it  should  happen  that  we  should  be  short,  of  course — why,  we 
should  have  to— well,  there  was  no  need  to  say  anything  about  that 
at  present. 

"  Uncle  John,  can't  you  get  Mr.  Greybridge  as  a  favour  to  accept 
these  plants  next  autumn  ?    If  not,  we  will  subscribe  and  pay  som^ 
one  to  take  them.    Or,  as  a  last  resource,  we  might  send  tnem  to 
Major  Milman  to  be  planted  in  the  west  of  Ireland." 
***** 

The  next  day  I  am  quite  myself  again.  Well,  yes,  I  confess  I  am 
excited  about  to-morrow's  contest — awfully  exeited.  The  weather 
has  been  favourable,  and  I  certainly  never  had  any  Boses  to  compare 
with  these.  Ethel  and  I  are  having  a  quiet  look  at  them  this  even- 
ing, and  we  can  cut  to-mon'ow  mommg. 

Good  gracious  I  Here  comes  Greybridge ;  what  on  earth  does  he 
want?  He  hangs  about  me  like  an  influenza  cold  at  Christmas- 
time. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Craven,"  he  says.  Then  turning  to  me,  "Well, 
old  chap  I    Now  for  the  Boses  1 " 

***** 

We  walk  down  the  cinder-path  which  divides  the  Bose  garden. 
Presently  we  come  to  the  Paul  Nerons.  Well,  upon  my  word,  they 
are  wonderful :  one  has  often  seen  them  like  saucers  :  these  are  like 
soup  plates.  Coarse  I  I  should  think  so  !  I  was  going  to  say  that 
coarse  is  not  the  word.  But  it  is  :  that  is  just  exactly  what  it  is. 
Coarse  is  the  only  word  that  describes  them.  Utterly,  frightfully, 
hideously  coarse. 

James  eyes  t^em ;  he  stops ;  he  leaves  the  path.  He  walks  round 
those  eighteen  plants ;  then  he  looks  up  at  me  and  says,  with  great 
solemnity, 

"  Briggs,  old  chap,  you'll  win  that  cup  to-moirow.    I'm  blowed  if 

you  won't." 

****** 

Smart  and  I  got  the  twenty-four  ready,  while  Ethel  was  preparing 
for  the  dinner-table  decoration.  James  followed  her  about,  held 
flowers  for  her,  and,  in  short,  did  exactly  what  he  was  told.  I  don't 
suppose  anybody  who  knows  James  will  believe  this ;  but  I  can't 
help  that.    It  is  a  fact.    He  did  what  he  was  told. 

Only  once  did  he  take  any  interest  in  what  Smart  and  I  were  doing. 
It  was  when  we  came  to  the  Paul  Nerons.  He  walked  across  to  see 
them  cut    I  passed  them. 

"  Hullo,"  he  said  J  "  ain't  you  going  to  cut  these  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  I  don't  think  we  shall  want  them." 

"  Humbug  I "  he  answered ;  "you  won't  win  the  cup  without  these. 
Cut  them  at  once.  Smart,"  he  went  on  in  his  old  imperious  manner. 

"  They'll  do  for  spares,  sir,"  said  Smart  to  me,  apologetically.  I 
am  aware  that  Smart  has  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  hideous 
monster. 

So  they  were  cut  and  put  into  the  spare  box. 

Everything  was  ready  in  good  time^  and  I  was  in  high  spirits,  for 

the  Boses  surpassed  all  my  expectations.    It  must  be  a  real  good 

Twenty-four  to  beat  me  to-day. 

***** 

I  gloated  over  every  bloom.  How  exquisite  the  Devoniensis  looked 
between  Prince  Camille  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  The  grub-eaten  A.  E. 
had  quite  gone  by,  but  here  was  another,  rather  small  perhape,  but 
such  perfect  form.  There  was  not  another  Catherine  Mermet  in  the 
show  like  mine ;  of  that  I  was  ceitain.  And  then  Emilie  Haus- 
burg,  so  much  undervalued  by  those  who  don't  know  a  good  Bose 
when  they  see  one,  and  so  much  prized  bjr  those  who  do. 

And  these  were  only  some  of  tne  especial  beauties  in  my  Twenty- 
four.  Marie  Baumann  was  grand ;  so  was  Louis  Van  Houtte ;  the 
Baroness  splendid ;  Thomas  Mills  a  marvel  of  brightness.  In  fact 
there  was  not  a  bad  bloom  in  the  box.  No  room  for  Paul  Neron 
here.    It  would  have  been  a  real  case  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

"  Well,  Smart,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Come  to  see  how  you  was  a-gettlng  on,  sir," answered  Smart. 
"  They  don't  seem  to  want  I  down  there,  so  I  come  along." 

"  Not  much  doubt  about  the  cup  this  time,  Smart,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  No-o,  blesh  you,  sir.  We're  right  this  time.  I  see'd  'em  a  looking 
precious  sly  at  we  when  the  cover  was  took  off  of  the  box." 

"Ah,  well,  there's  many  a  slip,"  said  I,  trying  to  control  my 
excitement;  but  the  fact  was,  we  were  clearly  best— at  least,  I 
thought  so---clearly,  clearly  best. 

The  bell  rang.  One  last  look,  just  to  see  that  the  names  were  all 
right. 


«•»■ 


n 


Then  we  went  ont  of  the  hall  to  spend  that  tedionB  hoar-and-a-half 
as  beet  we  might,  while  the  judges  had  it  all  their  own  way/' 

"Everything  comes  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  wait/*  eren 
admission  to  a  flower  show. 

It  came  ;  and  again  we  entered  the  hall.  The  dinner-table 
decoration  was  in  the  centra  of  the  room,  right  opposite  to  qb  as  we 
entered. 

**  What  18  it?    First  Prize  I    Bravo,  Ethel!    Well  done  ! 

There  was  Grejbridge,  standing  by  the  table  as  pleased  as  Punch. 
Leaving  Ethel  with  him  for  a  moment,  to  admire  her  own  work  and 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  unknown  spectators,  I  hurried  on  to  mr 
Twenty-four.  The  fact  was,  I  felt  that  I  must  see  it  alone  first  of  all. 
My  excitement  was  too  great.  -^  ^ 

There  was  the  place.  Aha  I  it  must  be  all  right.  There  was  quite 
a  big  crowd  round  my  box  already.    I  hurried  on. 

Hullo  I  What  could  there  be  to  laugh  at  ?  Why  I  They  were 
roaring  1    Shaking  their  sides  V  In  fits  of  laughter ! 

**  Snuvt,"  I  called  ont  in  some  little  alarm,  '^  Smart,  what  is  it  ?  ** 

'*  Oh.  it  wam't  right,'*  said  Smart,  shaking  his  head. 

It  clearly  was  not  right.  I  never  saw  Smart's  face  so  long  in  my 
life. 

**What  is  itr  Jfor  goodness*  sake  tell  me  what  we've  got,**  I 
almost  screamed. 

"  Bis — qualified,"  answered  poor  Smart. 
'  « What? "  I  shouted.       •/ v 

**  Qo  and  see,  sir,"  said  Smart ;  and  he  turned  away.  His  feelings 
were  too  much  for  him. 

I  made  my  wav  as  best  I  could  through  the  crowd,  and  reached 
my  box.  I  could  not  believe  myeyes.  Where  were  the  Devoniensis, 
the  Prince  Oamille,  the  A.  K.  Williams,  the  Catherine  Mermet,  the 
Emilie  Hausburg  P  Gone  1  gone  I  gone  I  And  in  their  places  were 
five  huge  hideous  Paul  Nerons  !  the  labels  were  unchanged.  Was 
it  anj  marvel,  then,  that  on  my  box  lay  a  large  card,  with  "  Dis- 
qualified for  Duplicates  *'  written  on  it  in  great  black  letters  ? 

Five  Paul  Nerons,  all  named  different^  I  Two  actoally  put  side 
by  side,  and  called  rrince  CamiUe  de  Rohan  and  Devoniensis  1  No 
wonder  the  judges  and  everybody  else  laughed  till  they  cried. 

I  couldn't  speak.  I  knew  all  about  it  at  once.  Only  one  man  in 
Europe  could  have  done  that  thiug.    He  stood  before  me. 

"  Well,  old  chap,"  he  said,  **  I  did  the  best  I  could  for  you,  but 
there's  no  satisfying  these  beggars.  Cheer  upl  You  never  could 
have  won  with  the  things  I  pmled  out  of  the  box.  So  there  isn't 
much  harm  done  after  all. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Ethel,  as  she  came  up. 

"  Five  Paul  Nerons  in  mjr  Twenty-four,  Ethel,"  I  said  in  m^  misery. 

If  my  look  was  one  which  ought  to  have  slain  Greybndge,  the 
look  wnich  Ethel  gave  him  was  one  which  apparently  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  killing  him  outright. 

"  Mr.  Grevbridge,  I'll  never  forgive  you.  Never  in  all  my  life. 
Never !  "  and  she  evidently  meant  it.  "  Go  this  moment  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  explain  what  you  have  done ;  and  ask  Mr.  D'Ombrain 
to  oome  and  speak  to  me." 

By  this  time  Mr.  D'Ombrain  had  come  upon  the  scene,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  the  hateful  '*  Disqualified  "  card  had  disappeared,  and 
had  been  replaced  by  one  on  which  was  printed  ''  Extra  Prize." 

**  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Grey  bridge,"  said  Ethel,  with  the  coldest 
little  bow  imaginable  ;  and  tnen  she  turned  Bhort  round.  "  Let  us 
go,"  she  said  to  me ;  "I  don't  want  to  stay  any  longer." 

And  home  we  went.  As  we  were  in  the  train,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  sorry  for  poor  James,  and  I  told  Ethel  so. 

**  Uncle  John,'^  she  said,  '^  you  are  the  kmdest  old  thing  in  the 
world."    And  I  thought  I  saw  a  tiny  tear  glistening  in  her  eye. 

When  I  got  home,  l  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  a  note  : — ^  Dear 
James — Come  and  dine  this  evening,  I  am  sure  you  meant  it  all  for 
the  best.    Yours  sincerely,  John  Brxggs." 

The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming.  **  Dear  Brign — I  think  yon 
are  the  best  fellow  I  know.  Thanks,  old  chap,  a  hundred  times.  I'll 
oome.    Yours  ever,  J.  G." 

.He  came,  and  was  forgiven.  Yes,  in  sfnte  of  everything.  A  very 
pleasant  little  party  it  was  ;  just  James  and  ourselves.  Aner  dinner 
we  went  into  the  drawing  room,  and  first  we  had  a  little  music.  Then 
my  wife,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  began  to  nod,  and  in  two  minutes  she 
was  fast  asleep.  It  is  a  shocking  habit  that  she  has,  and  I  do  all  I 
can  to  break  her  of  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  rather  enjovs  it. 

I  myself  never  go  to  sleep  in  the  drawing  room.  1  make  a  great 
point  of  always  keeping  awake,  so  that  I  may  be  conscious  of  setting 
a  good  example  to  Mrs.  Briggs.  But  on  this  occasion— I  really  don't 
know  how  it  was  (I  had  been  up  very  early,  you  see,  and  had  been 
through  a  very  trying  day)— well,  on  this  particular  evening  I 
believe  I  did  drop  off  too.  I  had  only  been  asleep  for  a  minute  or 
two— ^in  fact,  I  believe  I  had  onlv  just  closed  my  eyes — when  I  woke 
with  a  start.  James  and  Ethel  were  not  in  the  room.  The  next 
minute  I  heard  their  steps  on  the  gravel  outside.    They  came  in. 

^  Oh !  Uncle  John,"  said  Ethel,  kissing  me,  and  looking  wonder- 
fully pretty,  "  it  is  such  a  lovely  night." 

"Ethel,  dear,"  said  my  wife,  watoig  up,  "  it's  time  for  bed." 

James  Grey  bridge  came  into  my  room  for  a  smoke  and  a  chat.  We 
talked  for  a  long  while ;  in  tact,  it  was  past  one  when  he  rose  to  go. 
As  for  our  conversation,  I  need  not  give  it  in  detail.  The  tenor  of  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  last  remark  which  James  made  to  me. 


"  By  Jove  I "  he  shouted,  as  he  slapped  me  on  the  back ;  "  what  s 
lark  I  I  never  thought  of  that ! " 
"  Thought  of  what  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Why,  you'll  be  my  uncle  John  I " 


^mtflHlNTHEMUMS  AT  KINQSTON. 

On  readinff  the  renutrkB  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bryant  last  week  I 
referred  to  what  I  said  about  his  plants  at  page  29,  and  I  do  not 
find  there  any  "  unfair  **  remarks  or  anything  *<  devoid  of  truth." 
What  I  do  find  is  a  harmless  criticiam  of  the  large  plants  exhibited 
by  him,  and  if  he  ia  afraid  about  his  plants  being  criticised  he 
ought  not  to  send  them  to  a  pablic  exhibition.  Anyone  reading 
my  remarks  wonld  natoially  Mieve  his  plants  were  not  in  com- 
petition, at  least  I  intended  they  wonld  have  that  meaning.  Mr. 
Biyant  may  thiok  his  planti  were  the  best  in  the  exhibition ;  I 
think  they  were  not  tne  best,  and  because  I  was  unfortnaate 
enough  to  expreM  my  opinion  Mr.  Bryant  accuaee  me  of  msking 
unfair  statements,  and  auo  atataments  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  I 
know  nothing  of  Mr,  Bryant — I  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
hia  gardener  before  I  taw  it  in  print,  and  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
not  jealous  anent  hIa  plants,  and  said  not  a  word  but  what  I 
beliered  to  be  atrictly  in  aooordanoe  with  fticta,  I  hope  I  have 
the  right  both  to  express  an  opinion  and  also  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Biyant,  with  whom  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  controversj. 


**  Oh,  wad  BOOM  poner  tfat  fftftie  gis  us 
To  sat  oimelvei  •■  oUiari  sm  vHf^m- 
It  would  from  msay  a  blnnder  tee  as 
And  foolish  notion." 


—J.  Douglas. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1882.— No.  1. 

OLADIOLUB. 

Several  letters  that  I  have  received  privately  from  corre- 
spondents who  want  to  know  when  I  am  gomg  to  give  these  notes 
convince  me  of  the  fact  that  they  have  some  degree  of  interest  for 
many  of  your  readers.  As  certain  manuals  of  health  teach  as 
what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  so  the  lessons  of  horticulture  are 
as  much  what  we  are  not  to  do  as  what  we  are  to  follow  ;  and  yet 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  all  our  failures  seem  to  advance  ns 
no  whit  further  in  the  avoidance  of  them  for  the  future.  Con- 
spicuously is  this  the  case  with  the  Qladiolns.  I  have  now  been 
a  grower  of  it  for  five  and  twenty  years ;  I  have  watched  it 
narrowly  in  my  own  garden  and  in  those  of  friends  for  that 
length  of  time,  and  I  honestly  confess  I  am  just  as  far  from  under- 
standing them  as  we  are  from  understanding  the  cause  of  Uk 
Potato  disease  and  suggesting  a  remedy.  And  now  to  my  experi- 
ence of  last  season. 

I  was  very  much  struck  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Manchester 
with  some  magnificent  spikes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Newcastle,  and  especially  to  find  amongst  them  some  of  the 
older  flowers  which  I  had  never  seen  in  such  good  form.  On 
inquiring  of  them  as  to  their  method  of  culture  they  informed  me 
that  they  planted  the  conns  in  pots  first,  and  then  turned  them 
out  into  the  open  ground  in  April.  As  I  had  tried  various  plans, 
none  of  which  had  been  of  the  slightest  avail  in  preventing  loss, 
I  determined  to  try  this  plan,  although  it  involved  some  tronble, 
and  I  reserved  one  bed  for  Uiis  purpose.  I  had  a  considerable 
number  of  conns  imported  from  France,  some  of  Mr.  Kelway's, 
and  some  of  my  own  saving ;  and  having  some  good,  sound, 
fibrous  loam  about  140  were  planted  in  pots  and  kept  in  a 
cool  house.  They  started  well,  and  when  they  had  grown  abont 
6  inches  and  were  looking  very  promising  they  were  planted  ont 
with  great  care  about  6  indies  oeep,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactoiy  to  a  grower  than  the  regular-looking  condition  of  the 
beds.  I  had  from  them  some  magnificent  spikes  of  bloom,  but  I 
had,  alas !  also  a  large  number  of  faUuree.  They  spindled  for  bloom, 
they  opened  their  flowers  well,  and  then  withered.  I  mention  this 
because  Mr.  Eelway  attributes  some  of  the  failures  to  the  conns 
being  exhausted  by  seed-bearing.  In  other  cases  the  plants  never 
bloomed  but  withered  away,  the  foliage  turning  yellow  and  brown. 
When  the  corms  were  lifted  they  were  found  to  be  more  or  less 
spotted,  the  outer  skin  roneh  and  thready  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression), and  the  base  of  the  corms  from  whence  the  roots  pro- 
ceed quite  black.  The  degree  of  the  decay  differed,  but  I  have 
always  found  that  it  proceeds  rapidly,  and,  no  matter  how  the 
conn  is  treated,  it  is  utterly  useless.  I  think  there  was  probably 
less  loss  in  the  imported  ones,  but  the  difference  was  not  veiy 
great,  and  this  disposes  of  the  idea  that  there  is  no  such  Im 
among  the  growers  abroad.  Thus  out  of  two  dosen  imported 
conns  of  Meyerbeer  I  only  lifted  a  doE«n  sound  ones.  Again,  it 
showed  that  the  idea  of  English-raised  and  English-grown  Gladioli 


beiEg  hudier  18  «  fallacy.    I  may,  wMlecn  UiiiTdy  diibeutea-  difficulty  greater.    I  haxe  nodoabt  that  theconaiare  not  «iffi- 

tag  Tiew  of  the  litaation,  mention  that  my  frieni  Mr,  Baiiki  of  ciently  ripened  ;   indeed  in  a  letter  from  my  friend  M.  Sooil- 

Bholden,  who  was  the  largest  amateur  grower  in  England,  and  Jiard  of  Fontaineblean  ha  laji  they  have  had  a  great  difficulty  in 

who  for  many  years  had  fonght  mautoUy  a  loaing  batUe,  has  at  aecuring  their  bulbs.     U  mngt  be  remettbered  that  liw  i»  no  proof 

laat  been  obliged  to  confeas  himself  beaten,  and  aiter  haTiug  lost  of  aoundnen.    1  remember  once  lifting  foor  conn*  of  Madame 

fifty  thODtand  plants  in  two  years  has  finally  giren  them  np.   Nor  Deaportea,  each  of  which  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  erery 

can  I  look  forward  very  hopefully  to  the  coming  seaaon.    The  one  of  tbem  failed  when  planted, 

beavj  and  continnons  rain  in  the  autumn  moutbi  has  made  the  I  ha?e  again  tealed  the  plan  of  cnttiog  the  corma  in  baliei. 


MCming  U  eye  to  aach  leclion,  and  am  qnile  latisfied  that  it  it  fonr  bnodied  bulbs,  1  did  not  lift  more  than  two  himdRd  lonDd 

the  bett  plan  to  adopt  where  they  are  of  lufficient  size,  for  It  exelasire   of   teedlings.      Notbiog  is  to  be  learned   from   the 

■ecnres  a  better  bloom,  and  you  are  juut  as  likely  to  lift  good-sized  SDoeesa  of  tbeae.    Tbe  Tigoni  with  which  they  start,  like  that  of, 

conna  as  where  tbey  are  left  whole.      It  may  be  asked.  What  theyonDgmaD.latta  tbem  for  awhile,  but  after  a  year  or  two  tbey 

■bont  the  other  beds  in  which  the  Gladioli  were  planted  in  the  tall  into  tbe  same  bad  way  and  perish.    Here  again  one  traces  a 

nsoal  way  wilhoat  haTiDg  been  jntJwn  in  pole  7    There  waa  but  similarity  to  the  Potato.    How  many  Tarietiea  are  advertiied  aa 

little  difference,  the  npsbot  of  all  being  that,  although  I  planted  dUeaae-proof  I  and  lO  they  may  be  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  tliey 


Teiy  MKiti  ihoir  that  1bi«  ti  timplj  a  eoodlllon  of  their  joath,  for 
atter  kwbils  this  character  ii  do  longer  appended  lo  the  description 
ot  their  qaalUies. 

What  then  1  Are  we  to  abandon  their  cnltare  altogether  1  We 
bardtf  like  to  do  that,  and  there  are  two  thia^  in  our  raronr.  In 
the  Erst  place  the  prices  of  reallj  good  Tarietiea  have  been  lO 
tnach  diminiibed  of  late  jeara  by  tbe  French  growen  that  fioe 
TBTictie*  can  be  obtained  ror  a  trifle,  Uejerbeer,  Sofailler.  Eag^ne 
Scribe,  Norma.  Le  Pbare.  and  olben  oE  good  exhibition  kinds  in- 
clade.i  amonKBt  them.  We  do  not  mind  giving  lamB  like  theH 
for  Hjacintha.  which  only  last  for  the  teason,  or  for  Lilinm 
anratam.  which  Tcr;  otten  die*  after  its  Grit  jear  of  blooming  ; 
and  lo  we  naT  be  content  to  grow  our  Oladiolot  on  tbe  chance 
ot  getting  a  MMon'i  bloom  out  of  them.  It  may  be  rery  dis- 
conraging.  but  I  think  that  we  mtut  accept  the  incTitable.  Then 
there  is  another  hope  for  ns — the  leprodttction  oF  the  Tarieties  by 
tbe  spawn  or  small  conns  which  are  formed  round  tbe  base  ot  tbe 
corm  in  all  sorts  of  odd  ways.  These  should  all  be  remoTed, 
put  into  small  paper  bagf ,  and  then  sown  in  the  early  spring,  I 
prefer  to  sow  mine  in  pots,  and  then  when  they  bare  klarted  well 
(0  turn  them  out  into  tbe  open  ground.  Others,  where  the  quantity 
is  large,  sow  them  in  drills  in  the  open  at  once,  haTinjt  properly 
prepared  the  ground  previODsIy.  Some  varieties  produce  these 
small  corms  very  freely,  others  rery  sparsely  indeed,  and  hence 
aome  which  bare  been  in  commerce  for  many  years  ere  slill  as 
dear  as  they  were.  I  have  taken  off  one  plant  of  Horace  Veniet 
one  bnodred  small  ones,  while  I  hare  taken  np  a  dozen  of  Adolphe 
Brogniart  without  obtaining  a  singla  cormlet. 

There  were  some  Sue  flowers  amongst  those  sent  out  from  Fon- 
tainblean  last  year.  Opale  la  of  a  peculiar  fresh  coloar  ;  Uount 
Etna  and  Klamboiante  are  fiae  scarlet  flowers;  while  Udlle. 
Uarie  Verdale  is  a  fine  salmon-colonred  flower,  striped  with  ler- 
milioa  and  scarlet ;  but  the  season  was  unfaTourable  tor  judging 
of  the  merits  of  these  new  flowers.  Ur.  Kelway,  as  usual,  sent 
out  a  goodly  number  of  Tarieties.  and  doubtleM  there  were  some 
floe  flowers  amongst  them  ;  but  I  bava  not  had  an  opportiuiity  of 
seeing  them. 

My  flrst  notes  are  not  very  encouraglog,  bat  one  must  speak  the 
truth  ;  and  when  I  see  good  people  narrating  their  success  I  am 
inclined  lo  say,  "  Let  not  him  that  patteth  on  hia  harness  boast 
against  him  that  pntteth  it  off."  Let  him  bide  a  wee.  and  after 
thre«  or  four  years'  time  he  will  join  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Oladiolus,  beautiful  and  striking  though  it  ia,  is  a  trying  and 
disappointing  flower.~D,,  Deal. 


CBINODENDRON  HOOKEBIANUM. 

TmsTery  distinct  and  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  (fig.  23,  p.  97)  is 
bolanically  related  to  the  Lime,  but  in  general  appearance  possess- 
ing no  reseiob lance  whatever  to  that  well-known  tree.  It  ii  a  Dative 
of  South  Chili,  where,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  abundant,  and 
whence  it  was  first  iotrodaced  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeltcb  &  Sam,  Chelsea, 
in  ISm.  Ai  might  be  expected  from  Ibe  locality  in  which  it  is 
found,  it  requires  very  little  heat,  and  a  greenhoase  temperature 
suits  it  admirably.  It  can  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand,  the  two  former  in  equal  proportions,  and  sufficient  ot 
the  latter  to  render  tbe  soil  porous. 

The  leaves  are  lance-sbaped  or  narrowly  egg-shaped,  tbe  fiowen 
being  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  from  the  aillsof  ibe  leaves,  and 
have  IJeen  not  inaptly  compared  to  Lapsgeria  rosea,  particularly 
in  coIOQl  aud  texture.  They  are  pendulous  and  freely  produced 
along  the  branches,  giving  plants  of  moderate  size  a  very  striking 
appearance.  It  was  cerllflcated  at  tbe  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Show,  May  19ih,  1880,  where  it  was  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors. 
It  was  there  shown  under  the  name  already  given  ;  but  it  has 
been  subsequently  determined  to  be  Tricuapidaria  hexapetaJa,  but 
this  title  is  not  generally  knonn.^C. 


HYACINTHUS  CANDICAMS. 

Tbis  with  its  Yucca-like  foliage  and  handsome  spike  of  white 
pendant  Ijell-abaped  Bowers  is  deservedly  becoming  popular,  as 
any  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness  has  been  happily  dispelled  ;  and 
blooming  at  a  season  when  flowers  of  the  character  are  not  plenti- 
ful it  becomes  valuable,  the  flowers  being  produced  success  ion  ally 
over  a  lengthened  period.  It  flowers  in  Ute  July  or  early  in 
August,  and  prefers  a  light  rich  soil,  but  will  do  well  in  most 
soils  that  are  well  drained,  and  it  should  be  planted  4  to  6  inches 
deep.  Solitary  plants  have  a  poor  tflect  compared  with  those  in 
clamps  of  a  doaen  or  more.  A  malcbiag  of  well-deeayed  manure 
or  leaf  soil  round  the  plants  in  aatamu  and  point«d-in  in  spring 
will  greatly  beneSt  them. 

Plants  for  coniervatoi;  decoiaUon  are  not  numerons  In  Aagoit, 


and  this  grown  In  potf,  a  docen  in  a  9  or  10-ineh  pot  sre  very 
effective.  Good  turfy  loam  with  a  flfth  of  well-decayed  manole, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  will  grow  them  weU,  placing  the  Toots 
BO  that  the  crowns  will  be  covered  2  inches  deep.  The  pots 
should  be  eCGciently  drained,  as  they  require  plentiful  supplies  of 
water  when  In  free  growth.  In  winter  they  may  be  pluiiged  in 
ashes  outdoors,  and  be  grown  through  the  summer  m  an  open 
situation  but  sheltered  from  winds.  The  pUnti  mtist  be  snpplied 
with  water  and  liquid  manure,  nmoving  them  indoora  when  the 
spike  appears  if  wanted  early  or  when  tiM  flnt  Dower*  expand. 


.*  September, — Q.  Abbey. 


[£y  Che  metl  tltUM  Cultitatori  iit  li«  mtrgl  Jteparlmeitti.] 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Oboumd  sbonid  now  be  prepared  for  Parsnips,  and  tbe  teed 
nay  be  sown  the  fiiat  time  the  soil  is  In  favoDrable  condition.  A 
moderately  rich  deep  soil  is  the  most  suitable.  They  grow 
luxuriantly  in  a  fery  rich  soil,  but  it  is  in  this  they  are  most  liable 
to  rust  and  decay  in  antamn.  The  rows  should  be  from  IB  inches 
to  2  feet  apart,  and  the  drills  2  Inches  deen.  By  patting  three  <a 
four  seeds  down  every  foot  ot  so  a  little  bateh  of  plants  will  be 
secured,  and  much  less  seed  will  be  used  than  whoi  all  the  row 

Qarlic  and  Shallots  may  now  be  planted.  We  treat  then  both 
alike,  and  put  them  into  rich  open  eoil  in  rows  1  foot  apart  ud 
6  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  A  small  hole  Is  made  for  each  bulb 
with  a  binnt-pointed  dibble,  and  tbe  soil  is  not  drawn  in  again, 
but  the  bulb  is  surrounded  with  a  handlul  of  rivet  sand,  which 
keeps  it  snug  and  fresh  until  growth  begins. 

Cabbage  plants  raised  from  seed  and  planted  in  their  bearing 
quarters  in  the  autumn  promise,  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  to  be 
unusnally  early.  They  succeed  best  in  winter  when  tbe  ground 
is  very  firm  about  tbe  roots,  and  we  have  sometimes  been  afrsid 
to  disturb  tbaa  too  early,  as  to  loosen  the  soil  to  induce  them  (o 
grow  more  rapidly  not  onfreqaently  makes  them  "  bolt ; "  but  at 
present  we  would  advise  their  being  all  examined,  fliling  any 
blanks  and  drawing  a  little  soil  to  the  stems  of  the  early  batches. 
Plaots  which  are  too  late  for  any  special  lime  or  purpose  should 
have  the  soil  loosened  among  them  with  a  fork  to  encourage  their 
speedy  growt^. 

More  Peas  should  be  sown,  and  the  earliest  kinds  are  still  the 
most  suitable.  Tbe  most  favourable  positions  should  also  be 
selected  for  them.  At  this  time  we  give  great  attention  to  cropping 
along  the  borders  near  walls,  and  all  available  space  here  ii 
being  Slled  with  early  tender  spring  crops.  These  conaiat  ol 
Potatoes,  dwarf  Peas,  Canlifiowen  which  hare  been  wintered  in 
frames,  Lettuce,  Radish,  &e. 

More  Broad  Beans  should  be  sown.  As  yet  we  have  not  sown 
our  main  crops,  bat  only  a  few  rows  between  Qooeeberry  busbes, 
which  ia  generally  a  sheltered  position  for  them  at  first  A  sharp 
look-out  must  now  be  kept  tot  slugs,  Oatbering  with  the  band 
and  slight  dustings  ot  soot  and  lime  frequently  applied  are  sure 
means  of  keeping  them  in  check.  Earth  up  and  ^take  all  Peas 
which  ate  visible  above  ground,  and  keep  all  surface*  between 
growing  crops  clean  and  open  with  the  Duteh  hoe.  Remove 
decaying  vegetables  to  the  refose  heap,  and  manure  or  lime  and 
dig  or  trench  every  empty  space. 

Rhubarb  and  Seikate  are  advancing  in  growth  in  the  open 
ground,  and  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  lift  these  tor  forcing,  as  tbej 
will  come  rapidly  on  if  coveted  with  tbeit  pots,  or  any  old  box  « 
barrel,  and  hotbed  manure.  Caulifiower  plants  in  frames  tbonld 
now  have  abundance  of  ait  admitted  to  them,  that  they  may  he 
well  hardened  previous  to  being  transferred  to  the  open  qnatters. 
Lettuces  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  forcing  house  attention  mutt  be  paid  to  Cucumben, 
Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Ice.  Tboee  which  have  now  tomied 
a  few  rough  leaves  shoold  be  potted,  keeping  them  as  near  tbe 
glass  as  poBsibte.  Bow  more  seed  o(  the  things  just  named. 
Kidney  Beans  may  be  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  aa  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  ;  good  drainage  and  a  rough  soil  suits  them 
best.  Sow  successions  every  fortnight.  Do  not  syringe  any  which 
may  be  coming  into  flowei  until  tbe  pods  bare  been  formwl. 


Peas  nay  be  brought  forward  under  glass  if  sown  in  strips  of 
tnrf  or  small  pots,  but  to  secure  any  adyantage  in  this  way  they 
miist  be  kept  very  near  the  glass  and  in  an  aiiy  atmosphere.  A 
pinch  of  early  Celery  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  pot  or  box,  and 
kept  in  the  forcing  pit  until  the  plants  are  half  an  inch  high,  when 
more  air  and  less  heat  will  benefit  them. 

The  general  stock  of  seed  Potatoes  must  now  be  examined. 
Where  they  have  been  heaped  together  in  rather  a  close  place 
many  of  the^  lowest  will  have  made  long  growths,  which  are  of 
Bo  use,  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  remoying  these  and  spread- 
ing the  whole  out  thinly  that  they  should  be  looked  over.  Only 
the  short  stubby  growths  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  if  they 
can  all  be  spread  out  in  a  single  layer  exposed  to  light  and  air 
they  will  be  found  to  be  in  excdlent  order  at  planting  time. 

FRUir-FORcma. 

Strawherrieg  in  PcU, — Plants  in  flower  should  be  watered  on 
the  mornings  of  fine  days,  keeping  the  leaves  and  flowers  raised 
by  one  hand,  and  also  to  keep  the  crown  from  being  saturated, 
the  latter  being  often  injured  by  the  constant  application  of  water 
over  it.  The  air  of  the  house  should  be  diy  for  a  couple  of  hours 
each  day,  so  as  to  secure  a  favourable  condition  for  fertilising  the 
blooms,  which  is  expeditiously  done  with  a  feather  duster  daily, 
until  there  is  a  good  crop  set,  after  which  all  superfluous  flowers 
and  deformed  fruit  should  be  removed.  Introduce  more  plants 
to  a  Peach  or  other  houses  about  to  be  started  so  as  to  maintain 
the  succession  of  fruit  after  it  once  comes  in,  and  see  that  those 
advancing  for  flowering  are  free  from  aphides,  which  sometimes 
harbour  in  the  crown  ready  to   infest  the  rising  leaves  and 


Pme9, — ^The  fruit  of  Queens  and  other  varieties  for  the  summer 
supply  of  fruit  will  be  emerging  from  the  centre  of  the  plants, 
and  in  order  that  these  may  be  produced  well  above  the  foliage 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  by  prompt  attention  to 
watering,  bottom  heat,  &c.,  with  a  night  temperature  of  65^  to  70°, 
and  about  76°  in  the  daytime,  by  artificial  means.  In  this  and 
the  fruiting  department  the  heating  apparatus  must  of  necessity 
be  almost  always  kept  constantly  hot,  and  on  account  of  this 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere  results  unless  the  ordinary  means  of 
syringing  or  sprinkling  be  pursued  ;  therefore  take  advantage  of 
such  times  as  the  pipes  are  coolest  to  saturate  the  surroundings. 
In  light  structures  the  plants  will  need  to  be  syringed  more  fre- 
quently than  in  damp  ones,  but  the  necessity  for  syringing  may 
be  ascertained  by  examining  the  base  of  the  leaves  ;  if  the  axils 
contain  moisture  none  need  be  given.  Take  advantage  of  suitable 
opportunities  to  have  materials  in  hand  for  making  up  or  renew- 
ing exhausted  beds,  and  for  potting  purposes. 

Peaches  and  Aectarineg. — Late  varieties  still  in  flower  in  the 
earliest  house  should  have  the  flowers  dusted  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush  daily,  keeping  the  house  moderately  dry  with  ventilation 
until  the  flowers  show  signs  of  falling  and  the  skins  are  being  cast, 
when  gentle  syringing  with  tepid  water  should  be  resorted  to  twice 
a  day.  Proceed  cautiously  with  disbudding  and  shortening  shoots 
that  were  left  full  length  at  pruning  time.  Remove  the  forerigbt 
shoots  first,  commencing  on  that  part  of  the  trees  which  are  the 
most  vigorous,  and  finish  with  the  weakest  or  horizontal  parts. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  aphides,  fumigating  as  soon  as  the  pest 
appears,  but  be  careful  not  to  give  an  overdose,  or  there  is  danger 
of  the  tender  foliage  being  injured,  especially  if  it  be  moist.  See 
that  the  rooto  are  properly  supplied  with  tepid  water,  or  weakly 
trees  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  Trees  in  succession  houses 
approaching  the  flowering  stage  should  be  treated  precisely  as 
advised  in  former  calendars  for  the  earliest  house,  continuing  to 
syringe  well  until  flowers  expand,  and  do  not  omit  to  fumigate 
before  that  when  the  trees  are  dry.  Buds  very  thickly  studded  on 
the  under  side  of  the  shoote  should  be  removed  before  they 
expand.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  houses  another  may  now 
be  started  to  give  ripe  fruit  by  the  middle  of  July.  Late  houses 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  free  ventilation. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Planting  and  Treatment  of  Hedges, — Should  mild  weather  con- 
tinue the  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant  hedges  of  any  planto 
except  Hollies.  The  latter,  which  forms  by  far  the  best  evergreen 
hedge,  should  not  be  planted  till  late  in  March  or  early  in  April. 
The  next  best  for  a  hedge  with  regard  to  appearance  is  the 
common  Yew,  and  this  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  formal 
hedges  sometimes  considered  necessary  for  dividing  purposes  in 
the  pleasure  ground.  Quick  Thorn  and  Privet  mixed  will  form  a 
neat  and  fairly  strong  hedge,  but  the  former  alone  would  be  the 
strongest,  while  Privet  alone  will  offer  little  obstruction.  For 
encloeing  extensive  pleasure  grounds  and  plantations  we  prefer  a 
miztuie  of  Quick  Thorn  and  Beech  ;  the  latter  retaining  its 


foliage  nearly  the  year  round,  and  therefore  serves  as  a  screen 
or  cover,  grows  freely,  and  is  easily  managed.  Whatever  may  be 
employed  it  is  imperative  that  the  ground  be  both  manured  and 
deeply  dug.  Neglect  this  precaution  and  the  probability  is,  in 
the  majority  of  places,  a  good  even  hedge  will  never  be  secured. 
Carefully  plant  in  double  lines  about  12  inches  apart,  and  12  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows  and  angled.  If  strong  plante  of  Yews  are 
obteinable  these  may  be  planted  at  wider  intervals,  so  that  each 
plant  touches  its  immediate  neighbours.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  cut  back  either  Yews  or  Hollies  in  the  earliest  stages, 
both  naturally  forming  good  bottoms;  but  the  other  kinds, 
notebly  the  Privets  and  Thorns,  should  at  this  time  of  year  be  cut 
down  to  within  5  inches  of  the  ground  the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing, repeating  the  operation  wi&  rather  less  severity  the  next  two 
seasons.  By  this  plan  only  will  a  substantial  hedge  with  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  bottom  bo  secured.  To  further  induce  vigorous 
growth  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  young  hedges  must  be 
annually  lightly  dug,  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  mulched 
if  no  manure  was  given  prior  to  planting.  When  trimming  well- 
established  hedges,  and  which  in  the  case  only  of  Privet,  Thorns, 
and  Beech  to  be  now  completed,  the  Scotch  plan  of  forming  them 
wedge-shaped — that  is  to  say,  with  a  wide  bottom  and  the  top 
brought  up  to  a  point,  insures  strength  where  most  required — vis., 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  besides  very  neat  in  appearance. 

Early  Cuttings  of  Bedding  Plants.  —  Where  a  large  number 
of  bedding  plants  are  required  the  stock  of  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Ageratums,  Heliotropes,  AlyssumF,  and  Abutilons  may  now  be 
introduced  into  a  warmer  house  than  that  they  were  wintered  in. 
This  will  induce  them  to  produce  fresh  shoots,  which  will  be 
found  to  strike  more  readily  and  surely  than  the  hard  old  growth. 
The  common  practice  of  striking  most  of  the  foregoing  thickly  in 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  in  the  autumn,  and  wintering  them  in  this 
condition  is  a  misteke,  as  they  soon  become  sterved  and  produce 
fresh  growth  in  less  quantities  and  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
obtained  from  more  liberally  treated  plants.  Verbenas  especially 
ought  to  be  wintered  thinly  in  boxes  and  in  a  cool  house^  and  if 
the  cuttings  when  inserted  were  clean  and  healthy  they  will  form 
vigorous  plants.  From  these  in  the  following  spring  csn  easily 
be  obtained  abundance  of  good  plants,  which  will  grow  healthily 
and  flower  freely  during  the  season.  Cuttings  struck  from  diseased 
insect-infested  plante  are  useless,  and  will  inevitebly  disappoint 
the  grower.  Any  stock  planto  much  root-bound  will  be  greatly 
assisted  by  occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 

Preparing  Manure  for  Hotbeds, — ^A  heap  of  fermenting  mate- 
rial should  now  be  prepared  for  propagating  and  other  purposes 
for  which  hotbeds  and  frames  are  largely  employed.  A  mixture 
of  leaves  and  stable  manure  gives  a  sufficiently  powerful,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  com])aratively  sweet  heat.  The  latter  this  season, 
owing  to  the  half -decayed  stete  of  the  leaves,  should,  in  order  to 
remove  rank  heat,  be  well  shaken  out  and  thrown  into  a  heap, 
allowed  to  remain  a  week  or  longer  according  to  circumstances, 
then  returned  and  again  allowed  to  heat  rapidly  for  a  similar 
time  prior  to  the  leaves  being  mixed  with  it.  The  leaves  will 
sweeten  and  moderate  the  heat  and  increase  the  bulk.  The  rough 
manure  obtained  from  a  cow  yard,  if  slower  in  preparation,  is 
powerful,  and  much  sweeter  than  the  horse  yard  manure.  The 
roughest  of  the  latter  may  well  be  spread  in  the  cow  yard  for  a 
time. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Ibrcing  House, — If  the  principal  heat  in  this  house  has  been 
derived  from  fermenting  material,  and  has  cooled  considerably, 
some  fresh  leaves  and  litter  should  be  introduced,  and  the  whole 
turned  over  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  length  of  time  leaves 
and  litter  supply  heat  entirely  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
material  when  the  bed  is  made.  If  wet  it  heats  violently  for  a 
time,  but  will  not  last  long ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  moderately  dry  and 
properly  prepared  by  frequent  turning,  the  heat  is  very  steady  for 
a  long  perioa,  and  a  few  barrowfuls  of  fresh  material  soon  revives 
it  when  declining.  Avoid  placing  such  plante  as  Spiraeas,  Ghent 
Azaleas,  and  similar  plante  too  soon  on  fermenting  beds  that  have 
been  re-made,  for  if  the  ammonia  thrown  off  is  strong  the  tender 
feliage  will  be  injured.  There  will  be  no  fear  of  this  if  the  bed 
is  properly  made  to  stert  with,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time  as 
indicated  above.  The  moist  genial  heat  derived  from  leaves,  &c., 
is  preferable  for  forcing  plants  into  flower  than  dry  heat  from 
hot-water  pipes. 

Introduce  from  time  to  time,  according  to  requiremente  and 
demand.  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Prunuses,  Dielytra  spectebilis,  and  the 
many  otber  planto  suiteble  for  forcing  into  flower  early.  Before 
placing  the  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  in  heat  examine  them 
carefuUy,  and  if  there  is  or  has  been  any  thrips  upon  them  wash 
them  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  tobacco  water  and  soft  soap, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  lump  of  common  washing  soda  about 
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the  size  of  a  cob  nut  to  each  gallon  of  the  mtxtore.  Tbrtps  ppread 
rapidly  npon  plants  in  hea^  and  will  in  jure  these  plants  when 
in  flower. 

Rhododendrons  maltiflornm,  Gibsonii,  Nobleannm,  and  cancasi- 
cnm  rarieties  will  come  readily  into  flower  if  placed  in  heat,  and 
will  succeed  Early  Gem  and  prascoz.  Plants  of  the  latter  that 
ha^e  been  kept  in  a  cold  house  are  coming  into  flower,  while  the 
latest  batch  thst  have  been  plunged  and  are  still  outside  are 
swelling  their  buds  rapidly,  and  will  be  allowed  to  open  under 
cool  treatment.  All  plants  forced  should  be  introduced  in  time, 
so  that  they  can  be  allowed  to  open  their  flowers  in  a  temperature 
of  45^  Not  only  are  the  flowers  more  natural  in  colour,  but  they 
last  nearly  double  the  time  either  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state. 
AH  plants  from  the  present  time  that  ha?e  oeen  started  for  a  week 
or  two  in  a  temperature  of  45**  will  come  forward  rapidly  in  the 
forcing  house,  which  should  be  kept  65®  to  60°,  according  to  the 
weather.  Syriuge  the  plants  in  this  house  twice  daily,  giving  air 
when  favourable,  and  close  the  bouse  early,  so  as  to  husband  as 
much  sun  heat  as  possible.  Dutch  bulbs  of  every  description  will 
come  forward  very  fast  from  the  present  time,  and  frean  batches 
should  be  introduced  every  week  or  ten  days  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  supply.  Keep  them  close  to  the  glawi,  snd  remove 
them  into  a  much  lower  temperature  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers 
open. 

Imatophyllum  miniatum  and  its  varieties  should  now  have  their 
flower  spikes  well  advanced  in  a  cool  houfe,  and  if  wanted  early 
place  them  in  heat ;  if  not,  allow  them  to  open  in  the  cool.  When 
it  has  flowered,  if  this  plant  is  assisted  to  make  its  growth  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  and  then  kept  cool  afterwards,  it  will  open  its 
flowers  naturally  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.    Single 

Slants  in  frjm  6  to  7-inch  pots  are  the  roost  serviceable  for 
ecorative  purposes,  and  large  plants  can  be  split  up  directly 
after  flowering,  and  placed  in  single  pots  if  necessary.  These 
plants  will  do  in  the  same  pots  for  a  number  of  years  with  liberal 
feeding,  providing  the  drainage  is  good,  or  can  have  the  old  soil 
shaken  from  them  annually  after  flowering,  placing  them  ;n  the 
same  siae  pots  with  new  compost,  iihich  is  preferable. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 


DOES  AUTUMN  FEEDING  CAUSE   BEES  TO 
RECOMMENCE  BREEDING? 

A  0OEBE8POKDENT  of  the  Joumal  has  lately  suggested  a  fuller 
expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  than  we  have  had  ;  aod  if 
I  understood  his  letter  he  thinks  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
given  by  experienced  men  is  not  in  favour  of  autumn  fteding 
being  practised  for  the  object  of  getting  a  late  batch  of  brood.  In 
this  thought  we  agree  with  him,  believing  that  the  most  successful 
beekeepers  of  Great  Britain  do  not  feed  their  bees  in  autumn 
merely  to  get  late  hatches  of  brood.  But  does  autumn  feeding 
cause  queens  to  recommence  laying  after  the  regular  Ecason  has 
passed? 

At  the  end  of  the  Clover  season,  say  at  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August,  many  hives  or  queens  cease  to  breed  ;  and 
when  taken  to  the  moors  about  the  12th  of  AuguFt  during  a  glut 
of  honey  recommence  breeding,  and  All  their  hives  with  brood 
from  side  to  side.  If  bees  in  August  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember be  constantly  and  vigorously  fed  they  will  recommence 
breeding.  The  weather  then  is  not  cold,  and  pollen  is  abundant 
But  August  is  not  an  autumn  month  as  understood  by  bee- 
keepers. The  Clover  season  in  Scotland  does  not  end  till  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  rich  Heather  beginp.  Take  a  hive  in 
the  middle  of  September  a  month  after  the  queen  has  been  resting 
and  barren,  and  begin  to  feed  it  in  moderation,  say  1  tb.  sugar 
per  day,  and  watch  the  result.  Probably  not  more  than  one 
queen  in  four  so  treated  will  recommence  to  lay  even  if 
surrounded  with  peameal  and  barley  bannocks.  It  is  unnatural 
for  queens  to  lay  at  that  season,  and  hence  the  artiflcial  attempts 
made  to  overfeed  queens  and  cause  them  to  lay  often  fail.  We 
do  not  follow  or  recommend  such  artiflcial  practice  in  order  to 
get  hatches  of  brood.  That  hatches  of  brood  are  sometimes 
obtained  by  artificial  feeding  we  know  Tery  well.  Even  when 
obtained  they  are  comparatively  small  and  hardly  worth  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  their  production.  Another  consideration,  not 
important,  is  this :  Does  a  late  batch  exhaust  and  weaken  the 
queen  to  a  certain  extent,  and  prevent  her  from  laying  so  early 
in  spring  as  she  otherwise  would  do  ?  This  question  we  cannot 
answer  with  oertainty,  bat  we  hesitate  not  to  say  (hat  the  mora 


closely  the  lines  of  Nature  are  followed  the  better  it  will  be  for 
bees,  and  probably  also  for  their  masters. 

The  process  of  creating  stocks  in  autumn  from  bees  of  honq^ 
hives,  aod  from  those  snatched  from  brimstone  pits  and  sold  ss 
condemned  beet,  I  have  lately  explained ;  but  1  may  here  say  that 
if  such  bees  are  put  into  empty  hives  in  August  or  the  first  half  of 
September  and  ttien  fed  vigorously  the  be^  build  combs  lapidly, 
and  great  sheets  of  brood  are  genendly  produced ;  but  if  this  wcsk 
be  attempted  later  in  the  season  it  is  more  difficult  of  aooomplish- 
ment,  as  the  bees  sit  mora  closely  together,  less  inclined  for  work, 
and  more  reluctantly  build  combs — such  combi  being  thick  and 
dumpy,  built  to  hold  syrup  and  not  brood.  The  queens,  too^  want 
rest,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of 
pregnancy. 

Our  system  of  autumn  feeding  practised  for  fifty  years  is  easily 
explained  and  understood.  The  bees  of  honey  hives  are  preserved 
and  united  to  the  stocks  marked  for  keeping,  thna  making  thm 
numerically  strong.  Even  the  brood  in  the  honey  hives  is  pre- 
served, batched,  and  utilised  in  the  same  way.  Such  strong  stoc^ 
requira  much  food  from  September  till  April.  If  they  have  not 
enough  honey  in  September  we  give  them  sufficient  syrup  then, 
and  give  it  to  them  rapidly.  Our  feeding  boards  bold  mm  4  to 
6  Ibi.  of  syrup  each^that  is,  from  two  to  three  quarts.  And  oar 
bees  in  September  can  take  and  store  up  three  quarts  in  a  day 
easily.  But  why  feed  them  so  rapidly  7  Becaoae  we  care  nothing 
about  a  late  batch  of  brood,  and  know  well  that  in  rapid  feeding 
in  autumn  there  is  leu  consumption  and  waste  of  food.  Slow 
and  continuous  feeding  is  desirable  in  spring  when  breedhie 
commences,  and  when  once  begun  it  should  be  continued  and 
encouraged  by  the  administration  of  food  ;  but  in  autumn  thingi 
are  diiferent  Bobbers  abound,  pillage  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
hence  the  quieter  hives  are  kept  the  less  food  is  consumed  aod 
fewer  lives  are  lost.  In  ordinary  seasons  good  hives  require  abont 
15  lbs.  of  honey  or  syrup  to  keep  their  bees  from  September  tfll 
March.  If  bees  are  kept  comfortably  warm  in  winter,  the  lesi 
they  are  then  disturbed  by  feeding  the  better.^ A.  PEmoRiw, 


INTRODUCING  QUEENS  WITHOUT  ENCAGING. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  serious  loss  is  occasioned  to  a  colony  of 
bees,  especially  in  early  spring,  by  the  exchange  of  qoeeos 
through  the  stranger  being  csged  for  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  a 
less  time.  The  colony  does  not  only  lose  the  eggs  that  might 
have  been  produced  during  that  time,  but  the  sadden  dbeck  im- 
posed upon  a  full-laying  queen  by  being  imprisoned,  throws  ber 
back  so  much  that  she  does  not  recover  her  nsual  fecundity  fbr 
Fome  days.  Imported  queens  will  often  not  layfat  all  f or  the  fint 
few  days ;  and  the  original  sovereign  having  been  deposed  or 
destrcyed,  the  colony  suffers  the  loss  equivalent  to  an  avenge 
ewarm  before  the  new  arrival  is  in  good  order  for  laying. 

This  has  been  so  strongly  imprearad  on  my  mind  that  for  a  long 
time  past  I  have  been  experimenting,  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
ultimately  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  introducing  cage 
entirely.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  succeeded  beyond  mj 
expectations,  and  the  method  is  so  simple  that  the  only  wonder  ii 
that  I  had  not  thought  of  it  sooner.  Colonies  with  fertile  woiken, 
or  those  that  have  been  long  queenless  without  brood  (as  they  are 
sometimes  found  in  early  spring),  cause  me  no  trouble  whatever, 
as  I  can  give  them  a  laying  queen  without  her  ceasing  her  work 
except  for  the  few  moments  that  she  is  being  transferred  from 
one  hive  to  another.  When  a  queen  is  sold  with  a  swarm  another 
can  be  immediately  inserted,  and  the  queen  of  one  colony  can  he 
exchanged  with  that  of  another  without  confinement,  and  none 
of  the  bees  of  the  respective  colonies  will  know  the  difference. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  bees  of  one  colony  maybe  united 
with  those  of  another  by  alternating  their  combe,  and  there  is  no 
disposition  to  fight  Having  always  succeeded  in  uniting  them 
thus,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  queen  on  a  comb  with  her 
own  bees  and  brood  would  be  taken  no  more  notice  of  than  the 
others,  and  this  I  have  proved  to  be  the  case  by  continued  and 
unvarying  success.  Taken  from  one  hive  and  placed  in  another 
while  parading  among  her  own  subjects  and  without  being  handledi 
the  queen  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  change,  and  thus  ber 
unconcerned  behaviour  saves  her  from  any  rude  inquisitiveneM. 
I  have  introduced  them  under  all  the  respective  conditions  hefon 
mentioned  by  this  means,  and  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  fafloie ; 
and  during  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  been  saved  a  large  amoont 
of  extra  work  by  this  method,  besides  a  considerable  gain  in 
increase  in  bees.  As  soon  as  the  comb,  queen,  and  bees  are  In- 
serted the  job  is  done,  and  I  never  trouble  to  look  at  the  hive 
again  nntil  its  turn  comes  in  the  ordinary  conrse  of  manipnIatioiL 

The  foregoing  applies,  of  oonrae,  to  queens  reared  in  the  mm 
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apiary  when  taken  from  naclei  or  other  hiyes  with  frames  all  of 
one  size,  aa  should  he  the  case  in  a  well-cooducted  apiarj.  It  a 
nncleas  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  comb  of  brood  taken  from  the 
queen  it  is  easily  replaced  by  one  from  some  other  colony.  When 
aueens  come  from  other  apiaries  the  mode  of  procedure  is  slightly 
different,  though  a  state  of  things  somewhat  similar  has  to  bie 
introduced.  An  imported  queen  will  never  lay  Tigoronsly  for  the 
first  few  days,  therefore  it  might  be  said.  What  deliiy  would  there 
be  in  encaging  her  ?  There  would  be  considerable  dday  if  the 
present  laying  queen  were  at  once  deposed. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  queens  first  secure  as  many  combs  of 
hatching  brood  as  there  are  queens  to  be  introduced,  and  after 
cleaning  them  of  every  bee  place  each  in  a  nucleus  hive  with  a 
tight-fitting  division  board  on  either  side,  put  the  queens  in,  and 
close  each  so  that  no  bees  can  get  out,  but  give  ample  ventilation. 
Now  put  these  nuclei  into  a  moderately  warm  room  for  two  or 
three  days,  when,  many  young  bees  having  hatched  and  the  queens 
nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  previous  confinement, 
each  nucleus  may  be  stood  by  the  side  of  the  hive  its  queen  is  to 
be  introduced  to,  and  the  bees  allowed  to  fly  for  a  day  or  two 
before  being  united  to  the  full  colony.  As  soon  as  the  imported 
queen  is  laying  nicely  on  her  one  comb  the  condemned  queen  can 
be  removed  and  the  former  inserted  on  her  own  comb  with  the 
bees  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  and  no  notice  will  be  taken 
of  her.  By  reserving  the  condemned  queen  till  the  moment  the 
other  is  introduced  the  colony  receives  no  check  whatever.  The 
single  oomb  is  quite  enough  for  the  new  arrival  for  nearly  a  week, 
as,  after  her  long  confinement,  she  is  some  days  before  getting 
into  full  laying  order.  It  will  be  observed  that  instead  of  the 
nsnal  way  of  allowing  the  bees  to  find  out  their  lo«>,  the  exchange 
is  completed  before  they  are  aware  of  the  occurrence. 

I  have  no  doubt  many  will  still  cling  to  the  cage,  but  no 
advancing  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  lose  so  much  valuable  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  My  experience  bears  me  out  in 
stating  that  there  is  absolutely  no  risk  wnatever  in  introducing  in 
this  way,  even  in  what  might  be  tiiought  most  obstinate  cases. — 
Samuel  Sdocins  (in  The  American  Bee  Journal). 
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(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


%*  AD  correspondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor** 
or  to  *'The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
exjtense. 

Gorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  G(ardenine  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  All 
artidee  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnications. 

Tine  Eyes  (/T.  &).— No.  1,  too  small  and  Immature ;  9,  decidedly  the  best 
of  all,  bat  too  much  pith,  and  bad  too  pointed ;  it  would  make  a  fairly  good  bat 
not  a  strong  fmiting  cane.  8,  Not  good,  tax  too  mach  pith :  4,  worthlesa.  If 
Toa  haTe  sent  as  a  fair  sample  of  wood  yonr  Vines  are  not  in  good  condition, 
we  can  only  give  brief  replies  to  letters  that  reach  ns  after  Monday,  and  wiU 
aiuwer  yoar  farther  Inqolries  next  week. 

Taberoees  iRmder^—Zi  yon  want  flowers  as  soon  as  possible  plange  the 
pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80^  to  %tP  at  once,  the  top  heat  not  to  exceed  60^. 
BaiTing  the  pots  in  ooooa-nnt  fibre  rsfose  In  a  cool  pit  or  greenhoose  for  a  few 
weeks,  then  plunging  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  is  perhaps  a  safer  plan,  bat  the 
plants  do  not  flower  qolte  so  quickly.   If  yon  send  your  qnestions  late  yoa  can 


only  expect  short  replies  or  no  reply  at  all  until  the  following  week,  as  In  the 
case  of  yoar  second  qnestion. 

Propagating  Conifers  (B.  iSeo/O*— Lvcbes  and  Silver  Firs  are  raised 
from  seed,  which  can  be  obtained  from  nKM>t  large  Tendors.  All  the  other  kinds 
yen  name  may  also  be  raised  frcm  seed,  but  we  do  not  know  whence  you  can 
obtain  it.  They  are  also  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  manner  described  in 
▼ol.  iii.,  page  SIS,  September  9th ;  page  tCS.  September  Slst;  and  page  S19, 
October  6th.  1881.  It  is  impassible  to  give  in  this  column  instructions  so  full 
as  contained  In  the  numben  referred  to,  and  which  can  be  had  fh>m  the 
publisher  for  lO^d.  in  postage  stamps. 

Sawdust  for  Plunglna  Purposes  {Idtmy—y:e  haye  frequently  used 
it  both  in  pits  and  frames,  and  hare  neyer  found  any  inconvenience  result  from 
its  use.  Stirring  it  occasionally  prevents  the  growth  of  fuDgus,  and  If  any 
should  appear  it  can  be  destroyed  with  boiling  water. 

Pine  Apple  Discoloured  (Lituifiel^^^^  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  fruit 
has  teen  injured  by  tying  the  plant  roughly  and  too  closely.  We  have  seldom 
tied  up  the  plants  at  all,  and  the  practice  in  question,  however  convenient  It 
may  be,  has  certainly  been  abused,  and  both  plants  and  fruit  injared.  We  are 
of  opinion,  also,  the  plant  has  bad  too  mach  water,  and  poraibly  liquid  manure 
may  have  been  applied  too  strong  and  too  near  the  ripening  period.  No  water 
ought  to  have  been  given  after  the  first  symptoms  of  colour  were  visible,  and 
if  you  continued  It  longer,  and  kept  the  atmosphere  also  too  moist,  this  would, 
in  a  great  measure,  account  for  the  condition  of  the  fruit  of  which  you  have 
Fen  t  ns  a  sample.  Thus,  we  suspect,  that  both  rough  handling  and  over>water- 
Ing  have  contributed  to  the  un«atififartory  result,  of  which  vi-e  have  seen 
several  similar  examples  from  the  causes  indicated. 

Pelargoniums  Diseased  (/efmi).— The  cause  of  the  disease  ts  not  known* 
It  is  indicative  of  seme  Inherent  weakness  In  the  plant,  induced,  probably,  by 
defective  root-action  ac  some  time.  Fossibly  the  roots  of  your  plant  are  not  in 
a  very  active  state  now.  The  test  method  of  treatment  Is  to  cut  the  plant 
pretty  cloeely  down,  and  it  is  just  Tossible  the  subsequent  growths  may  be 
healthy.  If  they  are  not  prepare  the  plant  for  the  open  air,  and  in  due  time 
plant  It  out  in  good  soil  and  a  sunny  position.  If  this  does  not  cure  it  nothing 
will,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  destroy  it.  We  never  propagate  from  plants 
similarly  affected. 


Protecting  Fmlt  Ttees  (/*.  /.).— The  method  you  propose  will  answer 
very  well,  and  better  if  supplemented  with  a  broad  ooping  board,  and  the  poles 
need  not  be  more  than  SX  or  3  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  We  prefer 
moveable  blinds  sufildently  stout  to  exclude  sharp  frosts,  only  covering  the 
trees  when  required,  and  cheap  canvas  we  have  found  answer  well.  It  the 
covering  is  fixed  then  hexagon  netting  is  useful  as  affording  some,  and  often 
sufficient,  protection ;  while  at  the  same  time  light  and  air  are  not  exclnded 
from  the  trace.  Everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  covering  the  trees  when 
the  first  blossoms  are  approaching  expansion.  If  the  Vines  do  not  break  regu- 
larly bend  down  the  canes  as  yon  show  in  the  sketch.  We  cannot  accoont  for 
your  CInerailas  withering.  They  are  rather  apt  to  coIlaps<)  sudden! v,  but  the 
cause  appears  obscure.  Plants  that  were  much  roptbound  before  their  final 
shift  are  usually  the  most  Uable  to  be  affected  in  thelnanner  Indicated. 

Balelng  GMtonla  (Byadnthus)  oendlcans  from  Seed  (D.SomerteO. 
— Seeds  of  this  plant  germinate  very  readily  in  mild  bottom  heat,  and  you  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  stock  If  the  seeds  are  fully  mature.  Sow 
them  in  pans  of  sandy  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  seeds  have  germinated  and  made 
some  pgognas  transfer  them  singly  to  small  pots,  when  they  can  be  placed  in  a 
oool  house  and  subsequently  phmted  out  in  a  border.  JLny  light  rich  soil  salts 
them,  but  they  appear  to  much  better  advantage  when  planted  in  clumps  than 
if  singly. 

Ardida  orennlata  not  Flowering  (X.  F.  iT.).— Your  plants  have 
probably  made  too  vigorous  a  growth,  and  the  soil  appears  to  have  been  too 
heavy.  If  you  have  no  other  small  pbmts  to  grow  cm,  shake  out  the  old  ones, 
cut  in  the  shoots  moderately,  and  place  them  in  smaller  pots  than  those  thmr 
previously  occupied,  employing  lighter  soil,  then  plunge  the  phuits  in  brisk 
bottom  heat,  and  when  sufficient  growth  has  been  made  place  them  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  stove  or  similar  house.  If  you  still  have  young  plants  be 
careful  not  to  overpot  them  or  induce  too  vigorous  a  growth,  keeping  them  in  a 
light  position.  Seedling  pUmts  fiower  equally  as  well  as  those  from  cuttings, 
and  often  much  better,  and  pri^gation  by  seeds  is  by  fkr  the  most  satisfaeUMy 
method  of  increasing  the  plant. 

Culture  of  Stepbanotls  (ff.  J.  P.).— Though  this  plant  succeeds  best 
In  a  store  temperature  it  vnU  also  grow  In  an  intermediate  bouse  or  a  green- 
houfe  ;  but  in  the  cooler  houses  it  Is  often  very  unsatisfactory,  and  to  ensure 
the  beet  results  It  should  be  grown  In  the  stove.  Abundant  sopplieQ  of  water 
are  needed  during  growth,  and  frequent  syringing  is  essential  to  preserve  the 
plant  In  health  and  keep  It  free  from  insects.  A  compost  of  light  tur^  loam, 
peat,  or  leaf  soil  and  sand,  all  moderately  rough  but  well  Incorporated,  la  the 
most  suitable,  providing  good  drainage  whether  the  plant  be  grown  In  a  pot  or 
planted  out.  It  should  be  rather  restricted  in  root-space,  and  when  growth  is 
matured  the  supply  of  water  may  be  considerably  diminished,  so  as  to  afford  a 
partial  rest.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  the  former  being  most 
usually  adopted,  inserting  the  cuttings  of  half -matared  grovrths  in  sand,  and 
plunged  in  a  hotbed  or  ordinary  propagating  frame.  In  pruning  remove  all  old 
straggling  bare  shoots,  retaining  the  young  healthy  growths. 

Tabemsemontana  Flowers  Falling  (J.  H.  iS.).— Although  yon  say 
your  plants  are  "  yery  healthy,'*  it  is  not  Improbable  they  are  still  overtaxed  and 
unable  to  support  all  the  buds  that  are  produced  **  by  the  hundred."  Are  yoa 
sure  the  soil  has  not  become  too  dry  at  some  time  ?  An  hour's  dryness  wcmld 
cause  the  buds  to  fall,  so  also  would  a  sudden  change  from  a  moist  to  a  dry 
atmosphere ;  and  If  you  syringed  freely  and  frequently  you  may  have  gone  from 
one  extreme  of  moisture  to  the  other  by  ceasing  syringing  altogether.  Then, 
again,  a  sudden  fall  in  temperature  veonld  prevent  the  flowers  expanding.  Too 
gay  the  **  aversge  "  temperature  of  the  house  is  S0°  to  7(F.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
an  **  average  "  heat  is  of  less  importance  as  affecting  the  plants  than  the  ntlni- 
mum  temperature— for  instance,  ^0°  by  day  and  W*  by  night  would  afford  an 
average  of  SS** ;  yet  60^  is  decidedly  too  low  for  Taberneemontanas.  Try  a 
night  temperature  of  65°,  syringing  the  pots  and  the  stage  on  which  the  plants 
are  arranged  occasionally,  thin  out  carefully  some  of  the  buds,  apply  a  little 
perfectly  clear  soot  water  to  the  plants,  and  we  think  you  will  succeed  in  your 
object. 

Planting  Koses  (,La  France).— We  like  the  plan  of  your  proposed  Bose 
garden  Tery  much,  and  you  cannot  err  by  planting  all  the  Tarleties,  the  names 
of  which  you  have  submitted,  provided  the  plants  are  healthy  and  especially 
have  good  roots,  with  such  others  that  are  named  in  the  election  of  ''garden 
Roses  "  on  page  841  of  our  iasue  of  October  80th,  1879,  and  in  the  election  of 
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exhibition  varieties  on  pags  SS8,  October  IMi,  188f,  both  of  which  nnmben  cmn 
be  had  from  the  publisher  if  yoa  do  not  poesees  them.  By  all  means  trench  and 
manure  the  soil  now,  giving  preference  to  cow  manure,  m  the  soil  is  light, 
adding  also  any  heavier  soil  yon  can  procure.  A  dressing  of  bonemeal  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  pound  or  more  to  the  square  yard,  and  pointing  it  in  after  the 
trenching  is  completed,  or  mixing  a  handful  with  the  soil  that  is  placed  round 
the  roots  of  each  plant  when  it  is  inserted.  Planting  cannot  be  done  too  soon, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  the  roots  be  kept  moist  during  the  process  of 
removal.  If  you  purchase  any  plants  especial  attention  must  be  directed  to  this 
matter.  We  should  only  reject  those  of  your  own  that  are  not  well  furnished 
with  healthy  roots,  should  prune  closely  immediately  after  plnnting,  and  surface 
the  beds  with  manure.  In  trenching  do  not  bring  up  much  inert  subsoil,  but 
break  it  up,  leaving  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 

Cnltiir*  of  Bymenocallli  maoroatepliana  (F.  R.  B.  5.).— This 
requires  similar  treatment  to  Bucharis  grandlflora,  both  os  regards  sdl  and 
temperature.  A  compost  of  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  peat,  well-decomposed  cow 
manure,  sud  sand  is  the  best  suited  for  it,  well  draining  the  pots.  When  about 
to  start  the  plants  into  growth  place  them  in  a  strong  store  heat  supplying 
water  liberally,  and  syringing  them  frequently  after  they  have  made  good 
progress.  Oradually  diminish  the  supplies  of  water,  and  place  the  plants  In  a 
cooler  honte,  but  do  not  dry  tliem  off  to  the  extent  that  is  sometimes  advised. 
Plants  can  then  be  again  Introduced  to  heat  at  intervals,  and  flowers  will  be 
readily  produced,  provided  you  avoid  overpotting  the  bulbs,  as  they  flower 
much  better  when  somewhat  confined  at  the  roots. 

Vartoiu  (J.  8.  CbCniif).— The  phm  usually  adopted  to  prevent  water  passing 
through  a  roof  in  such  a  case  as  yonn  is  to  solder  a  piece  of  sine  to  the  pipe. 
afBxed  in  such  a  way  as  to  conduct  the  water  where  it  is  required.  For  gates 
and  outdoor  wurlt  generally  we  find  antioorrosion  paint  answer  our  require- 
ments ;  ooloor  is  a  question  of  taste ;  we  use  chocolate.  You  can  get  it  from 
ironmongers.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  answer  your  thinl  question  use- 
fully. Bxamioe  one  of  the  articles  that  yon  can  find  in  use,  or  in  the  stock  of  a 
vendor,  and  exercise  your  own  ingenuity. 

Itopottlnff  PalUM  (B.  Sendall).-^U  yon  will  Inform  ns  whether  joa  have 
a  greenhouse  or  other  glass  structure  we  will  readily  advise  you  on  the  matter, 
both  as  to  the  t<me  and  nuinner  et  repotting  the  plants,  also  on  the  Ficns.  Our 
reply  to  be  useful  must  be  governed  by  the  cultural  conveniences  at  your 
disposal.  ' 

Mixing  Lime  with  Tanner's  Bark  (T.  &).  —  We  have  mixed  lime 
with  tan  to  prevent  the  increase  of  worms,  which  are  often  so  troublesome  when 
pots  have  to  be  placed  on  it  or  plunged,  but  we  have  not  observed  that  this 
caosed  the  heat  to  be  more  continuous ;  indeed,  we  have  thought  it  had  rather 
a  contrary  elTect.  Our  experience,  however,  in  mixing  lime  with  Un  has  been 
somewhat  limited,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  have  adopted  the  practice  and  found 
different  results  we  will  readily  publish  them  on  being  forwarded. 

Burnt  Clay  for  Heavy  8oU  (IF.  ;/.).— You  have  been  rightly  advised 
to  apply  the  burnt  clay  to  your  soil ;  It  Hill  make  it  work  better,  it  will  be  less 
tasteful  to  slugs,  and  it  will  stand  dry  weather  better,  at  the  same  time  super- 
fluous water  will  readily^ass  through  it.  Clays  of  course  vary  in  their  composi- 
tion, but  amongst  other  things  they  all  contain  more  soluble  potash  after  burn- 
ing than  they  did  before,  and  they  have  tlie  property  of  absorbing  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere.  When  burned  hard  as  bricks  clay  is  not  nearly  so  valu- 
able as  when  it  is  bnmed  by  a  slower  process  and  reduced  to  powder.  Ballast 
is  excellent  for  placing  over  drain  pipes,  but  has  little,  if  any,  manurial  value, 
but  its  mechanical  action  is  not  nnfrequenUy  beneficial  in  very  heavy  and 
naturally  adbeslTe  soil. 

Sawdust  in  Qardens  (T,  ff.  /'.).— It  Is  useful  for  mulching,  but  if  the 
soil  is  very  light,  too  light,  the  dressing  should  be  scraped  off  and  removed  after 
it  has  served  its  purpose  of  arresting  evaporation  in  the  summer  or  ex^iluding 
frost  in  winter.  If  the  land  is  not  too  light  the  sawdust  may  be  dug  in.  We 
have  seen  it  mixed  with  very  heavy  soils  with  decided  benefit.  We  have  also 
when  quite  dry  seen  It  spread  a  few  inches  thick  on  soil,  and  burnt  there  with 
great  advantage  to  the  after  crops.  It  is  useful  for  plunging  purposes,  and  the 
fact  of  its  not  being  a  quick  ounductor  of  heat  is  not  a  serious  drawback,  for 
when  once  warmed  the  heat  is  retained  with  comparatively  II tUe  firing.  We  have 
long  used  it  in  a  bed  over  hot-water  pipes,  and  when  phioed  in  we  make  it  warm 
m  a  moment  by  simply  pouring  over  it  sufBcient  hot  water  to  moisten  the  entire 
bulk,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  maintslning  the  requisite  heat  in  the  bed  after- 
wards. Cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  planU  do  not  strike  well  in  sawdust,  but  those 
of  several  will  do  so  freely  if  they  receive  proper  attention. 

Gnemsey  LiUea  (F,  C.).->The  bulbs  of  Guernsey  Lilies  (Kerinesamiensis) 
arrive  in  August,  but  it  is  very  advisable  that  orders  be  booked  in  July,  as  the 
bulbs  spoil  In  a  few  days  if  not  potted.  The  Aower  scapes  are  usually  visible 
when  the  bulbs  reach  their  destination,  and  the  fiowers  sometimes  expand  in 
less  than  a  week— in  fkct,  we  have  known  them  to  open  in  transit.  They 
ahould  be  placed  in  4-inch  or  S-inch  pots,  nslng  any  ordinary  light  gritty  soil. 
They  are  very  bright,  also  somewhat  curious,  and  flower  before  the  leaves  are 
produced.  If  the  bulbs  emit  roots  and  Uke  possession  of  the  soil  leaves  then 
follow,  and  the  plants  must  be  grown  on  a  light  shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
similarly  to  Amaryllifes.  Many  of  them,  however,  emit  no  roots,  and  are  there- 
fore of  no  further  use  after  flowering— indeed,  you  had  better  not  expect  the 
plants  to  flower  sgain  the  second  year.  As  to  their  being  *•  really  good  plants," 
tiiat  is  entirely  a  question  of  taste.  That  some  persons  admire  them  is  evident 
by  the  considerable  demand  for  bulbs  that  Is  experienced  by  all  large  dealen  ; 
but  this  demand  bean  no  comparison  to  that  for  Hyacinths.  As  Guernsey 
Lilies  are  not  costly  you  might  try  half  a  dosen  of  them,  and  If  you  order  them 
early  and  pot  them  quickly,  placing  them  in  your  greenhouse,  you  will  not  have 
long  to  wait  for  their  bright  red  miniature  Amaryllis-like  flowers,  with  sxaoe- 
f  uUy  recurved  segments. 

Potting  Brioa  ventrleoea  (/<fem).— Few  planta  are  more  difficult  for 
amatenre  to  grow  well  than  hardwooded  Heaths,  and  no  plants  need  greacer 
c«re  in  potting  Md  judgment  in  watering.  If  you  shake  all  the  old  soil  from 
the  plant  you  will  certainly  kill  It  If  you  venture  on  repotting  defer  the  work 
until  M^  or  June,  keeping  it  in  the  meantime  in  a  very  light  position  in  a  cool 
and  well-ventilated  greenhouse.  In  June  it  will  be  batter  in  a  frames  standing 
the  pot  on  a  alate,  so  that  no  worms  can  enter  through  the  drainage.  A  plant 
that  crowds  the  pot  with  roots  must  alwi^s  have  the  soil  moist,  not  at  the  top 
merely,  but  throughout  the  mass.  If  the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  dust^lry  for  an 
hour  the  plant  will  be  ruined,  while  if  it  Is  saturated  so  as  to  render  the  peat 
sour  it  will  refuse  to  flourish.  If  when  you  rub  the  soil  with  the  flnger  it  is  in  the 
sUghtest  degree  pasty  no  water  is  needed ;  but  if  the  soil  has  a  tendency  to 
crumble  apply  water  at  once  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  everv  particle  of 
soil.  In  the  summer  a  rootbound  phint  requires  much  water,  but  bow  often  it 
should  be  given  it  is  ntteriy  impossible  for  anyone  to  say.    If  you  repot  the 


plants  you  must  obtain  flrm  flbroos  peat,  not  bog  peat,  and  add  a  sixth  psrtof 
silver  sand.  Hind  that  both  the  soil  round  the  roots  is  neither  wet  nor  dry,  yet 
dec!  ledly  moist.  The  new  pot  must  be  clean  and  well  drained,  and  two  ite 
largisr  than  the  other.  Do  not  disturb  the  roots  of  your  plant  at  all,  evea  not 
nmoringall  the  old  drainage  material,  and  when  placed  in  the  new  pot  on  s 
layer  of  fresh  flrm  soil  the  surface  of  the  original  soil  must  be  nearly  an  faicli 
below  the  rim.  Place  in  the  soil  all  round,  a  littie  at  a  time,  and  press  it  down 
as  hard  as  yon  can  with  a  blunt  stick,  making  the  new  soil,  in  fact,  as  hsid  ti 
the  old,  or  no  water  will  pass  through  the  latter.  And  now  your  skill  In  water- 
ing will  be  put  to  the  test.  If  yon  make  the  new  soil  too  moist  the  roots  vill 
not  enter  It,  while  If  the  old  becomes  too  dry  they  will  shriveL  A  little  shade 
for  a  week  if  the  weather  is  bright  and  qrringing  occasionally  will  lenen  the 
necessity  for  frequent  applications  of  water,  at  the  rame  time  the  soil  most  not 
be  allowed  to  get  decidedly  dry.  A  newly  potted  plant  never  requires  so  mneh 
water  as  a  plant  does  that  is  rootbound,  ana  a  plant  should  not  be  watered  im- 
mediately it  is  potted  unless  the  roots  have  Iwen  much  disturbed.  A  Heath  ess 
be  kept  healthy  in  a  small  pot  if  It  is  liberally  supplied  with  water  hi  the  soni- 
mer  and  the  pot  is  shaded  from  the  sun.  You  must  now  dedde  the  qnestlon  of 
potting  for  yourself.  In  accordance  with  the  cultural  skill  yon  may  postess  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  plant  under  differing  drenmstances. 


Caterpillare  or  Gmbt  on  Apricot  (/amr).— The  packet  or  esse  of 
eggs  was  too  damaged  in  transit  to  be  identified,  but  we  rather  doubt  whether 
those  yon  descrilw  are  connected  with  the  caterpillar  in  Question.  In  ths  sprlog 
the  young  lesTes  are  sometimes  attacked  by  the  grub  of  a  sawfly,  bat  Its  egp 
are  laid  In  the  month  of  April.  The  caterplllan  of  tbat  destenctive  spedeib  the 
Winter  Moth,  feeds  upon  the  Apricot  not  unfreqnenUy,  not,  howsTer,  nader 
glass.  The  fragment  of  weed  sent  was  crashed  beyond  recognition.  We  do  sot 
know  sny  weed  by  the  name  of  **  Spilt  Milk,"  but  probably  if  a  specimen  ntdtti 
us  in  good  condition  we  should  be  able  to  determine  the  name  of  theplsot. 
Specimens  whether  of  insects  or  plants  ought  to  be  sent  in  boxes,  not  toply 
enclosed  in  letters,  if  they  areexpected  to  leeeh  ns  in  evtdi  fair  condition. 

Raising  Asparagus  (E.  P.  C^  IMre  h  Cher).— We  presume  yon  do  not 
intend  any  of  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  seed  bed,  but  intend  tnmsplsntfaig 
the  whole  of  them,  or  at  least  all  you  require,  for  the  ground  yon  hitead  to 
occupy.  In  tiiis  case  we  should  not  sow  thickly  in  a  series  of  narrow  he'll,  hot 
should  select  a  piece  of  rich  and,  if  possible,  rather  light  ground,  end  low  in 
drills  a  foot  apart  and  an  Inch  deep,  scatteting  the  seeds  thinly,  as  it  is  not  sin 
to  draw  out  superfluous  plants  without  injuring  the  others  when  they  sre  nacb 
crowded  in  the  rows.  The  date  for  sowing  Is  not  of  nearly  so  much  hnpoctaoos 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  and  free  condition  of  the  soil.  In  Bnglaod  line 
weather  towards  the  end  of  March  is  suitable,  but  possibly  yon  may  sowioois- 
what  earlier  In  your  district.  By  sowing  as  a-e  propose  there  Is  sufAdent  ipsoe 
for  using  the  hoe  freely  but  lightly  between  the  rows,  not  only  for  prefentisf 
the  growth  of  weeds,  but  for  accelerating  the  growth  of  the  plants,  sthting  ths 
soil  being  of  great  benefit  In  that  respect.  Two  cwta.  of  nltnte  of  soda  mixed 
with  one  of  common  salt  is  an  excellent  manure  fur  Asparagus,  scattering  it  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  per  square  yard  soon  sfher  (he 
plants  appear,  and  jiist  before  rain  If  powibie ;  this  dressing  being  repeated  it 
monthly  Intervals,  hoeing  the  ground  afterwards,  will  be  better  thsia  one  hesTkr 
appllcatioiu 

Yines  on  Oreenhonse  Wall  (/7am6ro).— We  quite  fail  to  nndentsad 
you,  except  on  the  assumption  that  you  prune  the  laterals  close  to  the  msln  rod 
each  year,  and  stop  them  beyond  the  bunches  that  are  produoed.   In  this  csn 

Jrou  ^mply  prevent  the  growths  covering  the  wall .  Instead  of  stopping  the 
aterels  let  them  grow  until  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  space.  Yoo  ma7  oot 
have  quite  such  fine  Grapes  the  first  year,  but  you  would  hare  at  the  lesst  iii« 
times  the  weight  the  second  season  if  you  preferred.  Another  plan  is  to  stop 
after  the  sixth  instead  of  the  second  leaf ;  you  would  then  have  equslly  iiae 
fruit,  while  much  of  tlie  space  would  tie  covered.  This  year  only  eat  shoot 
6  inches  off  the  ends  of  fie  laterals,  or  rather  leave  all  the  wood  you  can  thst  is 
hard  and  contains  bold  dormant  eye«.  Thev  growths  will  form  borisontsl  rodi, 
and  will  themselves  produce  fruit-bearing  laterals  which  can  be  stopped  st  oot 
or  tMTo  leaves  beyond  the  bundles  as  heretofore ;  but  these  must  not  be  ekner  to 
each  other  than  18  inches,  as  the  horizontal  mains  are  decidc«lly  too  omeerooi. 
They  ought  to  be  S  feet  apart.  Tlie  manure  to  which  you  refer  is,  we  ptenoie, 
mixed  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  soil,  and  in  that  case  It  would  proTea  TslosUe 
top-dressing,  spreading  It  an  inch  thick.  Such  dresaiogs  with  judidoos  water- 
ing would  keep  your  Vines  in  health  in  the  narrow  border. 

Bottled  Grapes  not  Keeping  (O.  /'.).— As  you  have  previously  been 
successful  in  keeping  the  fruit  under  the  same  conditions,  wo  think  a  wlotloa 
of  the  mystery  Is  only  to  be  fonnd  In  the  chancter  of  the  weather  and  the  ooo- 
dltion  of  the  growth  during  the  ripening  period.  Great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  bringing  late  crops  of  Grapes  to  perfection  during  tbe  past  wssoo,  snd 
although  they  prraented  little  difference  in  ^tpearanoe  to  those  grown  in  moR 
favourable  seasons,  some  of  the  best  cultivatora  had  their  donbts  ss  esriy  si 
October  as  to  whether  the  fruit  was  so  thoroughly  matured  as  it  appealed  to  be. 
Fruit  is  easy  enough  to  keep  when  well  grown  and  thoroughly  ripened  dnsag  s 
favourable  season,  tmt  last  season  aas  anything  but  favourable,  and  we sre  not 
surprised  that  many  fruits  besides  Grapes  have  kept  badly.  An  excesi  of 
ammonia  aupplled  either  in  the  shape  of  liquid  or  solid  manure  daring  the 
growing  season  would,  by  stimulating  the  growth  to  a  greater  extent  than 
could  be  consolidated  by  the  scanty  supply  of  sunlight  and  heat,  have  the  eibct 
of  preventing  perfect  maturation  of  the  fruit,  and  without  this  the  most  sUlfol 
management  will  fail  to  keep  it.  If  the  leaves  of  your  Vines  did  not  ripen  snd 
fall  off  at  the  usual  time  it  is  quite  likely  they  have  had  too  much  nltrogeooos 
food  for  such  a  sunless  season,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  supply  lea  ct  that 
commodity  during  the  coming  season,  and  give  Instead  a  dressing  of  wood  aiba 
and  bonemeal,  or  you  might  use  one  of  the  many  good  samples  of  oonoentiam 
manures  advertised  in  our  columns,  as  8tanden's,or  tbe  pnparatiOB  for  the  par- 
pose  made  by  the  Crown  Manure  Company. 

Camellia  Blooms  Falling  (L.  T.  /:.).— This  evU  may  be  broogfataboatt? 
a  eniden  change  of  temperature  or  a  dry  atmosphere,  bul  neitlier  of  these  appeir 
to  be  tbe  cau«e  In  your  case,  as  you  say  the  phints  have  been  kept  fai  a  greo- 
honw,  and  the  temperature  has  not  ranged  higher  than  4ft®  to  Ufi  sooordhv  to 
the  weather.  Di^-ness  at  the  roots,  or  the  soil  allowed  to  become  sstoiated 
through  too  much  water,  exhaustion  through  canying  too  many  bknsMifftoo 
strong  applications  of  liquid  manure,  are  all  sure  means  of  causing  ths  pbsti  to 
throw  off  their  bode  or  flowera  prematurely,  or  a  suddm  check  to  the  pwa 
from  any  other  cause  will  not  nnfrequentiy  end  in  the  unsatisfactory  lewu 
you  complain  of.  The  evil  in  the  majority  of  instances  Is  done  kwg  t'*'^]^ 
flowen  expand,  and  if  you  examine  some  of  the  buds  on  your  plant  we  do  not 
doubt  yon  will  find  long  before  they  commence  opening  that  the  tx^^Jr 
calyx  is  brown  In  consequence.  In  which  case  the  buds  are  sure  to  fkll  frontoe 
plants  In  time  even  If  they  remain  until  the  flovwn  are  partially  open.  Tbm 
the  flowen  falling  now  may  not  be  due  to  any  mismanagement  at  the  pnm* 
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tlmn,  but  the  Injncr  Id  iU  probability  bu  bsan  done  urns  VMln  or  eren  mouth* 
iKeiied  la  onlf  DOW  ippumt.  Borne  luIstlBB  an  much  iDon  liable  thai]  othen 
to  throw  off  their  bndi  and  Dowera  from  the  illghtett  check.  The  Couoleeiof 
Dn-bf  [>  nther  nibject  to  tb<i  If  Uie  greatnt  («n  i>  not  exerdjed.  If  yon  eui 
Bud  OQt  tbe  caun  (rem  whfcb  jroor  pluiti  b»e  been  chockei  j-on  Bay  be  able 
to  guild  (gshut  It  in  tbe  tDtnn,  and  acblere  mocen  aoother  year. 

Plpu  tor  EMt  Indian  OrcltM  Hotus  {Mrmt.  —  Two  i-ioch  bot- 
watir  pipM  an  not  nffleloBt  lor  the  boim  jrou  deecrlbe  If  the  height  la  In  pto- 
MTtlon  to  the  leotrtb  aod  width.  Yon  ibould  hare  at  leut  foni  4-incb  pine. 
It  li  alway)  derinble  to  hais  lulHi^nt  pipes  to  nulntala  the  DeoeHarr  tempen- 
tnn  vlthoDt  oierhntlng  tbcm.  Khtch  yoa  would  hiie  to  do  dnrlng  wnn 
weather  If  only  two  pipee  were  placed  In  tlie  hoiMo.  OvBrheated  pipn  m  very 
injDiUDi,  and  yon  had  mDcb  better  haia  two  eitm  pipes  than  bare  to  plaoe 
them  In  afte- yon  have  probably  in jored  yoor  pbuitj.  The  Mini  piolng  woold 
alao  eSect  a  laTiug  Id  fuel.  The  ioggcstiou  ol  tbe  tuk  ii  a  good  one,  aa  yon 
will  then  alwayi  be  prorMed  witb  waler  of  a  nltahle  t«npentinB  with  whicb 
10  Qilnge  and  wiMi  yoor  planta.  The  anull  plpee  placed  In  the  tank  ihonld  be 
•amilad  wltb  Tatns,  k>  that  the  beat  can  be  ahot  oS  when  On  wMer  1>  liable  to 
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Vlnat  In  Poti  in.  IT,;.— We  conalder  the  lafest  plan  for  yon  to  adopt  will 
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GOAT  FARMING. 
(^Continvei  from  page  8j.) 

Aftsb  using  the  before-named  precantiona  we  need  not  be 
afraid  ol  what  ia  called  m-aad-in  breeding,  for  when  we  hare 
obtained  a  good  famiJj  likeueM  of  the  ijpe  and  character  we 
advocate  we  must  not  think  of  change  of  blood  outiide  the  boan- 
darf  of  the  families  we  bare  establithed.  After  jeara  of  care- 
ful aelsctioa  amongst  them  we  can  aafet;  nie  the  best  animali 
of  each  familj  for  crossing  with  each  other,  either  of  males  or 
lemalei  aa  ma;  appear  desirable.  We  may,  however,  after  the 
desired  (;pe  is  fiiied  and  Ihe  increased  stock  has  got  into  other 
haidi,  go  to  them  for  a  change,  which  ma;  prove  adTftatageons 
through  tbe  iuBnence  of  soil  and  climate  on  which  the;  ma;  hare 
been  reared.  Still  we  advise  breeders  to  ascertain  with  jealons 
care  that  those  animals  obtained  outside  the  bonnilar;  have  been 
bred  with  the  same  objects  in  view  as  those  b;  which  (be  new 
type  bad  been  secured  ;  but  the  only  Eate  means  of  contioaiDg  a 
breed  for  apecial  and  profitable  purposes  will  be  b;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  herd  hook  aod  sodet;  tor  the  satoe  objects  that  have 
induced  cattle  breeders  to  associate  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
admit  no  animals  except  b;  a  pedigree  to  be  agreed  upon  as  the 
basis.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  tbat  whatever  difficalties 
ma;  have  occurred  lo  pertona  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
type  of  Goat  with  special  objects  in  view,  tbat  allhoufh  the 
objects  ma;  have  been  obtained,  yet  the  difficulty  of  maintaioing 
intact  tbe  new  style  and  type  will  prove  grealer  than  an;  which 
had  attended  the  work  ot  combination  daring  the  progress  of 
cross-breeding,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Nature  never  slandi 
atill,  bat  is  either  advancing  and  improTing,  or  deteriorating  and 
retrograding.  Hence  the  animal  we  advocate,  being  a  composite 
of  various  characleris^cs,  will  require  extreme  care  and  iutetli- 
gence  to  prevent  future  generations  either  wholly  or  partially 
receding  into  one  or  other  of  the  raeea  from  which  they  were 
originally  derived. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  tbe  object  ot  oar  ambition  has  been 
obtained,  but  in  Ooat-fanniag  we  may  all  have  much  to  learn  in 
their  management.  We  will,  tbetetore,  now  endeavour  to  com- 
bine in  onr  obBurvations  aa  much  as  is  known  leUtiag  to  the  best 
system  ot  treatment  ot  the  animal  in  its  artiScial  state  (For  it 
will  be  certainly  not  in  its  original)  either  as  a  breed,  or  tbe 
conditions  under  which  a  herd  of  animals  either  in  large  or  small 
numbers  can  be  associated  in  future  Ckiat-f arming.  We  shall 
therefore  lay  before  nur  readers  not  only  the  practice  ot  other 
breeders  of  experience,  but  also  our  own  ideas  as  lo  further  im- 
provements which  we  abatl  snggeit  as  desirable  and  likely  to 


M  tbe  uiinul 

mnit  be  treated  to  a  cerla[n  extent  artiScUIi;,  »,ad  in  doing  tbi« 
we  nu7  DO  donbt  oolUtenJlv  lecure  a  coirea ponding  or  nddilJoakl 
Adnuitage  in  tbe  increue  of  milk  and  improvemeot  in  conditioa 
with  B  laTftcT  production  of  meat,  and  at  the  same  time  defsDd 
the  animaU  aa  much  tu  ponible  agaiiut  accident  or  diaeaae.  Tbe 
important  point,  howeTer,  it  to  protect  the  animal*  b;  bouiDg 
in  the  winter  tconthi  entirelj,  and  partial];  in  the  nimiDer,  fay 
dtber  moTeable  or  fixed  thedi  or  shadea,  againat  the  extiemee  of 
weather  either  of  great  heat  or  hear;  raini,  and  theieb;  endea- 
Tonr  to  gire  them  artiQciall;  the  adTantagea  which  onr  choioett 
f arietici  enjoy  in  tbeir  native  coontiy— Asia  Uinor )  and  this 
will  no  doabt  prore  of  great  importance  in  Qoat-Iarming,  eipeci- 
aUj  in  obtaining  commercial  profits. 

Whether  Ooat-farming  is  to  be  carried  on  t  byaconpaojhaTing 
a  large  and  infficient  capital  at  command,  or  by  indiTidoalt  npon 
a  ctnaller  icale,  we  propoee  to  applj  onr  obserrationi,  in  order 
that  the  priaoiplei  and  practioe  may  be  adjusted  to  tbe  leqnire- 
ment*  of  either  large  or  tmall  concemi.    We  will  tnppote  that  on 


i  a  brm  mitable  for  onr  purpose  that  it  should  eontiit 
of  dry  *oll,  either  of  nnd,  chalk,  or  limestooe  inbsoil,  and  quite 
dry  and  fnable  on  tbe  surface.  It  is  also  desirable  that  it  ihoold 
ooDiijt  of  two-tbild*  in  pastors  and  tbe  remainder  in  aimble,  n 
that  the  graaing  may  be  obtained  in  sammer,  and  the  root  crops, 
kc,  tbe  produce  of  the  arable  bind,  to  furoiah  T^eUble  food  in 
the  winter,  in  xeiy  much  tbe  Mune  way  at  takes  place  opon  the 
majority  of  dairy  farm*  lot  cow*.  It  is  also  neceMaty  that  tin 
pMtare*  ihonid  be  dirided  either  by  Uts  tenoet  if  they  exist ;  i[ 
not,  by  iron  fencing,  for  the  latter  will  be  required  under  any 
cironmstancee,  m  the  animals  will  be  nre  to  gnaw  and  dntioj 
any  liie  fences.  Tbeee  if  required  to  remain  most  be  protected  l^ 
tbe  strongest  and  Ismst  pattern  of  niTanised  wire  net  tendig 
nc^  less  than  S  feet  high  ;  and  eren  tben  it  should  be  placed  on 
tbe  topofadwarfb«nkabontl}or2  feet  high,  the  ground  being 
lowered  inside  tbe  fence  and  remoTed  to  form  tbe  dvttf  haoli, 
as  this  tends  to  make  approach  to  the  fence  mote  difficult.  The 
other  kind  of  fencing  should  oonsist  o(  a  kind  of  moTcable  iron 
bardie  not  less  than  5  feet  high,  made  with  upright  bv  iron  sod 
looped  at  the  top  above  the  lateral  bar,  for  points  would  be  Mriou 
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in  the  event  of  accidental  attempt*  to  break  the  fold.  Such 
uoTeable  fencing  would  be  aiailable  lor  all  porpose*  on  the  ^m, 
not  only  for  diTisioo  of  rootcropt  for  folding,  but  also  the  diTision 
of  the  cnltiTal«d  or  pastura  grasses. 

The  nature  of  the  sheds  or  shelter  for  the  animals  must  be 
next  consid^ed ;  and  in  order  that  the  (ante  may  be  aiailable 
both  in  summer  aod  winter  they  should  be  moreable,  so  that  they 
may  also  be  made  a  useful  and  necessaiy  place  and  accom- 
modatian  for  milking  the  saimals  at  all  times,  as  well  as  lieing 
their  (fuarlers  tor  feeding  and  lying,  the  internal  amngements 
for  which  are  very  important  in  connection  with  the  system  and 
arrangement*  generally.  It  most  be  remembered  that  in  case 
we  raise  mohair  on  the  animals  that  any  old  building  loaded 
inside  with  dust  and  cobwebs  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  cleanliness  which  is  so  desirable,  and  which  it  *o  much 
sought  for  by  the  animals  in  their  natire  haunt*  and  habits.  Wr, 
therefore,  recommend  iron  buildings,  iron  diTisions  inside,  iron 
fixtures  for  Tariou*  pnrpoees,  iron  troagfas  for  food,  water,  and 
nit ;  in  tact,  for  eve^  item  connected  with  Goat  accommodation 
iron  ii  the  best  material,  and  cannot  be  easily  broken  or  gnawed 
by  the  animal*.    It  i*  also  more  easily  maintained  in  a  state  of 


cleanlinesB  for  all  and  every  purpose,  which  is  so  impartSDtfor 
animals  csrrying  a  fleece  of  mohair  of  great  value  ;  it  may  eren 
be  Deceswxy,  with  all  and  every  precaution,  found  that  iu  ~'~ 
may  be  bred  in  the  fleece,  but  tbey  may.  no  doubt,  lie  remi 
liy  the  use  of  the  same  mean*  a*  reqnir^  to  destroy  ticks  or  lia 
in  dieep.  At  the  same  time  it  mmt  be  remembered  tbatoomev 
type  of  animals  oould  never  be  curried  or  combed  with  tbedsndj 
brush  in  the  ssme  way  as  the  best  short-baired  milking  Ooati 
are  often  treated,  by  reason  of  the  length  or  hair  and  motsy  hi 
next  the  skin  upon  all  Goats  valued  for  tbeir  mohair. 

In  a  herd  of  the  description  which  we  have  indicted  si 
desirable,  we  having  various  object*  and  productions  in  view,  n 
should  therefore  have  several  departments  or  herds  of  diSsml 
age*.  The  females  for  milking  would  be  kept  separate  from  the 
castrated  males,  tbe  former  being  ted  of  producing  milk  cbieSTi 
the  latter  mora  particularly  for  meat,  or  mutton  as  it  m^''' 
oalled,  and  alao  mohair,  and  be  sold  at  three  year*  old  just  attK 
being  shorn.  The  kids  also  of  both  sexe*,  which  would  be  wttota 
at  about  six  week*  old  and  fed  in  a  particular  manner,  mvri 
when  separated  from  their  parents  be  accommodated  at  a  owi- 
eiderable  distance  from,  and  quite  out  of  hearing  by  each  otMi. 
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The  males  or  rams  should  have  specially  arranged  qoarters  to 
themselTep,  and  onlj  leaving  them  when  required  for  mating  with 
the  females.  In  all  these  various  requirements  numerous  questions 
will  arise  as  to  cleanliness  and  health  connected  with  their 
boxes  or  sheds,  for  the  rams  would  live  in  the  former,  but  the 
herds  whilst  in  the  sheds  in  summer  time,  which  were  moveable, 
would  be  dropping  their  dung,  both  liquid  and  solid,  on  oertain 
selected  spots,  remaining  only  long  enough  to  manure  the  lane*, 
and  then  the  site  would  be  occasionally  changed  during  summer. 
In  the  winter  whilst  feeding  under  cover  cleanliness  and  purity 
of  the  air  must  be  obtained  and  maintained,  and  this  cin  ba 
best  secured  by  the  flooring  of  earth  which  we  have  so  often 
advised  in  the  apartments  and'  pens  for  all  animals,  and  in  Goat- 
farming  this  is  advisable  in  all  cases,  for  single  Qoats  or  for 
herdp. 

The  illustration  (fig.  24)  exhibits  the  type  of  Angoia  Goat  im- 
ported into  the  Cape  colony  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Evans  in  the  year  1879, 
which  were  the  finest  si^ecimens  of  the  breed  that  ever  left  their 
native  country.  The  twenty-seven  animals  were  valued  at  the 
sum  of  £2000  on  their  arrival  from  Asia  Minor. 

(To  be  oontinuedO 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 

BJortt  Labour. — The  sowing  of  Wheat  will  either  now  be  finished 
or  abandoned  as  hopeless,  seeing  that  the  rainy  period  has  lasted  so 
man^  months  ;  the  norses  will  therefore  be  employed  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  dry  enough  in  plou^hin^  and  planting  or  drilling  Beans.  In- 
stead of  drilling  or  plantmg  m  the  ordinaiy  way  as  formerlyj  the 
plan  now  we  recommend  is  to  use  a  drill  attached  to  the  presser  either 
for  Beans  or  Peas,  separate  or  mixed,  in  which  case  the  seed  falls  into 
the  grooves  formed  b;^  the  rings  of  the  presser,  and  is  therefore  well 
bnried  by  two  three-tines  with  the  iron  harrows.  We  do  not  advocate 
in  seeding  pulse  crops  the  drilling  of  the  seed  after  every  ring  of  the 
presser,  which  would  bring  the  lines  too  near  together  to  allow  of 
noTse-hoeing  between  the  rows,  but  by  drilling  after  every  other  ring 
of  the  two-ringed  presser  would  place  the  rows  at  about  22  inches 
apart — a  very  fair  distance  for  intercnlture  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  We  advocate  Vetches  or  Peas  being  grown  as  a  mixed  crop. 
As  soon  as  the  Yetches  or  Peas  begin  to  spread  they  will  effectual^ 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  produce  an  enormous  crop  generally ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  in  those  seasons  when  the  black  or  green  aphidf  s  appear 
(they  seldom  both  appear  in  the  same  season),  therefore  one  crop  or 
the  other  is  almost  sure  to  escape  their  attacks,  and  thus  making  a 
mixed  seeding  more  certain  of  a  full  crop  than  either  of  them  drilled 
separately. 

Laying  out  manure  on  the  Clovers  has  not  been  done,  as  the  laud 
in  most  cases  would  not  bear  treading  without  injuring  the  young 
Glover  or  Grass  plants,  therefore  the  yard  manure  has  been  carted  to 
heap  where  the  fields  on  which  it  is  to  be  used  lie  wide  from  the 
homestead  in  readiness  for  the  root  crops,  such  as  Mangolds  and 
Potatoes.  We  advise  that  in  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes  in  the  f ntare 
that  half-acre  plots  of  the  newest  varieties  should  be  planted  as  an 
experiment  every  year,  and  in  this  case  the  varieties  which  answer 
best  on  the  home  farm  may  be  cultivated  in  the  next  few  years,  for 
^we  hold  that  in  the  event  of  the  newly  raised  sorts  proving  good 
croppers  the  chance  is  more  certain  of  not  only  obtaining  a  f  uU  crop, 
but  also  of  keeping  them  free  from  disease.  We  also  recommend  the 
trial  and  growth  of  the  largest  and  best  cropping  sorts,  such  as  the 
"White  Elephant  and  one  or  two  others  whicn  produce  large  tubers 
and  prove  abundant  croppers,  that  they  be  grown  with  the  ob- 
ject of  selling  them  when  it  can  be  dond  at  Mvautage ;  if  not,  let 
them  be  used  for  feeding  dairy  cattle  engaged  in  butter-makine,  the 
plan  being  to  feed  with  Potatoes,  hay,  and  crushed  Wheat,  as  being 
the  only  materials  which  will  yield  not  only  the  best  quality  of  wintei 
butter,  but  also  the  greatest  quantity  ;  forltmnstbe  remembered  that 
although  Potatoes  may  be  dearer  than  Swedes  or  Mangolds  at  per 
ton,  yet  an  acre  of  Potatoes  may  contribute  as  much  butter,  and  of 
far  better  quality  than  other  roots. 

Live  Stock. — We  still  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaining  in  certain 
districts  of  sheep  rot  spreading ;  but  we  ask,  Why  should  sheep  be 
kept  at  all  in  the  best  grazing  districts  and  accompany  the  bullocks 
during  the  summer,  when  it  ought  to  be  well  known  that  they  injure 
every  pasture  (as  well  as  nm  the  risk  of  rotting)  by  eating  out  all  the 
finest  nerbage  and  white  Clovers,  and  seriously  deteriorate  the  future 
feeding  value  of  the  grass,  especially  for  fattening  bullocks  ?  Many 
early  lambs  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  cross  are  now  ready  for  the 
market,  and  really  ought  not  to  be  sold  unless  they  will  make  a  long 
price,  for.  although  they  may  be  held  over  to  make  mutton  as  regards 
weignt,  tney  will  pay  better  for  so  doing  instead  of  selling  them  at 
the  ordinary  lamb  weight  of  10  lbs.  or  12  lbs  per  quarter.  There  is 
this  year  a  superabundance  of  root  food,  and  if  the  Iambs  are  kept  to 
be  heavy  weights  they  will  pay  better  for  the  extra  graring  than  to 
be  sold  at  light  weights.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  money  or  scarcity 
of  keep  ought  to  induce  the  owners  of  lambs  to  sell  them  now  the 
stocks  of  sheep  in  the  country  is  short  by  upwards  of  5,000,000,  un- 
less a  yery  unusual  price  can  be  obtained.  The  Down  lambs  are  now 
falling  fast,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  as  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  many 
losses  of  lambs ;  and  keep  is  so  plentiful  that  both  ewes  and  lambs 
ought  to  be  found  in  high  condition.    In  fact,  as  sheep  on  the  yale 


farms  have  been  bought  in  so  high  in  price,  it  is  worth  consideration 
as  to  the  policy  of  holding  over  the  latter  lambing  ewes  to  breed 
from  again,  because  the  wool  and  the  fold  during  summer  is  a  fair 
profit,  especially  as  the  numbers  tell  in  favour  when  double  the  num- 
ber can  be  kept  as  stock  and  stores  compared  with  fattening  them  as 
usual.  The  fatting  bullocks  in  the  boxes  may  now  be  fed  liberally 
with  cake  and  roots,  and  we  recommend  the  home  farmer  when 
Potatoes  are  plentiful  and  dull  of  sale  to  give  some  to  the  bullocks 
for  a  month  before  selling  them  |  and  if  the  tubers  can  be  boiled  or 
steamed  conveniently  before  feeding  with  them  they  will  complete  the 
butcher's  animal  in  the  best  and  most  profitable  manner.  All  young 
store  cattle,  both  heifers  and  steers,  will  now  be  doing  well  if  fed  in 
yards  and  dry-lying  sheds,  getting  cotton  cake  and  any  middling  hay. 
The  dairy  cows  which  are  dry  and  not  likely  to  calve  for  a  month  or 
two  should  be  fed  sparingly  of  the  most  valuable  food,  as  we  fear  the 
result  of  too  high  condition  at  the  time  of  calving. 


ABOUT  A  DORKING  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

All  that  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  writes  about  Dorkings  is  worthy 
of  most  attentive  consideration,  fijrst  because  his  recollections 
of  the  breed  date  back  far  beyond  those  of  most  present  poultry 
fanciers,  or  at  least  to  a  period  when  they  paid  no  attention  to 
poultry ;.  and  secondly  because  he  seems  to  nave  a  keen  eye  for 
the  real  beauties  of  the  breed,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  early  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  and  a  still  keener  perception  of  the  faults  too 
often  to  be  found  in  modem  Dorkings.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no 
controversial  spirit,  but  solely  with  the  object  of  improving  a 
useful  breed,  that  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  reasons  in  favour  of 
our  suggestion  of  a  cnallenge  cup  being  offered  for  Dorkings, 
which  Mr.  H.  Weir  seems  to  think  could  do  no  good.  We  gave 
some  of  them  roughly  in  a  former  article,  but  perhaps  it  will  be 
convenient  to  recapitulate  them  in  order,  and  then  to  consider 
Mr.  Weirds  objections  to  our  scheme. 

1,  We  have  seen  a  great  impetus  given  to  the  Game  fancy  by 
the  offering  of  a  challenge  cup. 

2;  In  former  days  when  the  prizes  for  Dorkings  at  Birmingham 
were  pecuniarily  far  better  than  they  are  now  the  entry,  as  old 
catalogues  will  show,  was  much  larger.  Whether  the  quality  of 
the  birds  was  better  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Many  old  Dorking 
fanciers  think  that  it  was.  May  not  this  decline  in  entries  have 
some  connection  with  the  reduction  in  the  prises  offered  ? 

3,  We  have  reasons  for  thinking  that  there  are  many  good  yards 
of  Dorkings,  probably  of  the  oldest  and  purest  strains,  which  are 
not  now  shown,  and  from  which  consequently  fanciers  have  no 
opportunity  of  buying.  Their  owners  might  be  attracted  by  the 
rumour  of  a  really  valuable  cup,  and  be  induced  to  exhibit  them. 

4,  Those  who  already  breed  and  show  would  be  incited  to  more 
spirited  enterprise  in  procuring  good  stock,  more  care  in  mating 
their  birds,  and  more  attention  to  the  pointo  which  are  really 
indications  of  pure  Dorking  origin. 

5,  Might  it  not  be  that  with  this  increased  responsibility  on 
their  hands  the  judges,  of  whom  Mr.  Weir  gravely  complains, 
would  also  take  extra  trouble,  before  judging  Dorkings,  really  to 
study  t^e  characteristics  of  the  pure  breed  ? 

We  will  now  look  at  the  chief  objections  uiged  against  our  sug- 
gestion. They  seem  mainly  to  divide  themselves  under  two  head- 
ings— 1,  That  true  Dorkings  do  not  exist ;  2,  That  even  if  they 
did  there  is  no  one  capable  of  judging  them. 

1,  Probably  the  Dorking,  as  Mr.  Weir  once  remembers  it,  is  a 
very  rare  bird  indeed.  Unless  we  are  mistaken  he  told  ns  some 
months  ago  in  these  columns  that  the  farmers'  wives  who  once 
had  the  breed  in  purity  and  perfection  have  them  no  lonser.  and 
say  that  they  know  not  where  to  go  for  fresh  stock.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  this.  There  seems  no  denying  the  fkct 
that  the  then  Dorking  was  unsurpassable  as  a  table  fowl,  bat  why 
should  it  have  become  so  nearly  extinct  ?  Becanse,  we  have  every 
reason  to  think,  from  in-breeding  or  other  causes  it  was  so  delicate 
a  race  that  it  could  not  be  perpetuated.  Some  cross  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  it  alive.  No  doubt  had  there  been  the  com- 
munication between  fanciers  and  breeders  that  there  now  is,  and 
the  knowledge  of  poultry  and  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
table  fowls,  there  would  have  been  judicious  exchanges  between 
the  owners  of  stocks  of  the  pure  old  race,  and  so  it  would  have 
been  kept  up  in  purity ;  but  there  was  not.  The  first  bird  that 
came  to  hand  of  large  size  and  tolerably  like  a  Dorking  in 
characteristics  was  used,  and  so  some  of  the  good  pointe  of  the 
old  Dorking  were  lost,  though  increased  vigour  of  constitution 
has  confessedly  been  gained.    Granting  for  a];gnment*8  sake  that 
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there  are  no  Dorkings  left  snch  as  there  were  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  it  seems  to  ns  a  strange  conclosion  to  come  to  that  fanciers 
are  therefore  to  throw  up  their  hands  and  give  np  Dorking-breed- 
ing in  despair.  If  there  are  no  Dorkings  to  jadge  and  no  one  who 
conld  jadge  them  if  there  were,  the  argument  woo  Id  prove  more 
than  the  present  case  requires.  The  Dorking  classes  should  be 
cut  out  of  the  schedules  of  exhibitions.  To  us  the  point  for  a 
Dorking  fancier  now  to  aim  at  seems  to  be  to  get  back  any 
excellence  and  beauty  of  the  old  breed  that  has  been  lost,  and  to 
combine  it  with  the  hardihood  of  the  modem  breed.  There  are 
surely  some  birds  to  be  found  with  purely  white  leg*,  and  some 
with  the  correct  round  meaty  breasts,  and  some  devoid  of  the 
Asiatic  cushion — a  sure  sign  of  impurity.  From  these  an  intelligent 
breeder  ought  to  regain  the  correct  trpe  of  Dorking  by  degrees, 
even  if  he  cannot  obtain  birds  of  the  old  strain.  We  are  not, 
however,  by  any  means  so  certain  that  he  cannot  do  so,  but  have 
a  great  idea  that  here  and  there  in  neighbourhoods  where  fanciers 
of  bygone  days  dispetsed  them,  they  are  still  to  be  found  at  farms 
and  gamekeepers*  cottages. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  lady  sent  birds  to  Birmingham 
peculiarly  good  in  all  the  points  which  Mr.  Weir  considers  dis- 
tinctive ;  tbev  stood  high  in  the  prize  list,  and  we  were  ourselves 
glad  to  purchase  some  of  them.  On  making  inquiry  we  foand 
that  they  were  from  birds  picked  up  here  and  there  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Inchmarline,  the  remnants  of  the  stock  which  Mrs. 
Arbothnott  once  made  so  famous.  Our  contention,  then,  is  that 
probably  the  old  strains  are  not  entirely  lost,  but  that  even  if  they 
are,  by  careful  selection  of  the  best  birds  of  the  modern  race  we 
ought  to  breed  back  to  the  old  form,  retaining  the  stronger  con- 
stitution of  the  modem  bird. 

2,  A<3  to  jadges.  "  Who,"  says  Mr.  Weir,  *'  should  act  as 
judges?"  This  is,  of  course,  a  highly  important  point,  bat 
rather  to  be  settled  by  the  committee  of  the  show  where  a  challenge 
cup  should  be  awarded  than  by  us.  We  will  not  here  give  names, 
but  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  several  judges  in  whom 
fanciers  have  sufficient  confidence  to  entrast  the  task  to  them. 
As  a  rule,  we  are  strongly  in  favour  of  individual  responsibility 
and  single  judging  ;  bat  in  such  a  case  as  this  we  should  be  much 
inclined  to  suggest  the  employment  of  three  judge«,  and  we 
believe  that  three  might  well  be  chosen  who  would  be  '*  strong 
enough  to  act  up  to  the  proper  standard  and  insist  upon  what  is 
right."  Into  further  detail  it  would  be  absurd  to  go,  when  the 
idea  is  ours  and  has  not  yet  been  ventilated. — C. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Shortly  after  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  a  weekly  illustrated 
contemporary  pablished  a  page  of  what  purported  to  be  illustra- 
tions of  cup-winners  at  the  show.  Fanciers  generally  were 
amused,  and  the  owners  of  the  birds  somewhat  annoyed  that  such 
caricatures  should  go  forth  as  representations  of  prise  birds  in 
these  modem  times.  They  recalled  the  poultry  illustrations  of 
forty  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  artists  capable  of  adequately 
treating  such  subjects  as  prize  poultry.  We  felt  inclined  to  pro- 
test at  the  time,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  those  really 
interested  in  the  subject  here  would  take  the  illustrations  for 
what  they  were  worth.  Now,  however,  we  find  in  an  American 
journal  (the  Prairie  Farmer)  a  reproduction  of  these  so-called 
portraits,  and  we  think  it  only  right  to  assure  oar  American 
friends  that  they  no  more  resemble  the  birds  they  pretend  to 
pourtray  than  the  earliest  imported  Cochins  or  Brahmas  resemble 
the  birds  of  these  breeds  now  shown. 


It  is  wonderful  what  a  number  of  keen  fanciers  there  are  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  show  at  Aberdeen  a  week  or  two 
back  was  a  remarkably  fine  one.  which,  with  such  a  Secretary  as 
Mr.  Cowe  and  such  a  really  hardworking  Committee,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Many  of  the  breeds  were  quite  as  good  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  south.  The  Langshan  particularly  seems  to  have 
established  itself  firmly  in  the  northern  climes.  It  has  a  Club 
with  a  standard  of  excellence  of  its  own,  it  is  numerously 
exhibited,  and  the  average  of  the  specimens  is  far  superior  to  that 
seen  in  the  south.  The  winning  birds  were  grand  specimens  of 
poultry,  whether  regarded  from  a  mere  artistic  or  from  a  fancier*s 
point  of  view.  If  our  southern  friends  could  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  type  of  Langshans  as  well  here  as  the  northern  type  appears 
to  be  established,  we  should  hear  less  of  hostile  criticism  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  these  birds.  Dark  firahma  hens,  again,  have  not 
been  injuriously  affected  as  to  size  by  judging  for  pencilling  only 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  &e  north  that  they  have  here. 
The  winning  Dark  Brahma  hen  was  a  traly  grand  specimen  of 
the  breed  ;  large,  shapely,  well  feathered,  and  well  marked  with 
that  sort  of  marking  which  can  be  had  without  lose  of  size. 


D  )rkings  again,  especially  Silver-Greys,  are  well  grown  and  well 
shown  in  the  north,  bat  we  see  there  the  effect  of  too  great  laxity 
on  the  part  of  the  jadges  as  to  dark  feet.  These  are  far  too 
prevalent,  and  should  be  stamped  oat.  Several  prizes  were  with, 
held  on  this  ground.  White-crested  Polish  sre  generally  deemed 
a  somewhat  delicate  breed.  At  least  one  exhibitor  in  Aberdeen 
does  not  apparently  find  them  hard  to  get  on  with  there.  The 
hens  especially  were  a  splendid  collection  to  come  from  one  yaid. 
We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Scotch  Greys  were  not 
more  numerously  represented.  Their  home  seems  to  be  rather  in 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Comyns,  who  acted  as  Jadge, 
had  a  somewhat  severe  task,  as  the  poultry  numbered  nearly 
six  hondred.  _^___ 

Thb  leading  distinction  between  Aberdeen  Show  and  Belfast 
Show,  upon  which  we  have  now  to  say  a  word  or  two,  is,  that 
whereas  at  Aberdeen  nearly  all  the  prizewinners  are  of  home 
growth,  at  Belfast,  which  is  by  far  the  best  managed  show  in 
Ireland,  many  of  the  exhibitorii,  and  amongst  them  rather  too 
many  winners,  come  from  England.  The  Irish  northerners  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  exclude  foreign  manufactures,  in  the  poaltry 
line  at  all  events.  They  are  perhaps  wise,  as  at  a  really  leading 
show  like  Belfast  it  is  desirable  that  exhibits  of  the  very  best 
qnality  should  be  seen  by  Irish  fanciers  who  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  leading  EngUA  shows.  This  season  the 
Irish  exhibitors  made  a  better  stand  than  they  sometimes  do.  In 
Dorkings  Messrs.  Smyth  are  of  course  hard  to  beat  anywhere,  and 
they  were  here  once  more  sncoessfal.  Mr.  Comyns's  Dark 
Brahmas  also  gained  a  fair  share  of  prizes,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Robertson's  Cochins.  All  these  names,  however,  are 
known  at  English  showr.  Game  Bantams  seem  to  be  making 
considerable  progress  in  Ireland.  They  were  nnmeroas  and  t^ood, 
as  were  also  the  rariety  Bantam  classes,  the  Judge,  Mr.  Leno, 
declaring  that  the  winners  (Sdver  Sebrights)  were  about  as  good 
specimens  of  the  breed  as  he  had  seen  for  some  time.  In  Torkeyi, 
Geese,  and  Dncks  Messrs.  Birch  as  usual  showed  the  Irish  ezhibiton 
how  much  can  be  done  by  careful  breeding  and  feeding.  Poultry 
Club  rules  were  observed,  and  Mr.  Waters  (the  Secretary)  deser?es 
a  special  word  of  leqpgnition  for  his  energy  and  uniform  oonrtesy. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Malt  and  Rye  Floor  (IT.  //.).— We  hare  made  Inqniries  on  the  sobjeet, 
and  mgnt  we  are  unable  to  inform  you  wtienoe  yon  can  obtain  the  abofe,Mid 
the  only  thing  we  can  Bagge»t  is  that  you  pnvcbaae  malt  and  lye  ud  have  it 
ground  and  dieeaed  hj  a  miller.  If  any  of  oar  readen  can  name  uiy  Tvodorof 
malt  and  rye  flour  we  wlU  supply  you  with  the  information. 

Scaly  Lags  (.A.  A).— The  diieaw  \m  caoaed  by  a  parasite,  and  it  euilj 
curable  if  it  have  not  gone  too  tax.  Mix  flowen  of  sulphur  and  Urd,  voAmgw 
much  of  tlie  sulphur  as  the  lord  will  take  up.  Anoint  the  legs  plentifolly  mtk 
this  ointment.  After  the  lapae  of  twenty-four  hours  or  so  wa«h  well  with  -mum 
water  snd  a  bard  brasU.  Ilepoat  treatment  until  the  scales  disappear;  joa  m^ 
also  give  some  eooliiiR  medicine.  The  disease  is  contagious,  if  you  prefer  it 
try  the  effect  of  vaseline  used  as  abore,  and  kindly  let  us  know  result. 


MBTBOROLOGICAL  OBSKBVATIOHS. 
GAMD0  SQUABB,  LOVDOH. 

Lat.  610  S3'  40"  K.{  Long.  O*'  8  0"  W. ;  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 
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REMARKS. 
2l8t.— Misty  and  dull ;  fine  moonligbt  evening. 
3Snd.— Fine  and  dry ;  sunshine  in  forenoon. 
SSrd.— Bright,  oalm,  and  cold. 
S4th.— Fair ;  vexy  cold  wind ;  slight  sun  in  evening. 
20th.— Fine  and  bright ;  gale  at  night. 
26th.— Violent  gale  in  early  morning ;  bright  dear  day. 
27  th.— Fine  at  flrst ;  afterwards  rain  and  veiy  squally,  espedaBy  at  S.44  PJr. 

Temperaton  near  the  average,  air  drier,  and  much  wind,  eqwdall/  oa  tbe 
26th  and  STth.—G.  J.  8TMOV0. 
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CULTURE  OP  LILY  OP  THE  VALLEt. 

\  ILIES  of  the  Valley  are  eateemed  eveiy- 

^     where,   bni   mtfortanately  they  do  sot 

b     encceed  eqnally  well  in  aU  gardens.    In 

■2     Bome  OEues  the    plants   do  not  dower 

3    well,  and  in  others  without  any  care  the 

flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 

The  divereity  of  resnlt  ma^  arise  from  a 

variation  of  soil  and  aitnation,  bat  except 

lome  very  peculiar  instances  I  have  nerer 

)d  to  grow  these  plants  satisfactorily  in  any 

soil  that  has  been   properly  prepared.     In  a 

stiff  eoil,  which  though  retentive  of  moisture,  and  on 

that  account  likely  to  suit  them,  they  have  given  the 

tQOst  trouble,  as  although  the  plants  grew  freely  and 

increased  fast,  few  flowering  crowns  in  proportion  to 

those  that  gave  no  flowers  were  product.    This  was 

attributed  to  the  plants  being  too  thick  on  the  ground 

— the  plantation  too  old.     A  fresh  plajitation  gave  no 

better  results,  and  others  in  shaded  and  open  situations 

were  eqnally  unsatisfactory.     In  the  same  kind  of  soil, 

however,  plants  on  a  south  boTder  flowered  freely,  which 

was  unquestionably  due  to  the  ripening  of  the  growth. 

In  a  shaded  wood  plants  growing  in  tight  sandy  soil, 

the  roots  and  crowns  all  in  the  8  or  4  inches  depth  of 

surface   soil  composed   of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 

were  all  that  could  be  desired.    In  light  and  loose  soil 

plants  grew  well  bnt  flowered  very  poorly,  so  much  so 

that  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  devote  so  much  space 

to  them;    hut  when  the   ground  was  made  firm  by 

treading  it,  the  growth  the  following  season  was  much 

more  sturdy,  the  plant  had  stouter  foliage,  and  the 

flowers  were  abundant.    In  the  loose  soil  the  plants 

grew  well,  in  the  firm  soil  they  flowered  well. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a  moisture- loving  plant, 
but  it  does  not  grow  naturally  where  there  is  water 
lodging  in  the  soil.  Shade,  however  essential  it  may 
be  to  tbe  plants  in  a  wild  state,  is  not  needed  in  culti- 
vation ;  in  fact  north  borders  and  shady  positions  have 
only  the  supposed  advantage  of  lessening  the  necessity 
for  watering,  but  the  small  number  of  flowers  compared 
to  those  grown  in  an  open  situation  is  a  direct  less. 
Choose,  therefore,  an  open  sunny  situation,  and  if  the 
site  be  not  well  drained  naturally  it  must  be  made  so 
by  taking  out  the  soil  a  foot  deep  and  putting  6  inches 
depth  of  drainage — any  brickbats,  stones,  or  rubble 
will  be  available,  placing  the  roughest  at  the  bottom 
and  the  smallest  at  the  top,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  must  be  tile  drainage  to  carry  ofl'  the  super- 
fiuous  water.  Where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  dry  sandy 
or  gravelly  character  the  drainage  may  be  dispensed 
with. 


Light  sandy  soil  is  the  most  suitable  enriched  with 
at  least  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  well-reduced  manure. 
Thoroughly  mix  these  together  when  rather  dry,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  compost  being  trodden  down  firmly. 
Six  inches  is  a  suitable  depth  of  soil,  and  in  this  the 
plaots  should  be  placed  out  2  inches  asunder  in  rows 
4  inches  apart,  the  base  of  the  crowns  being  slightly 
bemeatii  the  snifoce.  A  bed  4  feet  wide  will  hold  twelve 
rows,  the  outside  rows  2  inches  from  the  sides  of  the 
alleys,  which  need  only  be  12  inches  wide.  Water  if 
necessary  with  a  rose  watering  pot,  and  cover  ttie  whole 
bed  with  2  inches  thickness  of  sandy  soil  and  well- 
decayed  manure  in  equal  proportions  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  Planting  may  be  done  in  February  or  March. 
The  after  course  of  treatment  is  to  water  once  a  week 
when  rain  does  not  fall  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch, 
giving  a  thorough  soaking,  employing  liquid  manure 
after  Afay  through  the  summer  up  to  the  beginning  of 
September.  Weeds  must  be  removed  as  they  appear, 
and  in  autumn  after  the  tops  have  died  give  a  top- 
dressing  of  well-decayed  manore  an  inch  thick.  In  the 
third  season,  or  after  two  seasons'  growth,  they  will  be 
in  perfection,  and  will  continue  for  a  number  of  years 
to  flower  abundantly ;  but  after  six  or  seven  years 
they  become  so  crowded,  and  consequently  weakened 
that  they  need  renewal. 

When  the  object  ifi  to  raise  crowns  for  lifting  to  be 
forced  there  is  no  difference  as  regards  the  preparation 
of  the  soil ;  but  the  plants  may  be  inserted  in  rows 
8  inches  apart  and  1^  inch  asunder,  and  after  two 
seasons'  growth  they  will  have  formed  crowns  of  flower- 
ing si^e.  The  whole  of  the  plants  should  then,  or  not 
later  than  tiie  third  seasou,  he  lifted,  selecting  the 
flowering  crowns,  which  are  more  plump  and  round 
than  the  others.  The  latter  will  be  good  for  planting 
in  &esh  beds.  By  making  beds  every  year  a  regular 
succession  of  crowns  con  be  obtained  equal  to  those 
imported. 

Where  clumps  are  required  to  be  lifted  for  forcing  it 
will  be  found  much  better  to  plant  twelve  to  eighteen 
crowns  in  a  circle  not  exoeeding  6  inches  in  diameter, 
distributing  Uiem  evenly  and  worldng  some  soil  amongst 
them,  keeping  all  the  crowns  on  one  level,  and  dis- 
posing  the  dumps  9  inches  apart  in  rows  16  inches 
asunder,  tfaan  to  rely  on  cutting  out  clumps  &om  old 
beds  in  which  there  is  certain  to  be  a  number  of  non- 
flowering  erowns.  The  others,  if  well  attended  to  with 
water  or  hqnid  manure  through  the  summer  in  dry 
weather,  will  in  two  or  three  season^  be  very  strong 
and  in  fine  condition  for  forcing,  the  cinmps  being  cut 
out  with  a  long-bladed  knife  just  clear  of  the  crowns. 
The  whole  may  then  be  lifted,  the  beds  renovated  with 
fresh  compost,  and  the  crowns  that  have  been  formed 
outside  the  cinmps  replanted. 

Forcing. — If  it  is  desired  to  have  flowers  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  early  winter,  plants  that  have  perfected 
their  growth  early  are  unquestionably  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  demand  be  great  roots  can  be  planted 
out  in  heated  pits,  allowing  a  distance  of  a  foot  from 
the  glass  to  the  soil.  The  first  season  the  growth 
should  be  allowed  to  be  made  naturally,  the  lights  being 
withdrawn  in  mild  weather  when  the  outdde  tempera- 
ture is  00'^,  air  being  admitted  freely  on  other  occasions, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  exceeding  50°  to  5S°. 
Water  iuust  be  liberally  supplied,  also  liquid  manure, 
during  the  season  of  growth.  After  the  middle  of  June 
the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether.     In  the  foUow- 
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ing  season  start  the  plants  into  growth  in  January, 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  60^  to  65^  artificially 
after  the  growth  is  fairly  started,  and  above  which 
ventilate  freely,  keeping  through  the  day  at  60^ 
to  65^  from  sun  heat.  As  the  season  advances  the 
temperature  through  the  day  should  be  kept  at  70^  to 
75^.  Supply  tepid  liquid  manure,  and  damp  the  plants 
on  fine  aftemooDs  with  tepid  water  from  a  fine-rose 
watering  pot.  Early  in  July  the  lights  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  growth  will  ripen  early.  The  following 
season  they  will  be  fit  for  forcing,  which  may  be  com- 
menced shortly  after  the  foliage  has  died.  I£  the  bed 
is  at  all  dry  give  a  thorough  soaking  with  tepid  liquid 
manure,  and  keep  the  temperature  for  the  first  fortnight 
at  60<*  to  66**,  and  afterwards  at  60<>  to  66^.  Flowers 
will  expand  in  about  six  weeks.  The  plants  must  not  be 
neglected  after  flowering,  but  have  the  treatment  con- 
tinued as  in  former  years,  and  they  will  be  available 
for  forcing  again.  A  bed  will  continue  yielding  flowers 
for  a  month,  so  that  the  succession  may  be  maintained 
by  starting  beds  at  intervals,  those  in  cold  pits  pre- 
ceding those  in  the  open  by  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days. 
Similar  results  may  be  secured  by  plants  in  pots  that 
have  been  forced,  but  they  must  be  grown  in  a  light 
position,  and  be  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  during 
growth,  and  be  properly  hardened  off  before  placing 
Uiem  outdoors  after  midsummer.  Such  plants  can  be 
readily  forced  at  an  early  season  and  do  not  require 
bottom  heat. 

The  above  method  of  forcing  entails  considerable 
labour,  but,  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  most  econo- 
mical in  the  end.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
crowns  once  early  forced  are  not  again  available.    For 
an  early  supply  a  bed  may  be  made  of  dung  and 
leaves  in  a  heated  pit,  and  when  this  has  settled  tread 
it  firm,  so  that  the  surface  is  a  foot  from  the  glass. 
Put  on  8  inches  of  light  rich  moist  soil,  and  insert  the 
crowns  in  rows  2  inches  apart  and  an  inch  asunder  in 
the  rows,  firming  it  about  the  roots,  and  having  the 
top  of  the  crowns  level  with  the  surface.    Make  sure 
that  the  heat  at  the  surface  does  not  exceed  90^,  and  is 
not  less  than  76^  at  the  commencement.    Cover  the 
crowns  with  an  inch  depth  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or 
other  light  material.    If  there  be  any  deficiency  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  water  must  be  given  in  a  tepid 
state  before  covering  the  crowns.    Place  a  single  thick- 
ness of  mats  on  the  lights,  nailing  it  down  to  prevent 
displacement  by  wind,^but  to  the  framework  of  the 
light  only,  so  as  not  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
mat  when  the  light  is  to  be  drawn  off.    The  top  heat 
should  be  maintained  at  60*^  to  65^.     In  a  month 
flowers  can  be  gathered,  and  they  will  keep  good  for 
about  three  weeks  in  a  temperature  of  50^.   Clumps  may 
be  forced  in  a  similar  manner,  but  they  and  the  single 
crowns  will  come  without  the  foliage  if  started  before 
the  new  year ;  therefore,  if  foliage  be  needed,  non-flower- 
ing crowns  should  be  inserted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others,  but  need  not  be  covered  with  mats,  or  the  leaves 
will  be  yellow.     No  ventilation  is  given,  for  the  sun 
is  not  powerful  enough  to  affect  them,  and  the  flowers 
lose  nothing  in  delicacy  and  fragrance.    In  February 
and  onwards  it  is  advisable,  as  the  plants  produce 
foliage  along  with  the  flowers,  to  grow  them  in  the 
light,  a  temperature  of  60^  to  65^  artificially  and  5^ 
to  10^  rise  from  sun  heat  being  suitable. 

If  forcing  is  not  commenced  before  January  bottom 
heat  is  not  necessary  for  clumps ;  yet  they  must  not 


be  brought  forward  too  rapidly,  or  they  will  come  np 
without  the  foliage,  and  if  placed  in  too  much  heat  will 
not  start  into  growth  at  all.  They  never  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  when  at  rest.  For  single  crowns 
bottom  heat  is  essential,  yet  less  is  needed  than  in 
autumn  and  early  winter.  At  no  time  ought  it  to  be 
less  than  70®  to  75°.  They  can  be  readily  forced  in  a 
frame  over  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials,  the  requisite 
heat  being  maintained  by  linings,  or  in  fact  in  any 
warm  structure  where  there  is  command  of  bottom 
heat,  covering  them  so  as  to  insure  the  spikes  being 
drawn  to  a  good  length.  Handsome  specimens  may  be 
had  for  the  sitting-room  by  placing  single  crowns  in 
pots  an  inch  apart  in  light  soil,  plunging  in  a  hotbed 
and  inverting  pots  of  larger  size  over  them,  so  as  to 
elongate  the  stems  or  spikes,  and  when  of  sufficient 
length  gradually  inure  them  to  light. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  season  may  commence  in 
November  or  even  earlier,  and  close  with  early  Jnne, 
growing  some  plants  on  a  north  border  with  a  view  to 
have  them  as  late  as  possible. — G.  Abbbt. 


HOME  CULTURE  OF  ORANGES  FOR  DESSERT. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivera  of  Sawbridgeworth  was  very 
sanguine  that  the  culture  of  Oranges  would  spread  to  large 
dimennions  in  England^  and  that  we  would  be  able  some  day 
to  walk  under  the  shade  of  Orange  groves,  enjoying  the  sweet 
perfume  of  the  flowers  and  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  fniitB 
far  richer  than  the  best  to  be  obtained  from  "  the  Clime  of  the 
East,  the  Land  of  the  Sun."  Many  wealthy  ownere  of  gardens 
might  do  woree  than  form  an  Orange  grove  in  their  garden, 
and  many  that  are  not  wealthy  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
eating  their  own  home-grown  Oranges.  Mr.  Rivers  in  his 
excelieut  book,  "The  Orchard  House,"  states  how  they  maybe 
grown,  and  he  shows  us  also  practical  examples  of  trees  heavily 
laden  with  their  golden  fruit.  We  have  several  trees  now  of 
the  St.  Michaers  variety  and  the  Maltese  Blood,  the  branches 
of  which  are  bending  with  the  weight  of  the  ripening  fmit. 
The  trees  fill  odd  corners  cither  in  Pine  house,  Cucumber 
house,  or  vinery ;  they  require  a  high  temperature  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  and  the  trees  like  a  gooa  compost  of  sub- 
stantial loam  well  enriched  with  decayed  manure  and  crashed 
bones.  The  peaty-looking  stuff  in  which  the  continental  trees 
are  potted  is  no  u.se  for  growing  good  dessert  fruit.  Keeping 
the  trees  quite  clean  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  success. 
.  Douglas. 


[An  Orange  tree  laden  with  "golden  fmit"  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Douglas  at  a  meeting  of  the  Itoyal  Horticultural  Society  a 
few  yeare  ago  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  culture  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  suggested  that  home-grown  Oranges  might  be 
produced  in  many  gardens  where  there  are  heated  structures 
and  sui  able  "  odd  comere  "  for  standing  the  trees.] 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES  AND  EVERLASTING 

FLOWERS. 

Dried  Gra.sses  and  flowers  are  so  extensively  employed  for 
room-decoration,  more  especially  during  the  winter  montlis, 
that  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
them,  and  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  them,  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  most  desirable  kinds.  The  varieties  to  which 
attention  is  directed  have  the  merit  of  being  easily  grown  by 
everyone  who  possesses  a  garden,  and  do  not  require  the  aid  of 
any  special  process  in  drpng,  but  simply  to  be  gathered,  and 
when  dry  placed  on  one  side  until  they  are  required  for  use. 

What  are  known  as  ornamental  Grasses  comprise  a  consider- 
able number  of  beautiful  varieties  remarkable  for  their  con- 
spicuous silvery  flower  plumes,  their  flossy  inflorescence,  or 
the  graceful  appearance  of  their  exquisite  structure.  So  varied 
in  their  forms  are  these  that  they  admit  of  being  arranged  in 
very  elegant  bouquets,  or  when  tastefully  disposed  in  vases  with 


what  are  popularly  designated  Everlasting  Flowers  they  be- 
come objects  of  great  beauty,  altogether  difEerinc  from  the 
Btereotyped  bimeh  of  dyed  monK  and  artificially  coloured 
flowers  and  GraBBCB,  In  addition  to  being  useful  in  a  dried 
state  Grasses  when  judiciously  introduced  in  epergnes  of  fresh- 

rhered  flowers  contribute  greatly  in  producing  the  lightnesB 
t  in  a  flkilful  arrangement  is  always  so  pleasing.  ■  Among 
those  best  suited  for  Una  purpose  the  following  may  be  selected 
— viz.,  ACTOHtis  nebulosa,  Agrostia  pulchella,  Briza  maxima, 
Briza  media,  Eragrostis  elegana,  and  Lagorus  ovatus  ;  and  for 
dried  boutjueta,  in  addition  to  the  aforenamed,  Avena  sterilis, 
Bromns  bnzteforrais,  Bromua  patiilus,  Chloris  barbata,  Festucn 
rigida,  Hordeum  jubatnm,  Melica  altiwima,  Penisetum  longi- 
Btylam,  Phalaris  canoriensis,  and  Uniolo  paniculata. 

These  may  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  hardy  annuals, 
although  Home  of  them  are  of  more  than  annual  duration. 
Seed  of  auy  of  them  can  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  if 
sown  in  Majch  or  April  in  the  open  ground,  the  planlB  after 
beingwell  thinned  require  lit' !e  attcniion.  It  is  well  to  gather 
the  flowers  in  different  stages  of  development,  rejecting  ihoso 
that  are  approaching  ripenesa,  aa  when  dry  these  will  not  be  of 
good  colour,  and,  moreover,  will  be  diaposed  to  fall  to  pieces. 
To  dry  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  ttem  to  the  inuuence 
of  the  eun  and  air,  and  when  fairly  dry  they  should  be  tied  in 
bunches  and  placed  away  in  paper-lined  boxes  unil  required 
for  arranging  into  bou^uete.  It  is  beat  to  procure  plants  of 
the  perennittl  lall-growmg  species,  but  it  must  not  be  espocted 
of  them  to  flower  the  first  season  of  planting.  Being  gene- 
rally supplied  by  nurserymen  in  pols  they  can  be  obtained 
throughout  the  year.  But  perhaps  the  best  month  for  plan  ing 
them  out  is  April,  when  the  roo  a  are  in  active  growth. 
Anindo  conspicna,  Erianthus  Ravennie,  and  Gynerium  argen- 
tenm  represent  the  section,  the  former  being  an  admirable 
decorative  plant  when  in  flower,  and  mnch  resembles  the 
Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum),  but  is  of  a  neater  habit 
of  growth  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  coming  into  flower 
much  earlier. 

The  time  to  gather  these  is  when  the  spikes  are  about  to 
emerge  from  their  sheaths  ;  by  so  doing  iho  plumes  when  dry 
are  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  present  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance. Nor  should  it  be  omitted  to  mention  with  regard  to 
their  blades,  how  much  they  contribute  to  the  graceful  appear- 
ance of  an  arrangement  of  flowers  when  introduced  after 
having  been  carefully  shreded,  as  seen  in  the  exhibits  of  table 
decorations  at  our  chief  floral  gatherings. 

The  remarks  made  as  to  gathering  Grasaes  applies  equally  to 
Everlasting  Flowers,  of  which  the  subjoined  may  be  chosen  aa 
deserving  of  being  more  generally  grown.  Acrocliniom  roseum 
and  Acroclinium  album  are  two  of  the  prettiest  of  the  com- 
paratively neglected  annuals  that  can  be  mentioned,  but  the 
introduction  of  a  new  double  form  of  the  first-named,  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  this  season,  may  be  the  means  in  some 
degjee  of  bringing  the  merits  of  the  older  varieties  into  popular 
notice  and  favour.  Ammobium  alatum,  Cstananchs  bicolor, 
Uie  many  varieties  of  Helichryaum,  the  Rhodanthea  and 
Xeranihemmna,  if  only  for  their  profuse-flowering  qualities, 
and  independently  of  their  value  as  dried  flowers,  have  a  claim 
on  growers  of  annuals  that  appears  to  be  not  sufficiently 
recognised. 

Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis)  is  mentioned  hero  on  account  of 
the  pretty  silvery  silicles  of  ita  seed  vessels,  which  are  so 
admirably  adapted  for  placing  with  some  of  the  species  of 
ornamental  Grasses  in  large  vases.  Planta  raiaed  from  seed 
sown  dunng  the  ensuing  season  wiU  jjroduce  their  large  lilac 
flowers  ihe  following  summer,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  the 
seed  vessels  which  contwn  the  silicles.  The  stalks  bearing 
them  should  be  gathered  before  the  seed  commences  ripening, 
so  as  to  prevent  discoloration,  and  when  dried  they  are  readily 
preparea  for  use.— S.  P.  E.  S. 


PBDNING  G00SEBEHRIE9. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  in  the  Joomal  ceveral  letters  on  this 

inbjeet,  and   if    I  may  give  my  experience  I  shonld  sty,  Do 

not  prane  Qooeeberriea.    I  live  in  a  rather  windy  locality,  and 

a«  I  loDiid  the  ■torms  injating  the  crop*  of  the  Cabbage  lAmily 


I  made  a  hedge  d(  Gooseberriea.  That  waa  dona  twenty  years 
■go,  and  I  can  safely  speak  in  favont  of  non-pruning,  tor  when 
the  bushel  became  about  8  or  4  feet  high  I  gathered  more  (mit 
from  this  hedge  than  all  the  trimmed  bnahes  in  the  garden.  This 
indeced  me  to  diaoontinae  pnming  except  those  branchee  that  over- 
Fpread  the  gronnd  ;  and  I  have  now  miniature  trees  or  bu^bee  with 
not  anew  shoot  on  them.  They  bear  wonderfully  well,  they  never 
fail,  and  tbe  spring  frosts  do  not  afiecC  Ihe  fruit  when  in  blouom. 
I  have  always  a  good  crop,  and  am  ao  satisfied  nith  the  reanlls 
that  I  bare  not  pruned  Bed  Currants  for  several  yearn,  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  also  aniwers.  After  tbe  bushes  become  a  certain 
age  and  site  tbey  do  not  make  new  wood,  and  the  bnnches  only 
produce  span  or  frmt  bads. — R.  H.  D. 


6ENECI0  PULCHEB. 
EvBBTONK  who  is  once  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  good  strong 

plant  o(  "  Tyennan's  Groundsel  "  in  flower  in  Octoljer  generally 
foils  in  love  with  it  "right  away.'  Ita  flowers  are  larger  and  of 
more  Bubstance  than  our  large  Oi-eye  Daisy,  and  are  of  a  clear 
and  bright  magenta  carmine  with  a  golden  disk,  eight  or  ten 
blooms  being  borne  in  a  coiymb-sbaped  mass  at  tbe  apex  of  ita 
stout,  succulent,  leafy  items.  Aa  it  rarely  ripeni  seeds  and  divides 
but  badly,  I  very  soon  found  after  its  introdaction  tbat  cattings 
of  ita  qnill-like  roots  would  grow  if  cut  into  lengths  about  an  iech 
long  and  inserted  in  a  sand-suitaced  pan  of  soU  as  cuttings.    We 


Fig.  il.— Root-cntllug  of  Bcnecio  pokber. 
make  and  pat  in  these  cuttings  in  November  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  flniihed  blooming,  and  place  the  pan  on  a  sbelC  near  the 
glass  roof  of  a  warm  gieenhoose.  In  abont  three  weeks  each 
cutting  first  splits  open  as  ahown  in  our  cut,  then  tbey  turn  green 
nhere  their  tops  are  exposed  by  tbe  action  of  the  watering-pot, 
and  finally  one  or  more  green-leaved  sboote  appear,  as  aleo  shairn 
in  onr  illustration.  In  this  simple  nay  an  old  plant  yields  forty 
or  fifty  cuttings,  75  per  cent  of  which  will  make  plants  to  bloom 
the  second  or  third  year. — B.  W. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  SEEDS. 

Absbhce  from  home,  and  consequently  inability  to  refer  to 
"our  Journal,"  has  prevented  my  replying  to  Hessn.  Carter  and 
Co.'s  letter  on  page  7  on  the  above  subject.  I  quite  recoguise  the 
fact  that  being  able  to  prepare  a  large  number  of  boxes  before 
the  busy  season  commences  is  a  great  boon,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
tbat  I  did  not  even  mention  it,  thinking  it  mast  be  patent  to  all ; 
nor  do  I  (or  one  moment  believe  that  any  house  can  "  make  up  a 
box  to  please  everybody."  I  can  also  say,  after  having  dealt  with 
them  for  twenty-three  year*,  that  their  seeds  are  generally  very 
good.  Thus  far  KB  are  at  one;  but  I  do  object  to  be  quoted 
wrongly.  I  said,  "  Tbeie  were  enough  of  those  valueless  to  me  to 
sow  a  good  portion  of  tbe  garden  ;"  whereas  I  am  made  to  say. 
"There  were  enough  of  those  valueless  sorts  to  sow  a  large  garden." 
Tbey  were  "  valueless  "  to  in«  because  I  did  not  require  them,  and 
"sowing  a  good  portion  of  the  garden"  and  "sowing  a  large 
garden  "  are  very  different  matters. 

A*  to  the  contents  of  the  boxes,  5  quarts  and  1  pint  of  Peas  in 
six  varieties  would  be  preferable  to  the  same  quantity  in  eleven 
varieties,  as  two  sorts  seldom  boil  well  together,  and  a  soSciency 
for  a  dniiiEing  cannot  always  be  had  from  small  aowinga  after  the 
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first  picking.  As  a  rule,  enoagh  Beans  of  all  kinds  are  annuallj 
sarea  here  for  seed,  as  well  as  Onions,  Parsnips,  Tomatoes,  Mel<His, 
Cncnmbera,  and  Marrows.  Spinach  does  not  find  moch  faTOOTi 
so  1  02.  instead  of  four  would  be  ample ;  therefore  4^  pints  of 
Beans  and  eleven  packets  of  other  Bee(k  would  be  useless  to  me, 
and  in  an  order  would  of  course  be  left  out.  Last  year  was  not 
faTourable  for  saving  seeds  ;  still  those  mentioned  were  secured 
with  little  extra  trouble. 

Whilst  I  was  away  a  seed  catalogue  arrived  for  my  host.    I 

remarked,  "You  still  deal  with  Messrs. I  suppose? "    The 

answer  was,  **  No,  I  used  to  have  a  guinea  box,  but  there  were  so 
many  things  I  did  not  care  for  that  I  hare  given  up  that  mode." 
Since  that,  when  walking  through  a  friend's  houses,  I  asked  the 
head  gardener  if  he  bought  collections  of  seeds.  He  said,  "No^ 
because  there  are  so  manv  things  I  don't  want.  When  seedsmen 
first  sent  out  their  boxes  they  would  take  out  sorts  I  had  and  put 
in  a  quart  or  so  of  Pess  instead.  They  won't  do  that  now,  conse- 
quently I  never  buy  them."  I  am  in  this  dilemma :  I  must  either 
buy,  say,  a  guinea  box  containing  many  things  which  I  have  in 
abundance,  or  pay  26^.  or  27i.  for  a  far  less  quantity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  we  were  to  send  our  orders,  as 
proposed  in  m^  former  letter,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  Novem- 
Der  it  would  give  plenty  of  time  to  execute  them  before  the  busy 
season,  and  then  perhaps  seedsmen  might  see  their  way  to  allow 
a  ffood  per-centage  off  catalogue  prices  when  they  made  their  '*  own 
selections,"  the  same  as  florists  do  with  varieties  of  plants. — 
0.  T.  H.,  Dartet. 


A  CHBYSANTHEMUM  ELECTION. 

In  compliance  with  the  frequently  expressed  desire  of  many 
cultivators,  we  a  few  weeks  ago  invited  all  who  were  disposed  to 
do  BO  to  select  what  they  considered  the  best  forty-eight  varieties 
of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  purposes,  arranging 
them  in  three  groups — first  twelve,  second  twelve,  and  remaining 
twenty-four  varieties.  The  response  has  more  than  equalled  our 
expectations.  No  less  than  eigoty  returns  have  been  sent  in  from 
the  leading  cultivators,  and  we  think  all  the  districts  are  repre* 
sented  in  which  special  attention  is  ^iven  to  the  culture  of  this 
increasingly  popular  flower.  In  addition  to  selections  from  many 
successful  growers  in  what  may  be  termed  the  metropolitan  area, 
lists  have  reached  us  from  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Chesterfield,  Southampton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  North- 
ampton,  Manchester,  Leicester,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  and  Guernsey. 
The  election,  therefore,  is  of  wide  scope,  and  as  it  embodies  the 
judgment  of  prizewinners  and  adjudicators  at  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal exhibitions  the  results  are  entitled  to  some  weight ;  indeed 
we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  the  outcome  of  this  united  effort 
to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  varieties  is  the 
best,  most  complete,  and  authoritative  selection  of  incurved  Chrys- 
anthemums that  has  ever  been  published. 

Counting  the  votes  in  elections  whether  of  individuals  or  of 
flowers  not  infrequently  leads  to  surprises.  Confident  antici- 
pations are  often  rebuk^  and  foregone  condu&ions  shattered.  If 
anyone  asks,  What  is  the  use  of  an  election  of  Chrysanthemums? 
the  reply  is,  The  increasing  number  of  requests  for  lists  of  the 
best  varieties  after  selections  have  been  given  again  and  again  by 
ourselves  and  others  well  able  to  give  them.  Something  more 
than  the  choice  of  one  or  two  individusJs  has  been  requirMi,  and 
now  it  is  afforded.  Bat  it  may  have  been,  and  has  been  obwrved 
by  some,  that  "any  grower  knows  which  are  the  twdve  best 
varieties,  and  therefore  an  election  is  not  needed."  The  facts  are, 
however,  decidedly  against  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment :  for  so 
far  from  "  anybody  "  being  in  possession  of  this  information  we 
find,  as  the  first  surprise,  that  not  one  of  the  eighty  electors  named 
all  the  varieties  that  received  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  for 
placing  them  in  the  highest  position.  Again,  it  was  thought  by 
not  a  few  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of  varieties  would  be 
selected,  and  the  majority  of  those  in  commerce,  good  as  they 
might  be,  would  remain  unnoticed.  The  contrary  has  been  the 
case ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  surprise  and  curious  fact, 
that  in  the  seventy-seven  lists  submitted,  of  which  the  votes  were 
counted,  just  seventy-seven  varieties  were  named  as  worthy  a 

J)lace  in  the  first  twelve.  The  three  remaining  lists  arrived  too 
ate  to  be  included,  but  we  have  satisfied  outkIvcs  by  a  careful 
examination  that  they  would  not  have  altered  the  relative  positions 
of  the  best  flowers.  The  total  number  of  Chrysanthemums  that 
have  been  named  in  the  lists  is  156,  which  exceeds  tlie  varieties 
of  the  same  type  enumerated  in  the  majority  of  catalogues.  Manv 
varieties  have  been  named  by  several  cultivators  as  identical  with 
others  that  are  named,  or  too  closely  resembling  them.  The 
returns  under  this  head,  or  an  analysis  of  them,  will  be  published 
in  a  future  issue,  and  will  certainly  not  be  the  least  interestfaig 


and  instructive  feature  of  this  election,  although  it  is  not  unlikdy 
that  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  individuaa  decisions  may  be 
questioned ;  still  there  will  be  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  flowers  tiiat  will  amount  to  a  verdict  that 
will  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

It  only  remains  to  be  explained  that  the  figures  ia  the  first 
column  of  the  following  taole  indicate  the  number  of  first-dass 
votes,  or  votes  record^  in  favour  of  the  varieties  being  placed  in 
the  first  twelve  ;  the  number  in  the  second  column  representing 
second-class  votes,  or  those  entered  for  the  second  twelve  varieties ; 
the  third,  as  is  apparent,  containing  the  total  number  of  votes 
recorded  for  each  variety  in  the  list.  We  have  not  tabulated 
any  varieties  that  received  less  than  five  votes,  but  we  add 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  list ;  nor,  considering  the  great 
number  of  sorts  included,  has  it  been  necessary  to  add  a 
column  for  third-class  votes  for  the  remaining  twenty-four  varie> 
ties,  as  those  that  do  not  find  a  place  in  either  of  the  two  twelves 
naturally  fall  into  the  remaining  category,  and  the  general  estimate 
of  them  is  expressed  by  the  relative  number  of  votes  recorded :— 


1st' 

9nd 

RBSVLT  of  TBI  POLLIKO. 

Class 

QSflB 

ToteL 

Votes. 

Votes. 

1.  Frlnoe  Alfred       

61 

18 

7i 

S.  Oolden  Bmpreflt  of  IndU         ••       • . 

64 

9 

71 

8.  Princeaa  of  Wales          

66 

7 

71 

4.  Empiws  of  lodla 

66 

6 

71 

S.  Jardin  dM  PlADtas         

46 

96 

70 

6.  Queen  of  England         

60 

19 

66 

7.  BartMU* 

87 

SO 

67 

8.  Prinoees  of  Teck • 

97 

89 

66 

9.  Hero  of  Stoke  Kewington 

41 

91 

69 

10.  Mr«.Heale 

41 

17 

M 

11.  Mr.  Bonn 

81 

96 

16 

IS.  Lady  HardiDgs 

96 

81 

16 

IS.  John  Baiter          

41 

11 

it 

14.  White  Venas       

17 

89 

49 

is.  BAfnlgwice 

89 

16 

tf 

16.  NU  DenMrandnm          

17.  Mn.  O.  Bundle 

18 
16 

97 
18 

41 

18.  Prince  of  Wake 

16 

98 

a 

IS.  Alfred  Baiter       

9S 

IS 

41 

SO.  Venus        

9 

97 

86 

31.  Mn.  Dixon          

11 

91 

SS 

tS.  Cbemb      

S 

94 

81 

SS.  Mr.  O.  Glenny 

8 

91 

99 

S4.  Princess  Beatrice 

6 

94 

» 

tS.  Lady  Blade           

6 

99 

96 

M.  Bronxe  Jardin  des  FJantos 

6 

91 

97 

S7.  White  Globe        

7 

17 

91 

S8.  NoTelty 

7 

16 

91 

S9.  Mr.  Bmnlees        

6 

16 

9t 

80.  White  Beverley 

8 

18 

9L 

81.  Ooklen  Queen  of  England 

11 

9 

90 

89.  Ete 

7 

u 

99 

18.  Irabella  Bott       

• 

14 

99 

84.  Mrs.  Haliburtou 

6 

14 

16 

88.  Baron  Beust 

6 

16 

19 

8«.  Golden  Beverley 

4 

16 

16 

87.  BmpresB  Bng^uie 

7 

10 

17 

88.  Lord  Derby           

6 

19 

17 

89.  Emily  Dale 

6 

10 

16 

40.  Beauty       

6 

10 

16 

41.  Mr.  Howe 

11 

8 

14 

49.  Mn.  Shipman 

8 

11 

14 

48.  Miss  Mary  Morgan         

6 

7 

U 

44.  Guernsey  Nu?get 

6 

7 

11 

48.  Lady  Talfouid 

1 

10 

11 

46.  Pink  Venus         

8 

7 

10 

47.  Beverley 

0 

10 

10 

48.  Pink  PerfecUon 

9 

7 

6 

49.  Bt.  Patrick 

1 

8 

9 

60.  Mabel  Ward         

9 

S 

8 

61.  Sir  Stafford  Carey          

9 

6 

8 

69.  Blonde  Beauty 

9 

6 

6 

68.  Golden  Eagle       

0 

8 

8 

64.  Lord  Wolaeley 

6 

1 

7 

66.  Bfr.  Gladstone 

4 

S 

6 

66.  Incognito 

S 

4 

6 

67.  AntonelU 

1 

6 

6 

68.  Mr.  Cullingford 

9 

8 

6 

69.  Golden  John  Salter       

1 

6 

6 

60.  Beethoven  . . 

0 

6 

6 

61.  Angelina 

0 

6 

6 

68.  General  Bainbilgge       

0 

6 

f 

The  varieties  that  eecored  less  than  five  first  and  second-ch» 
votes  were  as  follows  : — ^White  Qaeen  of  England,  Hercnleei  Le 
Grande,  Dachess  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Corbavi  Belladonna,  Enamel, 
Ooantess  of  Dadley,  yii:gin  Queen,  Lilac  rrincess,  Queen  of  the 
Isles,  Fingal,  Gloria  Mandi.  Snowball,  Monarch,  Clarisss,  Orsnge 
Perfection,  Mount  Adgcnmbe,  and  Aim^e  Ferri^ 

The  following  were  only  indaded  in  the  lists  of  second  twelve^ 
and  each  obtained  less  than  five  rotes :-- Aorenm  maltiflomoi,  Wu 


Hope,  AbM  PosMgliA,  Mn.  Canningham,  VmuL  Beauty  oC  Stoke, 
La  Belle  Blonde,  George  Peabody,  Casflandra,  Miss  Thana,  Re7. 
J.  Da,  Hereward,  Golden  G.  Glenny,  Lady  St  Clare,  Albert 
Smith,  Biflemao,  Donald  Beaton,  Bey.  C.  Boys,  Boadioea,  Princeis 
Loniee  of  Hesse,  Princess  Alexandra,  Nonpareil,  Her  Majesty, 
Model,  Mr.  James,  Dr.  Bosas,  Laurinda,  Plenipo,  Mr.  H.  Morgan, 
Lady  Carey,  Caractacns,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  and 
Marshal  Doroc. 

In  the  third  list  of  twenty-fonr  yarieties  most  of  the  foregoing 
were  named,  and  in  addition  the  undermentioned  yarieties  were 
indnded  in  a  few  of  the  returns,  bat  none  obtained  more  than 
fiye  yotes :— Mr.  J.  Laing,  L*Orient,  Golden  Dr.  Brook,  Miss  Mar^ 
chauz,  Captiyation,  Ossian,  Themis,  Arthur  Worthly,  Vesta,  Ion, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Admiration,  Hermione,  Hetty  Barker,  Hackney 
Holmes,  Lady  Bussell,  Album  Formoeum,  Little  Pet,  King  of 
Denmark,  Dr.  Lindley,  Exquisite,  Cleopatra,  Botundiflomm,  C.  E. 
Waters,  Lady  Godiya,  Princess  Marie,  Madame  Fold,  Duke  of 
Boxburgh,  Talbot,  Cassandra,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Crimson  Velyet, 
Mons.  Bonamy,  Candidissimum,  Alma,  Plotus,  Countess  of  Gran- 
yiUe,  Golden  Ball,  Little  Harry,  Formoeum  luteum,  Mr.  Jay,  Mrs. 
Shaw,  and  Aiegina. 

Betumlng  to  the  tabulated  list  giying  the  result  of  the  election, 
we  find  that  the  following  yarieties  secured  the  highest  number 
of  yotes  in  the  first  twelye,  as  is  indicated  in  the  first  column — 
yiz.,  Princess  of  Wales,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress  of 
India,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England,  Jardin  des  Plant^  Hero 
of  Stoke  Kewington,  Mrs.  Heale,  John  Salter,  Barbara,  Bef ulgenoe, 
and  Mr.  Bunn.  These  are  arranged  according  to  the  respect! ?e 
number  of  yotes  each  obtained ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
result  is  most  satisfactory,  for  a  stand  of  good  blooms  of  the  yarie- 
ties named  would,  if  well  set  up,  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  sur- 
pass— ^in  fact,  we  cannot  see  how  the  selection  could  be  improyed. 
There  is  a  due  proportion  and  diyersity  of  colours,  indndmg  two 
whites,  three  yellows,  one  amber,  three  dark  yarieties,  two  blush, 
and  one  rose.  The  premier  yarieties  in  the  first  twelye  are  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Empress  of  India,  each  of  which  obtained  sixty-fiye 
yotes ;  but  the  former  is  entitled  to  precedence  owine  to  its 
securing  seyen  second-class,  while  Empress  of  India  had  six  in 
that  class ;  and  though  Prince  Alfred  heads  the  list  in  the  total 
number  of  yotes,  yet  it  is  fourth  in  the  first  twelye.  Golden  Em- 
press, though  followiog  thelast-namedyariety  in  the  general  total, 
precedes  it  by  three  first-class  yotes. 

Turing  the  yarieties  which  were  accorded  the  gteatest  number 
of  second-class  yotes,  as  shown  in  column  2  of  the  table*  and 
excluding  Barbara,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Queen 
of  Enghmd,  which  came  into  the  first  twelye,  we  haye  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  also  named  in  order  of  their  yotes*— Princess  Teck, 
White  Venus,  Lady  Hardinge,  Prince  of  Wales,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Venus,  Cherub,  Princess  Beatrice,  Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr. 
G.  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  G.  Bundle.  These  giye  the  following  colours 
— ^three  whites,  three  yellows,  two  dark  yarieties,  two  rose,  and 
two  blush — fJso  a  good  proportion.  It  will  be  seen  that  most 
of  these  yarieties  secured  a  good  proportion  of  first-class  yotes, 
but  not  sufficient  to  oast  the  larger-flowered  yarieties  which  haye 
obtained  so  marked  a  preference. 

To  decide  the  best  twenty-four  we  haye  selected  those  with  the 
highest  total  number  of  first  and  second-class  yotes  together  after 
excluding  those  which  haye  gained  places  in  the  two  twelyes.  In 
that  way  the  undermentioned  yancties  haye  taken  the  lead — 
Bionfle  Jardin  des  Plantes,  White  Globe,  Noyelty,  Mr.  Brunlees, 
White  Beyerley,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Eye,  Isabella  Bott, 
Mrs.  Halibnrton,  Baron  Beust,  Golden  Beyerley,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Lord  Derby,  Emily  Dale,  Beauty,  Mr.  Howe,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Miss 
Mbij  Morgan,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Lady  Talfourd,  Pink  Venus, 
Beyerley,  Pink  Perfection,  and  St  Patrick.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
desired  to  select  twenty-four  yarieties  for  exhibition  they  would 
be  chiefly  chosen  from  the  first  twenty-four,  and  those  last  named 
can  only  be  considered  as  affording  a  surplus  in  case  the  others 
should  he  unsatisfactory,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
first  twenty-four ;  for  instance,  if  a  stand  of  twelye  were  required 
the  yarieties  could  be  selected  from  the  leading  sorts  named  in 
the  two  twelyes,  as  more  scope  would  thus  be  allowed. 

Amongst  other  notable  peculiarities  in  the  result  table  it  is 
noteworUiy  that  Mr.  Howe  and  Gk>lden  Queen  of  England  each 
obtained  eleyen  first-class  yotes,  which  is  the  same  number  as 
Mrs.  Dixon,  though  the  latter  gained  a  place  in  the  second  twelye 
hj  a  majority  of  eighteen  yotes  oyer  Mr.  Howe,  and  of  twelye 
aboye  Golden  Queen.  Mr.  Bunn  and  Lady  Hardinge  secured  pre- 
cisely the  same  total  number  of  yotes — ^yis.,  fifty-six,  but  strangely 
reyersed,  Mr.  Bonn  haying  thirty-one  iirst  and  twenty-fiye 
second ;  while  Lady  Hardinge  had  twenty-fiye  first  and  thirty- 
one  second.  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Cherub  are  also  equal  in  total  yotes 
— Bamdy,  thirty-two  each,  but  the  former  has  eleyen  first  and 


twenty-one  aeeond,  whUe  the  other  has  only  eight  fij»t  bu 
twenty-four  seoond.  Mr.  G.  Glenny  and  Princess  Beatrice  are 
similarly  alike  in  the  totaU-^twenty-nine  each,  the  first  leading 
by  thiee  first-class  yotas.  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Bye, 
Isabella  Bott,  Mrs.  Halibnrton,  and  Baron  Beust  haye  all 
equal  totals,  Golden  Queen  surpassing  them  all  by  three  fint- 
olass  yotes.  Seyeral  other  cases  of  eqw  totals  occur,  but  they  do 
not  need  special  mention  ;  however,  the  oomparatiyely  high 
position  which  Lord  Wolseley  obtained  as  a  new  yariety  that  was 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year  is  remarkable, 
and  Mr.  Orchard,  the  fortunate  raiser,  states  that  if  the  yariety 
were  in  commerce  he  would  giye  it  a  place  in  the  first  twelye.  It 
is  strange  that,  taking  the  proportion  of  first  to  second  class 
yotes,  the  sport  should  haye  a  higher  place  than  its  paiv&t  Pxinoe 
Alfred. 

As  preyiously  stated,  not  one  of  the  seyenty-seyen  returns  that 
we  haye  tabulated  indnded  the  whole  of  the  yarieties  that  haye 
obtained  places  in  the  first  twelye,  and  one  only  comprised  eleyen 
of  them,  which  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  George  Burden,  Lingdal 
Lodge,  Oxton,  Bidoenhead,  who  is  thevef  ore  entitled  to  the  premier 
position  as  an  elector.  Twelye  returns  included  ten  of  the  first- 
class  yarieties,  and  were  from  the  following :— Messrs.  W.  Bardney, 
Norris  Green,  Liyerpod;  John  BradAer,  Arley  Hill  Nnrseiy, 
Bristol ;  N.  Davis,  66,  Warner  Boad,  Camberwell  f  S.  Dixon  k  Co., 
Hackney  ;  J.  Foster,  Greenbank,  Wavertree,  Liyerpool ;  G. 
Harding,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath  ;  0.  Herrin,  Chalfont 
Park,  Slough;  H.  Langford,  Coleraine  House,  Stamford  Hill; 
G,  Mease,  St.  MichaeFs  Mount,  Liyerpool;  W.  Mease,  Wyneote, 
Liyerpool;  G.  Stevens,  St.  John*s  Nnxseiy,  Putney;  and  W. 
Tnnnington,  Calderstone,  Liverpool. 

Eighteen  named  nine  varieties  : — Messrs.  John  Baylis,  Winter- 
bource,  near  Bristol ;  Beckett,  Sandown  House,  Esher ;  B.  Cherry, 
Norfolk  House,  Streatham ;  E.  S.  Cole,  Woodside,  Sneyd  Park, 
Bristol;  A.  B.  Cox,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  Liverpool;  Diaper, 
3,  Primrose  Hill,  Northampton;  C.  Gibson,  Morden  Park, near 
Mltcham ;  S.  Gilpey,  The  Casenoves,  Upper  Clapton ;  G.  Langdon, 
Brooke  House,  Clapton  ;  Thomas  Leadbetter,  Bromborongh  Hall, 
Cheshire ;  S.  Mahood  &  Son,  Windsor  Nurseries,  Putney  ;  E. 
Molyneux,  Swanmere  Park,  Bishops  Waltbam ;  Monk,  Leyton- 
stone,  Essex ;  J.  W.  Moorman,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames ; 
C.  Orchard,  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston-on-Thames  ;  G.  Stacey, 
York  Street,  Harbome,  Birmingham ;  John  Strong,  Thames  Street, 
Weybridffe,  Surrey  ;  and  W.  Todd,  Dingle  Bank,  Aigburth, 
Liverpool. 

Eleven  returns  included  eight  of  the  first-class  yarieties — ^viz., 
the  following  : — Messrs.  E.  Berry,  Boehampton,  Surrey  ;  W.  Burns, 
Wykham  Lodge,  Horsham,  Surrey  ;  Cochrane,  Finsbury  Park,  N. ; 
James  Garaway  &  Co.,  Bristol ;  Thos.  Hobbs,  Lower  Bastoo, 
Bristol ;  A.  Holmes,  Hawthorns,  Clapham  Park ;  J.  Holmes, 
Nightingale  Lane,  Clapham ;  Lansdell,  Barkby  Hall,  Leicester ; 
J.  Lyne,  Belvedere,  Wimbledon;  Pope,  Northbrook  House, 
Southampton ;  and  C.  J.  Salter,  Selboxne,  Streatham. 

The  remaining  electors  named  less  than  eight  first-class  varieties, 
but  they  with  those  previously  mentioned  are  equally  entitled  to 
our  best  thanks  for  toe  cordial  and  ready  manner  in  which  they 
have  given  us  their  assistance. 


EASTER  BEURR£  PEARS. 

I  THINK  there  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  harder  to  understand  than  the  variation  of  Pears  in  size, 
flavour^  and  keeping  qualities  in  different  soils  and  situations. 
About  ten  years  ago  1  took  charge  of  a  garden  on  the  Bagshot 
sand  formation.  One  of  my  first  occnpationa  was  to  plant  a 
selection  of  fruit  trees,  including  Pears,  and  many  have  been  my 
disappointments  as  old  favourites  have  proveid  quite  useless, 
although  the  same  varieties  had  done  me  good  service  on  other 
soils.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  space  to  relate  all  my 
failures.  I  will  only  say,  that  having  a  vivid  recollection  of 
sending  a  grand  lot  of  Easter  Beurr^  for  dessert  in  February  from 
a  tree  that  grew  on  a  south  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Don- 
caster,  I  concluded  that  trees  would  do  weU  as  pyramids  on  a 
warm  soil  so  much  further  south,  and  so  planted  six  trees  of  that 
yariety.  They  have  borne  a  few  fruits  each  year,  but  they 
were  very  small,  very  much  cracked,  and  quite  devoid  of  flavour 
until  the  last  season,  when  they  grew  to  a  moderate  size,  did  not 
crack,  and  the  flavour  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

I  planted  one  tree  of  the  same  variety  on  a  wall  with  a  south- 
west aspect  that  has  given  us  much  finer  fruit,  but  the  flavour  has 
never  been  geod.  I^t  year  it  bore  a  good  erop,  the  fruits  of 
average  size,  about  8  ozs.  We  are  using  them  at  tne  present  tune, 
but  they  are  very  mealy,  not  to  be  compared  with  those ^grown 
on  the  pyramids  which  were  about  half  the  size,  and,  strahge  to 
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Fay,  were  ripe  two  months  ago.  I  might  write  pages  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  at  fniich  Pears  will  ripen  at  different 
seasons,  one  kind  keeping  good  until  Christmas,  as  a  rale,  then 
the  next  year  upsetting  all  onr  calculations  by  ripening  in  October, 
but  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time  and  paper,  as  I  know  of  no 
way  of  retarding  them.  This  last  autumn  four  kinds  that  should 
have  kept  until  December  were  all  gone  by  the  end  of  October, 
while  one  kind  that  has  always  bewi  ripe  in  October  was  good 
and  firm  in  December.— G.  B. 


CROTON  LEAVES  IN  FLOWER  GLASSES. 

Amyonb  who  has  a  number  of  flower  glasses  to  keep  supplied 
with  cut  flowers  during  the  winter  and  sprine  monthsl  often  finds 
it  more  diflScult  to  obtain  a  supply  of  freui  Fern  mmds  than 
flowers,  especially  during  the  spring,  as  the  fronds  are  cut  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  and  they  keep  firesh  for  a  Tery  short  time  in  such  a 
young  state.  For  the  last  few  years  when  flUing  our  flower 
glasses  we  haye  always  furnished  a  few  with  Croton  leayes  of 
different  varieties,  and  flnd  them  both  useful  and  effective.  Lai^ 
trumpet-shaped  glasses  with  a  few  arching  leaves  of  Croton 
Warreni  give  a  graceful  appearance,  and  for  smaller  glasses  the 
leaves  of  the  old  variegatus  section  answer  well,  and  save  both 
Ferns  and  flowers.  The  plants  that  we  denude  of  their  foliage 
for  this  purpose  are  such  as  have  been  used  for  room-decora- 
tion. Those  plants  when  put  back  to  their  old  quarters,  the  stove, 
generally  lose  all  their  leaves  by  degrees,  and  it  is  best  to  cut 
them  down  and  let  them  start  afresh. — David  Mubbat,  Cttlzean 
Oardem, 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Hiffbland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  held  at  Edinburgh,  Wc.  Jas.  L.  Gruud,  Abbey 
Farm,  North  Berwick,  moved  "  That,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato 
is  rendered  very  precarious  owin^^  to  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  as  it 
appears  that  the  best  mode  of  resisting  it  lies  in  the  raising  and  intro- 
duciiig  new  varieties,  it  be  remitted  to  the  Direotors  to  encourage  the 
same  by  the  giving  of  premiums  or  otherwise."  In.  supporting  his 
motion  Mr.  Guild  said,  "  From  the  time  of  its  introduction  to  the 
vear  1845-46  the  Potato  grew  and  flourished  in  almost  perfect  health, 
but  in  that  year  a  dreadful  calamity  suddenly  overtook  it.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  the  meteorological  conditions  of  that 
year  were,  so  that  we  might  try  to  account  for  the  collapse  which 
took  place ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  seemed  as  if  a  fiery  vapour  had  passed 
over  the  l^d,  for  in  a  few  days  what  were  to  appearance  healthy 
plants  were  nothing  but  blackened  shaws  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other ;  and  so  much  dependance  had  come  to  be  put  on  the 
plant  in  some  quarters,  especially  in  Ireland,  that  the  result  of  its 
failure  was  disastrous,  and  an  amount  of  famme  and  loss  of  life  took 
place  which  was,  happily,  unknown  before  from  such  a  cause  in  the 
annals  of  the  conntiy*  From  that  year  to  the  present  no  season  has 
been  entirely  free  from  blight,  and  for  the  last  ten  years — owing,  I 

suppose,  to  the  amount  of  moisture  and  other  atmospheric  causes 

disease  has  been  rife,  and  great  loss  has  been  sustained  by  farmers. 
I  have  heard  and  know  of  whole  fields  being  actually  ploughed  up 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  sound  tubers  being  too  limited  to  pay  the 
cost  of  lifting.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  has  raised  the 
value  of  land  is  undeniable.  In  East  Lothian  alone  I  would  estimate 
the  rise  from  this  cause  at  £2  an  acre.  Farmers  have  been  growing 
Potatoes  on  land  which  was  never  intended  by  Nature  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  disease  has  been  so  bad  on  that  class  of  soil 
that  their  cultivation  will  have  to  be  given  up,  and  rents  reduced  to 
their  old  figure.  To  show  the  great  importanoe  of  the  Potato  culti- 
vation, and  the  loss  sustained  by  disease,  I  have  made  the  following 
calculation.  Of  course,  my  figures  are  open  to  criticism,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  am  guilty  of  any  exaggeration.  The  total  number  of  acres 
grown  in  the  last  ten  years  in  Scotland,  as  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  is  1,682,627.  I  would  estimate  uie  average  crop  grown 
at  6  tons  an  acre,  making  8,413,185  tons.  Then  the  amount  of  msease 
per  acre  I  would  put  at  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth,  making  a  loss  of 

1,612,726,  at  say  £3  a  ton  £5,047,881 

But  from  this  I  deduct  75  per  cent.,  used  for 
cattle-feeding  or  other  purposes  —  viz., 
1,261,970  tons,  at  £1 1,261,970 

And  leaving  a  total  loss  US  farmers  and  the 
country  of £8,786,911 

If  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  be  taken,  the  loss  by  a  similar  calcula- 
tion is  three  times  as  great,  being  upwards  of  £10,000,000,  or  over 
£1,000,000  a  year.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  meeting 
in  speculating  as  to  what  is  the  origin  or  cause  of  this  disease,  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  the  enemy  exists,  and  that  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent ;  but  I  believe  there  is  now  little  aoubt  that  it  is  a  vege- 
table fungus  which  first  attacks  the  leaves,  and  is  the  result  of  fer- 
mentation under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.    Now,  I  am 


quite  well  aware  that  commissions  have  sat,  inquiries  have  been  made, 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  plague,  but 
hitherto  without  much  success.  While  saying  this,  however,  I  must 
compliment  Herr  Jensen  of  Denmark  on  the  energy  he  has  shown  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  result  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  con- 
ducted with  his  plough  this  year  in  East  Lothian  have  not,  I  am  sure, 
been,  even  to  his  own  mind,  very  Batisfactory. 

There  is  one  way,  and  one  only,  by  which  the  disease  can  be  over- 
come, and  that  Ib  raising  new  varieties  ;  and  I  trust  that  this  meeting 
will  show  by  their  vote  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  by  actual  practice  that  the  various 
sorts  have  a  limited  term  of  life,  where  are  all  the  sorts  which  were 
cultivated  twenty  years  ago  ?  The  end  has  been  the  same  in  each 
case.  They  got  too  tender  and  liable  to  disease,  and  had  to  be  given 
up.  The  once  famous  Regent  is  now  practically  in  disuse.  Pater- 
son's  Victoria  will  soon  follow.  But  that  is  nqt  the  worst  feature  in 
the  case.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  there  was  an  endless  number 
of  varieties ;  now  there  are  only  five  or  six  in  general  cultivation,  and 
all  these  are  more  or  less  diseased  this  year.  To  crown  all,  I  know  of 
only  two  new  varieties  ready  to  take  their  place,  and  evervtbing 
points  to  the  need  of  a  society  such  as  this  stepping  into  the  breach 
with  substantial  encouragement.  I  am  sorry  the  Directors  of  this 
Society  have  seen  fit  to  oppose  my  scheme.  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment used  that  it  should  be  left  to  individual  enterprise,  there  being 
plenty  of  payment  in  bringine  out  a  new  variety.  Was  there  pay- 
ment to  the  rearer  of  the  Yictona  or  Champion  ?  But  even  anp]x>sing 
there  was,  I  deny  that  that  removes  the  responsibilitv  from  this  and 
kindred  societies :  that  ars^ment  is  utterly  untenable.  Why  does 
this  Socictv  hold  shows  and  give  large  premiums  to  the  best  of  the 
different  classes  of  stock  ?  Is  it  not  to  encourage  the  rearing  and 
breeding  of  that  stock  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  the  rearer  of  the 
best  variety  of  new  Potato  should  not  also  obtain  a  premium.  Is  it 
not  the  object  of  this  Society  to  encourage,  not  one  branch  but  all 
branches  of  agriculture  ?  If  that  is  so,  then  I  leave  my  motion  with 
confidence  in  the  hands  of  this  meeting.  I  consider  that  in  times  like 
these,  when  agriculture  has  received  such  a  shock,  that  it  is  particn- 
larl^  the  duty  of  a  society  such  as  this  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  roster  and  encourage  farming  in  all  its  branches,  and  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  it  will  stultify  itself  if  it  refuses  this  small  modicum  of 
help  to  agriculture  which  I  propose." 

Mr.  Gardiner,  Chapelbank,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Scott  Dudgeon,  Longnewton,  said  the  Society  were  indebted  to 
Mr.  Guild  for  bringing  forward  this  matter.  He  did  not  think  the  yearly 
loss  was  over-estimated  at  £10,000,000,  for  in  1879  the  loss  in  Ireland 
alone  was  £8,000,000.  The  Directors,  however,  had  not  opposed  the 
motion,  but  in  the  present  stage  of  their  funds  the^  did  not  tnink  they 
were  justified  in  making  a  grant.  A  select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  sat  on  the  subject  two  years  ago,  and  agreed  that  the  only 
hope  of  repressing  the  disease  was  by  the  creation  of  new  varieties, 
and  the  Committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  Government  should 
appoint  in  each  country  a  superintendent  to  conduct  the  necessary 
experiments  and  furnish  such  new  disease-resisting  varieties.  He 
moved  that  they  memorialise  the  Government,  and  draw  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1880,  ask  what  had  been  done,  and 
press  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  be  carried  out.  Hs 
had  written  to  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  on  the  subject,  and  had  received  a 
telegram  stating  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  hope  of  the 
Government  doing  anything. 

The  amendment  was  seconded,  but  after  some  further  discussion 
Mr.  Guild's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority. — (Irish  Fturmer^ 
GazeUe.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

In  further  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas  I  have  to  say  that  it  resolves 
itself  simply  to  this — 1st,  That  the  whole  horticoltnral  press 
must  be  wrong  or  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  right  Let  me  quote  the 
Gardeners'  MagazinCj  November  26th,  page  €45  : — "  The  other 
end  of  the  Hall  was  occupied  by  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the 
most  magnificent  character  from  the  gardens  of  T.  H.  Bryant,  Bsq., 
Snrbiton."  "  The  most  important  of  the  specimens  were  those 
exhibited  not  for  competition  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  gardener  to  T.  H. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  Gleacaim,  Snrbiton.  These  numbmd  about  thirty, 
and  comprised  standards,  pyramids,  and  dwarf-trained,  the  latter 
measuring  from  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  all  were  splendidly 
flowered  and  highly  finished.  The  dwarf-trained  specimens  were 
unquestionably  some  of  the  very  finest  that  have  ever  been 
exhibited,  and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  the  skill  of  his 
gardener  were  warmly  eulogised  by  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition." 
I  believe  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  said,  "Trained  specimens 
were  poorly  represented  if  we  except  the  magnificent  collection 
at  the  end  of  the  Hall  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  gpudener  to 
T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq."  I  need  not  multiply  quotations,  your  Jonmal 
was  equally  unanimous. 

I  should  not  have  been  so  offended  at  Mr.  Douglas's  remarks 
had  he  not  acted  as  a  Judge  at  the  show.  Further,  he  left  it  two 
months  before  he  ventures  his  opinion.  However,  it  will  take  a 
mncb  cleverer  man  than  Mr.  Douglas  to  alter  a  fact,  and  I  most 


AN  AMATEUB"8  HOLIDAY. 

TWELTE  monthB  ago  I  drew  attentioa  to  the  dUtmctire  featares 
at  a  few  nnrseriep.  withont  a  visit  to  which  Any  hotiila;  would  ba 
□DBBtisfactory.  Yon  may  allow  me  without  detail  a  glanoe  at  one 
(iT  two  of  these.  Althoagb  abler  penB  than  mioe  btve  lately  dealt 
with  some  of  them,  I  have  noticed  a  few  plants  that  were  either 
new  OT  rare.  I  need  not  b«7  that  I  fonnd  the  broader  features  of 
each  eetabliBhmeat,  as  tbe  Roses  ot  Belmont  and  Newtonnards  ; 
the  Pansiet  and  Pinks  of  Paisley ;  tbe  Paoaiea,  Phloxes,  and 
Pentatemons  of  Pinkhilt,  more  than  well  enstaincd.  I  caid  a  year 
ago  that  it  wonld  be  difflcnlt  to  produce  impTOTementg  on  such 
flowers  as  the  Pinks  and  the  Pentstemons  we  alread;  bad.  In 
consonaaoe  with  his  conTictiona  as  to  the  eaily  plautiog  of  Tansies 
whea  done  in  spring,  Mr.  Paal  baa  already  issued  a  circular.  It 
is  mainly  occupied  by  the  Sne  new  sorts  about  to  be  sent  out 
by  him.  It  contains,  bowsTei,  sii  new  Pinks.  I  bare  seen  these 
both  in  tbe  narserj  and  oa  the  exhibition  table.  That  they 
are  added  to  tbe  collection  is  snfGcieat  gnarantee  of  their 
ekceJleoce ;  I  consider  two  of  them  at  least  tmsnrpasGed.  Mr. 
Downie's  new  Pentitetnoas,  too,  such  as  Urs.  Eeywood  and 
William  MoConoacbie,  roister  yet  another  advance.  I  think  I 
may  fairly  claim  acqaaintancs  with  tbe  Pink  and  the  Penlstemou 
in  many  of  the  best  varieties,  and  I  am  glad  tbe  growing  of  these 
two  beautiful  flowers  is  becoming  more  general  among  our  amateur 
florista.  Weie  it  not  that  I  sbnn  the  editorial  steateur,  I  would, 
in  the  hope  ot  enlisting  more  recraits  into  out  lanks,  dilate  yet 
farther  than  I  have  formerly  done  upon  their  attractions. 

In  one  of  the  houses  at  Belfast  I  noticed  tbe  Pas«i flora  quad- 
raDgnlaris  with  its  large  and  striking  blooms,  and  in  tbe  open  air 
Lilium  ImgifloTDm  Wilsoni,  which  was  there  of  dwarfer  habit 
than  I  have  since  seen  arajgned  t«  it.  A  very  attractive  bouse  of 
show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  in  beantifal  condition  was  one  of 
the  many  sights  at  Belmont.  By  mncb  tbe  best  Dahlias  I  saw 
were  at  Newtownards.  They  were  remarkably  good  for  any  season, 
especially  so  for  the  last  The  Tea  Kosea  were  even  then  rapidly 
ripening  their  wood,  and  were  tooereata  temptation  to  be  resisted. 
w>w  a  dozen  or  two  will  succeed  with  me  out  of  doors  remains 
to  be  phown. 

At  Rothesay  I  tonnd  Mr.  Dobbie  engrossed  in  harvesting  his 
French  Marigolds.  I  saw  the  large  quantity  of  his  equally 
fine  Alters  which  he  had  previously  secured  in  capital  condi- 
tion, and  had  a  look  over  nis  Pansies,  among  which  were  some 
fine  new  varieties  in  the  different  sections. 

At  Pinkhill  I  saw  tbe  new  black  Qrape  which  ought  to  be  Best- 
rate,  honoured  as  it  is  to  bear  the  name  oE  John  Downie.  It  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  Journal.  I  repeat  by  rote  that  it 
combines  the  best  properties  of  the  Muscat  and  Oros  Colmsn, 
and  I  was  lately  told  that  its  keeping  qualities  are  qnite  satis- 
factory. I  saw  also  in  one  of  the  bouses  a  plant,  not  then  in- 
bloom,  which  I  bad  never  before  heard  of — a  black  Richardia-like 
plant.  Tbe  flower  is  in  shape  and  size  like  tbe  ordinary  Lily  of 
the  Nile,  but  in  colour  and  texture  like  black-silk  velvet,  Mr. 
Downie,  I  believe,  obtained  it  from  a  eentlemnn  who  a  few  years 
ago  brought  it  from  its  native  habitat  in  Egypt.  Contrast  recalls 
another  tlower  that  I  heard  of  on  the  tame  day  when,  in  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Qardens,  Hr.  Lindsay  pointed  out  a  plant  of 
Oentiana  acanlis  of  which  the  flower  is  white. 

In  the  Pilrig  Nurseries  I  observed  a  very  large  plant  of  Veronica 
Andersonii  and  Saxifraga  MacNabiana,  with  a  sturdy  habit  and 
while  and  crimson  blooms,  both  very  desirable  flowers.  The  plant 
ot  Uai^hal  Niel  at  Pilrig,  mentioned  by  a  correspondent  some 
time  ago,  covers  nearly  60  feet  by  21  leet  of  tbe  glass.  It  seems 
to  produce  flower  bads  almost  all  tbe  year  round,  but  the  require- 
ments ot  the  other  plants  in  tbe  large  house  do  not  permit  it 
having  the  treatment  it  would  require  for  their  development. 
1  saw  several  line  buds  on  the  last  day  of  Beptember.  I  quote  the 
stutement  of  a  gentleman  then  present  that  there  is  a  plant  of  the 
Uartehal  at  East  Linton  that  is  perpetnaL 

This  is  a  short  prelude  to  a  sketch  of  some  nurseries  further 
north  which  wiil  oe  given  in  a  future  issue.— A  NoaiHSKK 
Amatedb. 


top.  As  tbe  youQg  j(rowth»  appear  they  are  tied  down  for  about  two 
months.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  stralj^bt  up  at  flret  the  bass 
does  Dot  get  properly  furnished.  As  tbe  plants  increaas  with  age  tie 
or  peg  some  ot  the  old  wood  at  pruning  time  down  doss  to  the  ground, 
and  regulate  the  other  up  the  trellis  as  required,  when,  if  properly 
trained,  at  flowering  time  they  are  one  mass  of  bloom  from  the  grouud 
to  the  top  ot  the  trAlia.— A  Yoima. 


CLlMATlsia  AS  IsOLATBD  SpicillBKS. — Clematises  as  specimens 
on  the  lawn  are  very  beautiful  when  well  trained  and  attended  to. 
At  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  xacb  specimeui  may  be  seen,  and  duiiug 
the  months  of  Augaet  and  September  they  are  pillars  of  bloom,  and 
are  much  admired.    They  are  planted  out  in  well-prepared  round 


"F.  P.  D."  writes  as  follows  concerning  Cabbolic  Acid  and 
Gltcbbihe  as  an  Inbecticide:— "The  value  of  carbolic  acid 
for  destroying  mealy  bug  and  other  horticultural  pests  is  testified 
to  by  your  correspondent  '  C.  P.  P.'  Like  many  others,  however, 
he  appears  to  think  tbe  acid  is  nearly  insolnble  in  water.  The 
fact  that  the  addition  ot  a  little  glycerine  to  the  acid  before  Its 
dilution  renders  it  perfectly  soluble  In  water  is  not  generally 
known.  Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  can,  however,  in  this  way 
secure  a  perfeoUy  reliable  insecticide  ot  any  strength  required." 

A  LABGB  cnltivator  ot  Potatoes  in  Kent  informs  ns  that 

Magnuu  BONiru  is  now,  and  has  been  tor  some  time,  realising 
the  highest  prices  fn  the  London  markets,  and  he  states  it  is  tho 
same  in  most  other  large  markets  in  the  kingdom. 

Wk  shall  shortly  place  before  onr  readers  estimates  ot 

PoTATOKS  roB  TABLE  UBE  AKD  UABKBT  puBPoaBB  which  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  many  of  the  leading  cultivators  in  most  of  the 
counties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  tbe  nature  of  the  soU, 
time  and  mode  of  planting,  mannre  employed,  and  an  outline  of 
culture  are  given  in  most  cases,  information  of  practical  value  is 
prov  ided  at  an  opportune  time — tbe  eve  of  the  planting  season 

A  GOBBBBPONDBNT  in  Surrey  sends  us  some  blooms  ot  the 

JAFANESB  CHBiaANTHBUCHB  Meo  Ubbbilees,  C&y  Kano,  Bud 
Ethel,  which  are  ismarkably  bright  and  fresh  for  this  time  ot 
year,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a  few  notes  from  him  respect- 
ing tbe  method  ot  caltare  be  has  adopted. 

The   Dundee  UOBTicm.TDBAL  Sdcibtt  will  hold  k 

Flotal  Fete  on  August  23Ed,  21th,  and  25th  ot  the  present  year, 
when  a  large  nnmber  ot  valuable  prises  will  be  offered  tor  plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  203  classes  being  enumerated  in  the 
schedule.  Tbe  financial  report  for  the  past  year  stales  that  the 
Sixsiety  has  a  balance  of  £324  in  its  favour. 

Mb,  Jobn  Leslib,  Tbe  Gardens,  Springkell,  Ecoletecban, 

writes  : — "  I  enclose  table  of  Rainfall  registered  here  tor  each 
month  during  the  year  1882,  Yon  will  observe  that  July  has  Oie 
heaviest  rainfall.  We  had  during  that  month  some  of  the  heaviest 
showers  that  ever  were  known  in  this  district — January  1-G4  inch, 
February  3'TT  inches,  March  297  inches,  April  1-11  inches,  Hay 
2'2  inches,  June  4'Sl  inches,  July  10  S  inches,  Augnst  I'll  inches^ 
Beptember  2-33  inches,  October  3-55  inches,  November  3'9G  inches, 
December  1-01  inches ;  total  18-11  inches." 

These   is   evidently   a  good   demand    for   ChbistiUs 

ROBEB — i.0.,  Hellebobks,  for  we  have  recently  noticed  that 
several  florists  in  the  melropolie  are  charging  Zd.  per  bloom  for 
them.  These  are  chiefly  of  tbe  large-flowered  pure  while  variety  of 
Helleborus  niger  maximns  ;  but  even  some  ot  tbe  smaller  forms 
realise  good  prices,  and  in  Uovent  Qarden  they  are  freely  employed 
in  bouquets.  Indeed,  a  really  Sue  flower  of  maiimns  is  but  little 
inferior  to  a  Eucharis  bloom,  and  some  prefer  the  former,  as  tbe 
latter  has  a  bad  centre  for  bouquet  work.  We  have  heard  of  a 
grower  who  states  that  he  has  realised  £60  in  one  season  by 
forcing  Bellebores  early  and  sending  tbe  blooms  to  special 
markets. 
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Hb.  B.  p.  BB0THBB8T0N  sends  a  good  flower  of  Chbts- 

AKTHSMXTM  Faib  Haid  Of  QUBBKBKT,  whloh  he  States  is  the 
first  produced  by  some  plants  upon  which  he  has  been  experi- 
menting with  the  Tiew  to  obtaining  Ute  flowers.  Though  rather 
loose  the  bloom  was  attractive,  and  such  flowers  would  proye  use- 
ful at  this  season.    Perhaps  he  will  relate  his  mode  of  treatment. 

<—  We  have  reoeiTed  from  the  Sdenoe  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  a  notification  respecting  the  St.  Pbtbbsbuboh 

INTEBNATIONAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  EZHIBITIOK  Aim  BOTARICAL 

CoKGBBSS  that  is  to  be  held  this  year,  and  to. which  we  haye 
previously  refened. 

''  Thebb  is  nothing,*'  writes  a  oorrsspondent  in  reference 

to  CHOICE  VLOWEB  BBBD8,  "  which  oauses  so  much  disappoint  • 
ment  to  the  amateur  as,  after  spending  6#.  upon  a  small  packet  of 
choicest  seed,  to  find  the  plants  produced  bear  blooms  which  are 
worthless.  This  has  just  happened  to  me  with  a  large  batch  of 
Cinerarias.  Had  I  known  what  the  seed  was  I  would  not  have 
accepted  it  as  a  gift.  It  is  very  trying  to  find  oae*s  money,  time, 
and  trouble  all  wasted  and  the  house  cumbered  with  plants  fit 
only  for  the  refuse  heap  as  soon  as  the  blooms  expand.*' 

— -*  In  Covent  Garden  Market  Obchid  flowbbs  now  form  an 
important  portion  of  the  florist's  stock  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  At  the  present  time  the  useful  Dendrobinm  nobile  is 
strongly  represented,  many  cutting  the  entire  growths  instead  of 
sending  the  flowers  singly.  Some  richly  coloured  varieties  of 
this  Orchid  are  frequenUy  seen,  and  they  are  difficult  to  surpass  ; 
but  some  of  the  bouquetists  have  a  curious  method  of  arranging 
Dendrobium  flowers  with  the  lip  uppermost,  which  has  an 
unnatural  appearance,  though  the  colour  in  the  lip  can  be  seen 
better.  Odontoglossum'Alexandrse  and  0.  Pescatorei  are  evidently 
indispensable,  while  Lsdias,  Cattleyas,  and  many  others  in  their 
season  are  largely  represented. 

A  COBBESFONDENT  Writes :— "  In  an  essay  by  Dr.  H.  P. 

Walcott  upon  Chbtsanthehumb  Ain>  tbeib  cultubb,  which 
was  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  early  in 
the  present  year,  and  reprinted  in  the  American  Cultivator,  occurs 
a  statement  which  will  somewhat  astonish  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Bngliflh  exhibitions.  After  commending  the  system  of  cul- 
ture adopted  here,  the  essayist  states  that  '  (mly  incurved  bio  oms 
are  shown  at;the  great  London  shows.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  whence  the  doctor  obtained  this  piece  of  information, 
and  he  certainly  cannotread  the  Bnglish  horticultural  periodicals 
very  carefully,  or  he  would  not  have  committed  so  strange  a 
blunder." 

—  Mb.  Fobtbb  informs  fns  that  he  has  placed  the  entire 
stock  of  his  FosTEB's  Seedling*  Potato  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Pennell  k  Sons,  nurserymen,  Lino^*  This  variety,  it  may  be 
remembered,  wa^,  after  being  tried  at  Chiswick,  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  by'tfae  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in  1881. 

An  excellent  cultivator  and  competent  judge  of  Orchids 

sends  us  the  following  note  on  ])bnpbobium  Leegbianum 
(D.  nobile  x  heterocarpum)  ;-*''  Mr.  Swan  has  sent  fresh  flowers 
of  three  of  the  best  forms  of  this  charming  hybrid  Dendrobe,  all 
distinct  in  sise'^and  colouring,  but  characteristically  alike  in 
Btmcture  and  parentage.  Mr.  Swan  has  bloomed  eighteen  plants 
of  thi»2  fine  hybrid  this  season,  some  of  ^the  varieties  closely  ap- 
proaching D.  Ainsworthil  (which  is  of  the  same  parentage),  while 
others  are  as  flne,  if  not  even  flner,  than  D.  splendidlssimum.  All 
are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Swan  and  his  worthy  employer  may  well 
feel  proudly  gratified  at  having  reared  such  a  free-blooming  and 
useful  iiybrid  to  their  collection,  wherehi,  we  believe,  D.  Leechi- 
anum  is  unique.' 

We  learn  from  the  Et»em  Timei  that  a  pbesentation  to 

Mb.  James  Douglas  was  recently  made  by  the  scholars  and 


teachers  of  the  Oongregational  Sunday  School,  Barking,  where  he 
has  been  teacher  and  superintendent  for  the  past  nineteen  years ; 
and  as  he  is  about  to  leave  Loxford  HaU  Gardens  for  Mr.  WhU- 
bourn's  new  estate.  Great  Gearies,  it  was  thought  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  accord  him  some  recognition  of  their  esteem.  The  pre- 
sentation took  the  form  of  a  handsome  marble  timepiece  and  a 
pair  of  tanas  to  match. 

«  J.  J."  writes :~'' A  short  time  ago  a  note  appeared  in 

the  Journal  from  the  Irish  larmtrs'  Gatette  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  it  «had  been  demonstrated  that  dwarf  plants  of 
LucuuA  GBATissncA  with  fine  heads  of  fiower  can  be  grown  in 
6-inch  pots.'  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give  instructions 
for  doing  this  I  should  be  much  obliged.  I  have  had  partial 
success,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  maintain  a  plant  in  good 
health.  The  plants  sent  out  from  nurseries  are  generally  poor 
specimens  struggling  for  life ;  and  when  visiting  some  of  the  best 
nurseries  to  choose  one  with  a  determination  of  making  one  mooe 
attempt  to  grow  it,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  anything 
worth  having.  Why  is  ttiis?  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  as 
sweet  as  beautif uL  Can  no  one  solve  the  problem  of  its  eaqr 
culture?" 

Vebt  attractive  in  the  Orchid  House  at  Kew  just  now  are 

several  plants  of  Ljblia  albida,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
winter-fiowering  Orchids.  The  fiowers  are  pleasingly  fragrant,  of 
moderate  size,  and  are  borne  five  or  six  near  the  end  of  a  raceme 
18  inches  to  2  feet  long.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  pure 
white,  the  lip  being  white,  streaked  with  purple  at  the  base  and 
having  a  yellow  ridge  in  the  centre.  A  variety  termed  bella  is 
also  grown,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  species  by  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  tipped  with  purple,  affording  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  pure  white  blooms  of  the  ordinary  type.  Both 
succeed  well  on  blocks  in  a  warm  house.  Leelia  furf nraoea  Is 
flowering  freely  on  a  block,  the  pale  mauve  sepals  and  petals  being 
tipped  with  purple,  the  lip  of  a  similar  cdonr,  with  the  wings 
white.  In  the  same  house  Omithidinm  Sophronitis,  a  diminutive 
Orchid,  is  also  noteworthy  for  its  numerous  small  orange-ecarlet 
flowers ;  and  in  a  small  pot  suspended  from  the  roof  it  both  grows 
and  flowers  freely.  The  fragrant  Dendrobium  aureum  perfumes 
the  East  Indian  house  most  agreeably.  One  fine  specimen  is 
flowering  abundantiy,  its  long-noded  growths  having  in  some 
cases  twenty  or  more  flowers  borne  in  pairs  and  triplets.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  the  lip  orange  or  brownish.  It  is 
grown  in  a  basket,  the  stems  being  somewhat  pendulous. 

i—  The  official  returns  of  the  wine  habybst  in  Aloeua 
for  the  past  year  show  rapid  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Vine  in  the  French  dependency,  although  in  France  itself,  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  and  the  bad  weather,  the  very 
reverse  has  been  the  case.  The  total  area  of  land  now  devoted  to 
viniculture  in  the  provinces  of  Algiers,  Constantine,  and  Oran  is 
23,724  hectares  (about  69,000  acres),  of  which  19,700  hectares 
produce  the  black,  and  4,024  the  white  Grape.  In  1878  the  total 
area  was  only  17,614  hectares.  The  yield  of  wine  during  last 
year  was  400,197  hectolitres  (about  9,500,000  gallons),  showing  a 
considerable  increase  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  the 
preceding  year. 

TOBONTO  in  Canada,  follovring  the  example  of  Chicago^  ia 

engaged  in  laying  out  a  boulevabd  which  is  to  encirde  the 
whole  city,  and  is  to  consist  of  a  road  100  yards  wide,  adorned 
occasionaUy  wiUi  flower  beds.  A  "BottenBow"  or  ridingaUey 
is  also  to  be  provided,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  preserved  and  kept 
in  order  at  the  public  expense.  The  similar  boulevards  at  Chicago 
are  a  great  success,  and  are  nmch  appreciated  by  the  dtiiens  of 
that  densely  peopled  dtj. 

— —  In  Signer  Berti's  pn^ect  for  beplanting  roBSBis  nr 


Italy,  the  som  of  about  forty-eight  million  franca  is  fhns  dig- 
triboted  among  the  different  provinoes  :  —  Piedmont,  seyen 
millions ;  Lombardj,  nine  millions ;  Venetia,  two  millions ; 
Liguria,  two  and  a  half  millions ;  Emilia,  eight  millions ;  the 
Marches  and  TJmbria,  one  a  half  million  ;  Tuscany,  two  millions  ; 
Lasto,  139,000 ;  Meridional  Adriatica,  four  milUons  and  a  half ; 
Sicily,  three  millions ;  Sardinia,  fire  millions ;  Meridional 
Tirrena,  2,800,000  francs. 

In  the  Journal  of  Ibrestry  for  the  present  month  Dr. 

Lyons,  M.P.,  has  an  able  and  exhaustive  article  upon  the 
BB-AFTOBESTiNa  OF  IRELAND,  which  we  oommend  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  important  sabject. 
Dr.  Lyons  has  chiefly  considered  the  matter  in  an  historical  point 
of  yiew,  stating  the  means  by  which  the  extensive  forests  that 
once  existed  in  Ireland  have  been  gradually  destroyed,  and  also 
the  remedial  measure  adopted  or  adrocated  at  intervals  during 
later  years.  ^ 

The  Maneheiter  City  News  records  the  death  of  a  well- 
known  local  botanist,  Mr.  W.  Hobsbfibld,  which  took  place  on 
the  17th  ult.  «*He  was  bom  April  16tb,  1816,  at  Besses.  His 
father  was  John  Horsefield,  who  died  in  1864.  This  John  Horse- 
field  was  a  botanist  well  known  in  his  day  throughout  Lancashire, 
and,  like  many  northern  botanists,  he  was  a  working  man.  His 
son  William,  brought  up  in  a  home  where  botany'was  the  constant 
subject  of  conversation,  acquired  a  love  for  that  delightful  science, 
and  from  his  boyhood  he  entered  heartily  into  the  study  of  it.  He 
was  much  given  to  botanical  excursions,  and  in  company  with 
another  well-known  botanist,  James  Percival,  he  rambled  over 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  For 
many  years  he  vras  President  of  the  Prestwich  Botanical  Society, 
and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  filled  the  office  of  postman  at 
Whitefield.  He  was  highly  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  lived  as  a  man  whose  character  was  without  reproach.*' 


PEARS  AND  APPLES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Ck)iiTs  DB  Lamt  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  prolific  Pear 
I  had  this  year.  I  have  only  three  trees— one  against  a  west  wall, 
the  other  two  bush  fruit  trees  which  have  not  been  much  pruned, 
but  allowed  to  extend  their  outer  branches  as  they  were  alongside 
a  wire  fence.  All  three  trees  fruited  this  year  and  ripened 
well.  Like  all  other  districts  we  suffered  from  the  severe  gale  of 
April  29th.  I  was  away  from  home  at  the  time  in  Devonshire  at 
Torquay.  I  had  left  my  trees  behind  a  most  promising  mass  of 
bloom,  but,  as  was  tiie  case  in  the  south — (for  I  never  witnessed 
such  havoc  as  there  was  to  the  tender  foliage  and  opening  blossoms 
of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees,  not  .only  of  the  Pears  and  Apples, 
but  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  Hawthorn,  Laburnum,  &c.) — so  it  was, 
I  found,  in  the  north,  though  the  gale  was  not  quite  so  severe.  I 
left  an  espalier  of  Z^phirin  Or^goire  Pear,  for  instance,  quite 
covered  with  bloom.  When  I  came  back,  as  it  was  more  exposed 
to  the  direct  influence  of  the  westerly  gale  than  most  of  mv  rears, 
there  was  hardly  a  leaf,  and  certainly  no  vestige  of  a  blossom 
left.  It  made  fresh  growth,  and,  oddly  enough,  even  blossomed 
again  late  in  August.  The  only  position  where  I  had  any  fruit 
on  Apples  and  Pears  was  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  larger  and 
older-established  Apples  which  were  not  so  exposed  to  the  gale — 
a  great  contrast  to  the  extraordinary  crop  of  1881,  when  we  could 
hardly  find  room  to  store  them.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear,  on 
a  young  bush  tree,  was  also  good  with  me. 

Benrr^  d*Amanlis  Pear  &,  in  my  opinion,  much  overrated 
merely  because  it  looks  well  on  the  table,  but  it  has  been  voted 
here  very  little  better  than  a  Turnip.  Beurr^  Diel,  again,  is  not 
worth  growing  north  of  the  Trent. 

Amongst  Apples  I  can  strongly  recommend  as  sure  bearers 
Winter  Hawthomden  and  Mugil,  and  till  one  has  grown  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  against  a  south  waU  or  in  an  orchard  house  we  do 
not  luLow  what  a  really  fine-fiavoured  and  valuable  Apple  it  is. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  highly  flavoured  and  certain  bearers 
amongst  the  early  Apples  is  Irish  Peach,  and  among  the  later 
sorts  Wyken  Pippin,  wnich  has  rarely  failed  with  me,  and  though 
only  small  is  a  very  good-flavoured  Apple.  Here  in  the  north  the  old 
Cookpit  isgood  ;  Improved  Cockpit,  which,  though  a  larger  Apple, 
keepe  no  better ;  Scotch  Hunthonse,  and  Wellington  or  Dume- 


low*s  Seedling  arc  still  the  best  for  kitchen  purposes  during  the 
winter,  and  the  old  Keswick  Codlin  and  Lord  Suffield  to  begin 
with;  then  follow  old  Hawthomden  and  Gk>lden  Noble,  with 
Alfriston  and  Warner's  King,  which  many  persons  are  Inclined 
to  keep  too  long.  I  find  it  best  with  me  in  November  and 
December,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  kitchen  Apples  we  have.— 
C.  P.  P.  

RIPENING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  WOOD. 

This  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  should  not  be  j^assed 
over  without  consideration  and  diacussion.  I  have  been  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  what  the  advocates  of  the  '*  ripening  system  "  had 
to  say  on  this  matter.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  has  in  previous  volumes  been  advocated  as  essential,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  (loints  in  the  culture  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum towards  producing  compact,  well-shaped,  symmetrical 
blooms  of  the  finest  exhibition  quality.  But  now,  although  a 
writer  on  page  22,  who  is  evidently  not  a  tyro  in  Chiysanthemnm 
culture,  has  stated  he  attaches  very  little  importance  to  ripening 
the  wood,  no  one  in  favour  of  the  practice  has  nven  the  roBult  of 
his  experience.  Has  the  practice  been  abanaoned  for  a  more 
liberal  system  of  cultivation  ? 

Like  *'  Grower  and  Exhibitor  "  I  consider  there  is  no  imfjort- 
ance  to  be  attached  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  that  it  is 
unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  the  energy  of  the  plants  to  bring 
them  to  a  standstill  by  keeping  them  in  small  pots  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  render  the  growths  hard  and  woody.  The  past  season 
has  been  notable  for  the  absence  of  sun,  and  the  blooms  generally 
last  autumn  were  not  behind  in  size  or  quality  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year ;  in  fact,  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  been  remark- 
able for  heavy  rainfalls  and  an  absence  of  sun,  yet  during  those 
seasons  Chrysanthemum  culture  has  made  rapid  progress,  and 
blooms  of  equal  merit  were  not  staged  at  any  previous  shows  that 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  I  prefer  by  no  means  sunless  seasons 
in  which  to  grow  Chrysanthemums,  but  the  past  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  unripened  wood.  I  maintain  that  if  the  plants  are 
potted  as  they  require  it,  grown  without  check  in  an  unshaded 
position,  and  secured  to  stakes  so  that  air  can  circulate  amongst 
the  foliage  freely,  the  wood  will  ripen  sufficiently  as  it  is  made  in 
a  natural  manner  without  the  assistance  of  artificial  means.  That 
finer  blooms  can  be  produced  after  hot  dry  seasons  has  yet  to  be 
proved.    What  say  others  ?— Scientu. 

YOUB  able  correspondent  Mr.  G.  Lyne,  refers  to  my  observa- 
tions on  ripening  the  wood  of  these  plants.  I  have  seen  much 
trouble  taken,  and  no  doubt  he  has  too,  to  place  plants  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  could  receive  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  ]>ossible, 
such  as  at  the  front  of  a  south  wall,  with  the  object  of  ripening 
the  wood.  I  have  seen  them  kept  for  weeks  in  small  pots  to 
harden  the  wood,  and  have  known  water  withheld  for  a  time  with 
the  same  object.  These  are  practices  that  have  been  adopted,  and 
it  is  making  the  stems  quite  hard  and  woody  by  such  means  that 
I  objected  to.  I  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  such  extreme  and 
artificial  ripening  means  destraction  to  the  lower  foliage.  Tour 
correspondent  will  admit  that  when  the  wood  is  very  hard  that 
the  fiower  buds  seldom  open  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  come 
one-sided — in  fact,  are  generally  useless. 

I  know  the  Chrysanthemum  requires  a  light  and  airy  position, 
therefore  I  stand  the  plants  In  single  rows  by  the  side  of  walks, 
I  did  not  assert  that  the  plants  will  grow  satisfactorily  in  a  shady 
position.    As  for  buds  formed  in  October,  I  should  remove  them 

Sromptly,  as  I  am  sure  they  would  be  robbing  the  principal 
owers.— Gbower  and  Exhibitob. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


Though  dispersed  so  widely  through  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  species  of  the  genus  Cypripedium  bear  a  strong  likeness  to 
each  other  in  the  form  of  their  fiowers,  and  there  are  few  Orchids 
which  are  so  easily  distinguished  by  the  uninitiated  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lady  Slipper  family.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
prominent  pouch-like  labellum  which  in  most  Orchids  is  strangely 
formed,  but  in  few  large  genera  is  the  shape  so  uniform  as  in 
that  being  now  considered.  Both  hardy  and  tropical  species, 
European,  Asiatic,  and  American,  bear  this  peculiarly  modified 
organ  that  is  so  obviously  of  special  importance  in  the  attraction 
of  insects  to  aid  in  the  fertilisation.  Oiie  old  designation  of  the 
British  species  (C.  Calceolus),  Calceolus  Marianus,  the  general 
title  of  Ladies*  Slippers,  and  the  American  Mocassin  Flowers,  have 
all  been  derived  nom  the  form  of  the  lip,  and  the  generic  name, 
literally  Yenus's  Slipper  is  also  a  classical  rendering  of  the  same 
pecnliari^.    The  greatest  difEerenoe  is  that  between  the  hardy 
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and  the  tropical  species,  the  latter  being  evergreen,  and  the 
former  producing  larger  lighter  leayes  that  die  each  year  as 
winter  approaches. 

Structurally  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  flowers,  though 
they  are  widely  separated  from  all  other  Orchids  by  several 
stroDgly  marked  peculiarities.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
in  the  pollinia  and  column.  It  is  well  known  that  the  column  of 
Orchid  flowers  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the 
pistil  with  three  stamens,  and  in  the  majority  of  species  two  of 
these  stamens  are  suppressed,  and  the  anther  of  one  only  appears 
as  the  pollen  masses  under  the  cup  at  the  apex  of  the  columu, 
the  stigma  being  confined  to  a  cavity  lower  down  on  the  column* 
In  the  Cypripediums,  however,  there  is  a  singular  divergence 
from  this  character :  the  apex  of  the  column,  instead  of  producing 
the  one  anther— t.^.,  the  pollinia,  has  a  large  flat  angular  expan- 
sion, t/vo  anthers  being  developed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column 
below  the  apical  plate.  This  anyone  can  readily  observe  by 
carefully  dissecting  a  flower,  and  the  method  by  which  cross- 
fertilisation  can  be  effected,  if  desired,  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
So  strange  a  structure  has  reference  to  cross-fertilisation  by 
insects,  which  in  several  species  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  manner. 

The  species  are  mostly  terrestrial  in  habit,  though  a  few  are 
found  occasionally  upon  trees  in  their  native  localities,  the  deci- 
duous section  being  confined  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  Old 
and  New  World,  while  the  others  .are  found  in  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula and  Archipelago,  the  warmer  regions  of  North  America,  and 
even  in  Peru.  Of  the  tropical  Ladies'  Slippers  many  have  beauti- 
fully blotched  or  marbled  leaves,  the  vanegation  taking  the  form 
of  irregular  transverse  bars,  or  dark  green  spots  and  blotohes  on 
a  lighter  ground ;  and,  like  some  of  the  Pbalssnopsids,  these  plante 
are  handsome  at  all  times  of  the  year,  whether  flowering  or  not. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  a  two-ranked  (distichous)  manner — 
that  is,  they  are  Arranged  opposite  each  other  after  the  style  of 
the  Vandas  and  similar  plante ;  they,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  length  and  breadth,  the  plain  green  forms  having  the  most 
narrow  leaves,  and  usually  the  longest  None  of  them  produces  a 
pseudo-bulb,  tliough  in  the  case  of  the  hardy  species,  which  lose 
their  foliage  annually,  this  is  supplied  by  a  tub^ous  rootetock, 
from  which  the  growth  is  developed  each  season  ;  the  latter  also 
commonly  attain  to  a  greater  height  than  the  evergreen  forms, 
which  do  not  reach  any  great  dimensions,  fresh  growths  being 
prodaced  from  the  base,  and  there  is  thus  more  tendency  to  lateral 
than  upward  extension.  The  flowers  are  generally  produced 
singly  Qor  in  pairs)  on  stems  a  foot  or  more  in  height  that  arise 
from  the  centre  of  the  growths  or  axils  of  the  leaves ;  and  one 
remarkable  character  of  many  of  the  species  is  the  great  time  the 
flowers  continue  in  good  condition  upon  the  plante,  often  exceed- 
ing a  month,  and  in  some  cases  even  continuing  fresh  for  six 
weeks.  Flowers  also  last  exceedingly  well  when  cut  from  the 
plante,  and  are  thus  very  useful  for  floral  decoration,  though  the 
strangeness  of  their  form  unsuite  them  for  arranging  with  most 
other  flowers,  and  they  usually  appear  best  alone. 

GuLTUBB. — Cypripediums  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  useful  and  easily 
cultivated  Orchids  known.  One  very  importent  point  to  observe 
is  that  as  regards  the  tropical  species,  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  no  distinctly  marked  season  of  rest,  like  that  needed 
by  many  of  the  pseudo-bulbous  Orchids,  is  requisite.  Any 
attempt  at  regularly  withholding  water  at  certein  seasons  will 
result  in  failure,  as  all  Orchid  growers  know  perfectly  well, 
but  an  amateur  at  the  first  attempt  might  be  induced  to  give 
incorrect  treatment  in  this  respect.  Water  must  be  constantly 
supplied  at  all  times ;  but  in  the  winter  greater  care  is  needed, 
especially  with  some  of  the  delicate  sorts,  as,  though  impatient  of 
any  approach  to  drought,  they  are  nearly  as  much  injured  by  too 
literal  supplies  at  the  dull  season,  as  the  plante  are  then  liable  to 
suffer  from  damp,  especially  if  a  suiteble  temperature  cannot  be 
mainteined.  The  house  devoted  to  East  Indian  Orchids  suite  the 
majority  of  tropical  species,  but  they  will  also  thrive  very  well  in  an 
ordinary  stove ;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage,  for  there  are  many 
esteblishments  in  which  a  house  cannot  be  set  apart  for  Orchids 
alone.  The  shady  side  should  be  preferably  assigned  to  them,  other- 
wise they  will  need  careful  shading  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 

As  regards  soil  they  are  also  not  very  particular,  all  succeeding 
very  w^l  in  a  compost  of  peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and  sand,  the 
stronger-growing  sorts  being  benefited  by  a  moderate  proportion 
of  light  turfy  loam.  It  is  strange,  however,  in  what  seemingly 
nnsuiteble  soils  Orchids,  and  amongst  them  Cypripediums,  will 
often  grow  satisfactorily  :  for  instence,  I  once  visited  a  small 
garden  where  the  stock  of  plante  grown  under  glass  was  very 
limited,  and  the  Orchids  represented  were  two  species  only — 
namely,    Odontoglossum  Alexandrsa  and  Cypripedium  insigne. 


These  were  potted  in  a  mixture  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  turfy  loam? 
and  sand,  and  yet  the  plante  were  in  most  vigorous  health  and 
flowered  as  freely  as  could  be  desired  by  the  greatest  admirer  of 
Orchids.  I  should  not,  however,  advise  a  trial  of  this  compost, 
though  the  fact  is  noteworthy  as  showing  that  the  importence 
often  attached  to  special  soils  mixed  in  exact  proportions  is  not 
altogether  invariable. 

The  species  in  cultivation  are  numerous,  and  the  hybrids  that 
have  been  obteined  in  recent  years  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  sorte,  so  that  now  there  is  a  long  list  to  select  from.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  are  devoted  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these  under 
the  heads  Tropical  and  Hardy  Species. 

TROPICAL  CYPRIPBDIUJiB. 

These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  four  groups — ^those  with 
marbled  or  variegated  foliage,  those  having  plain  green  foliage, 
the  Selenipedium  section,  and  the  hybrids  that  have  been  obteined 
between  the  preceding. 

Sfecies  with  Marbled  Foliage.— One  of  the  best  known 
in  this  group  is  C.  barbatum,  which  is  a  really  useful  Orchid,  and 
ranks  high  in  the  favour  of  amateurs  and  others.  The  chief 
beauty  of  the  flower  is  in  the  large  size  and  pretty  markings  of 
the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  of  rounded  or  heart-snaped  form,  white 
at  the  upper  part,  streaked  and  clouded  with  purple  of  varying 
degrees  of  redness  at  the  lower  part.  The  lip  is  very  dark,  often 
nearly  black,  the  petels  being  aark  purple  with  a  row  of  little 
tufte  of  hair  on  each  margin.  It  is  one  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
species,  being  found  in  Java  and  contiguous  localities.  Severid 
handsome  varieties  are  in  cultivation  under  the  names  of  nigrum, 
superbum,  Veitchianum,  &c.  C.  biflorum  is  an  Indian  species 
closely  related  to  the  above,  but  by  no  means  so  well  known.  Ite 
foliage  is  more  attractively  mottled,  and  it  flowers  earlier  than 
C.  barbatum,  usually  in  the  present  month,  but,  like  that,  its 
blooms  are  very  durable,  continuing  in  good  condition  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  C.  concolor  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  species.  The  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  are  nearly  equal  in 
size  and  form,  elliptical,  creamy  yellow  with  numerous  small 
dark  dpte,  the  lip  being  comparatively  smalL  The  foliage  is 
beautifully  marbled,  and  alone  renders  the  plant  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. A  little  limestone  is  needed  in  the  compost  employed 
for  this  plant,  and  it  succeeds  well  in  an  ordinary  stove. 
0.  Dayanum — the  foliage  of  this  species  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
flowers,  the  latter  being  green,  white,  and  purple,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy as  commemorating  the  name  of  J.  Day,  £sq.,  of  Tottenham, 
whose  magnificent  collection  was  dispersed  a  year  or  two  ago. 
C.  liookerae — this  again  has  very  handsome  foliage,  indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  best  in  that  respect,  but  the  brownish-purple  flowers 
cannot  be  compared  with  many  others  of  the  genus  as  regards 
beauty  or  brightness.  C.  BuUenianum  (fig.  26,  e)  is  a  Bornean 
species  related  to  C.  Hookerse,  but  it  is  even  more  attractive  in  its 
foliage,  the  contrast  between  the  dark  spote  and  the  light  ground 
colour  being  very  striking.  C.  purpuratum  (fig.  26,  a)  is  another 
species  with  dark  spotted  foliage ;  the  fiowers,  too,  are  rather 
pretty,  the  dorsd  sepals  being  white,  veined  longitudinally  with 

furple ;  the  petels  are  broad  purple,  and  the  lip  of  similar  colour, 
t  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Knight  of  Chelsea  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

That  handsome  Bornean  species,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  which 
Mr,  F.  W.  Burbidge  introduced  for  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
must  not  be  omitted  from  this  group,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
those  with  ornamental  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  the 
dorsal  sepal  being  very  broad  and  rounded,  distinctly  veined  with 
dark  purple,  the  streaks  extending  from  the  base  to  the  margin 
following  the  contour  of  the  sepal.  The  petels  are  tinted  with 
purple,  and  have  a  few  dark  wort-like  protuberances  near  each 
margin,  along  which  there  is  also  a  row  of  hairs.  The  lip  is 
brownish  with  a  purple  tinge,  and  the  leaves  are  beautifully 
marbled  with  light  and  dark  green.  It  is  exceedingly  free,  and 
was  well  chosen  to  commemorate  the  name  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  who  is  widely  famed  as  one  of  the  chief  Orchid  lovers  of 
the  present  time. 

Q&EEN-LEAYED  Spbcies. — One  of  these  which  has  come  into 
very  prominent  notice  recently  is  C.  Spicerianum  (fig.  26,  b\  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  introduced  a  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Spicer,  in  honour  of  whom  it  is  named.  It  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeiteh  &  Sons  of  Chelsea,  and 
soon  became  known  to  the  Orchid-growing  world.  Careful  search 
was  made  for  it,  and  quite  recently  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  of 
St  Albans  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  plante, 
which  were  sold  at  Mr.  Stevens's  Booms,  Covent  Garden,  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  many  collections.  Before  the  latter  introduc- 
tion small  specimens  had  realised  sixty  guineas,  and  as  much  as 
one  hundrea  guineas  had  been  given  for  larger  plante.  The  large 
white  dorsal  sepal  contrasting  with  the  radish  brown  lip  and 
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gi«mUh  peUlt,  Riietf  a  very  distinct  appearance  to  the  Bower  ; 
and  as  it  appears  to  share  tbe  fiee-Qowering  qualities  of  C.  In- 
signe  it  will  donbtlesal;  become  as  popular  aa  tbat  speciea. 

Sotes  ou  the  other  members  ol  this  ^np  tnaet  be  deterred. 
The  woodcut  repreaenta  five  good  Crpnpedinma,  three  ol  which 
have  been  already  noticed.  Tbe  other  two  are  C.  punctatnm 
Tiolacenm  (o),  which  haa  Tiolet-dotted  attiacttTe  Qowen,  and 
C.  gattatnm  (i),  a  pretty  terrestrial  apecies  from  Canada  and 
8ib«rla,  with  white  flowera  marbled  with  rich  purple.— L.  Caotlb. 
(To  b*  oanClDiud.) 

GBAFTING. 

Jni>aiNO  from  inqniriea  we  have  receiTed  daring  tbe  past  few 

weeka  ft  is  erident  that  tha  sabject  of  ^fting  trait  trees  fa  one 

on  which  information  ia  needed,  and  it  u  certain  lliat  there  are 


Fig.  17.  Pig.  18.  F[g.».  Fig.  to. 

many  persons,  young  gardeners  and  older  amatenn,  who  are  not  ao 
well  acquainted  aa  they  abonld  be  with  the  old  and  most  Talnable 
practice  of  the  art  of  gardenJDg. 

"ETeryone  should  learn  to  graft"  wrote  Mr.  Eingsley  in  tbia 
Jonmal  upwards  ol  twclre  years  ago,  and  he  related  an  incident 
dI  when  a  boy  of  catting  scions  from  all  the  Pear  trees  in  the 
garden,  and  attacbiog  them  to  a  young  Jargonelle  with  withered 
CrocQs  leaTes,  at  the  same  time  catting  out  all  the  buds  that 
naturally  belonged  to  the  tree.  Years  afterwards  Ihia  was  re- 
garded aa  a  wonderfnl  tree  by  the  owner,  as  every  branch  bore 
a  diflerent  variety.  Tbia  incident  is  alluded  to  aa  showing  how 
easily  learned  is  the  proceaa ;  and  Mi.  Eingaley  further  observes, 
for  the  benefit  at  the  mexperienced,  that  all  grafting  is  performed 
by  fitting  one  or  more  buds  of  one  variety  (tbe  scioa)  to  another 
(Uie  stock),  which  ia  growing  from  an  eatabliahed  root,  and  this 
fitting  must  be  manag^  so  tlut  the  living  layera  (the  albumnm) 
of  the  wood  of  both  are  brought  into  cloae  joitaposition,  so  that 
the  cambium,  or  fresh  deposit  of  living  cells  and  fibre,  may  nnite, 
the  former  being  suitable  for  yoting  trees  or  small  branohei,  the 
latter  for  larger  trees  that  hare  been  "  headed  down." 

The  best  time  for  grafting  is  usnally  the  first  half  of  April,  bat 
in  early  seasons  and  localities  an  earlier  date  is  better.  The  stock 
should  be  on  the  point  of  bursting  its  leaf  buda,  hot  the  scion 
must  have  them  much  less  advanced  for  ordinary  out-of-door 
work.  To  secure  this  difference  of  development  the  scions  are 
ent  ofl  a  month  at  least  tiefore  the  time  of  osing  tbem,  and  may 
be  cut  oft  aa  soon  aa  the  leaves  have  tallen.  They  require  to  be 
kept  from  drought  aod  frost,  and  tbe  common  way  of  storing 
tbem  ia  tie  each  sort  in  a  bundle,  and  put  it  two-thirds  of  ita 
length  In  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  under  a  north  wall  or  other 
ahade  from  tbe  aun.  Perhapi  a  better  plan  for  keeping  ia  to  pat 
them  overhead  in  cocoa-fibre  refose  in  Sower  pots,  storing  tbe 
pots  in  a  cool  cellar  or  outhouse,  aod  taking  care  that  the  fibre 
la  neither  dry  nor  wet,  but  only  thoronghly  damp ;  sciona 


naed  in  the  same  way  answers  very  well,  bat  it  ia  apt  to  damage 
the  knife  it  any  is  left  when  tbe  scion  ia  being  shaped  ;  the  cocoa 
fibre  shakes  off,  leaving  tbe  wood  quite  clean. 

The  scions  are  cut  from  thoroughly  ripened  sboola  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer ;  where  it  can  be  done,  a  piece  of  the  previous 
gear's  wood  should  be  cat  off  along  with  the  new,  for  if  the  scion 
IS  fitted  so  that  tbe  junction  ot  the  two  years'  growUi  is  applied 
to  the  stock,  a  much  larger  portion  ot  the  living  tisBue  is  brought 
into  ccntaet.    Some  kinds  of  trees  reqniie  the  aecmd  year's  wood 


to  be  taken  for  the  scion  ;  and  althongb  the  fmita  we  are  dealing 
with  do  not,  I  would  rather  have  a  scion  ot  tlie  second  year's  wood 
than  a  badly  ripened  shoot  ot  the  previous  anmmer.  The  buda  on 
the  scion  most  b«  leaf  buds,  and  tbe  plumper  tfaey  are  tbe  better. 
Avoid  all  those  succulent  ahoota  commonly  seen  on  the  stems  ot 
old  orchard  trees. 

Wenowcome  to  the  tools  required;  tbt^arereryslmple-'ftyery 
shaip  knife,  some  matting  or  yam  tor  tymg,  grafting  wax  or  clay 
to  cover  up  the  joint. 

As  tbe  knife  must  be  in  first-rate  condition  for  the  moat  delicate 
part  of  the  operation,  it  should  never  be  used  tor  loagh  work,  so 
use  another  tor  cutting  off  the  heads  ot  the  stocks  and  any  other 
preliminary  trimming. 

Various  modes  ot  grafting  are  adopted  for  particular  pnrpoees. 
For  our  present  purpose  two  only  are  needed — whip  or  tongoe 
grafting,  and  crown  grafting. 

All  the  books  in  which  I  bare  fonnd  a  description  ot  grafting 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  defective  in  more  than  one  particiiiar,  and 
I  shall  endearoor  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear  at  the  risk 
ot  being  tedious.  A  glance  at  the  flgoies  will  ezpUio  to  any  ex- 
perienced gardener  aU  that  is  new. 

Cut  down  in  the  autumn  all  the  stocka  that  are  to  be  grafted  in 
tbe  spring,  and  any  branches  ot  larger  treat  that  are  to  be  grafted 
■tieab,  leaving  [a  every  caae  at>oat  three  eyes  beyond  tbe  part 
where  the  scion  is  to  be  placed,  at  the  aame  time  trim  off  any 
laterals  that  require  removing.  This  cutting-baok  in  autumn 
prevent)  the  cbe^  tfaat  woald  otherwise  be  given  to  the  stock 
were  it  cut  back  after  tbey  had  begun  to  move.  Then,  aa  soon  as 
the  buds  which  have  been  left  are  on  the  point  of  opening,  choose 
a  day  that  is  calm  and  warm  j  if  there  haa  been  rain  shorUr  before 
all  the  better.  Cat  off  the  t«^  of  a  yonng  stock  down  to  a  dis- 
tance ot  3  inches  from  the  ground  or  thereabouts,  leas  rather  than 
more.  Tbe  cut  should  be  made  by  putting  tbe  edge  of  tbe  sharp 
knife  jast  opposite  to  a  bnd  and  bringing  it  oat  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  bud,  making  the  cut  quite  clean  and  even, 
with  a  very  gentle  slant,  1  (fig.  27).  Next  pat  the  knife  to  a 
point  about  an  inch  below  the  place  where  it  waa  first  applied, 
and  cat  a  thin  slip  upwards,  St  (fig.  2S).  Thia  slip  should  remove 
the  bark  and  a  small  portion  ot  the  wood,  but  it  ought  as  far  aa 
poesible  to  be  a  section  of  that  layer  ot  living  tinae  which  throws 
off  a  ring  ot  wood  on  one  side  and  a  ring  of  bark  on  the  other : 
the  site  of  Uie  scion,  however,  must  be  the  principal  guide  as  to 
the  tbickneaa  of  the  slice  cat  off,  and  it  ia  hero 
that  correctneaa  of  eye  la  ot  to  great  importance. 
Next  reverse  the  direetiou  of  the  edge  ot  the 
knife  and  run  It  downwards,  beginning  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  laat  cut,  and  keeping  the  slip  the 
aame  nie,  so  aa  to  form  a  flap  about  an  inch  long, 
3  (fig.  20);  and  then,  again,  it  the  fOion  be  not  very 
tmall,  make  a  second  downward  cnt,  i  (fig,  30) 


three-qoartersot  an  inch  long.  Theee  four  cuts  are  naml>eie'l  in 
order  in  the  flgues,  and  tbe  barbs  show  the  direction  in  which 
they  ant  made.  With  practice  you  will  make  them  in  about  aa 
many  seconds.    This  is  all  tbe  preparation  needed  by  the  stock. 

We  now  come  to  tbe  scion.  If  it  haa  been  weU  kept  the  baaa 
will  be  perfectly  sound,  and  moat  likely  will  havea  la^csUosily 
formed  from  tbe  wound.    If  it  ia  one  having  a  piece  ot  the  seoona 


7«u'i  wood  cut  it  thiongli  m  inch  below  tbe  jnnctian  of  the  two- 
TMK  gnwtb,  tnd  ent  it  tbravgh  ^ain  kbore  tbe  third  bud  mhan 
the  Junction.  OommonlT  tfai*  will  leave  a  shoot  about  i  oi 
B  laahM  Umg.  How  lock  ont  tor  the  lowest  of  tbese  thiee  bndt, 
A  (fig.  81),  and  pattiiie  70111  knife  from  an  eighth  to  a  qnartBr  of 
an  inch  below  it,  brinf;  tbe  cat  ont  at  tbe  base  at  the  opposite 
aiie,  fonniar  the  bottom  of  Uie  icion  into  a  wedfce,  1  ;  ieoondlj, 
make  a  cut,  beginning  at  the  Mne  point  a«  befbie,  and  slanting 
exactly  the  same  ■■  the  top  of  the  itock,  3  (fig,  S3).  A  tItUe 
piaciioe  will  teaoh  yon  to  make  tbii  ilope  always  at  the  same 
angle ;  it  matten  Teiy  little  what  the  amonnt  of  slope  is  proTided 
it  is  not  a  Tiolent  one.  The  depth  of  this  ent  mnst  depend  on  the 
tlttekness  of  the  stock,  and  soion.  It  the  sdon  is  small,  and  the 
■lock  modeiately  small,  this  ont  should  go  nearly  halt  throogh 
tbe  teaca ;  if  the  scion  U  neariy  aa  thick  as  the  stock,  the  ent 
•bonld  go  just  half  throngfa ;  bot  it  tbe  stock  is  mnch  larger  than 
the  sdon,  the  ont  shoold  go  more  than  halt  tfaroagh — just  beyond 
tbe  pith,  flurdly,  lerene  the  knife,  and  beginning  half  an  inch 
from  the  basc^  make  a  ent  qpwaidi,  3  (Bg.  S2),  to  meet  ent  3. 
Fonrthly,  it  tbe  soion  is  thick  enongh  m^e  another  ent  upwards, 
4  (fig.  B3),  beginning  a  UtUe  bek>w  the  middle  of  the  wedge  h> 
fom  Qke  to^ne  to  lit  into  tbe  opemng  made  in  the  stock  by  its 
ont  No.  4  <B^.  30).  Lastly,  ent  a  thin  Sip  tram  the  opposite  side 
■boat  an  indi  bng,  6  (fig.  84). 

Now  fit  the  lOMa  on  the  atook,  as  in  fig.  86,  slipiung  the  point 
nader  tha  Sap  and  the  point  of  tbe  tongue  Into  the  slit  made  for 


mfta  ri 
uem  GO 


H,  taUnc  care  to  htiag  the  two  slonHns  portions  into  dose  oon- 

'   rt,  and,  above  all,  b^g  qnite  snie  that  the  layers  of  liring 

joined.    This  can  always  be 


tact, 

managed  tor  one  side^  and  if  the  cnta  on  the  stock 

have  been  made  of  the  right  lise,  the  inner  bark 

will  fit  on  botb  sidea.    The  onter  bark  of  the  stook  B 

is  generally  mach  tbiclrer  than  that  of  the  scion, 

thoetore  the  scion  will  stand  a  little  within  tbe 

onter  contour  of  the  stock. 

Bind  the  scion  and  stock  firmly  together,  bnt 
not  ■OTiolentlyastobmiseeitheiof  then).  Begin 
abont  the  middle,  and  first  work  downwaids,  and 
then  wrap  the  yam  r^rul^flTOp  ;x"l  if  the  sdon 
is  prwerly  pnt  on  the  two  slanting  pieces  at  the 
top  will  be  brought  Into  close  contact  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  band.  The  top  of  the  stock  is  the 
most  important  point  for  the  anion  to  be  perfect. 

Finally,  apply  a  coating  of  grafting  wax  or  day  ; 
J  prefer  the  was.  There  is  a  sort  maanfacttirad 
tn  Faris  that  is  ased  cold,  and  is  tbe  best  I  have 
met  with  ;  bnt  any  of  the  common  sorts  made  by 
softening  pitch  with  lord  or  tallow,  tat.,  and  used 
warm,  are  far  more  conrenient  than  clay,  and  a 
doEcn  grafts  can  be  covered  np  with  the  wax  in 
the  time  required  for  clayinp  one.  If,  howerer, 
yon  like  to  refresh  your  early  memories  of  clay 
pies,  tbe  application  is  made  thui : — Take  a  piece 
c4  clay  about  as  laive  as  a  rather  small  egi;,  roll 
it  into  a  round  ball  in  your  hands,  then  putting  it 
into  the  palm  of  the  left,  beat  it  oat  into  a  fiat 
cake  with  tbe  i^bt     Take  this  cake  and  bend  it  Vff.U. 

lonnd  the  joint,  taking  care  to  leave  all  the  bods 
of  the  sdon  above  it,  prees  it  firmly  all  round,  and  point  it  both 
upwards  and  downwards  into  a  spindle-shaped  form.  Ton  will 
find  It  necessary  to  use  cinder  dnst  or  dry  sand  to  enable  yon  to 
accomplish  this  pasby^making  neatly.  Of  course  In  using  the 
graftli^  wax  only  a  small  quantity  is  applied  with  a  brush,  so  as 
just  to  make  the  joint  a&tlght,  and  there  is  no  tear  trf  smothsring 
the  lowest  bud,  which  bnd  is  finally  to  become  your  tree.  The 
bad  on  the  stock  below  the  cut  first  made  is  merely  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  keepii^  the  sap  at  work  on  the  side  opposite  to  Uie  scion, 
and  it  it  push^  it  most  be  stopped  by  pinchmg  the  end  oft,  and 
later  in  the  season  the  shoot  must  be  cut  clean  ofE, 

Where  the  stoclcs  are  worked  close  to  the  groond,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  frosts  from  tbe  roots, 
cover  np  the  groond  to  the  top  of  the  stocks  wlLb  ashes  or  cocoa 
fibre.  If  Oie  weather  is  very  dry  water  well  once  a  week,  and  s 
little  gaano  added  to  the  water  will  stimolate  the  growth  vet; 
modi.  Ton  mast  remember  that  tbe  socoess  «t  tbe  operation, 
•apporfng  the  jobit  to  have  been  quickly  and  correctly  made, 
depends  Dptm  vigorons  root-action.  Any  check  to  the  growth 
tbrongh  oold  or  dionght  is  dangerous  ;  in  working  small  nambers 
both  can  be  securely  guarded  againstj  and  very  tew  tailnres  oaght 
to  ooear.    This  is  the  loim  of  whip  graft  I  recommend  for  smiall 
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BALSAKS. 

Balbaub  require  to  be  grown  in  very  rich  soil  In  pits  or  frameis 
which  are  heated  either  by  pipes  or,  better,  by  a  hotbed.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  April  in  pots  thinly,  aod  placed  near  tbe  glass 
on  a  hotbed.  When  the  plants  are  3  inches  high  tbey  must  be 
placed  singly  into  small  pots,  employing  very  rich  sail.  A  single 
crock  over  the  hole  in  tbe  pots  will  do,  as  the  soil  will  soon  be 
filled  with  roots,  when  a  farther  shift  will  be  necessary.  Soil 
composed  of  halt  manore  and  halt  loam,  with  some  sand  to  make 
it  porous,  will  suit  them  well.  Tbe  planta  shoatd  be  legalariy 
syrmged  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Repotting,  keeplnir  nn  a  hieh 
moist  heat,  and  ventillibng  whenever  the  weath^  is 


much  towards  tbe  formation  of  strong,  ston^  as  opposed  to  weak, 
thin  plants.  Before  iemo*LOg  them  to  the  grecnoouse  th^  shoold 
be  hardened  a  little. 

THB  CAMELLIA. 

The  Camellia  is  a  universal  tavonrite,  and  no  amateur  considers 
his  greenhonse,  however  small  it  may  be,  fumiihed  unless  one  ac 
two  good  plant*  are  among  the  occnpants.  The  be«t  compost 
for  Camellias  is  light  torfy  loam  witb  an  admixture  of  cW^ 
coal  and  bones  broken  small,  in  order  to  keep  it  sweet  and  open, 
as  well  as  to  famish  food  tor  tbe  roots.  For  small  plants  an 
addition  of  a  little  leaf  soil  and  a  dash  of  sharp  sand  will  prove 
beneficial.  Small  plants  require  to  be  watered  more  frequently 
than  large  ones,  hence  the  necessity  for  sand  to  prevent  the  soil 
becoming  soddened.  Small  plants  root  with  less  vigont  than 
targe  ones,  hence  tbe  reason  for  giving  that  rool-encontaging 
material — leaf  soil, 

Tbe  plants  should  be  repotted  jast  as  the  young  sboots  posh  in 
spring.  Canful  draining  is  ueoessaiy,  lor  stagnant  water  most 
be  guarded  against  01  success  will  certainly  not  fdlow.  Twin- 
pottiog  is  also  necessary  for  tbe  same  reason.  After  the  plants 
are  potted  the  house  in  which  tbey  are  placed  should  be  kept 
rather  warmer  and  dosei  than  usual,  so  that  an  early  vigorous 
growth  may  be  encouraged.  OccasiooallT  dewing  tbe  plants 
after  bright  days  witb  the  syringe  will  be  beneficial.  Enough 
water  should  be  given  at  a  time  to  thoroogbly  saturate  the  whole 
mass  of  earth,  and  Uien  no  more  until  necessary.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  soil  becomes  so  dry  that  it  is  not  possible  to  wet 
it  unless  by  steeping  the  pots  in  tbe  cisteni  or  a  tub.  The  weight 
of  the  pot  will  be  a  guide  as  to  whether  tbe  soil  is  too  dry,  and  it 
there  is  any  suspicion  Uiat  dryness  exists  steeping  for  two  or 
three  hours  eho^d  be  resorted  to.  The  fact  that  the  snrface  soil 
is  wet  is  no  safe  guide  to  follow.  Overdryness  and  overdampneas 
alike  cause  tbe  buds  to  fall  prematardy,  so  botb  must  be  guarded 
against. 

After  the  sboots  have  become  somewhat  firm,  and  the  flowa 
buds  have  commenced  swelling,  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by 
placing  them  outside,  choosing  a  position  where  tbe  plants  an 
not  too  much  expoMd  to  bating  winds.  Tbe  pots  should  be 
plung^  nearly  to  the  rim  in  order  to  protect  the  soil  from  being 
too  rapidly  dried.  They  most  be  removed  indoors  by  tbe  end  of 
September  again. 

Mealy  bug  is  apt  to  Infest  Camdlias,    The  best  cure  la  careful 

X aging  with  soap  and  water.    Indeed,  insects  or  no  insects,  the 
[its  will  be  much  benefited  by  an  occasional  cleansing  with  a 
sponge  and  warm  soapy  water. 

Tbe  following  is  a  selection  of  twenty-four  varietiee  of  proved 
excellence.  White— Alba  plena,  fimbriata,  Princess  Charlotte, 
Malhotiana  alba,  centifolia  alba,  and  Hontironi  vera.  Bed  or 
crimson — Uadame  I«boIs,  Bose  de  la  Reine,  Benneyi,  Uanara, 
and  Bealli.  Bose— Sarah  Frost,  L'Avenir,  BsUeyi,  Madame  de 
Strekal<d^  MaichionMS  of  Exeter,  and  Taltavaredo.  Striped  or 
marbled  —  Bonomiana,  Addina  Beavennti,  Tricolor,  8<niveuir 
d'Amile  Qnfresne,  Giovanni  Santorelli,  and  Lavinia  UaggL— 
J.H. 

(To  be  coBtinned.] 

BuArL  Spots  oh  Pilakoo.wium  Foliasb.— I  recently  visited  lie 
gaideus  of  a  gentleman  who  pridn  bimeelf  on  bia  ooUection  of  Pelar- 
goniums :  Begal,  Show,  Fancy,  and  the  different  subjections  of  ZonaU. 
So  attached  £  ha  to  this  favourite  flower  that  I  understand  Measta. 
Canuell  4  Sons  of  Bwanley  hold  a  general  order  from  him  for  erery- 


thing  new  that  thflf  introduce.  Latterly,  no  nutter  how  robust  they 
■rriTS  to  him.  after  Home  tims  (I  ua  now  referring  to  the  Zonula)  the 
Jearea  exhibit  whitish  spota— I  cannot  aj  holea,  for  the  fibrona  part 
of  the  Uaf-tiMne  remains,  bnt  the  vrscn  ia  gone.  I  care (nlLr  examined 
them  witha  utrDDjc  leu!,  but  foaod  no  insect  oi  Utto:.  The  pUntit 
bad  not  receired  too  mncb  water,  nor  wu  the  water  hard.  Perhaps 
eome  reader  can  throw  a  light  on  the  oiatter.— W.  J.  M„  Clonmd. 
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HABDT  raUIT  G4RDEN. 

PUmtitig,— In  lo  wet  ■  winter  the  work  ol  Ujiog  ont  and 
planting  new  eardene  baa  been  mncb  retarded.  Flam  badi  at« 
already  awelling  ;  ao,  too,  are  Oooneberriea.  Not  a  day  abonld  be 
loat  in  planting  tbem,  and  take  eapecial  care  to  enrich  the  aoil 
with  a  liberal  miitnre  ol  old  decayed  manure  to  induce  a  prompt 
and  free  root-growth.  Alao  cover  the  entire  anrtace  ot  each 
atation  with  a  thick  mulchinf;  ot  Iode  atable  dang  or  litter,  the 
object  of  thia  extra  care  being  root-growth  a*  early,  or  nearly  ao, 
as  aotumn-plaDted  trees  ;  for  if  this  has  not  begun  when  the  sap 
stored  iu  stem  and  branches  is  exhausted  by  the  new  branch- 
growth,  it  will  sustain  a  serGie  check  and  do  little  good  till 
midsummer. 

Pnaiing. — Oo  a  second  time  over  any  work  done  faarriedly  i 


favourite  hannte  of  iasects.  Crowded  growth,  too,  haa  had  special 
attention.  Many  branches  left  on  with  adrantage  when  the  treet 
were  younger  have  been  cut  oil  to  afford  space  for  the  full  de- 
velopment ot  spars  that  are  annually  affording  an  increasing 
yield  ot  trait  A  tew  sturdy  branches  with  large  spura  are 
decidedly  preferable  to  many  branches  with  very  ahort  apurs. 
So,  too,  la  the  tree  growth  ot  standarda  atrengthensd,  rendered 
mora  healthy,  and  erentnally  more  productive  of  really  Sne  fruit 
by  timely  jadicioaa  thinning.  Leave  all  Filberts  and  nuts  nn- 
pruned  till  the  male  catkins  are  tally  developed  and  a  clond  of 
yellow  pollen  can  be  shaken  from  it  to  fertilise  the  pink  female 

Ti-aininy.—Th'u  ii  almost  done  for  the  present,  a  tew  Figs  on 
a  BODth  wall  being  the  last  intentionally,  because  the  buda  awell 
more  slowly  than  most  other  kinds  of  fruit.  All  the  main 
branches  are  trained  diagonally  from  the  base,  so  as  to  give  the 
tree  the  shape  ot  a  fan,  and  the  lateral  growth  is  tied  along  and 
across  tbem  neatly  and  tolerably  close,  ao  as  to  retain  enongh 
unpraQed  shoota  all  over  the  tree  to  aSard  a  tutl  crop  ot  fnii^ 
which  comes  near  the  tops  of  last  year's  growth. 

Pretection. — If  ballQnchet  attack  the  buds  ot  Qooeeberry  bathes 
netting  ahould  at  once  be  used  to  keep  them  off.  It  ia  a  good 
plan  to  erect  a  permanent  framework  around  the  Gooseberry  bed 
for  this  pnrpose,  aa  well  as  for  netting  against  birds  and  wasps  in 
summer.  If  wasps  are  troublesome  in  summer  Nottingham  net- 
ting Is  leqaired,  but  tor  keeping  off  birds  fine  wire  netting  is 
decidedly  preferable  ;  it  ia  more  efficient,  and  in  the  end  ia 
cheapest,  lasting  for  a  lifetime,  while  fieh  netting  has  often  to  be 
replaced  with  new.  Larjje  beds  of  Heatbernear  our  garden  prove 
so  attractive  to  the  bullflncbea  that  we  need  no  protection,  and 
never  lose  a  Qoosebprrj  bod.  This  is  a  hint  worth  turning  to 
account,  and  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection,  for  the  Heather 
is  an  ornamental  plant  which  comes  treely  from  seed. 

FRUIT  FOHCINQ. 
ViMt. — Strict  attention  to  stopping,  tying,  and  thinning  in 
the  early  house  most  be  given,  and  the  removal  ot  surplus  bunches 
be  promptly  done,  it  being  well  to  under  rather  than  oveicrop. 
A  night  temperature  of  60=  to  65°  will  be  suitable,  and  70°  lo  75° 
bj  day,  advancing  5°  to  10°  more  from  auD  heaL  Close  at  80°, 
and  employ  plenty  ot  moistore  about  the  bouse,  and  in  ventilating 
be  careful  to  avoid  admitting  cold  air,  which  is  often  productive 
of  rust.  Where  Muscats  are  forced  early,  so  as  to  have  tbem  ripe 
in  June,  the  house  being  started  in  December,  they  will  now  be 
nearing  the  Sowering  stage,  and  should  have  a  night  temperature 
of  66°  to  70°,  and  a  rise  ot  10°  to  15°  by  day  in  favourable  weather, 
closiug  the  house  on  fine  days  at  S(f,  When  the  flowers  ex- 
pand tertiliae  every  bunch  with  pollen  collected  from  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  which  insnies  a  good  set ;  but  the  setting  is  not  all  in  the 


mocessful  Inatment  ot  early  Huaoats,  as  to  insnre  a  satiatactory 
result  the  roots  mnat  have  the  benefit  ot  a  well-dr»ined  insida 
border  that  was  mulched  in  the  previous  season  so  as  to  enconiage 
an  abundance  ot  healthy  roots  at  the  surface,  a  clean  healthy 
growth,  and  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened,  I'his  is  absolutely 
essential,  at  much  ot  Uie  present  season's  result  depends  on  the 
(oimdation  laid  in  the  previous  year. 

When  the  Orapeson  Vineainpotihavebeen  thinned  the  laterals 
below  the  bunches  sbontd  be  closely  stopped,  while  those  above 
the  fruit  may  be  allowed  freer  growth,  providing  there  ia  apace 
tor  the  foliage.  Avoid  overcropping,  quality  being  of  more  im- 
portance than  qnantity.  Top-<iiec«  with  rich  loam  and  decayed 
manure,  having  rima  ot  liuc  fitting  inside  the  pots  and  abbot 
4  Inches  deep.  In  case  the  pots  are  on  pedestals  of  brickwork 
with  a  strong  heat  below  from  termenting  materials,  the  latter 
being  placed  loosely  around  the  pots,  liberal  tnppliea  ot  tepid 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  ;  and  where  the  pota  are  to 
remain  nndiaturbed  until  the  Qrapea  are  ripe  the  roots  may  be 
allowed  to  have  the  run  ot  the  bed,  and  they  will  enable  the 
Vines  to  awell  oS  the  trait  satisfactorily.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
snpply  of  Qrapes  from  the  end  ot  July  another  house  shoold  now 
be  closed,  following  instructions  given  in  a  former  calendar.  Late 
Tines  which  had  the  Qrapes  removed  from  tbem  early  in  January 
should  be  oloaed  not  later  than  March,  and  preferably  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  Febmary,  the  intlde  border  at  the  time  of 
oloalng  being  supplied  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°.  It 
fermenting  material  be  introduced  it  will  be  advantageoot  from 
giving  on  moittnre  and  amnunia-char^  vapour,  at  well  is 
lessening  the  necessity  for  fire  heat,  the  temperature  needing  to 
be  kept  at  66°  at  night  and  66°  in  the  day.  Late  Hambnrgha  may 
be  kept  cool  and  allowed  to  break  natoialty,  as  with  very  little 
assistance  their  fruit  can  be  ripened  perfectly  in  September. 

Chfrry  Ilnue. — Continue  previona  directions  as  to  temperature ; 
and  in  order  to  deatroy  any  green  or  black  aphides  which  have 
escaped  at  the  time  of  the  annoal  dressing,  it  will  be  well  to 
fumigate  the  house  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  befcm 
tbe  Sowers  are  fully  expanded.  When  the  Bowers  are  open  and 
the  {>olIen  ripe  apply  it  with  a  camel's-bair  brush  to  the  stigma^ 
it  being  most  emcacions  when  it  is  light  and  dry,  aa  will  l^  the 
case  on  fine  dayi  after  air  baa  been  admitted  a  short  time. 

Afelont, — A  quick,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sturdy,  growth  ii 
easential,  and  to  effect  this  sufficient  top  and  bottom  beat  must 
be  at  command,  and  by  ventilating  on  alt  favourable  occaaions 
a  atordy  and  consolidated  growth  will  be  effected  ;  but  an  un- 
broken cnnent  of  cold  air  will  do  irreparable  mischief,  and  most 
be  broken  by  some  small-mesh  material,  as  that  of  scrim  canvas, 
placed  over  the  ventilators.  Dung  frames  should  be  covered 
with  a  double  thickness  of  mats  at  night,  and  the  llningi  attended 
to  at  required.    Sow  seed  tor  succession. 

C*ummbfr>. — The  night  temperature  may  now  be  kept  at  6B* 
to  70°,  and  80°  to  90°  with  sua,  admitting  a  little  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  of  sonny 
daya  ;  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  tepid  liquid 
manure  judiciotul^  applied  to  tbe  roots,  they  will  nuke  rapid 
progrett.     Maintain  a  clean  growth,  and  crop  lightly.     Young 

Slants  may  now  be  placed  oat  in  Uie  ridges  or  hillocks  in  tbe 
acumber  house,  it  having  been  properly  and  thoroagbly  cleansed, 
and  the  soil  introduced  a  few  days  previously.  Press  tbe  soil 
around  the  plsnta,  a  stick  being  placed  to  each  and  secared  to 
the  first  wira  of  the  trellin,  shading  for  a  few  days  if  the  sun  ba 
bright  to  prevent  Bagging.  Bee  that  the  linings  ol  dung-heated 
frames  are  properly  atteoiled  to  according  to  tbe  weatber,  and  to 
meet  demands  of  this  kind  keep  a  good  supply  ot  well-mixed 
leAvea  and  dung  in  readiness. 

.,FV'.— -Nothing  is  gained  by  accelerating  tbe  forcing  ot  Figs  in 
the  early  stages,  but  sharp  firing  olteu  encourages  ted  tpider, 
which  shoald  be  closely  watched  for,  syringing  tl^  tteet  twioe  a 
day  to  keep  it  under.  Stop  all  gross  shoots  at  the  sixth  leaf,  and  thin 
the  aboota  and  useless  spray,  that  tbe  yonng  spurs  and  fruit  may 
have  the  benefit  of  air  and  light  as  tbe  aeaaoo  advances.  Thin 
the  fruit  as  soon  as  the  meet  promising  and  best  placed  can  be 
decided  upon  for  the  crop.  Continue  the  tempeiatoret  advised  in 
our  last  calendar,  Knconrsge  trees  in  sacsoession  houtes  by  apply- 
ing fire  heat  and  moisture  through  the  day,  keeping  the  borders 
well  mulched  and  affording  plentiful  soppliesof  water  to  the  root), 
bnt  avoid  a  high  night  temperature  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
more  particularly  in  severe  weather.  Plants  struck  tiom  eye* 
last  season  should  now  be  encouraged  with  heat  and  moiatorei  as 
futore  sncceta  depends  on  their  making  an  early  well-ripMed 

Sowth-     Groand  suckers  should  be  removed  ;  atop  the  itioag 
dots  and  train  the  leads  to  straight  stakes,  stooping  those  in- 
tended tor  pyramids  at  tbe  sixth  joint  ot  growth.    Byes  may  now 
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be  inserted,  planged  in  bottom  heat,  and  treated  like  Vine  eyes^ 
and  these  grown  on  clean  stems  make  the  best  plants. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Renovating  Lavmi.—AW  lawns  will  be  mnch  benefited  by  fre- 
quent rollings,  this  tending  to  fix  the  grasses  which  annually  root 
afresh,  and  also  materially  contributes  to  the  desirable  firmness 
and  evenness.  It  is  not  advisable  to  heavily  sweep  the  lawn  prior 
to  rolling  in  order  to  remove  the  wormcasts.  On  the  contrary, 
these  if  well  scattered  with  a  broom  or  long  swish,  and  when 
dry  rolled  into  turf,  will  to  a  certain  extent  act  as  fertilisers.  As 
a  rule  the  lawns  are  much  neglected  with  regard  to  manuring, 
but  unless  a  dressing  of  some  kind  is  given  occasionally  the 
ground  becomes  impoverished,  the  finer  sorts  of  grasses  perish,  and 
moss  takes  their  place.  A  few  barrowloads  of  good  garden  soil 
if  it  can  be  spared,  or  of  road  trimmings,  should  be  run  through  a 
quarter-inch-mesh  sieve,  and  after  about  one-third  of  its  bulk  of 
fresh-slaked  lime  is  mixed  with  it,  be  thinly  distributed  over  the 
lawn.  It  may  be  well  stirred  in  with  a  rake,  and  the  roller  passed 
over  frequently  when  diy.  Large  lawns  ought  to  have  similar 
treatment,  and  failing  this  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure  or  soot 
Lime  and  road  grit  well  stirred  in  will  destroy  moss  and  greatly 
improve  the  turf.  Mild  weather,  such  as  we  are  having  this 
month,  is  most  favourable  for  turf-laying,  and  this  and  levelling 
may  well  be  proceeded  with.  In  either  case,  unless  the  ground 
when  being  prepared  is  rendered  firm  unevenness  will  result. 
When  levelling  tne  turf  need  aalj  be  rolled  back  in  strips ;  the 
soil  can  then  be  removed  or  added  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
turf  firmly  beaten  down. 

Climhing  Rose*, — Where  these  are  growing  in  a  well-sbeltezed 
position  it  may  be  advisable  to  prune  them  at  once  in  order  to 
secure  an  early  supply  of  blooms.  Tea  Roses  are  laigely  planted 
in  these  positions,  and  with  a  little  protection  from  severe  frost 
succeed  admirably.  They  should  be  neely  thinned  out,  the  spray 
especially  being  removed,  and  all  the  dioots  retained  shortened 
back  according  to  their  vigour.  When  these  are  weakly  prune 
hard  ;  if  strong,  the  growths  may  be  laid  in  to  near  their  full  length. 
If  this  is  attended  to  and  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  manure  given 
the  plants  will  always  be  vigorous  and  yield  flowers  in  abundance. 
If  a  few  of  the  strong  growths  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  are  cut  back  to 
within  three  buds  of  their  base  long  strong  shoots  will  follow,  and 
these  if  laid  in  will  fiower  throughout  their  full  length  late  in  the 
season.  Marshal  Niel  requires  different  treatment,  as  it  pio- 
duces  blooms  on  the  growth  of  the  previous  season  only,  and  con- 
sequently old  growth  should  be  cut  out  where  possible,  and  the 
long  strong  shoots  which  flower  at  every  joint  be  laid  in  to  their 
full  length.  With  the  object  of  securing  a  sufiiciency  of  this  class 
of  growths  well  matured,  a  few  strong  shoots  should  be  cut  hard 
back.  Noisettes  may  be  rather  closely  pruned,  as  these  produce 
large-branching  flowering  shoots.  Bourbon  and  Chinese  Roses  are 
the  freest  and  most  continuous  bloomers,  and  riionld  have  all 
spray  removed,  the  remaining  growths  being  out  freely  bade  and 
laige-branching  shoots  will  result.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  where  the 
walls  or  pillars  are  well  furnished,  may  be  pruned  similar  to  those 
grown  as  standards,  all  the  young  growths  oeing  thinned  out,  and 
those  retained  cut  back  to  tiiree  or  more  buds.  Where  necessary 
the  young  growths  of  these  and  other  kinds  may  be  laid  in  to 
their  full  length.  Banksian  Roses  should  be  treated  similarly  to 
Mar^chal  Niel. 

Seer's  to  he  Sown, — All  kinds  of  small  seeds  germinate  readily 
in  Februazy,  and  these  and  the  seeds  of  slow-growing  subtropical 
bedding  plants  may  now  be  sown.  Included  in  the  former  axe 
Lobelias,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
and  Verbenas  ;  while  among  the  latter  are  Wigandias,  Solanuni% 
Cannas,  Acacia  lophantha.  Tobacco,  Feodinandia  eminens,  Polym- 
nia  grandis,  Echeverias,  Sempervivums,  Chamsspeuoe  diacantha, 
and  Gentaureas.  It  is  much  too  early  to  sow  the  Rioinuses.  Pans 
or  well-drained  pots  may  be  employed,  and  a  light,  finely  sifted, 
sandy  soil  in  which  leaf  soil  or  peat  is  freely  mixed  is  suitable. 
The  very  finest  seeds  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  firm, 
even,  damp  soil,  while  the  remainder  should  only  be  lightly 
covered  and  watered  through  a  fine-rose  watering  can.  AU 
should  be  covered  with  glass,  placed  on  a  brisk  hotl^d,  and  kept 
dark  till  germination.  Prior  to  sowing  it  will  be  necessary  to 
soak  the  seeds  of  the  Cannas  and  Acacias  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  pan  of  water  placed  on  the  hot-water  pipes  or  plnnged  in 
a  strong  bottom  heat. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Store, — Dracasnas  that  have  become  tall  should  now  be  cut  dowm 
and  the  tops  inserted  in  4-inch  pots,  placing  a  good  dash  of  sand 
at  the  base  for  the  stem  to  rest  upon,  and  plnnged  into  bottom  heat 
in  the  propagating  frame,  where  they  will  soon  form  roots.    Good 


heads  when  rooted  without  losing  their  foliage  always  form  much 
better  plants  than  those  raised  from  the  stem,  as  the  foliage  is 
large  and  the  plants  afterwards  well  furnished  at  the  base.  To 
(increase  the  st(x:k  cut  up  the  portion  of  stem  from  which  the  roots 
are  emitted,  as  plants  are  formed  from  it  quicker  than  from  the 
stem  aboveground.  The  latter  if  used  should  be  well  ripened 
before  it  is  cut,  or  it  is  very  liable  to  decay.  D.  gracilis,  D.  rutl- 
lans,  and  D.  congesta  are  very  useful  green-leaved  varieties  for 
decoration.  Heads  of  the  first-mentioned  root  readily  without 
being  confined  in  the  propagating  frame,  and  the  stock  increased 
by  retaining  the  old  stem,  rooting  the  young  shoots  that  pudi  from 
it  when  4  or  5  inches  in  length. 

Crotons  and  Dieffenbachias  that  have  become  bare  at  the  bottom 
can  have  their  tops  removed  and  will  root  quickly,  forming  hand- 
some plants  in  a  few  weeks.  Retain  the  plants  from  which  the 
tops  have  been  taken  if  necessary  to  increase  the  stock;  and 
although  the  young  plants  taken  from  the  Crotons  after  the  head 
has  been  removed  will  never  be  so  well  furnished  at  the  base,  but 
in  time  if  carefully  grown  will  form  heads  equal  to  those  taken 
from  the  parent.  These  can  be  then  cut  off  and  rooted,  and  in 
due  time  a  good  stock  of  well-furnished  plants  will  \fQ  provided. 
The  stems  of  Dieffenbachias  can  be  cut  into  lengths,  and  either 
potted  singly  or  laid  in  a  pan  of  sand  until  they  form  roots  and 
commence  growth. 

Roiet. — During  the  present  dull  weather  these  must  not  have 
too  much  heat,  or  their  growths  will  be  weakly  and  the  flowers 
comparatively  small.  Keep  the  temperature  at  50^  to  55^  at 
night,  with  a  rise  of  S"*  or  IQP  on  very  fine  days.  The  sun  will 
now  daily  gain  strength,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in  ventilating. 
It  18  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  considerably  \ij  sun 
heat  than  to  have  cold  draughts  strike  the  tender  folis^  of  the 
plimts.  Nothing  causes  mildew  sooner  than  cold  draughts,  and 
when  this  once  attacks  the  plants  its  development  is  rapid  if 
its  progress  be  not  arrested.  The  best  preventive  is  to  syringe 
the  plants  with  a  little  soft  soap  in  the  water.  Prepare  by  boiling 
for  twenty  minutes  about  4  lbs.  of  soap  in  a  little  water,  to  which 
add  four  gallons  of  water.  Place  half  a  pint  of  this  in  every  four 
gallons  of  water  used  for  syringing.  This  not  only  keeps  Roses 
free  from  mildew  and  red  spider,  but  checks  the  development  of 
aphides,  besides  imparting  a  dark  glossy  appearance  to  the 
foliage.  If  the  last-mentioned  insects  are  infesting  the  points  of 
the  shoots  fumigate  with  tobacco  paper.  Tea  Roses  tnat  were 
introduced  into  heat  early  in  December  will  now  be  coming  into 
bloom,  and  will  take  the  place  of  those  that  have  beesi  flowering 
since  the  early  part  of  November.  These  if  allowed  to  rest  in  a 
coolet  house  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  started  again  into 
growth,  will  produce  a  number  of  blooms  later  in  the  season,  but 
before  any  can  be  gathered  outside.  Succession  plants  of  both 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be  kept  in  a  steady  tempera- 
tn:e  and  as  near  to  fhs  glass  as  possible.  Keep  Moss  varieties  in 
a  cold  house,  and  allow  them  to  start  naturally.  Those  plants  in 
cold  frames  that  are  to  be  grown  cool  and  kept  purposely  to 
precede  those  outside  should  now  be  finally  pruned.  Ventilate  as 
mnch  as  possible  when  favourable  to  prevent  them  stitfting  into 
growth,  and  thus  flower  too  early. 
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THE  ART  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  7. 
{Continued  from  page  60.) 

mvBs. 

Having  given  our  reasons  for  prefening  the  bar-frame  hive  to  all 
others,  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  principles  that  ought  to  guide  us 
in  its  construction ;  and  first  of  all  we  may  consider  it  absolutely 
necessary  that,  however  they  may  differ  in  size,  material,  or  con- 
struction, all  llie  hives  in  an  apiary  should  be  suited  to  take  trames 
of  a  uniform  size.  That  now  generally  known  as  the  British 
Standard  Frame  will  doubtless  be  generally  adopted  in  these  islands. 
It  measures  14  by  8^  inches  outside,  the  top  bar  being  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  side  bars  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  bottom  bar  one- 
eigh^.  We  recommend  a  width  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  for 
top  and  side  bars  and  hfdf  an  inch  for  bottom  bar.  A  length  of 
17  inches  is  recommended  by  the  Association  for  the  top  bar,  but 
we  cannot  think  this  will  be  generally  adopted.  Such  a  fram^ 
allowing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  end  for  travelling  space  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  will  hang  in  a  hive  14}  inches 
wide,  and  on  sides  8}  inches  deep.  The  lengQi  of  top  bar  recom- 
menaed  wUl  thus  have  projections  of  1}  inch  at  each  end,  of  which 
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1^  inch  will  rest  on  the  hive  ridei.  KecenarilT  therefore,  nnlen 
Wnat  are  called  wide  Bhoulders  are  adopted,  the  hire  rides  must  be 
at  least  1^  inch  thick,  and  it  is  here  that  the  proposed  frame  faUs 
to  give  satisfiiction.  There  msy  be  no  difficulty  with  double- walled 
hives,  but  when  we  come  to  those  with  single  rides  we  find  it  im- 
posrible  to  adopt  the  17-inch  bar  without  using  wood  of  excessive 
thickness.  Double-waUed  hives  are  doubtless  to  be  in  most  cases 
preierred,  but  they  are  too  expenrive  and  difficult  of  construction 
for  cottagers'  use,  and  quite  unnecenary  where  hives  are  to  be  kept 
inride  buildings  as  is  frequently  the  case.  In  practice  we  find  that 
a  projection  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  me  top  bar  is  quite 
sufficient  for  convenience  in  handling,  and  as  this  allows  a  rest  of 
half  an  inch  it  would  easily  fit  aU  hires  whether  sioffle  or  double- 
rided.    This  would  c^ve  a  length  of  top  bar  of  15}  inches. 

There  is  a  powing^  tendency  ilso  among  bee-keepers  towards  the 
two-storey  hive,  which  can  only  be  conveniently  used  when  the 
body  boxes  are  single-rided.  As  this  is  the  simplest  form  of  hive 
body  we  give  the  following  as  its  dimenrions,  assuming  that  it  is 
intended  to  hold  ten  frames — ^that  is,  it  will  measure  inside 
14}  inches  square.  To  admit  of  tiering  the  top  must  be  level  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  frames  all  round,  and  thus  its  four  sides 
will  be  eacl>  8|  inches  deep.  It  is  well,  however,  to  allow  for  a 
little  shrinkage,  and  we  wall  say  9  inches  planed.  The  ends  on 
which  the  frames  are  to  rest  must  thus  be  rabbeted  hslf  an  indi  on 
by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  down.  To  admit  of  this  rabbeting  these 
should  be  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  —  we  prefer 
1  inch,  but  the  other  sides  may  be  lishter  if  preferred.  We 
always  prefer  rabbeting  out  of  solid  wood  to  using  thinner  wood 
with  plinths  nailed  on,  as  these  present  so  many  more  open  joints 
to  the  jveather.  Body  boxes  so  contracted  wiU,  if  carefully  made, 
fit  exactly  on  each  otiier  ;  but  to  guard  agsinst  the  posrioility  of 
wet  entering  the  lower  edge  may  be  surrounded  with  a  plinth  on  all 
rides  except  the  front,  this  plinth  depending  half  an  inch,  so  as  to 
throw  rain  over  the  bottom  board,  or  over  the  junction  of  two 
storeys  when  tiered  up.  The  roof  should  have  its  rides  large 
enough  to  dip  over  the  top  of  the  body,  with  stops  screwed  inside 
to  allow  of  its  being  let  down  further  when  not  required  for 
covering  supers. 

A  glance  at  figs.  14  and  15,  page  60.  will  show  the  prindples  on 
which  we  prefer  to  construct  our  double-rided  hives.  The  intemsl 
rabbet  at  tne  bottom  and  the  external  one  at  the  top  serve  as  receivers 
for  the  floorboard  and  the  roof,  rendering  plinths  unnecessary.  In 
these  hives  we  further  provide  sufficient  height  in  the  ridM  to  allow 
of  chaff-packing  in  winter,  though  this  addition  may,  especially 
with  single-rided  hives,  be  in  the  form  of  a  moveable  rim.  The 
roof  may  vary  according  to  taste — either  gabled,  sloping  both  ways, 
or  in  'Mean-to '*  form,  doping  in  one  direction  only.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  our  aim  is  to  have  hives  constructed  of  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  pieces,  and  more  especially  where  these 
present  open  joints  to  the  weather.  The  following  minor  points 
also  require  attention : — ^Yentilation  of  the  roof  should  be  provided 
for  by  holes  under  the  eaves,  at  least  two  of  1  inch  diameter  in  each 
of  two  opposite  rides.  The  doorway  should  be  cut  out  to  at  least 
10  inches  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  be  fitted  either  with 
riides  or  moveable  blocks  for  reducing  its  size  at  pleasure.  The 
fioorboard  should  project  at  least  3  inches  in  front  to  form  an 
alighting  board,  and  is  preferably  made  of  two  thicknesses  well 
riveted  together  across  the  grain,  so  as  to  be  proof  against  warping 
and  to  be  reverrible  if  derirsd ;  and  all  exposed  parts  should  be  kept 
well  painted  and  thoroughly  waterproof. 

The  tendency  during  the  last  few  yesrs  has  been  in  favour  of 
hives  large  enough  to  contain  from  twelve  to  twenty  frames  or 
even  more,  with  a  view  to  having  sections  hung  inside  the  hives. 
But  experienoe,  especially  in  poor  honey  seasons,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  this  is  a  mistake.  We  very  seldom  have  well-finished 
sections  in  such  circumstances,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  older 
plan  of  reserving  the  body  of  the  hive  for  brood  combs  snd  taking 
surplus  in  the  form  of  supers  proper  will  yet  be  generally  adopted. 
Under  such  oiroumstanoes  we  oonrid*'rthat  hives  to  contain  frt>m 
ten  to  twelve  standsrd  frames  are  large  enough  for  all  purposes. 
The  latter  number  seems  a  proper  medium  for  double- walled  hives, 
and  we  think  the  former  exactly  suited  to  single- walled  hives,  especi- 
ally where  tiering  is  intended.— Willuv  Raitt,  Blairgowrie, 

(To  be  contfiraad.) 


AUTUMN  STIMULATIVE  FEEDINO. 

I  AX  puzsled  to  know  why  "  P.  H.  P."  (page  80)  should  go  to 
India  and  back  to  try  to  prove  himself  right ;  we  are  in  England, 
and  the  English  dimatie  we  haye  to  deal  with. 
^  As  to  driven  bees,  this  matter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. I  ask.  Now  suppose  his  queens  really  have  ceased  laying,  can 
Tour  oorrespondent  induce  them  to  recommence  laying  eggs  ?    I 


conrider  that  driven  bees  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  swarms,  the 
extra  excitement  in  feeding;,  &c.,  causing  the  queens  to  commence 
laying.  This  is  totally  different  from  ordinary  stocks  to  be  kept 
over  uie  winter.  I  have,  I  think,  walked  as  many  miles  as  most 
men  after  driven  bees  in  an  evening  after  a  hard  daVs  work  for 
others  and  myself,  and  I  say,  By  all  means  unite  such  bees  to  your 
others.  This  is  fitr  safer  tnan  stimulating  feeding.  Suppose  you 
keep  up  the  breeding  after  the  honey  harvest  is  over,  your  bees 
come  out  in  larger  numbers,  so  that  more  die  from  exhaustion,  ftc, 
)han  you  gain.  It  is  not  so  much  the  age  as  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  bees  that  causes  them  to  die.  Then  look  at  the  amount 
of  robbing  caused  by  feeding,  the  danger  of  chilled  broo4,  danger 
of  dysentery,  young  bees  not  able  to  take  cleanring  flights,  ftc. 
Transferring  1  strongly  condemn,  having  in  so  many  mstances 
proved  the  great  danger  of  foul  brood  afterwards.  I  examine  some 
scores  of  hives  in  the  year  for  myself  and  others,  so  I  have  some 
chance  of  observation. — SnsioBa. 
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TO  COBRESPONDOTS!!^ 


%^  AU  correspondenoe  should  be  directed  rither  to  '*The  Editor" 
or  to  ''The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  reaudn  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anr  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  ao  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  lelat* 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  aubjects,  and 
should  never  sena  more  than  two  or  three  questions  atonos.  AU 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Catting  Down  Vines  (J.  T.  A).— Do  not  cat  tbem  down.  We  will 
reply  more  fally  next  week.  Letters  that  anire  on  Wedaetdaj  osanot  be 
answered  satisfactorily  In  the  next  day's  insue. 

Fragrant  Camellia  (/  8.  (7.).— The  flowen  yon  sent  are  verv  sUghtiy 
fra{frant»  and  we  hare  observed  a  similar  soent  In  this  and  other  Twieties,  but 
it  is  neyer  rery  strongly  marked,  and  is  qalckly  lost  after  the  flowers  ire 
removed  from  the  plant.    The  vuiety  is  apparently  the  old  variegata. 

PmnlBg  Raspberries  (yM<e«).-~Yonr  canes  are  evidently  very  strong. 
If  yon  ent  **  clean  off  "  all  the  side  growths  to  whldi  yon  refer,  yon  will  po 
bably  remove  some  of  the  best  bearing  wood.  Thin  tbem  ont,  retaining  tboss 
that  are  strong  and  famished  with  prominent  bads,  llany  of  the  shoots  will  bs 
eo  small  as  to  be  of  little  nae,  and  these  yon  may  cat  off  as  yon  suggest  Do 
not  overcrowd  the  canes ;  Ave  er  six  to  each  stake  will  be  ample.  If  tamined  to 
a  fence  they  should  be  about  6  inches  apart,  and  if  very  long  they  nsy  be 
tnined  obliqaely,  so  as  to  have  a  greater  length  for  bearing. 

durysanthemnnis  tor  Pots  iA.  (7.).— We  pnsnme  yoa  do  not  reqain 
the  plants  for  exhibition,  and  have  therefore  named  thoee  which  are  dielln- 

Silshed  by  thefar  free-flowering  qnalities.  Incnrved^lfrs.  G.  Bundle,  Hi.  0* 
lenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prlnoe  Alfted.  Japaaeee— Bariy  Bed  Dragon,  Bblne, 
Bonqoet  Fait,  James  Salter.  Beflexed— Jalla  Legimvtre,  GbevaUer  DooMie. 
Anemone— Flear  de  Merle  and  Mr.  Astie.  Six  good  naefal  Pompons  an  m 
following— White  and  Golden  Oedo  Nalli.  Mdlle.  Martbe,  Bosinante,  Feany. 
and  SoBor  Melanie,  which  la  rather  larger  than  ordinaiy  Pompons,  bat  very  free. 

OhTTsanthemnms  (AiXifriim).- Booted  sackerp  potted  now  and  kept  in 
cool  fnumes,  or  outtiogs  strock  m  early  Sfning  and  liberal  calture  given  to  the 
plants,  will  alloid  yoa  a  better  supply  of  flowers  than  yoo  can  obtain  by  keepiSR 
the  old  plants  as  yoa  profwae.    These  if  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  poaftMa 
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where  pirotoction  oonld  be  afforded  In  late  antanm  wonld  ^tq  yon  a  sapply  of 
lloven  for  cnttlDg  that  mlgbt  be  luefiil ;  but  flnt  have  a  ttook  of  young  plants 
establiahed  for  yielding  an  abondanoe  of  good  blooms. 

Btaphanotls  not  Flowning  (Aarulfr).— Your  plant  may  stfll  flo««r  as 
the  season  adTancee ;  if  it  does  not  jron  have  applied  to  as  too  late  for  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  yon  to  indnce  It  to  flower  this  year.  Its  fallnie  to  piodaoa 
floweri  will  be  the  result  of  too  much  heat  and  moisture  during  the  winter.  If 
it  oontinnes  growing  luznriantly  yon  had  better  make  the  soil  firm,  or  other- 
wise restrict  root-action  towards  the  end  of  Augnst,  and  lessen  the  supply 
of  water,  maintaining  also  a  drier  atanosphere.  From  October  onwaids  through 
the  winter  the  soil  may  be  kept  oomparatively  dry,  only  giving  water  when  the 
foUsge  oommences  to  feel  flaccid  and  limp  when  pressed  between  jrour  finger 
and  thumb,  a  temperature  of  eo^  falling  to  »<>  in  the  winter  being  ample.  If 
a  plant  has  had  its  growth  ripened  in  the  autumn  followed  by  a  rest  in  winter 
does  not  produce  flowers  in  the  spring  it  will  in  all  probability  be  a  shy-bloom- 
ing yarlety  with  large  leaves,  and  not  worth  the  space  it  occupies. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Mnshroom  Beds  (/.  W.  Jfani^U).— The  drain- 
ings  from  stables  consisting  largely  of  urine  can  only  be  applfed  with  advantage 
to  Mnshroom  beds  when  th^  are  so  dry  as  to  need  watering,  and  this  ought 
never  to  be  the  case  with  new  beds,  as  if  the  material  of  which  th^  are  made  is 
not  moist  fermentation  will  not  occur  to  produce  the  necessary  heat.  Beds  that 
are  more  or  less  exhausted  by  heavy  crops,  and  also  dry,  are  often  benefited  by 
liauld  manure  applied  at  a  temperature  of  80*  or  W*,  Pure  uxlne  must  be 
diluted  with  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  is  then  valuable  to  all  Mush- 
room beds  that  need  additional  moisture,  not  otherwise.  If  a  drop  of  water  can 
be  SQueeasd  from  the  manure  by  the  hand  it  Is  too  moist  for  Mushrooms ;  and 
if  a  handful  wUI  not  **  cake  *  or  adhere  when  firmly  grasped  it  is  too  dry.  Tou 
can  by  this  rule  determine  whether  to  use  the  drainage  or  not  in  the  manner 
you  suggest. 

Be*ting  Apparatns  tJnsatlafactory  (ZTar/iw).— From  your  description 
of  the  disposition  of  the  pipes,  and  the  sketch  showing  the  return  pipes,  we  are 
unable  to  notice  any  defect  in  the  arrangement.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
thers  may  be  air  lodging  somewhere  in  the  sv^tem,  yet  this  ought  not  to  be  the 
case  if  there  be  air  pipes,  as  there  ought,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  pipes  where 
the  return  is  made  to  the  boiler.  The  highest  point  of  the  system  being  in  each 
case  at  the  doorway,  there  should  be  an  air  pipe  In  each  flow  pipe  at  that  point. 
Whether  the  unsatisfactory  sUte  of  the  apparatus  is  due  to  defective  circula- 
tion, or  arises  from  the  bad  setting  of  the  boiler,  is  a  question  for  decision  on  the . 
spot  only  ;  otherwise  we  see  nothing,  except  the  want  of  air  pipes,  that  should 
prevent  the  apparatus  heating  well. 

Syringing  PeacH  Tree*  {F,  C.).— We  do  not  remember  the  strength  of 
the  petroleum  mixture  that  you  said  you  had  used ;  but  we  thought  it  so  strange 
that  yon  should  apply  It  to  the  blossoms,  that  we  carefully  searched  your  letter 
for  some  qualiiying  sentence.  The  mistake  on  the  subject  was,  as  you  say, 
I  wholly  your  own."  As  the  dreeslng  has  not  injured  the  trees  It  will  certainly 
act  as  a  preventive  of  insecU  as  well,  probably,  as  anything  else  would ;  but  we 
do  not  consider  frequent  applications  of  petroleum  desirable.  We  have  used 
tobacco  water,  dllotlng  the  strong  juice  with  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  and 
nicotine  soap  Is  equally  effectual.  If  you  B}-rlnge  your  treen  with  this  at  the 
stiength  of  3  oss.  to  a  gallon  of  water  just  before  the  flowen  expand,  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  many  insects  on  the  blossoms,  and  if  any  appear  dust 
them  with  tobacco  powder  or  snuff. 

Apple  Solons  ildem). — ^We  do  not  know  from  whence  you  can  obtain 
sdons  of  the  varieties  you  require.  There  is  no  Apple  named  Mrs.  Ward,  but 
there  is  a  Baron  Ward.  The  Mr.  Morris  to  whom  you  have  written  died  about 
half  a  century  ago.  The  site  of  the  old  Brompton  Nursery  is  covered  with  fine 
bnildlngs,  including  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  We  doubt  if  the  Columbia 
Plum  can  be  had  in  this  country.  You  say  you  have  applied  to  many  nursery- 
men, but  do  not  mention  Messn.  Richard  Smith  &  Ck>.  of  Worcester.  Our  reply 
to  your  test  query  i»— Tes,  there  has  been  a  slight  alteration. 

Cinerarias  DefeetiTe  (/*.  (7.).— You  ask  If  frost  would  cause  the  florets 
to  curl,  as  in  the  flowers  you  have  sent.  It  wonld  do  so,  and  it  is  Impossible  to 
have  satisfactory  flowen  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  even  to  the  slightest  extent 
frosted.  Insects  produce  stnnewhat  similar  results  when  they  are  allowed  to 
cluster  on  the  stems  jost  under  the  flower  buds,  as  they  puncture  them  and 
extract  the  sap  that  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  blooms.  If  you  had  not 
mentlaned  frost  we  should  have  concluded  that  Insects  had  caused  the  evil,  and 
we  are  sUll  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  had  a  share  in  the  work.  We 
suspect  also  they  were  lurking  under  the  buds  for  some  time  before  the  time 
jron  state  that  they  *'made  thdr  appearance."  You  afford  us  no  guidance  what- 
ever for  determining  the  cause  of  the  Pelargonium  leaves  withering.  Extreme 
dryness  at  the  roots,  excessive  (pmigatlon,  escape  of  noxious  gss  trom  a  flue, 
or  keeping  the  plants  in  a  very  moist  atmoqihere,  then  exposing  them  suddenly 
to  a  drying  current  of  air,  would  cause  the  nuurglns  of  the  leaves  to  wither  like 
the  one  you  have  sent  K  you  had  briefly  stated  the  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  were  grown  and  the  treatment  they  had  received  we  should  in  all 
probability  have  been  aUe  to  give  a  more  explicit  reply. 

Onttins  down  Bhododendrona  {W.  e7.).~The  effbctof  cutting  down 
the  shrubs  in  the  manner  you  suggest  wonld  necessarily  render  them  unsightly 
for  a  long  time,  and  some  of  them  might  not  produce  fresh  growths  freely.  Thib 
depends  entirely  on  the  condition  of  the  shrubs  as  to  vigour  and  the  age 
and  character  of  the  wood.  We  have  seen  healthy  shrubs  break  freely,  and 
some  of  them  afterwards  grow  even  too  luxuriantly,  ithile  others  we  have  seen 
do  little  or  no  good  after  the  operation.  You  had  perhaps  better  try  the  experi- 
ment of  cutting  a  f^  of  them  down  and  note  the  rpsults.  We  cannot  incur  the 
responsibill^  of  advising  yon  to  clear  an  embaiQcment  in  the  manner  you 
suggest  without  knowing  something  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  shrubs,  and 
on  thispoint  yon  do  not  say  one  word.  Healthy  shrubs  cut  down  now  may  be 
expected  to  mature  their  grt)wths  and  produoe  at  least  some  flowers  next  vear ; 
bat  if  not  cut  down  until  after  they  have  flowered  in  June  they  will  not  flower 
with  any  freedom  for  at  the  least  two  yean. 

laarehod  Vina  (J.  B.).—ll  your  rod  of  Mn.  PInce  Is  satisfactory  by  all 
means  retain  it.  It  will  do  qnite  as  well  on  the  stock,  provided  it  is  healthy, 
as  on  its  own  roots.  Had  we  known  the  length  and  strength  of  the  young 
cane  we  could  possibly  have  given  you  more  useful  advice.  We  can  only 
oounasl  you  not  to  overcrop  it,  but  shorten.  If  needed,  so  as  to  induce  stronger 
growth  next  year.  If  there  is  space  for  the  foliage  to  develope  under  full  ex- 
posme  to  the  son  it  wHl  not  be  necesssry  to  cut  down  the  stock  now,  and  so 
deprive  yourself  of  a  crop  of  Onpes ;  but  if  there  is  not  space  you  may  out  off 
tte  spun  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  for  admitting  light  for  the  future 
Vine^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  upper  portion  of  the  stock  wlU  afford  Grapes 
neott  somner.  Autumn,  just  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  Is  the  best  time  for 
ontklng  down  Vines.  If  cut  down  at  this  season  of  the  year  exoessive  bleeding 
not  infieqnently  results,  which  it  Is  not  easy  to  check. 


Daphne  indioa  mbra  (Q.  L,  JT.)^— This  plant  Is  almost  hardy,  and  con- 
sequently will  not  long  thrive  In  a  stove  temperature  of  60*^  to  66°.  To  grow 
Daphnes  well  they  should  have  cool-frame  treatment,  the  pots  being  stood  on 
ashes  or  some  other  moisture-holding  material.  In  spring,  when  these  plants 
are  starting  Into  growth,  the  frame  can  be  dosed  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to 
husband  as  much  sun  heat  as  possible  to  assist  them  in  making  their  growth,  at 
the  same  time  syringing  the  plants  occasionally.  Aftergrowth  is  completed  the 
lights  should  be  gradually  removed  until  ttey  can  be  left  off  day  and  night,  or 
the  plants  stood  outside  to  form  their  flower  buds.  They  are  best  In  the  frame, 
so  that  the  lights  can  be  placed  over  them  during  wet  weather.  During  frosty 
weather  the  lights  must  be  kept  on,  giving  abundance  of  air  when  favourable. 
If  the  weather  proves  verv  severe  the  frame  must  be  well  covered  with  mats  or 
other  protecting  material  to  exclude  frost  if  poeslble.  It  is  a  good  plan  during 
sharp  weather  to  plunge  the  pots  entirely  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  to  keep  frost  from 
the  roots.  We  have  seen  the  soil  in  the  pots  frozen  quite  hard  without  the 
slightest  injnrr  resulting  to  the  plants,  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  such  risks. 
During  the  spring  Daphnes  can  be  forced  Into  bloom  by  the  aid  of  gentle  warmth 
in  a  greenhouse,  but  in  no  stage  should  they  have  such  a  high  temperature  as 
you  are  keeping  your  plants  In.  After  flowering  they  must  again  be  gradually 
inured  to  cool  treatment  again,  or  they  will  not  long  retain  l^elr  vigour.  Let 
your  plants  be  removed  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove  for  a  few  days,  then  to 
the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  subsequently  to  a  still  ooolor  position, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  sudden  check.  After  flowering  place  them  In  a  frame,  and  If 
the  roots  are  active  healthy  growths  will  follow  for  producing  flowen  next  year. 
These  plants  must  be  watered  carefully  in  all  stages,  especially  during  the  winter 
season. 

Gardenia  Bade  not  St^elllng  (/cfmi).— It  is  Impossible  to  give  an  ex- 
plicit reply  in  a  case  where  no  data  is  afforded  to  guide  us,  and  can  only  say  that 
the  flower  buds  of  Gardenias  do  not  swell  very  rapidly  at  flnt,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance remain  stationary.  If  your  plants  have  been  checked,  or  are  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  at  the  roots,  tbey  may  not  swell  at  all,  but  eventually  turn  yellow 
and  fall  off.  If  their  roots  are  healthy,  the  buds  fresh  and  green,  and  the  plants 
have  sufficient  heat,  you  may  expect  the  flowen  to  expand  more  rapidly  from 
this  date,  and  in  due  course  properly  develope. 

Baiainr  Vinee  in  Tnrree  {H,  <S.).— We  have  raised  Vines  in  turves  and 
have  produced  most  satisfiactozy  canes  without  the  use  of  liquid  manure ;  but 
the  tmf  was  taken  from  rich  pesture  land,  and  further,  as  the  Vines  increased 
in  size  the  turves  were  plaa>id  on  a  layer  of  rich  soil  and  decayed  manure,  the 
spaces  between  them  being  filled  with  the  same  material.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
took  possession  of  this,  and  before  it  wss  interlaced  with  them,  the  Vines  were 
planted,  and  the  canes  produced  were  most  sattsfactory,  being  strong,  short- 
jointed,  and  with  little  pith.  If  the  turf  is  poor,  weak  liquid  manure  apj^led 
once  a  week  would  doubtless  be  beneficial,  but  it  would  not  be  needed  until  the 
Vines  had  made  considerable  growth  and  the  turves  were  thoroughly  permeated 
with  roots.  Until  Vines  have  made  much  growth,  say  until  the  middle  of 
August,  they  need  the  treatment  of  stove  plimts— that  is,  a  genial  atmosphere, 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  free  growth,  with  light  and  air  to  keep 
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them  sturdy,  but  no  cold  currents  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag.  In  the  autumn 
a  drier  atmosphere,  abundance  of  air,  and  all  the  light  possible  are  reqcdsite  for 
ripening  the  wood,  but  they  must  not  suffer  by  want  of  water  at  the  roots.  As 
you  are  inexperienced  you  must  not  expect  to  succeed  like  a  Thomson  on  the 
flnt  attempt ;  and,  besides.  If  you  have  no  better  eyes  to  start  with  than  those 
you  sent  us  last  week  it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  produce  superior  canes. 
The  roots  of  your  Vines  have  probably  penetrated  into  ungenlal  siibsoil,  and  do 
not  obtain  the  support  they  need,  and  the  wood  is  certainly  iimnature  conse- 
quent on  that,  and  probably  insufficient  heat  and  ventilation  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  the  Vines  were  overcropped  and  the  growths  overcrowded. 
If  the  border  Is  permeated  with  roots  near  the  surface,  and  the  growths  are  suffi- 
ciently exposed  to  light  and  air,  the  canes  will  be  shorter-jointed  and  contain 
less  pith.  The  wood  msrked  No.  1  is  a  good  sise  for  propagating,  but  we  attach 
more  importance  to  the  character  of  the  wood  and  tiie  buds  than  to  mere  slie. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  a  Vine  eye  prepared  for  insertion. 

Pigmy  Vinea  (/dnn).— The  Vines  to  which  yon  refer  as  bearing  frosn  one 
to  four  bunches  of  Grapes  in  4  to  6-inch  pots,  were,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son, the  cultivator  of  them  (see  page  886,  September  S6th,  1867),  **  raised  from 
cuttings  from  Vines  that  bad  been  started  in  February.  The  cuttings  were 
taken  off  the  old  Vines  after  the  fruit  was  set,  and  potted  in  6, 6,  and  7-inch 
pots."  For  striking  as  suggested  a  brisk  moist  heat  and  a  close  atmosphere  tor 
a  time  would  be  essential,  and  then  success  could  only  be  achieved  by  a  skilful- 
propagator  and  cultivator.    We  have  not  tried  the  plaiu 

Namee  of  Fmit  (J7.  H.^.^lSo,  1  Is  apparently  a  fine  specimen  of  Mardril, 
but  has  been  kept  too  long  for  us  to  determine  with  aocura^.  No.  S  is  Winter 
Greening.  (CoMU  Broune),  —  1,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  3,  Knight's  Monarch ; 
9,  Ke  Plus  Meurls;  4,  Bergamotte  Bsperen:  6,  Cornish  Olllillawer;  6,  not 
known,  evidently  worthless  in  your  soil ;  regraft  the  tree  with  No.  4.  {A.  Me.)* — 
1,  This  is  the  spurious  variety  of  Knightls  Monarch,  which  Mr.  Knight  himself 
distributed  by  mistake.    S,  Angelique  de  Bordeaux,  only  fit  for  stewing. 

Namee  of  Plants  (J7.  j8.).— Your  plant  is  Marattia  elegans,  a  species  of 
Fern  from  Norfolk  Islsnd  and  New  Zealand ;  most  of  the  forms  of  this  genus 
Inhabit  swampy  districts,  and  consequently  require  abundant  supplies  of  water 
in  cultivation.    It  will  succeed  in  the  ordinary  warm  fernery  or  stove. 


Moving  Stocks  (Z^x).— There  is  little  or  no  risk  In  moving  bees  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  and  if  you  sustain  any  loss  at  all  it  will  only  be  very  slight. 


OOVHNT  OARDXK  MABKBT.— FxBBtTABT  7TH. 

MjLRXST  very  quiet.   A  fair  supply  of  early  forced  vegetables  reaching  us, 
but  good  samples  of  late  Grapes  are  short  at  pravions  quotations. 
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POULTRY  AND  PIOtOH  CHROHICLE. 


GOAT  FABUINO. 
(^Continvtd  from  page  lOS.) 
The  milk  piodaM  of  Ooota  now  tcqnirM  our  attention,  m  then 
if  ererj  praipect  of  ttie  milk  iiulId  tain  log  »  pAjing  rftlne,  tor  it  is 
at  certwD  timet  oE  the  jaa  worth  6«,  oi  6*.  per  qowt  in  London  ; 
indeed,  at  ordinarj  timet  the  price  it  neTcr  lower  than  2i.  6d.  np 
to  it.  per  qntrt,  and  betore  prooeeding  f&rther  we  will  gire  iU 
chemicKl  compoeition  in  companion  with  Uuit  ot  Uie  tMW  and  the 
•M,  which  will  be  teen  by  the  following  table  : — 

CMdn      4.01  ..  ..  lib'  ..  ..  IJl 

Bntlei      Ul  ..  ..  IJt  ..  ..  0,11 

Bd«ru       tM  ..  ..  «.<T  ..  ..  UM 

BtlU OM  ..  ..  OM  ..  ..  OM 

ToUl HIM nuttn IIJO    ,.    ,.  U.tt    ..    ..  ItM 

Wnlai       StM    ..     ..axa    ..     ..  HM 


The  tbore  table  tbowa  Qoata'  milk  to  contain  more  tolid  matter 
than  the  otbert^  hence  its  nnlritioni  qnalttiet.  Its  chief  ralne, 
howerer,  coniUte  in  its  nae  lor  invalids,  etpeciallj  eonsamptire 
pertont  and  Infants.  The  meant  of  keeping  np  a  sapplj  aTailable 
at  all  times  it  to  far  a  qaeetion  of  breeding  as  well  as  of  manage- 
ment. We  therefote  proceed  to  make  onr  remarkt  at  to  bleeding. 
The  ufoal  time  for  the  pairing  of  Qoati  in  thia  climate  is  from 
Beptember  to  NoTember,  and  the  period  of  gestation  being  file 
months,  thekidswiUappearabontMarchoT  April.  TonngOrataei 
will  hare  then  tpmng  up,  especially  if  we  cbooae  a  dry  soil  seeded 
with  Italian  Bye  Otaaa  and  Coolctfoot,  both  of  these  being  leiy 
early,  bnt  the  latter  It  a  permanent  Qrass  aivd  highly  prodectiTe. 
We  cnuidei  it  is  an  important  point  that  the  milking  period  ihonld 
be  made  to  extend  ontlE  within  a  week  or  forbiight  of  the  time  of 
parturition  again,  althongh  the  popular  opinion  is  that  the  female 
dionld  go  dry  of  milk  tea  two  months,  for  leasont  atsigned  ;  bat 
where  the  milk  ie  to  Taloable  the  longer  it  can  be  maintained 
the  better.  With  high  feeding,  boosing  in  winter,  and  carefol 
management  this  can  be  done,  and  wonld  be  likely  to  avoid  all 
difficnlUee  which  sometimw  prove  fatal  at  the  time  of  parturition, 


beoanie  high  feedieg  np  to  the  time  it  often  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, in  the  tame  way  at  eowt  are  affected  at  colring  time. 

The  earliest  age  at  which  breedieg  may  commence  with  the 
moat  advantage  it  two  yeart,  althoagb,  it  allowed,  tfae  Qoat  will 
commence  breeding  at  eight  or  ten  montha.  About  the  age  ot 
seven  yeart  they  will  bring  their  best  kids,  although  Ibey  will,  it 
required,  often  breed  nntU  the  ige  of  twelve  yean.  Feeding 
during  the  milking  period  should  t>e  liberal,  with  good  bay  either 
of  Clover  or  Sainfoin,  snd  routs,  such  as  Cabbsge,  Cattota,  or 
Potatoes,  with  Oats  or  bran,  but  wbat  is  better,  crashed  Wheat 
now  it  is  so  cheap,  with  water  anil  rock  salt  at  all  timet  within 
reach ;  but  a*  soon  as  the  animals  go  dry  feeding  shonld  be  more 
moderate  as  the  time  of  parturition  draws  near,  la  the  case  ot 
the  male  animals  iolended  toi  sale  as  mutton  they  should  be  caa- 
trated  at  about  tour  or  five  months  old,  after  wbicb  they  may  be 
fed  on  bay  and  roots  as  jast  stated,  except  that  Barley  or  Beant 
may  be  used  initead  of  Oats. 

The  instances  of  O^at-farming  upon  a  large  scale  are  not  much 
reporled  or  known  in  this  coontry,  but  we  have  been  informed 
that  In  California  one  or  more  ccmpanles  exist  which  have  made 
the  growth  and  sale  o(  mohair  their  special  objects,  and  very  luc- 
eesafDUy,  in  consequence  of  the  climate,  kc.,  being  so  much  like 
that  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  part  ot  India.  la  this  conntry,  we 
aw  Informed  by  a  recent  notice  in  the  Agrieidtaral  Oezette  by 
Hr.  H.  S.  Holmet  Pegter,  SecreUry  ot  tbe  British  Qoat  Society, 
that  tbe  experiment  of  Ooat-farming  is  being  carried  on  in  Sorrey, 
and  we  inppoae  it  refers  to  a  Company  which  we  bare  heard  it 
being  conducted  on  the  estate  ot  tiie  Earl  of  Lovelace  at  Salt 
Honely,  between  Quildford  and  Leatbeibead.  It  is  called  tbe 
Bzniess  Company,  and  that  the  milk  it  forwarded  to  London  in 
sealed  bottles  for  a  price  varying  from  Ij.  6d.  and  upwards  per 
quart,  at  which  price  it  is  laid  to  be  profitable.  This  Company's 
practice  is  no  doubt  tbe  best  model  we  Lave  at  present  forrefeienoe 
as  to  proceeding',  still  we  have  but  a  simple  notice,  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

Oar  reference  lo  the  tnbject  matt  now  apply  principally  to  the 
management  ot  Qoatt  in  tbe  bandt  ot  the  amateur  or  tarmen 
connected  with  suburban  diatricti^  where  only  a  few  animalt  or 
one  only  may  be  kept  for  the  donble  object  of  the  amusement  and 
pleasure  oF  the  owner,  or  the  finding  of  milk  and  cmam  tor  a 
tamilr,  and  where  it  is  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  find  room 
for  o»en  the  smallest  Kerry  or  Jersey  cow.  Under  the  circom- 
ilanoet  we  have  named  the  Ooats  kept  especially  for  their  milk 
must  be  of  a  ttraio  that  are  celebrated  as  milkers,  tint  care  most 
be  taken  in  their  daily  mansgement,  or  they  may  became  very 
tronbleaome ;  and  to  prevent  tbem  doiog  injury  to  treea  ornamental 
or  otherwise  they  should  be  tethered  at  daytime  wliererer  it  is 
attempted  to  graze  them  either  upon  laims,  tennis  grounds,  or 
orchards  ;  at  night,  however,  for  various  reasons  Ibej  should  be 
bonted  in  the  summer  and  entirely  so  in  winter.  We  moat,  there- 
fore, allude  to  the  accommodation  for  them  in  bouse,  bnt  it  need 
not  be  an  expensive  matter,  for  an  onused  stable  may  be  made 
Dsetul  by  making  an  earth  floor  lu  inches  deep,  rammed  down 
hard,  to  every  box,  which  may  be  partitioned,  for  we  do  not 
approve  their  being  tethered  in  house,  but  should  have  the  liberty 
of  a  space  each  of  about  6  feet  by  1  feet,  and  littered  with  straw 
or  peat  moss.  The  earth  Soor  put  in  drj  and  being  on  a  level  will 
completely  absorb  ail  moisture,  and  the  air  will.be  quite  pure. 
In  making  a  stnall  Goat  bouse  it  may  well  bo  a  lean-to  on  the 
north-west  side  of  a  wall,  and  made  of  iron,  which  will  lie  secure 
against  all  weather,  and  be  well  ventilated  by  louvre  openinn 
and  divided  into  at  many  apartmenti  at  are  required.  Ttte 
mangera  or  feeding  troughs  may  also  be  of  iron,  in  which  case, 
unlike  wooden  troughs,  Uiey  can  be  kept  quite  clean  without 
any  trouble.  The  partitions  may  be  of  iron  giatiog,  except  a  box 
for  tbe  male  Qoat,  which  may  be  enclosed  by  galvanised  corrugated 
iron,  of  the  same  material  as  we  should  recommeud  for  the  roof 
and  frontsge  of  the  house.  No  racks  will  be  requir^,  because 
tbey  are  frequently  dangerous  for  homed  animals  and  wasteful  of 
tbe  food,  which  may  be  given  in  the  troughs  either  aa  bay  chaff, 
cut  roots,  vegetable  or  other  leaves,  meal  or  bran,  without  any 
waste  at  all ;  a  lamp  ot  rock  salt  also  should  be  placed  within 
reach,  Tbenorth-westaspect  for  tbe  Qoat  house  iscbosen  because 
It  can  be  made  warm  enough  in  winter  and  cool  iu  summer. 

Althongh  milk  and  cream  is  most  important  for  household  use 
in  a  family,  and  which  may  be  secured  with  a  supply  all  the  year 
round  by  having  tbe  kids  to  fall  at  different  periods,  even  it  ttu 
mileh  animals  went  dry  for  a  period  ;  but  in  the  event  of  only 
one  or  two  animals  being  kept  it  is  important  to  have  stock  which 
will  hold  their  milking  produce  for  twelve  months  or  longer,  and 
by  not  breeding  from  them  so  frequently  thia  may  be  done  with 
the  best  milkmg  itook  and  managed  accordingly.  It  is  often 
'  I  have  tome  mode  wbeieby  fidgety  or  young  animals 
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can  be  made  to  stand  qnietlj  daring  tbe  time  of  milking,  bnt 
trongb-feeding  Bimultaneonslj  witb  milking  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  quieting  tbem.  It  is,  bowever,  frequently  tbe  case  that 
tbe  milking  cannot  be  done  witbont  great  loss  of  time  in  tbe 
operation,  or  tbe  loss  of  tbe  milk  tbrougb  tbe  action  of  restless 
animals,  in  wbicb  case  tbey  are  obliged  to  be  confined  in  a  guillo- 
tine or  stocks,  in  wbicb  tbey  are  fixed  by  tbe  neck  and  can  neitber 
move  forwards  or  b'^ck wards  ;  but  tbis  nsed  be  only  a  last  resort, 
and  if  it  fails  to  answer  it  is  best  to  dispose  of  tbe  Goat.  la  tbe 
act  of  milkiog,  just  tbe  same  as  witb  cows,  gentleness  and  kind 
words  will  generally  bave  its  effect  and  enable  tbe  milking  to  be 
effected  witb  promptitade ;  bat  beavy  milkers  will  require  some- 
thing more  tban  tbe  asaal  twice-a-day  milking,  for  those  whose 
bags  are  very  supple  and  rapidly  fill  sboald  bave  tbem  emptied 
three  times  daily,  when  a  greater  return  will  be  made,  for  with 
the  Goat  the  more  you  take  tbe  more  she  will  continue  to  yield, 
and  for  a  longer  period.  For  the  first  three  or  four  months  after 
parturition  the  yield  continues  at  its  height,  but  at  tbe  end  of 
nine  months  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  supply  to  cease,  but  to 
this  course  we  have  before  stated  our  objections.  In  Goat  man- 
agement there  is  much  more  to  be  learned  of  detail  than 
we  can  find  space  for  in  these  columns ;  biit  in  order  that  all 
which  is  required  for  success  in  Goat-keeping  may  be  learned  we 
will  adyise  not  only  the  amateur  but  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
tbe  subject  to  obtain  a  work,  thoroughly  practical,  called  "  The 
Book  of  tbe  Goat,"  by  H.  Stephen  Holmes  Pegler,  which  in  a 
frontispiece  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  an  English  milch 
Goat)  which  may  well  prove  valuable  to  an  intending  purchaser. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 

Horn  I^adMtr.— Wheat-sowing  is  now  generally  finished,  bnt  some 
farmers  still  consider  Wheat  as  tbe  rent-paying  crop,  and  we  cannot 
deny  it.    A  farmer  recently  told  us  that  his  ground  which  had  been 

Elonghed  ready  for  sowing  during  the  last  two  months,  and  that  the 
ind  would  not  work  with  the  harrows  at  any  time  since,  and  he 
feared  it  would  not  work  until  it  became  too  late.  He  could  have 
sown  it  long  ago  if  he  had  ploughed  it  again  and  sowed  as  fast  as  it 
was  ploughed  daily  and  hour  by  hour,  but  the  idea  did  not  occur  to 
him.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  is  the  plan  we  have 
advised  daring  the  whole  of  tbe  past  winter.  Ploughing  can  still  be 
done  where  it  is  to  be  fallowed  for  roots.  In  tbe  case  of  Beans  and 
Peas,  however,  tbe  land  should  not  be  ploughed  before,  for  these 
crops  will  always  succeed  best  by  plongbing  and  seeding  simul- 
taneously, as  this  not  only  insures  the  work  being  completed  as  fast 
as  undertaken,  but  also  favours  tbe  growth  of  any  pulse  crop  much 
more  tban  when  ploughed  beforehand.  This  is  not  tbe  case  with 
the  preparation  for  Oats  or  drege,  because  if  the  land  for  this  crop 
is  plougned  and  pressed  early  it  will  settle  down  close  with  the  heavy 
rains  wnich  usually  occur  in  February^  and  tbe  working  of  tbe  land 
will  be  easily  done  on  tbe  first  dry  time  afterwards,  and  after  the 
Oats  come  up  the  land  will  be  too  close  for  the  wireworm  to 
injure  them.  Thus  the  ploughing  may  be  done  for  these  crops,  the 
sooner  the  better.  Care  should  now  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  land 
intended  for  Barley  until  the  weather  becomes  dry,  when  it  may  be 
done  by  ploughing  and  sowing  simultaneously  even  after  roots  have 
been  fed  on  tbe  land  by  sheep,  but  the  land  should  not  be  disturbed  untQ 
it  is  ploughed  and  sown.  Some  fanners,  however,  think  that  as  fast 
as  the  roots  are  eaten  the  land  should  be  scarified,  fearing  that  heavy 
rains  will  wash  away  the  manure,  bnt  we  have  not  found  this  to  be 
the  case  even  on  our  hilly  land,  for  the  urine  is  the  chief  manure, 
and  is  absorbed  as  quickly  as  it  is  dropped,  the  ammonia  fixed  and 
deodorised.  The  dung  of  sheep  is  often  so  much  trodden  into  the 
soil  that  it  does  not  run  away  more  than  the  urine. 

Band  Labowr, — This  has  consisted  of  hedge-trimming  and  catting, 
also  forking  out  grass  where  only  a  few  bunches  are  found,  but  in 
case  a  considerable  quantity  is  left  in  the  land  it  must  remain  untU 
the  land  becomes  dry  enough  to  work  the  scarifier  before  ploughing. 
Bzamination  of  all  drain  work  should  now  take  place.  We  have 
just  completed  this  work  on  a  farm  which  was  vacated  at  Michaelmas 
last;  in  some  parts  tbe  drains  have  been  repaired,  and  in  all  cases 
the  outJets  have  been  examined  and  made  free  from  any  obstruction. 

Live  Stock. — ^The  lambing  season  is  now  on  with  all  varieties  of 
Down  sheep  and  their  crosses.  The  long-wools  will  soon  follow,  and 
their  keepmg  should  be  moderate,  for  root  food,  like  Turnips  and 
Swedes,  shoTdd  be  given  sparingly  if  at  all.  Cabbages  are  best  for 
pregnant  ewes ;  but  in  the  pasture  districts  good  sweet  hay  without 
roots  will  be  sufficient  if  the  animals  have  access  to  rock  salt  and  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  water,  but  what  is  better,  a  run  at  daytime 
on  the  chalk  downs  or  limestone  pastures.  We  knew  a  good  farmer 
who  would  never  give  his  ewes  bay  before  lambing,  but  instead,  did  not 
feed  bis  dry  pastures  after  the  14th  of  July,  and  then  in  the  early  winter 
months  the  sheep  were  allowed  a  folding  every  day  of  tbis  reserved 
late  summer  and  autumn  ^owth  of  ^puM,  and  he  did  this  for  fifty 
years  with  uniform  success  m  the  lambing  fold  and  the  general  good 
health  of  h|s  fiock,  but  it  is  in  strong  land  pasture  districts  without 
arable  land  where  the  difficulties  arise.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  feed 
fatting  bollocks  or  dairy  cows  only  on  such  strong  land  pastures,  and 


thus  escape  the  fluke  rot,  and  at  tbe  same  time  not  injure  or  destroy 
the  finer  gasses  by  sheep  feeding  ?  The  store  animals  are  not  now 
allowed,  nor  the  dairy  cows  either,  to  go  on  the  pastures,  as  some 
of  the  finest  pastures  tread  very  much  and  are  injured  by  winter 
feeding,  therefore  only  dry  paddocks  near  the  farm  buildings  should 
be  used  as  airing  ground  for  any  cattle  in  the  wet  winter  months  ; 
but  all  the  voung  stock  which  are  now  being  forwarded  for  the 
butcher  should  be  kept  in  the  hovels  or  boxes  and  fed  carefully  upon 
the  principle  of  early  maturity— that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  the 
cotton  cake  as  yearlings,  witb  Swedes  cut  and  mixed  with  it,  and 
good  sweet  Oat  straw,  that  arising  from  the  white  Oats  being  the 
best,  up  to  the  time  of  twelve  months.  After  that  time  they  should 
be  kept  in  separate  boxes  and  never  see  the  sun  nor  feel  the  rain 
again  until  they  pass  to  the  butcher  after  being  fed  up  to  twenty  or 
twenty-four  months  of  age,  with  4  lbs.  linseed  oil  cake,  2  lbs.  of  bean 
or  barlevmeal  mixed  with  cut  roots,  64  lbs.  of  Swedes,  or  56  lbs.  of 
KangoldB,  with  sweet  straw  ad  HbUum  per  day.  This  is  the  only  way 
by  which  we  could  ever  make  a  profit  on  fattmg bullocks,  but  in  case 
we  gave  hay  instead  of  straw  it  injured  the  health  of  the  animals, 
and  absorbed  3f.  per  week  of  the  otherwise  profit  on  feeding. 


POTATOES  AS  A  FIELD  CROP. 

XTiTDER  this  heading  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  of  Beading  have 
published  a  manual  of  eight  pages,  which  is  much  more  than  a 
catalogue,  inasmuch  as  the  prices  of  the  varieties  enumerated  are  not 
quoted ;  it  is  rather  a  record  of  the  practice  of  independent  cultivators, 
which  is  submitted  to  show  that  Potatoes  may  be  grown  with  a  fair 
amount  of  profit  in  this  country.  The  following  extract  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  work : — 

"Beport  from  a  Bedfordshire  grower,  who  annually  sends  an 
immense  quantity  of  Potatoes  to  the  London  market  He  is  one  of 
the  moet  competent  men  we  know  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
subject. 

<^  December  14th,  1882. 

''  Ten  acres  of  Wheat  stubble  owing  to  unfavourable  seasons  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  twitch  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  This  I  deter- 
mined to  plant  with  Magnum  Bonum  and  Beading  Hero  Potatoes 
depending  upon  this  crop  to  clean  the  land  also,  hence  the  otherwise 
unneccessary  amount  spent  on  the  cultivation.  The  following  is  the 
estimated  cost  per  acre  i — 

£  «.  d. 

Bant  and  taxes 8    0    0 

Onoe  ploughing  in  September,  1881 0  10    0 

Harrowing  the  tilth.  March,  1883        0    10 

Twenty-five  tons  shortened  manarc,  at  10«.  per  ton  . .  18  10    0 

Spreading  manure OSO 

Plonghing  in  seed  Potatoes,  April,  1839,  per  acre  . .        . .    0  10    0 

Seed,  11  cwt.,  at  fi«  per  owt 3  18    0 

Women  laying  in  Potato  seed,  p<>r  acre        0    2    6 

ScnlRing  land  with  six-horse  scafile  across  f urrowB  after 

planting         OSO 

Onoe  drag-harrowing  with  4  horses 0    8    0 

Twice  harrowing  at  intervals  (S-hor^e  harrows)     . .        ..080 
Horse-hoeing  three  times  with  grubbers  fixed        ..        ..046 

Hand-hoeing  twice,  at  4s.  per  acre 0    8    0 

Earthing  up  with  moolding  plough 0    9    6 

Digging  and  sorting        16    0 

Drawing  to  railway  (at  8«.  6d.  per  ton)  7  tons  ..    0  17    6 

Sowed  broadcast  before  horse-hoeing,  80  bushels  soot,  per 

aoeat&f. 3  18    4 

Man  sowing  tbe  same 016 

£80  13  10 


CBOP- 
S^  tons  best  Potatoes  at  present  price  (Dec.  14th)  £7  per 

ton 88  10    0 

1  ton  seed  Potatoes 7   0   0 


Salesman's  commission,  6^  tons  at  7«.  9d 
Bailway  freight,  6^  tons  at  7«.  6<2.     .. 


£3    8    9 
9    8    » 


£46  10    0 
4  17    6 


CkKt  of  cultivation 


£40  U    6 
86  13  10 


Netprofii £14  19    8 


"  Brm a  RKfl.— Eyerybody  would  not  be  at  this  liberal  outlay  for 
manure  and  soot,  bnt  this  is  my  way  of  doing  it.  Some  farmers 
would  probably  mana^^e  at  a  much  less  cost.  The  scuffling  and  drag- 
harro#mg  would  be  dispensed  with  if  the  land  was  clean. 

''The  Potatoes  were  ploughed  in  by  three  two-horse  teams,  the 
third  and  ooyering  plough  horses  walked  single  out  of  the  furrow  to 
avoid  treading  on  the  Potatoes.  The  Potatoes  were  laid  in  the  side 
of  the  furrow  by  six  women  (tbe  labourers'  wives)  j  each  woman 
planted  a  sixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  furrow,  crossing  the  land 
and  planting  both  sides  as  the  ploughs  came  round.  I  plant  by  this 
means  about  three  acres  per  mem.  The  land  after  the  Potato  crop 
was  almost  clean,  and  was  made  quite  so  at  an  expense  of  8f .  per 
acre  forking.  It  is  now  ploughed  up  ready  for  sowing  with  Barley, 
to  be  followed  with  Clover,  and  then  Wheat  again.~J.  M.  J." 


M 


J 
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and  the  tropical  species,  the  latter  being  evergreen,  and  the 
former  producing  larger  lighter  leayes  that  die  each  year  as 
winter  approaches. 

Structurally  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  flowers,  though 
they  are  widely  separated  from  all  other  Orchids  by  seveml 
strongly  marked  peculiarities.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
in  the  pollinia  and  column.  It  is  well  known  that  the  column  of 
Orchid  flowers  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the 
pistil  with  three  stamens,  and  in  the  majority  of  species  two  of 
these  stamens  are  suppressed,  and  the  anther  of  one  only  appears 
as  the  pollen  masses  under  the  cup  at  the  apex  of  the  column, 
the  stigma  being  confined  to  a  cavity  lower  down  on  the  column* 
In  the  Cypripediums,  however,  there  is  a  singular  divergence 
from  this  character :  the  apex  of  the  column,  instead  of  producing 
the  one  anther~i.<j.,  the  pollinia,  has  a  large  flat  angalar  expan- 
sion, two  anthers  being  develojped,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column 
below  the  apical  plate.  This  anyone  can  readily  observe  by 
carefully  dissecting  a  flower,  and  the  method  by  which  cross- 
fertilisation  can  be  effected,  if  desired,  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
So  strange  a  structure  has  reference  to  cross-fertilisation  by 
insects,  which  in  several  species  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  manner. 

The  species  are  mostly  terrestrial  in  habit,  though  a  few  are 
found  occasionally  upon  trees  in  their  native  localities,  the  deci- 
duous section  being  confined  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  Old 
and  New  World,  while  the  others  are  found  in  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula and  Archipelago,  the  warmer  regions  of  North  America,  and 
even  in  Peru.  Of  the  tropical  Ladies*  Slippers  many  have  beauti- 
fully blotched  or  marbled  leaves,  the  van^ation  taking  the  form 
of  irregular  transverse  bars,  or  dark  green  spots  and  blotches  on 
a  lighter  ground ;  and,  like  some  of  the  Phalfenopsids,  these  plants 
are  handsome  at  all  times  of  the  year,  whether  flowering  or  not. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  a  two-ranked  (distichous)  manner — 
that  is,  they  are  turanged  opposite  each  other  after  the  style  of 
the  Vandas  and  similar  plants ;  they,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  length  and  breadth,  the  plain  green  forms  having  the  most 
narrow  leaves,  and  usually  the  longest.  None  of  them  produces  a 
pseudo-bulb,  though  in  the  case  of  the  hardy  species,  which  lose 
their  foliage  annually,  this  is  supplied  by  a  tuberous  rootstock, 
from  which  the  growth  is  developed  each  season  ;  the  latter  also 
commonly  attain  to  a  greater  height  than  the  evergreen  forms, 
which  do  not  reach  any  great  dimensions,  fresh  growths  being 
produced  from  the  base,  and  there  is  thus  more  tendency  to  lateral 
than  upward  extension.  The  flowers  are  generally  produced 
singly  (or  in  pairs)  on  stems  a  foot  or  more  in  height  Uiat  arise 
from  the  centre  of  the  growths  or  axils  of  the  leaves ;  and  one 
remarkable  character  of  many  of  the  species  is  the  great  time  the 
flowers  continue  in  good  condition  upon  the  plants,  often  exceed- 
ing a  month,  and  in  some  cases  even  continuing  fresh  for  six 
weeks.  Flowers  also  last  exceedingly  well  when  cut  from  the 
plants,  and  are  thus  very  useful  for  floral  decoration,  though  the 
strangeness  of  their  form  unsuits  them  for  arranging  with  most 
other  flowers,  and  they  usually  appear  best  alone. 

Culture. — Cypripediums  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  useful  and  easily 
cultivated  Orchids  known.  One  very  important  point  to  observe 
is  that  as  regards  the  tropical  species,  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  no  distinctly  marked  season  of  rest,  like  that  needed 
by  many  of  the  pseudo-bulbous  Orchids,  is  requisite.  Any 
attempt  at  regularly  withholding  water  at  certain  seasons  will 
result  in  failure,  as  all  Orchid  growers  know  perfectly  well, 
but  an  amateur  at  the  first  attempt  might  be  induced  to  give 
incorrect  treatment  in  this  respect.  Water  must  be  constantly 
supplied  at  all  times ;  but  in  the  winter  greater  care  is  needed, 
especially  with  some  of  the  delicate  sorts,  as,  though  impatient  of 
any  approach  to  drought,  they  are  nearly  as  much  injured  by  too 
liberal  supplies  at  the  dull  season,  as  the  plants  are  then  liable  to 
suffer  from  damp,  especially  if  a  suitable  temperature  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  house  devoted  to  East  Indian  Orchids  suits  the 
majority  of  tropical  species,  but  they  will  also  thrive  very  well  in  an 
ordinary  stove ;  and  Uiis  is  a  great  advantage,  for  there  are  many 
establishments  in  which  a  house  cannot  be  set  apart  for  Orchids 
alone.  The  shady  side  should  be  preferably  assignea  to  them,  other- 
wise they  will  need  careful  shading  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 

As  regards  soil  they  are  also  not  very  particular,  all  succeeding 
▼ery  well  in  a  compost  of  peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and  sand,  the 
stronger-growing  sorts  being  benefited  by  a  moderate  proportion 
of  light  turfy  loam.  It  is  strange,  however,  in  what  seemingly 
unsuitable  soils  Orchids,  and  amongst  them  Cypripediums,  will 
often  grow  satisfactorily  :  for  instance,  I  once  visited  a  small 
garden  where  the  stock  of  plants  grown  under  glass  was  very 
Bmited,  and  the  Orchids  represented  were  two  species  only — 
namely,    Odontoglossum  Alexandras  and  Cypripeaium  insigne. 


These  were  potted  in  a  mixture  of  old  mortac  rubbish,  turfy  loam? 
and  sand,  and  yet  the  plants  were  in  most  vigorous  health  and 
flowered  as  freely  as  could  be  desired  by  the  greatest  admirer  of 
Orchids.  I  should  not,  however,  advise  a  trial  of  this  compost, 
though  the  fact  is  noteworthy  as  showing  that  the  importance 
often  attached  to  special  soils  mixed  in  exact  proportions  is  not 
altogether  invariable. 

The  species  in  cultivation  are  numerous,  and  the  hybrids  that 
have  been  obtained  in  recent  years  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  sorts,  so  that  now  there  is  a  long  list  to  select  from.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  are  devoted  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these  under 
the  h^uls  Tropical  and  Hardy  Species. 

TEOPICAL  CYPKIPBDIUMS.    . 

These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  four  groups — those  with 
marbled  or  variegated  foliage,  those  having  plain  green  foliage, 
the  Selenipedium  section,  and  the  hybrids  l£at  have  been  obtained 
between  the  preceding. 

Species  with  Marbled  Foliage.— One  of  the  best  known 
in  this  group  is  C.  barbatum,  which  is  a  really  useful  Orchid,  and 
ranks  high  in  the  favour  of  amateurs  and  others.  The  chief 
beauty  of  the  flower  is  in  the  large  size  and  pretty  markings  of 
the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  of  rounded  or  heart-shaped  form,  white 
at  the  upper  part,  streaked  and  clouded  with  purple  of  varying 
degrees  of  reaness  at  the  lower  part.  The  lip  is  very  dark,  often 
nearly  black,  the  petals  being  dark  purple  with  a  row  of  little 
tufts  of  hair  on  each  margin.  It  is  one  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
species,  being  found  in  Java  and  contiguous  localities.  Several 
handsome  varieties  are  in  cultivation  under  the  names  of  nigrum, 
superbum,  Veitchianum,  &c.  C.  biflorum  is  an  Indian  species 
closely  related  to  the  above,  but  by  no  means  so  well  known.  Its 
foliage  is  more  attractively  mottled,  and  it  flowers  earlier  than 
C.  barbatum,  usually  in  the  present  month,  but,  like  that,  its 
blooms  are  very  durable,  continuing  in  good  condition  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  C.  concolor  is  readUy  distinguished  from 
the  other  species.  The  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  are  nearly  equal  in 
size  and  form,  elliptical,  creamy  yellow  with  numerous  small 
dark  dots,  the  lip  being  comparatively  small.  The  foliage  is 
beautifully  marbled,  and  alone  renders  tiie  plant  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. A  little  limestone  is  needed  in  the  compost  employed 
for  this  plant,  and  it  succeeds  well  in  an  ordinary  stove. 
C.  Dayanum — the  foliage  of  this  species  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
flowers,  the  latter  being  green,  white,  and  purple,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy as  commemorating  the  name  of  J.  Day,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham, 
whose  magnificent  collection  was  dispersed  a  year  or  two  ago. 
C.  Ilookerse — this  again  has  very  handsome  foliage,  indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  best  in  that  respect,  but  the  brownish-purple  flowers 
cannot  be  compared  with  many  others  of  the  genus  as  regards 
beauty  or  brightness.  C.  BuUenianum  (fig.  26,  e)  is  a  Bornean 
species  related  to  C.  Hookerse,  but  it  is  even  more  attractive  in  its 
foliage,  the  contrast  between  the  dark  spots  and  the  light  ground 
colour  being  very  striking.  C.  purpuratum  (fig.  26,  a)  is  another 
species  with  dark  spotted  foliage ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  rather 
pretty,  the  dorsal  sepals  being  white,  veined  longitudinally  with 
purple ;  the  petals  are  broad  purple,  and  the  lip  of  similar  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Knight  of  Chelsea  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

That  handsome  Bornean  species,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  which 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  introduced  for  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
must  not  be  omitted  from  this  group,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
those  with  ornamental  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  the 
dorsal  sepal  being  very  broad  and  rounded,  distinctly  veined  with 
dark  purple,  the  streaks  extending  from  the  base  to  the  margin 
following  the  contour  of  the  sepal.  The  petals  are  tinted  with 
purple,  and  have  a  few  dark  wort-like  protuberances  near  each 
margin,  along  which  there  is  also  a  row  of  hairs.  The  lip  is 
brownish  wiUi  a  purple  tinge,  and  the  leaves  are  beautifully 
marbled  with  light  and  dark  green.  It  is  exceedingly  free,  and 
was  well  chosen  to  commemorate  the  name  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  who  is  widely  famed  as  one  of  the  chief  Orchid  lovers  of 
the  present  time. 

Green-leaved  Species. — One  of  these  which  has  come  into 
very  prominent  notice  recently  is  C.  Splcerianum  (fig.  26,  V).  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  introduced  a  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Spicer,  in  honour  of  whom  it  is  named.  It  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  of  Chelsea,  and 
soon  became  known  to  the  Orchid-growing  world.  Careful  search 
was  made  for  it,  and  quite  recently  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  of 
St.  Albans  suc<K)eded  in  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  plants, 
which  were  sold  at  Mr.  Stevens's  Rooms,  Coven t  Garden,  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  many  collections.  Before  the  latter  introduc- 
tion small  specimens  had  realised  sixty  guineas,  and  as  much  as 
one  hundred  guineas  had  been  given  for  larger  plants.  The  Urge 
white  dorsal  sepal  contrasting  with  the  reddish  brown  lip  and 


fragrance.  This  was  well  shown  at  Hereford  last  year 
by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  k  Co.,  who  included  it 
in  a  prize  box  of  new  varieties  in  company  with  Pride 
of  Waltham  and  Ferdinand  Chaffolte,  though  the  first- 
named  was  the  most  striking. 

Pride  of  Waltham  is  an  addition  to  the  many  good 
varieties  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  well  maintains  the  credit 
of  the  firm.  It  is  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  section,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  Marie 
Finger  in  style  of  flower  and  colour,  but  is  distinct,  ex- 
tremely bright,  and  of  good  form.  It  was  honoured  both 
at  Kensington  and  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  shown  on  several  occasions  in 
the  most  satisfactory  condition.  Though  not  an  exhi- 
bition Rose,  the  charming  variety  of  Fairy  Bose,  Little 
White  Pet,  which  was  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson &  Co.  in  the  same  year  as  the  above,  is  well 
worth  mention,  as  it  has  already  become  a  great 
favourite  in  cultivation,  its  dwarf  habit  and  floriferous- 
ness  admirably  fitting  it  for  culture  in  pots,  and  for 
decorative  purposes  it  is  invaluable. 

1881  was  not  very  prolific  of  new  Roses,  only  two 
having  been  accorded  the  honour  of  certificates.  Both 
these  were  Hybrid  Perpetuals;  one,  Ferdinand  Chaf- 
folte,  being  exhibited  by  Messrs.  G.  Paul  k  Son,  but  I 
understand  is  of  French  origin,  and  the  English  Bose 
named  Mrs.  Gretton,  shown  by  Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co. 
at  Liverpool.  The  first  has  made  some  progress  in  the 
favour  of  rosarians  already,  and  took  a  prominent  place 
in  many  stands  of  new  varieties  last  year,  it  having 
dark  crimson  blooms  of  good  form  and  substance,  and 
is  apparently  of  strong  constitution.  Mrs.  Gretton  is 
also  a  rich  crimson-coloured  variety,  but  it  has  not 
become  very  generally  known  at  present,  though  it 
possesses  the  good  qualities  of  symmetry,  substance, 
and  rich  colour. 

1882  surpasses  the  three  preceding  years  in  the 
number  of  new  Roses  certificated,  no  less  than  seven 
being  so  honoured.  Five  of  these  are  English  Boses,  the 
other  two  coming  to  us  from  the  continent.  Duchess  of 
Connaught  has  already  been  noticed,  and  therefore  the 
first  demanding  attention  is  Queen  of  Queens,  a  superb 
Hybrid  Perpetual  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son, 
and  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  best  sent  out  by  that 
firm.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good  substance,  full, 
and  of  a  delicate  rosy  pink,  most  distinct  and  chaste. 
The  plant  is  free  and  the  habit  vigorous.  Ulrich 
Brunner  Fils,  shown  by  the  same  firm,  has  rich  crimson- 
scarlet  flowers,  but  rather  loose,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance might  be  attributed  the  second-class  honours 
adjudged  for  it.  Beine  Marie  Henriette  is  by  no  means 
new,  but  it  was  certificated  as  a  climbing  Bose  when 
shown  at  Kensington  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Veitch  of  Exeter, 
and  is  therefore  worth  notice  amongst  the  others ;  it 
has  bright  rosy  fragrant  flowers,  and  has  been  not 
inaptly  termed  a  red  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

There  now  remain  only  the  beautiful  pedigree  Boses 
with  which  Mr.  Bennett  of  Shepperton  has  at  last 
scored  so  decided  a  triumph.  No  less  than  three  of 
these  were  certificated  last  year,  and  well  they  deserved 
the  honours  they  obtained.  Lady  Mary  Pitzwilliam 
was  certificated  at  Kensington,  Begent's  Park,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  a  triple  honour  which  speaks  for  itself 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  variety.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Devoniensis  and  Victor  Verdier,  but  is 
somewhat  suggestive  of  Capitaine  Christy  in  colour 


and  form  of  flowers,  which  are  large,  globular,  of  a 
delicate  pink  or  blush  colour.  The  plant  is  dwarf  and 
robust  in  habit.  Her  Majesty  deserves  attention  next, 
as  it  secured  honorary  recognition  both  at  Kensington 
and  Begent's  Park.  It  has  Targe  flowers  rather  inclined 
to  be  loose,  the  petals  being  thin,  but  the  colour,  a 
most  delicate  pink,  is  very  pleasing.  The  last  of  the 
trio  is  Earl  of  Pembroke,  obtained  from  a  cross  between 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and 
has  very  rich  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  the  petals  broad, 
and  the  flowers  fuU.  This  was  certificated  at  Kensing- 
ton, but  it  was  much  admired  at  several  other  places, 
and  will  doubtlessly  be  seen  again  this  year. 

On  two  occasions  last  year  I  was  much  attracted  by 
a  variety  that  is  quite  now  to  me,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  from  America.  This  is  William  Allen  Bichardson, 
and  was  shown  by  Mr.  House  of  Peterborough  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  the  National  Bose  Society's  Show, 
Kensington,  but  I  nm  not  aware  that  it  has  been  certifi- 
cated. The  blooms  are  of  moderate  size,  rich  bronzy- 
orange  in  colour — a  most  distinct  colour,  and  when  a 
number  of  blooms  are  shown  together,  as  they  were  in 
both  the  above  instances,  the  effect  is  most  striking. 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  rosarian  readers  give  the 
history  of  this  variety  ? — A  Young  Bosabian. 


ON  SHALLOTS. 


Vert  little  attention  is  now  bestowed  on  this  old-fashioned 
vegetable,  without  which  at  one  time  no  garden  establishment 
would  have  been  considered  complete.  It  would  appear  to  be 
^oing  almost  out  of  cultivation,  so  rarely  is  it  to  be  met  with 
m  English  gardens  if  we  except  the  very  highest.  Perhaps 
for  Scotland  and  other  more  northern  places  it  is  much  more 
common. 

Botanically  the  Shallot  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Onion,  being 
of  the  same  genus  Allium.  It  is  named  Allium  ascalonicum, 
from  Ascalon  in  Palestine,  where  it  is  found  in  its  wild  state. 
The  English  name  of  Shalott,  or  Shallot  as  it  is  generally 
spelt,  and  the  French  Chalote  and  Echalote,  are  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  same  source.  In  France  it  is  also  called  ail 
stSrilej  in  allusion  to  its  peculiarity  of  rarely  producing  seeds. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  is  increased  or  reproduced  solely 
by  division,  the  single  bulbs  when  planted  producing  in  return 
a  number  of  bulbs  in  a  sort  of  turt.  These  characters  are  its 
distinguishing  features  and  are  well  known. 

As  to  varieties,  there  are  two  very  distinct  types  that  have 
long  been  cultiva'ed  in  this  country,  and  two  only — viz., 
1,  UomTnon. — Bulbs  small  or  ahout  the  size  of  a  walnut,  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  1 J  inch  in  height,  of  irregular  pyriform  shape  ; 
the  outer  skin  when  ripe  silver  grey  or  of  a  dirty  brown  colour ; 
the  inner  scales  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  produced  in  tufts 
of  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  in  number.  Leaves  about  a  foot 
in  length,  produced  in  close  tufts  of  a  bright  green  colour. 
This  is  earliest  variety.  2,  Large  Brown, — Bulbs  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  Common,  bein^  2  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
2J  inches  high.  The  outer  skin  of  a  reddish  brown  colour ; 
the  inner  scales  or  flesh  tinged  with  deep  violet  or  purple, 
fleshy.  The  bulbs  produced  in  tufts  of  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight.  The  leaves  18  inches  long,  not  nearly  so  spreading  as 
the  Common,  of  a  deep  green  colour.  In  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  during  the  past  year 
numbers  of  so-called  different  varieties  of  Shallots  were  grown, 
from  which  my  observations  have  been  taken.  The  Common 
Shallot,  for  example,  had  for  synonymes  Small  White  Silver 
Grey,  Large  Brown,  and  Russian  ;  and  the  Large  Brown  had 
for  its  synonymes  New  Russian,  Small  Red,  Large  Red,  and 
Large  Russian,  also  Stuart  &  Mein's  Exhibition  Shallot,  which 
certainly  appeared  to  be  an  extra  large  and  fine  selection. 

Two  other  varieties  were  here  grown  and  demand  notice — 
viz.,  that  which  is  known  as  the  Jersey  Giant  Red  Shallots  and 
the  Jersey  Silver-skin,  the  seeds  of  which  on  being  sown  the 
one  season  produce  bulbs  like  the  Onion,  and  which  on  being 
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planted  out  the  following  season  {)roduce  flowers  and  seeds. 
These  are  biennial  characters  similar  to  the  Onion  (Allium 
Cepa),  and  quite  distinct  from  the  perennial  and  almost  seed- 
less character  of  Allium  ascalonicum.  These  Jersey  Shallots 
are  in  fact  Onions,  and  of  a  very  inferior  variety.  The  bulbs 
are  of  a  fair  size,  of  uneven  and  irregular  growth,  being  often 
divided  into  a  number  of  crowns  or  smaller  side  bulbs  similar 
to  the  Potato  Onion.  The  flesh  of  the  leaves  glaucous  like 
the  common  Onion. 

In  Thompson's  "  Gardener's  Assistant,"  new  edition,  three 
varieties  of  ohallots  are  mentioned — ^viz.,  1,  Common  ;  2,  Jersey 
or  Russian  ;  3,  Grosse  l^ischalote  d'Alen^on,  the  two  latter,  on 
the  authority  of  Vilmorin,  beine  stated  "  to  belong  to  a  diffe- 
rent species  from  the  true  Shallot,  or  to  be  some  form  of  the 
Onion."  The  descriptions  are  extremely  vague,  the  writer 
being  evidently  ignorant  of  the  subject. 

Turn  we  now  to  "  Les  Plantes  Potageres,"  that  magnificent 
new  work  on  vegetables  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  replete  with 
the  very  best  information  on  these  plants  that  is  obtainable. 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  first  describe  the  fochalote  ordinaire  (syn. 
^chalote  petite),  which  is  identical  with  our  common  Shallot. 
Several  sub-varieties  of  this  are  known  in  the  Paris  markets — 
viz.,  L'^chalote  petite  Native  de  Baguolet,  a  variety  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  type  or  Common  Shallot ;  L'^chalote  Grosse 
de  Noisy,  having  bulbs  the  size  of  a  small  fig,  very  thick  skin, 
and  keeps  well ;  L'Echalote  Hative  de  Niort,  a  little  smaller 
than  the  Conmion,  later,  but  otherwise  resembling  it  very 
much. 

Secondly,  Echalote  de  Jersev,  with  the  English  synonymes 
Jersey  or  Russian  Shallots,  lliis  Messrs.  Vilmorin  describe  as 
in  all  its  characters  to  exactly  resemble  the  Onion,  "  amongst 
which  it  should  be  classed."  L'^chalote  d'Alen9on  is  de- 
scribed as  having  larger  bulbs  than  the  ordinary  form,  but  with 
equally  glaucous  foliage  ;  and  the  Silver-skin  is  ^noted  as  a 
bad-keeping  variety.  L'£chalote  de  Gand  and  L'Echalote  de 
Russie  are  further  noted  as  very  similar  to  the  Jersey  ordinaire. 

Some  confusion  seems  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  Russian 
Shallot,  Vilmorin  and  Thompson  giying  it  as  a  synonym  of 
the  Jersey  ;  whilst  in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  in 
Scotland,  it  is 'well  known  as  a  true  Shallot  and  synonymous 
wi  h  the  Large  Brown,  and  was  in  cultivation  long  antecedent 
to  the  so-called  Jersey  Shallots.  It  would  appear  to  be  un- 
known to  Vilmorin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  so  excellent  a  work  as  "  Les 
Plantes  Potageres  "  these  Jersey  Shallots — which  it  is  proven 
are  not  Shallots  or  varieties  of  Allium  ascalonicum  at  ail,  but 
true  Onions — should  have  been  introduced.— A.  F.  B. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 

We  know  of  no  more  laudable  work  than  that  of  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  varieties  of  Potatoes  that  shall  possess  the  requisite 
properties  for  insuring,  as  far  as  possible,  an  abundant  supply 
of  produce  of  satisfactory  quality.  All  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work,  whether  from  patriotic  motives  or  honourable  trade 
enterprise,  are  most  meritoriously  employed,  for  the  vendor 
of  a  sterling  article  of  paramount  utility  cannot  benefit  himself 
without  benefiting  the  public  too. 

During  late  years  great  exertions  have  been  made  with  the 
object  of  improving  tne  Potato  and  increasing  its  productive- 
ness. That  a  large  measure  of  success  has  resulted  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  One  fact  suffices  to  show  this  in  a  very  striking 
measure — ^namely,  that  last  year,  which  certainly  was  not  one  of 
the  brightest  and  the  best  tot  Potato  cultivation,  not  only  were 
sufiScient  raised  for  the  requirements  of  this  country,  good  and 
cheap  tubers  being  plentiful  in  the  markets,  but  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  bushels  have  been  exported  to  America  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
alike  gratifying  and  encouragmg,  and  it  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  improved  varieties  and  methods  of  culture  that  have 
been  established  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  wonderful  produce  that  has  been  staged  at  great  Potato 
exhibitions  has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  by  sound 
culture,  and  thousands  of  persons  have  been  induced  to  try  and 
emulate  the  splendid  results  that  have  there  been  represented. 
More  new  varieties  have  been  raised  and  tested,  while  old 


favourites  have  been  better  cultivated  during  the  past  few 
years  than  was  ever  previously  known  in  the  history  of  tiie 
Potato,  and  the  outcome  of  this  great  Potato- reviving  effort  is 
that  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  With  old  varieties  alone 
and  a  haphazard  system  of  culture  this  success  could  not  have 
been  attained.  The  two  useful  varieties.  Magnum  Bonum  and 
Scotch  Champion,  have,  without  doubt,  contributed  to  an  in- 
calculable extent  to  the  well-being  of  this  and  other  countries, 
and  without  these  varieties  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Potato 
supply  could  have  been  maintained  in  the  present  satisfactory 
condition.  Wisely  have  endeavours  been  made  to  improve  on 
these,  and  who  knows  but  what  some  of  the  many  varieties 
now  on  trial  wlU  not  reach  the  high  standard  that  is  sought  for  ? 
That  many  will  fail  to  do  so  is  inevitable,  since  the  numbers 
are  so  great  as  to  be  not  a  little  perplexing,  and  the  more  bo 
when  soils  and  localities  exercise  such  an  influence  on  either 
the  weight  or  the  quality  of  the  crops. 

Under  these  cirdiunstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  extreme 
opinions  have  been  formed  on  the  Potato  question-* one  section 
01  ihe  community  denouncing  the  older  varieties  as  effete  and 
not  worth  cultivating,  and  the  new  alone  capable  of  giving  a 
profitable  return  ;  another  section  iniling  diametrically  opposite 
— namely,  that  only  the  good  old  varieties  can  satisify  tne  con- 
sumer, the  new  fancy  sorts  being  good  enough  to  look  at,  but 
not  fit  to  eat.  If  we  had  chronicled  all  such  estimates  that 
have  come  to  our  notice  the  list  would  have  been  as  formidable 
as  conflicting.  Indeed,  so  strong  are  individuals  in  the  sound- 
ness of  their  respective  views,  that  we  find  it  scarcely  possible 
to  recommend  half  a  dozen  varieties  without  being  questioned 
— on  the  one  hand,  for  naming  some  of  the  good  old  kinds, 
and  on  the  other  for  including  the  new. 

"  We  want  to  plant  from  six  to  twelve  really  good  and 
reliable  varieties  for  use ;  which  do  you  consider  the  best  ?" 
is  the  substance  of  letters  we  have  not  yet  answered.  With 
the  object  of  answering  them  and  anticipating  others  we  have 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  cultivators  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  if  there  is  wisdom  in  a  multitude  oi  councillors 
we  shall  have  words  of  wisdom  to  publish  relative  to  this 
important  subject.  From  upwards  of  160  cultivators  we  have 
been  favoured  with  information — 105  in  England,  26  in  Scot- 
land, 17  in  Ireland,  13  in  Wales,  and  one  in  Guernsey.  Each 
has  submitted  a  list  not  exceeding  twelve,  or  not  more  than 
four  in  each  section,  first  early,  second  early,  and  late  varieties. 
The  character  of  the  soil  is  named  in  each  case,  also  the  manure 
that  is  employed,  and  the  general  method  of  culture  that  is 
adopted  ;  ana  further,  those  varieties  are  particularised  that  are 
found  the  best  for  growing  for  market.  Thus  many  suggestive 
hints  and  much  useful  information  will  be  found  in  the  reports 
we  shall  publish.  These  are,  however,  in  the  aggregate  volu- 
minous, and  a  few  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
whole  of  them  can  appear.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  varie  ies 
named  are  of  the  first  importance,  we  give  those  which  have 
found  the  most  favour  with  cultivators  in  the  ^vide  field 
indicated. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  verdict  of  those  growers,  neither  the 
advocates  of  the  old  nor  the  patrons  of  the  newer  sorts  can 
claim  a  triumph,  and  we  have  another  instance  of  the  safe 
course  being  the  medium  between  the  two  extremes.  While 
many  of  the  old  favourites  have  maintained  their  ground  nobly 
yet  some  of  the  newer  have  surpassed  them,  and  many  are 
rising  rapidly  in  public  esteem.  It  does  not  follow  that  those 
that  nave  only  been  named  by  a  few  individuals  are  on  that 
account  inferior  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  these  may  eventually 
rank  among  the  best  in  their  generation,  and  indeed  some  of 
them  promise  to  do  so.  It  is  not  until  a  variety  is  widely  and 
generally  cultivated  that  its  merits  can  be  estimated  by  the 
greatest  "number  of  cultivators.  The  age  of  a  variety  is,  there- 
fore, an  important  factor  in  deteimining  its  merit  by  the  votes 
it  has  received.  To  give  one  instance  :  The  twenty-nine  votes 
accorded  to  Reading  Hero  carry  more  weight  than  forty-four 
registered  for  Dalmahoy,  because  the  latter  is,  say  ten  times 
older  tiian  the  former,  and  has  been  tested  by  almost  every- 
body, while  experience  with  the  Hero  has  obviously  been 
much  more  limited,  yet  it  has  risen  to  a  high  position  with  a 
rapidity  that  strikingly  indicates  its  worth.  Still,  whateve 
position  the  different  varieties  occupy,  this  at  least  is  certain— 
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every  one  in  the  list  has  been  found  to  possess  merit  for  table 
use  under  ceriain  conditions  that  may  be  gathered  from  the 
reports.  Thus  each  reader  can  choose  for  himself  those 
yarieties  that  appear  to  be  most  adapted  to  his  circumstances, 
in  addition  to  others  still  newer  that  it  is  so  desirable  to  test 
under  differing  conditions  as  to  locality,  soil,  and  climate.  In 
analysing  the  lists  before  us  we  arrange  the  yarieties  in  the 
three  groups  or  divisions  above  mentioned. 

•.  First  Earliea. — Considering  that  no  cultivator  named  more 
tiian  four  varieties  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  no  less 
than  sixly-nine  sorts  have  been  found*  worthy  of  mention  by 
at  least  some  of  our  correspondents.  In  this  section  M^att^s 
i^rolific  heads  the  list,  having  been  recommended  by  ninety- 
uine  cultivators,  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  by  eighty-seven, 
Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf  by  firty-six,  Old  Ashleaf  by  forty -six, 
Early  Rose  eighteen,  liana's  Pride  and  Beautv  of  Hebroa 
fifteen  each,  Early  Coldstream  fifteen,  E^ly  Hammersmith 
ten,  Early  Bird  nine,  Snowflake,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Early 
Racehorse,  six  each. 

The  following  have  also  been  recommended,  but  by  a  less 
number  of  cultivators  than  those  enumerated  :--Suttons'  Fill- 
basket,  French  or  Early  Shaws,  Alpha,  Covent  Garden  Perfec- 
tion, Walnut-leaved  Kidney,  Flounders,  Buttons'  First  and 
Best,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Early  Sandringham,  Early  Forty - 
fold,  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  Buttons'  Ashleaf,  Buttons'  Early 
Border,  Climax,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Carter's  Champion, 
Early  May,  Fox's  Seedling,  Grampian,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Lapstone,  Prince  of  Wales,  Earh'  Oxford,  Early  Handsworth, 
Buttons'  Field  Ashleaf,  Lady  Truscott,  Ruby,  Lady  Paget, 
Union,  Triumph,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Alma,  Uxbridge  Kidney, 
King  of  the  Earlies,  Hart's  Ashleaf,  Paterson  s  Victoria, 
Jackson's  Improved,  Dalmahoy,  Cosmopolitan,  Huntingdon 
Kidney,  Empress  Eugenie,  Wilson's  Early  Frame,  Llangollen, 
King  Noble,  King  of  the  Earlies,  Giant  King,  Smith's  Seedling, 
Queen  of  the  South,  Magnum  Bonum,  Ice  Cream,  and  Red 
Kidney. 

It  is  strange  to  find  such  varieties  as  Paterson's  Victoria, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Dalmahoy  in  this  list,  but  strange  things 
are  to  be  expected  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  if  the  remarks 
of  the  cultivators  do  not  e^mlain  the  circumstance  it  must  be 
concluded  the  names  have  been  inadvertently  entered  in  the 
wrong  list.  We  must  observe  that  several  varieties  in  this 
sec  ion  are  also  named  in  the  following  list. 

Second  Earlies. — ^No  less  than  eighty-seven  yarieties  have 
been  recommended  in  this  section,  the  comparatively  new 
variety  Schoolmaster  heading  the  list  with  fifty-nine  votes, 
followed  by  Dalmahoy  with  forty,  Covent  Garden  Perfec- 
tion twenty-nine,  Fortyfold  twenty-seven,  Woodstock  Kidney 
twenty-five,  Snowflake  tweniy-four.  Porter's  Excelsior  sixteen, 
Lapstone  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  fifteen  each,  Grampian 
thirteen,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Early  Rose,  and  Gloucestershire 
Kidney,  twelve  each,  and  Prince  Arthur  ten.  The  following 
were  also  named  by  a  less  number  of  cultivators : — Suttons' 
Reading  Russet,  Dawe's  Matchless,  Radstock  Beau^,  Climax, 
Early  Coldstream,  Early  Oxford,  Pride  of  America,  Intw- 
national,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Buttons'  Early  Regent,  Fiftvfold, 
Lady  Truscott,  American  Purple,  Rivers'  Ashleaf,  Racehorse, 
York  Regent,  Prizetaker,  Early  Border,  King  of  Potatoes,  Rad- 
stock  Beauty,  Late  Rose,  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  Drummond's 
Prolific,  Flourball,  White  Elephant,  Huntingdon  Kidney,  Lady 
Paget,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Dunbar  Regent,  Walker's  Regent, 
Rintoul's  Early  Don,  Jackson's  Kidney,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Breadfruit,  Extra  Early  Vermont, 
Early  Goderich,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Milky  WTiite,  Edgcott  Seedling, 
Triumph,  Fluke,  Queen  of  the  South,  Daintree's  Seedling, 
Adirondach,  Bresee's  Peerless,  Holborn  Favoiu-ite,  Rintoul's 
Pink  Don,  Bedfont  Prolific,  TVophy,  St  Patrick,  Blanchard, 
Kemp's  Seedling,  Flounders,  Reading  Abbey,  Manhattan, 
Gryffe  Castle,  Striped  Don,  and  a  few  local  varieties ;  both 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Paterson'^  Victoria  also  found  a  place  in 
this  list. 

Late  Varieties. — Here  we  find  a  great  falling-ofE  in  the 
number  of  sorts,  only  forty  being  named.  Magnum  Bonum 
lias  the  premier  place  with  132  votes,  l^us  only  thirty  out 
.of  162  cultivators  fail  to  name  it ;  .108  recoDounend  ^otch 
Champion,  eighty-one  Paterson's  Victoria,  forly-two  School 


master,  twenty-nine  Suttons^  Reading  Hero,  twenty-ihree  York 
Regent,  fifteen  Dunbar  Regent,  nine  each  Skerry  Blue,  Rocks, 
and  Red-skinned  Flourball,  eight  Vicar  of  Laleham,'8even  Fluke, 
and  six  Grampian.  The  following  were  also  named,  but  less  fre- 
quently, some  of  the  varieties  being  new  :— White  Elephant, 
Fiftyfold,  Wormleighton's  Seedling,  Uxbridge  Kidney,  Gram- 
pian, Pride  of  Ontario,  Brownell's  Beauty,  Peachblow,  Bresee's 
Climax,  Walker's  Regent,  Rintoul's  Don,  Late  Regent,  Lap- 
stone, Late  Rose,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Prince  Arthur,  Red 
Rock,  Scottish  Queen,  Silver  Skin,  Fortyfold,  The  Queen, 
Yorkshire  Hero,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  Adirondach, 

Such,  then,  is  the  selection  of  varieties  found  suitable  by 
cultivators  for  home  use  and  market  purposes,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  all  these  will  be  more  extensively  grown  during 
the  ensuing  season,  as  the  soil  and  locality  may  be  adjudged 
suitable,  according  to  the  indications  that  will  be  found  in  the 
remarks  we  shall  publish,  while  a  great  number  of  still  newer 
varieties  will,  as  they  should,  be  tested  over  the  lepgth  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 


GRAFTING. 

YouKG  gardeners  who  have  not  yet  leant  the  art  of  grafting 
will  have  no  dificitlty  in  splicing  one  branch  to  another  neatly  by 
following  the  instractiong  giyen  lut  week.  They  may  and  ihoold 
practiBe  with  portions  of  any  kind  of  foreBt  tne  until  th^  can 
quickly,  imoothly,  and  aocnxateLy  aeoompliah  the  im^rtaat 
work.  It  must  always  be  xememh^d  that  m  Bplice-grafting  the 
bark  of  the  stock  and  scion  unst  fit  closely— not  tlie  outer  bark, 
bat  the  inner.  In  placing  a  small  graft  on  a  larger  stock  the 
junction  of  the  bark  can  only  be  on  one  side,  and  in  such  a  case 
It  is  raze  indeed  that  the  onter  bark  of  a  scion  most  be  flash  with 
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the  thicker  outer  bark  of  the  stock.  A  few  experiments  and 
attentive  observation  will  enable  anyone  to  perceive  this,  and 
provided  the  inner  barks  meet  no  concern  need  be  felt  at  the 
relative  positions  of  the  oater.  Beginners  often  fail  by  paying  too 
mach  attention  to  fitting  the  scion  to  tiie  outer  bark  of  a  thicker 
stock.  Other  methods  of  grafting  most  be  learned.  Very  dear 
is  Baltet  on  deft  grafting : — 

Orafttng  in  «  Single  6Z^.— We  have  here  a  stock  (fig.  87,  ▲) 
of  mediam  aise,  which  we  cut  obliqndy  at  B,  the  top,  c,  of  the 
cut  being  smoothed  horizontally ;  then  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  make  a  vertical  split,  d,  to  corzespond  in  length  with  the 
cat  on  the  scion,  and  in  sach  a  manner  that  it  will  not  extend  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stock.  When  the  deft  is  made  with  the 
instrument  in  One  hand,  take  the  scion  e  in  the  other,  and  there 
iosert  it  by  the  upper  openin?,  poshing  it  down  according  as  the 
cleft  opens  (fig.  38),  and  wi&cfrawing  the  knife  as  soon  as  the 
scion  has  attained  its  proper  position.  The  oat  of  the  scion  F. 
when  Inserted  at  G,  mast  have  its  bai^  ooindding  with  that  of 
the  stodc,  without  any  nnevenness.  If  the  stem  has  a  thick  bark 
the  scion  is  to  be  slightly  inclined  in  the  deft,  the  top  beiog  a 
little  inwards  and  the  base  ontwards,  so  as  to  secure  some  pdnt 
of  contact  between  the  liber  and  alburnum  of  the  two  parts,  for 
the  union  is  foimed  b^^  these,  and  not  by  the  external  U^ea  of 
the  bark. 


.    efraftmg  ut  a  Double  (Se/t.—The  rtock  (A,  fig.  39)  being  Uigex 

will  ieG«iTe  two  grafts.  The  cut  B  is  borixouU],  and  ne  cat  the 
stock  diagon&Uj  at  O  either  b/  preesing  doira 
tlie  knife  with  both  huida  perpend  icnkrly,  or, 
if  the  wood  is  too  iurd,  striking  it  with  a  iniall 
mallet.  The  grafts  are  placed  one  by  one  in  the 
mouth,  or  in  a  Teasel  containing  fresh  moss. 
When  the  cleft  is  two-tbirds  made,  draw  out  the 
knife  on  one  ride,  so  that  the  cleft  shall  be  kept 
open,  place  a  scion,  d,  at  the  other  side,  and 
using  tbe  blade  of  the  knifa  as  a  lever,  the  scion 
I  will  be  easily  inserted  in  tts  place.  The  insertion 
of  Om  other  scion  la  not  more  difficult ;  perhaps 
it  ma;  be  ag»ia  neoessary  to  place  tbe  blade  of 
the  knife  in  the  centre  of  the  cleft,  C,  in  order 
to  force  it  open  a  little,  so  ai  the  more  earily  to 
admit  the  seotmd  scion.  If  there  is  any  danger 
Fig.  99.  of  breaking  the  knife  by  using  it  in  this  way,  a 

small  boxwood  wedge  may  be  pot  into  the  centre 

of  the  cleft  instead.    The  two  scions  can  then  be  put  in  without 

mitking  the  cleft  larger.    Tying  and  the  application  of  grafting 

wax  are  likewite  necessary, 
JVoffA   Qrqfting  is  shown  with  equal  clearness.    The  scion  a 

(fig.  40}  isontin  th«  forma',  taking  can  lohATe  a  bud,  i,  at  tbe 


the  stock  in  tbe  same  manner  as  in  thtt  last  euunple.  The 
■doQ  A  is  cut  slantingly,  as  at  A ;  b  is  the  notch  in  tbe  stock, 
and  c  tbe  scion  when  inserted  in  the  stock.  All  that  is  no*  to 
be  done  is  to  wax  the  graft,  taking  care  in  doing  so  not  to  break 
oR  the  bnd  a.  Acceding  to  the  length  of  the  noti±,  the  bad 
may  be  inserted  level  with  the  top  of  the  stock,  ai  in  fig.  41,  or 

1 J ;_  f^  jQ_    gy  jjjjj  ^^^  ^j  grafting,  the  shoota  of 

t  kinds  can  be  made  to  furnish  as  many  scions 


lower  dawn, 
Taloable  or  scarci 
as  there  are  bnds. 


PLANTS  FOB  A  DARK  CONBBBVATOBY. 

"A.  T."  asks  on  pnge  67  what  climbers  and  other  plants  will 
sncoeed  in  a  dark  conservatory.  It  must  be  dark  indeed  from  hii 
description  of  the  building.  "  A.  T."  coald  not  do  better  thai) 
procure  some  plants  of  Ficus  repens  to  famish  his  luick  wall, 
especially  as  he  has  beat  at  his  command,  Aboat  half  a  dosen 
strong  plants  placed  in  large  pota  or  tubs  would  soon  coTer  the 
wall  ;  and  for  suspendiDg  from  the  roof  I  would  recommend  Pa»' 
siflora  cienilea  and  CobcM  scandens,  and  the  variegated  variety. 
He  should  certainly  erect  a  bench  or  a  stage  of  about  three  steps. 
The  top  step  or  bench,  whichever  Is  used,  should  be  about  6  inches 
below  the  windows.  By  this  means  he  will  bring  his  plants  to 
the  light  much  better  than  when  placed  on  the  floor,  although  a 
few  tall  plants  at  the  back  would  break  the  flat  appearance  of  Ibij 
wall.  Ficus  elastica  and  F.  Cooper!  would  sncceed.  also  Cord jline 
aaalrsllB.  For  the  front  of  the  house  I  should  strongly  recom. 
mend  Aspidistra  lurida,  its  variety  variegata,  and  some  of  thii 
greenhouse  Palms,  such  as  Corypha  australis,  Chamsrops  bumilis, 
and  C  Fortunei.  Curculigo  recurvata  would  also  be  useful.  Many 
of  the  fine-foliage  Begonias  would  succeed  in  the  summer  months. 
Isole]>iB  gracilis  might  be  associated  with  pota  of  Panicum  varie- 
gatnm,  which  would  form  a  good  edging  for  n  bench.  Agspanlhns 
umbellatus  and  many  of  the  Ferns  would  succeed,  soch  as  Fteiis 
sermlata,  P.  albo-lineata,  A'pleuiam  bulbiferum,  Cyrtomiam 
Mcatmn,  Davaltia  capeu^s,  D.  bnllata,  and  Nephrodinm  molle. 
Selaginella  Kransslana  would  grow  well  in  such  a  house,  but  'I 
ebomd  advise  "A.  T."  not  to  try  flowering  plants. — J.  P. 


FORMATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEDGES. 
A  OOOD  well-kept  hedge  is  moat  pleaungtoallooncemed,  while 

a  poor  negleeted  one  is  an  eyesore  to  most  people.     If  in  oar 

travels  wb  go  thiongb  a  district  or  enter  the  gardens  where  all  the 

hedgerows  are  even  and  well  kept,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusitHi 

that  tbe  proprietors  take  a  delight  in  their  property,  and  are  well 

N  served  by  their  responsible  servants.    In  many  large  places  the 

I'j  gardener  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  the 

I J  nedgee,bat  there  are  iimnmerable  coantry  seats  where  much  gf 

1,1  t^  work  has  to  b«  performed  by  the  gardeners.   Qualified  foresters 

1 1  nqaire  no  advice  upon  the  fubject ;   at  tbe  same  time  there  aie 

tua  man;  employers  andgardeners  to  whom  perhaps  a  ten  hints  msf 

Pig. «).  prove  aoceptable. 

Id  the  first  place  moch  depends  upon  laying  the  foundation  for 
bwA  ot  the  slanting  cats.  Ibis  bnd,  with  the  scion  to  which  It  ■  good  hedge.  No  matter  what  plants  may  be  employed,  unless 
k^nn«  I.  Lrf  !„(.>  ti,-  -.^t^-h  0^  niade  in  the  stock  b,  as  at  C.    Tbe      the  groand  is  well  prepared  for  their  receotion  Ihe  probability  is 

they  will  not  make  tiie  desirable  rapid  and  even  progress.  In  too 
many  oases,  instead  of  deeply  digging  the  inteoded  site  at  least 
three  spits  wide,  and  mixing  some  good  semi-decayed  manure  at 
the  same  time,  the  ground  is  dug  as  the  planting  proceeds,  one 
spit  being  roughly  pressed  on  the  root  ot  the  plant  inserted  in  tbe 
hole  from  which  tl^  preoeding  spit  was  taken.  Now  the  plants 
employed  as  a  rule  are  reared  in  a  nursery,  the  soil  of  which  has 
long  been  cultivated  and  manared,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
how  anyone  could  expect  them  to  root  freely  and  grow  strongly 
in  a  poor  and  probably  shallow  ancultivated  soil.  In  ScoUana 
where  good  hedges  are  the  rule  they  do  not  commence  planting 
till  all  danger  of  severe  frosts  are  past,  and  those  in  more  favontea 
southern  counties  will  do  well  to  delay  planting  till  late  In 
February.  Gold  saturated  ground  proves  very  destrnctive  lo 
newly  planted  hedgerows,  and  the  plants  also  eiperienoe  a  check 
if  the  roots  are  exposed  tor  any  length  of  time  to  cold  drying 
winds.  Yet  how  often  are  the  pUots,  when  had  from  a  distance, 
allowed  to  stand  abont  in  bundles  for  days  without  any  protection 
to  tbe  Tools. 

Hy  plan  is  to  dig  the  ground  sllghUy  in  advance  of  those  plant- 
ing, as  the  newly  movea  soil  can  easily  be  broken  op.  If  dog 
some  time  previous  and  has  become  saturated  with  rain  it  is 
difficnlt  to  plant  firmly  and  well.  If  an  open  ditch  Is  near  no 
'  other  drainage  is  required,  otherwise  a  drain  should  be  ]aid  near, 
as  tew  plants  will  succeed  in  cold  undralned  land.  It  ia  also 
neoMsar;  to  make  ample  provision  for  protectmg  the  yoong 
hedges  for  several  years  from  sheep  and  catUe. 
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The  list  of  suitable  kinds  of  deciduoas  plants  and  evergreens  for 
forming  hedp^erows  is  rather  limited.  A  good  hedge  of  Holly 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  tboagh  unfortunately  Holly  does 
not  thrive  on  heavy  soils.  Hollies  oaght  not  to  be  planted  till 
near  the  commencement  of  growth,  say  late  in  Marcb  or  early  in 
April,  and  a  sinele  line  of  plants  12  inches  apart  is  sufficient. 
The  next  best  is  the  common  Yew,  and  both  these  and  Hollies  are 
admirably  adapted  for  forming  handsome  screens.  They  grow 
rapidly,  form  good  bottoms,  and  can  be  cut  to  any  shape,  Yew 
especially  being  often  trimmed  into  most  fantastic  forms.  The 
common  Laurel  forms  a  good  hedge,  but  is  not  sufficiently  hardy 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  Colchican  is  the  hardiest.  Laurels  and 
Yews  transplant  readily  and  nearly  at  any  time,  and  good-sized 
plants  may  safely  be  planted  where  immediate  effect  is  desired. 
1  recommend  planting  in  a  single  row,  and  close  enough  to  touch 
on  each  side.  Berberis  Darwinii  forms  a  most  beautiful  hedge, 
while  Berberis  aquifolium  is  suitable  for  a  dwarf  and  broad  hedge, 
such,  for  instance,  as  may  with  advantage  fringe  a  coach  road. 
Tree  Box  also  is  well  adapted  for  a  hedge,  and  this  mixed  with 
common  Arbor  Yitse  is  very  neat  and  ornamental. 

For  surrounding  pleasure  grounds  and  plantations,  these  often- 
times being  also  game  preserves,  I  prefer  a  hedge  formed  with  a 
mixture  of  Qaick  Thorn  and  Beech ;  they  may  be  planted  in  a 
single  row,  the  latter  being  15  inches  asunder  with  two  Thorns 
between  them.  The  Beeches  eventually  nearly  or  quite  overgrow 
the  Thorns,  the  latter,  which  perhaps  manage  to  form  the  point  of 
the  hedge,  being  only  required  to  fill  up  till  such  times  as  the 
beeches  are  sufficiently  spread.  Beeches  unfortunately  do  not  grow 
well  on  heavy  soils,  but  under  favourable  circumstances  a  good 
hedge  and  a  good  screen  is  formed  by  them,  as  in  this  position  they 
retain  their  leaves  till  the  following  spring.  Thorn  alone  grows 
into  a  good  hedge  ;  or  mixed  with  Privet,  as  it  veiy  frequently  is, 
it  laigely  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  neat  if  not  quite  so 
impenetrable  a  hedge. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  good  foundation  at  the  roots  it  is 
equally  so  with  regard  to  the  lx)ttom  of  the  hedge.  Here  is  where 
the  greatest  stren^h  should  lie,  and  this  is  principally  secured  by 
frequent  stoppings,  the  required  height  being  gained  in  a  few  years. 
Hollies,  Yews,  and  Box  being  natuially  pyramidal,  if  well  fur- 
nished at  the  bottom  need  not  be  stopped  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth ;  but  Laurels,  Privets,  Thorns,  and  Beeches,  especially  the 
three  latter,  should  be  cut  down  to  near  the  ground  the  second 
season  after  planting,  and  be  cut  back  to  within  8  or  9  inches  of 
their  last  starting  point  for  the  next  two  years.  Even  later  on 
they  should  not  b(3  allowed  to  run  up  too  rapidly.  The  ground  on 
eadi  side  should  for  the  first  few  years  be  annually  lightly  dug, 
and  the  hedges  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds.  The  common 
method  of  training  hedges  with  a  wide  and  either  flat  or  rounded 
top  is  quite  a  mistake,  thus  rendering  them  ugly,  besides  greatly 
weakening  them.  The  plan  adopted,  or  at  all  events  was  some 
years  ago,  on  the  Dake  of  Hamilton's  and  other  noblemen's  Scotch 
estates,  is  much  the  best.  There  the  hedges  are  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  pointed  at  the  top— that  is  to  say,  are  wedge-shaped. 
This  hard  cutting  at  the  point  induces  a  strong  growth  at  the 
bottom  where  most  required.  There  are  hedgerows  on  this  estate 
composed  of  Beeches  and  Thorns  and  trimmed  in  the  Scotch  fashion 
which  are  about  5  feet  through  at  the  bottom  and  5  feet  in  height, 
and  a  very  creditable  appearance  they  present.  They  prove  im- 
penetrable by  either  man  or  cattle,  while  dogs  and  game  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  through.  Those  elsewhere  cut  to  a  wide  or 
rounded  head  are  frequently  bare  at  the  bottom,  and  the  thickest 
part  is  easily  split  open.  Mother  advantage  wedge-shaped  hedges 
nave,  they  smother  or  prevent  any  undergrowth  of  weeds,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  narrow  hedges  require  to  be  frequently  cleared 
out,  or  the  hedge  is  soon  injured,  besides  being  unsightly! 

Hedges  to  remain  vigorous  should  not  be  cut  but  once  during 
the  year,  and  then  in  the  case  of  Thorns  and  other  deciduous 
plants  during  the  winter,  completing  before  the  sap  begins  to 
rise.  If  Hollies,  Yews,  and  lAuiels  are  cut  before  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April  there  is  the  danger  of  the  young  growth 
being  injured  by  the  spring  frosts.  Where  midsummer  trimming 
is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  insure  general  neatness,  this 
ahould  be  done  not  later  than  July,  or  it  is  probable  the  second 
growth  will  not  be  matured.  In  an  unmatured  state  it  is  easily 
injured  by  frosts,  and  failing  to  break  strongly  the  following 
spring  the  consequence  will  be  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of 
the  hedge.  When  only  cut  once  healthy  growth  invariably  results, 
and  the  hedge  continues  to  strengthen.  Where  gaps  have  been 
by  some  means  made,  after  the  ground  has  been  cleared,  manured, 
and  dug  they  should  be  repaired  with  young  plants,  these  being 
protected  from  cattle  and  other  enemies  with  post  and  rails  or 
nnrdles  on  each  side.  Many  an  old  hedgerow  would,  if  cut 
down  to  near  the  ground  and  protected,  break  afresh  and  soon 


attain  a  much  improved  appearance.  Since  farmers  have  em- 
ployed fewer  hands  the  hedges  and  ditches  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin,  and  along  the  roads  instead  of  well-trimmed  hedges 
we  now  see  banks  formed  by  the  annual  ditch  clearings;  and 
covered  with  weeds.  Not  a  few  hedges  have  been  spoilt  inlthis 
manner  on  gentlemen's  estates.  It  is  an  easy  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  mud.  but  it  rapidly  destroys  the  hedges.— W.  Iggulden. 


HISTORICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLES.— 2. 

THB  PEA. 

Wise  old  Gerard,  no  mean  botanist,  herbalist,  and  gardener— a 
man  who  in  various  things  had  much  more  knowledge  than  his 
contemporaries  generally — spells  the  name  of  a  familiar  esculent 
«  peason,"  a  word  which  in  the  crabbed  handwriting  of  some  of 
our  ancestors  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  "  poison."  Not 
long  after  Gerard's  time  it  got  abbreviated  to  "  pease,"  then  in 
ordinary  usage  it  lost  the  final  e.  Evidently  the  English  name 
was  a  corruption  or  modification  of  the  Latin  pitam,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Glasspoole  remarks  that  the  Pea,  like  the  Bean  and  probably  the 
Lentil,  has  an  antiquity  which  we  cannot  calculate  with  certainty. 
One  proof  of  this  is  that  decided  remnants  of  Beans  and  Peas,  not 
differing  greatly  from  our  well-known  species,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  lake  habitations  of  Switzerland  belonging  to  the 
? re-historic  ages.  The  Greek  name,  pUon,  almost  the  same  as  the 
talian,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  word  meaning  to  "beat" 
or  to  "  thrash,"  suggesting  that  these  ancient  peoples — as,  indeed, 
other  facts  imply^^nly  tued  Peas  dried  and  removed  from  their 
pods.  Many  allusions  are  to  be  found  of  the  cookery  of  this 
vegetable  by  a  process  of  parching  or  frying.  Perhaps  the  French 
(for  we  can  but  conjecture)  were  the  first  to  appreciate  Green 
Peas,  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

It  appears  the  early  consumers  of  Green  Peas,  with  a  taste 
Bomewnat  unrefined,  devoured  the  entire  pod,  or  *'  peas-oodde," 
as  they  called  it  Poor  Lackpenny,  self-styled,  in  his  wanderings 
about  London  while  the  sixth  Henry  was  king,  heard  this  dish 
cried  along  the  city  streets.  The  next  improvement  was  cooking 
the  pods  whole,  and  then  at  the  table  people  dipped  them  in 
butter,  licked  out  the  peas,  and  threw  away  the  shells.  An  un- 
complimentary reference  to  the  fair  sex  is  made  by  another  of  the 
strolling  poets  of  the  olden  time : — 

**  Were  women  m  little  us  they  are  good, 
A  peaacod  would  make  them  a  gown  and  hood.*' 

Yet  even  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  centuries  later,  young 
Peas  were  esteemed  a  rarity  and  fetched  high  prices.  The  monks, 
it  is  true— diligent  experimenters  in  their  convent  gardens — to 
occupy  their  spare  hours  would  compete  to  see  who  could  bring 
the  earUest  dish  of  Peas  upon  the  table.  Thus  at  Barking  in 
Essex  they  could  raise  Green  Peas  by  the  Easter  festival  when  it 
fell  late.  How  the  monks  managed  to  force  them  is  not  explained 
to  us.  Doubtless  they  sowed  in  autumn,  and  one  old  autiior  in- 
sists this  ought  to  be  done  while  the  moon  is  on  the  wane.  And 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Pliny  the  Greeks  sowed  Peas  in  Novem- 
ber, but  the  Romans  considered  it  better  to  plant  after  the  oddest 
months  of  the  year  had  passed  away.  Evidently  the  Pea  was 
little  cultivated  by  us  English  folks  until  about  two  centuries 
ago,  though  the  country  people  were  accustomed  to  go  out  and 
search  for  the  wild  Peas,  formerly  abundant  on  waste  places. 
This  species,  P.  arvense,  still  occurs  here  aod  there,  and  is  pre- 
sumably a  native.  A  rarer  species  now,  the  Seaside  Pea  (Lathy- 
rus  maritimus),  a  perennial,  also  supplied  food  of  an  indigestible 
nature  in  the  seasons  of  scarcity  once  frequent  in  Britain. 

**  Dig  garden,  'stroy  Mallow,  now  may  ye  at  eaae, 
And  pet,  ai  a  dainUe,  thy  RundTal  Peae." 

So  writes  Thomas  Tusser,  giving  his  versified  items  of  advice 
for  the  month  of  January ;  and  whither  it  was  that  the  old- 
fashioned  gardeners  thought  an  autumn  sowing  of  Peas  served 
chiefly  to  famish  food  to  insects  and  the  irrepressible  London 
sparrow  I  cannot  say  ;  but  when  market  gardens  began  to  iDcrease 
around  London  their  proprietors  for  a  good  while  adhered  to  the 
plan  of  Tusser.  They  sowed  their  Peas  on  mild  days  in  January 
or  February,  and  if  these  suffered  from  some  early  frosts,  the  crop 
had  the  advantage  of  an  April  and  May  more  propitious  than  we 
now  look  for  in  average  years.  Abercrombie,  in  his  handbooks 
for  gardeners  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  recommends  the  sowing 
of  a  few  Peas — Hotspurs  by  preference — in  the  autumn ;  the 
"  Marrowfats  "  and  "  Buncivals,"  with  other  varieties  he  specifies, 
were  to  be  sown  on  "  warm  plots  "  not  before  the  new  year.  ^  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  author  distinguishes  these,  mentioning 
"Buncivals"  as  white,  green,  and  grey,  although  some  have 
hastily  surmised  this  was  merely  the  original  name  for  the 
Marrowfat  Peas,  and  rather  odd  explanations  have  been  given 
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why  they  were  so  called  by  those  who  knew  not  the  history  of 
the  word.  Bat  this  particular  Pea  of  large  size  doubtless  got  its 
appellation  from  the  town  of  Bonceyalles  in  France  ;  for  there 
daring  the  middle  ages  people  exhibited  huge,  bones  which  were 
said  to  be  relics  of  a  race  of  gigantic  warriors — hence  arose  the 
popular  comparison,  which  tnuisferred  the  name  of  the  town  to 
these  Peas  and  to  other  objects  specially  large  or  remarkable.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the  "Bancivals  **  were  produced 
in  the  old  French  town,  any  more  than  that  the  "hotspurs" 
were  grown  by  the  famous  Harry ;  and  eyen  at  the  end  of  last 
century  there  was  barely  a  score  of  varieties  of  the  Pea,  which  we 
now  might  reckon  by  the  hundred. 

One  author  tells  us  that  the  price  of  Green  Peas  was  usually 
high  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  that  it  was  worth  while 
to  bring  supplies  from  Holland.  When  contrary  winds  prevailed 
these  could  not  have  reached  the  London  market  very  fresh. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  reign  an  advance  was  made  in  the  culture 
of  Peas  near  the  metropolis,  the  citizens  planting  them  in  several 
places  for  their  personal  benefit  Goodman's  Fields  was  turned 
into  garden  plots  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  Siat  Peas  were  produced  thereabout  we  conjecture  from  a 
Peascod  Lane  marked  upon  old  maps,  and  subsequently  changed 
into  Prescot  Street.  The  Falham  Pea,  says  Coles,  was  a  variety 
that  became  famous  owing  to  its  being  a  forward  kind,  at  least 
in  that  district,  though  probably  the  celebrated  garden  land  that 
laid  around  the  "Neat  Houses"  between  MilllMink  and  Chelsea, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  produced  Peas  for  the  Court 
and  the  cobles,  who  lived  at  Westmmster,  before  crops  were  raised 
at  Fulham.  The  soil  and  situation  were  very  suitable  for  vege- 
tables, if  we  can  form  correct  notions  of  what  the  district  was 
two  hundred  years  or  more  ago  that  we  in  this  era  call  South 
Belgravia.  Upon  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  Yauzhall  and  Bat- 
tersea  were  of  old  repute  for  their  Peas,  and  positively  some  are 
still  gath^ed  in  the  latter  suburb  in  spite  of  the  smoke  and 
vapours  that  environ  it ;  but  the  market  gardens  yet  remaining 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  supply  only  a  small  part  of  its  Green 
Peas.    Baskets  are  regularly  sent  by  rail  from  many  miles  off. 

An  ancient  custom,  not  dead  in  some  northern  counties,  con- 
nects the  Pea  with  the  last  Sanday  bat  one  in  Lent,  which  bears 
the  name  of  ^  Carling  Sanday."  Grey  Peas  are  soaked  for  a  day 
and  then  fried  in  grease.  Some  assert  the  dish  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  picking  of  ears  of  Wheat  by  the  Apostles  as  they  walked 
through  the  fields  (Matt.  zii.  1).  Not  particularly  wholesome  so 
cooked,  yet  when  ground  into  fiour  dried  Peas  contain  all  the 
elements  of  nutrition,  rivalling  Wheat  and  Oats.  We  no  longer 
eat  Green  Peas  entire  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  quantities  are  gathered  for  family  use  and  also  sent 
into  the  markets  that  have  been  allowed  to  grow  too  large.  Even 
in  the  best  kinds  the  skin  becomes  somewhat  tough,  and,  however 
well  masticated,  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  those  who  have  not 
strong  digestive  organs. — J.  B.  S.  C. 


ORCHIDS  AT  DAVENHAM  BANK,  MALVERN. 

Chbistmas  is  not  the  best  time  for  Orchids,  but  jodging  from 
my  visit  recently  there  must  be  always  something  worth  seeing 
in  Mr.  J.  D.  Perrin's  collection  at  Malvern,  for  I  saw  much  to 
interest  me,  and  more  than  I  can  detail  in  these  notes.  One 
noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the  tropical  Orchid  houses  is 
that  they  are  double-glazed,  and  Mr.  Jacques,  the  gardener,  in- 
formed me  that  before  he  adopted  this  system  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  regular  temperature  in  winter.  Although 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  houses  are  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  cold  easterly  winds.  The  first  Orchids  that  attracted  my 
attention  was  a  splendid  batch  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  about  fifty 
plants  of  difiEerent  sizes,  all  showing  flower  remarkably  well :  not, 
as  are  sometimes  seen  in  collections,  with  only  a  few  flower  hue's 
at  the  point  of  the  growths,  but  from  top  to  bottom,  as  they  should 
be  when  well  flowered.  These  were  raised  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
Melon  house.  The  earliest  would  be  introduced  to  heat  when  the 
flower  buds  were  sufficiently  developed,  and  so  brought  along  in 
batches.  By  so  doing  the  flowering  season  would  be  greatly  pro- 
longed. There  are  few  or  no  curiosities  grown  there,  the  houses 
being  devoted  to  plants  of  sterling  merit,  many  of  the  most  useful 
species  being  in  quantity.  There  are  many  other  species  of  Den- 
drobe,  such  as  D.  densifloram,  D,  tbyniflomm,  D.  Ainsworthii, 
and  D.  anienm. 

Nearly  all  the  Lselias  and  Cattleyas  are  included.  Laelia  albida 
and  L.  antumnalis  are  largely  grown.  They  are  plants  that 
deserve  a  place  in  any  collection.  The  former  is  far  from  being 
the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  but  when  a  really  good  variety  is 
seen  it  is  inaeed  very  pretty.  There  are  many  varieties  at  Mal- 
Tezn—flome  small  and  almost  pure  white,  others  varying  from 


white  to  light  rose,  and  one  variety  I  noticed  in  flower  which  is 
the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  The  flowers  individually  were  nearly 
3  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  deep  rose  labellum.  L.  purpurata  is 
represented  by  a  number  of  plants  of  fine  varieties.  One  house 
is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  Cattleyas,  comprising  nearly  al  jthe 
leading  species,  the  plants  evidently  enjoying  the  treatment  they . 
receive,  all  being  in  vigorous  condition  and  making  first-rats 
growth.  Unfortunately  at  this  dull  season  there  were  few  in 
flower,  but  several  plants  of  C.  Mossisd  and  C.  Trianse  were  show- 
ing. In  this  house  a  few  other  Orchids  are  grown,  including  a 
grand  piece  of  Coelogyne  cristata  (the  long-bulbed  variety),  over 
3  feet  m  diameter,  and  when  in  flower  it  must  be  well  worth  see- 
ing. C.  pandurata  was  in  flower.  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious 
Orchid,  and  may  by  many  be  considered  more  strange  than  orna- 
mental. The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish*  white,  the  lip  being 
rather  peculiar  in  shape,  deeply  crested,  and  marked  very  pro- 
minently with  black.  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum  is  well  grown, 
and  Mr.  Jacques  speaks  -^esj  highly  of  the  plant.  The  specimen 
in  question  was  a  large  one,  nearly  2  feet  across,  and  in  admirabla 
condition.  I  observ^  some  good  plants  of  Yandas — ^viz.,  Y.  tri- 
color and  Y.  suavit.  A  large  plant  of  Y.  gigantea  was  flowering 
well.  Although  the  latter  is  pretty  when  in  flower,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  favourite  Orchid  in  collections.  Phalsenopses  are  well 
grown,  there  being  some  healthy  plants  of  nearly  all  the  best 
kinds.  P.  amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora  are  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated as  elsewhere.  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  Schilleriana  Stuarti- 
aaa  are  doing  well ;  P.  Lowii,  P.  violacea,  and  P.  intermedia 
Portei  are  also  included,  the  latter  being  highly  valued  for  its  free- 
flowering  qualities.  Maxillaria  Lehmannii  is  a  grand  Orchid, 
suggestive  of  Cymbidium  ebumeum  both  in  shape  and  colour,  but 
in  addition  to  the  yellow  on  the  lip  M.  Lehmannii  has  a  dark 
streak  along  the  outer  edge. 

The  Odontoglossums  are  numerous,  and  all  in  magnificent 
condition,  bearing  testimony  of  the  good  treatment  they  receive. 
Of  O.  Alexandras  there  are  many  grand  plants  and  splendid 
varieties.  Several  plants  were  in  flower,  and  many  others  with 
the  spikes  far  advanced,  most  of  which  were  showing  double 
racemes.  One  plant  with  two  fully  expanded  racemes  with 
eleven  and  thirteen  flowers  respectively  was  most  beautiful.  For 
symmetry  and  size  of  flowers  I  have  never  seen  a  variety  to  sur- 
pass this ;  the  petals  were  beautifully  crisped,  and  the  whole 
flowers  very  heavily  blotched.  A  plant  of  O.  citroemum  must  be 
a  sight  worth  seeing  when  in  flower  ;  it  measured  nearly  2  feet 
across.  This  plant  has  made  pseudo-bulbs  of  enormous  size,  and 
is  in  the  best  possible  condition.  O.  Pescatorei  was  carrying  a 
good  branched  spike  of  flowers,  with  several  others  showing  flower. 
One  plant,  O.  Bossii  major,  in  flower  was  indeed  well  named, 
producing  flowers  of  immense  size  and  well  marked,  whilst 
O.  vexillarium  and  O.  Boezlii  were  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
with^ther  species  of  Odontoglots  and  cool  Oncidiums. 

Masdevallias  are  well  grown  at  Malvern,  and  flower  as  freely  as 
could  possibly  be  desired.  The  plants  are  not  so  diminutive  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  in  some  collections,  but  plants 
worthy  the  name.  One  plant  of  M.  Harryana  is  nearly  2  feet 
through,  and  when  in  flower  must  be  grand.  M.  ignea  and 
M.  Lindenii  are  also  represented  by  large  masses  of  good  varieties ; 
M.  chimdera,  M.  polysticta,  and  M.  tovarensis  contribute  largely 
to  the  display.  The  latter  is  remarkably  well  grown,  and  proves 
to  be  a  most  serviceable  and  useful  plant.  There  was  a  good 
large  hatch  of  it  in  flower,  the  majority  of  the  plants  in  48-size 
pots.  The  greater  part  of  the  scapes  were  double-flowered,  some 
single,  whilst  three  flowers  on  a  scape  were  frequently  to  be  seen, 
and  one  scape  had  four  flowers.  One  of  the  largest  plants  had 
sixty  expanded  flowers.  Althongh  the  genus  Masdevallia  is  a 
rather  large  one,  and  many  of  the  species  are  showy,  useful,  and 
well  adapted  for  exhibition,  yet  I  consider  M.  tovarensis  the  best 
and  most  useful. 

Calanthes  are  well  represented  in  this  collection,  and  C.  Yeitchii 
especially  so,  having  made  bulbs  and  flower  spikes  of  great  size. 
One  variety  was  particularly  fine,  being  several  shades  darker 
than  the  others,  and  which  Mr.  Jacques  intends  propagating  as 
much  as  possible.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how  seedling 
Orchids  vary  in  colour. 

Disa  grandiflora  puzzles  many  good  cultivators.  It  appears  to 
be  rather  an  eccentric  Orchid,  only  does  well  in  some  establish- 
ments, and  then  only  in  certain  positions.  For  instance,  if  a 
batch  of  D.  grandiflora  is  doing  well  in  a  certain  position,  then 
by  all  means  let  them  remain,  for  if  they  are  removed  to  another 
house,  or  even  to  another  position  in  the  same  house,  the  chances 
are  against  their  well-doing.  Several  soils  or  composts  have  been 
recommended  for  Disas,  but  they  succeed  best  in  a  compost  of 
peat,  sand,  and  sphagnum.  At  Malvern  Disas  are  perfectly  at 
home.    The  position  they  oocnpy  is  on  a  idielf  at  the  end  of  a 
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bonie  deToted  to  greenbooM  pluta,  wbere  <n  all  ttvoanble 
occMioiu  tbe^  recein  abondanoe  of  %it ;  water  U  alM  gireii  freeir, 
paTticnlarly  u  the  growings  aekMO.  I  waa  infonned  that  la«t 
year  a  good  proportion  of  Imd)  was  mixed  in  the  potting  material, 
bnt  on  eumintng  tbe  planti  It  mu  foond  that  not  a  nngle  root 
had  taken  to  it,  ao  In  oiHueqnenM  it  will  not  again  be  naed.  The 
toil  to  be  nsed  in  fntnre  is  tbe  comport  named  above.  I  mnit 
■Bj  a  word  or  two  in  faTOor  of  a  Tei7  One  varietj  of  Angnecnm 
Msqnipedale.  1  bave  only  on  one  occaeion  nen  a  Tarietj  to 
Batpon  this  l3  siie,  and  that  one  waa  at  Heain.  Teitcb'i.  I  beliere 
tbe  flower  of  Msnrt.  Teltch'a  raiietr  is  fnllj  9  iochea  acrou. 
"The  one  I  law  at  HalTem  wia  S|  inoliea.  The  plant  ii  onlr  of 
medinm  siis,  bnt  Teiy  beidtbj,  not  a  apot  on  the  loaTca.  It  is 
scarcely  neoeasary  to  aay  that  It  is  bighty  prized  by  its  owner, 
who  koows  the  lalne  of  and  appreolatei  raally  good  Tarietleg  of 
Orchida. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  planta  in  Otit  coUeclion, 
bnt,  M  I  hate  already  Btat«d,  the  leaaon  waa  anything  bnl  tavonr* 
able  to  «ee  them  at  their  beat ;  however.  If  flower*  were  ecarce 

Cita  were  plentiful,  and  it  is  i^waya  a  aonrce  of  pleaaore  to  aee 
hid*  In  good  condition.  In  ooDeloaioD,  I  may  add  that  not 
only  are  Orobidj,  flaweriag,  and  floe-follaged  planta  well  grown 
Uiere,  bat  tnlt  alto,  inclDdiog  Yinea,  Pinea^  Feaebea,  Melon*,  be. 
There  ia  alao  one  of  the  prettiest  natural  femeriea  ben  that  I  have 
Men,  most  of  tbe  Feraa  being  planted  out,  tnclnding  a  fine  col- 
lection of  FQmiea,  My  viait  to  Davenham  Bank  will  Ions  be  le- 
membeiod,  and  I  have  to  record  my  appreciation  of  Ur.  Jacqnea' 
kindnew  on  that  occamon.— asOBOB  Waltbbb. 


At  the  Annual  Qeoeral  Ueeting  of  the  Boyal  Hortiohl- 
TCKAL  SociBTT  held  on  Fetwnary  13th,  Lord  Aberdaro  in  the 
chair,  the  following  eandldatea  were  unaniuunuly  elected  Fellowa 
—via.,  Qeorge  Alldred,  Bobert  Ooorge  Arbntlmot,  Oapt,  Robert 
A.  H.  Barry,  Bt.  Hon.  Joaeph  Chamberlain,  H.P.,  Prof.  Michael 
Foater,  F,B.8„  Mra.  Goddard,  John  Harman,  William  Hatoh,  Miu 
Margaret  Heaae,  Mn,  I'Anaon,  H,  JoiM^  Major  A.  F.  Tandy, 
H.  A.  Mangle*,  Baroaid  Mitchell,  Va.  Honiaon,  C.  8,  Mortimer, 
Sir  F.  Cnnliffe  Owen,  K.C.M.CI.,   C.B.,  C.LB. ;  H.   J.  Bobinson 

'  Feaae,  J.  Q.  Bollina,  J,  8.  Bmith,  Hon,  Howard  Bpenalej,  Wm. 
BteveiM^  Arthur  W.  Satton,  Q.  D.  laviner,  Jamea  Thomaon,  E. 
Tredgett,  and  Jamea  Wyatt, 

• — ~  Thb  Intebnatiohal  Potato  Ezhibitioh  will  be  held 
in  tbe  Oiystal  Falaoe,  Bydenham,  on  Uie  13th  and  Itth  of  Septem- 
ber next,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Uayor. 
The  schednla  a  nearly  tbe  same  as  hut  year,  and  the  fcw  differ- 
ence* observable  are  really  expansions.  In  the  great  daaa  tat 
twenty-fonr  rarietlea  then  hie  MX  prtM«  afiered.    In  tbe  elati 

'  fM  eighteen,  twelve,  ninet  and  six  then  an  ftre  prises.  The 
Boyal  Horticnltnral  Society  will  generonaly  asaiat  by  affording 
laciliUe*  for  growing  and  jodglng  aeedlinga  entered  lor  Claaaai  S, 
T,  U,  T,  aa  laat  year. 

D(  reply  to  tbe  Inqniry  abont  CHBirSAJfTHBKIIii  Fair 

MAis  or   QUKBNBET,  notioad  on  page  111,  Mr.   Brotberaton 

.  atatas:— "The  topeof  a  few  plants  wws  ont  off  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  the  planta  kept  In  a  temperatme  el  abont  50^. 
Tbey  broke  up  tbe  stems,  and  are  prodocing  a  good  crop  of 
flowers.    With  healthy  plants  to  begin  with,  good  feeding,  and  a 

'  ganisl  teraperatnie,  I  have  no  donbt  that  good  blooms  oonld  be 
obtained  far  Into  spring  by  the  above  means." 

Mb.  a  F.  Bauui,  leoently  Manager  ot  the  General  Hortl- 

cnltnral  Company's  Uelbonme  Nursery  at  Ancriey,  and  prevlonsly 
propagator  at  Messrs.  J.  Teltch  &  Bons,  Chelsea,  and  In  the  Boyal 
Horticnltnral  Bodet^'a  Qarde&a,  Ohiawiok,  (a  now  estabUahed  in 
bMiaeas  at  the  Morland  Nnisary,  J'ortlattd  Boad,  South  Norwood. 
He  haa  three  nsefol  span-roofed  boneea,  each  B6  feat  long,  already 


well  stooked  with  Falnw,  Feme,  Crotons,  Bpinea  palmata,  Boaaa, 
and  mtscetlaneonl  planta  all  in  tbe  most  loxnriant  health,  and 
there  is  sufficient  space  to  permit  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
glaai.  Mr.  Bauaa'a  skill  as  a  propagator  is  well  known,  and  tbe 
gnat  snooeaa  whieh  attended  bis  eflorta  to  improve  Ooteme*  and 
DracKnas  givea  promise  of  similar  Improvement  resnltjng  in  otbo 
genera  of  plants  to  which  he  may  devote  his  attention, 

Wk   ais   informed  that  tbe   seoond  Ezbibition  of  the 

Bdttoh  Bobb  Booibty  wiU  be  held  in  tbe  Satton  Public  HaU 
on  Friday,  tbe  6th  of  Joly  next. 

, Mr.  Thomas  Wbavbb,  The  Gardens,  Chriatletcni  Ball, 

near  Chratei,  writes : — "  For  comparison  with  Mr.  Leslie's  regiator 
of  EAIHVALL  TOB  1S83  I  seod  the  encloeed,  deeming  it  worttiy  of 
insertiM)  in  year  valuable  Joornal,  which  has  given  me  moch 
pleamuB  In  reading  for  over  fitteon  yean.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  rain  which  ft^  in  thia  dUtriot  daring  the  twen^-foor  boms 
was  on  Sunday,  April  3QUi,  when  it  registend  O.es  tndi,  Janu- 
aiy,  3.08  inehes ;  Febnury,  1.66  inch ;  March,  1.70  inch  ;  April, 
8.3€  inchea ;  May,  1.8S  inch  ;  Jane,  4.GT  ineb«a ;  July,  9.&6  loebea ; 
Aogast,  3.89  Inches  ;  September,  1.7S  inch  ;  October,  2.98  inches  ; 
NoTembei,3.9Gim:heB;  DBoember,1.03Inches.  Total  for  the  year, 
81.29  Inches." 

D.  A.  MiLWARD,  Esq.,  Lavistown,  Kilkenny,  writes :— "  I 

endooe  a  copy  of  our  KAWrAU.  bus  VOB  1882.  This  place  is 
two  miles  and  a  qnartei  bom  Kilkenny,  close  to  the  river  Kon, 
This  being  a  mild  and  dry  locality  our  rainfall  is  usually  light. 
January  and  Febmary  in  this  year  have  been  very  wet.  Janu- 
ary, 1.68  inch ;  Febrwy,  a.M ;  Maroh,  1.82  ;  April,  3.66 ;  Hay, 
2.01  ;  June,  3.09 ;  July,  4.92  ;  August,  3.06  ;  Beptembei^  251 ; 
October,  3.2S ;  Kovember,  3.1S  ;  December,  2.68.  Total,  S8.K 
incbea." 

A  Youso  gardener,  "  Q,  H.,"  aends  n*  the  following  letter, 

which  is  oieditable  to  him :— "I  rmd  with  great  pleasure  tbe 
aiUele  in  yonr  isne  of  Febmafj  1st  by  '  Rioelaiar,'  '  Thouobtb 
Dir  QABSEnisa  axd  Oabdbbkbb,'  especially  that  psvt  relating 
to  yonng  gardenei*  living  In  bothtea  apending  tbeir  spare  boors 
in  study.  I  firmly  believe  one-ball  ol  our  young  gMdenen  an 
morally  ruined  by  pemieion*  babita  indulged  in  in  the  bothy,  aneh 
as  eard-playing  and  exoesstre  drinking.  I  woold  suggert  *■  a 
remedy  for  this,  tor  gentlemen  who  have  a  bothy  attached  to  tbeir 
gatdeni^  the  toimatiasi  of  a  small  library  to  be  aUx^ied  thereto. 
This  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  men,  and  I  feel  sun  their  out- 
lay wonld  be  folly  rep^d  by  tba  improvement  that  woold  foUow 
In  tbeir  yonng  m«D,  I  have  lived  in  bothies  in  good  placaa 
throoghont  England,  bnt  new  yet  met  with  one  to  which  a 
library  was  atlacbad.  I  have  found  io  many  instancra  the  small 
wages  raealTed  by  young  gaidaner*  entirely  preelnde  tba  poad- 
bllity  of  supplying  themselves  with  books." 
dent  deeiies  to  thank  "  Excelsior  "  foi 

QABDBiniri}  AFPOnremitTB.— Mr.  D.  Melville,  lata  bsad 

gardener  for  J.  Honishy,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Honington  Halt,  Qrantham, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  H.  A.  Mann  at  Mi*.  Homsby's,  SL  Tincent's 
New  Bomerby,  Qimntham ;  and  Mr.  Q.  Abbey,  Ute  of  Qriokle  Part, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Lord  Bami  Qotdon,  Faxton  Rark, 
St.Neats. 

A  caBBBSFOKSEHT  writes : — "  I  wish  to  make  a  snggestlan 

with  regard  to  Mr.  Asanr's  Pba  Pkoixctobs,  a  deacription  ot 
whleh  appeared  some  tine  age  in  tlw  Joninal,  aad  sgaiii  in  the 
"Oaideners'  Tear  Book"  for  1883.  It  it,  that  instaad'of  Mo 
boards  joined  together  at  the  end*  with  thin  iron  and  oovoed 
with  moveable  pieces  of  glass,  I  think  that  (owing  to  tl^  draws 
•tate  ot  the  Peaa  when  tlwae  piotaotocsaie  k^oi 
-  to  pmteet  theau  from  Uids)  it  wonld  be  bettec  ta  baas 
boards  instead  of  two,  with  wire  netting  to  cover  one  spam 
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betweeo,  and  glass  the  other.  The  glass  side  of  the  protector 
could  then  he  lifted  off  when  desirable,  and  the  netting  pat  on ; 
and  if  some  strong  wire  supports  about  6  inches  in  length  were 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  boards  (abont  three  in  each  side  of 
each  protector),  they  oonld  then  be  lightly  placed  oyer  the  rows 
when  the  Peas  aie  up,  and  so  giye  them  additional  head  space, 
and  also  air  at  the  bottom^  but  not  leaving  sufficient  room  to 
admit  birds.  It  wonld  often  be  much  better  to  remove  the 
protector  a  few  inches  than  all  the  pieces  of  glass,,  and  much 
quicker  too." 

"  AK    Obchii>ophilb  "   writes    re^teoting  Oattlbya 

Pbbciviliaka  as  follows:-^" I  am  greatly  disappointed  with 
this  Orchid,  as  from  the  descriptions  that  have  been  published 
and  quoted  in  the  sale  catalogues  led  me  to  expect  quite  a 
dlffnent  plant.  The  only  reoommendatton  that  it  seems  to  have 
is  its  late-flowering  character,  and  some  think  that  this  will  not 
prore  constant  It  is  true  that  at  present  only  oomparatiyely 
small  pieces  have  flowered,  and  when  some  that  are  fully  estab- 
lished produce  blooms  they  will  be  both  larger  and  of  better 
colour.  The  centre  of  the  Up  is  rery  rich  crimson,  and  the  sepals 
and  petals  pale  purple,  and  though  it  has  been  described  as  of 
the  0.  labiata  type  it  is  more,  like  0.  Moniale.  There  are  so 
many  really  beautiful  Orchids  now  that  we  do  not  want  our 
houses  to  be  crowded  with  forms  that  show  no  improvement  on 
those  we  had  previously  grown." 

Fbom  Professor  J.  L.  Bndd's  record  of  the  success  attained 

in  Ffiurr  gultubb  ik  Russia  it  appears,  says  an  American 
contemporary,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  Uuge  province  of  Vladimir, 
wbieh  is  east  of  Moscow,  is  given  to  the  growing  of  Cherries. 
Hundreds  of  proprietors  in  this  province  have  each  orchards  of 
ten  thousand  'bushes.'  These  fruit  trees  are  not  allowed  to  grow 
in  tree  form  ;  the  oldest  branches  are  pruned  out,  it  having  been 
found  that  the  best  fruit  is  formed  on  young  shoots,  several  of 
which  are  left  to  grow  from  one  root.  South  of  Vladimir,  near 
the  56th  parallel,  where  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  60* 
below  zero,  immense  quantities  of  Plums  are  raised,  many  of  the 
varieties  being  equal  to  the  best  German  Prunes.  Pears  and 
Apples  are  also  a  success.  The  Apple  trees,  too,  are  made  to  grow 
low  and  bushy,  but  they  bear  abundant  crops  of  excellent  highly 
coloured  iroit.  The  main  points  ascertained  in  this  method  seem 
to  be  selection  of  the  hardiest  varieties  of  seedlings,  close  planting 
to  secure  mutual  protection,  low  pruning,  the  growing  of  more 
than  one  shoot  from  a  root>  and  retaining  only  the  young  vigorous 
wood." 

-*-  Bblatiyb  to  oabbouo  acid  as  an  insecticide  *'  C.  P.  P." 
writes : — *' '  F.  P.  D.*  (page  118)  sonewhat  mistakes  my  obser- 
vations about  carbolic  acid.  I  merely  wished  to  say  that  it  was 
decidedly  soluble,  but  that  the  per-centage  of  carbolic  acid 
dissolved  by  soft  water  varied  aooording  to  the  strength  of  the 
add,  many  of  the  samples  of  commercial  carbolic  acid  used  for 
disinfecting  purposes  being  very  impure,  and  containing  a  great 
per-centage  of  coal  tar.  There  is  no  need  to  use  glycerine  to  make 
a  stronger  solution,  as  a  saturated  solution  prepared  in  the  way 
I  described  is  far  stronger  than  any  plant  can  stand ;  in  fact,  only 
last  Friday  I  put  some  of  the  carbolic  acid  solution  into  a  can  of 
warm  water'  from  the  boiler,  about  one  part  to  eight,  and  used  it 
without  doing  any  harm  where  only  applied  lightly,  but  a  plant 
of  Pelargonium  echinatum,  which  had  some  green  fly  on  it,  with 
young  foliage,  suffered  very  much  because  I  used  the  syringe, 
a  jet  d'eau,  which  I  use  for  this  purpose,  too  forcibly,  and  I  found 
the  leaves  had  shrivelled  the  next  day.  I  merely  write  this  to 
warn  those  who  use  carbolic  acid  that  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  using  too  little  and  repeating  the  dose  if  necessary,  rather 
than  to  apply  it  too  strong.  I  should  be  afraid  that»  as  glycerine 
ia.natenlif.  ai.  a  ^utinima  nature^  it  would  fill  up  the  pons* 


of  young  foliage  too  much,  which  is  the  objection  I  have  to 
petroleum." 

Thb  statistics  of  the  winb  habybbt  of  last  year,  recently 

published  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  show  that  it 
was  one  of  the  worst  ever  known  in  France ;  and  compared  with 
the  ten  years  immediately  preteding  last  year,  when  the  pro- 
duction had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  phylloxera  and  bad 
seasons,  there  is  a  falUng-off  of  last  year's  harvest  of  a  full  third. 
The  result  to  the  wine-growers,  and  indeed  to  all  dependant  upon 
the  culture  of  the  Vine,  has  been  very  serious,  for  the  area  under 
the  Vine  in  France  amounts  to  6^  million  acres.  The  long  de- 
pression (under  which  this  great  industry  has  suffered  has  thus 
seriously  diminished  the  wealth  of  France,  and  accounts  for  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  prevails  in  the  country ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  one  favourable  feature  in  the  statistics.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  able  to  show  that  last  year  the  acreage 
under  Vines  in  the  departments  where  the  phylloxera  prevails 
increased,  suggesting  that  at  last  the  disease  has  received  a  cjieck, 
and  that  the  wine-growers  are  recovering  courage.  The  ddef 
cause  of  the  badness  of  last  year's  wine  harvest  was  the  weath^. . 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Fbbbuabt  IftrB. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  well  attended  both  by  exhibitors 
and  members  of  the  Committee,  the  Council-room  being  filled  with  a 
ohoice  array  of  Primulas,  Cydamens,  Rhododendrons,  AmarylliBes, 
Cinerarias,  and  Orchids. 

Fbuit  Cohuittxb.— John  Lee,  Baqit  in  the  chair.  The  following 
were  present :— Meesrs.  P.  Crowl^,  F.  Rutland,  G.  Lyon,  J.  Willard, 
W.  Denning,  J.  £.  Lane,  G.  Bnnyard,  C.  Silverlock,  A.  W.'  Button, 
B.  D.  Blackmore.  G.  Goldsmith,  H.  J.  Yeitch,  Thomas  Iiaxton,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Strickland.  Kr.  W.  uorley,  Toddington,  Dunstable,  sent 
two  Beedline  Apples.  Ko.  1  was  passed,  but  No.  2,  a  small  yellowbh 
fruit  slightly  rea  on  one  side,  was  considered  a  very  useful  Apple,  a 
goodf  keener,  and  desirable  for  cooking.  liCr.  Mann,  The  Gardens, 
Denton  Hall,  Grantham,  was  awarded  a  second-class  certificate  for 
an  Apple  named  GrantoniaUi  a  solid  fruit  about  8  inches  deep, 
somewhat  conical,  and  greenish-yellow.  Kr.  Ford,  The  Gardens, 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  ^ood  fruits- 
of  Josephine  de  Halines  Fears,  which  he  stated  were  now  m  use  from 
trees  on  an  east  walL  He  also  sent  fruits  of  Seckle  Pear  in  fair, 
condition.  Mr.  Chester,  The  Gardens,  Connington  Castle,  sent  two 
seedling  Apples,  which  were  passed. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  die  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
home-grown  Oranges,  Lemons^  with  abont  one  hundred  dishes  of 
Apples  and  a  few  Pears,  for  which  a  bronze  medal  was  awarded.  The 
Oranges  comprised  the  Silver,  White,  Maltese,  Botelha,  St.  Michael's, 
and  Tangierme,  all  fine  fruits  of  good  flavoar.  Amongst  the  Apples 
the  most  notable  were  Blenheim  Pippin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Norfolk 
Bearer,  Gk)lden  Ball,  Manks  Codlin,  Melon  Apple,  M^re  de  Manage, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Gloria  Mondi,  Royal  Basset,  and  Northern 
Greening.  The  Pears  were  Marie  Benoist,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Ducheese 
de  Bordeaux,  Benird  de  Jonghe,  and  Glou  Mor9eau. 

Floral  Cohmittxs.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  ohair.  The  follow- 
ing were  also  present :  —  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Messrs.  H.  Bennett, 
J.  Mcintosh,  J.  Laing,  W.  Bealby.  J.  Fraser,  H.  Ballantvne,  G. 
Dnffield,  J.  Dominy,  H.  £bbage,  J«  WiUs,  J.  James,  Shiriev  Hibberd, 
Henry  Cannell,  and  Harry  Turner.  A^onp  of  Hybrid  Bbododen- 
drons  and  Amaryllises  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  was  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Council-room,  and  deservedly  attracted 
much  admiration.  The  Rhododendrons  comprised  a  number  of 
beautiful  seedlings,  with  scarlet,  orange,  buff,  pink,  and  white  flowers 
of  great  size,  and  borne  in  large  trusses.  Several  were  named  and 
certificated.  The  Amaryllises  abo  comprised  a  number  of  handsome 
new  varieties,  the  flowers  generally  being  of  great  size,  tbe  petals 
broad,  and  rich  crimson  or  glowing  scarlet  in  colour.  Some  of  the 
plants  had  two  scapes  each,  and  others  had  four  or  five  fiowers  in  a 
scape.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  certificated  and  desoribefl  below, 
the  following  were  veiy  noteworthy  :— Pallas,  dark  crimson  tippea 
with  white,  very  large ;  Argus,  neat,  bright  scarlet ;  Hera,  very  dark 
crimson-scarleL  one  of  the  darkest ;  and  Leander,  rich  scarlet.  A 
fine  group  of  Cyclamens  was  also  oontribnted  by  the  same  firm,  the 
plants  being  remarkably  vigorous  and  the  flowers  abundant,  white, 
purple,  and  crimson.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch 
for  their  exhibits. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  t  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  largelv  to  the 
attractions  of  the  display,  several  grcope  of  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
and  other  plants  being  staged.  The  Oinerarias  comprised  two 
magnificent  varieties — vis.,  Yictory,  a  surprisingly  handsome  crimson 
farm, wUdh was peitififlatM, and* ti described  below.    Theotherwas 
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Kftich  FMt,  which  hM  been  preTionslj  oertiflcated.  The  flowers  of 
tfalB  are  of  wonderfnl  size  and  sobBtanoe,  rich  relret^  crimson  in 
colour,  the  florets  broad,  and  white  at  the  bMCL  forming  a  narrow 
ring.  It  is  Terj  strong  in  habit^  and  the  plants  snown  were  in  first- 
rate  condition.  Small  plants  of  Oineraria  omenta  were  shown  «rith 
the  aboTe  for  oomparisoo,  and  a  nnmber  of  single  blooms  of  rarionslj 
coloured  forms  were  noteworthy.  The  Primubs  were  extremely  good 
examples  of  culture,  alba  plena  fimbriata  being  most  profusely 
flowered  in  6-iiioh  pots.  Borne  of  these  bore  a  dosen  to  twenty  large 
trusses  of  large  doable  pure  white  flowers.  Of  the  rose-coloured 
Tarielies  atro-rosea  plena  and  Earl  Beaconsfield  were  the  most  note- 
worthy. Flowers  were  also  sent  of  sereral  other  double  Primulas, 
Karchioness  of  Exeter  and  Emperor  being  the  best.  A  silrer  medal 
was  deserredly  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cannell  for  the  above-mentjoaed 
groups. 

Mr.  B.  B.  WllUams,  ITpper  HoUoway,  staged  an  extensiTe  and  hand- 
some group  of  Primulas  and  Orclamens,  both  in  admirable  condition ; 
but  the  Gjclamei^s  were  Teiy  handsome,  dwarf,  free,  and  with  large 
flowers,  the  dark  rarieties  Tery  richlT  coloured.  Wnite,  purple,  and 
red  Primulas  were  the  principal  Taneties,  the  flowers  of  good  sixe 
and  the  plants  dwarf.  A  plant  of  Oattlera  labiata  PerdTilTiAna  was 
also  shown.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  the  Cyclamens  and 
Primulas.  A  Tote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George,  Putney 
Heath,  for  blooms  of  fine  seedling  AbutUons,  compridng  Lustrous, 
scarlet ;  Emparor,  deep  purple-cnmson ;  Premier,  rose :  Le  Grande, 
deep  orange ;  King  of  Boees,  bright  rose  ;  and  The  Bride,  blush.  A 
cultural  oommendation  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Lyon,  gardener  to  Bir 
K  H.  Scott,  Bart.,  Sundridge  Park,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  baskets  of 
Hyacinths,  Lilacs,  Tulipe,  and  Jonquils,  the  Tulips  and  Hyacinths 
being  exceedingly  fine.  G.  F.  Wilson.  Eiu}.,  Werbridge,  sent  a  plant 
of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  which  nad  a  spike  of  twelve  flowers 
from  one  pseudo-bulb.  The  flowers  were  of  good  sixe;  the  petals 
broad  ana  of  beautiful  form,  and  tinted  with  mauve.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  James,  Woodside,  Famham  Boyal,  Slough, 


dark  red ;  Miss  Nellie  Connell,  rose ;  and  Mrs.  John  Connell,  pure 
white. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.,  High 
Holbom,  for  a  handsome  ^np  of  Primulas,  compriBing  White  Queen, 
a  very  large-flowered  variety  ;  Magenta  Queen,  Holbom  Gem,  H6l- 
bom  Carmine,  Holbom  White,  Vermilion  Queen,  and  Mauve  Queen, 
together  with  the  Golden-leaved  variety  and  a  large  basket  of  Scilla 
siberica.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to 
F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Oldfield,  Bicklev,  for  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya 
Trianse  and  a  dark-spotted  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse.  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  k.  Sons,  Ronpell  Park,  sent  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
grandiflorum  with  flowers  44inche8  in  diameter,  the  lip  deep  yellow 
and  blotched  with  maroon,  w.  Vanner,  Esq.,  Camden  Wood,  Chisle- 
hurst,  showed  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  heterocarpum  album,  the 
flowers  white,  except  the  yellowish  base  of  the  lip.  A  cnltaral  com- 
mendation and  vote  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq., 
Waddon  House,  Croydon,  for  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  Cselogyne 
cristata,  about  8  feet  in  cuameter,  and  bearing  some  scores  of  flowers. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  b  Co., 
Clapton,  for  a  panful  of  Angrsecum  citratum,  with  about  thirty 
spikes  of  its  buff  white  flowers.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  plants 
and  flowers  of  Primroses  and  Myosotis  dissitiflora  alba,  and  several 
other  plants.  From  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiawick  was  contri- 
buted a  large  and  beautiful  group  of  well-grown  double  Primulas, 
representing  all  the  best  of  the  varieties  in  commerce.  Plants  of 
Chiswick  Bed  Primulas  were  also  staged  in  good  condition,  and  a 
group  of  Lilacs  in  pots,  with  a  dozen  plants  of  Saxifraga  hgulata 
flowering  well. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  :— 
Calanthe  Refptieri  (Veitch). — A  species  from  Cochln-Cbina,  resem- 
bling C.  vestita  in  style  of  flower  and  form  of  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
bearing  a  long  spike,  the  flowers  being  confined  near  to  the  apex. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  centre  lobe  being  deeply  cut,  pink,  with  a 
dash  of  crimson  in  the  centre  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  elliptical, 
white,  lefiexed,  the  petals  having  a  central  faint  rosy  vein.  With 
this  was  also  shown  a  similar  species— C.  Stevensiana,  also  from 
Cochin-China,  the  flowers  being  all  white  except  a  blotch  of  crimson 
in  the  centre  of  the  lip. 

Amaryllu  Ads  (Veitch). — ^A  fine  variety  with  large  beautifallv 
formed  flowers  ;  the  petals  broad,  rounded,  deep  scarlet  tipped  with 
white.  The  symmetrical  form  of  the  flower  is  very  noteworthy  in 
this  variety. 

AmaryUii  AchilleM  (Veitch). — ^Remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  8^  inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  broad  and  dark 
scarlet.  The  scape  is  of  moderate  height  but  very  strong,  and  the 
plant  shown  had  two  scapes. 

Rhododendron  Prineest  Christian  (Veitch). — Flowers  of  beautiful 
form,  rounded  lobes,  very  pale  pink— a  most  delicate  tint,  and  very 
distinct.  The  plant  had  a  dozen  flowers  on  one  truss.  This  and  the 
following  were  of  the  greenhouse  hybrid  type. 

Rhododetidron  Baroness  Schrdder  (Veitcli). — ^Very  handsome ;  flower 
deep  yellow,  with  red  stamens.  Free,  and  of  good  habit.  Eight  to 
ten  flowers  in  a  truss. 

Odontoglossum  Scottii  (Wilson).— A  grand  variety,  with  flowers  of 


great  size,  8|  inches  in  diameter^  the  petals  irregularly  out,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  the  lip  slightly  fringed.  The  ground 
colour  is  pale  yellow,  with  large  bold  blotches  of  chocolate.  The 
spike  had  seven  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  this  type,  being 
suggestive  of  0.  prionopetalum. 

Cineraria  Victory  (Cannell).— A  very  flue  variety,  with  exceedingly 
large  flowers  2^  inches  in  diameter,  of  good  form,  rounded,  broad 
florets,  and  of  a  rich  warm  purplish-crimson  colour.  Most  pleasing 
and  distinct 

OdorOofflosswn  cristmm  auresm  fnaffn{fieum. — This  distinct  variety 
was  shown  by  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  Laurie  Paric  Sydenham.    It  has 


flowers  with  undulated  marsins  to  the  petals,  which  are  pale  jrellow 

The 
dozen  flowers. 


spotted  with  chocolate. 


plant  bore  three  spikea,  each  with  a 


PhaUmtopsis  leucorrhoda  aXba  (Low).— A  variety  with  pure  white 
flowers  of  moderate  siae,  the  lip  spotted  at  the  base  with  orimson. 

Boimnvio  CoMMirm.— Bir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  chair. 

UeUmfrom  yndsr  Electric  Ligkt.-^lt  appears  that  the  speoimeB 
seat  to  the  last  matting  was  done  so  Inadvertently,  as  no  soientifio 
data  had  been  tafcni.  i>r.  8iameni|  however,  informed  the  BooieQr 
that  he  hopes  to  test  the  growth  of  Melons  on  a  future  occasion. 

Self'Heguterimff  Tkenmmeters.'-Ur.  GUif  her  remarked  on  the  neces- 
sity of  obaerven  stating  whether  mfaJmom  temperatures  are  taken 
by  thermometers  on  the  soil  or  at  an  elevation  above  it,  aad  also 
whether  they  bave  been  properly  compared  with  a  standard.  With 
reference  to  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boecawen's  observations,  he 
remarked  that  his  thermometer  registered  10°  less  than  that  of  Tnifo, 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  position  is  in.  a  valley.  He 
believes  that  the  Lapageria  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting  was  sub- 
jected to  only  5°  of  frost,  but  that  the  Camellias  endured  from  If^ 
to  ISP  of  frost,  which  slightly  injured  them. 

Grajfl  of  JSelianthus  tnberosus  on  H.  annuiM.— Dr.  Masters  exhibited 
a  specimen  from  Mr.  Laxton  on  which  the  attempt  liad  been  made, 
but  the  graft  showed  only  a  slight  adhesion,  but  had  perished 
afterwards. 

Hjfj^rophy  of  Nvt  and  Oabbag^—Tht  Secretary,  Bev.  J.  Henslow, 
exhibited  a  sucker  from  a  Nut  bush  with  a  mass  of  buds  arising  from 
one  spot,  and  Cabbage  leaves  with  innumerable  soiall  foliaceons 
excrescences  from  the  midrib. 

Orobanche  (<p.)  on  ^eaiu.— A  specimen  was  sent  from  Mamls, 
Sicily,  where  it  appears  to  be  rerj  destructive. 


CABTOTA  EXCEL8A. 


In  a  decorative  point  of  view  Caryotas  are  exceedingly  orna- 
mental, especially  ii  snflKcient  space  can  be  afforded  them  to  de- 
velope  their  beauties,  and  this  is  not  so  very  diflScult ;  for  although 
some  of  the  kinds  become  trees  with  stately  stems  60  or  60  fieet  m 
height,  there  are  others  that  never  exceed  18  or  20  feet  In  a 
young  state  Caryotas  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  decoration  of 
the  dinner  table,  and  also  form  beautiful  objects  distributed 
throughout  the  various  apartments  during  the  summer  months 
but  during  the  winter  it  is  not  wellto  keep  them  in  rooms  unless 
these  are  slightly  heated.  When  larger  they  may  be  plunged  in 
the  open  air  in  summer,  to  assiat  in  giving  the  pleasiixe  ground  a 
tropical  appearance. 

The  species  represented  in  fig.  42  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
genus  for  decoraave  purposes,  and  will  amply  repay  any  labour 
which  may  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Whether  grown  in  the  drawing 
room,  or  in  the  stove,  or  used  in  the  open  air ;  in  all  of  these 
sitnations  it  will  prodnoe  a  fine  tropical  effect,  which  is  always  so 
highly  appreciated  by  lovers  of  the  beantifnl  in  Nature  who  live 
in  temperate  climes. 

As  a  compost  for  Caryotas  use  good  rich  loam  and  leaf  soil 
in  about  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sharp  river  sand. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  during  the  summer  a  libenU 
supply  of  water  should  be  given.  If  the  plants  are  kept  in  tiie 
stove  during  the  winter,  still  continue  to  supply  them  freely  with 
water,  but  this  must  be  given  more  carefully  if  the  plants  are 
kept  in  a  low  temperature.  As  a  rule  Caryotas  are  not  easily 
propagated  except  by  seeds,  bnt  they  occasionally  prodnoe  suckers 
from  the  base,  which  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  laige  enough, 
potted  in  some  sandy  loam,  in  as  small-sized  pots  as  possible,  and 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  until  weU  established. 


Wallfloweos  AiTO  Stookb<— We  used  to  grow  those  ffrandold 
double  Wallflowers,  crimson,  brown,  and  golden  yellow,  which  appear 
to  have  almost  disappeared  from  cultivation  now,  and  we  have  had 
the  fine  German  importation  of  Wallfiowers ;  but,  good  as  they  are, 
they  do  not  stand  so  high  in  my  estimation  as  the  grand  old  type  of 
the  past.  There  was  another  grand  old  race  of  plan  ta  in  the  Brompton 
Stock,  but  I  fancy  we  have  not  such  a  strain  now.  For  many  yean 
I  have  been  unable  to  secure  such  Stocks  as  we  used  to  have.  We 
pay  the  same  price,  but  the  produce  has  often  proved,  to  me  at  lesst, 
a  grievous  disappointment,  scarcely  having  a  double  flower  from 
packets  of  the  three  varieties,  and  have  been  obliged  to  giro  up  their 


At  the  tiimI«Bi  wrltinBottlursirerenoEutLotliiuio: 

OikDt  Te»-we«k  Stocks ;  bnt,  fliw  u  thsj  ue,  tlurr  oumot  ba  com 
pai«d  witb  (tie  Brompton  Stocka  of  fittj  7«ub  kgor— £.  L. 


HORTICULTDRAL  BDILDINQS. 
"B.  P.  B."  and  Mr,  Waihorat  hare  both  nibbled  at  a  (nbjact  on 
which  infimnatioii  it  nndonbledlj  wanted  both  b;  gudeneia  and 
theiT  emplojen  When  we  are  told  that  a  gardener  fail*  to  grow 
Enchaiia  or  Dendmbinmi  in  an  old  honte,  and  that  in  a  new 
hoiae  he  raceeed^  we  are  prone  to  a*k,  What  was  it  that  wa« 
wnng  with  the  old  itiactnre  7    Olie  fact  la,  too  mtich  ha*  been 


.   ioiuCi,thQ  (xaet  pitefa  irf  tbe  roof; 

Um  heiRliti  wldlh,  ft&,  lad  fu  too  little  of  intenial  anaaBementa. 
Far  too  nnoh  ha*  bMB  loade  of  tbe  peonliaiiUe*  of  thii  boiiM  and 
of  ihat^  inatead  ot  atndTinir  other  eonditiona  altogether.  Tb« 
tralli  ie  that  when  a  change  ot  honae  aeenna  aoooeai  when  onlr 
faUnra  waa  Rained  before,  then  ia  Uttle  credit  to  the  man.  tot  it 
■howa  that  hia  ancceaa  or  fUlme  amends  allogeUier  en  aooidental 
ciionmatanoei.  Far  be  it  tran  me  to  nndemte  the  importaooe  of 
having  ptoperly  coaatncted  honaea,  or  ignoring  the  fact  (hat 
some  honaea  ace  qaite  nnUt  fov  the  pDrpose  for  which  thej  were 
erected,  and  fu  be  it  from  me  to  Uame  when  it  is  not  doe ;  bnt 
freqaentl^  a  new  man  will  do  aa  well  aa  a  new  honae,  and  when 
failure  cornea  It  ia  ■  poor  apolog;  to  saj  "it  is  tbe  lionae,"  or 


flg.U.— cinroTA  noiLU. 


gndge  a  aoocoaaful  man  his  due  meed  of  pr^ae  by  attribntieg  his 
anooeaa  to  "  tbe  honae."  Lett  vpring  a  gardener  waa  ihown  aome 
thriTiDg  Oichids.  "  It  is  tbe  hnnse,"  waa  the  remark.  He  himself 
had  the  tame  apeoies,  and  when  asked,  "  What  ia  wrong  with  this 
and  the  other  thing,  they  are  doing  badly  with  jon  I  "  the  same 
reason  waa  again  given — "  Ob  1  it'a  tbe  bonw  :  it  does  not  aait." 
Bather  a  cheap  excnae  I 

Not  tax  from  heie  ia  a  colleotion  of  Orchids  aeoond  to  none  any- 
where in  the  coontry  for  health.  I  lemember  saying  lo  to  Ur. 
nomaon  of  Dramlanrig.  "Ah,  yea,"  he  replied,  '>Hr.  F  is,  I 
betieve,  the  beet  Orchid-growei  in  Britain."  Another  who  saw 
them  waa  lesa  generons  and  lea  joat,  (or  he  eaid,  "  It  mnst  be  the 
house."  A  few  years  ago  theae  aame  Orchids  were  in  anything 
bnt  good  condition,  bat  toe  gardener  aocoanted  for  his  non-anccess 
'toj  saying  "  It's  the  honae." 


"  B.  P.  B."  tells  Ds  of  an  Orchid>gTower  who  is  eminently  anc< 
cenfol  in  growing  many  kinds,  bat  cannot  grow  Dendiobinm 
nobile.  The  "house"  fits  those  which  thrive,  it  leema,  bnt  not 
those  which  fail.  Suppose  a  change  of  gardeners,  and  suppose 
tbe  new  one  grew  D.  nobile  to  perfection  and  failed  with  aome  of 
those  which  are  now  so  Inxnriant.  "  R.  P.  B."  wonid  aay  it  waa 
**  the  house,"  bat  the  tmth  woald  be  it  wonld  be  the  man. 

In  my  experience  I  have  at  one  time  been  able  to  grow  a  certain 
plant  well,  and  then  fail  with  it  altogether,  and  then  ancceed  again 
in  the  same  house.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  sitoation  which  I  have 
jnat  been  compelled  to  resign,  a  apan-roof  honse  30  feet  long, 
14  feet  broad,  and  11  feet  high  was  erected  chiefly  tor  growiuK 
Melons  and  a  few  ordinary  stove  plants.  The  pipes  were  arranged 
in  the  ordinary  way,  top  and  bottom  heat  being  secared.  Some 
one  gave  me  a  very  small  growth  of  Bendrobfnm  nobile.    31iis 


inoreaaed  at  an  astioniBliiD^  mte,  and  ia  time  piodnoed  more 
planto,  which  aXso  flonriflhed.  These  were  gtowa,  on  the  notth 
ride  and  nnder  the  flickering  Bhade  of  the  Helens.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  fill  the  house  with  Orchids,  so  well  pleased  was  mj 
employer  with  these  and  a  few  others.  The  side  walls  which 
formed  the  paths  were  polled  down»  the  pipes  ie*arranged  near 
the  floor  level,  and  the  side  stages  made  to  tike  the  place  of  the 
pits.  These  stages  were  of  gratings,  supported  hy  handsome  iron 
pillars*  The  sti^e  facing  north  was  eoreied  with  sine  tomed  np 
so  that  it  served  to  bold  water.  Ronnd  the  east  end  and  along- 
the  south  side  it  was  eov^ml  with  rooflng  slates.  The  east  end 
was  the  boiler  end,  and,  owing  to  some  extra  piping  passing  to  a 
small  Melon  pit  outside,  was  hottest.  The  door  was  at  the  other 
end,  the  path  down  the  centre.  The  zinc  was  a  plan  of  our  own, 
and  has  turned  out  an  important  factor  in  securing  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  in  a  small  house. 

^  New  plants  were  obtained,  but  being  small  one  ride  was  suffi- 
cient, and  all  the  Orchids  were  arranged  on  the  north  side  on 
raised  pots,  boards,  dec,  and  the  zinc  covered  with  water.  Host 
grew  well  and  have  continued  so ;  bat  our  hitherto  flourishing 
Dendrobium  nobile  in  the  same  house,  in  the  same  spot,  ana 
apparently  under  circumstances  differing  but  slightly,  inrtead  of 
more  than  doubling  themselves  yearly  now  began  to  go  back. 
Had  we  folded  our  arms  and  said  it  was  "  the  house  "  the  success 
that  ultimately  came  would  not  have  been  obtained.  While  the 
house  was  a  Melon  house  the  plants  were  over  a  grating,  and  the 
dry  warm  air  from  the  bottom-heat  pipes  passed  round  the  plants 
constantly.    To  counteract  the  diying  influence  of  thi9,  moss  was 

S laced  between  them  and  damped  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  it 
ried  quickly.  Syringing  to  keep  down  spider  was  done,  but  the 
Slants  also  dried  quickly.  Under  these  conditions  they  were 
ensely  clothed  with  fine  foliage.  After  the  internal  alteiations 
this  became  affected  by  spot;  even  the  newly  formed  foliage 
became  affected — in  short,  before  long  it  was  all  decaying,  and 
the  health  of  the  plants  failing  rapidly.  Kext  spring,  after  study- 
ing the  matter  thoroughly,  the  plants  were  taken  from  the  west 
end  (over  the  zinc)  and  placed  at  the  other  end  (over  the  slates) 
— that  is,  from  being  comparatively  cool  and  moist  they  were 
changed  to  warm  and  dxy,  the  warm  air  pasring  through  the 
joinmgs  of  the  slates.  At  once  they  b^an  to  regain  their  health, 
and  are  now  thriving. 

With  Coelogyne  cristata  our  experience  is  just  the  rererse. 
Alongside  the  Dendrobium  under  the  Melons  it  never  throve.  In 
the  cool  moist  comer  where  the  Dendrobes  failed  it  is  now 
flourishing.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  my  experience  with  a 
tenth  of  the  plants  in  that  one  house,  but  a  few  instances  may  be 
cited.  Dendrobium  Wardianum  in  a  basket  near  the  roof  dwindled 
and  damped  on  the  south  side  near  the  west  end  ;  in  exactly  the 
same  position  18  feet  further  east  it  grows  grandly.  At  the  ex- 
treme west  end  of  the  zinc  ride  Cypripedinm  inrigne  shows  signs 
of  spot,  but  only  6  feet  further  away  it  luxuriates,  whUe  at  the 
further  end  it  grows  stunted.  C.  Boxallii  is  subject  to  spot 
alongride  of  C.  insigne,  but  thrives  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
In  the  coolest  place  Odontoglossum  grande  is  grand  indeed ;  a  few 
yards  away  it  will  not  grow  half  as  well.    And  so  on. 

This  is  like  an  intuition  to  some  men,  but  it  will  always  be 
found  to  be  an  intuition  bom  of  study.  To  succeed  now,  and 
then  to  fail  with  one  plant,  shows  that  the  grower  has  not  mastered 
the  subject  He  wants  to  know  something  more  of  the  dimatical 
conditions  under  which  it  thrives,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  create 
similar  conditions ;  and  with  this  an  angle  of  40^  or  of  50°  in  the 
pitch  of  the  roof  has  far  less  to  do  with  the  matter  than  has  light 
and  shade,  humidity  and  ventilation,  which  we  can  vary  at  will 
even  in  one  house.  One  portion  of  even  a  moderate  house  may 
be  much  drier,  lighter,  warmer  than  another  portion,  and  one  set 
of  plants  will  flourish  in  the  one  portion  that  would  not  in  the 

other.— SiNGLE-HAKDBD. 

(To  b«  oontliiaed.) 


A  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ELECTTION. 

TOO-HT7CH-ALIEE  VABIBTIES. 

Whkk  we  requested  the  electors  to  bracket  together  any 
Tarieties  they  consider^  too  nearly  alike  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
same  stand,  we  were  not  altogether  prepared  for  such  results  as- 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  ft  must  be  observed  that 
though  in  many  cases  the  Tarieties  named  together  are  certainly 
synonymous,  in  the  majority  they  are  distinct,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  render  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  shown  together  in 
one  stand.  For  instance,  in  the  form  retDmed  by  Mr.  N.  Dayis 
of  CamberweU  these  are  distinguished  as  follows  :— -"  Baton 
Beust  and  Orange  Perfection  too  much  alike  in  a  stand  of  twelre, 
distinct  in  twepty-loar,  the  same  remark  applying  to  Baton 


Beust  and  Bev.  J.  Dix,  Mabel  Ward  and  Angelina.  White  Venua 
and  Isabella  Bott  are  too  much  alike  for  either  a  stand  of  twelve 
or  one  of  twenty-four,  and  with  these  are  associated  Mr.  Howe 
and  John  Salter,  Golden  Queen  and  Emily  Dale,  Mr.  Bunn  and 
Golden  Beverley,  Venus  and  Uonntess  of  Dudley."  This  will 
indicate  the  general  object— namely,  to  distinguish  the  yarieties 
that  resemble  each  other  too  closely,  and  to  furnish  the  exhibitor 
with  a  clue  as  to  what  would  weaken  his  stand  in  the  opinion  of 
a  judge. 

The  numbers  opporite  each  variety  in  the  right-hand  column 
indicate  how  many  electors  bracketed  those  yariefl^  tocher. 

Mr.  Bonn  and  0<dden  Bevwlej SS 

Hiss  Mary  Monran  and  Pink  Perfection. .        SI 

John  Salter  and  Mr.  Howe SI 

Bmpreaa  of  India  and  Lady  6t.  Clair       IS 

BmprMB  of  India  and  Mn.  Gmmingham IS 

Golden  Queen  and  Emily  Dale        IS 

St.  Patrick  and  Beethoren IS 

Befnlgenoe  and  Inner  Temple       .11 

Mrs.  Q.  Bundle  and  Mn.  Pamell .8 

Mn.  Dixon  and  061den  Gewge  Olenny 5 

Barbara  and  Baraba •  ^ 

Prince  of  Walee  and  Lord  Deiby S 

BmpcMi  of  India  and  Snowball S 

Bobert  Jamee,  General  Batnbrfgge,  and  Beauty  of  Stoke  8 

BmpieM  of  India  and  White  Globe          S 

Golden  Bmpres*  of  India  and  Bmily  Dale          S 

Queen  of  England  and  Albert  Smith        S 

Intbella  Bott  and  Formoeum  album        9 

Prince  Alfred  and  Lord  Wolaeley S 

Mra.  DizMi  and  Mn.  H.  Glover S 

Princess  of  Walei  and  Mn.  Heale 3 

Jardln  des  Plantes  and  W.  H.  Morgan S 

Inner  Temple  and  Arlgenn  . .                  .  <.        S 

Bmpraasof  India,  White  Qaeen,  sod  Mrs.  Cunningham  S 

Banm  Bentt  and  Bev.  J.  Blx                  .«"      ..  S 

One  elector  each  named  the  f611owiag  as  too  much  alike : — 

Lady  Blade  and  Lady  Haidiage ;  Teout  and  Hetty  Barker ;  White  Bre  and 
Miss  Hope;  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  and  Mount  Bdgoumbe ;  Empress  Bngtaie  and  Pink 
Perfection ;  Queen  of  England  aad  Queen  of  the  Isles ;  John  Salter  and  Angelina; 
Princess  Beatrice  and  Lady  Slade ;  Princess  of  Wales  and  Princess  Alexandra ; 
Cherub  and  Canary  Cherub ;  Qoeeu of  England  and  Blush  Queen;  St.  Patrick 
and  Golden  Eagle ;  Mr.  Brantees  and  Mr.  Jay ;  Empress  of  India,  virgin  Qoeen, 
and  Vesta ;  Jardln  den  Plantss  and  Mr.  Bunn ;  Prlnceas  of  Wales,  Princess  at 
Teck,  Le  Graad^  Mrs.  Heales,  and  Countess  GranTille ;  Venus,  Lady  Slade, 
Mrs.-8harpe,  and  Beauty;  Barbara,  Mr.  JSmnlees,  and  Golden  Eagle;  Pink 
Venus.  Pink  Perfection,  and  Lady  Haidiiige ;  Golden  Eagle  and  BeUculatum ; 
Mr.  G.  Glenny  and  Emily  Dale  ;  Bar.  C.  Boys  and  Inner  Temple;  Yellow  Per- 
fection and  Mrs.  J.  Lalng ;  Queen  of  England  and  Princess  Boyal ;  Mabel  Ward 
and  Angelina ;  Venus  and  Countess  of  Dudley ;  Baron  Beust  and  Orange  Per- 
fection ;  OliTsr  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Brans  M}olaen  Eagle  and  Orange  PerfecUon ; 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Corbay ;  Lord  Wolseley,  Incognito,  and  Mabd  Ward ; 
Mn.  Dixon  and  Anneum  multiflorum ;  Mn.  G.  Bundle  and  Mn.  Naish  ;  Beverley 
and  Mottled  Beverley ;  Mrs.  Heale  and  Madame  Fold  ;  John  Salter  and  Baron 
Beust ;  White  Bererley  and  Blonde  Beauty ;  Mis.  G.  Bundle  and  Duchess  of 
Manchester;  Hero  of  Stoke  Kewington  and  Novelty ;  Isabella  Bott  and  Emprssi 
of  India :  Befnlgence  and  Prince  of  Wales ;  White  Venus  and  White  Beverley ; 
Mr.  G.  Glenny  and  Guernsey  Nugget ;  Mrs.  Bundle  and  Mrs.  Shipman ;  Mr.  G. 
Glenny  and  Golden  Empress  ot  India ;  Golden  Queen  of  England  and  Golden 
Empress  of  India ;  Isabella  Bott  and  Lady  Hardinge ;  Novelty  and  Beauty ; 
Mr.  G.  Glenny  and  Mn.  Dixon. 

With  regard  to  the  first  nine  yarieties  in  the  aboye  list  a  sur- 
prising unanimity  of  opinion  is  shown,  and,  as  thej  are  usually  seen, 
most  of  the  yarieties  so  coupled  cannot  be  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  seyeial  of  the  electors  state  they  haye  receiyed 
the  same  yarie^  under  both  names.  In  the  case  of  those  which 
haye  only  been  mentioned  by  one  or  two  growers,  it  is  apparent 
in  sey^al  instances  that  they  haye  not  the  yarieties  true  to  name, 
for  some  are  bracketed  together  which  are  absolutely  distinct^ 
and  a  number  of  others  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Empress  of  India  has  the  greatest  number  of 
near'  relatiyes — ^Lady  St.  Glair,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Snowball, 
White  Globe,  White  Queen,  and  Isabella  Bott  Qaeen  of  England 
comes  next  with  Albert  Smith,  Qaeen  of  the  Isles,  Blush  Queen, 
and  Princess  Boyal  as  too  much  resembling  it  Mrs.  Bundle  is 
yery  near  Mrs.  Pamell,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester. Golden  Empress  of  India  is  considered  too  much  like 
Emily  Dale  and  €k>lden  Queen  of  England.  Emily  Dale  resemUea 
the  two  preceding  yarieties  and  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and,  according  to 
a  few  elector^  should  be  excluded  from  one  stand* 

No  less  than  twenty-nine  yaiietiea  are  named  as  too  much  like 
those  which  obtained  a  place  in  Uie  first  tw^ye  (see  page  111,  lasfr 
issue),  but  these  include  seyeral  doubtful  cases ;  for  example»  Mr.- 
Bunn  and  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  both  elected  in  the  first  twelfCfe. 
yet  in  two  lists  th^  weie  stated  to  be  too  modi  alike  for  showing 
together,  which  is  certainly  not  conect^  as  they  are  readily  dia* 
tinguiihable.  Again,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Heale  were  re* 
tunied  by  two  elector^  as  not  suitable  for  one  stand,  but  we  thiBk, 
there  would  be  no  more  difficultyin  determiaiAg  these  than  in  the 
preyious  case. 

Beyond  all  doubt  great  confusion  exists  in  the  nomenclature 
of  C^uysanthemums,  and  not  a  few  QoUi?atotB  appear  to  be 
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pnacqnainted  with  the  tne  characters  of  some  of  the  varieties ;  if 
it  were  not  «o  how  could  Angelina  be  considered  too  much  like 
both  John  Salter  and  Mabel  Ward  7  To  the  former  at  any  rate 
it  has  no  resemblance.  Another  extraordinary  conpling  is  Lord 
Wolselejr  and  Mabel  Ward ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  com- 
petent judges  would  regard  any  of  the  last  twenty-six  yarieUes 
m  the  list  as  otherwise  than  distinct  enough  for  purposes  of 
exhibiting. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  (he  similar  or  too-much-alike  varie- 
ties differ  considerably  in  the  relative  number  of  votes  they  ob- 
tained, some  having  secured  a  high  place  in  the  first  twelve,  while 
'  others  have  only  gained  a  few  second-class  votes.  To  aid  in  select- 
ing the  best  varieties,  those  that  have  been  accorded  the  highest 
number  of  first-class  votes  are  phtced  first  in  each  pair,  triplet,  &c 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  annnalgeneral  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Council 
room,  South  Kensington,  at  8  p.m.  on  Tuesday  the  Idbh  inst.,  the 
President,  Lord  Aberdare,  in  the  chaor ;  and  the  following  members 
of  the  Council  were  present— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. :  Dr. 
Robert  Hogg;  Q.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.;  James  Mcintosh,  Esq.;  J.  H. 
Mangles,  Esq. ;  B.  G.  Loder,  Esq.  j  J.  Lee,  Esq.  j  W.  Haughton,  Esq. 
(Treasurer) ;  and  Major  F.  Mason  (Secretary). 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  Major  F.  Mason  reading  the 
annooncement  calling  the  meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
ffeneral  meeting.  Twenty-seven  new  Fellows  were  then  elected,  and 
Messrs.  Noble  and  Wooster  were  appointed  the  scrutineers  of  the 
ballot  for  the  election  of  officers  and  CouncU. 

The  annual  report  having  been  distributed  to  the  Fellows  was 
taken  as  read,  and  Lord  Abbbbarb  then  briefly  reviewed  the  present 
position  and  future  prospects  of  the  Society.  He  said  that  at  the 
meeting  last  year  the  Society  was  to  a  certain  extent  under  a  doud, 
and  thou|;h  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  their  finances  and  an 
increase  m  the  number  of  Fellows^  still  the  ooet  of  the  litigation 
incurred  on  behalf  of  the  debenture  holders— viz.,  £911,  was  a 
heav]^  charge  upon  them.  Fortunately,  however,  certain  exceptional 
additions  were  made  to  their  income,  and  enabled  them  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  legal  expenses.  For  instance,  under  the  head  of  Miscel- 
laneous Beceipta  £126  was  accredited  to  the  Society  in  1881,  but  in 
1882  under  the  same  head  this  item  had  increased  to  £677  19«.  \0d^ 
which  in  the  absence  of  the  law  difficulties  would  have  left  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  nearly  £600,  thouc[h  a  larjge  portion  of  this 
would  have  had  to  be  expended  upon  repaurs,  which  nad  now  been 
undertaken  by  the  Commissioners. 

Referring  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Society  in  reference  to 
the  South'  Kensington  garden,  the  Chairman  continued  that  the 
Commissioners,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  garden,  had  let  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
to  be  held  this  season.  The  Council  had  consulted  with  the  Committee 
of  that  Exhibition  to  determine  their  relative  positions  dnrinff  the  year, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  and  liberality  with  which 
they  had  been  received.  The  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Exhibition^nd  of  pur- 
chasing tickets  of  admission  on  the  o]^nmg  day  for  hi.  The  Society 
are  to  receive  three-fourths  of  the  entire  receipts  at  the  gates  on  the 
six  da^  of  their  Shows,  but  they  will  lose  the  receipts  for  daily 
admission  daring  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  will  at  the  same  time  m 
relieved  of  the  cost  of  the  gatekeepers.  The  garden  will  be  main- 
tained in  condition  bj  the  Society,  who  wUl  retain  the  offices,  con- 
servatory, and  space  m  the  grounds  for  their  smmmer  Show  rent  free. 
His  lordship  oondndsd  by  expiessing  an  opinion  that  the  prospects 
of  the  Society  were  hopeful,  and  would  probably  steadily  improve 
now  the  chief  difficulties  had  been  removea. 

Mr.  GuBDBLLA,  in  seconding  the  motion  that  the  report  be  adopted, 
said  the  Fellows  were  much  indebted  to  the  Council  for  their  efforts 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Sodety's  affairs,  but  he 
desired  to  know  if  any  proceedings  had  been  taken  to  determine  the 
future  position  of  the  Sodety  in  reference  to  the  South  Kensington 
garden. 

In  reply,  Lord  Abbbdabb  stated  that  a  Committee  had  been  ai>- 
pointed  by  the  Commissioners  and  tfie  Coundl  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Sodety  to  consider  the  matter,  but  at  present,  owmg  to  the 
.business  in  eonneotion  with  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  they  had  not 
^  been  able  to  meet. 

The  report  was  then  formally  adopted,  and  as  a  result  of  the  ballot 
it  was  stated  that  Sir  Charles  W.  Strickland.  Bart.,  Sir  P.  Cunliffe 
Owen,  and  Colonel  Beddome  were  elected  to  nil  the  vacancies  in  the 
Counell  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Colonel  B.  l^evor  Clarke,  the 
Bev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  and  J.  T.  D.  Uewdyn,  Esq.  A  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  then  brought  tne  prooeedings  to  a  dose. 

ANBUAI..BbPOBT,  BAlbAHCB  SSBBT,  AND  BBVBNUB  AOCOUAT,  1882. 

Tab  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  was  communicated 
to  tiie  Fellows  in  a  special  droular,nas  necessitated  arrangements 
-for  the  present  year  which  have  compelled  the  Coundl  to  modify  to 
some  extent  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows.  The  Coandl  trust  that 
the  Fellows  will  consider  the  advantaf^  which  have  been  secured  for 
tliem  in  respect  of  the  Great  iDtemational  Fisheries  Exhibition  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  privileges  surrendered.    They  wish  to  record 


their  sense  of  the  f  riendiv  Und  liberal  spirit  in  which  they  were  met 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition. 

The  Council  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  for  an  evening  ffite,  and 
possibly  for  other  additions  to  the  programme  which  has  been  drcu- 
lated  amon^  the  Fellows,  and  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  make, 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  worthy  of  the  Sodety. 

The  Council  are  fully  aware  of  the  undesirability  of  changing  the 
privileges  of  the  Fellows,  by  whom  they  are  elected  and  of  whose 
interests  they  are  the  guardians.  They  believe  that  they  have  in  the 
recent  nesotiatious  with  the  Fishenes  Committee  surrendered  as 
little  of  those  privileges  and  obtained  in  return  as  much  as  was 
practicable. 

In  the  past  year  the  promenade  shows  fully  maintained  the  place 
which  they  had  gained  in  the  estimation  of  the  Fellows  ana  the 
public,  who  attended  them  in  larger  numbers  than  heretofore.  The 
lectures,  for  which  the  Council  feel  much  indebted,  proved  generally 
attractive. 

The  great  show  was  marred  by  the  abeenoe  of  exhibits  which  the 
Council  believe  would  have  been  shown  but  for  its  length  (three 
days).  The  Coundl  have  in  consequence  determined  to  limit  the 
great  show  this  year  to  two  days. 

The  useful  work  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick  has  been  continued 
with  regularity,  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  permanent 
benefit  to  horticulture. 

The  Chiswick  Gardens  have  been  maintained  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency.  A  greater  number  of  Fellows  than  formerly  have  visited 
them,  and  have  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Sodety. 

The  Fruit  Committee  have  had  under  examination  very  larve 
collections  of  Peas  and  Potatoes,  and  the  season  proving  favonrabfo, 
the  trials  were  highly  satisfactory.  Shallots,  Lettuces,  and  Tomatoes 
were  likewise  tested,  but  owing  to  the  cold  it  will  be  necessary  to 
try  them  again  during  the  present  year. 

Five  of  the  Sodety's  certificates  were  awarded  to  new  Peas  on 
accoimt  of  their  improved  qualities,  and  three  certificates  to  new 
varieties  of  Potatoes. 

Facilities  were  afforded  to  the  Committee  of  the  International 
Potato  Sodety  for  growing  and  comparatively  testing  all  the  new 
varieties  of  Potatoes  submuted  to  them. 

The  Floral  Committee  trials  of  the  past  season  inolnded  Achimenes, 
Tydssas,  other  Gesnecaoeons  plants,  Begonias,  Lantanas,  Pelar- 
goniums. Verbenas,  Ceanothus,  Single  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  and 
many  other  miscellaneous  plants. 

The  Tea  Boses  planted  two  years  ago  have  made  satisfactory 
progress. 

The  rockery  and  the  collection  of  alpine  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  continue  to  interest  visitors.  The  applications  by  Fellows  for 
plants  of  this  description  are  steadily  increasing. 

Nine  hundred  ana  eighty<«ight  Fellows  were  supplied  with  plants, 
Ac.,  as  follows  :^17,726  plants,  42,808  packets  of  seeds,  25,271  cut- 
tines  of  Vines,  fruit  trees,  4c  ;  86,799  total  distribution. 

The  sales  of  garden  produce,  somewhat  in  excess  of  previous  years, 
appear  in  Uie  accounts. 

The  collection  of  Baspberries  formed  last  season  is  very  complete 
and  promises  well. 

A  new  collection  of  all  the  known  varieties  -of  Bhubarb  has  also 
been  formed,  which  will  this  season  be  examined  and  reported  on. 

The  collection  of  Figs  planted  out  in  the  old  orchard  house  as  an 
experiment  a  few  years  ago  did  not  prove  a  success.  It  is  therefore 
intended  to  resume  their  cultivation  in  pots. 

It  \b  proposed  to  plant  in  the  old  orchard  house  a  selection  of  the 
newer  American  Grapes  and  other  varieties  likely  to  succeed  with- 
out fire  heat. 

The  crops  of  outdoor  fruit,  although  bdow  the  average  generallv, 
were  interesting  and  instructive,  a  small  quarter  of  young  Apple 
trees  on  the  French  Paradise  stock  bdng  laden  with  fine  fruit. 

Strawberries  were  abundant  and  very  fine;  the  Strawberry  fdte 
held  in  the  Garden  being  a  complete  success. 

The  crop  of  Grapes  in  the  conservatory  was  up  to  the  average,  and 
that  in  the  other  houses  unusually  good. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Chiswick,  Tnmham  Green 
and  District  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  held  in  the  Gardens  under  adverse  conditions 
as  to  weather,  but  was  nevertheless  well  attended.  A  request  from 
the  same  Sodety  that  the  Gardens  might  be  used  for  the  holdinff  of 
an  evening  fdte  was  granted,  and  a  large  number  of  Fellows  attended. 

AxmiTOBS*  Bbport. 

81st  January,  1888. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,*-We  have  gone  very,  carefully  through 
the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  Sodety,  and  we  have  compared  all 
vouchers  with  Uie  books,  and  we  find  them  oerreet  and  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  books  of  the  affairs  at  Kensington  are  kept  in  a  perfect 
manner,  and  reflect  credit  on  "iSx.  Dldc.      

There  are  a  few  slight  improvements  still  -to  be  made  in  the  books 
at  ChiswidL,  which  we  have  explained  to  the  derk  there,  and  which 
will  in  future  be  carried  out. 

We  regret  to  find  a  fidling-off  im  the  Fellows'  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  about  £ldO  in  the  past  year.      

The  receipts  for  produce  sold  at  Chiswiek  are  maintained  with  a 
slight  increase. 


We  think  the  item  of  old  arrears  due  by  Fellows,  amounting  to 
£402,  should  be  written  off,  as  it  appears  as  an  asset  in  the  balance 
sheet  which  does  not  exist. 

But  for  the  large  amount  paid  in  the  past  year  for  law  charges, 
the  revenue  of  the  year  would  have  been  equal  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  to  leaye  a  balance  of  £500  in  hand. 

We  remain,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

JOHN  LEE,        )  .„jj^, 
JAS.  F.  WEST,  f  ^«<'««<^'- 
To  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 


To  ExMMiion*:— 


Ca«h  paid.  Debts  payable. 


BALANCE  SUBET,  8lBT  DECBUBSB*  188S. 

Dr.  £    i.    d.       £    i.    d. 

To  Strndry  Creditors 787    ft    4 

H  London  and  County  Bank 388  18    9 

,t  Special  Prize  Account,  unpaid S    0    0 

1,178  19    1 

H  Legacies  reooived i 1387    8    9 

m  Qeneral  Retenue  Aooount— Balance  carried  forward 1,333  10    S 


£4.389  18    0 


CR.  *    *.    d. 

By    Balance    of    Capital   Expenditure    Account     \  jtn    a    a 

Slst December,  1881   }    '*"'    "    ' 

Dedoot  amount  of  Freake's  Debenture,  now  become 
a  Liability  of  the  Commisslonen  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  18S1   £S.000    0    0 

w  Balance  of  Lite  Composition  Account         410    0    9 

8,410    0    9 

„  Debtors,  vis :—  

Slst  Dec..  1881      1888. 
Annnsl  Subscriptions  outstanding  ..    40«    8    0    314    4    0 

Garden  Produce 40  19    8      89    4  U 

Sundries  80    8    8 

Packing  charges    7  11    6 


£    f.    d. 


1,700  19    I 


Great  International  Pisherlee  Exhibition 


£2«1    0    ft 
83  18    1 


473    7  11    393  18    6       767    6    ft 


„  Investments— 3  per  cent  Consols lf89S  11    8 


»  Petty  Cash  In  hand 


39    0  11 
£4^89  18    0 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and  we 
find  the  same  correct—  JOHN  LEB,        )  j.  ^f,„^, 

Slst  January,  1888.  JAS.  P.  WEST,  }  ^«*«^"' 

Anhual  Esyknus  Accoitkt  for  trb  Year  eebikg  SIst  December.  1883. 

expbnditurb. 

Cash  paid.  Debts  payable.             Totals. 

To  BsUMUhment  Expauet  :^       £    ».    d.  £    t.    d.       £    t,    d.       £    «.    d. 

Salaries 369    3    8  809    8    8 

Wages    16118  10  16118  10 

^'*°Md*Cari?"!^!!!     }  10*    0  »  *«15W  1«"    « 

Postage .V.V.V....  63    ft  8  1ft    9    6  78  14    9 

Gas 19  19  ft  9  10    6  89    9  11 

Miscellaneous 18113  ft  88  16    8  16ft    9    8 

Chain 79    8  4  79    8    4 

LawCharges    911    0  4  911    0    4 

1,837  IS    9 


J9peeial  Expenses  in  Relation  to  Horticulture:— 


I^ectnrer  and  Demon 
strator  on  Botany 

PUmt  and  Seed  Dis- 
tribution   

Ptnit  and  Floral  Com- 
mittees         5 

Grantsinaid   168 


100    0    0 
163  17    4 


00 


1ft 
0 


4 
0 


10    7    9 


100    0  0 

168  17  4 

71    8  1 

16ft    0  0 


490    0    ft 


CMswiek  Garden  Expenses: — 

Bents,    rates,   taxes,    )     ,35    q  4 
and  insurance  ..     J 

Labour l/)88  16  6 

Implements,  Manure,  &C.     138    ft  10 

CoalandCoke 166  14  4 

Repairs 18ft  10  0 

Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.      S3  13  8 
Superintendent's  Salary. .     160    0    0 

Water 14    1  ft 

Miscellaneous 88  1ft  4 


S7  17    0       398  17  4 

1,088  16  6 

133    ft  10 

83  18    0       190    6  6 

88  17    3       164    7  3 

6    9    0        80    1  8 

160    0  0 

14    1  ft 


7  18    6 


M  Kenslnfflon  Qorden  Expenses : — 

Rates,  taxes,  and  insurance  ftOft    7  10 

Superintendent's  Salary. .  100    0  0 

Labour    603  13  7 

Repairs    176  10    4 

CoalandCoke ftO  1ft  0 

Implements  and  Manure  87  14  8 

Water 89  18  0 

BeadlngBoom.. 88    1  9 

Bands 84    8  0 

Miscellaneous  10    ft  9 


6  11 
16  10 


6 
0 


1  16    0 
0  17    8 


96  18  10 


606  7  10 
100  0  0 
603  13  7 
183    1  10 

67    6    0 

87  14 

S9  18 

84  17 

84    8 

11    8 


8,100    0  10 


8 

0 
9 
0 
0 


£    s. 


Advertising 866    6 

Prises  and  Medals 63  19 

Bands 100  16 

Superintendent       o      ) 
Flower  Shows  . .     ( 

Labour  103    8 

Judges'  Fees 16  16 

Sundries    173  15 


d, 
0 
9 
0 


£ 

16 

60S 


s. 

16 

3 


d. 
6 
6 


FoUoe 


8ft    0    0 

ft 
0 
8 
4 


83  18 


£ 

371 
666 
100 

8ft 

108 
16 

173 
88 


Totals. 


s. 

8 
8 

16 


8 
16 
1ft 
18 


d, 
« 

S 
0 


ft 

0 
8 

4 


£    «.    d. 


£6,418  1ft    1      787    ft    4 


1,367  18    8 
£7,301    0    ft 


Iitcom. 

Cash  received. 
£    «.    d. 

By  Annual  Subscriptions 8,746    7 

„  Exhibitions 1,019    9 

n  Evening  FCte 8  18 

„  Daily  Admissions 444  14 

Garden  Produce 6ft€    4 

Packing  Charges 36    6 

MisoelUoeous  Receipts 677  19 

"  Davis  Bequest  "—Intel  est  ap- 
propriated under  provisions  of    \        68    6 
Trust  towards  Prize  Money 


>• 


^1 


0 

ft 

11 

0 

1 

0 
10 

10 


Debts  reoalvable. 
£    s,    d, 
814    4    0 


Totak. 
£    #.    tf. 

8,969  11 


39 

7 


4 
11 


U 
6 


1/HL9 
9 

444  14 

ft9ft    9 

88  17 

677  19 


0 
9    ft 

18  11 


0 
0 
6 

10 


68    6  10 


£6^8    6    1        361    0    ft         6,808    6    < 
«  Balance  to  General  Revenue  Account  £897  1111 

£7J01    0    ft 

We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  and  Vonchen,  and  we 
find  the  same  correct.  JOHN  LEB,        I  A*,Mttm^ 

Slst  January,  1888.  JAS.  F.  WEST,    |^««««^'« 

Gevbral  Rbvbkux  Accoxnrr,  81  sr  Deceubbb,  1888. 
Dr. 
To  Annual  EtvenMe  Attouf^ :•—  £    s.    d, 

«  Balance  for  the  year  1888 S97  IS  U 

M       n       carried  forwanl    1488  10    8 


Or.  £   «. 

By  Balance  of  Revenue  Account  brought  forward  1st  January,  1888.    1^81   4 


£1J8I    4    1 


We  have  examined  the  above  Aooount  with  the  Books  and  Vouchees,  and  we 
find  tlie  same  correct.  JOHN  LEE.        )  ^„>*,^. 

Slst  January,  1888.  JAS.  F.  WEST,  J '**««^«' 


M96    8    8 


MISS  NORTH'S  ORCHID  PICTUREa 

From  all  aocounts  these  paintiDgs  are  remaricablj  good,  and 
should  be  seen  by  all  who  have  the  opportanlty.  I  am  in  the 
position  of  a  dweller  in  the  far  north,  and  in  common  with  many 
more  who  are  deeply  interested  in  anything  connected  with 
Orcbidp,  and  who  at  the  same  time  haye  not  much  chance  of 
being  in  London,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  those  who 
cannot  visit  London  if  the  collection  of  paintings  were  exhibited 
in  some  of  the  chief  towns  throaghoat  the  counti^. 

Xbey  might  remain  in  their  present  quarters  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  tw  sent  for  a  few  months  to  several  of  the  leading  towns 
both  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Six  months  at  twdre 
of  oar  towns  would  be  six  years,  and  I  feel  certain  that  many 
more  people  wonld  visit  the  exhibition  in  that  time  than  would 
be  the  case  if  they  remained  the  same  time  in  their  present 
quarters. 

Of  course  there  may  be  a  provision  that  will  forbid  such  an 
exhibition  of  these  paintings.  I  know  not.  But  if  there  ie  not, 
I  am  sure  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  many  if  those  who 
have  the  management  would  allow  this  interesting  collection  to  be 
shown  in  the  provinces.  The  taste  for  Orchids  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  SQch  a  display  of  portraits  of  so  many  of  these  beautiful 
members  of  the  floral  family,  as  seen  growing  in  their  native  places, 
would  tend  to  increase  their  cultivation.  Many  people  are 
banishing  the  idea  that  has  long  prevailed,  that  only  those  who 
have  great  command  of  heat,  and  are  possessed  of  some  myste- 
rious secrets  in  regard  to  cultivation,  can  grow  Oichids  satis- 
factorily. The  fact  is  that  anyone  who  has  a  love  of  gardening, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence,  can  grow 
many  beautiful  Orphids  with  a  very  moderate  expenditure  for 
heating  without  any  initiation  into  particular  secrets,  and  no  veiy 
great  amount  of  labour.  Many  gentlemen  who  only  have  one  or 
two  glass  houses,  and  who  spend  their  spare  time  in  them,  are  now 
taking  up  the  cultivation  01  Orchids,  and  when  once  the  taste  is 
acquired  it  developes  very  rapidly. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  many  Orchids  can  be  attained. 
Nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  increase  the  appreciation  of 
Orchids  than  the  display  of  so  many  of  tiiem  depicted  so  ably. 
Gardeners  who  have  all  the  appliances,  and  are  cultivating,  it  may 
be,  thousands  of  Orchids  ;  gaitleners  who  are  following  in  the  wake 


ot  theii  more  fortunate  bRtbieD,  &nd  are  growing  only  handredg ; 
amBtenrs  and  othets  vho  htre  jnat  begun,  and  count  plants 
only  by  tbeir  tans — all  tbeae  woald,  I  am  eore,  welcome  the  coming 
of  tbis  collection  of  paintings  to  sach  towns  as  vonld  enable  tbem 
to  benefit  bj  their  eibibition.  The  enormous  number  of  Orcbids 
imported  is  a  snre  sign  that  tbeir  cnltivation  is  becoming  general. 
The  interest  attaching  to  tbe  flowering  of  some  imported  Orchid 
which  is  supposed  to  be  somsthing  wonderFnl,  the  eolbusiMm 
with  which  Orchid-loTen  discuss  their  faronrites,  and  tbe  gene- 
rally elevating  effect  of  a  pure  love  for  OrchidE-^ll  these  bare  of 
times  been  remarked,  and  rightly  too. 

Long  may  the  taste  for  Orchids  continue  to  grow  1  Doe  thing 
above  all  others  will  cottdoce  to  this  growth,  that  is  the  more 
general  display  ol  these  Orchid  pictores.  At  least  this  is  the 
opinion  and  the  hope  of  one  who  entertains  an  nnbonnded  regard 
for  theM  lovely  and  exceedingly  interesting  plants.  Otheia  who 
have  more  ability  to  urge  the  daims  of  the  country  generally  in 
Uiis  matter  would  confer  a  lasting  favour  on  many,  I  am  sure,  if 
they  exerted  themselves  to  procure  such  exhibitions  as  I  have 
ventnied  to  snggeat— A  Lotbb  of  Obchids. 


Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 

I  was  glad  to  see  such  a  collection  of  baidy  Frimroeea,  Primulas, 
and  FoIyantbnWi  as  Ur.  Cocker  tias.  I  Had  long  wished  to  know 
where  a  collecUon  of  these  was  to  Ih  met,  and  here  at  Momingfield 
I  fODDd  them  made  s  speciality.    To  lovers  of  tbesa  channing 


Sowers  I  tiutiw  ont  tbis  hint  worth  having.  Many  of  oar  fioeat 
Paofiea  are  tbe  prodnction  oF  the  same  house.  I  was  delighted 
with  those  I  saw  at  Motniogfield.  The  northern  air  appeared  to 
have  refined  the  complexion  of  the  white  grounds  especially.    I 

Esss  over  the  extensive  department  of  forest  and  other  trees  to 
asten  to  the  gronnds  of  the  firm  which  may  now  be  said  to  be 
within  the  city.  At  Snnnybank  Pansies  were  again  well  lepie- 
sented.  A  fine  display  of  Dahlias  was  met  here,  including  the 
Pompons  and  the  smgle  varieties.  A  very  extensive  assortment 
of  donhle  Pyrethmms,  an  nsuslly  compreheneive  break  of  Poten- 
tJllas,  another  of  herbaceoBs  plants— were  a  few  of  the  attractions. 
Bat  what  most  fascinated  me  was  tbe  collection  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees.  I  could  have  spent  hours  over  these  alone.  It  was  the 
best  assortment  I  have  seen.  To  them  is  attributable  the  fact  that 
I  can  say  so  little  about  the  houses  at  Sunnybank,  as  with  a  look 
at  a  small  collection  of  Orchids  I  hurried  over  masses  of  decorative 
and  other  plants,  which  would*no  doabt  have  offered  great  attrac- 


LADDEfi  FOR  CONIFEBS. 
Whesbtks  specimen  Conifers  are  grown  and  taken  a  special 
interest  in,  some  ready  means  of  reaching  their  tops  is  very  desir- 
able. Tbe  accompanying  sketch  shows  an  easy  mode  of  doing  so. 
It  is  simply  an  ordinary  ladder,  supported  alter  the  manner  of 
common  steps  by  pladog  a  stont  piece  of  wood  across,  about  3  feet 
from  the  top,  ot  a  larch  pole  or  similar  piece  of  timber.  The  top 
of  the  jKile  IS  pot  tbrongn  between  the  rounds  of  tbe  ladder  at  a 
convenient  height,  allowing  the  latter  to  rest  on  the  cross  made, 
the  bottom  of  the  pole  bemg  fixed  through  a  piece  ot  wood  to 
prevent  tbe  inpport  slipping  outwards.  When  used  on  sloping 
gronnd  the  pole  most  always  be  placed  on  the  highest  side.  U 
Uie  ladder  Is  a  very  long  one,  the  safest  plan  is  to  steady  it  by 
means  of  two  guy  ropes  at  tbe  top.  Shorter  ladders  may  safely 
be  held  by  one  man  by  means  of  a  light  pole  fixed  to  the  ladder 
l^  a  ring,  aa  shown  at  a  in  our  sketch.  The  ladder  is  placed 
with  its  aide  to  the  tree,  the  bottom  branches  coming  in  between 
the  ladder  and  the  snpport— B.  IXQLia. 


AN  AMATEUR'S  HOLIDAY. 

ABOUT  ASBHDKBir. 

I  HAS  long  wished  to  see  some  of  the  nurseries  in  tbe  far  north. 
Among  plM^  to  delight  tbe  heart  of  a  lover  of  flowers  I  woold 
Bsauredly  place  In  the  foremost  ranks  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
James  Cocker  k  Sons,  Aberdeen,  a  name  well  known  to  Scottish 
Sorista.  Two  fine  days,  a  feast  ot  flowers,  and  a  hearty  reception 
combined  to  render  memorable  a  visit  which  1  trust  wlil  only  be 
Uie  first  of  many.  Bow  mach  I  regret  that,  having  lost  part  of  a 
few  jottings  I  made,  1  must  tmst  chiefly  to  memory  to  supply 
what  I  saw  with  so  much  gratification  ;  but  several  things  are  so 
impressed  as  to  be  easy  of  recall. 

In  the  last  "  Rosarians'  Year  Book,"  so  delightful  and  instmc- 
tive,  even  above  its  predecessors,  Mr.  Qiay  in  his  racy  article, 
wiUi  its  too-well-deaerved  strictnres  on  Bose-showing  in  Scotland, 
has  intimated  tbe  difflcalties  Hesirs.  Cocker  have  so  tnnmphanlly 
snnnonnted  in  Boae-growing,  Let  me  interpolate  that  tbe  gross 
offenders  against  even  ordinary  good  taste  whom  Mr.  Oray  so 
bumoroiuly  and  so  cordially  castigates,  are  not  merely,  or,  it  the 
trntli  may  be  spoken,  not  principally  amateurs.  At  Momingfield, 
out  of  upwards  of  forty  acres,  Mr.  Cocker  devoles  a  large  space 
to  Roses.  In  addition  to  all  the  leading  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I 
■aw  a  full  collection  of  Bennett's  Hybrids.  Of  these.  Duchess  of 
Connaught  and  Pearl  were  extremely  fine  ;  the  full  Boweis  and 
the  scent  of  tbe  former  pleased  me  much.  Nambets  of  Teas  on 
seedling  and  Briar  catlings  were  most  attractive.  Among  tbem 
Catherine  Mermet  and  Ni^etoe  were  already  flowering  on  plants 
worked  that  season.  I  was  also  shown  Etoile  de  Lyou  in  blDom 
within  the  encloaore,  the  possession  of  which,  or  another  such 
"snaggery,"  Mr.  Gray  affirms  would  be  enough  to  make  him  "go 
daft,"  It  would  certainly  not  be  easy  to  eecnre  such  another 
quarter  for  Teas,  and,  jadging  from  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished within  it,  we  may  look  for  sotaelhiog  worth  seeing  from 
this  house  at  our  future  shows.     I  saw  also  Lady  Mary  Filimlliam, 


Fk.  *>. 
tions  to  many,  to  return  to  these  alluring  flowers.  One  thing  that 
surprised  me  was  the  site  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  A  few  sent 
me  by  a  friend  did  little  more  than  spindle  into  bloom,  and  in- 
qoiriei  showed  that  last  season  this  had  been  geoerally  tbe  case ; 
bat  the  Sunnybank  plants  were  large,  and  the  vigoroua  aad  atnidy 
"gnus"  bad  been  successtotly  layered.  Tbe  beauty  ot  Ibe  varie- 
ties I  saw,  for  I  was  rather  late  to  catch  them  in  general  bloom, 
made  a  craM  for  Camationa  and  Picotees  seem  the  likely  termloDs 
of  a  first  attachment.  I  noted  tbe  names  ot  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  sorts,  hut  findiog  that  with  Cyprus,  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Queen  ot  Summer  I  had  reached  folly  three 
dOEcn,  I  thoDght  it  advisable  to  seek  safety  in  fiight.  It  is  some- 
what ot  "a  far  cry  "  to  Aberdeen  when  time  has  to  be  husbanded, 
but  stem  necessity  alone  will  prevent  me  Irom  again  visiting 
Messrs.  Cocker's  when  next  their  Camstions  and  Picoteea  are  in 

The  Folmuir  nurseries  ot  Mesan.  William  Smith  k  Son  are  a  little 
way  from  Aberdeen.  There  I  saw  the  Male  Pick  Napoleon  IlL, 
and  was  struck  with  it  as  a  bright  plant  for  a  mixed  border-    I 


is  very  complete. 

Directly  opposite  Polmnir  is  Deemount  Nanery,  where  Mr. 
J,  MacPberson  demonstrates  what  can  be  snccesstolly  achieved 
in  conducting  a  very  fiourisbing  and  comprehensive  florists' 
boainess  in  moderate  space.  Discreet  arrangement  and  skilful 
treatment  provide  for  the  aooommodation  ot  a  stock  m '*** 


addition  to  many  other  good  pLuLB,  a  Ene  bed  of  Petnaiaa 
auotbei  ol  Fauiies  and  VioUs  were  Teiy  attractire.  Hia  Cama- 
tioDs  and  Picotees  nere  ielect  U  not  nomerous,  and  the  fact  that 
on  the  waj  home  I  twice  law  coniignments  of  these  and  Faniies 
from  Deemonnt  would  aeem  to  implj  that  Mr.  UaoPhenoa  has  a 
name  for  them  conaidemblj  beyond  his  looalitj.  Almost  the 
only  Qladioli  1  met  in  the  north  were  here,  but  they  were  second- 
rate  aortt.  On  the  wayoutbyFenyBoadandat  other  place*  about 
Aberdeen  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  extent  to  which  Tropzolom 
canariense  is  grown.  It  wai  rully  beautiful  on  tlie  fronts  of 
many  cottagw  and  rillas. 

My  impreeaion  that  homan  nature  it  much  the  same  whererer 
we  go,  wbatever  difference  there  may  be  for  Ibe  better  being, 
of  course,  alwayt  on  tbe  lide  of  the  lovera  of  flowers,  is  considei- 
ablj  deepened  by  my  viait  to  Aberdeen.  Whether  or  not  we 
leally  ate  "  a'  John  Tamaon'a  bairns  "  tbe  eiperionoe  of  anyone 
who  finds  the  material  of  the  granite  city  at  all  emblematic  of 
the  hearts  of  her  sons  must  ditfar  not  a   little  from  mine. — 

A  NOKTHGRtr  AUATBCR. 

p.  S.— Relatire  to  the  Richardia-like  plant  allad«don  iiage  113, 
it  is  a  true  Richardia,  as  I  waa  careful  to  inqolre,  bnt  prodncea 
atuly  black  spathei.— A.  N.  A. 


IBg  the  mett  tkilful  Cultiratori  in  the  tereral  Departmenli.'] 

KITCHEN  GARDES. 
ExcHBiVE  rain  is  retarding  kitchen  garden  operations  to  a 
gitater  extent  than  baa  been  ezpriienced  for  wme  years.  Some- 
timee  one  fine  day  allows  us  to  dig  over  some  ground  for  sowing 
or  plantiDg,  bnt  heavy  rain  soon  follows,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to 
get  any  crop  in  satisfactorily.  Under  sucb  circumstances  it  is 
better  to  wait,  as  it  is  a  great  evil  to  sow  seeds  or  insert  plants 
when  the  ground  is  saturated,  A  few  frames  and  handligbta  are 
ol  tbe  utmost  importance  in  snob  a  wet  spring  as  tbia,  as  many 

CiDg  vegetable  planta  can  be  then  brought  torwaid.  A  gentle 
bea  is  a  great  aaaiitance  ;  but  we  do  not  approve  ol  this  to  any 
great  degree,  as,  althongh  Cauliflowers,  Bmssels  Sprouts,  and 
Lettnce*  grow  rapidly  at  this  season  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
there  is  always  mnch  danger  of  their  being  severely  checked  when 
they  are  deprived  of  this  and  planted  one  Frames  placed  on  the 
ordinary  garden  soil  in  which  seeds  of  different  vegetable*  are 
sown  ivUl  aSfvd  a  batch  of  hardy  dwarf  plants  for  [facing  ont  a 
month  or  six  weeks  hence. 

J'olataa. — The  main  crop  of  early  Potatoes  should  be  planted 
this  month.  This  cropsbooldbeconfloedtosouthbotdets.  From 
SO  inches  to  2  feet  between  the  rows,  and  16  inches  from  set  to 
•et,  are  suitable  distances  for  most  early  Potatoes.  The  earliest 
FotAtoes  in  frames  now  reqoire  earthing-up.  Where  the  surronnd- 
ing  soil  is  not  snfflcient  more  shoold  be  introduced  ;  rough  ma- 
terial  is  mach  better  tor  the  paipose  than  Bne  soil.  Many  ot  our 
beet  show  Potatoes  are  very  tender  and  liable  to  disease.  When 
planted  late  and  not  matoted  until  Ait^gt  or  Septcml>er  the  l!nest 
nbers  are  generally  lost,  but  it  planted  in  early  spring  and  lifted 
m  Jane  or  July  tfaey  will  be  found  in  excellent  condition.  With 
this  object  in  view  allow  the  seta  to  form  robust  spronts,  and  pre- 
pare the  gronnd  for  their  reception  on  tbe  first  opportunity. 

CarroU. — Beed  of  French  Horn  Carrots  may  be  sown  in  a 
favourable  position,  A  light  soil  is  most  snitable  at  this  season. 
Where  young  Carrots  are  growing  in  the  frames  tbe  plants,  if 
'thick  sowing  was  practised,  may  be  too  close  to  admit  of  healthy 
development,  and  they  shotild  be  examined  occasionally  that  the 
masses  may  be  thinned- ont  before  they  are  drawn.  Carrota  which 
weie  stored  in  sheds  in  autamn  are  now  growing  again  from  the 
crowns,  and  to  prevent  this  tfaey  shoold  all  be  turned  over,  the 
growths  rubbed  off,  and  placed  back  again  In  dry  sand  or  leaf  soil. 
Beetroot  and  Parsnips,  Balsafy  and  Tnmips,  should  be  treated  in 

Slobe  Artirhohet.—Thete  shoold  now  have  attention.  He 
earliest  heads  are  prodncedon  plants  which  have  been  established 
foi  some  time.  As  a  mlc,  however,  manure  is  placed  ronnd  tbem 
dnring  the  winter,  and  this  should  be  forked  into  the  stuface. 
;WbMe  plants  are  scarce  t^e  old  ones  may  be  taken  up,  divided, 
and  planted  again.  Tb^  delight  in  a  deep  itch  soil  and  an 
open  position. 


Bhobarbrooto  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  OldSeakale 
roots  from  which  a  crop  is  not  expected  ^ould  be  taken  up,  each 
crown  cut  away  with  a  piece  of  root  attached  and  replanted. 
This  is  an  easy  way  of  securing  a  fresh  Beakale  plantation. 

Jl0rtcra:.ith. — Where  this  has  been  growing  in  the  same  place 
for  some  years  it  should  be  dug  ap.  Sulect  the  best  roots  and 
replant  them.  We  prefer  pieces  abont  12  inches  long,  aa  MiA. 
as  an  oidioary  walking-stick,  and  quite  straight.  Let  the  soil  1m 
rich  and  deep.  Lay  in  tbe  remainder  in  a  comer  to  meetdemands 
until  the  new  plantation  is  ready  tor  use. 

Onitnu. — Thoee  sown  in  aatamn  should  be  transplanted.  Jost 
enough  should  be  left  in  seed  beds  or  tows  to  form  a  crop,  and 
all  others  should  be  planted  in  a  very  rich  piece  of  ground  ;  allow 
IS  inches  ijetween  the  rows  and  10  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
Place  flnely  sitled  asbei  over  Pea*  which  are  coming  tbrongh  the 
snails  may  do  them  much  barm.  Earth  np  and  stake 
I  advanced. 

Birds  are  particularly  fond  of  pulling  up  yonng  Badish  planta, 
and  to  prevent  this  it  is  often  necessary  to  place  a  piece  of  net 
ov«r  them  at  this  season.  Admit  abondance  ot  air  to  Cauliflower 
and  other  young  plants  under  handglasses  and  frames.  Uany  ot 
the  aatumn-sown  plants  may  now  be  moved  to  their  bearing 
ground.  Close  to  walls  and  between  rows  of  Peas  which  have 
been  lately  staked  are  suitable  places  for  early  CaoliBowen. 
Early  Onion  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  well-manured  border. 

Leeki.— Seed  may  be  sown  in  any  comerto  luoply  a  few  plants 
tor  early  shows.  The  soil  cannot  be  too  rich  for  tbem,  bnt  as  tho*e 
sown  now  will  all  be  transplanted  again  a  reminder  ot  this  will 
be  given  by-and-by. 

The  last  batch  of  Asparages  may  be  pnt  in.  It  may  be  had 
readily  now  in  any  boase  or  ftame  where  the  top  and  bottom  heat 
is  about  T(f .  Kidney  Beans  shoold  now  be  sown  nnder  glass  in 
large  quantities.  Pot  all  advancing  crops  ol  Potatoes  and 
Cucumbers.  In  many  instances  the  latter  will  now  be  ready  tor 
the  fruiting  bed.  Lumpy  rich  soil  and  a  tempetatare  of  TV  will 
soon  produce  abundance  ol  trait. 

FLOWER  QARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROOND. 
Berhaccou*  Sm-dart. — The  ooeopants  of  these  boidera  aeldasD 
receive  the  treatment  they  merit.  The  majori^  being  groN 
feeders  and  spreading  rapidly,  nnless  frequently  mannnd,  ooc*- 
slonally  divided,  and  replanted,  inevitably  become  weakly  and 
flower  very  iodlfleieutly.  Piobablj  tbe  beat  time  to  nUaia  an 
herbaceous  border  is  in  the  aut«ion,  after  many  of  the  fibroa». 
rooted  kiada  are  cut  down.  At  this  time  and  not  later  all  bolba 
which  are  usually  intenningled  may  be  moved.  Phloxes,  Pyreth- 
rnma.  Anemones,  Asters,  Dielytras,  Fritillarias,  Iiibes,  Bpirasi*, 
Ttitomas,  Delphiniams,  Hemerocallii,  PoteDtillas,  Polemoniuma, 
Traduscaniias,  and  other  plant*  ot  similar  habit  may  aU  be  aiui 
will  be  improved  by  being  divided  at  the  prtaent  time,  a  plunging 
fork  being  best  for  the  porpose.  Replant  firmly,  taking  care  to 
well  cover  the  whole  of  the  roots  !□  deeply  dug  and  freely  manured 
ground.  Heavy  land  will  be  much  improved  by  a  good  diessinz 
of  leaf  solL  The  balbs  are  now  well  advanced  in  all  borders,  ana 
a  dressing  ol  short  manure  or  leaf  soil  may  be  forked  in  witbont 
any  risk.  Careless  workers  and  spades  ought  not  to  be  trasted 
near  herbaceous  tnrders.  Pinks  and  Carnations  hare  been  much 
preyed  on  by  sings,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  trap  the  ever- 
Increasing  pests.  They  collect  in  great  nnmben  on  heaps  ot  bran 
or  Broccoli  leaves,  and  may  then  be  destroyed.  In  drier  weather 
they  may  be  caught  easily  under  pieoes  of  slate  laid  fiat  on  the 

t round.  A  brood  ot  docks  may  well  be  introduced  into  tha 
itchen  garden,  where  the  herbaceous  borders  are  often  dI*po«ed, 
more  being  hatched  to  replace  them  when  too  large  to  be  eiUier 
indaatrious  or  trusted. 

Propagatitm  Bedding  Plantt. — Many  Pelargoniams  have  damped 
off  during  the  winter,  and  it  wIU  be  necessary  to  strike  a  conHaei- 
able  namber  this  spring.  At  one  time  autumn-struck  plants  were 
much  the  best  for  summer  flowering,  but  the  varietie*  now  gene- 
rally grown  flower  freely  when  struck  in  tbe  spring,  and  the 
brouse,  golden,  and  silver- variegated  sorts  are  best  strnck  at  thia 
time.  All  oar  old  plants  are  in  a  newly  started  vinery,  and 
when  they  have  commenced  growth  the  tops  will  be  taken  off  and 
dibbled  thickly  in  well-drained  E-inch  pots,  and  stood  on  tba 
staging  over  tbe  bot-watei  pipe*.  Light  sandy  soil  is  employed, 
and  no  water  is  given  till  the  cntUnga  are  healed,  or  about  a  week  ; 
afterwards  water  i*  given  aa  required.  The  Ivy-leal  section  and 
the  scented-leaf  kinds  strike  the  most  readily  m  heat,  and  Ibese 
and  the  nsetal  small  yellow-leaved  Robert  Fish  may  thus  ba 
rapidly  increaaed,  the  tops  in  each  instance  beins  tjlowed  to  grow 
till  targe  enough  to  form  other  cuttings.  We  are  also  Com< 
mencine  to  pot  all  the  stronger  varieties  that  were  wintered  In 
boxei,  tue*e  being  placed  in  the  vinery  above  mentioned  tHI  esta- 
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blished.  Those  who  have  to  propaeate  and  grow  their  bedding 
plants  principally  in  cool  houses  and  frames  are  advised  to  delaj 
both  the  propagating  and  repotting  the  Pekurgoniams  till  March* 
.  Dahlias,  Salvia  patens,  bedding  Fnchidas,  Cineraria  maritima, 
Centanreas  of  sorts,  Marguerites,  Gna|>haliums,  Santolina  incana, 
if  introduced  into  a  forcing  house,  will  yield  abnndajice  of  cut- 
tings, and  which  will  strike  readily  in  Wt  As  a  rule,  the  beau- 
tiful Veronica  Andersonii  variegata  strikes  badly  in  the  spring ; 
but  we  have  succeeded  with  it,  and  those  who  may  have  strong 
old  plants  should  place  them  in  heat,  and  when  the  young  growth 
is  about  3  inches  in  length  these  should  be  taken  ofE  wi£  a  heel 
and  struck.  Cuttings  of  it  strike  more  freely  in  the  autumn,  and 
when  planted  with  Violas  or  Verbena  venosa  are  remarkably 
effective.  The  most  simple  way  to  increase  Verbena  venosa  is  by 
cutting  up  the  long  fleshy  roots  into  short  lengths  with  two  jointa^ 
dibbling-m  these  thickly  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  placing 
them  on  a  hotbed.  When  plants  are  formed  ttiey  may  be  hardened 
off  and  temporarily  planted  in  cold  frames  in  company  with  the 
shrubby  Calceolarias.  Tops  of  Golden  Thyme  dibbled-in  thickly 
in  pans  or  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  close  frame, 
root  quickly  and  form  neater  plants  than  are  obtained  by  dividing 
the  old  roots.  Polemonium  ccerulenm  variegatum,  though  not 
extensively  grown,  is  yet  one  of  the  best  bedding  plants  we  have. 
Biyness  at  tiie  root  and  heat  are  most  injurious  to  it  but  plants 
wintered  in  cool  houses  and  frames  are  now  commencing  growth, 
and  at  the  same  time  emit  roots  near  each  crown.  These  crowns 
are  detached  from  the  main  stem,  dibbled  singly  into  8-inch 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  Gk)od  sandy  soil  is  employed, 
and  this  is  kept  uniformly  moist.  In  this  manner  handsome 
plants  are  soon  grown. 

PLANT  HOrSES. 

The  iSl^otv.— Eucharises  that  have  flowered  can  now  be  potted 
before  their  growth  is  too  far  developed.  Where  a  succession  of 
bloom  is  required  in  preference  to  a  good  quantity  at  one  time  it 
is  best  to  grow  these  plants  in  6,  6,  and  7-indL  pots,  placing  two, 
three,  or  five  flowering  bulbs  in  each  pot,  aooording  to  ^elr  size. 
When  in  these  pots,  and  the  plants  are  prepared  to  bloom  snc- 
cessionally,  it  is  preferable  to  pot  them  as  tne  various  batehes  cease 
flowering,  instead  of  going  through  the  whole  stock  at  one  time. 
The  liberal  supply  of  water  they  require  while  in  active  growth 
soon  renders  the  soil  unflt  for  the  roots,  and  on  this  account  they 
should  be  annaally  repotted  or  liberally  supplied  with  liquid 
mannre  and  top-dressings.  In  potting  all  soil  should  be  shaken 
from  the  rodts,  and  the  small  bulbs  removed,  and  if  necessary  to 
increase  the  stock  they  can  be  potted.  The  pots  should  be  drained 
liberally,  and  the  soQ  pressed  mmly.  The  compost  should  consist 
of  rich  fibiy  loam  ana  sand,  to  whidi  should  be  added  one  6-inch 
potf  ul  of  bonemeal  and  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  soot  to  each 
KMfcrrowful  of  soil ;  a  little  charcoal  broken  to  the  size  of  cob  nuts 
is  also  beneficial.  The  foliage  should  be  supported  by  two  or 
three  small  stakes  and  a  piece  of  matting  until  the  roots  com- 
mence growth,  which  will  be  in  ten  or  fourteen  days  if  the  plimts 
are  placed  in  a  moist  heat.  Water  at  once  after  potting,  and  keep 
the  foliage  continually  moist  until  the  roots  are  growing  freely. 

Sow  in  brisk  heat  seeds  of  Gloxinias,  Tubenms  B^onias  for 
late  flowering,  Torenia  Foomieri  (a  flne  |^nt  for  the  deooration 
of  the  ooDservatory  during  summer),  Celoeia  pyramidalis  ooceinea 
and  its  variety  aurea.  Cockscombs,  and  Grevillea  robusta.  ''The 
whole,  except  the  last-named,  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  tne  pans  or  pots  used,  which  fbr  the  three  former  should 
be  sandy  and  as  even  as  possible,  while  the  Celosia  and  Cockscomb 
seed  is  best  sown  on  the  surface  of  flne  leaf  soil.  The  Celosia  is 
a  valuable  plant  for  decoration,  and  ite  coloured  foliage  useful  for 
associating  with  cut  flowers.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  any 
quantity  can  be  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  f airiy  covered 
with  soil  when  sown,  as  it  is  rather  long  in  germinating.  Wator 
with  a  fine-rose  can,  and  cover  with  glass  and  moss  laid  over  it, 
until  the  seeds  germinate. 

Fuchsias  that  have  beoi  at  rest  may  now  be  pruned,  and  started 
by  introdocing  them  into  a  tempexatnre  of  60"  to  56*.  Moisten 
the  dry  ball  thoroughly,  and  syringe  liberally  until  they  break. 
As  soon  as  they  have  fairly  started  into  growth  shake  the  old  soil 
from  their  roots^  and  repot  in  the  same  or  larger  pote  if  necessary. 
Brnploy  K  compost  of  two-thirds  good  loam  to  one  of  did  Mush- 
room-Md  refuse  and  leaf  soil,  to  which  add  a  good  dash  6t 
ooane  sand.    Water  carefully  for  a  time  after  potting. 

Cinerarias  that  are  showing  their  flowers  should  have  weak. 
Vtimnlante  every  time  watering  is  necessary,  and  nothing  will 
prove  more  beneficial  than  clear  soot  water  ;  it  acts  quickly  afld 
imparts  a  dark  hue  to  the  foliage.  The  same  applies  to  the  earliesii; 
Calceolarias  that  are  or  should  be  well  established  iatb^ir  floor- 
ing pott.  'Toung  plants  of  the  formei^  that  weie  raited  frObi' seed 


sown  late  and  kept  in  3-inch  pote  can,  if  they  are  not  showing 
bloom,  l>e  placed  in  others  2  inches  larger,  and  will  prove  invalu- 
able towaroB  the  end  of  May.  Successional  batches  of  Calceolarias 
will  also  need  attention  in  potting.  If  success  is  to  be  achieved, 
with  tiiese  plants  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  by' 
the  want  of  root  room  until  after  they  are.  placed  in  their  flower- 
ing pote.  In  potting  use  a  compost  of  two-thirds  fibrv  loam,  one 
of  1^  soil,  with  properly  prepared  cow  manure  ana  sand ;  the 
latter  should  be  rubbed  through  a  rather  fine  sieve  before  mixing 
it  with  the  other  soil. 
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rBEDING  BEES  IN  AUTUMN,  SPRING,  AND 

SUMMSB. 
(^Omtinudd  from  page  8U) 

In  our  former  letters  we  have  spoken  of  the  autumn  and 
spring  feeding  of  bees,  and  have  put  great  stress  on  the  neoessity 
of  feeding  stocks  in  late  summer  when  they  axe  kept  in  a  locality 
where  there  it  no  natural  autumn  harvest  of  honey.  We  wish  to 
be  well  understood  on  this  point,  because  not  only  the  utility,  but, 
indeed,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  late  hatches  of  brood  have  been 
called  in  question  by  some.  Mr.  PettigreVs  letter  in  the  Journal 
£or  February  1st,  although  at  first  sight  seeming  to  differ  from  our 
opinion,  really  upholds  us  in  our  teadiing,  for  he  shows  that  when 
Mes  are  sent  £nom  a  locality  in  which  the  season  has  virtually 
ended,  and  where  tnreedrng  therefore  ceases,  to  the  moors  where* 
another  harvest  is  to  be  eoUeoted,  those  bees  not  only  store  honey,' 
but  <<  fill  their  hives  with  brood  from  side  to  side.'' 

Our  firet  thorough  examination  of  stocks  which  have  passed 
through  the  present  winter  again  proves  the  great  adyantage  of 
autumn  feeding.  We  fed  all  our  bees  last  auttinin  until  about  the 
ifciiddle  of  September,  so  that  the  last  brood  was  not  hatched  out 
until  tiie  first  week  in  October.  They  are  all  in  capital  condition, 
but  one  hire  in  particular  again  repeats  the  lesson  so  often  leamt-^ 
viz.,  that  hives  entirely  deprived  of  their  combs  and  stores,  and 
£Bd  on  syrup  and  oandy-oake  in  August  and  September,  invariably 
prove  the  best  of  stocks  in  the  following  spring.  This  is  of  course 
provided  that  they  are  wintered  in  waim  waterproof  hives.  A 
friend  had  aswarm  of  bees  in  a  very  krge  straw  skep.  Owing  to 
the  dull  wet  season,  it  .did  not .  half  fill  this  skep  with  combs.  We 
were  asked  to  teke  the  bees,  to  run  out  for  the  owner  what  honey 
there  was,  and  to  put  the  bees  into  a  bar-frame  hive.  We  do  not 
consider  it  worth  the  trouble  to  transfer  the  combs  (excepting  such 
as  have  brood  to  be  hatched  out)  to  the  frames  of  the  new  hive. 
We  gave  full  sheete  of  foundation,  and  fed  the  bees  as  mentioned 
above.  Although  surrounded  by  Heather,  no  honey  was  obtained 
from  that  source  last  autumn,  owing  to  the  wretched  weather  pre- 
Tsiling  at  the  time.  This  stock  of  beeSi  therefore,  was  almost  entirely 
fed  upon  sugar  syrup  and  pea-meal  cake,  ^^he^  increased  rapidly- 
after  the  transfer,  and  were  wintered  with  six  frames  of  comb. 
Examining  them  on  tiie  6th  inst.  we  found  them  certainly  the  best 
stock  wo  have,  not  only  as  to  strength,  but  also  as  to  the  beautifully 
clean  and  healthy  appearance  of  their  hive,  and  breeding  had  again 
commenced. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  feeding  of  swarms.  Let  some  bee- 
keeper who  wishes  to  prove  the  utility  of  feeding^  swarms  hive  two. 
swarms  of  about  equal  weight  in  separate  hives.  Should  the 
weather  be  ver^  fine  still,  let  nim  gently  feed  one  of  the  swarms, 
day  an^  niffht  if  he  will,  but  more  especially  each  evening.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  week  or  so  let  him  examine  and  compare  the  two 
hives — the  one  having  been  left  to  Nature,  and  the  other  having 
been  assisted.    Be  will  without  doubt  ever  after  feed  hia  swarms. 

Every  bee-keeper  ^ould  become  well  acquainted  with  the  tima 
and  season  when  the  greatest  flow  of  honey  usually  takes  place  ia 
his  district.  In  some  favoured  spote  there  are  two  or  three  haryeste ; 
in  others  only  one,  and  perhaps  l^is  must  be  aU  collected  inth^ 
shoft.  period  of  some  five  or  six  weeks.  We  once  depended  entirely 
on  Uie  white  Clover  harvest,  which  was  only  at  its  height  for  a* 
fitfle  over  three  weeks ;  yet  so  great  was  the  abundance  of  honey  during, 
that  short  space  of  time,  that  one  lAock  would  be  working  in  as  many, 
as  three  or  four  supers  (?)  at  the  time.  This  wits  before  we  knew  of, 
sectional  supers.  On  bothi  sides  o{  the  brood-nest  behind  it^  and^ 
at  ^e  top,  we  have  had  receptacles  simultaneously  nlled.  But  what 
an  enormous  colony  we  required  to  take  aJi,  diie  advantage  of  rtlus; 
dtiort  harvest!  and  these  mighty  legions  were  only  to  be.ha^fhy- 
so  feeding  up  our  stocks  and  Xarbouruig  their  -  strength,  ag&in^.^ 
time  when  we  knew  to  within  a' few  days  ^e  harvest  would  bbgi^ 
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of  bees  had  liyed  and  died  in  the  ordinary  ooitagera' 
akep,  and  had  been  about  at  their  best  perhaps  just  as  the  time  of 
harrest  had  passed  by. 

Driven  bees  must  of  conne  be  treated  as  swarms ;  bat  since  they 
are  usually  obtained  late  in  the  sunimer,  and  have  little  ehsnce  to 
store  much  food  from  natural  sources,  they  must  hare  sufficient  food 

ftyen  them  to  carry  them  over  to  the  following  spring — ^from  15  to 
0  lbs.  of  food,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ooUmy.  The 
food  should  be,  as  reconmiended  for  autumn-stimulating  feeding, 
made  with  less  water  than  that  employed  in  spring  ana  summer, 
and  all  feeding  should  be  discontinued  after  the  middle  of  October. 
Should  the  rescued  colony  have  been  taking  the  food  gradually 
before,  when  October  commences  it  should  be  fed  rapidly.  Should 
the  weather  have  become  cold  and  wet,  and  the  bees  dismclined  to 
take  the  food,  we  hare  brought  hires  ioto  a  warm  room  or  green- 
house, closed  the  entrance  with  poiorated  zinc,  and  fed  rapidly 
every  evening,  putting  the  hive  again  into  ita  place  on  fine  morn- 
ings, to  allow  the  bees  to  take  a  flight.  All  svmp  not  sealed  over 
by  the  middle  of  October  is  to  be  extracted,  otherwiM  it  might 
ferment  and  cause  the  bees  to  have  dysentery. 

A  word  of  warning  should  here  be  given  to  beginners  in  the  art 
of  bee-keeping.  The  influence  of  such  a  mild  winter  as  we  have 
ezperienoed  in  the  south  is  to  cause  bees  to  consume  great  quantities 
of  food,  because  they  have  been  oonstsntly  on  the  move ;  therefore 
there  may  be  many  cases  in  which  feeding,  which  we  term  obligatory 
feeding,  may  now  be  required.  We  woiud  not  attempt  to  stimulate 
bees  to  breed  largely  yet.  In  our  ibrmer  letter  we  said  that  we  had 
learnt  to  be  most  careful  how  we  excited  our  bees  too  early  in  the 
year;  but  where  food  is  running  ^ort,  and  it  will  be  now  in 
many  hives,  especially  in  the  best,  the  healthiest,  and  the  strongest, 
there  we  must  renew  the  store,  or  the  garrison  will  be  starved  out. 
The  syrup  should  be  given  rapidly.  It  should  be  warm,  and  placed 
over  ih»  feeding  hole,  or  at  the  side  chamber  of  the  hive,  such  as 
we  have  recommended.  It  should  be  given  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
do  away  with  any  dhance  of  bees  from  other  hives  having  know- 
ledge of  the  operation.  What  is  not  teken  down  during  the  night 
should  be  removed  in  the  morning,  and  agaio  given  warm  the  next 
evening.  Later  on  this  must  be  followed  by  stimulative  food. 
Should  there  be  signs  of  dysentery  in  any  hives,  some  warm  food 
should  be  given  in  the  same  manner  as  explwied  above,  having 
mixed  with  it  a  teaspoonful  of  salicylic  solution  to  every  pound  of 
rood.  The  solution  should  also  be  used  tor  spraying  ihe  combe, 
floorboard,  and  sides  of  the  hive.  We  copy  the  recipe  from  Mr. 
Cowan's  book  on  bee-keeping :— Sali<rrlic  acid,  1  os. ;  soda  borax, 
1  OS. ;  water,  4  pinto,  fiee-keepers  should  keep  this  solution  by 
them  in  well-corked  bottles,  as  it  is  invaluable  to  cure  and  prevent 
dysentery  and  the  germs  of  foul  brood.— P.  H.  P. 

(To  be  oontiniied.) 


"  UN-GET-AT-ABLE  "  HIVES. 

A  VSBY  able  and  respeoteble  correspondent,  ''P.  H.  P.,"  has  lately 
used  this  expressive  compound  word  in  referring  to  and  in  dispsrage- 
ment  of  straw  hives.  I  rather  like  expressive  words  if  they  are 
accurate  and  correct.  But  probably  your  correspondent  used  the 
word  as  a  flgure  of  speech,  not  as  one  conveying  his  own  sober 
thought,  for  he  must  know  that  hives  un-get-at-able  are  quite  un- 
known in  the  apiarian  world.  From  every  point  of  view  the  word 
in  qaestion  is  inaccurate,  audi  in  my  opinion,  misleading.  I  look 
back  half  a  centurv,  when  numbers  of  bee-keepers  I  Uien  knew 
were  well  informed  in  the  mysteries  of  bee-keeping.  It  is  true 
they  knew  nothing  of  bar-frame  hives,  for  tiiey  never  saw  one  or 
drnunt  of  their  introduction,  and  if  there  was  a  boolE  on  bees  in 
the  district  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  Yet  these  men  living  fifty 
years  ago  were  in  my  opinion  as  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  natural  history  of  bees  as  many  of  the  most  advanced  experts 
and  professors  are  now.  The  wonderful  internal  workings  and 
doings  of  bees  wore  unfolded  to  and  well  understood  by  these 
ancient  bee-keepers.  And  all  this  knowledge  was  gained  from  hives 
which  *<  P.  H.  P."  is  pleased  to  call  "un-get-at-able."  Large  har- 
vesto  of  honey,  as  well  as  accurate  knowledge  and  experience,  were 
obtained  from  these  hives,  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  honey  did 
not  trouble  these  old  bee-keepers  much. 

I  come  now  to  notice  my  experience  with  and  amongst  such  hives. 
In  my  hands  they  have  been  well  and  fairly  tested.  I  like  them 
exoeedinglv,  and  better  after  every  year's  trial.  They  have  never 
onoe  failed  in  a  very  extensive  practice.  In  them  1  can  get  or 
CATise  to  be  bred  as  many  queens  as  I  wish,  and  from  them  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  extracting  young  queens  as  they  arrive  at  maturity. 
By  turning  up  a  straw  hive  (and  this  is  easily  done),  I  can  examine 
the  internal  doings  of  the  bees,  see  what  progress  is  being  made, 
and  learn  aU  that  is  necessary  to  know  in  ihe  management  of  an 
apiary.    Indeed,  I  have  been  able  to  exanune  twelve  straw  hives, 


and  see  all  I  wanted  to  see,  while  those  of  the  bar-frame  school 
have  bera  busy  examining  one  of  theirs.  Brood  healthy  and  brood 
unhealthy,  queens  fertilised  and  unfertilised,  can  all  be  noticed  in 
these  hives.  I  have  seen  harvests  of  honey  taken  from  straw  hives 
which  I  think  would  please  and  sstonish  <*  P.  H.  P.**  and  other 
modem  bee-keepers.  Such  harveste  of  honey  from  bar-frame 
hives  would  gratify  their  owners,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  such 
will  be  obtained.  I  anticipate  tiiat  the  coming  season  will  be  a 
good  one  for  boner,  and  that  hives  of  all  kinds  will  be  well  stored. 
I  have  ordered  tturty-two  straw  Stewartons  to  be  made  for  my 
swarms.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  other  orders  will  be  given  fer  more 
Stewartons  and  straw  hives.  Our  respected  friends  may  rest 
assured  that  if  thev  be  well  filled  I  shall  *'  get  at"  the  honey  and 
send  it  to  market,  for  it  is  my  intention  to  keep  an  accurate  balance 
sheet  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  my  apiary  this  year,  and 
present  it  to  the  bee-loving  community  of  Graat  Britain.  What- 
ever the  sroftte  may  be  will  be  the  outcome  of  straw  hives. — 
A.  PxmoKaw,  Bawdan, 


WINTER  BREEDING  OF  BEES. 


_  the  remarks  of  **  P.  H.  P."  on  autumn  feeding, 
I  took  the  first  opportnnity  of  a  mild  dAy,  with  the  thermometer 
rogistering  49",  to  examine  our  bees,  thii^ing  possibly  they  may 
have  been  in  want  of  food,  as  they  were  not  fed  in  the  autumn, 
and  each  hive  was  reduced  to  six  frames.  I  was  rather  surprised 
in  two  of  them  to  find  many  young  bees,  apparentiy  just  hatched, 
also  a  quantity  of  brood,  some  of  which  were  batching,  enough  to 
nearly  fill  a  frame  in  each  of  them.  In  one  hive  the  queen  was 
reared  about  the  end  of  July,  in  the  other  the  queen  was  reared 
the  summer  before ;  and  as  these  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  hives  with  queens  cd  the  same  ages,  I  cannot  aooount 
for  so  much  brood  at  this  time  of  the  year.— J.  L. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ponnsett,  High  Street,  Wallingford,  BeirkM^—Cataloffue 
qf  VegetoNe  and  Flower  Seeds, 

James   Yates,  29,  Little   Underbank,  Stockport.  —  CateJ^yvs  of 
Fhwer  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 
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(  TO  COBBESPONDENTS) 


All  oorrespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dento,  as  doing  so  subjecta  them  to  unjustmable  trouble  and 


Correspondente  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjecte,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  All 
artbles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  throng  tiie  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reieoted  oommnnioations. 

▲  Straaae  Plant  CBalifisx),-^  A  plant  wfaieb  grows  with  lU  roots  above 
groand  and  all  the  mt  of  Its  growth  telow  "  It  aometbUig  quite  new  to  m,  and 
perhaps  your  friend  can  fomlBb  yoa  with  some  farther  particolars  ooncerning 
it,  which  would,  we  shonld  think,  be  rather  interesting.  He  most  be  an  ex- 
tnmely  otaerrant  person,  and  deserTes  much  credit  for  his  disooTSKT. 

Carpet  Bedding  Plants  (3.  J.  If.)-— The  Acsna  70a  name  can  be  raised 
fimn  aeed,  or  bj  cuttings  maertad  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cool  frame,  but  we  doubt  if 
70a  would  be  able  to  raise  snfBoient  stock  by  bedding-out  time.  In  addition  to 
the  other  plants  you  name  you  might  grow  OxaUs  oomlculata  mtem  and  Ajuga 
nptans  to  furnish  the  dark  colour ;  both  have  reddl«h  foliage,  the  first-named 
being  exceedingly  dark.  The  first  can  be  increased  by  seed  and  the  latter  by 
dlilBioin  of  the  roots. 

Oonlfer  Hedge  (/iMi).— We  know  of  no  Conifer  that  makes  a  more  beau- 
tiful hedge  than  Thula  Lobbi.  It  grows  closely  without  being  fonnal,  is  vsry 
hardy,  and  retains  its  bright  green  colour  throughout  the  winter.  You  can 
obtain  plants  of  the  height  yon  require  from  nurserymen  who  grow  Conifsn 
largely.  Thula  ooddentalis,  the  American  Arbor^Vita,  is  much  cheaper,  and 
also  fonna  a  neat  hedges  so  does  Cupressus  Lawaonlaaa.  The  Yew  hedges  are 
the  doaest  of  all,  but  the  colour  may,  perhaps,  be  too  sombre  for  your  purpoee. 

Potttaia  Toberons  Begonias  (0.  A,  A<i|/Ww).— The  tubers  should  be 
plaoed  in  light  grittv  oompost,  surrounding  them  with  sUver  sand,  and  just 
eorerlng  them  with  soil ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  those  less  in  siie  than  a  walnut  may 
be  ooTcnd  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  thoae  that  are  larger  twice  that  depth,  and 
Teiy  luge  ones  S  inches  in  diameter  may  be  plaoed  an  inch  below  the  suifaoe. 
If  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  60^  or  86<»  it  will  be  an  ad?antage 
in  facilitating  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Peaeli  tat  Wall  (fr.  r.  <7.  TT,  iSeokUiv).— Groase  Mignonne  was,  we  think, 
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the  Tariety  to  which  yon  refer.  It  is  one  of  the  best  PeacheB  in  cnltlYation,  and 
yon  cannot  err  by  obtaining  a  tree  of  it  for  the  aspect  yon  name.  Yon  will  Bnd 
the  protection  of  nets  ralnable  in  such  an  exposed  position. 

Pelargoniums  Damping  (/.  P.),— The  reason  the  leaves  of  yoor  plants 
have  withered  is  the  result  of  their  having  been  potted  too  late,  and  had  not 
time  to  prodooe  roots  for  supporting  the  foliage.  Had  they  been  potted  a  montih 
sooner  the  roots  wonld  have  been  active  before  winter,  and  the  majority  of  the 
leaves  wonld  have  been  kept  healthy.  Yon  wonld  have  done  better  to  have  in- 
serted the  cuttings  in  the  pots  in  August,  instead  of  in  the  open  ground  and 
potting  so  late  in  the  season.  You  had  better  keep  the  house  rather  close  and 
warm  now  to  encourage  fresh  growth ;  a  night  temperature  of  60°  will  be  suit- 
able, applying  water  and  affording  ventilation  on  mild  days  as  heretofore. 

Roies  for  Honse  and  Garden  (A.  7.).— The  following  are  suitable 
Teas  for  a  house  :— Satrano,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Due  de  Magenta,  Niphetos,  Cathe- 
rine Mermet,  Abrloot^,  Homers,  David  Pradel,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Bialev, 
Madame  Ducher,  Madame  Margottin,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Sells  Lyonnalse,  Ticomtesse  de  Cases,  Madame  Trifle,  Madame  Berard,  Madame 
Alexandre  Bemaix,  Letty  Coles,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Good  Hybrid  Per- 
petuate are  La  France,  Comtesse  d'Qxford,  Joles  Maxgottin,  Alfred  Oolomb, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  (jto^cal  Jacquemi- 
not. The  following  will  be  suitable  for  your  purpose  in  a  garden  In  a  smoky 
district :— Marquise  de  Caatellane,  Jules  Margottin,  John  Hopper,  Oloire  de 
Dijon,  Souvenir  do  Malmaison,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Q^n^ral  Jacquemhnot,  Prince 
Ctemille  de  Hohan,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Madame  de 
Cambac6res,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Madame  Clemence  Joig- 
neaux,  Boule  de  Keige,  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  Mantehal  Yaillant,  La  France, 
and  the  common  Moss. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Lawn  (A,  />.,  I$1t!  c/ Man).— By  taking  advan- 
tage of  ftivouxuble  weather  for  carrying  out  the  plan  as  described  in  your  letter, 
we  have  no  doubt  yon  will  succeed  in  your  object.  We  should  not  think  of 
incurring  the  great  expense  that  would  be  involved  by  the  counter  propoeaL  If 
a  week  or  two  of  bright  weather  should  occur  in  March  so  as  to  dry  the  refuse 
that  works  to  the  surface,  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  rake  it  in  small 
heaps  and  bum  it,  carefully  spreading  the  ashes  and  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
scorched  soil  below  on  the  land  ;  if  yon  do  not  do  this  yon  will  have  dark 
patches  of  grass  where  the  burning  has  been  done.  The  surface  must  be  made 
firm  and  smooth  befbre  sowing  the  seed. 

Lifted  VInee  (J.  T.  5.).— We  can  scarcely  understand  Ylnes  six  years  old 
only  having  rods  4  to  ft  feet  long.  Certainly  they  will  not  need  ikhortening. 
Keep  the  house  cool,  so  as  not  to  excite  growth  early  in  the  season,  but  let  them 
start  naturally.  The  great  polht  Is  not  to  exhaust  the  sap  from  the  rods  bef<»e 
root-action  quickly  follows  to  maintain  the  supply.  You  had,  therefore,  better 
retard  them  now,  even  if  it  may  be  requisite  to  afford  fire  heat  in  the  autumn 
to  ripen  the  wood.  When  growth  commences  remove  the  weaker  buds,  and 
when  the  bunches  are  seen  again  thin  out  a  portion  of  the  growths  by  rubbing 
them  off  if  needed.  The  laterals  to  remain  should  be  at  the  least  a  foot  apart, 
1ft  inches  being  preferable,  along  each  side  of  the  rods,  and  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  more  than  half  the  crop  this  year  that  they  finished  last  year 
before  being  lifted.  Has  not  drip  from  the  roof  caused  the  Aloe  to  canker  ?  If 
this  is  not  so  the  root-action  is  probably  defective,  and  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
soil  might  be  beneficial.  On  this,  however,  we  cannot  advise,  since  you  aflhnrd 
us  no  data  to  guide  us  in  the  matter.  If  you  write  again  please  state  the  size  of 
the  plant  and  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing,  with  such  other  parciculaia  as 
yon  think  desirable,  to  enab!e  us  to  comprehend  its  condition. 

Bepottlng  Lomarlae  (Reader). — It  is  not  easy  to  answer  your  question 
without  knowing  more  intimately  the  actual  condition  of  the  plant.  We  have 
treated  old  Ferns  in  the  manner  yon  suggest,  and  improved  them  considerably. 
We  have  also  benefited  them  great^  by  digging  out  a  portion  of  the  soil  from 
the  pots,  and  top-dressing  with  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  manure,  and  when 
this  has  become  permeated  with  roots  giving  clear  soot  water  once  or  twice  a 
week.  A  rim  of  zinc  placed  round  the  pot  will  enable  yon  to  repeat  the  top- 
dressing  If  yon  adopt  this  method  of  renovation.  If,  when  yon  turn  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots,  the  roots  have  a  black  dead  appearanoe  carry  out  your  project, 
but  if  they  are  fresh  we  should  prefer  the  alternative  of  top-diressing  and  liquid 
manore. 

EnphorUa  splendene  (/inn).— It  is  true,  as  yon  say,  that  this  good  old 
plant  will  flower  continually  if  kept  in  a  warm  house,  but  a  rest  occasionally  is 
beoeficial.  This  you  may  give  at  any  time  by  placing  it  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  46°,  and  keeping  it  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots 
for  a  mdnth  or  two.  If  you  then  remove  a  portion  of  the  snrfisce  soil,  add  frsah 
rough  rich  compost,  and  place  it  in  a  warm  house  having  a  genial  atmosphere, 
it  will  flower  profusely.  In  August  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  plant  ontdoors 
near  a  south  wall  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  bnt  shading  the  pot  from  the  sun. 
After  that  flowers  will  be  plentiful  throughout  the  winter  if  required,  bnt  the 
finest  tmaseB  are  produced  in  early  snmiaer  after  a  rest  afforded  at  the  present 
time. 

Gardenias  In  Border  (C,  B.  B,).—l%  is  ntterlv  impossible  for  anyone 
who  has  not  seen  the  plants  to  say  **  how  much  water  they  ought  to  have.*  8o 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  your  letter  your  gardener  is  treating  them  oorreotly. 
The  temperature  is  right,  also  the  syringing,  and  when  we  find  a  man  right  m 
two  things  we  seldom  find  him  far  wrong  in  the  third.  Until  the  roots  haTe 
taken  pomession  of  the  soil  frequent  applications  of  water  wiU  not  be  needed, 
still  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  really  dry.  As  soon  as  it  approaches  dry- 
ness—that  is,  when  a  little  that  is  dug  up  with  a  stick  from  a  few  Inches  below 
has  a  tendency  to  crumble,  sufficient  tepid  water  must  be  given  to  penetrate  the 
entire  mass.  As  the  season  advances  and  plants  increase  in  siae  and  acttvl^, 
they  will  require  more  than  twice  the  qnanUty  of  water  that  will  suffice  now. 
Whenever  It  is  given  it  must  be  applied  copiously,  as  there  is  a  danger  in  having 
the  border  too  moist  on  the  surface  and  too  dry  below ;  at  the  same  tboM  it 
must  not  be  saturated  now,  or  tho  roots  will  not  extend  freely.  Once  they 
thoroughly  permeate  the  soil  it  is  not  easy  to  give  Gardenias  too  mnch  water  In 
a  well-dramed  border. 

Protecting  Frnit  Trees  (F.  /.).— One  thickness  of  the  canvas,  a  sample 
of  which  you  have  sent,  would  exclude  several  degrees  of  fh)St  and  not  materially 
impede  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  As  a  permanent  covering  we  should  only 
use  one  tbicknev ;  but  very  sharp  frosts  occasionally  occur  for  a  night  or 
two  which  destroy  the  blossoms  under  a  thin  covering,  and  against  this  con- 
tingency we  should  have  sufficient  of  the  material  at  hand  to  place  over  the 
other  on  any  night  when  the  frost  threatened  to  be  unusually  severe.  The  ^in 
covering  should  remain  on  the  trees  until  tho  fruit  is  fairly  set.  Yon  may 
apply  lime  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  3  lbs.  per  square  yard  in  your  fruit  garden  ;  if 
the  soil  is  very  rich  and  adhesive  the  latter  quantity  will  not  be  too  mnch. 
Whether  plunging  material  should  always  be  k^t  damp  dq)endB  on  what  yoa 


want  to  plunge  in  it ;  as  a  rule  it  should  be  for  all  plants  in  active  growth,  yet 
too  mnch  moisture  injures  the  flowers  of  some  plants  at  certain  Beasons. 

Improving  Tennis  Lawn  (FaHotu).— According  to  your  statement  the 
ground  must  be  very  wet,  and  instead  of  having  two  we  should  prefer  four 
drains  18  inches  deep,  with  two  or  three  inch  pipes  connected  to  another  drain  to 
conduct  the  water  away.  Over  the  pipes  place  some  rubble.  After  removing  the 
old  turf  and  spreading  on  the  hard  rough  material  you  propose  you  must  cover 
it  8  inches  deep  with  flue  soil,  making  all  smooth  and  firm.  If  you  can  procure 
wood  ashes  or  charred  vegetable  refuse  for  surfacing  this  will  induce  a  quick 
growth  of  the  grasses,  and  the  charring  wonld  moreover  destroy  worms  and  the 
seeds  of  weeds  that  are  often  so  troublesome  in  new  lawns.  If  yon  send  the  siae 
of  the  ground  to  those  who  advertise  lawn  seeds  in  our  columns,  and  state  you 
want  to  sow  liberally,  they  will  supply  yon  with  the  proper  quantitv  of  a  suit- 
able mixture.  By  sowing  in  suitable  weather  towards  the  end  of  Ifarch  and 
early  in  April  we  have  seen  close  lawns  in  two  months,  and  tennis  played  on 
them  throughout  the  season.  In  these  cases  the  seed  was  sown  thickly,  and 
light  rich  soil  carefully  sifted  over  it,  so  as  just  to  cover  it  and  no  more,  then 
rolling  lightly.  The  first  two  or  three  mowings  shonld  be  with  a  very  sharp 
scythe,  just  removing  the  tips  of  the  grasses,  afterwards  a  machine  m«y  be  used, 
bnt  not  set  so  low  as  to  shave  ofiE  the  grass  close  to  the  ground.  Everything 
depends  on  good  management  in  producing  a  lawn  quickly,  both  in  preparing 
the  soil  and  giving  good  after-attention  to  the  herbage.  Bhrds  are  often  very 
troublesome  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  unless  you  are  watchful  they  may  do 
much  harm  before  you  are  aware  of  their  depredations. 

Peas  for  Saocession  ildnn^.—lt  yon  sow  the  varieties  you  name  **  three 
weeks  after  each  other  "  yon  will  have  a  succession,  but  certainly  a  **  break  "  in 
the  supply.  By  sowing  Day's  Sunrise,  Telephone,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  at  the 
same  time  they  will  succeed  each  other  in  bearing  as  you  require,  and  when  the 
plants  of  the  latter  are  fairly  visibls  sow  more  of  the  same  variety  or  Omega» 
and  continue  the  process  till  the  middle  of  Jane.  You  may  then  expect  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  excellent  Peas  throughout  the  season. 

Trees  and  Shmbs  for  the  Seaside  (A.  C.  WtlHn).~We  have  never 
seen  any  of  the  trees  you  mention  in  a  fionrishing  condition  near  the  sea.  The 
best  of  all  Fir  trees  for  such  a  situation  is  Pinns  maritima,  the  Pinaster,  which 
thrives  admirably  in  an  exposed  place,  where  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  it  80  fSet 
high.  Pinus  austriaca  has  thriven  so  weU  on  your  coast  that  preference  is  given 
to  it  there.  Ilex,  Sycamore,  Beech,  Turkey  Oak,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Black  Italian 
Poplar,  and  common  Silver  Fir  (Pioea  pectinata)  all  answer  well  and  grow  to  a 
large  size  if  the  land  is  tolerably  fertile  and  wett  drained,  bnt  none  of  them  axe 
suitable  for  a  swamp.  If  you  have  a  swamp  try  Alder ;  we  have  found  it  thrive 
where  Willows  have  proved  a  comparative  failure.  Plant  thickly,  watch  the 
growth  clooely,  thin  judiciously  year  by  year  as  the  trees  become  large  enough 
to  require  it,  clearing  snfflcientiy  aronnd  the  permanent  trees  to  admit  sufficient 
air  and  light  to  Induce  a  free,  strong,  healthy  growth,  and  you  will  eventuaJly 
gain  thorough  shelter  and  fine  timber.  Of  shrubs  Holly  is  the  only  one  thriving 
by  the  sea  that  bears  shade  and  drip  well,  but  for  open  places  away  from  the 
trees  Japanese  Privet,  Tamarix,  Box,  and  Mahonia  may  be  planted  with  the 
Holly,  and  they  would  make  excellent  cover  for  game.  Euonymus  also  answers 
well  by  the  sea,  but  unfortunately  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  the  Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpua  racemosns)  makes  a  good  imdergrowth  in  plantations  in  damp 
posltiona. 

Heating  Tinery— Grapes  Shanking  (/.  1/.).— Unqnostionably  the 
best  mode  of  heating  the  house  would  be  by  hot  water,  and  we  shonld  not 
consider  such  a  house  complete  without  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  Two 
rows  of  4-Inch  pipes  taken  round  the  honse,  except  across  the  doorways,  wonld 
answer.  As  yon  would  have  to  sink  the  boiler  so  that  the  top  of  it  would  be 
below  the  dooraill,  a  low  or  rather  flat  terminal  saddle  would  probably  suit  yon 
as  well  as  any.  A  flow  pipe  from  the  top  of  this  passing  below  the  doorway, 
then  rising  to  tho  height  required  and  conducted  with  a  very  slight  incline,  say 
a  rise  of  about  3  inches  to  the  doorway  at  the  opposite  end,  returning  from  thence 
back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boUer,  would  heat  one  side  of  the  house,  and  a  similar 
arrangement  along  the  other  side  would  complete  the  work.  You  would  require 
a  T  piece  in  the  flow  to  which  to  connect  the  pipes,  and  an  ahr  pipe  at  the  highest 
point  of  each  flow,  which  would  be  near  the  doorway  at  the  end  of  tho  honse 
opposite  the  boiler.  Your  present  flue  might  possibly  act  as  a  smoke-shaft.  Yon 
can  ascertain  by  measurement  tiie  length  of  pipes  required,  and  if  yon  order  them 
from  a  respectable  firm  thev  are  sure  to  be  **  good."  Ordinary  socket  pipes  wUl 
answer,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  them  so  that  they  can  be  easily  removed  at  any 
time,  pnt  them  together  with  indiambber  rings.  As  you  appear  to  have  had 
little,  if  any,  experience  in  work  of  this  kind,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
employ  some  competent  person  or  firm  to  do  what  you  require,  as  a  mistake  in 
setting  the  boiler  or  arranging  the  pipes  would  end  in  failure  and  consequent 
loss.  If  the  roots  of  your  Vines  are  confined  to  a  border  8  feet  wide  and  S  feet 
deep,  in  all  probability  they  do  not  receive  sufficient  support,  and  this  alone 
would  cause  the  fruit  to  shank.  All  the  varieties  you  name  will  ripen  In  a  house 
heated  aa  we  have  suggested. 

Cucnmbers  In  Greenhonse  (J7. 8.  P.).— As  you  appear  to  have  succeeded 
In  producing  satisfactory  crops  last  year,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  pursue 
the  same  method  of  culture  tUs  year.  As  to  the  failure  of  the  other  plants,  in 
some  respects  the  fault  was  your  own,  in  others  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
unsnitability  of  the  house.  Yon  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  Gloxinias,  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  and  to  a  certain  stage  Tuberous  Begonias  in  a  house  with  Cucnmbers, 
as  Uie  temperature  and  moisture  would  be  suitable  for  all ;  but  Pelargonluma 
and  Liliums  need  mnch  more  Ught  and  air,  and  a  cool  frame  wonld  be  far  better 
after  the  middle  of  May  for  them  than  a  dose  warm  honse.  also  for  the  Begonias 
after  they  were  fairly  started  into  growth.  If  you  desire  further  information 
and  will  state  your  requirements  as  clearly  as  possible,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
supply  It ;  but  no  one  can  grow  satisfactorily  all  the  plants  you  name  in  a  house 
that  appears  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  CuoumberSi  Yon  will  find  lists  of  French 
and  other  continental  seedsmen,  &c.,  in  the  '*  Horticultural  Directory,"  which 
yon  can  obtain  through  a  bookseller,  price  U^  or  by  post  free  from  this  office 
price  U.  8d. 

Roses  for  Garden  and  Pots  (J.  O.,  JVo/zin^rAam).- Assuming  that  the 
soil  is  good  the  exclusion  of  the  sun  at  mid-day  will  not  seriously  Interfere  with 
the  growth  of  any  Roses  that  succeed  well  in  your  district.  During  hot  seasons 
we  have  had  the  finest  Boses  from  plants  growing  on  a  north  border,  but  they 
had  the  benefit  of  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the 
evening.  This,  we  presume,  will  ba  so  in  your  case,  and  yon  may  therefore 
plant  such  varieties  as  you  prefer.  In  repotting  Roses  the  size  of  the  pots  can 
only  be  detarmined  by  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the  condition  of  tbeir  roots. 
Unless  the  pots  are  quite  crowded  with  roots  we  should  not  repot  Roses  now, 
bnt  remove  an  inch  or  two  of  the  suriaoe  soil,  at  the  same  time  digging  out 
any  portion  from  near  the  sides  of  the  pots  that  can  bo  done  without  injuring 
the  roots  materially;  then  add  a  top-dreasing  of  rich  oompost»  such  as  two-thirds 
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experience  of  practical  men  oleverly  laid  befoxe  them,  young 
men  of  perseverance  and  indostiy  can  now  obtain  in  a  few  yean 
that  which  formerly  oocnpied  the  attention  of  a  long  life  in  its 
acquirement.  As,  however,  we  have  stated  facts  which  are  not 
disputed,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  those  illustrations  which 
are  available  at  present,  through  the  writings  of  those  best 
informed  upon  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  endeavour 
to  eive  some  observations  of  our  own  which  may  clear  up  some 
doubtful  points. 

In  speaking  of  indications  of  barrenness  we  will  take  first  the 
colour  of  the  herbage  of  pasture  land,  for  this  upon  infertile  land 
nearly  always  exhibits  a  brown  or  reddish  brown  colour,  as  it 
sddom  appears  green  either  in  the  spring,  summer,  or  winter. 
Nearly  all  grass  land  that  prodaces  rough,  coarse,  and  uppalatable 
grass  which  the  stock  lef  ose,  and,  unless  compelled  by  actual 
hunger,  will  not  eat,  and  has  the  appearance  of  half-made  hay, 
may  usually  be  said  to  be  buren.  Still  we  have  some  exceptions, 
which  we  will  name  in  order  that  persons  lacking  experieuce  may 
not  be  deceived.  We  refer  particularly  to  some  fine  pastures  in 
the  vale  of  Aylesbury  and  certain  parts  of  Leicestershire  and 
Somersetshire,  where  good  grazing  pastures  have  been  quite  neg- 
lected ;  the  bunches  or  tufts  of  grass  of  a  coarser  sort  have  been 
allowed  to  prevail,  and  are  called  tussocks.  Now,  these  at  all 
times  give  a  rough  and  brown  appearance  to  soils,  which  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  indications  of  barrenness,  whereas  it  chiefly 
represents  bad  management  and  neglect  This  can  be  easily 
altered  by  careful  arrangements— cutting  up  root  and  branch  with 
tu]rf-cutters  all  objectionable  tufts,  and  burning  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  land  whereon  they  grew.  Again,  in  the  case  of  pastures 
which  grow  rushes  and  sedge  grass,  these  undoubtedly  in  their 
origin  represent  a  wet  soil  if  not  always  barren,  yet  after  drain- 
ing we  have  found  that  rushes  with  runniug  roots  just  under  the 
sorface  will  remain  for  many  years  after  the  land  has  been  pro- 
perly drained  upon  strong  clay  soils  ;  but  those  which  are  termed 
bunch  rushes  and  grow  in  tussocks  will  also  exist  after  draining 
the  land,  but  may  easily  be  eradicated  by  the  same  means  as  the 
tussock  grasses. 

(To  be  oontinnedO 

WOBE  ON  THE  HOME  FAEH. 

Horte  Ldbottr,—'The  time  for  sowing  winter  varieties  of  Wheat  is 
now  past ;  we  must  therefore  consider  the  comparative  advantages  of 
growmg  spring  varieties,  or  what  is  called  by  this  name,  such  as 
Talavera,  and  upon  those  farms  on  which  it  has  been  found  to  answer 
it  may  be  triea  again.  We,  however,  ignore  it  entirely,  except  in 
some  of  the  western  counties  where  the  rainfall  is  continued  longer 
into  the  spring,  for  as  a  rule  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  districts 
it  is  much  inclined  to  blight,  in  which  case  its  fine  quality  as  a  mill- 
ing sample  is  lost,  and  the  straw  likewise  has  often  proved  very 
inferior,  m  any  sort  of  Wheat  which  has  been  injured  by  blight. 
There  is  a  variety  called  April  Wheat,  which  if  sown  in  March,  and 
the  land  moist  enough  to  vegetate  the  eom  at  once,  it  will  be  for- 
ward enongh  to  give  a  good  yield  in  any  average  season,  aUhonffh  it 
is  a  strong  grain  and  yielding  but  little  flour,  usually  if  sold  to 
the  miller  making  about  6f.  per  quarter  less  than  the  best  brown 
Wheats.  It  is  a  bearded  sort  growmg  very  great  crops  of  straw  of  a 
strong  wiry  nature,  and  is  in  consequence  more  valuable  than  ordi- 
naiy  growths  for  various  purposes,  such  as  thatching  ricks,  harns, 
and  other  buildings.  It  is  much  in  favour  with  stable  keepers  in 
towns,  and  at  the  prices  which  straw  has  been  selling  at  makes  it 
worth  more  for  growing  than  ordinaij  Oats.  It  is^  however,  the 
least  valuable  as  a  feeding  straw.  In  its  growth  it  is  by  no  means 
subject  to  blight,  and  with  a  full  crop  of  straw  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  in  favourable  seasons:  We  have  been  particular  in  making 
these  statements  in  order  to  give  the  home  farmer  the  opportunity  of 
considering  under  various  conditions  which  pay  best,  late  Wheat  or 
earlyHBOwn  good  varieties  of  Oats  or  Barley. 

In  deciding  upon  which  is  best  as  a  profitable  crop,  Oats,  or  Bariey, 
or  drege,  the  soil,  climate,  and  condition  of  the  land  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  as  a  rule,  however,  on  strong  cold  soils  quarters  of  Oats  may 
be  grown  instead  of  sacks  of  Wheat.  On  light  lands,  after  roots  fed 
off,  we  do  not  approve  of  Barley,  but  like  the  white  Tictoria  Oat,  as 
they  yield  enormoas  crops  of  straw  of  high  feeding  value,  and  thev 
come  to  harvest  ten  or  twelve  days  before  winter-sown  Wheat,  which 
has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
climate  in  years  gone  by,  especially  as  the  quality  and  weight  of  the 
grain  is  usually  first-rate.  On  some  cold  late  soils  the  new  variety 
of  White  Tartarian  Oat  is  much  approved  for  admixture  with  Barley, 
the  strawj  too^  being  very  valuable,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  loss 
by  sheddmg  m  the  field,  and  is  in  consequence  very  valuable  for 
growth  on  the  seacoast  and  districts  where  heavy  autumn  gales  pre- 
vaiL  As  they  ripen  late  it  is  preferred  to  Barley,  and  can  be  harvested 
with  little  or  no  damage  in  almost  any  season. 

Band  Labowr. — As  the  season  proceeds  this  will  be  more  in  request. 
Forking  out  couch,  docks,  Ac,  may  still  be  done  before  the  sheep  fe6d 
the  root  crops,  and  also  upon  the  land  which  was  autumn-ploughed 
before  planting  Potatoes,  Mangolds,  Carrots,  Ac,  as  we  cannot  ^ord 


the  delay  consequent  upon  horse  labour  to  dean  land  before  the  early 
vegetable  and  root  crops  are  seeded  for. 

BACX)N  AND  HAMS. 

Home- CUBED  bacon  and  ham  are  justly  held  in  high  repute. 
The  former  is  relished  as  a  breakfast  rasher,  while  the  slice  of  cold 
ham  is  a  cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  diet,  of  which  every  home 
farm  should  afford  an  abundant  and  continuous  supply.  How  to 
obtain  it  is  a  matter  of  such  importance,  often  but  little  imderstood, 
that  a  few  of  the  chief  details  of  the  process  may  prove  useful  to 
many  of  your  readers. 

Famous  as  York  hams  undoubtedly  are,  yet  I  do  not  consider  it 
at  all  an  indispensable  necessity  to  have  either  the  large  or  sniall 
Yorkshire  pigs  to  obtain  ^qod  hams,  or  the  Berkshire  or  Essex  pigR 
for  bacon,  if  a  Berkshire  sow  can  be  had  easily,  by  all  means 
have  one,  cross  it  with  the  best  breed  of  the  locality,  and  pigs  of  a 
compact  chubby  frame  will  be  the  result.  But  excellent  sows  of 
local  breeds,  of  medium  length,  level-hacked,  and  with  full  rounded 
quarters,  may  be  met  with  everywhere  by  the  exerdse  of  a  little 
care  in  selecSon,  and  the  pigs  from  sudi  sows  alwfl^a  fiitten  quickly^ . 
and  are  ripe  for  the  butcher  in  firom  thirty  to  thirbr-five  weeks 
from  the  farrowing,  when  they  should  weigh  that  number  of  stones 
of  8  lbs.,  a  stone  a  week,  or  rather  more  than  1  Ifo.  a  day,  being  the 
weight  of  a  weU-bred  hog  of  that  age  if  it  has  been  fed  judiciously — 
that  is  to  say,  with  or£nary  food  sufficient  to  maintain  a  kindly 
healthy-growing  condition  for  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
weeks,  and  with  barley,  pea,  or  oatmeal  and  milk  during  the 
romaining  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Feeding  is  altogether  a  relative  matter — a  question  of  ways  and 
means  raSier  than  a  process  of  weight  and  measure.  *'  Milk-fei  hogs 
are  not  to  be  excelled "  is  a  popular  creed  in  which  many  f;ood 
people  have  unshaken  fsith,  yet  last  year  three  porkers  fed  entirely 
with  boiled  potatoes  and  waush  beat  three  others  of  the  same  age  fed 
with  milk  and  pollard.  Care,  watchfulness,  and  painstakmg  are 
the  principal  things ;  a  well-fed  hog  kept  in  a  very  cold  and  dirbr 
stye  will  not  thrive  so  well  as  if  in  a  clean  warm  cosy  one.  If 
possible  avoid  buying  any  of  the  food ;  a  well-managed  home  fium 
should  always  have  enough  arable  land  to  afford  an  ample  supply 
of  com  for  all  feeding  requirements,  with  the  exception  of  maize 
— quite  an  indispensable  article  of  diet  ibr  poultry,  and  good  for  pigs 
occasionally. 

If  very  large  hams  are  required  the  pigs  must  be  kept  propor- 
tionately longer,  but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  pigs  of  the  age 
mentioned  afford  hams  of  full  20  lbs.  weight  when  cured,  and  I 
find  hams  of  this  weight  preferable  to  any  other. 

Two  pigs  are  killed  at  the  same  time  at  intervals  of  a  month,  that 
being  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  the  means  of  curing  the 
pork  here.  They  are  left  hangmcf  in  the  slaughter-house  twenty- 
four  hours  to  cool  thoroughly,  tnen  they  are  cut  in  halves,  the 
heads  and  hams  cut  off,  and  the  sides  and  chaps  taken  to  the 
pickling  tray  for  salting,  \i  ox.  of  saltpetre  and  the  same  quantity 
of  common  soda  being  mixed  with  the  salt  for  every  14  Its.  of  bacon. 
Sides  of  moderate  substance  are  well  rubbed  and  turned  in  the  tray 
daily  for  three  weeks,  or  a  week  longer  if  very  thick,  and  are  then 
put  in  separate  ba^  of  cotton  or  thin  sa'iking  material  for  smoking, 
f'or  the  hams  we  have  a  special  formula,  which  is  so  excellent  that 
I  ffive  it  in  fulL  For  unoured  hams  of  30  lbs.  weight  1  lb.  common 
salt,  1^  oa.  saltpetre,  1}  os.  bay  salt,  Ij^  os.  shallots  pounded,  \  02. 
corianaer  seed,  \  oz.  juniper  horries  bruised,  \  lb.  beef  suet,  2  lbs. 
treacle.  A  pickle  is  made  of  this,  and  the  hams  put  in  it  in  deep 
earthen  \^^\  and  turned  daily  for  a  month,  especial  care  being 
taken  to  keep  them  quite  covered  wiUi  the  pickle  the  whole  of  the 
time.  They  are  then  put  in  bags  and  suspended  in  the  wide  farm- 
house chinmeys,  where  they  remain  for  three  months,  and  are  then 
ready  for  use.  No  coal  is  allowed  to  he  used,  oak  logs  being  the 
staple  article  of  fuel,  and  oak  sawdust  being  put  upon  the  fires  at 
night  No  fir  tree  sawdust  is  ever  used,  as  it  imparts  an  unpleasant 
flavour  to  the  bacon.  Modem  fium-houses  have  no  chiToneys 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  a  separate  drying  or  rather  smoking- 
house  need  not  be  expensive,  four  walls  wim  a  chimney  wide  and 
high  enough  for  the  requisite  quantity  of  bacon  being  all  that  is 
required,  a  fire  of  oak  sawdust  being  kept  up  upon  the  floor  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment. 

More  hams  than  sides  of  bacon  are  always  wanted.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  this  to  obtain  a  supply  of  lard,  all  the  fat  pork  being 
cut  into  small  pieces,  boiled  and  pressed,  the  liquid  fkt  running  off 
into  earthen  crocks,  and  when  it  is  cool  the  lids  are  put  on,  and  it 
is  used  as  required,  keeping  perfectly  sweet  and  wholesome  for  a 
year.  This  is  really  the  most  profitable  way  of  turning  the  surplus 
mt  to  account,  ior  the  dealers  will  not  give  more  than  4*.  a  stone  of 
8  lbs.  for  it  offered  to  them  as  pork,  and  there  is  always  a  large 
consumption  of  lard  in  such  households  as  the  home  fiaxm  has  tc 

supply. — EdWABD  LtJCKHTBST. 
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POULTRY  NOTES. 

We  have  often  remarked  on  the  extension  of  the  poultry  fancy 
on  the  continent.  Certain  departmentfl  of  France  have  long  been 
famoas  for  table  poaltiy,  bat  purity  of  breeds  has  been  little 
thought  of  in  that  country.  The  starting  of  a  new  weekly  paper 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  is  evidence  that  at 
laist  French  breeders  are  uive  to  the  need  of  intelligence  and  care 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  stock.  The  new  paper  is  entitled  Le 
Ptmuin^  and  is  intended  to  be  a  somewhat  cosmopolitan  organ  of 
fanciers.  A  German  article  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  earliest 
numbers,  and  this  is  to  be  followed  by  articles  in  English  as  well 
as  French  from  the  pen  of  an  English  fancier. 


Thb  prolonged  wet  is  telling  rery  prejudicially  on  poultry, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  heavy.  For  one  thing,  wherever  their 
dusting  places  are  not  thoroughly  well  covered  above  and  raised 
below  they  are  sure  to  be  flooded,  and  so  beoome  worse  than 
nseless.  The  unfortunate  birds,  whose  nature  it  is  to  bask  on  dry 
sunny  banks,  are  too  often  doomed  to  wade  in  mud.  All  that  can 
be  done  to  remedy  these  discomforts  should  be  carefully  attended 
to.  Where  the  dusting  place  is  gone  or  wet,  dry  sou  or  ashes 
should  be  put  on  the  floors  of  the  roosting  house,  and  the  birds 
should  all  be  examined  to  see  if  they  are  plagued  with  vermin  ;  if 
so,  flour  of  sulphur  or  insect-destroying  powder  should  be  dusted 
into  their  feathers.  - 


We  hear  of  another  pest  among  poultry,  arising,  we  fancy,  from 
the  prolonged  rains — viz.,  a  diptheric  affection  in  the  mouth  and 
throat.  In  its  earlier  stages  cankerous  specks  are  found  about 
the  mouth,  not  unlike  the  beginnings  of  canker  in  young  Pigeons. 
These  should  at  once  he  touched  with  caustic,  and  the  complaint 
may  be  arrested.  In  its  later  stages  the  diptheric  growth  fills  up 
the  windpipe  and  the  bird  perishes  from  weakness  and  inanition. 
In  even  slight  attacks  plump  birds  will  in  two  days  lose  all  their 
flesh  and  condition.  We  are  as  a  rule  strongly  averse  to  stimu- 
lating foods ;  but  this  is  just  a  case  in  which  we  think  a  little 
spiced  meal  is  useful.  It  will  tempt  a  fowl  to  eat  when  otherwise 
it  might  refuse  to  do  so.  The  only  way  to  get  poultry  safely  ttirough 
such  maladies  is  to  keep  them  well  fed  and  very  warm.  The 
disease  is  a  severe  drain  to  the  system,  which  can  only  be  borne 
if  extra  nutriment  is  supplied. 


Some  time  ago  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  breeding  and 
exhibition  of  German  Toy  Pigeons  was  announced.  It  is  more 
than  a  year  since  Mr.  Morton  of  Newent,  Gloucestershire,  invited 
admirers  of  these  birds  to  send  in  their  names  to  him.  Rules  for 
the  society  were  forwarded  to  us,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  we 
saw  some  voting  papers  for  the  formal  election  of  divers  officers 
of  the  said  Club.  Now  it  appears  to  have  died  its  natural  though 
early  death,  or  at  least  if  it  exists  it  conducts  its  proceedings  with 
much  secrecy. 

We  nnderstand  that  the  entries  for  the  Hereford  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Bhow  to  be  held  to-day  (February  15th)  closed  with  nearly 
eight  hundred  pens.  Considering  the  prizes  offered  this  is  a  large 
number,  and  confirms  the  opinion  we  lately  expressed,  that  such 
shows  just  now  find  much  favour  in  the  west  of  England. 

We  have  before  us  the  schedule  of  a  Poultry  Show  to  be  held 
at  Melton  Mowbray  on  March  8th.  There  are  twenty-one  classes 
for  poultry  with  four  prizes  in  each,  and  six  for  Pigeons.  The 
time  of  year  is  hardly  favourable  for  the  exhibition  of  birds  which 
ought  to  be  breeding  at  home. 

MANA.OER8  of  shows  should  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  that 
of  exhibitors,  have  every  alley  well  watched,  especially  in  the 
evenings.  We  hear  that  immense  trouble  has  been  caused  to 
exhibitors  at  the  late  Yeovil  Show,  as  well  as  to  the  managers  of 
it,  by  the  changing  of  several  pens  of  Pigeons,  which  must  have 
been  done  by  either  dishonest  or  mischievous  people. 

We  wrote  lately  about  the  points  of  form  of  Japanese  Bantams, 
though  we  did  not  then  go  into  the  question  of  tneir  colour.  At 
the  Gloucester  Show  we  remarked  a  cock  of  the  breed  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Eteen  of  a  very  unusual  colour — viz.,  golden,  with 
black  spangles  on  the  breast.  Whether  he  was  a  pure  Japanese 
or  crossed  with  some  other  similar  race  we  could  not  feel  sure. 


We  hear  that  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Lane*s  stock  of  Houdans, 
which  she  has  bred  and  shown  with  so  much  success,  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wingfield-Stratford  of  Addington  Park,  Kent. 

The  Columbarian  Society  in  its  series  of  *'  standards  '*  for  fancy 
Pigeons  is  about  to  issue  one  for  Turbits.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  deputed  to  draw  it  up  is  Mr.  F.  Esquilanti  and  the 
Secretary  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Lumley.— C. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  HBBTIKG  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Olnb  was  held  on 
Friday,  February  9th,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  at  2  P.M.  There 
were  present  Mr.  8.  Lucas  (in  the  chair),  the  Sari  of  Winterton, 
Viscount  Crimston  ;  and  Messrs.  T.  W.  Anns,  R.  A.  Boissier,  A. 
Comyns,  and  G.  H.  Wood. 

Annual  Accounts. — The  accounts  for  1882  were  examined  and 
confirmed.    They  will  shortly  be  published  as  provided  by  the  rules. 

Prizes  tovl  table  Poultry.— A  proposal  that  prizes  should  be 
offered  for  table  poultry  at  some  leading  show  this  year  was  made. 
It  was  resolved  to  offer  prizes  on  the  following  conditions,  subject  to 
any  alterations  which  may  be  made  hereafter.  1,  The  prizes  to  be  - 
competed  for  in  the  month  of  November  or  December  next  at  some 
leadmg  show  to  be  hereafter  named.  2,  The  prizes  to  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing  amounts— Tiz.,  Ist,  £5  ;  2nd,  £8  ;  8rd,  £2.  8,  The  birds  to  be 
cockerel  and  pullet  or  capon  and  poulard  of  some  pure  breed,  or  first 
cross  between  two  pure  nreeds.  In  the  latter  case  the  breed  of  both 
parents  to  be  stated.  4,  Price  to  be  limited  to  £1,  Poultry  Club  to 
have  first  option  of  purchase.  6,  The  whole  or  a  proportion  of  birds 
selected  alive  as  most  likely  for  prizes  and  commendations  to  be  killed 
and  trussed  by  a  qualified  poulterer  after  being  first  exhibited  alive. 
6,  The  prizes  to  be  finally  awarded  to  the  dead  poultrv. 

Shows  under  Club  Rules. — Some  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Gosforth  Bhow  was  read,  and  a  subscription  in  aid 
of  its  funds  granted. 

Next  Meeting. — The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for 
March  9th  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  at  2  P.M.— Alex.  Comtks, 
Hon.  Sec.,  47,  Chancery  Lane,  Feb.  13th,  X88S. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Rye  FloTir  (Amif^r).— We  have  forwarded  the  address  you  have  obllRiDglj 
sent  to  oar  oorrespondeut  who  waght  informaUoo  on  this  matter. 

Roup  (/.  P.).~Yoar  birds  have  roap.  Treat  a«  follows  :— Beirfn  With  a  dose 
of  oaator  oil.  afterwards  wash  the  face  and  noatriU  frequentlj  with  Labarraqae's 
eolation  of  chlorinated  soda  diluted  with  twice  its  quantity  of  water.  The 
bouse  where  the  birds  have  been  should  be  thoroughlj  (Uslnfecced.  Procure  froox 
Mr.  Cook.  S,  Park  Road,  West  Chislehuist,  a  pvsket  of  his  roup  powder  with 
directions  for  its  use.  We  have  found  this  act  welL  If  there  are  any  other 
symptoms  than  those  you  have  described  write  again,  and  we  will  advise  yon  ai 
to  further  toeatment.  We  cannot  understand  the  blindness  of  the  reoovered 
fairdfl.  Do  you  mean  that  one  eye  remains  closed,  or  that  the  sight  of  one  eye  is 
destroyed? 

Turkey  Cook  (/.  P.).— As  the  yonng  bird  is  snch  a  fine  one  we  sboold 
certainly  a  Ivise  you  to  keep  him  anieas  tiie  stock  have  been  much  interbred 
already.    We  do  not  gather  from  your  letter  that  this  is  the 


Conorate  Floor  {Old  SatuerAer).-^Yoa  cannot  do  better  under  the  dr- 
comstanoes  than  concrete  or  asphalte  the  floor  of  your  fowl  bouse,  bot  yoa 
most  keep  the  floor  ooverei  at  least  half  an  inch  deep  with  sand,  aihea,  or  dry 
earth.  

MBTBOROLOOICAL  OBSSBYATIONS. 

CAMDMK  BQUAM,  liOMDOM. 
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%  RKMAKTffl. 

4th.— Fine,  bright,  and  calm  throughout. 

6th.— Dull  at  first ;  fine  bright  day. 

6th. — Fine  throughout. 

7th.— Rain  early ;  cold  damp  day. 

Stb.- Dull,  with  rain ;  heavy  at  night. 

•th.— Rain  at  fir^t ;  fine  bright  day. 

10th.— Stormy  and  wet;   fine  and  starlight  7  p.3f.  till  mtdnig-ht,  afterwards 
heavy  ndn. 
A  mild  week,  the  early  part  fine,  the  latter  windy  and  rery  wet,  the  rainfall 
of  the  last  three  days  bAng  alone  more  than  usoally  falls  in  the  whole  month  .— 
a.  J.  Simons. 
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the  oil  and  water,  and  has  found  the  following  plan  to 
answer  admirably.  Four  ounces  of  soft  soap  and  a 
lump  of  washing  soda  the  size  of  a  walnut  are  dissolved 
in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water ;  then  4  ozs.  of  petroleum 
is  well  stirred  in,  three  more  gallons  of  rain  water 
added,  stirred  again,  and  the  four  gallons  stored  in  a 
stone  jug.  As  many  jugs  are  filled  as  will  contain  the 
season's  supply.  It  is  used  just  as  poured  from  the 
jugs,  neither  shaking  nor  alternate  63rringings  into  the 
pot  and  on  the  trees  being  adopted,  because  not 
needed. 

For  applying  the  insecticide  to  plants  and  Boses  a 
spray-difTuser  is  used,  which  is  better  than  a  syringe, 
and  less  of  the  solution  is  wasted.  For  convenience 
of  filling  the  reservoir  of  the  diffuser  a  quantity  of  the 
mixture  is  kept  in  clean  champagne  bottles  and  stood 
on  the  shelf  of  the  garden  house,  and,  as  can  be  plainly 
seen  through  the  glass,  there  is  no  curdling ;  but  the 
liquid  is  perfectly  uniform  throughout,  and  tiie  oil  does 
not  rise  to  the  surface.  It  has  a  thin,  pale,  milky 
appearance,  destroys  insects,  and  neither  injures  nor 
stains  the  foliage  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  method 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  a  few  years 
tgo,  and  is  submitted  as  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
petroleum  for  the  purpose  in  question. — A  Gardsneb. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA. 
(Continved  from  pa^e  44,) 

PoTTiNO  18  best  done  jaet  after  the  plants  have  commenced 
growth  early  in  the  spring.  We  generally  commence  potting 
towards  the  esd  of  February,  but  leave  those  which  are  not 
ready  for  a  week  or  ten  days  longer.  I  do  not  advocate  large 
pots  for  Odontoglossnmfl,  and  unless  the  plants  have  roofed 
abundantly  they  are  again  placed  in  the  same  size  pots  after 
the  old  material  is  carefully  removed  from  their  roots.  When 
larger  pots  have  to  be  used  I  give  the  smallest  shift  possible. 
The  pots  should  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  be  one- third  filled 
with  clean  poUiherds,  the  larger  at  the  bottom  and  the  smaller 
over  them,  and  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss. 
The  plants  should  be  well  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and 
the  compoet  pressed  as  firmly  as  possible  and  close  to  the  base 
of  the  pseudo- bulbs,  so  that  the  roots  when  emitted  from  the 
new  growths  will  enter  it  at  once. 

I  find  that  the  roots  grow  more  freely  amongst  the  fibre 
from  which  the  small  particles  have  been  shaken  than  when 
the  peat  is  used  in  lumps,  however  good  it  may  be,  in  which 
state  it  is  more  liable  to  become  sour  from  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  water  these  plants  require.  When  the  fibre  only  is 
used  it  will  last  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  repot  the  plants  annually  unless  they  require  lareer 
pots.  The  sphagnum  must  be  sorted,  and  all  grass  and  rabbuh 
removed,  the  finest  green  portions  being  seleofeed,  placed  in 
pans,  and  kept  well  watered.  These  are  used  for  top-dressinff 
whole,  as  I  think  they  commence  growinff  more  quickly  and 
better  than  when  cut  very  small.  Gnarcoal  is  broken 
moderately  fine,  and  about  a  seventh  mixed  with  the  peat 
fibre  and  sphagnum,  which  are  used  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions, allowing  the  latter  to  predominate.  Until  two  years 
ago  I  used  a  much  greater  per-centage  of  peat  and  less  sphag- 
num, but  the  plants  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  they  have  done 
since  more  mora  was  employed- 

The  supply  of  water  is  important — not  that  they  require  the 
care  necessary  for  hardwooded  Heaths,  but  they  must  never  in 
any  stage  suffer  from  an  insufiiciency.  Many  fail  to  grow 
these  plants  satisfactorily  through  keeping  them  too  dry  and 
in  too  dry  an  atnofiphere.  During  the  summer  while  they  are 
in  active  growth,  if  in  moderately  small  pots  and  in  the  open 
compost  recommended,  the  plants  will  need  a  good  soaking  of 
water  every  moining.  The  bed  upon  which  they  stand  and 
every  nortion  of  the  house  should  be  well  moistened  several 
times  onring  t^ie  d«y,  i»nd  in  the  afternoon  the  plants  should 
be  lightly  syringed.    There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  young 
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Growths  damping  if  the  house  is  freely  ventilated  night  and 
day.  In  winter  so  much  water  will  not  be  needed.  The 
object  during  summer  from  the  time  the  plants  are  potted 
should  be  to  encourage  the  moss  to  grow,  which  will  require 
clipping  once  or  twice  if  the  plants  are  properly  treated. 

Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions  night  and  day, 
as  upon  this  depends  the  sturdy  compact  growth  of  the  plants 
and  the  strength  of  the  flower  spikes.  During  the  whole  of  the 
summer  from  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  until  September  no 
fire  heat  will  be  needed  during  the  day  ;  indeed,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  keep  the  temperature  sufficiently  low.  If  drying 
winds  prevail  outside  I  prefer  that  the  temperature  rise  con- 
siderably, rather  than  allow  the  plants  to  be  dried  quickly  by 
admitting  air.  There  are  several  opinions  regarding  the  tem- 
perature necessary  for  these  plants  during  the  winter  months. 
Some  merely  exclude  frost,  while  others  consider  40°  to  45° 
ample.  They  will  succeed  in  these  temperatures,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  they  make  such  rapid  progress  as  they  do  when 
kept  warmer.  I  aJwa3's  endeavour  to  keep  the  house  as  near 
5(r  as  possible.  In  frosty  weather  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  fall  a  little,  and  on  mild  nights  it  often  rises  to  55^.  One 
thing  is  strikingly  evident — by  keeping  them  moderately  warm 
in  winter,  with  ventilation  day  and  ni^ht  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  the  plants  start  earlier  into  growth  in  spring,  and 
have  in  consequence  a  longer  season  to  make  their  growth  and 
solidify  their  pseudo-bulbs,  which  is  the  secret  of  obtaining 
large  spikes  and  fine  flowers.  The  plants  will  be  benefited  by 
being  arraneed  moderately  near  the  glass,  and  a  low  house  is 
much  the  best  for  them  where  they  can  stand  upon  some 
moisture -holding  material,  such  as  fine  gravel. 

Shading  is  necessary,  but  moveable  blinds  should  be  em* 
loved,  BO  that  they  can  be  drawn  up  during  the  nigkt  and  on 
nil  sunless  days.  The  material  used  should  be  light,  so  as  to 
break  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  but  not  darken  the  house. 
Although  these  plants  enjoy  shade  in  bright  weather,  the  in- 
experienced often  err  in  shading  too  much,  and  the  foliage 
becomes  long,  with  scarcely  sufficient  strength  to  support 
itself,  instead  of  being  dwarf,  stout,  and  sturdy. 

The  insects  that  attack  Odontoglossum  Alexandre  are 
various,  and  the  slugs  that  are  imported  with  the  moss  are 
perhaps  the  worst  enemy  they  have.  These  must  be  sought 
at  nignt  after  Uie  plants  have  been  repotted  or  any  fresh  moss 
used.  We  are  generally  troubled  with  these  for  a  time  in 
spring,  but  soon  destroy  them  by  diligent  search.  Woodlice 
are  very  destructive  amongst  the  newly  formed  roots  and 
young  growths.  Constant  applications  of  water  they  do  not 
like,  and  will  soon  remove  to  some  drier  place.  A  small 
yellow  thrips  is  also  troublesome,  and  can  be  kept  down  by 
watering;  the  plants  over  the  foliage  and  sponging  them  with  a 
weak  solntion  of  nicotine  soap.  This  thnps  generally  attacks 
the  young  growths  in  the  centre  or  well  down  in  the  leaves, 
whence  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  with  the  sponge  A 
little  of  ihe  mixture  applied  to  these  parts  Trith  a  small  camel's- 
hair  brush  will  soon  destroy  ^em.  Tobacco  powder  is  also 
invaluable  for  this  purpose.  A  small  green  fiy  will  also 
establish  itself  upon  the  plants,  especially  during  the  winter 
when  the  fiower  spikes  are  appearing,  but  it  can  be  removed 
by  sponging.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, as  the  plants  will  soon  be  injured  by  its  application. 
— ^W.  Babdnkt. 

GARDEN  OTRUCTURES. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Warhurst's  remarks  upon  this  subject 
(page  88),  I  will  first  state  the  reason  why,  in  my  opinion,  the 
range  of  bouses  referred  to  in  my  article  (page  21)  proved  a 
failure  so  far  as  plant-growing  was  concern^.  It  may  be 
premised  that  the  range  was  erected  primarily  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  during  the  winter  season  ana  for  growing  decorative 
plants  for  rooms.  Some  of  the  houses  were  narrow  spans, 
some  of  them  lean-to  structures.  Their  sides  to  the  level  of 
the  plant  stages  were  of  brick  ;  above  that  to  the  eaves,  which 
were  6  feet  from  the  ground  level,  were  fixed  glass  sashes,  the 
ventilation  being  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof  alone.  Fancy  a 
gardener  having  to  flower  Pelargoniums  through  the  winter  in 
such  structures,  or  to  produce  Lily  of  the  Valley  therefrom  in 
January  or  earlier.     Had  these  structures  been  erected  to 


farther  tlie  prodaction  of  thrips  and  red  spider  no  doubt  the 
object  woola  have  been  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  stractare  I  would  recommend 
for  the  cultiyation  of  commonly-grown  plants,  I  can  only 
repeat  that  **  the  most  useful  plant  structures  will  be  found  to 
be  low  fiat  buildings  12  or  13  feet  in  width,  with  a  central 
path  and  two  side  beds  on  benches."  Anyone  who  has  had 
experience  with  structures  of  a  low  pitch  of  roof  for  plant- 
growing^  as  against  those  that  are  more  or  less  steep  m  the 
pitch,  will  agree  that  the  low-angled  form  is  the  best  in  all 
ways.  Here  are  details  of  a  stmctore  in  course  of  erection 
here  now,  and  intended  for  the  prodaction  of  Tpa  Roses  during 
the  winter  monthp.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  plants 
which  would  fail  to  succeed  in  such  a  house  are  yery  few 
indeed,  while  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes  would  do 
equaUy  well.  It  is  partially  sunk  beneath  the  ground  level, 
and  in  some  other  ways  has  been  slightly  modifi^  to  suit  its 
environments.  Its  outside  width  is  12  feet  9  inches  ;  the  side 
walls  are  of  9-inch  brickwork  op  to  28  inches  below  the  eaves  ; 
at  that  height  a  4f>inch  wall  is  carried  up  15  inches,  the 
remaining  13  inches  oeing  made  up  of  ventilators  and  necessary 
fittings,  the  ventilators  themselves  being  made  of  boards.  The 
roof  is  supported  on  2-inch  tee  iron  rafters  placed  7  feet  apart ; 
those  are  batted  into  stones  built  ioto  tne  side  walls.  At 
2  feet  from  the  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  roof  the  rafters  are 
tied  together  with  pieces  of  2-inch  tee  iron,  to  which  they  are 
secured  with  bolt  and  nut.  The  outer  ends  of  the  end  cross- 
pieces  are  batted  into  the  end  gables,  which  are  of  9-iDch 
brickwork.  In  addition  to  tying  the  rafters  together,  these 
crosspieces  also  act  as  supports  to  the  roof  in  an  immediate 
manner,  each  "  astragal "  being  screwed  to  them  at  the  point 
of  intersection.  Rigidity  is  secured  by  supporting  each  rafter 
on  each  side  with  a  bar  of  1-inch  tubular  iron  secured  at  one 
end  to  a  stone  at  the  side  of  the  pathway  wall,  at  the  other 
being  bolted  to  the  rafter  it  supports.  The  roof  is  formed  of 
a  continuous  sash  on  each  side,  the  top  side  of  the  two  sashes 
meet  and  form  the  ridge.  These  are  4  inches  wide  by  2  inches 
thick.  The  bottom  plate  of  each  sash  is  4^  inches  by  1^  inch. 
The  astragals  are  each  2  inches  deep  by  1^  inch  wide,  every 
sixth  one  being  2  inches  square.  This  lies  on  the  iron  rafter,  to 
which  it  is  secured  with  screw  nails.  The  glass  is  in  squares 
of  19  by  13  inches,  bedded  in  putty,  and  each  held  down  by 
two  triangular  pieces  of  zinc.  A  clear  space  of  three-sixteentlis 
of  an  inch  is  left  between  the  lowermost  pane  and  the  sill  on 
which  it  rests :  this  allows  much  condensed  water  to  escape 
outwards.  No  ventilation  is  supplied  from  the  ridge.  The 
inside  of  the  structure  is  furnished  with  a  central  pathway 
27  inches  wide,  the  floor  being  about  7  feet  from  the  ridge. 
Its  sides  are  formed  of  4(-inch  walls  3  feet  high,  these  with 
the  side  walls  forming  a  bed  4  feet  wide  for  staging  purposes. 
Heating  is  efEected  by  three  rows  of  4-inch  piping  round  the 
sides  of  the  house,  the  uppermost  pipe  being  about  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  ventilators.  A  tank  to  hold  250  gallons  of 
water  s  constructed  at  one  corner  by  making  one  of  its  ends 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  gable,  one  of  its  side  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  outside  wall,  the  other  side  being  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  pathway  walls,  the  second  end  being  built  across  the  bed 
for  that  purpose.  The  bottom  is  lined  with  bricks,  and  the 
entire  inside  of  the  tank  covered  with  cement  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  doorway  is  at  one  end  of  the  building.  Coal  ashes 
level  with  the  lowermost  pipe  form  the  bed  on  which  plants 
are  to  be  staged.  The  angle  of  the  roof  is  l6^  All  the 
material  employed,  with  the  exception  of  the  woodwork,  is 
practically  indestructible. 

Modifications  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  pit  would 
make  it  suitable  for  growing  greenhouse  plants,  for  cool 
Orchids,  for  decorative  Ferns,  and  other  purposes.  We  are 
constantly  seeing  comparatively  expensive  structures  attached 
to  villa  residences,  which,  instead  of  being  a  saving  to  their 
owner?)  are  on  the  contrary  a  continual  expense  to  keep  fur- 
nished with  fresh  plants.  The  writer  of  the  articles  on 
"A  Suburban  Garden"  seems  to  have  learnt  the  difference 
between  a  house  built  for  **  show  '*  and  one  built  to  produce 
flowers.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  in  these  articles  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  gardeners  as  well  as  amateurs. 

As  to  fruit  houses,  what  Mr.  Warhurst  states  regarding 


the  pitch  of  Peach  houses  as  determined  by  the  majority  of 
gardeners,  is  surely  incorrect  "  A  steep  pitch  of  50*"  to  60"* " 
might  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  ^  wall-cases,"  but  for  a 
Peach  house  proper  either  12  or  18  feet  in  width  I  can  hardly 
imagine  to  be  the  fact  A  pitch  of  35^  I  would  consider  a 
fair  one,  40''  at  the  outside.  As  to  the  height  of  fronts,  we 
have  a  new  Peach  house  here  with  a  6-foot  front,  specially 
built  so ;  it  allows  for  the  back  wall  bein^  covered  with  trees, 
and  a  trellis  in  front  as  well,  while  there  is  space  in  the  centre 
for  plant-growing.  For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  a  front  of 
4  feet  would  be  more  suitable.  As  to  the  height  of  back  walls, 
they  would  be  a  serious  item  were  roofs  of  60°  angle  a 
necessity.  In  practice,  however,  such  an  angle  is  not  required, 
indeed  would  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  were  houses  thus 
constructed.  I  may,  however,  point  out  a  system,  the  best 
example  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Drumlanrig,  whereby  wdls 
may  be  heightened  cheaply.  This  object  is  gained  by  placing 
the  top  ventilators,  not  on'  the  top  of  the  house,  but  between 
the  ridge  and  the  wall  when  that  happens  to  be  too  low  for 
the  size  of  house  to  be  constructed. 

Flat-roofed  houses  have  this  disadvantage  oompared  with 
thoee  of  a  steep  pitch — the  former  in  damp  weauier  do  not 
throw  water  ofE  the  roof  so  thoroughly  as  do  the  latter,  which 
is  against  the  lasting  qualides  of  the  erection.  They  have, 
however,  the  compensating  advantages  of  being  strocger, 
requiring  less  material  in  their  construction,  and  are  con- 
sequently cheaper,  and  suit  plants  better  than  those  of  a  steep 
pitch.  The  examples  gived  by  Mr.  Warhurst  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  tibere  is  a  prevailing  ignorance  amongst  gardeners 
concerning  a  part  of  their  daily  work  which  reflects  on  us  as  a 
class  in  a  very  uncomplimentary  manner.  This  is  a  question 
particularly  worthy  tne  attention  of  ^oung  men,  who,  as  a 
rule,  have  advantages  during  the  penod  before  they  obtain 
head  places  of  obtaining  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  best  kinds  of 
structures  for  different  kinds  of  plants. — R.  P.  B. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ELECTION. 

As  a  lover  of  the  Chrysanthemum  accept  my  best  thanks  for 
ihe  very  spirited  manner  in  which  you  have  carried  tbroagh  the 
election  of  the  incarved  varieties.  Sach  thiogs  are  not  under- 
taken without  great  cost  and  labour,  but  I  tbink  it  worth  all  the 
trouble,  for  it  settles  a  long-disputed  point,  I  must  confess  I  was 
surprised  in  looking  through  the  returos  at  the  result  of  the 
election. 

Qaeen  of  England  I  should  have  thought  good  enough  to  have 
headed  the  poll,  and  two  others  that  are  in  the  second  twelve  good 
enough  for  tiie  first,  bat  the  majority  of  electors  think  diff'Teutly, 
and  I  consider  the  selection  excellent.  I  hope  we  shall  next  have 
an  election  of  the  Japanese  varieties,  for  I  think  the  returns  of 
these  will  be  more  interesting  than  the  incurved.  Being,  com- 
paratively speaking,  new  compared  with  the  incurved,  it  is  often 
very  perplexing  to  those  who  intend  growing  a  few  to  obtain  a 
reliable  list  of  the  best,  as  writers  seldom  recommend  the  same 
varieties.  I  shall  be  rerj  happy  to  assist. — C.  Wabing,  Prince" 9 
Parky  Liverpool,  » 

I  WAS  extremely  pleased  to  see  the  very  satisfactory  result  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  election.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  service 
to  aU  interested,  and  still  more  to  those  who  are  seeking  iofor- 
mation  relative  to  this  deservedly  popular  flower.  I  notice, 
however,  that  Beverley  and  White  Beverley  are  registered  as  two 
varieties,  whereas  they  are  the  same.  I  elected  Wbite  Beverley 
in  the  second  twelve  as  "  Beverley,"  which  I  believe  is  the  original 
name.  If  we  add  the  votes  accorded  to  Beverley  (10)  to  thoee  of 
White  Beverley  (21)  it  will  place  this  fine  variety  in  the  first 
twenty-fonr,  a  position  it  well  deserves.  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  the  comparatively  large  number  of  first-class  votes  accorded 
to  Mr.  Howe  were  similarly  intended  for  John  Salter,  which 
would  also  result  in  placing  that  well-known  variety  in  a  more 
prominent  position. — ^A.  R.  Cox,  Mm  Hall,  WavertreCy  Liverpool, 

I  BEG  to  draw  yonr  attention  to  the  r«snlt  of  the  polling  for 
the  best  forty-eight  Chrysanihemums.  W.iite  Beverley  stands  at 
No.  30  on  the  list,  with  eight  first-class  votes  and  thirteen  second- 
class  votes—total  twenty-one.  Beverley  stands  at  No.  47  on  the 
list,  with  ten  second-olaai  votes.  As  an  old  grower  I  do  not  know 
any  difference  between  Wbite  Beverley  and  Beveriey  as  usually 
called.    If  identical,  which  I  believe  them  to  be,  the  ten  seoond- 
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cU68  Totes  of  Beverley  fhoold  go  to  White  Beverlej,  briDgiog  that 
variety  up  to  twenty-three  second-clasB  votes  added  to  ^he  eight 
first -olase  ditto— total  thirty-one  votes,  displacing  Mr.  G.  Glean j 
and  Princess  Beatrice.— Thos.  HobbS)  Lorver  Etuton^  BruUl, 


viridisiiima  is  prodacing  its  yellow  flowers.    Myosotig  dissiliflora  is 
blooming,  and  soon  we  sbidl  have  others  to  follow.— Ysrha. 


WATERING  PLANTS. 


That  the  election  of  incurved  Chrysanthemnms,  as  far  as  the 
first  iwenty-four  varieties  are  concerned,  is  a  decided  success  very 
few  will  difipute,  and  that,  considering  there  is  this  nomber  of 
distinct  sorts  of  nearly  equal  merit,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  some  little  difference  of  opinion  in  selecting  the 
best  twelve.  Yet  the  selection  of  any  twelve  does  not  discard 
many  of  the  others  from  being  of  eqtMl  merit,  though  tb^  baive 
been  placed  with  second  honours.  Slightly  different  tastes  In 
arrenKement  of  colouro,  ico,,  have  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with 
the  result  of  the  election,  as,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  my  own 
ideas.  I  am  of  opinion  that  white  being  the  principal  colour,  there 
should  be  at  leant  tbr«^e  whites  in  the  first  twelve.  This  opinion 
I  fiod  lost  me  a  point  Then,  again,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  select  the 
best  br<  nze.  Some,  like  myself,  would  prefer  Bronse  Jardin  for 
its  size  and  substance,  Cithers  prefer  Barbara  f*  r  its  fine  build.  So 
that,  looking  at  these  little  differences  in  this  light,  there  is  a 
remarkable  unsnimoun  agreement  among  those  who  really  know 
anything  about  incurved  Chrysanthemums ;  aad  no  one  knows 
more  than  thooe  who  have  to  cater  for  the  growers  what  the 
value  of  such  an  election  is,  for  many  of  the  lists  given  from  time 
to  time  by  correfpondents  in  the  various  gardening  papers  are 
anything  but  reliable.  I  cannot  see  why  a  florist  should  be  obliged 
to  keep  two  hundred  incurved  varieties  when  a  hundred  would 
suffice. 

Though  the  success  of  the  first  two  selections  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  I  think  many  will  agree  with  me  that  the  remaining 
selections  are  far  from  being  satiafactory.  Tlie  fact  is  there  are 
numbers  of  varieties  scatter^  among  a  multitude  of  growers  who 
think  none  like  their  own.  They  at  once  suppose  ttie  few  they 
possess  are  the  be<«t  to  be  had.  The  number  it  names  given  to 
make  up  the  remaining  twenty*foar  (and  I  understand  that 
several  of  them  have  been  put  down  fur  the  first  seleciion)  is 
marvellous.  We  sre  told  there  are  156  sorts  mentioned  to  make 
a  selection  of  forty -eight.  Many  of  these  sorts  are  altogether 
forgotten  or  else  never  heard  of;  some  are  little  larger  than 
Pompons,  others  are  purely  reflexed  varieties^  aa  Ueimlone  and 
Countess  of  Granville. 

However,  we  have  a  list  of  sixty-two  names  enumerated.  In 
the  firxt  place  we  must  look  at  the  various  sjnonyma,  and  see 
how  materially  tht-t-e  alter  the  list.  For  instance,  Miss  Haiy 
Morgan  has  twelve  votcp,  Pink  Perfection  has  nine ;  these  have 
to  be  added  togetl  er,  and  the  c>ne  variety,  for  such  they  are,  finds 
its  proper  place.  "White  Beverley,  and  Bdverley  too— surely  these 
should  be  sdded.  Next  we  find  Umily  Dale  with  sixtten  and 
Golden  Qm  en  with  twenty.  Thei-e  may  or  may  not  be  exactly 
identical,  yet  I  venture  to  i-ay  most  elictors  have  treated  them  as 
alikr,  so  that  the  one  variety  loses  its  position  through  being 
divided,  i^gain,  Mr.  Howe  and  John  Salter  are  certainly  of 
rqnal  F-ubftance  and  merit ;  in  fact  they  are  so  much  alike  that 
they  cannot  be  well  placed  in  the  Fame  stand  of  twenty-four,  yet 
look  at  their  p* fit ionp— John  Salter,  fifty-two  votes  ;  Mr.  Howe, 
fourteen.  Angelina  suiely  deserves  a  better  position.  I  consider 
it  a  deeded  acqnisiiion  for  its  colour,  whereas  we  could  dispense 
with  ita  parent,  Lady  Blade,  for  colonr,  and  yet  we  find  thirty-two 
points*  difference.  I  can  only  put  these  (what  I  would  term 
irregularities)  in  the  list,  either  from  the  varieties  being  divided 
by  pynoriyms,  or  eltic,  as  in  the  case  of  Angelina,  not  sufficiently 
well  known. 

There  are  a  few  varieties  which  well  deserve  a  place  of  honour 
which  seem  to  have  been  quite  lost  sight  of,  among  which  I 
would  mention  Album  form<>sum,  Luteum  formosum,  Bev.  J, 
Dix,  Jsmea  Laing,  and  Hercules.  They  are  mentioned  among 
the  Fuu'irie^,  but  all  have  a  place  in  forty-eight. 

In  conoluhion,  I  ihiuk  we  have  to  thank  the  Bditors  for  their 
valued  labours  in  bringing  about  Fuch  an  election,  which  will  no 
doubt  induce  criticism  from  otben  besides  myself,  which  wrill  all 
tend  to  the  mntnal  benefit  of  the  many  lovers  of  these  beautiful 
flowers.— N.  Davis,  CamhenvelU 


PPBIKO  Fi.owKRS.— Onr  Hell* bores  are  besntiful  row;  Daphne 
Mnvreum  is  al^o  showing  its  prettj  fiow.  rs.  That  charming  winter 
fiowerer  Erica  cainea,  often  wroiiglv  calUd  Erica  mcditerranea,  \iill 
soon  be  in  full  b«  anty  ;  it  makes  a  fine  edging  in  the  spring  garden, 
winter  Aconitee  (E  anthis  hyeumlis)  are  now  in  bloom.  Snowdrops 
are  opening  their  flcwera.  Arabia  aP/ida  ia  showing  ito  beanUrul 
white  flowers.  The  double  Daisies  (Bellis  perennia  plena)  are  ad- 
vancing.   Jasminum  nndiflotum  is  always  beautiful,  and  Fonythia 


I  HAYS  read  with  interest  Mr.  W.  Taylor's  article  on  this  mb- 
ject  Most  gardeners  will  agree  with  bim  oki  many  points ;  bat  I 
expect  many  like  myself  will  panse  at  one  of  bis  paragiaphs,  and 
that  is  where  he  says^*'WeTe  I  able  to  attend  to  a  honsefnl 
of  plants  myself  I  would  have  the  pots  both  glased  and  withont 
a  hole  for  drainage."  I  was  very  much  surprised  on  reading  it^ 
as  he  is  so  particular  about  drainage  for  his  Vines.  I  have  often 
heard  it  mentioned  that  not  one  young  gardener  in  a  hundred 
knows  how  to  water  a  plant ;  and  I  have  never  seen  anyone  so 

E articular  in  watering  plants  as  my  father.  I  have  often  heard 
im  say  that  when  he  waters  a  plant  he  liked  to  always  see  the 
water  pass  freely  away  thronirh  the  drainage,  and  I  expect  he 
has  grown  as  good  Ericas  and  Lisianthns  Rossellianns  as  any  man 
in  the  country.  I  mention  these  planta  as  they  require  careful 
watenng  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  Mr.  Taylor  also  mentioos 
**  that  he  has  frequently  with  advantage  corked  the  bottom  of  a 
pot  after  it  had  become  full  of  roots."  Has  he  corked  np  the 
bottom  of  a  pot  from  the  first  of  a  plants  existence  ?  as  after  it 
had  become  full  of  roots  it  would  not  be  likely  to  suffer  so  much ; 
or  if  the  pot  was  porous  (and  not  glazed)  it  may  evaporate 
through  the  pot.  l  have  heard  growers  of  delicate  Heaths  say 
that  during  toe  winter  months  they  rubbed  the  sides  of  the  pots 
to  see  if  there  was  moisture  in  the  soil.  If  the  pot  became  damp 
it  was  a  sign  there  was,  if  not  it  waa  dry ;  bat  of  coarse  the  pots 
vied  wen  veiy  poroas.— A.  Toumo. 


CYPBIPEDIUMS. 


{Continued  from  page  118.) 

Obebn-lkavbd  Speciios.— Next  in  interest  to  O.  Spioexiannm, 
which  has  already  been  referred  to,  is  C.  Stoneanum,  one  of  the 
most  handsome  in  the  whole  genus,  and  is  more  frequently  seen 
under  the  name  C.  Btonei ;  but  the  former  termination  is,  I  believe, 
the  correct  one,  as  the  plant  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Stone^ 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Day  of  Tottenham,  who  neither  introduced  nor 
raised  it.     The  species  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  was  sent  to 
England  from  Sarawak  about  thirty  years  ago,  first  passing  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  ic  Co.,  and  thence  to  Mr.  J.  Day,  by 
whose  gardener  it,  amongst  many  other  Orchids  was  exceedingly 
well  cultivated.    For  some  years  it  continued  scarce,  but  fresh 
importations  soon  reduced  the  price,  and  plants  of  moderate  siae 
can  now  be  purchased  at  most  establishments  for  half  a  guinea, 
a  comparatively  small  nrice  fur  such  a  beautiful  Orchid.    It  has 
narrow  green  leaves  and  spikes  of  two  to  four  fiowers,  the  8e|ials 
of  which  are  white,  the  don>al  sepal  being  broad,  somewhat  heart- 
6ha(ied,  and  streaked  on  the  back  with  purple.    The  petals  in  the 
ordinary  form  are  narrow,  yellowish,  with  purple  spots,  and  the 
lip,  which  is  of  good  sise  and  finely  formed,  is  bright  shining  rosy 
purple  veined  with  a  daiker  »-hade.     Ibis,  the  original  type,  is, 
however,  far  surpasised  by  the  magnificent  variety  platytssnium, 
the  broad-petaled  form  of  C.  Stoneanum,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
handsome  of  the  genus,  aa  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable. 
It  first  fiowered  in  Mr.  J.  Day's  collection  sixteen  years  since,  and 
wai*  probably  received  with  plants  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  when 
its  fiowers  were  produced  it  created  quite  a  sensation  amongst 
Orchid  growers.    It  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  species  by 
its  much  broader  petals,  which  are  beautifully  spotted  with  dark 
purple,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  also  finely  streaked  with  purple. 
There  are  few  plants  of  this  variety  in  cultivation,  and  it  will 
doubtlessly  continue  scarce  for  some  time  yet,  though  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  increase  so  valuable  a  plant    When  Mr.  Day*i 
Orchids  were  sold  in   1881  t^o  specimens  of  this  variety  were 
included,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
for  140  guineas,  and  the  other,  I  believe,  by  a  London  nurseryman 
for  20  guineas  less.    Neither  of  these  were  of  great  siae,  the  last 
mentioned  only  having  two  shoots  and  seven  leaves  ;  and  yet  the 
purchasers  did  not  obtain  thef«  prises  without  experiencing  sharp 
competition,  as  the  prices  indicate,  and  that  given  for  the  first 
plant  is  said  to  be  bv  far  the  highest  sum  that  has  ever  been  paid 
for  a  single  Orchid.    It  has  now  enriched  the  Burford  Lodge 
collection,  and  will  always  posress  an  hiftorical  interest,  even 
when  other  plants  of  the  same  variety  ^hall  be  readily  obtainable 
for  as  many  shillings  as  that  cof>t  pounds. 

Several  other  >arietie8  of  C.  Stoneanum  are  seen  in  collections 
which  greatly  surpass  the  common  form  in  sise  of  flower  and 
richness  of  colour,  but  none  equals  that  described  above.  One  of 
the  largest  specimens  and  the  best  variety  that  I  nave  seen  is  that 
in  Mrs.  Torres  collection  at  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  which  has  been 


1  bj  Mr.  Child  on  aonnl  oocamoiu  at  tbn  Boral  Botania 
Bocieifs  ahowB,  Begeufa  Patk,  uiil  kt  the  Eojal  HoTtiODltaral 
8aeiet7'B  uhibitiani.  On  toot  ooouioa«  I  have  wen  It  witli 
two  doeen  fiowera,  or  (our  to  «acb  of  tha  fire  tpikes.  A  biitU 
piioe  bu  been  refuted  for  thte  plant 

Nearl7  related  to  C.  StoaeaiKmi  ii  another  attnctive  ipedsi— 
C,  IwlgatDm,  but  they  are,  however,  readily  diatingniiihod.  The 
Utter  baa  flowers  aimilar  in  ihape  to  G.  Stoneannm,  the  doraal  Bepal 
being  broad  and  beart-ebaped,  white  or  yollowUb,  hot  it  is 
leRDlarlT  atreaked  with  purple  on  the  front  inrface  instead  of 
the  back,  the  petals  being  narrow,  6  to  6  inobea  long,  pale  yellow 
with  beaiT  maqiinal  spots  of  parple,  and  the  lip  is  also  of  a 
^ellowi^  hne.    When  well  ftrown  this  is  scarcely  less  attiaoUTB 

"  "■  nn.and  like  that  it  requires  a  high  temperatnm  to 

Plants  wen  first  introdooed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Teltob, 


d  with  it 


-  -  —  -  jg  growing  in  large 

^..n  the  roota  of  Tanda  Batemaoni, 

C,  Lowli  Is  one  of  the  oldest  species  ot  the  green-leaved  group. 


Pig.  U^-Cyy^fibaa  LowlL 
having  made  its  appearance  in  England  in  1847,  when  it  was 
introdnced  from  its  native  home,  Borneo.  Though  lesa  beautiful 
than  the  two  preceding,  it  passeSBea  aitractions  of  no  mean  oider, 
and  is  included  in  moat  lares  coUectious.  I'he  accompanying 
woodcnt  (fig.  44)  Bhoifs  the  f.irm  of  the  flowers  very  rstthfutly, 
and  one  of  the  cbi«(  distiogaisbijig  cbBTacterB,the8paifanlBte  form 
of  the  petals,  will  be  at  once  noticed.  These  sre  narrow  and 
greenisb  yellow  at  the  base  spotted  wtlh  yelbw,  and  gradually 
wldvn  to  the  tip,  which  is  snffuaed  with  a  rosy  tinge ;  the  lip  is 
pninlish  green,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  alro  greeaish  and  purple  at 
tfaebase.  Tbia  is  a  fiee-growiug  specier,  but  it  never  flowers  so 
abundantly  as  it  is  raid  to  do  in  its  native  home,  where  plant* 
have  been  observed  bearing  spikes  of  six  and  seven  floweis  each, 

C.  viUosnm  can  only  be  ooDsidered  to  rank  next  to  C.  iusigne 
as  a  nsetnl  garden  plant  that  is  easily  grown  and  flowers  freely. 
This  Bno  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  being  found  In  Mnatmein  at 
conriderable  elevations,  niually  npwaids  of  4000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  ha*  been  well  known  in  cultivation  for  ten  years  or 
more.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
time  its  flowers  last  in  good  condition  either  cat  or  on  the  pisat. 
Hne  Bpeclmeng  sre  readily  obtained,  and  it  is  one  of  the  cbief 
fovonrites  for  ezbibitiou,  as  it  bears  transit  well,  and  a  plant  will 
often  continne  in  flower  tbtonghont  April  and  Hay.  The  blooms 
are  large,  C  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  snd  petals  similar 
in  colour,  which  it  very  pecaliar—a  bright  yellowish  brown  with 


a  distbct  pnrpliih  tnige,  the  lip  being  alio  brcwni,  and  the  whole 
■nrfaoe  of  the  flower  has  a  shining  appearance  as  if  it  had  been 
polisbed.  This  Is  oftan  seen  at  exhibitions,  and  some  ot  tbe  Qneat 
aamples  in  eultlvatfoa  are  tboro  in  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams'  naraery. 
Upper  HoUoway,  where  amoagat  many  other  useful  Orchids  they 
are  admirably  grown. 

There  is  ooe  member  of  the  genns  which  scarcely  needs  describ- 
ing, so  widely  is  it  known  and  so  generally  is  it  cultivated— 
namely,  C.  insigne,  and  where  one  Orohid  only  is  grown  this  is 
Dearly  certain  to  be  tbe  favonred  selection.  Whether  in  Orchid 
bouses  proper,  stoves,  vineries,  or  even  greenboases,  this  plant 
seems  to  thrive  aearly  equally  well  if  we  exncpt  the  last  mentioned, 
though  1  have  occa*ionally  seen  healthy  plants  in  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  that,  In  a  vioerj,  however,  tbe  plant  succeeds 
admirably,  and  this  is  agreat  arivsntPKB  where  there  is  no  special 
accommodation  for  Orchids.  However,  I  would  recommend  those 
doubtfol  lespecting  the  culture  of  this  Cypripedinm  to  peruse  tbe 
concise  notes  upon  tbe  Bnbjpct  by  Mr.  W.  Bardney,  psge  111  of 
this  Jonmal,  February  12tb,  1880. 

Several  varieties  of  this  species  h»ve  made  their  appearance, 
hut  undonbte<lly  tbe  beat  is  0.  inaigne  Manlei,  which  has  a  more 
highly  coloured  floww  as  r^atds  the  petals  and  lip,  the  dorsal 
sepal  bein^  la^e,  and  tbe  upper  halt  is  pure  white.  G,  inngoe 
Chantinii  is  very  dmllar  to  tbe  above,  and  indeed  In  many  cases 
plants  under  tbe  two  names  are  identical;  but  I  have  sren  a  variety, 
said  to  be  the  true  one,  which  diflPers  io  the  growth  and  foliage 
from  Maolei.  The  apeciw  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  exotic 
(Jypripediums,  ^xclnsfve  ot  some  Americsn  apecteg  which  were 
introduced  at  the  close  of  last  ccoiuty.  C  innigne  and  C.  veous- 
tnm  are  the  only  two  Asiatic  species  menUoDed  in  Bweet's 
"Ilnrlus  Britannicns"  0827),  the  latter  having  b^en  obtained  in 
1818,  and  the  other  in  1819,  bi.lh  having  been  introduced  through 
Dr,  Wallich.  The  earliest  figure  I  bate  seen  is  in  tha  "Botaoical 
Magaiine  '\  for  1836  (Bg.  3413),  vthioh  represents  a  flower  ol  good 
■ize,  bnt  with  much  more  green  in  it  than  we  ever  spe  it  now. 

In  ray  provions  notes  upon  the  Marble-leaved  C.Tprlpedioras 
the  cbsimlng  Utile  species  C.  nivpum  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
It  should  have  been  named  with  0.  concolor,  ss  tbey  are  alike  in 
habit  and  form  ot  the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  pre'tily  spotted, 
the  flowers  being  very  neat  In  form,  wiib  ovate  or  elliptical  sepals 
and  pelsls.  nearly  equal  in  sise  and  form,  soft  white,  the  petals 
dotted  with  crimson  near  tbe  base,  and  tbe  sepaU  stained  with  a 
similar  tint  on  the  back.  Tbe  lip  is  egg-shaped  and  pure  white 
It  is  a  native  of  some  small  islands  between  Singapore  and  Borneo, 
whence  it  was  imported  about  twelve  yeaia  since  by  Mr.  W,  Bull, 
and  it  has  also  been  fonnd  on  the  coaaC  of  Siam.  An  erceilent 
Aimre  ot  the  species  was  given  in  this  Journal,  page  3^ 
1B7I,-L.  C48TL1. 

(To  bs  continued.) 
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POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET, 

f  In Uu fnllinrtiig aaW) lbs DKnns  1. 1. md  (Imitate  ArM  earlT, gBcoiK 


r  mirkeb  pnqioHj  by  ttas  nqncUvs 


BBCrORDBBIiiB.— 1.  First  week  inUarch.  'SacimerBmitta  Kidney, 
Old  Aebleaf.  and  Veilcb's  Improved  AshlFat.  Soil.— Heavy,  "z. 
Middle  or  end  ot  Marob.  >Myatt'e  Prolific,  School maater,  and  'Snt- 
fons'  King.  BoiL— Heavy.  S.  April,  ■aoolch  Chimpian,  UaEnnm 
Bonum,  'Dunbar  Regent,  and  Fatenon'i  Yictoria.  Sni].— Very 
heavy.  Hanorea  and  Appltcatioe. — Stable  manure  from  eld  hotbeds 
for  early  gulden  Potatoes.  Farmyard  and  Odams'  manure  for  fi^ld 
Potatoes.  Ground  dngfor  garden  planting  ;  ploughed  foe  field  plant- 
ing.—Chaklbs  BoTTana,  Luton  Soo  Pari  OirdmM. 

BBRKeaiHK.- 1.  February  and  March,  •gnttons'  or  Rivera'  Ash- 
leaf  (nqnally  good),  Bnttons'  First  and  Best,  Earlv  Bnrder,  Fillbasket. 
I  tried  a  seedling  raised  by  Hr.  Fenn,  who  called  it  Sulfaimpstead 
AbboU  ;  It  will  be  eent  out  next  year  bv  M»«era.  Sutton.  It  proved 
one  ot  the  finest  earlies  I  ever  grew.  Boil.— I  always  f  eiect  the  driest 
and  lightest  bo'ders,  which  are  made  l!)thter  with  the  soil  or  manore 
added  In  the  drills  thickly.  2.  March.  Beading  Runsel,  'Lady 
Trusoolt,  'Fiftyfold,  Battona'  Early  Reeent.  Soil— This  is  made 
to  a  medium  soil,  although  naturally  heavy,  resting  on  strung 
olay.  All  Boila  of  a  light  nature  are  brought  to  the  Porato  quarters, 
or  we  oonld  not  grow  Potatoes  here,  it  beintt  so  vry  siifl.  8, 
March  and  April.  •Magnum  B.'n.iio,  'Reading  H.;ro,  *Seotob 
Champion  (for  field),  FaUsnon'a  Victoria.  Soil.  ~  The  same  as 
""1  preoedine.    Manures  and  Application. — Old  Mn«hrooni  beds  and 

f  Boll  with  soot  and  lalt  added. 

oot  wide,  both  nnder  and  on  die  a     ,         ,      . 
giving  plenty  of  room  to  the  Mta  it  is  almnat  impcaible  ti 
mannre  aitb  tbe  materials  as  stated  above.    Salt  and  aooc  are  nsea 
aaoording  to  the  quantity  ot  leaf  poil  and  MuBbroom-bnl  maCarial. 
General  Caltnral  Remaika. — All  Potato  g-ound  where  possible  is  dug 


I 


up  roQ^hlj  earlj  in  the  antnmn,  no  manure  beinff  then  added.  In 
the  Bpnng,  when  planting  time  uomee,  it  is  again  dng  and  planted  aa 
the  work  prooeeds.  The  sets,  aooording  to  the  kind  or  height,  are 
giyen  plenty  of  room,  so  that  they  are  never  crowded.  Dwarf  kinds 
are  planted  26  inohes  from  row  to  row,  15  inches  apart  in  the  row ; 
medium  growers  are  80  inches  from  row  to  row,  18  inohes  in  the  row ; 
tall  kinds,  snch  as  Magnum  Bonam  and  Beading  Hero,  8  feet  apart 
each  way.  I  generally  plant  the  sets  not  more  than  4  inches  under 
the  soil,  but  earth  up  well ;  the  last  time  one  man  follows  another, 
and  presses  the  soil  up  well  to  the  steois  with  his  hands.  I  hare 
tried  many  kinds  of  Potatoes,  and  for  seren  years  hare  had  most  of 
new  kinds  ss  they  have  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  in  eyeiy  kind 
tried  have  found  the  manure  I  name  to  answer  the  best,  but  so  much 
would  not  answer  on  lighter  soils  and  in  dry  weather.  I  must  also 
say  that  for  quality  those  raised  by  Mr.  Fenn  of  late  years  are  the 
finest,  excepting  the  Asbleaf  section.  I  nerer  plant  sets  with  more 
than  two  eves,  and  for  exhibition  only  one.— GHAaLSB  ILOTT,  Woke- 
JUld  Park,  Mortimer. 

1.  First  week  in  February.  Early  Handsworth,  *BiTers'  Boyal  Ash- 
leaf,  •Yeitch's  Asbleaf.  Myatt's  Asbleaf.  SoU.— Ligbt.  2.  Third  week 
in  Febrnary.  Buttons'  Woodstock  Kidney,  ♦Buttons'  Fiftyfold,  ♦But- 
tons' Beading  Bnaset,  Buttons'  Early  Border.  Boil.— Light.  8.  First 
week  in  March.  Paterson's  Yiciona,  ♦Buttons'  Beading  Hero,  Mag- 
num  Bonam,  ♦Bootch  Champion.  Boil.— Light.  Gultunu  Bemarks.— 
Garden  Potatoes.— We  lightly  manure  our  Potato  land  in  the 
autumn  and  ridge  it,  fork  it  over  in  February,  and  plant  with  a 
pin,  allowing  8  feet  from  each  row  and  2  feet  from  each  set.  Field 
Late  PoUtoes.— Field  Potato  land  is  dunged  in  the  autumn,  about 
eight  loads  to  the  acre,  ploughed  early  in  the  autumn,  and  again 
ploughed  in  the  spring  the  reverse  way,  and  well  harrowed  when  the 
land  IS  dry  enough.  Distance  between  the  rows  2  feet  6  inches ;  1  foot 
6  inches  between  the  sets.- William  Mkads,  BecheU  Park, 

1.  Fourth  week  in  March.  ♦Kentish  or  Mona's  Pride,  Myatt's  Asb- 
leaf. Boil. — ^A  medium  soil  will  sait  the  abore-named  varieties  the 
best.  2.  Fourth  week  in  March.  ♦American  Purple,  Early  Bose, 
Bcboolmaster.  ♦Beading  Busset.  BoiL— A  light  soil  will  be  found  the 
be«t  for  the  above.  3.  First  week  in  March.  ♦Paterson's  Victoria, 
♦Mapnum  Bonum,  ♦White  Elephant.  Boil.— A  rather  poor  medium 
soil  IS  most  soitable  for  these.  Manures  and  Application.— I  recom- 
mend manuring  the  previous  season  and  cropping  it  with  green  vege- 
tables before  cropping  the  land  with  Potatoes,  and  if  wood  ashes  can 
be  obtained  I  lav  the  sets  in  the  trench  and  cover  them  with  the 
ashes.  Cultural  Bemarks. — I  have  grown  a  great  number  of  varieties 
of  Potatoes,  but  have  found  very  few  that  are  really  good  for  table. 
I  grew  about  forty  varieties  last  season.  The  Amencan  Purple  I 
found  to  be  the  b^t,  as  when  cooked  it  is  snow  white  and  very 
floury.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  when  grown  on  a  light  soiL — ^William 
Bkarrott,  Wodley  /Irs,  Maidenhead  Thicket. 

1.  First  week  in  April.  Hammersmith  Kidney,  Mona's  Pride, 
♦Myatt's  Asbleaf,  Porter's  Excelsior.  Boil.— Light  gravelly  loam, 
resting  on  a  shingly  subsofl.  2.  First  week  in  April.  ♦Bnowflake, 
Lapstone,  Dawe's  Matchless.  ♦Dalmahoy.  Boil.— Soil  the  same  as  for 
first  earhos.  8.  End  of  March.  ♦Paterson's  Yidoria,  Magnum 
Bonum,  ♦York  Begent,  Beading  Hero.  Boil.  — A  fine  productive 
loam  of  medium  texture  on  a  subsoil  of  chalk.  Manures  and  Appli- 
cation.—Our  first  and  second  earlies  generally  have  a  good  dxessmg 
of  spent  hotbed  manure  forked  in  at  time  of  planting.  Late  varieties 
receive  a  dressing  of  well-decomposed  farmyard  manure,  ploughed  in 
about  the  middle  of  January.  Cultural  Bemarks.— We  generally 
rely  upon  the  old  standard  varieties,  as  a  great  many  of  the  newer 
introductions  do  not  give  satisfaction,  although  I  think  Beading  Hero 
will  prove  an  exception.  As  a  first  early  Hammersmith  Kidney  is  all 
that  could  be  desiriii  with  us.  I  find  early  planting  is  a  great  mis- 
take, especially  with  ns,  as  we  are  situated  In  a  valley  close  to  the 
river  Thames.— S.  Mobtivir,  The  Gardem,  Purley  Park,  Beading, 

1.  Early  in  March.  Yeitch's  Improved  Asbleaf,  Early  Coldstream. 
Soil.- Heavy,  with  a  chalk  subsoil,  and  is  the  same  in  both  the 
following  cases.  2.  End  of  March  or  early  in  April.  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Badstock  Beauty,  Lapstone.  8.  Early  in  April.  ♦Magnum 
Bonum,  Scotch  Champion,  Beading  Hero,  Paterson's  Yictoria. 
Manures  and  Application. — No  manure  is  given  when  the  tubers  are 
planted,  but  they  are  planted  where  the  ground  was  manured  one 
year  previouFly.  No  artificial  manure  is  used,  as  we  have  plenty  of 
stable  manure  here,  and  the  quality  of  the  tubers  is  not  so  good 

when  too   much  manure  is   employed.      Cultural   Bemarks. ^The 

earliest  Potatoes  are  laid  singly  to  sprout  some  time  before  planting 
and  are  planted  2  feet  apart  between  the  rows,  and  1  foot  from  set  to 
set,  the  two  early  kinds  mentioned  being  of  very  good  quality.  The 
later  kinds  are  planted  atvaiious  distances  apart  from  2  to  8  feet 
between  the  rows,  according  to  the  strcusfth  of  the  haulm.  Magnum 
Bonum  is  a  first-class  Potato  for  field  culturo  in  this  neighboni^ood 
Yicar  of  Lalebam  is  a  wonderful  cropper,  but  does  not  eat  well  grown 
on  our  heavy  soil.  Buttons'  PrizeUker  cropped  well,  and  the  tubers 
when  cooked  were  of  first-rate  quality.  Buttons'  Beading  Hero 
cropped  well,  and  was  free  from  disease  and  of  good  qnaUty  when 
cooked.  I  think  these  two  kinds  worthy  of  extensive  oultivatimi 
but  have  not  yet  seen  them  tried  for  field  culture— Josbua  ATkivb' 
LocHfige  Gardens,  Wantage.  ' 

1.  The  two  first  in  frames  in  January,  in  open  ground  the  middle 
of  ApriL    Buttons'  Selected  Asbleaf,  Buttons'  Early  Border,  Buttons' 


Field  Asbleaf,  Sattons'  Ladj  Truscott  Soil.— A  fair  sound  gravelly 
loam  is  tbe  nature  of  my  soil.  The  middle  of  April,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
most  suitable  time  for  all  the  early  sorts  in  the  open  ground,  for  if 
planted  earlier  they  aie  in  too  muon  danger  of  being  cut  ofE  by  frost. 
2.  Middle  of  ApiiL  Buttons'  Woodstock,  Buttons'  Early  Begent, 
Buttons'  Prizetaxer,  Buttons'  Beading  Busset.  Soil. — Same  as  for 
first  earlies.  8.  The  Fiftyfold  and  Standard  middle  of  April,  Hero 
and  Magnum  the  middle  of  March  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  tbe 
nround  suitable.  Buttons'  Standard,  Buttons'  Fif^old,  Buttons' 
Beading  Hero,  Buttons'  Magnum  Bonum.  Soil. — If  a  low-lying, 
stiff,  cold  soil  defer  the  planting  till  ApriL  An  extensive  trial  oi 
autumn-planted  Potatoes,  with  their  exact  prototypes,  planted  last 
April,  was  carried  out  at  tne  Messrs.  Buttons'  trial  grounds,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Early  Border  and  Fenn's  Graft  Hybrid,  every  sort 
turned  out  quite  one-third  less  in  produce  from  those  which  wero 
autumn-planted.  Manures  and  Application.— I  never  was  an  advocate 
for  raw  manures — ^vis.,  farmyard  or  other  dungs,  at  planting  time.  I 
use  these  for  other  crops  a  year  previously,  and  I  may  say,  for  my 
experience,  I  have  used  but  little  of  the  artificial  manures.  Dissolved 
bones  mixed  with  road  grit,  ditch  cleanings,  and  matters  of  this  sort, 
cannot  be  used  amiss  at  the  time  of  planting,  more  or  less,  aooording 
to  the  stamina  of  the  soil.  Quicklime  is  good  for  stiff  loam  or  on 
clay,  and  wood  ashes  are  always  acceptable  to  me.  Cultural  Bemarks. 
— I  may  say  that  I  now  grow  Potatoes  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
was  my  wont  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  adopt  the  nicety  of  cultivation 
that  I  then  took  so  much  pleasure  to  write  about.  I  do  not  depart, 
however,  from  the  advice  1  gave  in  the  old  Cottage  Gardener  in  re- 

gard  to  very  early  produce — ^vis.,  by  selecting  the  seed  when  the  crop 
\  dng,  preserving  it  in  shallow  la^rers  where  they  can  be  easily 
covered  m  case  of  frosts.  Under  this  management  the  tubers  will 
have  made  strong  sturdy  shoots  by  the  beginning  of  ApriL  When 
young  Potatoes  are  required  for  early  market  purposes  they  should 
be  planted  by  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  quite  three  weeks  in 

Ereoocitv  may  be  calculated  upon ;  but  the  young  growing  tops  moat 
e  carefully  watched  for,  ana  covered  or  earthed  over  to  prevent 
injury  from  frosts.— Bobkbt  Fknk ,  Bviham^Uad  AbboUy  near  Jteading. 


BnoKiiroHAMSHiRB.— 1.  As  early  in  February  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  permit.  ♦Early  Bird,  ♦Yeitch's  Asbleaf,  and  Buby. 
Boil. — ^Mostly  planted  on  boiden,  which  are  of  a  light  rich  loam. 
2.  Middle  of  Maroh.  ♦Myatt's  Asbleaf,  Dalmahoy,  ♦Prince  Arthur, 
♦Paterson's  Yictoria,  Schoolmaster.  Sou. — Moderately  heavy  loam. 
8.  Middle  of  April.  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  Scotch  Champion,  ♦i>unbar 
Begent,  Yicar  of  Lalebam.  SoiL— We  have  medium  and  heavy  loam 
used  for  this  crop.  In  dry  autumns  the  heavy  loams  produce  best 
results.  Manures  and  Application. — ^The  Aylesbury  Native  Guano, 
wood  ashesj  stable  manure,  and  charred  garden  refuse.  Manures  are 
dng  in  thendges  in  the  autumn,  native  guano  and  wood  ashes  strewn 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ridges,  and  mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting. 
Caltural  Bemarks.— All  the  grouud  intended  for  Potatoes  is  ridged 
early  in  autumn ;  for  late  varieties  8  feet  apart,  early  varieties 
24  f^et  apart.  The  sets  are  planted  between  the  ridges  and  slightly 
covered  with  the  loose  soil  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges.  As  they  grow 
the  soil  is  kept  drawn  up  to  them,  and  sometimes  the  soil  l>etween 
the  ridges  is  forked  over.  I  have  grown  here  over  forty  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  but  at  present  our  main  crops  are  of  the  id>ove  varieties. 
I  am  growing  Beading  Hero,  but  cannot  form  an  opinion  of  it  at 
present — J.  Smith,  Mentmere^  Leighlon  Butsard. 

1.  Pint  or  second  week  in  Febrnary.  Yeitch's  Asbleaf,  I^dy 
Paget,  Earl^  Bird,  Union.  Soil.— Light  and  rich,  in  which  the 
Asbleaf  section  does  remarkably  welL  2.  Early  Bose,  Covent  Gar- 
den Perfection,  Climax,  Early  Coldstream.  Soil. — Light  and  rich. 
Intermediate  crops  lifted  early  are  excellent  in  all  respects.  8.  School- 
master, Magnum  Bonum,  Paterson's  Yictoria,  Champion.     SoiL 

Light,  rich.  Late  kinds  produce  too  much  haulm,  but  yield  abun- 
dantly. Cultural  Bemarks. —  Potatoes  are  chiefly  grown  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  from  good  cultivation  has  naturally  become 
very  rich,  and  requires  no  manure  for  the  Potato  crop.--Gso.  Thob. 
MiLBB,  Wffoombe  Abbey  Gardem, 


Cambridgbbhiri.- 1.  About  14th  of  February.  Myatt's  Ashleaf 
Yeitch's  Asbleaf,  Early  Bose.  SoiL — Yery  light  and  sandy ;  gravel 
subsoil.  2.  About  15th  of  Maroh.  ♦Late  Bose.  8.  First  week  in  ApriL 
♦Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Scotch  Champion.  Manures  and  Application.^* 
I  always    use  well-decayed  farmyard  manure,  digging  in  a  good 

dressing  at  least  six  weeks  before  planting.    Cultural  Bemarks. 

In  planting  I  draw  drills  in  preference  to  usfaig  a  blunt  dibber,  as  It 
does  not  leave  a  hard  bottom  for  the  sets  to  rest  on.  I  keep  them 
well  hoed,  and  as  soon  as  ripe  take  them  up,  and  do  not  leave  them 
in  the  ground,  as  often  seen,  chooeing  dry  weather  for  the  operation, 
and  they  will  cook  flouiy.- F.  Orchard,  The  Gardent,  AiingtonSaU, 

1.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first  week  in  April,  except  for 
extra  early,  which  I  plant  in  the  latter  end  of  Febrnary.  ♦Myatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  ♦Buttons'  Fillbasket,  Triumph,  Beauty  of  Kent. 
Soil. — ^From  light  to  stiffish  loam.  2.  About  tbe  middle  of  Maroh. 
Woodstock  Kidney,  ♦Covent  Garden  Perfection,  ♦Dalmahoy.  Pride  of 


etiffish  loam.  Maourea  uid  Application.— Stable  mannre,  pig  njs- 
nnre,  and  ilaaghter-honee  manore,  inolnding  blood,  to  whloh  I  add 
about  hair  a  hnndred weight  of  salt  and  1  bmhel  of  soot,  and  mix 
all  tOBGtber.  The  quantity  of  ealt  and  soot  ia  for  aboat  a  ton. 
I  nse  about  B  tons  per  acre.  Caltnral  Eemarks.— I  dig  the  land  a 
■pit  deep  early  In  tiie  antnmQ,  and  leave  it  as  Toai{b  u  pouible ; 
and  as  eoon  as  the  fniat  sets  in  I  place  the  manure  on  the  land  in 
hempt,  and  as  aoon  as  it  breaks  op  I  spread  the  mannre  as  erenly  as 
possible,  and  then  fork  the  land  over,  well  mixing  the  rainnre  vith 
tbe  soil  and  breaking  all  Iniiips,  and  as  soon  as  the  land  u  fairlj  drf 
I  dimw  diills  for  the  aarly  aorta  2  faeC  apart,  for  tba  late  S  feet 
6  iDches  apart,  and  coTsr  as  lightl;  as  I  can.  Thej  are  hoed  nntil 
theTarefltforeartbing,  whiahldoaaaoon  as  tbey  are  abont  S  incbes 
high,  and  then  agaio  in  abont  three  weeks  I  draw  aome  more  soil  to 


Bicelsior,  Dalmahoy.  8.  Second  week  in  March.  Bchcol  master, 
MagDiim  Bonnm,  Scotch  Champion,  York  Regent.  Mannrea  and 
Application.— Apply  plenty  of  gatden  refuse,  bnrnt,  mixed  with  well- 
decayed  leaf  soil.  At  the  time  of  planting  give  a  good  dreseing  of 
soot,  also  on  a  rainj  day  before  earthing  np.  Cnltnral  Bemarks. — 
I  alwajalike  to  dig  and  plant  at  the  same  time.  In  fine  weather  it 
possible.  If  not  6ae  I  hare  a  board  to  run  the  barrow  oc  with  the 
mixture,  as  before  stated.  I  have  linea  2  or  B  feet  apart  accord- 
ing to  the  sorts  I  am  planting.  Cut  down  atraight  with  the  spade 
about  G  or  6  inches  deep,  pot  about  3  inches  of  the  prepared  aoil  in, 
and  then  put  the  set  on  it  and  fill  np  with  the  mixture,  contiuuing 
till  finished.  Tbat  is  the  way  I  have  to  do  with  my  heavy  soil.— 
Wu-LIAH  HVMPHBBTS,  Wimpolt  GaTdou,  Boj/ilen. 


corresponding  with  the  cnt  on  the  scion,  and  apply  it.  Tbe  larger 
a  stock  is  the  more  scions  will  be  pot  on  the  top  of  it.  To  render 
the  union  moM  complete,  a  Bpaoe  of  2  inches  should  interrene 
between  Ihem.  A  ligature,  not  too  close  nor  too  tight,  ia  necessary 
After  the  insertion  ol  the  scions.  Wax  or  clay  ia  applied,  and  the 
adherence  of  the  was  is  facilttAted  by  wiping  oS  the  sap  iuning 
from  the  ampnt*ted  parts. 

Fig.  46  repTeeentt  &  crown  graft  tied  and  waxed.  The  wax  is 
spread  on  the  ampatated  part  (a)  of  the  stock,  on  the  woaad  (a) 
at  tbe  janction  of  the  scion  with  the  stock,  and  on  the  top  of  tbe  cat 
scion  (o).  The  terminal  bnd  (D)  is  not  corered,  nor  tbe  embedded 
bni  <T)  in  the  incision.      Crown  grafting  is,  therefot«,  India* 

C sable  when  operating  on  large  trees,  and  a  great  Dauber  ot 
aches  can  be  prodnced  to  correspond  t«  the  nourishment 
Mpplied  by  the  roots. 

Obdihart  Cbowk  OEArriNO.  —  Given  a  stock  (Ag-  *8.  B> 
headed  down,  three  scions  (o  c"  a")  are  innerted  upon  it  in  pro- 
portion to  ita  diameter.  It  wonld  be  difflcnlt  to  place  many 
scions  without  splitting  the  bark  at  least  in  only  one  part.  The 
tension  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  many  shoots  will  end  in 
rending  the  cortical  layers.  I'hat  accident  can  be  prevented  by 
a  lODgiladinal  incision  (d),  which  not  only  facilitates  the  slldine 
of  the  scion  if,  bat  permits  the  others  (c  and  ^)  to  t>e  at  ease,  and 
not  to  threaten  the  splitting  of  the  bark  of  ibe  stock.  When  tied, 
" 1  o(  the  stem,  the  top  of  tbe  scions,  and  front 


GBAFTIKG. 

CBOWN  aRAmNG. 
This  ia  a  very  simpls  and  usefnl  method,  and  is  adapted  to 
■toeka  of  different  stxes,  and  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  It  la  done 
in  spring  as  soon  aa  the  bark  rises  freely  from  the  alburnum,  hot 
Cftre  must  be  taken  to  prepare  the  scions  as  baa  been  previously  de- 
scribed.  The  upper  half  of  tbe  scion  should  haye  two  or  three  eyes. 


ne.  u.  Tig,  it. 

and  its  lower  shoold  have  a  long  slanting  cot,  beglnniug  opposite 
a  hud  and  terminating  in  a  thin  point.  A  small  notch  or  shoulder 
St  the  upper  part  ot  uie  cut  is  useful,  as  it  keeps  the  scion  a*  it 
seated  on  tbe  stock.  The  insertion  ol  the  scion  is  in  the  head  ot 
the  stock  on  the  cnt  between  the  bark  and  tbe  wood,  and  both 
side*  ot  the  point  o(  the  scion  shoold  he  cnt  thin  to  facilitate  it« 
aiidiDK  ini  and  that  point  is  often  moialened  between  the  lips. 
A  amall  instrument  of  wood  or  Itott,  wedge-shaped  at  the  point, 
ia  nMd  to  raise  the  bark  and  to  facilitate  tbe  introduction  ot  the 
■cion,  which  is  slipped  in  between  tbe  bark  and  tbe  wood.  The 
introdocUon  of  toe  scion  ia  strnpMed  in  moat  eases  by  the  cir- 
(nilation  ot  the  sap,  which  separates  the  bark  from  the  alburnum. 
However,  it  happens  tbat  scions  ot  a  large  aiie  threaten  to  tear 
Uw  tiHoel ;  to  Avoid  this  take  off  a  iIkn  of  bark  from  the  stock 


GROWING  DWARF  LUCDLIAS. 
In  last  week's  Jonmal  "  J,  J."  asks  for  any  information  bearing 
on  the  cultivation  ot  dwarf  plants  ot  Lacalia  gratlnima.  Tbat 
saeh  can  he  grown  succetsfolly  I  have  proved,  and  plants  rooted 
at  this  season  will,  if  liberally  treated,  give  good  heads  of  flower 
in  November.  Tbe  chief  difScutty  ia  in  propagating  tbe  plant*. 
If  "J.  J."  haa  a  propagating  case  with  a  good  bottom  beat,  and 
can  procure  good  cuttii^;* — that  shoold  not  be  too  hard — he  need 
not  rear  the  resnlt  The  shoots  produced  behind  last  year's  flower 
heads  are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  These  should  be  taken  oS 
with  a  good  bed  and  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots  of  very  sandy 
toil,  water  them,  and  plnnge  them  in  the  case.  Keep  tbe  case 
close  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  and  only  give  snfflcient  moistare 
to  prevent  flagging.  When  the  cnttings  are  rooted  they  should  be 
ca^nlly  removed  from  tbe  propagating  case,  taking  care  tbat 
they  do  not  flag  after  removal.  When  the  thumb  pots  are  filled 
wiui  roots  the  plant*  should  have  a  shift  into  C-inch  pots,  employ. 
iog  rich  compost,  and  when  established  they  must  be  placed  in  a 
light  position  in  a  cool  stove  or  intermediate  house.  The  plant* 
mnat  be  kept  fne  ttom  red  spider,  and  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  flag,  as  tney  soon  lose  their  leaves  if  at  any  time  the  soil  he* 
cornea  dry.  Treated  in  this  way  tew  ot  the  plant*  will  fail  to 
produce  good  beads  ot  flowers.— E,  B. 


MAKING  AND  RENOVATING  LAWNS. 
(Cnntinued  /rem  page  SS.) 


this  surface  a*  poHible.  Even  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  tbe 
mansion  mnch  may  be  done  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  plane 
snrface  by  planUng  the  acctivitie?,  which  will  sbow  the  tiees  or 
shrubs  to  best  advantage;  and  this,  whilst  coutinning  to  extend  the 
plane  surface  of  the  lawn,  will  be  more  economical  than  levelling 
tbe  hills  to  fill  np  tbe  hollows,  which  is  often  done  to  the  perma- 
nent injury  of  the  natural  featores  of  tbe  place.  If  the  situation 
be  Bat  it  should  be  relieved  by  planting  rather  than  attempting  to 
form  mounds  of  earth  to  represent  hills  in  miniature,  wtucb  are 
never  more  ont  ot  place  than  on  a  flat  surface.  We  not  nntre- 
qnently  see  lawns  disSgnred  by  raised  beds  with  sharply  inclined 
turf  down  to  a  level  lawn  planted  with  shrubs  which  have  an 
incongruous  appearance.  For  mounds  trees  or  shmba  of  depen- 
dent habit  only  should  be  chosen. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  individual  bed,  clump,  or 
specimen  isolated  or  detached  from  the  clumps  or  screens  forming 
the  margin  ot  thelawn,  with  its  specimens  in  the  immediate  fore* 
gronnd,  for  there  is  no  objection  it  the  ground  be  natorally  so 
disposed  ;  or  it  there  be  any  refuse  soil  at  command  it  may  be 
depoeited  there  to  form  a  monnd,  flnt  removing  the  good  soil  and 
laying  it  on  one  nde  >o  to  cover  any  accumulated  matter  not 
faTonrsble  to  Ibe  growtb  of  tree*  or  uimb*.    The  rongb  portion 


JOURNAL   or  HORTICULTDRE  AND   COTTAGE  OARDENER.    i  fii™,  a.  i«l 


Bboald  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  then  the  more  ■dbenre  portion, 
and  the  lEOod  toil  at  the  top.  Id  the  form  ol  theie  anjihing 
approBobiog  to  Abraptoen  mait  be  avoided,  eapeciallj  where  the 
STound  is  uatantllf  Sat  or  only  marked  bj  Reatle  Dndalatioot. 
The  dirersitj  of  the  momided  Borface  will  admit  o(  a  diSereDt 
planliDg,  and  this  jadiciouilj  effected  will  prodnoe  an  agreeable 
and  Tariable  retnlt,  especially  where  the  ground  Is  mcderately 
nndBlaliag  in  the  fon^nad,  incnaiing  more  in  the  distaace,  the 


scene  it  ghonld  be  at  the  >ide  or  back  ol  Ihe  building,  to  which 
the;  may  be  made  to  contribnte  conelderably  in  eSect,  aa  well  •• 
for  their  utility  wheie  it  a  imdetiiable  to  continae  the  Tiew  in 
that  i^irection. 

The  front  view  we  have  alluded  to  before,  and  it  will  now  he 
neoeisarj  to  treat  of  the  lidei  in  a  maoner  different  fMm  the 
foregoing.  With  a  aimilaritj  of  litw  on  the  lide  as  in  front,  there 
onght  not  to  be  any  attempt  at  changing  their  contocr  from  that 
presented  in  tbe  foregroDnd,  but  the  lawn  muit  be  continued  and 
planted  where  it  joins  tbe  park  or  other  fcenery  so  as  to  harmonise 
therewith.  Bat  sboatd  the  sides  be  of  an  entirety  diverra  nature, 
then  BO  mnch  only  should  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  front 
view  as  will  be  ts^en  in  from  the  principal  point  of  Tision,  and 
he  made  to  blend  with  the  changing  sceaety.  Tbia  will  appear 
as  a  distinct  feature,  and  erery  effort  most  be  made  to  iosnre 
that,  whilst  harmonising  with  tbe  foreground  or  front,  it  should 
be  as  tailed  as  possible.  If  the  ground  rise  from  tbe  point  o( 
Tiew,  then  no  better  position  could  be  choaen  for  a  difiplay  of 
Conifers,  disposing  tbem  in  groups,  with  isolated  specimeuB,  as 
shall  best  display  them  in  wavy  outline. 

Hnch  can  be  done  to  jzire  variety  and  effect  It  a  small  stream 
of  water  can  be  led  through  the  lawn,  and  if  it  can  be  hrongLt  in 
flowing  OTer  ■  small  cascade  or  iBsning  from  some  fleure  it  will  be 
better,  and  then  conducted  to  a  pond  for  gold  fish  and  aqnalio 
plants,  and  at  some  dietance  it  may  be  widened  to  afford  an 
apparent  necessity  for  a  bridge,  which  may  be  thrown  over  it  in 
association  with  roekwork,  on  the  sides  of  which  climbers  or 
creepers  may  be  introdnced.  The  shmbbery  should  be  arranged 
at  tbe  bonndary  with  a  properly  disposed  walk  leading  through  it, 
and  beds  of  flowers  placed  on  its  margin  In  the  openings,  and 
■  few  dumps  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  dotted  upon  the  grass.  A 
mstio  erection  in  tbe  walk  coTcred  with  dimben,  and  a  reress  in 
the  centre  fumisbed  with  table  and  seats,  may  he  appropriate. 
Flowers  may  also  be  introduced  with  eflbat,  eepedally  if  placed  in 
tbe  neatest  part  of  the  groDnds.  Vases  may  be  used  with  good 
effect,  especially  by  the  wall  and  near  the  hoase. 

In  the  matter  of  terraces  these  sbonid  bate  corresponding 
dopes,  and  hate  a  base  twice  that  of  tbe  perpendienlar  height,  so 
as  to  allow  of  their  euy  ascent  or  descent,  and  the  readier  keeping 
them  in  order  by  the  mowing  machine.  Very  steep  slopes  in 
grass  are  difficult,  and  entail  great  labour  to  keep  them  in  order, 
and  are  more  liable  to  BoSer  from  drought  than  these  with  less 
gradient,— G,  Abbbt. 

(To  bs  eODtlnDcd.) 


"  D.,  Deal,"  states  that  tbe  following  Robe  show  riXTUKEa 
hate  already  been  arranged : —  Cardiff,  June  37tb  ;  National 
BOGe  Society's  Soutbera  Bhow  (Boutbampton),  June  26th  ;  Can- 
terhncy,  Jane  29tb  ;  Rrigate,  June  30th  ;  National  Rose  Society 
(Sonth  EenBington),  July  3rd  ;  Bath,  July  Gth  ;  National  Bose 
eociety  (Sheffield),  July  ISth ;  Leek,  July  ITth ;  DarUngton, 
Jaly  20th  (1). 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  tbe  QAitDKHEHB* 

BOTAL  Bbhevoleht  Inbtitutiok  Edward  Tidswell,  Esq.,  of  tbe 
jirm  of  Bollen  H  Tidswell,  of  No.  3,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 
was  nnanimonsly  elected  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  in  the 
room  of  the  lata  Robert  Wrench,  Ksq. 

- —  Ix  reply  to  a  qnestioa  put  by  Sir  T.  Idwranoe  in  the 
HoBse  of  Commons  last  Hondsy  in  reference  to  the  EAKi,iaB 
oPEKixa  OT  Eev  Gaodbnb,  Ur.  Shaw  Lefebtre  staled  that  Sir 


Joseph  Hooker  had  promised  that  at  the  oommencement  of  Ihe 
financial  year  the  Gardens  will  be  opened  one  hoar  earlier  than 
usual — namely,  at  noon  instead  of  at  1  P.m.  We  presume  that 
tisilors  will  be  admitted  to  the  booses  at  the  nsoal  time, 

We  regret   to    leara    that    Mb.  T.   Skellinq,    ot    the 

Middle  Temple  Gardens,  died  tery  snddenly  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  20th  inst.  When  paasing  along  Fleet  Street  about  half- 
past  II  A.H.  he  was  obserted  to  fall  to  the  ground  insensible, 
and  when  conteyed  to  King's  College  Hospital  he  was  found  to 
be  dead.  He  was  46  years  of  age,  and  was  appointed  gardener  at 
tbe  Middle  Temple  about  four  years  ago.  pretious  to  which  time 
he  held  tbe  position  of  head  gardener  to  H.  Rudweil,  Esq.,  Amptoa 
Park,  Bury  Bt.  Edmunds.  The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  at 
these  gardens,  it  will  be  remembered,  attracted  many  tisitors  last 
year,  a  great  improtement  hating  be«i  effected  as  compared  with 
preMding  years'  sliows, 

A  TOUNQ  Oabsessb  writes  that  he   read   with  groat 

pleasare  "  Bicelsior's "  article  upon  "QABDXHIlia  Akd  Oak- 
DKHESI,"  page  87,  bat  thinks  that  head  gardeners  might  often 
do  teiy  much  to  euoonrage  their  yoaag  men  In  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  also  that  tiiere  is  great  room  for  improtement  in  tbe 
constmction  and  contenienees  ot  the  majority  of  bothies,  which 
might  well  receite  the  attention  of  bath  gentlemen  and  gaidenen- 

We  hate  receited  a  copy  ot  the  rules  of  the  BBianroK 

Hove  ahd  Boitth  of  England  CHBTaAHTHUinii  Societt, 
which  has  been  recently  started  and  is  reoeiting  good  support. 
It  Is  intended  to  bold  an  exhibition  in  Notember  next,  but  th« 
date  and  place  are  not  yet  decided  npon,  A  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  on  Thursday, 
March  lit,  which  it  is  hoped  will  he  attended  by  aU  locally  inter* 
ested  in  the  project.  The  Becretaiy  is  Mr.  M.  Longhnist, 
111,  Western  Road,  Brighton. 

Tbe  schedule  ot  tbe  Ghent  Ihtebnational  Hobticul- 

TUBAL  Exhibition  that  takes  place  April  16th  to  22nd  of  tbe 
present  year  is  now  issued,  and  gites  full  particnlan  ot  the 
claasea,  priiea,  and  conditions  nnder  which  the  Exhibition  will  be 
held.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  classes  are  ennmerated,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  are  for  plants,  the  lemain- 
ing  classes  being  detoted  to  taiiona  naslul  and  omsaental 
articlea  employed  in  gardening.  Three  prizes  an  offered  in 
each  class— gold  medals  framed  and  plain,  sUter^t  medals, 
and  silter  medals  ot  first  and  second  talues,  the  gold  medals 
ranging  in  value  from  300  to  100  francs.  In  two  classes,  faoweter, 
Mr.  W.  Boll  of  Chelsea  offen  three  silter  cups  taloe  Qfteen,  ten, 
and  six  guineas  each  for  twelte  new  plants  sent  ont  by  him  since 
IS80,  Abundant  protision  is  made  for  new  plants.  Orchids^ 
Palmr,  Ferns,  Cycads,  BhododendrooB,  Aialeaa,  Camdliaa,  bniha, 
with  miscdlanceoos  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants.  There  are 
no  less  than  ninety  olaiies  detoted  to  particular  geuen  or  speciee 
of  plants,  exdusite  ot  those  appropriated  to  whole  families,  like 
the  Orchids,  Ferns,  &o. 

The  followinp  Gardenikq  Appointmbntb  hate  recently 

been  made  throunh  John  I^lng  ft  Co.,  Foisat  Hill  — Mr.  Janui 
Ford,  recently  gardener  to  Horace  Barry,  Esq.,  Buth  Hill  House, 
Wincbmore  Bill,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  W.  R,  Arbathnot, 
Esq.,  Plawbatch,  East  Grinstead  ;  Mr.  James  McEaidy,  lata  gar- 
dener to  U,  6.  Riadi,  Esq.,  fillterton  Lodge,  Upper  Norwood, 
succeeds  Mr.  Ford  at  Bush  Hill  House,  Winchmore  Hill ;  and 
Mr.  John  Bissett,  late  foreman  to  Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens,  Lyndfotd 
Hall,  Norfolk,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Lady  Charlsa 
Wellesley,  Conholt  Park,  Andoter. 

Mil  W.  HU.VU.I.B,  Glenlee,  New  Galloway,  Eirkoud- 

bright^ilre,  wrlles  :— "  BaaiDg  r^torto  U  sadivau.  in  th«  Jimmai 
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of  Hortieultiure  from  Tarioiis  parts  of  the  conntiy,  and  thinking  it 
mif?ht  be  interesting  for  sake  of  comparison,  I  send  yon  the  rain- 
fall measnred  here  for  the  past  year,  1882.  Jannary,  4*82  inches ; 
February,  7-23  inches ;  March,  6-44  inches ;  April,  3-79  inches ; 
May,  1-68  inch;  June,  3  26  inches;  July,  809  inches;  August, 
8*79  inches  ;  September,  4*67  inches  ;  October,  5*96  inches ; 
November,  7*99  inches  ;  December,  4*80  inches  ;  total,  60  91 
inches.  The  greatest  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours  was  1*64  inch 
on  the  1st  September.' 

The  schedule  of  the  Botal  Hosticttltubal  Society's 

ABRAKOEMENTS  FOB  1883  is  now  issued,  and  gives  full  particulars 
of  the  exhibitions  to  be  held  during  the  approaching  season. 
Promenade  Shows  will  be  held  on  March  27th,  April  lOtb,  and 
May  8th.  At  the  first  two  medals  will  be  awarded  for  groups  of 
bulbs  and  miscellaneous  forced  plants,  and  at  the  latter  for  groups 
of  Orchids.  The  National  Auricula  Society's  Southern  Show  will 
take  place  on  April  24th,  when  the  usual  prises  will  be  competed 
for.  The  Summer  Show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  22nd  and  23rd,  when,  in  addition  to  thirty-two  classes  for 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  in  which  valuable  prizes  are 
o£Eered,  twenty  classes  are  also  provided  for  implements  and 
garden  structures,  silver  and  bronze  medals  being  offered  in  each 
class.  In  the  Orchid  classes  an  important  stipulation  is  appended 
— ^namely,  that  the  judges  will  consider  whether  the  plants  are 
single  specimens  or  made-up  plants,  and  that  any  specimen  con- 
taining more  than  one  distinct  variety  will  disqualify  the  collec- 
tion. Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  also  offers  a  special  prize  of 
£  10  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  exotic  Orchids,  distinct  species 
and  single  plants.  The  Pelargonium  Society's  Show  will  be  held  on 
June  26th,  but  the  schedule  has  been  previously  noted  in  these 
pages.  The  National  Bose  Society's  Exhibition  takes  place  on 
July  3rd,  and  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  Show 
on  July  24th,  which  will  be  referred  to  again  at  a  later  date. 

A  NUMBEB  of  SPECIAL  PBIZES  wiU  also  be  offered  at  the 

shows  and  meetings  of  the  above  Society,  comprising  the  follow- 
ing :— March  27tb,  for  seedling  and  named  Amaryllises  by  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  by  Messrs.  Sutton  k.  Sons  for  seed- 
ling Cinerarias.  May  22nd,  the  Yeitch  Memorial  prizes  for 
specimen  plants  and  Grapes ;  for  Calceolarias  and  Cucumbers  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  6c  Sons  ;  and  for  Blenheim  Orange  and  Emerald 
Melons  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  June  26th,  for  Tuberoses 
Begonias,  Oloxinias,  Peas,  Lettuces,  and  Endive  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  and  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  by  Messrs. 
Webb  k.  Sons.  July^3rd,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  k,  Suns,  for  new  Peas  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
for  a  collection  ^of  Boses  raised  at  or  introduced  from  Waltham 
Cross  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k,  Sons,  and  for  examples  of  the  best 
methods  of  packing  fruits  for  market  by  Messrs.  Webber  k  Co. 
July  24th,  for  six  dishes  of  Tomatoes  by  Messrs,  Carter  k  Co.i 
and  for  Cabbages  and  Potatoes  by  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons. 
December  lltb,  for  new  Onions  and  a  collection  of  vegetables  by 
Messrs.  Carter  k  Co. 


HYBRIDS  OF  GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS. 

ClBCUHSTANCBS  have  prevented  my  referring  earlier  to  the 
interesting  garden  notes  of  your  correspondent  *'  D.,  DeaU^  on 
this  subject  a  short  time  since.  As  I  am  thus  late  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  one  point  alone.  But  first  I  must  express  my  regret 
that  such  an  experienced  grower  as  "  D.,  J>ea^"  should,  even  in 
a  qualified  manner,  consider  success  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
conns  almost  if  not  wholly  unattainable.  No  doubt  there  are 
difficulties  to  be  met  and  care  is  necef-sary,  maturation  and  winter 
storing  being  too  frequently  neglected  ;  bat  those  hare  often 
been  stated  in  your  columnju  At  present,  as  your  corre^^pondent 
referred  to  the  1<  fscs  of  Mr.  Banks  within  his  vicinity — as  many 
as  fifty  thousand  'tis  said — I  want  to  know  (if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  answer  the  question  >,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  gentleman 
left  his  choice  hybrids  of  Qladiolns  gandavensia  out  during  the 


winter?  I  hold  a  letter  in  my  hand  to  this  effect  from  a 
gentleman  who  should  know,  in  the  south  of  England ;  and  can 
only  say,  if  the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
those  who  through  the  horticultural  press  for  months  past  have 
made  this  the  text  for  decrying  the  growing  of  Qladioll  in  future, 
should  have  stated  this  important  fact  if  it  was  known  to  them.  I 
am  only  referriug  now  to  your  excellent  correspondent  "  D.,  I}eal" 
because  of  his  having  lived  in  the  locality  of  Sholden. — ^W.  J.  M.| 
Clonmcl, 


COLLECTIONS  OP  SEEDS. 

We  would  at  once  assure  your  correspondent  "  C.  T.  H." 
(page  109)  that  we  had  no  desire  or  intention  to  misquote  his 
remarks.  We  see,  however,  the  writer  of  the  letter  has  inad- 
vertently altered  somewhat  the  sense  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
paragraph.  We  would  also  thank  your  correspondent  for  the 
suggestion  as  to  the  numbers  of  varieties  there  should  be  of  such 
a  leading  article  as  Peas.  The  position  of ''  C.  T.  H."  is  evidently 
an  exceptional  one,  because  he  admits  that  as  a  rule  ''enough 
Beans  of  all  sorts  are  annually  saved  here  for  seed,  as  well  as 
Onion?,  Parsnips,  Melons,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Marrows ; 
Spinach  he  does  not  care  about."  We  can  therefore  quite  under- 
stand there  would  be  no  economy  in  his  purchasing  a  guinea  box 
of  seeds  ;  but  with  ninety-nine  other  purchasers,  even  in  a  favour- 
able season,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  properly  harvesting  the 
most  desirable  selection  from  each  variety  of  crop  would^  soon 
tire  them  of  the  operation  when  they  remembered  what  a  liberal 
assortment  of  seeds  of  a  quality  everyone  admits  to  be  good  could 
be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  one  guinea. 

If  any  definite  suggestions  of  a  practical  character  can  be 
obtained  with  regard  to  improving  the  composition  of  our  boxes 
of  seeds,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  shall  be  glad  to  consider 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  still  remainn,  that  where  one 
desires  an  slteration  in  the  construction,  a  hundred  purchase  them 
in  their  integrity.  We  are  afraid  also  that  our  intention  in  regard 
to  these  l>oxes  of  seeds  is  misunderstood.  The^e  collections  were 
never  intended  to  supply  a  want  of  the  professional  gardener, 
but  they  are  calculated  to  meet  a  great  want  felt  by  thousands 
of  amateurs  and  moderately  experienced  gardeners  who  are 
positively  unacquainted  with  the  varieties  of  seeds,  and  to  whom 
these  boxes,  admitted,  as  they  are,  to  contain  in  every  instance 
varieties  of  standard  excellence,  must  come  as  a  great  boon — as 
enabling  them  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  varieties  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain. 

We  are  afraid  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  with  regard 
to  early  orders  and  '*own  selections"  read  better  than  the 
suggestions  would  operate  in  practice,  and  for  this  reason.  All 
seed-growers  know  that  in  every  harvest  they  get  larger  crop 
returns  of  some  sorts  and  varieties  than  others.  Thus  where  the 
selection  is  left  to  the  seedsman  what  would  he  do  ?  He  would 
make  up  the  assortment  from  those  varieties  which  most  abounded. 

The  remarks  of  your  correspondent  relative  to  the  quality  of 
our  goods  are  very  gratifying,  and  we  csn  only  say  if  he  will 
sketch  his  ideas  of  what  he  con<>id^r8  would  make  a  guinea  box 
that  would  meet  with  more  general  approval,  and  forward  the 
same  to  us,  we  will  give  it  our  mo^t  earnest  attention. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  although  the  demand  for  these 
boxes  increases  greatly  every  year,  it  is  pnrprising  they  are  not 
purchased  by  **  every  amateur."-— James  Cabteb  k  Co. 


NORTHWARDS— DRUMLANRIG. 

When  at  the  Edinburgh  Show  in  September  I  found  that  some 
of  the  visitors  from  England  had  called  at  Drumlanrig  on  their 
way  to^the  Exhibition  ;  others,  and  pMurhaps  the  majority,  paid  a 
passing  visit  to  Mr.  Thomson  on  their  journey  home.  Amongst 
those  who  had  spent  a  few  hours  there  before  reaching  the  Show 
was  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  gardening  establishments  in 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  most  f>kilful  cultivators  of  the  day.  The 
result  of  his  visit  was  an  attack  of  Pines—Pines  on  the  brain. 
'*Have  yon  been  to  Dnmlanrig?"  asked  my  afflicted  friend. 
*^  No,"  was  the  response.  "  Are  you  going,  then  ? "  was  the  next 
quotation,  and  without  giving  time  for  an  answer  observed,  not  in 
the  most  gentle  of  tones,  "  if  you  don't  go  you  will  deserve  thrash- 
ing ;  you  never  saw  such  a  house  of  Pines  in  your  life  aagiron  can 
see  there.  I  have  been  thinking  and  dreamingr  shout  them  ever 
since.  The  Black  Hambarghs  are  fijrsnd,  but  the  Pints  are  mag- 
nificent." **0h,  if  you  want  to  see  Grapes,"  rcmaiked  another 
fine  representative  of  the  craft,  "  you  must  go  to  Clovenfords." 
Expressing  a  fear  that  that  was  out  of  my  route,  he  very  quickly 
retorted,  "  Ob,  you  daren't  go  ;  you  have  been  to  Loogleat  and 
said  there  are  no  such  Vines  in  the  Queen's  dominicns,  but  I  tell 


jon  there  never  wu  rach  t  crop  of  Orftpei  at  Longleat  as  yoa 
may  see  at  Cloyenfords  now,  and  if  yoa  don*t  go  we  shall  know 
the  reason  why."  To  be  told  that  I  shonld  "  deserve  thrashing  '* 
if  I  did  not  go  to  one  place  and  to  be  adjudged  a  coward  if  I  did 
not  go  to  the  other  was  not  quite  pleasant,  so  I  resolved  to  visit 
both.  Of  Clovenfords  I  had  intended  saying  something  long  since, 
but  opposing  circumstances  have  been  too  powerful,  and  it  has 
happened  that,  though  Drumlanrig  was  visited  last,  it  falls  to  be 
noticed  first.  Considering  its  magnitude  and  commanding  impor- 
tance from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  this  notice  will  be  very 
brief — a  few  jottings  from  memory  of  the  prominent  features. 

Soon  after  leaving  Thomhill  station  the  Castle  is  seen  standing 
in  solitary  grandeur  on  a  spur  in  the  bosom  of  a  wildly  beautiful 
valley  surrounded  with  majestic  hills.  Viewed  from  a  distance  it 
is  a  picture  of  loneliness,  and  if  old  records  express  the  truth  this 
isolation  was  the  means  of  its  first  owner  uttering  a  more  curious 
than  terrible  invocation,  which  might  only  have  been  meant  to 
alarm  the  builders,  but  is  capable  of  wider  application.  It  has, 
however,  no  deterrent  effect  on  visitors,  who  appear  to  have  ready 
access,  not  even  a  gate  from  the  main  thoroughfares  opposing  the 
way.  But  to  this  curious  invocation.  It  is  thus  embodied  m  an 
old  gazetteer :— "  This  great  pile  occupied  ten  years  in  building, 
and  was  finished  in  1689,  the  year  after  the  revolution.  William  L, 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  celebrated  in  civil  history  as  a  statesman, 
and  in  the  annals  of  the  Covenanters  as  an  abettor  of  persecution, 
planned  and  completed  it,  and  he  expended  upon  it  such  enormous 
sums  of  money,  and  during  the  only  night  of  his  residing  within 
its  walls  was  so  exacerbated  by  the  inaccessibility  of  medical  ad- 
vice to  relieve  him  from  a  temporary  fit  of  illness,  that  he  aban- 
doned it  in  disgust,  and  afterwards,  in  the  unpolished  language  of 
the  period,  wrote  upon  the  artificers*  bills  for  erecting  it — *  The 
deil  pike  out  his  een  that  looks  herein.*  Drumlanrig  Castle  was 
the  principal  residence  of  the  family  of  Qaeensberry,  but  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  the  third  Duke,  in  1777,  without  male  ifsue,  it 
passed  along  with  the  Queensberry  titles  to  William,  Earl  of  March, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1810  it  went  by  entail  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch."  So  much  historically  for  this  huge  square 
pile  and  noble  patrimony  of  some  250,000  acres,  practically  un- 
fenced,  all  being  open,  grand,  and  free.  From  the  gardens,  some 
fifty  acres  of  pleasure  grounds,  and  a  paddock  or  two  the  deer 
are  excluded,  but  that  appears  to  be  all  in  the  way  of  restriction 
on  thi  great  demesne. 

Tet  in  this  wildness  there  is  comfort  for  the  Duke^s  dependants, 
excellent  dwellings  being  provided  for  all.  Typical  of  these  is 
the  gardener's  house  (fig.  47),  which  is  represented  as  a  model 
of  its  kind  ;  and  no  one  more  hospitable  is  to  be  found  than  the 
aocomplifched  gardener  who  has  for  so  long  dwelt  there— Mr. 
David  Thomson,  the  cordial  welcome  he  extends  to  visitors  being 
proverbial.  This  pretty  cottage  stands  on  the  steep  hUl  side  of  a 
lofty  range  that  extends  along  the  west  side  of  the  garden  and 
dressed  grounds,  a  commanding,  almost  a  bird*s-eye  view,  being 
had  of  the  former  from  the  windows  and  terrace.  At  our  feet* is 
the  herbaceous  garden,  gay  with  a  variety  of  fiowers  in  summer 
and  rendered  cheerful  by  neat  shrubs  in  winter.  On  the  right, 
forming  the  southern  bonndarv  of  the  garden,  is  the  remarkable 
span-roofed  fruit  range  exactly  498  feet  in  length  without  any 
division,  and  18  feet  wide.  This  house  is  as  good  as  it  is  great, 
being  neat  in  appearance,  substantial,  admirably  adapted  for  its 
purpose,  and  excellently  furnished  with  thriving  trees  of  well- 
selected  fruits.  The  trees  are  trained  to  wires  16  inches  from 
the  glass,  and  as  viewed  from  the  end  this  long  tunnel-like  arch 
has  a  remarkable  appearance.  The  structure  is,  moreover,  profit- 
able, as,  being  efficiently  heated  with  3000  feet  of  piping,  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  are  insured,  which  could  not  be  produced  outdoors 
in  this  dull  and  wet  locality.  A  broad  cast-metal  path  runs 
down  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  the  side  curbs  act  as  metals 
for  a  railway  waggon  for  conveying  materials  in  and  out  of  the 
house.  The  trees  are  planted  in  the  side  borders,  and  although 
they  have  only  been  there  about  four  years  they  quite  cover  the 
trellises  and  bear  heavy  crops  of  splendid  fruit — Figs,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Pears.  The  Pears  are  mostly  grown  as 
cordons  trained  2  feet  apart,  the  others  being  fan-Bha)MM).  The 
Peaches  consist  chiefly  of  Dr.  Hogg,  Yiolette  H&tive,  Stirling 
Castle,  Sea  Eagle,  Bellegarde,  Walburton  Admirable,  and  Princess 
of  Wales ;  the  Nectarines  of  Lord  Napier,  EIroge,  Pitmaston 
Orang^  Humboldt,  Pine  Apple,  Prince  of  Walcf*,  and  Yictoria. 
Thus  A  long  snccessicn  of  fruit  of  the  first  qualify  is  provided  ; 
and  AS  in  most  case^  a  tree  of  each  is  planted  on  both  sides  of 
the  bouec — noith  and  south — the  season  of  each  is  thus  pro- 
longed. 1 1  is  not  necessary  to  d;vell  on  the  merits  of  all  the 
variet'c«,  as  tbey  are  raosily  well  known  ;  but  it  lufty  be  stated 
that  Loid  Nspier  Nectarine  is  only  really  fine  during  a  warm 
season — a  hint  that  may  be  given  to  northern  planters,  and  that 


Humboldt,  judging  by  the  splendid  fruit  and  its  high  quality,  ia 
not  sufficiently  known.  Pine  Apple  was  extremely  fine,  and  the 
Sea  Eagle  Peach  isesteenked  ai  a  late  variety  for  its  large  siaeand 
excellent  flavour.  This  imposing  and  most  serviceable  stmcture 
is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  fine  garden  ;  but  there  are 
other  ranges  of  glass,  and  something  in  evexy  house  worthy  of  note. 
No  pretence,  however,  will  be  made  to  particularise  half  of  what 
was  seen  during  a  fine  day  in  September. 

"  There  ia  not  so  much  glass  at  Drumlanrig  as  I  expected  to 
see,"  observed  a  gardener,  who  evidently  went  with  great  ex- 
pectations, further  remarking,  "  there  is  a  nice  bit  I  grant,  yet  I 
looked  for  more,  but  the  culture  is  first-rate."  Well,  this  "nice 
bit "  of  glass  amounts  to  61,000  superficial  feet,  14,000  linear  feet 
of  piping  being  employed  in  heating.  How  many  men  are  en- 
gagea  in  the  houses  1  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  there  are  eighteen 
m  the  young  gardeners'  rooms,  the  term  ** bothy*'  being  quite 
inadequate  to  this  excellent  and  verr  complete  building.  Every- 
thing appears  to  have  been  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  occu- 
pants— leparate  bedrooms,  bath-room,  &c ;  in  fact,  the  building 
resembles  a  small  barracks  of  the  most  approved  construction, 
and,  convenient  to  the  fires,  a  huge  subterranean  chamber,  con- 
taining large  cruciform  boilers  (Meiklejohn's  Improved),  for  heat- 
inff  the  various  structures,  the  smoke  being  conducted  to  a  shaft 
half  a  mile  away  among  the  tree-clad  hills. 

Parallel  with  the  fruit  range  above  noticed,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  walled  kitchen  garden,  an  enclosure  of  six  acres, 
is  a  large,  broad,  and  lofty  lean-to  range  on  the  north  side,  of  the 
same  length  as  the  other,  and  of  course  facing  the  ssuth.  In  thia 
range  there  was  much  demanding  notice ;  but  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh house  was  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  The  crop  was 
wonderful  alike  by  the  siae  of  the  bunches,  ranging  from  4  to 
8  lbs.,  and  the  high  finish  of  the  berries.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
.tay — ^and  I  say  it  without  hesitation,  and  in  full  consciousness  that 
these  notes  will  be  read  by  some  of  the  best  judges  of  the  matter — 
that  fifty  bunches  of  Black  Hambuighs,  and  probably  a  hundred, 
could  have  been  cut  from  this  one  house  that  would  have  sur- 
passed the  best  examples  of  the  same  kind  that  were  staged  at 
Edinburgh.  Assuming  that  this  assertion  will  not  be  contradicted, 
not  another  word  is  necessary  to  indicate  that  this  was  a  splendid 
example  of  Grape  culture.  As  evidence  that  I  am  not  disposed 
to  bestow  indiscriminate  and  too  fulsome  praise  on  everything  in 
this  ducal  establishment,  I  have  next  to  say  that  many  finer  crops 
of  Muscats  have  been  seen  than  in  the  house  adjoining,  not  that 
it  was  a  bad  crop,  the  bunches  small  and  the  berries  ftiulty ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  such  as  many  gardeners  would  be  proud  to 
own,  but  it  was  too  near  the  Hamburghs  to  show  to  advantage. 
The  soil  would  appear  to  be  too  cold  and  wet  for  Muscats  ;  at  any 
rate  they  lacked  the  wonderful  vigour  of  their  black  neighbours 
and  of  a  Gros  Colman  in  the  Muscat  house.  The  crop  on  this 
Vine  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  a  Vine  could  carry  and  finish  so  well,  the  rods  being 
crowded  with  fine  bunches  and  large  berries  covered  with  thick 
purple  bloom.  And  what  about  the  Duke  ?  A  great  part  of  the 
crop  bad  been  cut,  but  there  was  what  may  be  termed  a  large 
sprinkling  left — fine,  regular,  full  bunches,  with  huge  berries 
almost  without  spot  or  blemish.  Wherever  this,  the  most  abused 
and  most  praised  of  Grapes  may  have  failed,  and  failed  it  has  in 
too  many  instances,  it  beyond  doubt  succeeds  at  Drumlanrig,  and 
it  cannot  be  seen  and  tasted  as  it  is  there  produced  without  com- 
manding emphatic  approval.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  magnificent  Grape, 
and  not  a  few  who  dia  not  succeed  in  their  first  attempt  at  grow- 
ing it  are  now  giving  it  another  trial.  I  have  more  to  say  both 
ab^ut  the  Duke  and  Gros  Colman  in  connection  with  their  culture 
in  the  Tweed  vineyards,  and  now  pass  on. 

A  few  Vines  fruited  in  pots  at  Drumlanrig  merit  notice.  They 
are  grown  for  dinner-table  decoration,  and  only  on  a  table  and  in 
a  room  of  more  than  crdinary  size  could  such  examples  be 
appropriately  placed.  The  Vines  are  grown  in  ordinary  large 
pots  ;  out  before  starting  the  canes  are  drawn  through  7-inch  pots, 
which  stand  almost  on  the  soil  in  the  others,  the  surfaces  of  the 
smaller  pots  being  covered  with  Selaginella.  The  smaller  pots 
become  filled  with  roots  by  the  autumn ;  the  stem  is  severed  from 
the  original  rootF,  the  pot  placed  in  a  suitable  receptacle,  and  the 
freshness  of  the  Vine  maintained  as  long  as  is  needed.  The  canes 
of  these  Vines  are  not  taken  with  a  c'ean  stem  and  twisted  so  as 
to  form  a  hoop,  from  which  the  bunches  depend.  Such  Vines  are 
no  dc  ubt  handsome,  but  here  they  are  grown  in  the  most  natural 
manner  poi^sible,  the  cane  being  secured  to  a  stake,  and  the  laterals 
take  their  own  course,  being  thinned  and  stopped  at  eueh  distances 
as  the  cultivator  deems  best  for  attaining  bis  object.  When  ready 
for  table  they  are  open  pyramids  about  6  feet  h'gh,  and  with 
a  maximum  diameter  of  about  2  feet.  Each  lateral  bears  a 
bunch  of  Grapes,  and  as  there  are  eight  or  ten  of  them,  fine,  well- 
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Tree  (Salisbnria  adiantifolia),  another  a  MagAolia,  and  so  on  ;  bat 
more  cnrioos  is  the  effect  of  Rabases  and  Laamstinases  that  hare 
sprang  aa  seedliDga  oat  of  the  wall  10  feet  from  the  gronnd,  and 
now,  as  tramed  to  the  wall,  they  appear  aa  if  stuck  on  the  face  of 
the  masonry.  On  the  top  of  this  terrace  is  the  great  gravel  pro- 
menade and  another  garden  of  Phloxes  and  haidy  plants,  and 
on  a  still  higher  terrace  stands  the  Castle.  The  view  from  this 
standpoint  across  the  grounds  below — the  striking  sand  and  Heath 
garden  near — the  bright  flower  beds,  Violas,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
and  other  telling  masses  farther  distant,  and  the  heavily  wooded 
wilderness  heights  beyond  —  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and 
tempts  us  to  linger  and  admire  a  scene  that  cannot  be  adequately 
described. 

We  now  climb  the  opposite  tree-clad  range  by  twisting  walks, 
reach  the  grassy  drives,  of  which  there  are  45  miles— soft  silent 
carriage  dci^es  through  the  woods,  kept  like  lawos— and  meander 
along  the  ridge,  with  the  beautifai  Kithsdale  ppread  below  us,  the 
river  gliding  through  the  green  pastures  and  losing  itself  in  the 
distant  mountain  passes,  we  arrive  again  at  the  point  from  which 
we  started — the  pretty  cottage  on  the  steep  hillside,  rest,  refresh, 
step  into  Mr.  Thomson's  wagonette,  and  leave  (there  was  quite  a 
little  party),  I  fear  reluctantly,  a  place  which,  both  by  its  magni- 
tude, diversified  character,  and  high  keeping,  has  few  equals  in 
this  country. — J.  Wbioht. 


GARDENERS  AS  SERVANTS. 

Thb  following  decision  in  reference  to  the  liability  of  employers 
to  be  taxed  for  gardeners  and  garden  workmen  was  recently  given 
in  the  Timet : — 

"  At  Marylebone^  Captain  Aubrey  Lisle  Patton,  of  Alpha  Hoase, 
Alpha  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  was  summoned  for  keeping  a  male 
servant  without  a  license.  Hr.  Powell  appeared  to  support  the 
summons.  Michael  Jamieson,  an  offlcei  of  Ezdse,  said  on  August 
28rd  last  he  saw  a  man,  apparently  a  gardener,  working  in  a  green- 
house on  the  defendant's  premises.  The  witness  subsequently  called 
on  the  defendant  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  said  he 
claimed  exemption  as  the  man  did  not  live  in  the  hoase  ;  he  was  only 
a  common  day  labourer,  not  a  servant.  The  defendant  said  he 
employed  several  men,  and  urged  that  in  this  case  it  conld  not  be 
held  that  the  man  was  a  servant  within  the  meanins  of  the  Act. 
Two  of  the  men  employed  by  the  defendant  were  called,  and  it  was 
shown  that  they  were  engaged  by  the  day,  and  received  their  money 
weekly.  They  were  not  regularly  engaged  every  day,  and  when 
employed  at  odd  times  they  were  paid  by  the  hour.  Mr.  Cooke  said 
the  matter  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  point  had  not  yet 
been  decided.  The  fifth  clause  of  the  89th  Vic,  cap.  16,  was  espe- 
cially enacted  to  meet  the  case  of  youths  and  men  who  were 
^rtially  employed  in  different  gentlemen's  houses  during  the  day. 
That,  in  his  opinion,  settled  the  point,  though  it  did,  no  doubt,  inflict 
great  hardship  in  certain  cases.  He  should  decide  that  when  a 
person  was  employed  for  the  whole  day  he  did  absolutely  become  a 
servant  of  the  person  employing  him.*  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  Captain  Patton's  statement  with  regard  to  his  men,  but 
he  must  hold  that  the  man  referred  to  was  a  servant  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  He  » bould  inflict  a  nominal  penalty  only  of  6t. 
Captain  Patton  asked  how  many  of  his  men  he  was  to  put  down  on 
the  schedule,  as  he  hsd  as  many  as  sixteen  employed  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Cooke  said  he  thought  nnder  the  Act  each  of  tbem  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  if  he  was  employed  an  entire  day.  He  should  not  be 
sorry  if  his  decision  was  appesled  against." 

[As  we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  this  decision  we  have  carefully 
looked  up  the  statutes  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  gardeners,  and  we  must  say  that  we  are  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  the  learned  Magistrate  amved  at  his  conclusion.  The 
"  Cuptoms  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1869  "  (82  and  83  Vic,  cap.  14} 
provides  that  a  sum  of  15s.  for  every  male  servant  shall  be  paJa 
annually  upon  licenf^es  to  be  taken  out  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  by  the  person  who  employs  the  servant.  The^  Act  defines  a  male 
servant— "Any  male  servant  employed  either  wholly  or  partially  in 
any  of  the  following  capacities— that  is  to  say  (tn/er  aUa)^  Gardener, 
under-gardener,  or  in  any  capacity  involving  the  duties  of  any  of  the 
above  descriptions  of  servants  bj  whatever  style  the  person  acting  in 
such  capacity  may  be  called."  The  *•  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act, 
1876  "  (89  Vic,  cap.  16)  by  Sect.  5  amended  the  fi rut-mentioned  Act 
as  follows  :  "  The  term  male  servant  as  used  in  the  Act  82  and  88  Vic, 
cap.  14,  shall  not  include  a  servant  who  being  bandjide  empiojed  in 
an;^  capacity  other  than  the  capacities  specified  or  referred  to  in  pro- 
vision No.  8  of  Sect.  19  of  the  said  Act^'  (the  part  of  the  Act  from 
which  we  have  quoted)  "  is  occas-ionally  or  partially  employed  in  any 
of  the  said  capncitics  so  ppecified  or  referred  to,  and  Bhali  not  include 
a  pcrsf  n  who  has  1  ecn  laid  five  tn  paged  to  serve  his  employer  for  a 
portion  only  of  each  day,  and  dors  not  reside  in  his  omp'over's  bon^e." 

The  learned  Magistrate  stated  tbat  the  fifth  c!aufe'of  89  Vic, 
cap.  10,  was  specially  enacted  to  meet  the  case  of  youths  and  men 
who  were  partial Iv  employed  in  different  gentlemen's  houses  during 
the  day ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  settled  the  point.  It  may  be  that  the 
latter  portion  of  the  section  was  enacted  with  this  object,  but  the 


first  part  of  the  section  seems  to  ns  to  have  been  rather  enacted  with 
a  view  to  meet  such  cases  as  that  actually  before  the  Magistrate — 
namely,  those  in  which  labourers  or  others  habitually  employed  by  a 
person  were  oocasionally  employed  in  the  capacity  of  gardener, 
under-gardener,  or  some  other  capacity  named  in  the  original  Act. 

It  also  seems  to  us  that  the  duty  Imposed,  being  an  annual  one, 
indicates  that  it  is  only  intended  to  be  imposed  in  cases  where  the 
male  servant,  gardener,  or  otherwise  is  regvlarly  employed,  and  that 
the  mere  hirmg  of  an  additional  man  to  assist  in  the  garden  for  a 
week  or  a  month  would  not  come  within  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

In  any  case  the  matter  seems  to  us  to  be  one  which  should  be  settled 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  we  trust  Captain  Patton  will  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Magistrate.] 


PHLOXES  FOR  LATE  FLOWEBING. 

Now  is  the  time  to  divide  and  replant  Phloxes  for  late  flower- 
ing.  The  division  of  this  flower  has  fallfn  into  disrepute,  and 
propagation  by  cuttings  takes  the  place  of  the  more  simple 
though  perhaps  less  scientific  system  of  increase.  I  have  tried 
both  ways,  an<i  for  ganleo  decoration,  or  perhaps  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, plants  from  division  I  find  are  quite  as  good  as  those  from 
cuttings.  I  have  always  strong  plants  to  propagate  from,  two 
years  being  the  longest  period  they  remain  in  one  place  ;  but  I 
conceive  if  good  cultivation  is  allowed,  there  Is  not  much  fear  of 
the  results.  Our  plan  is  to  lift  the  old  plants  which  the  preceding 
season  had  about  five  strong  shoots ;  the  stools  are  broken  up,  one 
strong  growth  having  as  a  rule  sufiictent  young  shoots  at  its  base 
to  make  a  good  plant.  Above  everything  the  plants  like  rich  soil. 
Given  that,  and  planted  now  with  due  care  throughout  the 
summer  as  regards  routine  work,  and  a  display  of  this  lovely 
autumn  flower  three  or  fonr  weeks  later  than  ordinary  plants  will 
be  produced. — R.  P. 


NOTEg  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1882.— No.  2. 

AURICULAS. 

Aftbb  some  years  of  vexation  and  disap|)ointment  in  the  culti- 
vation of  what  I  must  look  upon  as  my  first  love  in  horticultural 
the  beautiful  and  refined  Auricula,  I  am  at  last  beginning  to 
"  see  daylight,"  cot  that  my  collection  is  what  it  was  or  what  I 
would  wish  it  to  be  ;  but  it  does  not  present  that  woe-begone 
appearance  it  did  two  or  three  years  sgo,  and  I  hope,  if  nothing 
unforeseen  occurs,  to  have  enjoyment  out  of  it  this  season.  I  have 
still  the  woolly  aphis,  but  not  in  any  way  like  what  I  had  ;  and 
while  I  cannot  for  one  moment  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
is  not  injurious  to  the  plants,  still  less  with  those  who  consider  it 
positively  beneficial,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  those  growers 
who  do  not  think  it  so  hurtful  as  was  once  supposed.  I  re- 
member Mr.  Homer*s  graphic  description  of  the  Auricula  in- 
fested by  it  some  years  ago,  but  where  it  comes  to  that  I  imagine 
there  is  something  eli^e  than  the  aphis  at  wf<rk.  It  has  produced, 
probably,  a  weakness  in  the  plant  which  has  made  it  susceptible 
to  other  adverse  influences  ;  but  where  it  has  been  detected  and 
has  not  been  allowed  to  go  undisturbed,  there  its  injurious  efiPecta 
are  not  so  great.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things  connected  with 
its  history  is  that  a  writer  in  a  contemporaiy  actually  made  the 
assertion  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  plants,  and  brought  forward 
the  authority  of  sc  me  of  the  Yorkshire  growers,  who  told  him 
that  they  had  never  had  their  plants  healthy  until  they  got  it 
amongst  them  I  I  imagine  his  informant  must  nave  been  *'  coining 
Yorkshire  o*er  him,"  and  quietly  winked  to  himself  when  he  was 
imparting  the  information  to  a  "  soft  southerner."  1  do  not  see 
how  we  are  to  get  quite  rid  of  it,  for  I  find  it,  or  something  which 
looks  very  like  it,  on  the  roots  of  Lettuces,  Sow  Thistles,  and  other 
plants  in  my  garden.  Fir-tree  oiL  decidedly  finishes  it  for  the 
time  and  does  not  injure  the  root  or  foliage  of  the  plants. 

Amongst  other  experiments,  I  tried  last  year  the* planting  of  a 
number  out  in  a  frame.  The  frame  was  half  filled  with  brc^en 
brickbats,  pots,  &c.,  and  then  a  few  inches  of  good  loam  placed 
on  the  top  without  any  admixture  whatever.  The  plants  were 
planted  in  it  about  6  inches  apart  and  left  until  the  autumn 
exposed  to  all  weathers.  The.  frame  being  in  a  north  aspect,  in 
October  the  light  was  put  on  and  air  given  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, and  now  in  February  I  find  the  plants  looking  hodthy  uid 
well.  A  few  have  vanished,  but  it  has  been  from  some  of  that 
horrible  plague  of  snails  and  tings  ^hich  I  have  experienced  like 
many  others,  and  which  this  wet  and  mild  winter  has  so  greatly 
encouraged,  and  as  the  frame  stood  under  a  hed{;e  it  was  more 
liable  to  invasion.  Walled  gsrdens  possess  an  advantage  both  in 
this  way  and  in  the  matter  of  weeds.  No  matter  how  clear  I 
might  keep  my  garden,  the  hedges  and  ditches  around  me  arc 
full  of  weeds,  and  they  easily  scatter  themselves  in  mine  and  my 
neighbonrs'  gardens  and  come  np  in  all  unlooked-for  situations. 
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and  pot  then],  patting  in  their  place  a  fiesh  aapplj  of  younger 

Elants.  0(  conne  loTingthem  in  this  w&y  exposed  in  the  lammeT 
I  Tery  diSerent  to  Jearing  them  in  pots  eiposed  to  all  weathere, 
for  then  a  iloppaite  of  drainage  or  x  soddened  condition  of  toll 
is  Rare  to  tell  iDJurienily  on  the  planti.  Even  although  th<>;  may 
for  a  time  look  healthy,  like  the  brilliant  colom  of  k  conaumptlTe 
pKtieut  it  Is  the  snre  presage  of  decay. 

I  have  not  during  the  past  season  remored  my  plants  from  the 
position  they  hare  had  since  Uay  last  nnder  a  hedge  facing  north. 
There  seem  to  me  serertil  advanbiges  in  this.  It  is  a  great  saving 
ol  trouble — no  small  matter  trbere  one  hu  to  look  after  them 
oneself.  Then,  as  most  of  our  heavy  rains  come  fiom  the  S.W., 
from  vhich  wind  the  frames  are  sheltered  by  tbe  hedge,  Uiere  is 
not  to  great  a  likelihood  of  the  rain  beatiog  into  the  bames  or  o( 
drip,  while  it  is  much  more  easy  to  give  air  in  windy  weather. 
I  haTB  one  frame  of  Ficotees  faciug  sonlb,  and  during;  one  of  oar 
late  severe  gates  tbe  light  was  lifted  clean  off  and  deposited  oa  a 
bed  of  Tea  Roses  without,  strange  to  say,  breabiag  one  pane  of 
iilass,  bat  considerably  damaging  the  heaA  ot  the  Kore  plants. 
In  the  more  sheltered  position  of  Ibe  Auricula  frames  this  would 
□ot  have  happened.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a  more  equable  condition,  as  nben  exposed  to  the  south  warm 
sunny  days  are  apt  to  in  soma  way  stimulate  them,  and  they 
require  much  more  watering  than  when  left  in  a  place  where 
thej  ate  not  to  exposed  to  being  dried  out. 

This  unfrequent  watering  is  facilitated  by  the  nse  of  the  glazed 
pots,  against  which  there  was  an  outcry  as  being  subversive  of  all 
the  theories  about  porous  pots,  and  it  was  said  that  it  wonid  be 
nselew  to  grow  them  in  sacfa  hermetically  sealed  receptacles.  I 
can  testify  that  they  grow  well  in  them,  that  tbe  plants  do  nnt 
reqaire  nearly  as  much  water,  while  no  green  matter  accomulatei 
OD  their  outsides  ;  while  the  contrast  between  the  dark  colour  of 
the  pot,  and  the  mealy  foliage  of  soiae  kinds  and  the  bright 
green  of  others,  is  very  pleasing  to  tbe  eye,  and  this  particularly 
struck  ae  when  looking  at  the  fine  collection  of  my  late  friend  Mr, 
Woodhead,  who  used  nothing  else.  Bj-the-by,  I  noticed  lately 
that  Mr.  Thomson,  the  accumplished  gardener  at  Di^mlanrtg, 
stated  that  he  used  nothing  else  in  his  Orchid  house  (I  think  it 
was)  :  we  shall  therefore  probably  hear  no  more  of  the  unscientific 
character  ot  sach  a  proceeding,  aod,  as  far  as  my  present  eiperj- 
euce  goes,  I  should  tike  to  have  all  my  collection  in  glazed  pots. 

In  the  matter  ot  top-dressing  I  must  confess  to  having  made  a 
change  from  the  old-eAablished  traditions  ot  former  days.  We 
naed  to  be  told  to  take  oat  as  much  as  ws  could  of  the  old  cam- 
poet  and  fill  it  in  with  fresh  \  but  when  I  find  so  experienced  a 
KTOwet  as  Hr.  B.  Efimonite  quastioning  the  desirability  ot  top- 
dressing  at  all,  and  saying  that  at  any  rate  he  sboald  only  remove 
just  the  very  surface,  that  the  roole  proceeding  from  tbe  neck 
never  cars  to  root  into  the  fresh  material,  it  was  time  to  think 
of  altering  "Ibe  rales  of  proeednre,"  and  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  bad  any  oanse  to  regret  having  done  ao.  Hers  again  will 
be  %  gnat  saving  ot  tranble.  I  believe  that  instead  of,  a«  the 
older  growers  used  to  adviae,  patting  richer  compost,  It  it  better 
to  Dso  more  loam  and  less  mannre  than  in  that  in  which  they 
were  potted. 

I  have  been  greatly  punled  by  the  manner  in  which  Heap's 
Smiling  Beauty  ha*  deceived  me.  Tbe  plants  I  bad  have  grown 
•mailer,  and  this  is,  I  flad,  the  case  with  some  others.  Mow  this 
opens  ap  a  qaestion  which  I  should  like  to  have  ventilated  in  a 
quiet  and  reasonable  manner — whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
strains  in  Auriculas  ;  whether  from  some  cause  or  another  certain 
persona  obtain  a  decidedly  better  fitrain  of  some  varieties  than 
of  others.  Wht-re,  for  instance,  did  the  green-edged  variety  of 
Oliver's  Iiovely  Ann  originate  T  It  came  out  as  a  grey  edge,  and 
la  moet  frequently  aeen  in  that  class,  but  as  a  grey  it  ia  noi  ciim- 
panble  to  tbe  green-edged  variety.  Then  ie  there  not  something 
pecnliar  In  tbe  strain  of  Lightbody's  Bicbard  HeaJIy  which  my 
friend  Mr.  lemons  poaeesses !  I  believe  at  any  rate  be  Is  forced 
to  consider  that  there  is,  from  the  number  ot  applicationa  for 

Slants  that  he  has  bad.  Then,  again,  the  strain  of  (Jol.  Taylor, 
eld  by  Hr.  Wilson  of  Halifax,  seems  to  be  superior  to  most 
others.  I  myaelt  had  a  strain  of  an  old,  and  indeed  indiflerent, 
flower — Popplewell's  Conqneror,  which  was  tar  enperior  to  any- 
thing I  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  at  times  really  gave  a  respectable 
exhibition  truss.  Hr.  Simonite  han,  be  believes,  a  peculiarly  fine 
strain  of  Qeorge  Ligbtboily ;  while  I  have  heard  another  grower 
complain  of  Ita  doing  badly  with  him,  as  if  he  had  an  inferior 

Kext  to  the  pleasare  of  looking  at  oitr  own  collection  ia  that 
ot  looking  at  others.  Thia  pleacnre  I  have  had  twice  lately  In 
seeing  Hr.  Bimonlle'a  at  Bbeffleld,  extenaivs  and  excellent)  with 


alt  its  treasure  of  seedlings,  and  that  ot  my  friend  Hr.  Bobias 

of  Bt.  John's  near  Lenrieham.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
nnmberof  varieliei  grown — IflO,  and  as  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  love  ol  the  flower  has  appeared  in  the  metropolis. 
Hie  coUeclioD  looked  in  excellent  health.  The  plants  were  all  in 
small -sired  pots  and  gave  promise  of  fntore  excellence.  There  was, 
nnbappily,  a  clond  hanging  over  them,  tor  Mr.  Eobios  expected 
to  have  to  leave  them  shortly  for  a  littta  trip  to  VaocoDTer'* 
Island,  and  would  consequently  not  be  here  to  see  them  in  flower. 
To  a  lover  of  the  Aaricula  this  Is  a  great  trial,  bat  "  basicasa  Is 
business,"  aad  to  it  Auriculas  even  must  give  way  ;  bnt  his  small 
back  garden  ia  now  very  interesting,  and  shows  that  where  there 
is  a  real  love  ot  the  flawer  it  can  be  cultivated,  and  well  cultivated, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  crowded  neighbourhood. — D.,  Deal. 


VINES  IN  LIHB  RUBBISH. 

Pbotokbd  by  tnj  btown  Hambur^a  and  tbe  timber  and  crops 

ot  tbe  Tweed  Tineyard,  and  your  and  Mr.  Thomson's  advice,   1 

must  try  to  surprise  you.  lu  1863.  when  building  my  house  here 
oti  1000  feet  of  mere  gravel,  with  2  feet  of  light  soil  above,  I  ran 
a  pit  due  south  from  it  90  by  18  feet,  av.d  6  feet  deep,  for  a  vinery, 
span-roof.  I  filled  up,  say,  2  or  3  feet  at  the  bottom  with  stones  and 
foundry  rubbish  that  would  defy  water  to  tronble  the  roots  above 
them.  To  level  this  anairy  the  mason  removed  all  his  freestooe 
chips  and  lime  rubbish,  and  spread  them  o 


in  tbe  best  soil  I  cnuld  get  and  planted  my  Vines,  Now  1  have 
dug  oat  all  the  original  soil  to  replace  it  with  imported  strong  soil 
and  old  turf  that  wonld  delight  any  Qtape-grower,  ranuing  a 


trench  in  the  centre  of  the  houM  down  to  the  £>ttom  rubbish,  and 
carefully  disentangling  all  the  Tine  roots  for  their  new  soil. 

We  were  astonished  to  And  few  roote  In  what  we  considered 
our  best  soil  near  the  surface  ;  bat  by-and-by  we  cut  through 
about  4  inches  thick  ot  lima  and  freestone  ^ipa  about  3  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  I  am  aura  had  any  gardener  seen  bow  all 
but  the  whole  Vine  roots  were  packed  into  and  protruded  from 
this  layer  ot  lime  rubbish — standing  out  from  it  like  a  brash  into 
the  ceatral  cut  tbroogh  the  vinery  tied — he,  like  ns,  would  have 
"sacked  the  finger  of  astonishment."  All  these  twenty  yearn 
gardeners  had  wasted  their  brains  and  backs  mixing  up  in  the 
Vine  borders  (all  the  roots  are  Inside)  everything  imaginable. — 
bone  dost,  soot,  and  sewage — to  coax  tbe  Vine  roots  to  near  the 
surface,  and  now  these  ungrateFul  wretches  have  dived  down 
through  all  our  tasty  and  superior  soils  and  been  living  in  that 
layer  ot  lime  rubbish  I  Now  we  regretted  not  having  a  photo 
tuade  of  the  brush  protruding  through  the  lime.  Seeing  is  ofieu 
the  only  proof  of  a  story.  However,  we  have  got  from  a  burned- 
down  house  many  cartloads  ot  apparently  exactly  the  same  lime 
and  chip-atoned  rubbish  that  my  Vines  loved  so  dearly,  and  mixed 
it  freely  with  the  heaps  of  old  turf  and  grand  strong  loam,  aad  if 
the  roots  do  not  soon  revel  in  this  I  shall  call  them  uDgrateful. 

Long  ago  I  led  a  bmuch  of  a  Hamburgh  from  the  vinery  into 
tbe  adjoining  conservatoiy  as  a  root  shade  for  my  flowers  ;  and 
though  you  may  foi^t  your  explanations  why  my  HambnTgha  la 
the  conaervattuy  were  blue-black  and  their  brotheta  with  only 
glass  between  them  were  whltay-brown  in  the  vinery  ;  and  while 
the  roots  ot  the  conservatory  Vuie  are  being  relaid  in  the  vinery, 
and  only  a  beat  of  iO°  or  so  kept  in  the  oonaervatory,  the  Vinea 
there  have  shoots  3  and  4  inches  long  to-day  to  onr  amazement, 
whatever  Vine  doctors  like  you  may  think  of  such  proceediugs.  I 
do  not  believe  one  Vine  root  has  movud  as  ycL  "  Now  to  grow 
Vines  without  roots,"  is  Ibe  Vine  sap  so  condensed  in  tbe  old 
stems  that  Uiere  is  enough  of  it  to  send  nut  the  shoots  3  or  4  inches 
long  ere  tbe  roots  ai«  of  the  leastt  nee  as  feeders  7  It  ia  alt  bother- 
ation to  your  old  atta<'hi. — J.  MACKBKHIK,  H.D, 

[Vines  usually  produce  more  t^n  3  or  1  Inchei  of  growth 
before  root^ction  commences.] 


t  tkaM  CaUivatori  in  the  tmertU  JhpartmenU.'} 


bnt  cold  Borth-eaaten   winds  awoop  i 


'  them  npoD  every 


detached  tree  in  the  open  eqoares,  and  destroy  the  blossom  so  fre- 
quently, that  a  really  abundant  fruit  crop  is  an  exception.  Stand- 
ards and  other  unpruned  trees  must  be  left  exposed  to  this  risk  of 
failure,  but  closely  pruned  bushes,  pyramids,  and  espaliers  should 
be  protected  by  every  means  in  our  power.  Kow  is  the  time  to 
prepare  for  this  important  work,  and  there  are  few  gardens  with- 
out some  materials  for  rough-and-ready  shelter.  For  espaliers 
there  is  nothing  better  than  thatched  hurdles.  Straw,  rushes, 
heather,  green  Broom,  branches  of  Box  or  Yew — ^all  or  any  of 
them  answering  for  "  thatch,**  pro?ided  the  thatching  is  well  done. 
Pack  the  material  used  so  thicxly  upon  the  hurdle  that  wind  can- 
not blow  through  it>  and  take  especial  care  to  fasten  it  securely 
by  means  of  b^n  stakes  or  thatching  rods  laid  upon  it  and  tied 
to  the  hurdles.  Bads  are  already  swelling,  and  protection  will 
probably  be  required  early  this  year.  Put  a  row  of  thatched 
hurdles  upright,  with  the  lower  ends  thrust  into  the  soil,  a  foot 
from  the  trees  on  the  north  or  east  side ;  put  another  row  of 
hurdles  upon  them,  leaning  forward  sufficiently  to  project  over 
the  tops  of  the  espaliers,  fastening  the  top  hurdle  securely  to  the 
lower  one  with  string,  and  supporting  the  top  with  poles  driren 
into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  espaliers,  ana  yon  will  thus  give 
shelter  from  frost,  and  break  the  force  of  the  wind  sufficiently  to 
saye  the  blossom  from  injury.  Diagonal  cordons  out  in  the  open 
can  also  be  protected  by  this  means,  and  a  single  row  of  hnrales 
driven  into  the  ground  aslant  and  fastened  to  stakes  will  suffice 
for  the  lower  horizontal  cordons. 

Dwarf  bushes  and  pyramids  should  have  a  skeleton  framework 
of  poles  driven  into  the  ground  and  tied  together  at  the  tops  for  a 
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covering  of  mats  on  the  cold  north  and  east  sides,  or  any  other 
contrivance  with  materials  ready  to  our  hands.  In  thas  advising 
an  elaborate  use  of  every  means  of  protection,  in  fairness  to 
gardeners  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  will  involve  much  extra 
labour  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year,  and  where  there  are  many 
trees  extra  assistance  should  be  allowed. 

FEUrr-POBOING. 

PeaeheM  and  Neetarinet. — Disbudding  in  the  early  house  should 
be  completed  by  the  time  the  fruit  commences  swelling  fieely, 
but  if  this  has  been  delayed  it  must  at  once  have  attention.  As 
a  rule  the  gross  foreright  shoots  should  be  removed  first,  as 
otherwise  they  would  rob  the  weak  ones  formed  at  tke  base  of 
the  bearing  wood  and  intended  to  give  next  year's  supply  of 
fruit  Disbudding,  if  deferred  until  the  fruit  commences  swelling, 
must  be  done  very  gradually,  taking  off  a  few  shoots  daily, 
together  with  any  small  fruit  at  the  under  side  of  the  ttellis,  or 
otherwise  badly  placed  for  receiving  light  and  air.  A  little 
stimulus  may  now  be  given  weakly  trees  by  mulching  with  short 
sweetened  horse  manure,  and  occasional  dampings  of  the  borders 
and  paths  with  liquid  manure.  Syringe  twice  a  day.  Trees  in 
the  house  started  early  in  the  year  will  have  set  their  fruit,  and 
when  this  is  completed  syringing  must  be  commenced,  and  they 
must  be  disbudded  as  advised  for  the  earliest  trees.  In  the 
earliest  house  maintain  a  temperature  of  65°  to  60^  at  night,  5^ 
more  by  day,  rising  to  80^  from  sun  heat  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  close  at  70**  with  a  copious  syringing. 

The  trees  in  succession  houses  are  coming  strongly  into  bloom, 
and  where  this  is  abundant  a  portion  of  it  should  be  removed  by 
drawing  the  hand  the  reverse  way  of  the  growth  on  the  under 
side  of  the  trellis.  Attention  where  it  is  considered  necessary 
must  be  given  to  fertilisation.  Although  it  is  inadvisable  in  most 
cases  to  syringe  the  trees  when  in  flower,  yet  the  borders,  floors, 
and  walls  should  be  damped  two  or  three  times  a  day,  except 
when  the  weather  is  vexy  wet.  Late  houses  should  be  well  venti- 
lated, every  means  for  retarding  the  blooming  being  adopted. 
Water  the  borders  thoroughly. 

Pin^^.^For  the  plants  in  pots  soil  wiU  >eed  to  be  prepared  in 


quantity,  as  during  this  and  subsequent  months  the  plants  that 
have  been  winter^  in  small  pots  must  be  transferred  to  a  large^ 
size.  Plants  in  7  or  8-inch  pots  should  be  shifted  into  pots  10  or 
11  inches  in  diameter  for  Queens,  and  11  or  12  inches  in  diameter 
for  the  more  robust-growing  kinds.  As  the  operation  must  be 
carried  out  without  much  farther  postponement,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  materials  should  be  housed  at  once,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  drier,  reducing  the  sods  to  pieces  about  2  inches 
square,  discarding  the  small  and  retaining  the  fibrous  portion 
only.  In  potting  ram  the  soil  firmly  around  the  old  balls  of  soil, 
water  at  once  thoroughly,  and  replunge  into  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
of  90^  to  95^  keeping  the  top  beat  at  60^  at  night  and  66"  by 
day  from  fire  heat,  and  70"  to  80^  from  sun  heat,  it  not  being 
desirable  to  encourage  top  growth  until  external  conditions  are 
more  favourable.  Make  provision  for  potting  the  suckers  which 
are  to  be  started  next  month,  and,  if  space  will  admit,  it  is  advis- 
able to  keep  them  on  the  stools  until  they  are  wanted  for  starting. 
In  the  fruiting  department  early  plants  will  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  flowering  period,  and  should  be  wetted  as  little  as  possible, 
as  the  sun  has  not  sufficient  power  at  this  season  to  evaporate  the 
moisture  which  settles  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  discolouration  which  exists  too  frequently  at  the  base  of 
the  pips,  spoil intr  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  Maintain  a  steady 
temperature  of  70*  at  night  76*  to  80»  by  day,  and  80^  to  90^  from 
sun  heat  Ventilate  at  80^,  and  close  with  moderate  moisture  at 
85*  to  90^. 

jP/v#.— Centinue  the  treatment  recommended  for  early  trees  in 
pots,  avoiding  a  high  night  temperature  until  the  days  are  longer 
and  brighter,  when  all  that  is  now  apparently  lost  will  be  gained 
by  the  increased  vigour  of  the  trees  and  rapid  advancement  of 
the  fruit  by  judicious  management  in  early  closing  with  plenty  of 
sun  heat  and  moisture.  If  the  roots  flU  up  the  space  left  for 
watering,  place  a  rim  of  lead  inside  the  pots  about  3  inches  deep, 
and  fill  this  with  rich  mulching.  Syringe  twice  a  day  in  fine 
weather,  but  moisten  the  paths,  walls,  and  surface  of  the  bed 
only  when  dull,  as  it  is  important  the  foliage  be  dry  before 
nightfall.  Stop  gross  shoots  a  few  at  a  time,  following  as  far  as 
space  admits  the  extension  principle,  and  remove  a  few  of  the 
badly  placed  fruits  if  too  thickly  set,  as  will  be  the  case  with 
well-manaeed  trees  in  pots  allowed  to  rest  early  in  the  autumn. 
Continue  the  temperature  at  66**  to  60**,  mulching  and  watering 
freely  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  so 
securing  the  fertility  of  the  trees.  Complete  the  pruning  of 
trees  in  the  latest  houses,  the  shoots  being  regularly  thinned  and 
trained  over  a  trellis  16  to  18  inches  from  the  glass,  and  when  the 
bearing  wood  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  trellis  it  should  be  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  the  most  promising  successional  shoots, 
which  produce  an  abundance  of  young  fruits  on  ripe  wood  ready 
for  development  in^the  spring. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove, — Ixoras,  Francisoeas,  Tabem«montanas,  and-  other 
similar  evergreen  plants  will  now  need  attention,  and  should  be 
repotted  if  they  require  it  They  will  flourish  well  in  peat,  loam; 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  the  former  with  a  good  quantity  of 
coarse  silver  sand  is  prefeiable,  as  it  does  not  become  sour  so 
quickly  as  loam  or  a  mixture  of  both,  which  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants.  In  potting  the  roots  of 
the  old  balls  must  not  be  disturbed,  merely  removing  the  crocks 
from  amongst  the  roots  at  the  base  and  the  loose  soil  from  the 
surface  of  the  ball.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  liberate  the 
roots  with  a  pointed  stick,  as  they  are  often  much  injured  in 
that  way.  Press  the  new  soil  firmly  into  the  pots  round  the  old 
balls,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  roots  entering  freely  into 
the  fresh  soil.  The  old  balls  before  potting  should  be  moist,  so 
that  no  water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots  if  liberally  svringed  for 
at  least  a  week  after  completing  the  operation,  which  will  give 
the  roots  a  chance  of  recovering  from  the  injury  received  in 
potting.  These  plants  will  bear  hard  cutting  back  if  they  have 
become  straggling.  The  Ixoras  should  be  pruned  and  allowed  to 
start  again  before  repotting.  The  other  two  can  be  potted  and 
then  cut  back  after  flowering,  by  which  time  they  will  be  well 
established  in  the  new  soiL 

Cuttings  of  Ixoras  and  Tabemsemontanas  will  now  root  freelr 
if  inserted  in  small  pots  and  placed  under  a  bellglass  in  brisk 
heat  or  in  the  propagating  frame.  The  first-named  are  invaluable 
for  decorative  purposes  in  small  pots,  bearing  one  or  two  fine 
trusses  of  flower.  Francisceas  root  freely  when  the  young  wood 
is  employed  for  cuttings,  taken  off  with  a  small  heel  after 
flowermg. 

Anthurium  Schertzerianum  that  has  been  resting  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  60^  to  66*'  can  now  be  brought  into  the  stove,  and  will 
quickly  start  into  growth  and  produoe  its  fine  scarlet  spathes. 


^ 
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This  plant  should  be  grown  in  quantity  where  the  stoTe  is 
xeqnii^d  to  be  gay  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  months, 
as  it  can  be  brought  into  flower  at  a  time  when  the  stove  would 
otherwise  be  rather  short  of  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  that  can  be  grown  for  producing  a  long  succession  of 
flowers.  It  can  be  pushed  forward,  and  delights  in  brisk  moist 
heat  while  making  its  growth,  or  will  bear  retiu^ing.  When  the 
roots  commence  advancing  top-dressing  or  potting  can  be  done, 
as  this  plant  will  not  long  continue  healthy  with  sour  soil  about 
its  roots.  Every  alternate  year  the  whole  of  the  compost  should 
be  removed  from  amongst  its  roots  and  renewed  with  nesb,  using 
fibrous  peat  from  which  the  small  particles  have  been  shaken, 
and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  charcoal 
and  coarse  silver  sand.  The  pots  or  pans  employed  must  be  a 
little  more  than  three  parts  filled  with  drainage,  and  the  plants 
well  elevated  above  the  rim  and  surfaced  with  a  good  layer  of 
sphagnum,  which  should  be  encouraged  to  grow. 

Cfreenhouse, — Show  and  Fancy  Pdargoniums.  The  most  for- 
ward batch  of  these  plants,  if  required  to  come  into  flower  as  early 
as  possible,  should,  if  not  already  done,  be  placed  in  their  flower- 
ing pots.  The  shoots  must  not  be  pinched  again  after  this  date, 
but  staked  so  that  they  will  not  draw  up  weakly.  Keep  them  near 
to  the  glass  in  a  night  temperature  of  50^.  After  potting  keep 
them  close  for  ten  days  until  they  commence  rooting  into  the  new 
soil,  and  then  ventilate  liberally  when  favourable,  and  slightly  at 
night  also  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Succession  batches  should 
receive  attention  in  the  potting  from  time  to  time  as  tiiey  require 
it,  and  take  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  they  have  made 
about  four  joints.  Keep  these  plants  in  a  temperature  of  45^  and 
give  the  same  treatment  after  potting  as  advised  for  the  early 
batch.  Use  a  compost  of  rich  fibry  loam,  a  seventh  of  decayed 
manure,  a  little  soot  and  sand.  Press  the  soil  firmly  into  the  pots, 
which  will  cause  a  firm  stocky  growth  and  assist  in  keeping  the 
plants  dwarf,  which  in  due  time  will  produce  abundance  of  bloom. 
Any  of  the  old  stock  plants  that  have  become  leggy  may  have  the 
cuttings  taken  from  them  and  be  thrown  away.  Cuttings  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  of  6(y 
will  root  freely.  When  rooted  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  plants, 
place  them  in  5-inch  pots,  and  valuable  plants  for  late  flowering 
will  be  produced.  Water  these  plants  cfurefuUy  for  some  time 
after  potting ;  if  kept  too  wet  at  the  roots  the  foliage  becomes 
spotted,  and  in  consequence  much  in  j  ured.  Snpply  the  early  batch 
with  dear  soot  water  when  the  pots  axe  full  of  roots.  Destroy 
aphides  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
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FEEDING  BEES  IN  AUTUMN,  SPRING,  AND 

SUMMER. 
(^Continwd  from  page  144.) 

Not  only  now,  but  sometimes  in  the  height  of  summer,  feeding 
is  obligatory.  Every  experienced  bee-keeper  can  well  remember 
seasons  when  swarms  have  starved  to  death  in  their  hives  during  June 
and  Jtdy.  The  swarm  is  hived  and  placed  on  its  stand  to  shift  for 
itself.  A  succession  of  wet  days  sets  in,  and  the  poor  bees,  left  to 
their  fate  in  an  empty  house,  are  found  by  the  ignorant  or  careless 
owner  a  mass  of  corruption  on  the  floor-board.  Even  during 
&vourable  seasons  there  are  periods  of  great  scarcity  of  food  in 
most  neighbourhoods,  and  if  the  bees  are  not  fed  during  such 
seasons  breeding  will  quite  or  nearly  cease,  and  the  hive  will  be 
going  back  just  at  the  time  when  the  accumulation  of  strength  is 
most  needed  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  succeeding  honey 
harvest.  Notably  between  the  flowering  of  the  fruit  trees  and  the 
Clover  harvest  there  is  a  dearth  of  food,  and  the  man  who  wishes 
his  bees  to  do  their  best  will  carefully  feed  them  over  that  trying 
and  depressing  interval.  A  few  pence  spent  on  sugar,  and  a  little 
extra  trouble,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  honey  stored  by  the  bees 
hatched  out  during  the  two  or  three  weeVs  of  gentle  feeding.  In 
districts  where  Heather  is  expected  the  harvest  will  begin  from  the 
latter  part  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August^  and  with  fine  weather 
last  until  late  in  September.  In  the  soutn  the  former  date  will 
hold,  and  in  the  nortii  of  England  and  in  Scotland  the  latter  period 
will  be  near  the  mark. 

Another  season  of  dearth  usually  is  experienced  between  the  end 
of  the  hay  harvest  and  the  opening  of  ine  Heather  flowers.  This 
interval  is  in  some  districts  flUed  by  crops  of  other  kinds  and  by  the 
Lime  trees,  but  often  the  bees  flnd  little  food  between  the  two  great 
harvests  mentioned.    Here  is  another  occasion  for  feeding;  and  to 


the  man  who  means  to  get  as  large  a  harvest  of  honey  as  his  bees 
are  capable  of  collecting  for  him,  it  is  ati  occasion  of  obligatory 
feeding.  8o  long  as  sufficient  honey  is  in  the  hive  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  bees  gentle  stimulative  feeding  will  suffice,  or  even  the 
occasional  uncapping  with  a  sharp  knife  of  a  small  portion  of  sealed 
stores.  The  bees  in  removing  this  uncapped  treasure  and  re*8toring 
it  in  another  place  cause  that  excitement  in  the  hive  which  ia  neces- 
sary to  induce  the  quejn  to  continue  laying.  But  it  will  be  said  by 
some,  "If  you  keep  up  such  constant  work  in  the  hive  the  queen 
will  soon  wear  out."  And  such  is  truly  the  case.  A  queen  must 
certainly  have  the  power  only  to  deposit  a  certain  number  of  fertile 
eggs  during  her  lifetime,  and  if  we  put  on  such  high  pressure  she 
must  fulfil  her  life's  duties  and  complete  her  complement  in  a  shorter 
period.  For  this  reason  queens  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  a  colony  much  over  two  seasons.  A  hive  should  always 
be  set  apart,  and  that  the  best  hive  in  the  apiary,  for  supplying 
young  queens,  and  these  young  queens  should  at  uivourable  oppor- 
tunities be  put  in  the  place  of  queens  advancing  into  their  third 
year  of  work. 

There  is  one  other  case  of  obligatory  feeding  which  must  be 
noticed,  and  that  is  winter  feeding.  This,  with  proper  management, 
should  hardly  ever  be  necessary,  except  through  the  effects  of  some 
accident.  During  a  violent  gale  and  snowstorm  some  years  ago  a 
bar-frame  hive  was  completely  overturned  and  buried  under  the 
snow.  We  dug  it  out,  finding  many  bees  killed,  the  £rames  in  wild 
confusion,  and  the  mass  of  bees  huddled  together  under  a  comb  at 
one  comer  of  the  hive.  Little  life  was  apparent,  but  they  were 
brought  into  a  well-warmed  greenhouse,  a  new  hive  placed  at  their 
disposal,  and  their  combs  (at  least  those  remaining  whole)  were 
cleaned  and  re-adiusted  in  the  new  hive.  In  a  short  time  the  mass 
showed  the  good  effects  of  the  warmth,  and  movement  began. 
Warm  food  was  first  gently  sprinkled  over  them,  then  when  they 
got  active  given  by  the  usual  method  through  a  feeding  stage,  and 
the  stock  was  saved,  a  little  thinned  in  numbeis,  but  soon  making 
up  in  the  following  spring  for  the  loss.  We  only  mention  tida  as 
an  example  how  to  act  in  such  an  emergency,  and  accidents  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  apiary.  Whenever  food  is  absolutely 
required  in  winter  it  should  be  given  warm  and  in  a  warm  place. 

Our  subject  of  feeding  is  not  yet  exhausted.  We  hope  to  call 
attention  at  a  future  time  to  the  methods  of  preparing  and  giving 
other  food  than  syrup  as  substitutes  for  the  nitrogenous  foods  whion 
bees  require  before  they  can  rear  brood.  Water  also  is  an  import- 
ant requisite,  and  much  bee  life  is  often  saved  by  the  artificial 
administering  of  water  to  the  bees.  We  wish  that  other  evidence 
had  been  forthcoming  from  experienced  bee-masters  regarding 
autumn  feeding.  We  know  of  many  who  are  authorities  on  the 
subject  who  would  hold  the  same  ideas  as  we  have  attempted  to 
explain.— P.  H.  P.      

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  105,  Jermyn  Street,  on  Thursday,  15th  inst. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  the  chair  being  taken  by 
the  Baroness  Bnrdett  Ooutts,  the  President  of  the  Association.  In 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  past 
year,  her  ladyship  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  efforts  to  promote  and  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  bee-keeping  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  'She  con- 
sidered great  thanks  were  due  to  the  Committee,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  for  their  labours  to  make  bee-keeping  a 
great  national  mdustry. 

Yotes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  retiring  officers,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year — viz.,  President,  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts ;  Treasurer^  W.  O.  B.  Glennie,  £sq. ; 
Auditor,  W.  A.  Eirchner,  Esq. ;  Librarian,  Mr.  6.  Henderson ; 
Honorary  Secretary,  Rev.  Herbert  R.  Peel.  In  returning  thanks  for 
his  re-election,  the  Honorary  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  benefits 
which  coald  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  Bee-keeper's 
Club  in  some  central  part  of  London,  where  meetings  might  be  held, 
and  the  Association's  library  be  deposited.  A  large  increase  in  the 
present  amount  of  subscriptions  must,  however,  take  place  before  this 
project  could  be  realised. 

The  acting  Committee  of  the  Association  is  elected  annually  by 
voting  papers.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : — ^viz.,  Bev.  £.  Bartrum,  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Bligh,  Capt. 
C.  D.  Campbell,  Thos.  W.  Cowan,  Esq..  J.  M.  Hooker,  Esq.,  fi.  Jonas, 
Esq.,  Rev.  G.  Raynor,  Rev.  F.  T.  Scott,  D.  Stewart,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  communications  had  been  made  with 
the  several  railway  companies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  charged  for  goods  and  for  exhibitors'  fares  to  and 
from  the  various  county  bee  and  honey  shows  held  annually  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  and  announced  that  the  matter  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  a  conference  of  the  managers  of  the 
several  railway  companies  to  be  held  in  April  next. 

An  animated  discussion  ensued  upon  the  following  motion,  proposed 


bj  the  BcT.  W.  B.  BnrkUt  (Wiltn),  and  a«oanded  by  Oapt.  Cimpbetl 
(Samj)  >->'  TbaC  itli  dnirBble  tor  the  Bi  Iti*h  Bee-hmpen'  APKodBtion 
to  pnblbh  ft '  FeDD;  Quids '  to  the  manipeTnent  of  baa  in  atnw  ikepa." 
Tlu  motion,  hftviDR  been  ftmendrd  u  follon^.  iru  pMard  Dnvii- 
nu)iul7  : — ''  That  It  u  deiinbls  tor  tbe  Britiab  Bec-kMpera'  Auooift- 
tion  to  pablifb  iiull  pamphlets  to  tbe  manigsmeot  of  bees  for  tbs 
spscisl  ass  of  coltagen,  ioclnding  ons  oa  tbe  most  profitabls  use  of 


(TOCOKRESFONDENTS.) 


SMALL    SECrriONf— BEST   BEES. 

Wa  ai«  >  great  people,  but,  withal,  a  Utile  eMentric  ;  and  1  think 
I  never  saw  the  latter  charaotsristio  crop  out  more  praininenttf,  at 
least  in  beo-keeping  dniles.  than  in  the  balf-pound  sectiin  boiineu. 

Becaiue  two  ox  thfes  honsf -producer) .  who  believe  in  ths  urand 
prineiple  of  ever  marching  fbrvsrd,  and  who  like  to  eipsriment 
and  indulge  in  noTeltin,  put  a  few  half-pound  taotioni  of  honsT'  in 
nice  ihape  on  the  market,  and  fcmnd  a  gattd  sale  for  it ;  wby.  about 
half  of  the  bee-keeping  frateroily  seem  to  have  golten  half-pcaud 
aeo'ion  on  the  brain  ', 

It  ia  contrary  to  good  judgment  to  eipeot  Ibe  half-pound  Kction* 
to  erer  became  univer-ally  in  demand ;  for  there  am  a  few  who 
always  leem  to  tbink  that  acting  ridiculouely  is  the  displaying  of 
wiadom.  The  majority  of  huney-consnmvTa  willptefer  to  buT  inat  as 
little  wood  as  possible,  at  fn>m  80  lo  3D  cenla  per  lb.  Hie  Inahnian 
said  that  be  wanted  just  as  much  whisky  as  possible  and  as  little 
quinine  in  hi»  prescrtption  as  would  make  it  Ivgil.  So  tbe  most  of 
tke  honey-buyers  will  want  as  much  honey  as  poMiUe  and  m  little 
wood  for  the  muney. 

In  view  of  this  fact  I  think  the  majority  of  bee-keepers  had  better 
•tick  to  the  1  tb  and  'i  tb.  sections,  for  awhile  yet  at  least.  1  know 
one  that  will  at  all  evrnls. 

I  have  looked  on  with  very  much  interest  in  the  diicusaioa  as 
to  the  merita  of  the  different  varieties  of  bees,  that  has  been  in- 
dulged in  with  ao  much  abili'y  and  warmth  by  some  of  the  apicul- 
tural  giadiatora  in  our  oaonlry ;  and  tbe  reault  of  the  diecusirion,  to 
my  mmd,  has  been  a  complstfl  rontini  of  the  three-band  advooatae. 
while  the  thori>ugb-hred  Italinna  with  tbeir  beautiful  yellow  bands 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  docile  and  alvacs  ptesuni  to  the  eye  of  one 
who  loTes  tbe  beautiful,  1  am  fully  persuaded  that  for  honey- 
gathering  the  dark-cnioared  (or  hybrid*,  if  ynn  please)  are  mnch 
superior,  as  a  genenl  thing,  to  the  golden  beauties,  Whil*  tiiis 
teems  to  be  the  experience  o'a  majority  of  our  eiperienoed  apiarista, 
!t  decidedly  mine.    That  this  is  true  i  veir  much  regret. 
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menberl  of  the  staff  often  renaio  nnopoied  unavoidably.  We 
reqnsat  that  no  one  will  write  privatsly  to  an^  of  our  oorrBpoa* 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  nnjustifiabla  tioable  and 

irrespoudenta  ibould  not  mix  up  on  tho  same  sheet  queaUoos  relat- 
ing to  Oardeniae  and  tboae  on  Poultry  aud  Bee  subjects,  and 
ahonld  never  aend  more  than  two  ortbree  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  Intended  for  iatertion  should  be  written  on  One  aide  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  qneatlona  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  cetom  reji "  -^-  ■> --- 


Addresias  (K.  P.  C.  S-  ^nnw}.— 11  too  orits  to  Km.  3.  a.  WafSer, 

RJga^  DtmiDui  &  <^.,  FoTtld,  KKpha  ;  Ihhod  *  Bdd. 'nirin,  jroa  wlU  fntetilj 
□buJa  whrtt  ran  require.  Seed  ol  tbe  ibinta  lut  DMBtJonsd,  m  tblok,  tan  be 
had  tiom  VUmoTln  &  Co.,  Pull. 

^le  TyxM  of  Apples  (JT.  A.). — yelther  dhnate  qcpt  eDHEvatloa  dot  cnv- 
tlie  Appie  la  nat  aA  «KcapLI<ni. 

Ou-dan  Han  (B.  B.  A.).— We  <lo  not  Iblak  M—a  li  anv  work  melt  ■■  to* 
ileKTibe  pobliibed  now, 


>D  pTobabI J  thitt  It  wu  DC 


^ndriil 


KTloaable,  and  It  ii  Ks  that 


1  Ban  Soap  iW.  J.  J.).— It   yno  boll  4  ok.  oC 

nf    Kn  himr    fn    ■  mllcin  af  loft  wkMt,  itiaiS    Off  tlH 

Ir  oaUl  It  la  i1lwilnd,Toa  vUlluToa 


ln)an 


roj  Uu  Hphklst  on  joar  CnqnnibFr  plu 
]y  eyrlTiKlDir  to  prerent  tbe  attacLt  of  tbe 
lured  lir.  T„  Xru),-Oaliuil>Bd  win 
LiHi,   In    nnoliy    dlitiicU  npKlKll;,  i 


cnbtedlr 


ID  it  is  a  colooy  of       Ait>n  Bnii 


for  if  there  >■  anytluDic  thst  I  lovs  to  look 
beautiful  yellow  beea. 

Now,  while  what  I  hate  Mid  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  dark 
beea  as  honey-gathcFera,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  there  is  a 
remedy  for  it,  and  that  is  in  the  selection  of  Ibe  good  honey- 

Gtheren  from  among  tbe  yellnwbee*  ssbroedtrs  and  the  merciless 
heading  of  every  queen  whoso  progeny  prove  tn  be  indifferent 
workers.  No  difference  if  her  bees  bive  forty  sold  bands,  let  her 
go  to  the   "  block,"  unleaa  the  bees  are   good  for  business      I  But 

Site  certain  that  it  ia  the  ia-bniedi'<g  of  the  American  Italians  for 
nda  inslESd  of  for  workers  that  has  wrought  the  mischief  in  tliA 
nuika  of  yellow  bees.  If  the  yellow  b«e9  are  expected  to  keep 
abresat  of  their  more  homely  and  irascible  neighbour!  aa  business 
insects  they  must  be  judiciously  aelected. 

There  are  good  workers  smong  the  moat  beautinil  yelli 
I  know,  snd  if  the  breoden  of  these  would  breed  ^m  n»lhinR  bitt 
(noh  there  would  soon  be  less  to  my  about  the  yellow  bees  being 
intriorto  thodark  aa  workera.  Tlie  trouble  bai  boen,  that  if  s 
quf'on -breeder  of  Italians  had  a  gulden  qu^cn  whose  pmgeny 
were  a  beautiful  yellow,  aha  was  valued  very  highly,  withnut  re- 
ference to  the  buunesa  qiialitirs  of  ber  beea  at  all.  All  thi 
be  sptedily  cbanjfed  if  the  gnldcn-binded  beauties  ara  to  hold  a 
pisoe  in  the  affections  of  our  beat  apiarisle. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Qrove  of  EirksviHe  aeRnu  to  have  the  rieht  notion 
about  keeping  bees  for  profit.  He  keeps  bees,  poullrv,  a  little  olher 
good  ilook,  raises  a  little  small  fruit,  and  cultivates  a  g<>od  vegetibln 
garden.  I  am  quite  oertai'i  thia  ia  better  for  the  majority  of  bee- 
keeper* than  to  keep  tiees  alone.  My  advice  to  all  beginners  is.  Go 
slowly,  snd  learn  as  you  go.  Ho  who  rushes  into  a  bnsiness  up  to 
his  eyes,  of  which  he  knows  compatatively  nothing,  is  apt  to  get 
bis  proflla  alt  on  tbe  debtor  aide.— Di.  J.  R.  BasKB  (in  American 
Bte  Joumat). 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Harknees  A  Bon.  Bedale,  Torkahire.— (?ata%iii  o/FhriMtt'  FUKctrt. 

Cianaton's  Narsery  and  Seed  Company,  Kng's  Acre,  Hereford.— 
lilt  ofNn  Rota  far  J8S3. 

Wrench  A  Sana,  Ipxwich. — Caiatoffue  of  Horttiutlurai  Baildiagi  and 
Btatlng  Apparatut  (laaitralat). 


Foaltlon   for   riowar   Bads  MnuJiW).— Tbe  poiltioo  wUl  be  quite 
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in  the  old  beds,  pxeparlng  the  plantk  In  another  house  or  frame  so  as  to  be 
strong  and  ready  for  placing  in  the  fmiting  pots  immediately  the  first  crop  is 
remored.  Any  of  the  early  ▼Hrteties  -will  answer*  some  peraons  pireferring  green, 
others  scarlet-fleshed  Mnds.  We  are  not  at  all  certain  ve  have  comprehended 
yon  letter,  which  is  very  obscnre.  as  in  one  part  you  say  the  crop  cannot  be  cut 
till  August,  and  in  another  you  ask  how  you  can  turn  the  house  to  good  account 
in  June.  We  often  feel  that  if  correspondents  were  to  exercise  the  same  care 
in  asking  questions  that  vn  do  in  answering  thezQi  they  would  obtain  informa- 
tion that  would  be  more  useful. 

Insects  In  Mushroom  Bed  (B.  T.,  Sraifordir-li  will  be  venr  difficult 
to  destroy  the  insects  in  the  bed  without  injuring  the  Mushrooms.  Ton  might 
try  the  effect  of  salt,  dissolving  from  1  to  S  ozs.  in  a  gallon  of  tepid  water 
and  applying  it  to  the  bed.  This,  especially  if  the  material  is  rather  dry,  will 
improve  the  Mushrooms  and  possibly  destroy  many  of  the  insects.  If  this  fails 
yon  might  try  the  effects  of  quassia  water,  an  ounce  being  boiled  in  a  gallon  of 
water  for  twenty  minutes  and  poured  on  the  bed  between  the  Mushrooms,  not 
on  them,  as  it  will  turn  them  bitter.  A  small  work  on  Mushrooms  that  will 
rait  yon  is  now  ready  for  ^ress  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

VentllAtlns  a  Pine  Stove  (F.  (7.).— If  you  examine  the  roof  you  will 
probably  find  that  the  spaces  between  the  panes  of  glass  vary  considerably.  It 
may  poesibly,  under  the  circumstances,  be  desirable  to  putty  up  a  few  of  the 
laps,  but  we  should  not  stop  many  of  them.  It  will  only  be  during  very  cold 
weather  that  yon  have  a  dUBcolty  in  maintaining  the  heat  at  the  requisite 
figure,  and  a  comparatively  low  temperature  for  a  time  when  the  pipes  are  hot 
will  do  no  harm.  It  will  not  be  neoe»ary  to  open  the  front  sashes  at  any  time, 
except  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  above  8i°,  and  it  would  be  very 
undesirable  to  open  them  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Varions  (Inguiritive^.—Vnien  you  allude  to  a  circulator  boiler  we  presume 
yon  allude  to  a  boiler  for  beating  a  glass  structure  of  some  kind.  If  such  a 
boiler  leaks  to  any  gceat  extent  it  will  obviously  soon  be  inoperative.  We  have 
stopped  leakages  with  a  mixture  of  red  lead  and  iron  filings ;  an  iron  cement  can 
also  be  obtained  at  foundries  and  from  some  ironmongers  that  is  useful  for  this 
purpoeo.  There  is  no  harm  in  allowing  a  bunch  of  Grapes  on  the  leading  shoot 
of  a  Vine,  the  rod  of  which  reaches  to  within  8  feet  of  the  top  of  the  house,  pro- 
vided the  Vine  is  not  overcropped.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Apple  that 
is  known  in  Cheshire  as  the  Long  Keeper,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  supply 
the  information. 

Qmbs  on  Frnit  Trees  (W.  C,  jSTroud).— The  two  caterpillan  you 
describe  appear  to  be  (I)  that  of  the  small  ermine  moth,  Yponomenta  padella, 
(S)  that  ot  the  winter  moth,  Cheimatobia  brnmata.  Little  can  be  done,  as  yon 
remark,  with  either  species  when  the  caterpillars  have  begun  to  form  their  webs 
except  by  actually  picking  them  off— a  tedious  process.  In  the  case  of  the  worst 
of  the  two  pests,  the  winter  moth,  it  is  found  of  benefit  to  search  for  the  patdies 
of  green  eggs,  which  are  tolerably  conspicuous  upon  the  I  ark  of  firuit  trees ; 
also  there  is  advantage  in  drawing  a  line  of  some  sticky  mixture  round  the 
foot  of  trees,  so  that  the  moihft  cannot  ascend  in  the  winter  to  lav- their  ^gs. 
This  plan  is  commonly  pursued  in  Germany,  where  the  insect  is  very  mis- 
chievous. The  moths  of  the  small  ermine  species,  although  small,  are  con- 
spicuous, and  many  of  them  may  be  iestroyed  by  shaking  trees  or  bushes  into  a 
sheet  at  the  period  of  their  emergence.  See  also  notes  on  preventing  insects 
on  the  first  page  of  this  Journal. 

A.  Strange  Plant  (8aUburn).—Th»i  a  plant  m^y  be  induced  to  grow  in 
the  way  you  suggest— namely,  by  burying  the  branches  in  the  earth  and 
having  the  roots  in  the  air,  is  well  known,  bnt  it  is  almost  as  unnatural  for  a 
plant  to  exist  in  such  a  position  as  it  would  be  for  you  to  stand  upon  your  head 
when  taking  your  meals,  though  if  yon  are  as  tenacious  of  life  as  the  plant 
mentioned  yon  might  continue  to  exist  for  some  time. 

Planting  Boses  (/.  ^.).— The  most  important  matter  to  be  attended  to 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  to  take  care  that  the  roots  do  not  beconra  dry  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  There  is  no  doubt  the  seedling  Briar  will  succeed  as  well  as 
any  other  stock  on  your  strong  soil.  Ton  may  safely  shortoi  the  roots,  removing 
all  jagged  or  otherwise  injured  portions  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  removing  half  their  length  would  injure  them  in  the  slightest,  the 
tops  to  be  closely  pruned  at  the  same  time.  By  all  means  place  some  lighter 
Boii  round  the  roots ;  this  will  greatly  expedite  the  emission  of  fibres,  and  bone- 
meal  would  afford  feed  for  the  plants.  As  to  the  depth  of  planting,  you  do  not 
afford  us  the  requisite  data  for  deciding  the  point.  If  the  buds  have  been 
inserted  qute  close  to  the  roots  you  can  scarcely  avoid  covering  the  worked 
part,  and  in  such  a  case  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  covering  it ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  not  place  the  roots  too  deeply  for  the  sake  of  covering 
the  parts  where  the  Rose  is  attached  to  the  stock.  As  to  its  being  fatal  to  Roses 
on  seedling  Briars  planted  so  as  to  cover  the  union,  we  can  only  say  we  have 
had  no  evidence  of  this,  but  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  plants  so  planted  grow 
saUafactorily. 

^  Vines  too  Luxuriant  (B,  T.,  iTor/oU).— The  portion  of  lateral  simply 
enclosed  in  a  letter  was  ombed  almost  to  palp,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
bunch  remaining  uninjured.  In  all  probability  yon  placed  the  manure  on  the 
border  rather  too  soon,  and  poesibly  it  may  have  been  too  hot.  Still  we  do  not 
think  much  damage  has  been  done,  and  by  selecting  the  more  sturdy  bunches 
you  will  produce  good  Grapes.  The  one  sent  is  not  satisfiBCtory ;  but  you  say  it 
is  not  one  of  the  best,  and  as  we  have  seen  many  worse  than  this,  we  consider 
you  have  no  real  cause  for  alarm.  The  dull  weather  has  not  been  favourable  for 
early  Vines^  and  several  days  of  sun,  which  are  certainly  overdue,  will  work 
wonden.  Thin  out  the  laterals  so  that  the  leaves  on  those  retained  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  light,  stopping  at  one  or  two  leaves,  according  to  space,  beyond 
the  bunches,  removing  alt  sublaterals  promptly  at  the  first  leaf.  This  stopping 
shonld  be  done  the  moment  you  can  handle  the  points  of  the  shoots  with  your 
finger  uid  thumbs  and  yon  ought  to  be  able  to  put  all  the  portions  removed  at 
once  into  your  waistcoat  pocket.  Do  not  damp  the  house  during  dull  weather, 
and  open  the  top  ventilaton,  even  If  only  slightly,  very  early  In  the  morning. 
When  yon  remove  the  manure  spread  a  mixture  of  fresh  loam  and  lime  on  the 
border  and  make  it  quite  nrm,  as  the  soil  is  possibly  too  light  as  well  as  too 
rich.  Half  a  peck  of  lime  to  a  large  barrowf  ul  of  roil  will  not  be  too  much.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  you  have  profited  so  much  by  what  you  have  read  on  Grape  and 
Mushroom  culture,  and  we  wish  you  further  success. 

Ttealment  of  Tnberoas  Begonias  (L.  ir.\— rrwnmlng  thnt  the 
tntrrs  were  potted  in  a  good  cowpost  of  turfy  loam,  panH,  leaf  soil,  mux  well- 
decayed  manure,  they  ran  be  now  brought  bteadlly  forward  iu  a  temperature  of 
about  £6^.  If  the  pots  ciin  l.c  ))lniiged  it  will  be  an  advantage,  as  that  will 
decrease  the  nccefpity  fi-r  frequent  fiupplies  of  water.  In  any  case  as  the  growUi 
advances  the  eoll  must  not  I  e  allowed  to  l«come  dry,  and  if  the  pots  are  well 
drained  there  will  be  little  danger  of  giving  too  much  water  in  fine  weather 
later  in  the  season.  Weak  liqnin  manure  cnn  be  supplied  at  intervals  previous 
to  the  expansion  of  the  fioweis,  and  if  judiciously  emploj  ed  It  will  increase  the 


vigour  of  the  growth  and  the  size  of  the  flowon,  also  deepening  the  oolonxa.  A 
light  position  must  be  provided,  and  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  as  it  is  important 
to  secure  a  sturdy  growth.  Syringe  h'ghtly  occasionally  until  the  fiowen 
expand,  when  it  should  be  discontinued,  and  at  all  times  be  careful  to  avoid  a 
superabundance  of  stagnant  moisture  either  in  the  air  or  the  soil.  Yeat41ate 
freely  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  and  shade  slightly  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright.  Ko  stopping  or  training  will  be  needed  if  the  plants  are  grown  strongly, 
but  a  few  stakes  maV  be  required  by  weaker  growers,  and  also  when  preparing 
the  plants  for  exhibition,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  in  transit.  The  flowers,  too^ 
should  then  be  carefully  enveloped  in  soft  tisroe  paper. 

Cnonmbers  and  Melons  in  Pots  (R.  H.R^  Westmoreland),— Wtt  never 
saw  Cucumben  grown  better  In  pots  than  at  Eastnor  Castle,  nor  out  of  pots  either 
in  a  less  quantity  of  soiL  The  phuits  were  being  )«repared  for  winter,  but  the  same 
method  of  culture  with  proportionately  more  water  would  answer  equally  well 
for  summer  culture.  The  soil  was  extremely  rough.  In  its  roughness  Udeed 
consisted  its  chief  excellence.  It  was  turf,  no  doubt,  pared  from  good  soil,  yet 
simply  turf,  and  used  just  as  it  was  dug  in  hurge  square  junks.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  of  such  soil  is  required  to  grow  Cucumben  when  it  is  rightly  used. 
There  overhead  was  a  large  trellis  quite  covered  with  shoots  and  foliage  of  the 
most  sati9factory  kind ;  below  a  narrow  ridge  of  turves,  the  roots  protruding 
through  them  in  all  directions  asking  for  another  thin  casing  of  the  same  sns- 
taining  and  enjoyable  food.  Periodical  layen  of  turves,  and  liquid  mannie 
when  the  plants  are  heavily  worked,  are  all  the  food  required  by  Cucumbers. 
AU  they  ask  for  is  to  have  the  turfy  soil  '*  little  and  often,"  and  rough.  In  the 
ne.xt  house,  a  succession  house,  the  pUuts  were  in  very  large  pots  and  the  growth 
had  nearly  covered  the  trellis.  The  large  pots  are  placed  on  a  layer  of  *  good 
stuff  "  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  Hoots  are  not  only  encouraged  to  the  surface 
of  the  pots,  bnt  over  them.  They  are  enticed  over  them  by  rich  rough  food. 
Turves  are  then  packed  round  the  pots,  water  being  regularly  poured  in.  and 
down  the  roots  will  go  to  the  heat,  moisture,  and  food  below,  gathering  sus- 
tenance as  they  def>oend  their  moist,  warm,  dark,  rugged  path,  and  liquid 
manure  freely  j^iven  do  all  that  Is  needed.  That  is  what  Cucumbers  like— 
aSrated  food.  What  they  do  not  like  is  a  huge  mass  ot  close  soil  given  all  at 
once  and  done  with,  lliey  do  not  like  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  dry 
draughts  and  cold  fogs,  nor  especially  to  be  heavily  cropped  when  young. 
Melons  may  have  firmer  soil.  Temperature  and  pruning  are  the  same  whether 
the  plants  are  gro«n  in  pots  or  beds. 

Soil  for  Vine  Border  (IcUm). —Yon  have  done  quite  right  in  adding 
the  lime,  and  you  would  in  all  probHbility  further  improve  the  soil  if  you  could 
add  some  of  a  heavier  nature,  as  we  presume  the  land  is  light.  Burning  or 
charring  a  portion  would  render  it  additionally  fertile  for  Vines. 

Cnlture  of  Dipladenla  Brearleyana  (C.  B.  B.).—ThQ  best  compost 
for  Dipladenias  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  light  turfy  loiun,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  sand,  leaf  soil,  anr)  old  well-decayed  cow  manure,  thoroughly 
draining  the  pots,  and  if  the  loam  is  inclined  co  be  heavy  add  a  few  small  pieces 
of  charcoaL  During  the  spring  and  summer  a  temperature  of  9B9  to  70^  will  be 
needed,  with  a  still  further  rit«  to  80°  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
At  starting  and  afterwards  the  plants  will  be  greatly  assisted  if  they  can  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  having  a  bottom  beat  of  80°.  During  the  winter— the  restbig 
period — a  much  lower  temperature  is  required,  about  60*^  to  66°  being  sufficient. 
Abundant  moisture  must  be  distributed  about  the  house  whilst  the  plants  are 
growing,  and  frequent  syringlngs  will  then  be  beneficial,  but  be  careful  in  supply- 
ing water  to  the  roots,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  excessively  wet,  or  the 
plants  will  suffer  considerably.  In  winter  scarcely  any  watAr  will  be  needed. 
Thoroughly  clean  the  shoots  when  training  them  and  before  growth  is  much 
advanced,  and  if  that  be  well  done  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
cleau  afterwards  if  they  are  liberally  syringed.  The  StephanoUs  will  succeed 
with  the  above,  and  under  similar  treatment  as  regards  temperature  and 
moisture,  though  it  will  also  grow  and  flover  well  in  a  temperature  as  low 
as  6o°.  It  flowers  In  spring  and  summer,  but  by  having  a  succession  of  pLmts 
introduced  into  heat  at  intervals  of  a  month  it  can  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year 
round.  The  supply  of  water  should  be  reduced  when  the  growth  is  matured, 
and  during  the  winter  very  little  will  be  required. 

Names  of  Plants  (A  Voung  Subscriber).— I,  ABplenlnm  furcatum  ;  S,A8pl»- 
nlum  dimidlatum  ;  8,  Poly  podium  pectinatum  ;  4,  Insufflcieot ;  6,  Verbascum 
nigrum.  (C,  Z.). — 1,  Gymnogramma  cheeropbylla ;  S,  G.  calomelanos;  8,  G. 
chrysophylla.  (W.  R.).—l,  Tradescantia  cebrina;  8,  Begonia  mauicaU;  8, 
Asplenium  viviparum ;  4,  Adiantum  uiacrophyllum.  (0.  ■/*.).—!,  Odontoglossum 
A  lexandrse ;  8, 0.  Pescatorel ;  8,  Phalsenopsls  Schllleriana. 


COTJSST  GARDEN  MABKBT.— Febritabt  SlST. 

Tbadb  quiet,  with  forced  vegetables  somewhat  lower.     Hothouse  Grapes 
firm,  good  samples  in  advance. 

VRUIT. 


d.  B.  d. 
0to7  0 
0    iO 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 


Apples }«leYe   s 

M       perbarrelSO 

Aprloota <i«>z.  0  o 

Cherries *  sieve  •»   0 

Chestnuts bushel  10   0   It   o 

OarranU, Black.,  i sieve   0  0     0  0 

n       Bed....  i  sieve  0  »    0  0 

Figs doaen  0   0     0   0 

Filberts lb.  0   0     0   0 

Cobs 100ft.  0   0     0   0 

Ooosebeiries  ....  4  sieve  0  o    o  0 


8. 

Grapes  ,  lb.  s 

Lfinions ease  10 

af ebons eaoh    0 

Seotarines dozen    0 

Oranges 100  6 

Peaches  dozen  0 

Peara, kitchen  ..  dozen   1 

dessert docen    1 

Pine  Apples,  English      lb.  1 

Raspberries lb.  0 

SirawbwrieB  ....  lb.  0 


d.  8.  d 
0to6  0 
0  M  t 
0  0 
0  0 
10  0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


9 

f 
S 
0 
Q 


0 
0 

• 
0 


TSeVIABLBS. 


8.  d.    8.  d. 

Artichokes dosen  S  0to4   o 

AsparagUF,  French  bundle  M   0  80  0 

Beans, Kidney....          100  2   0  0   0 

neet.Ked dozen   I    0  «   o 

Broccoli bundle  0   »  1    6 

BruMtels  Sprout*..    J  «l«-vc   16  2   0 

Cibbaife down   0   6  10 

LkIch  uins IW    I    6  2    0 

I  i-rroiM    bunch   0400 

O-uliiloweri- doKen    2    U  8    0 

Celery  bundle   l    6  2    u 

Colewort«....doz.  bunches  2   0  4    0 

Cucumben each   0   0  18 

Kndlve..... dozen   1    u  8   0 

Prnnel bunch  0   8  0   0 

Q  rlio  tb.    0  6  0   0 

tlerbs   bunch    0   >  0   0 

Leeks bonch  0  8  0   4 


Lettuces 

Mu!*tirooDiH  

Musurd  ft  Cress  . 

Onions , 

ParHley dos. 

ParHinps  .,,, 

Fees  

PuiHtoeit 

Kidney 

Rti<lii>tiCi«....   doz. 

Khnhurb 

SilKaiy 

Scorzoncra    

Seakale 

Shallots 

Spinach • 

Tomatoes   

Turnips 


.     score 

.  punnet 

. punnet 

,    bnshel 

, bunches 

dozen 

qnsrt 

cwt. 

cwt, 

bnnrlics 

bundle 

bundle 

bnudie  1 

basket  1 

lb.  0 

bushel  8 

lb.   1 

bunch   0 


d.  8.  d 
Otol   8 


0 

2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
6 

f 

8 
0 
8 

8 


1 
0 

2 
4 
2 
0 
T 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

u 

0 

8 
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INDICATIONS  OF  FERTILITY  OR  BABBENNES3 
OF  SOILS. 

(Cbntinued/romjiage  147.) 

We  Kidom  find  m  whole  field  of  20  urea  without  TftrUtioDi 
in  the  anhuil  m  well  m  the  aiirface  loil,  hat  etpecitUIj  fo  In 
the  cue  of  grftvel,  tand,  or  cl»y.  Ch«lk,  howeTer,  li  mora 
anUonu  In  the  inbtoil,  but  najiug  bIm  like  ths  olben  on  the 
mrface.  The  nne  tnft;  be  Mid  of  *tone  lud  marl  Mil>,  for  fie- 
qnentlf  we  find  that  theM  inbeoili  of  itone  or  mul  bk  rery 
different,  not  in  wlour  slone,  bat  ia  their  mixed  conpotition, 
Kid  contain  gmel,  Mnd,  or  limestone  particles.  It  la  well 
knowD,  and  we  clearij  tee  in  arable  Und,  that  the  eompotite 
Tcini  of  aoil  each  eiert  a  peculiar  influeace  on  crops.  On 
pasturee,  although  the  inSoence  mtj  still  exist,  the  grass  does 
not  allow  us  to  ducem  those  difletenoe*  which  are  so  clearly 
■een  in  farm  crop*.  It  ia  therefore  on  pattura  land  cbiefly  where 
the  noTice  will  find  the  most  difficulty  iu  ascertaining  the  soil 
and  its  Taxations.  If,  however,  there  is  a  growth  of  limber  such 
aa  exists  in  raiioaa  dialricte,  there  is  no  better  indication  of  the 
hidden  anbaoU  than  the  kinds  of  timber  which  Qouriah  most, 
upon  which  matter,  howeTcr,  we  sball  hare  to  enlarge  ia  another 
place,  for  these  more  properly  come  under  notice  as  illustrated 
indications  of  aubsoila  generally. 

On  irrigated  pastures  we  find  fewer  Indication!  of  either 
fertility  or  the  reverse  ;  nor  ia  it  lo  essential,  because  the  flood 
water  brings  with  it  depoaits  every  year  with  bat  litlle  variation 
if  the  water  is  judiciously  laid  on  and  oaretully  regulated,  so  aa 
to  feed  the  surface  with  the  depoiita  from  the  highlands.  Still 
there  are  aome  peculiar  features  connected  even  with  irrigated 
meadows,  for  if  well  cared  for  the  greenness  and  abundance  of 
the  produce  may  be  equal,  yet  the  best  subsoil  will  yield  the 
■weeteat  and  be&t  herbage,  making  frequently  20t.  per  ton 
difference  in  the  vslne  of  the  hay  produced.  Aa  an  illustration 
ol  this,  there  ia  no  more  productive  land  as  to  quantity  of  bay 
grown  than  that  produced  on  peaty  soil  when  judiciously  fiooded 
with  water  from  the  hills.  Still  the  best  and  most  valuable 
irrigated  produce  when  converted  into  hay  is  obtained  from  a 
good  sound  brown  or  grey  loam  when  watered  by  springs  and 
floods  derived  from  the  foot  or  base  of  the  chalk  hills  whatever 
they  may  be  found. 

We  cannot  leave  our  snbject  without  referring  to  the  extensive 
tracts  of  meadow  lauds,  ospecially  in  certain  enclosed  districts 
where  clay  land  predominates,  for  they  are  mostly  compcwed  of 
a  peat  soil  for  a  conilderable  depth,  and  buried  iu  these  soils  we 
have  often  seen  the  bodies  or  trunks  of  large  trees.  Although 
theae  and  meadows  consisting  of  peat  subsoil  are  frequently  much 
abnaed  and  neglected  by  the  tarmert,  and  therefoK  in  an  nn- 
drained  aUU  yield  graaa  of  an  inferior  quality  either  for  dairy 
cowB  or  young  cattle,  yet  In  our  practice  we  have  known  theae 
peaty  meadows  brOTight  into  excellent  condition  by  a  enrface- 
dressing  of  clean  fine  gravel  fresh  out  of  the  pit,  or  any  earthy 
matters  obtained  from  the  bordera  and  ditchei  oF  Reliln,  for  we 
find  that  after  l>cing  completely  drained  thsse  are  eilremely 
productive,  especialty  in  diy  seaaona. 

Oa  the  chalk  hills  in  varioos  eountiea  we  Sud  a  considerable 
extent  of  poor  pasture*  called  downs.  Although  a  large  extent  of 
tbem  wai  broken  np  and  converted  into  arable  during  the  last 


I,  thole  remaining  are  for  the  moat  part  of  inferior  soil, 
.  1  cannot  alwaya  be  properly  characterised  in  oonaeqaBnos 
of  the  general  practice  of  feeding  sheep  on  them  ao  continnonsly 
that  very  little  produce  is  obtained.  Store  ibeep  iu  a  poor  and 
hungry  condition  not  only  eat  the  grass  produoe  as  close  aa  that 
eaten  by  rabbits  on  a  wanen,  bat  (hey  also  eat  out  the  eiowna 
and  bada  of  certain  plants  and  grasses,  which  under  better  treat' 
ment  would  become  nseful  pastures.  Ai  at  present  fed  the  in- 
dications ivpiesent  bamnness  only,  and  superficial  obaerveta  call 
them  the  pcarast  ot  grassland.  Bat  under  anperior  man^aaiBnt 
we  have  met  with  downa  In  aeveral  of  the  aoatnem  ootmtiea  where 
the  surface  haa  been  dresaed  with  kalnit,  and  the  aheap  kept  tian 
oontinuous  graiing,  and  only  allowed  to  feed  when  a  good  bite  of 
graMi  has  b^n  grown,  and  even  tiien  only  within  a  fold  norail 
daily,  and  then  left  until  another  good  bite  of  graaa  bad  aproDg 
up,  nave  greatly  improved.  Under  thia  ntanagement,  eapedally 
if  the  animals  get  aucb  food  as  cotton  cake  extra,  the  pasture  wiU 


nature  ot  the  soil  in  comparison  with  that  so  badly  c 
under  constant  feeding  and  depreciation  without  manure^  more 
narticularly  when  the  sheep  carry  oS  by  coatom  all  tbey  get  on 
the  downs  to  a  deadfold  every  uigbt  on  tbe  cnltivatMl  land. 
When,  however,  the  grass  is  folded  off  and  the  sheep  well  fed, 
and  leave  their  droppings  both  night  and  day,  the  tnrt  may  be 
considered  aa  in  an  improved  condition,  although  the  natnre  of 
the  soil  may  be  the  aame  in  both  syalemt  of  managemenL 

The  consideration  of  Indications  notioeable  on  cultivated  loili 
now  merits  attention,  and  it  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  otwervation 
and  remark.  Bat  oolour,  although  not  entirely  so,  is  one  ot  tlw 
chief  indications  of  barrenness,  yet  it  embraces  moat  all  shades 
that  can  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  also  indicalions  ot 
fertile  land,  frequently  on  aocpunt  of  the  aid  which  is  derived 
from  the  subsoil.  However,  l>arren  soils  are  generally  of  a  brown 
or  black,  but  also  of  fox  colour,  fawu,  pale  red,  aud  whitish 
yellow  ;  a  deep  yellow  ia  also  a  certain  indication  of  barrenness. 
Soils  having  the  following  colours  and  appearances  are  Ixrren  : — 
Tbin  cfaalk  soil  which  is  nearly  wbi(«,  diluvial  aoila  which  con- 
tain a  dead  white  gravel  near  the  sailBce,  moors  and  bc^  which 
are  nearly  black  to  a  considerable  depth  it  not  well  drained,  and 
the  same  kind  of  soil  with  a  white  sand  under  it,  or  with  white 
gravel  near  the  surface  ;  soils  principally  compoaed  of  white 
silvery  sand,  white  clay,  blue  clay,  yellow  clay,  and  pink  clay. 
Host  extraordinary  exceptions,  however,  occur  in  the  can  ot 
yellow  clay  formation?,  for  on  our  property  part  of  three  fields 
of  a  yellow  clay  of  a  precisely  similar  appearance  throughoat 
all  the  fields  which  were  inferior  generally,  yet  tlie  l)est  part* 
were,  in  fact,  so  superior  in  prodaction  that  the  crops  had  been 
most  abundant  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  without  tlie  application 
of  any  manure  daring  the  whole  time ;  but  especially  so  ot  Wheat, 
Clover,  aud  Beaup,  the  two  latter  having  produced  respectively 
on  certain  occasions  three  sacks  per  acre  ot  Broad  Clover  aeed, 
and  fweuly-eight  sacks  of  Beans  per  acre,  the  last-named  being 
the  produce  ol  the  harvest  ot  the  year  1812  aa  harvested  by  oar 
predecessors  on  the  farm.  We  have  known  aomething  very  like 
this  vouched  for  in  diSeient  parts  of  the  kingdom.  6h^  ex- 
ceptional reaatts  are  not  to  be  discovered  except  by  the  actual 
produce,  there  being  no  indications  beyond  ttiat  of  ordinary  fer- 
tility in  the  appearance  of  thesoila.  Nor  would  chemistry  aid  as 
in  asoeitaining  the  value  of  such  land  as  the  tliree  fields  allndeO 
to,  except  the  most  productive  portions  had  first  been  diacovend 
through  cropping.  Hucb  land  in  this  conntiy,  therefore,  cannot, 
aa  a  rule,  be  said  to  l>e  properly  estimated  except  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  variations  of  crops  under  ordinary  circumstanoai. 

Gravelly  soils  are  barren  in  cases  where  a  red  scam  rest*  oo 
the  aorface  of  the  water  in  the  ditches  of  a  ferruginona  appear- 
ance, and  shining  bright  like  the  bloom  ou  a  Plum  of  Peach. 
Such  is  the  appearance  of  water  in  or  near  to  bogs.  In  thiscaae, 
however,  it  occurs  through  the  iron  ore,  traces  ot  which  are  fre- 
quently foond  in  the  dark  red  sort  of  concrete  gravel  in  the  anb- 
soil,  and  thia  will  vary  much  in  some  localities,  for  we  know  fields 
adjoining  each  other  the  surface  of  t>ath  being  a  kind  trialde 
grave],  but  it  is  tbe  subsoil  gives  the  cbaracteror  value  to  this  ami. 
For  when  the  gravel  is  loose  at  the  bottom  as  well  aa  on  the 
^urface  it  is  moderately  productive.  When,  however,  the  anbaoil 
U  Hlmost  as  bird  as  iron  as  we  have  frequently  noticed  it,  land  is 
comparalivtiy  barren,  and  will  show  the  ferrug!nous  scum  in  tbe 
adjoining  ditches,  becnase  the  soil  is  completely  impervions.  Sjch 
land  as  this  is  doubled  in  value  by  steam-cultivating  the  subsoil, 
because  it  allows  water  to  percolate  freely,  instead  ot  being,  as 

EBvionsly,  too  wet  in  the  winter  and  too  dry  In  the  summer,  then 
ing  lit  !e  or  no  capillary  action  in  the  subsoil. 
(To  ba  oootlDiudO 
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WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horte  Lahowr, — Thifl  has  been  serioaslj  delayed  for  a  lon^  time. 
Eren  thoee  'who  were  intending  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the 
antnmn  seed-time  by  sowing  spring  Wheat  have  been  quite  unable 
to  execute  the  work  in  a  decent  husbandlike  form,  as  the  raius  have 
been  so  heavy  and  so  constant,  that  even  upon  the  driest  soils  the 
work  has  been  badly  done.  a!s,  however,  a  heavy  seed  time  is  best 
for  spring  Wheat,  we  will  hope  that  the  result  may  be  better  than 
the  present  appearances  indicate.  Preparation  should  now  be  made 
for  seeding  both  Beans  and  Peas  either  separately  or  mixed,  but  the 
latter  is  the  safest,  for  both  are  seldom  attacked  with  the  aphides 
(their  great  enemy)  in  the  same  season.  The  land  will  this  year  be 
very  heavr  indeed.  This,  however,  does  not  signify  for  Beans  if  the 
work  can  be  done,  and  there  is  a  small  drill  made  to  be  attached  to 
the  plough  which  will  deposit  the  seed  in  the  furrow ;  otherwise  we 
like  the  drill  attached  to  a  presser,  so  that  the  seed  may  fall  into  the 
grooves  made  by  the  rinpis  of  the  presser  at  such  distance  apart  as  may 
be  required.  So  much  time  has  been  lost,  and  this  tnay  still  continue, 
in  which  case  the  carting  of  chalk  or  lime  may  be  attended  to,  for  on  all 
our  loamy  soils  there  is  a  very  serious  deficiency  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  soil  generally  ;  therefore  the  drilling  of  screened  chalk  should  be 
done  instead  of  using  ashes  in  the  drill  or  otherwise  in  addition  there. 
Twenty-five  bushels  of  chalk  per  acre  will  save  the  root  crop  from 
dinbbing  of  the  roots.  Lime,  however,  in  the  absence  of  chalk  should 
be  used,  and  brought  to  the  farm  at  odd  times  when  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  farm  is  delayed.  The  mode  of  preparing  lime  for  appli- 
cation is  so  important,  that  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  farmer's  land, 
and  IB  deposited  thereon  in  the  shape  of  stones  or  shells  from  the  kiln, 
in  due  time  it  should  be  spread  as  dry  powder ;  but  in  the  interval 
between  depositing  and  spreading  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  be- 
come wet,  though  rain  may  fall  daily.  We  will  advise  thai  a  field  in 
preparation  for  Potatoes  or  other  root  crops,  and  ready  to  receive  its 
quota  of  lime  :  the  ground  is  marked  ofl^  into  points,  two  poles  apart,* 
and  thus  there  are  forty  points  |)er  acre.  The  carts  laden  with  shells 
are  drawn  on,  and  hidf  a  oushel  is  deposited  on  each  point ;  the  f  belli 
are  then  covered  with  some  of  the  surrounding  earth.  In  a  few  days 
the  lime  begins  to  protrude,  and  bursting  through  its  earthy  covering, 
and  when  it  is  slacced  to  admit  of  mixing.  The  heap  is  then  broken 
down,  and  the  lime  and  earth  are  mixed,  and  again  made  up  into  a 
conical  heap :  the  lime  is  then  considered  safe,  and  its  virtues  se- 
cured. In  a  day  or  two  it  may  be  spread,  after  which  no  fall  of  rain 
can  injure  it,  and  it  may  remain  the  farmer's  convenience  as  to 
ploughing  in.  As  soon  as  the  land  becomes  sufficiently  dry  where 
the  Wheat  is  thin  and  has  only  partially  vegetated,  the  surface 
should  be  dragged  with  Howard's  self-lifting  dra^ ;  this  will  not  only 
improve  the  growth  of  what  has  come  up,  but  it  frequently  admits 
the  air,  so  that  other  grains  may  vegetate. 

Horse-feeding  and  stable  management  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
We  never  drive  more  than  two  horses  to  the  plough  at  vdj  time,  and 
in  summer  only  two  to  the  double-furrowed  plough,  as  it  is  heavy 
work  on  some  land.  The  horses  should  be  upstanding  and  heavy,  and 
be  well  fed^  in  which  case  their  actual  weight  will  assist  in  the  work 
and  make  it  comparatively  easy.  Our  allowance  of  com  has  been 
80  lbs.  of  Oats,  with  2  cwt.  of  Clover  hay,  and  about  70  tba.  of 
Ourots  or  other  roots  ]>er  horse  per  week  all  through  the  winter 
months,  and  until  the  Trifolium  or  other  grass  is  ready  for  cutting 
in  May. 

Hand  Labour. — ^Draining  work  required  should  be  set  out  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  white  dry  on  the  surface,  for  then  the  dark  spots  show 
exactly  the  wettest  parts  and  the  dire«tion  for  placing  the  drains ; 
and  our  plan,  as  previously  stated  in  these  columns,  ia  still  the  best — 
viz.,  placing  the  ^ains  down  the  incline  of  the  land  at  distances 
in  accordance  with  the  wetness  of  the  land.  If,  however,  the  land 
is  wet  from  bird's-eye  springs,  then  the  drains  should  be  cut  across 
above  the  spring,  in  order  to  cut  the  water  off  before  it  reaches  the 
surface.  Women  now  should  be  constantly  employed  in  such  work 
as  preparing  roots  for  the  cutter  before  the  sheep,  and  also  in  looking 
over  the  ground,  forking  out  any  bunches  of  grass,  Ac,  before  the 
hurdles  are  set  up  for  the  folding.  The  ploughing-in  of  roots  should 
now  be  done  where  the  sheep  cannot  eat  them,  or  where  the  plan  is 
adopted  to  avoid  keeping  sheep,  with  the  view  of  ploughing-in  the 
crop  for  Lent  com.  This  is  best  done  by  two  women  pulnng  the 
roots  and  striking  them  together  to  free  them  from  earth,  and  cast 
them  greens  and  all  into  the  Gkirdner's  cutter,  one  man  grinding 
them,  and  another  spreading  the  out  loots.  These  men  take  turns 
in  ffnnding  and  spreMing.  In  this  way  about  12  or  18  tons  of  roots 
will  produce  as  fine  a  crop  of  Oats  as  when  the  roots  have  been  fed 
with  sheep  eating  cake,  hay,^  Ac,  and  in  fact  it  is  too  high-farming 
for  Barley,  when  the  land  is  in  good  cultivation  in  other  respects,  and 
yields  so  much  straw  as  to  frequently  injure  the  sample  for  malting 
purposes. 

Live  Stoci. — ^The  home  farmer  should  now  consider  his  position  as 
regards  his  ewes  and  lambs,  for  the  position  is  really  such  as  we  have 
never  known  it  before — five  millions  of  sheep  short  in  the  kingdom 
as  compared  with  ten  years  ago.  Sheep  for  years  to  come,  in  accord- 
ance With  general  calculations,  must  be  dear  to  buy  for  feeding,  there- 
fore the  breeders  will  have  the  most  profit  where  an  average  growth 
of  roots  and  grass  occurs.  Why  should  the  lambs  be  sold  at  light 
or  usual  weights,  say  10  or  12  lbs.  per  quarter,  when,  in  case  they  are 
fed  until  they  reach  20  lbs.  per  quarter,  they  would  realise  76«.  or  80«. 
each  ?    No  part  of  their  life  will  they  pay  more  money,  nor  can  sheep 


of  any  age  be  bought  to  pay  so  much  as  the  lambs  kept  on  until  they 
reach  the  above-named  weight.  In  fact,  it  is  now  a  complete  reversal 
of  circumstances,  the  breeder  obtaining  the  chief  advantage.  Let  the 
farms  which  have  usually  been  grazing  farms  during  the  past  now 
change  over  and  save  all  the  lambs  until  they  reach  neavy  weights, 
also  reserving  as  many  ewes  as  possible  for  future  breeaing.  We 
must  now  refer  to  breeding  swine.  We  prefer  to  rear  cross-bred 
animals  by  mating  the  Berluhire  sow  with  a  large  white  Yorkshiro 
boar  of  the  largest  kind  we  can  obtain,  as  weight  for  age  and  early 
maturity  are  best  obtained  by  this  cross,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Berkshires  make  the  best  mothers  and  bring  larze  farrows  as  to  num- 
ber, and  they  come  into  use  not  only  very  early,  but  yield  the  greatest 
proportion  of  lean  to  fat  of  any  breed  or  cross  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

There  is  another  point  in  favour  of  cross-breeding,  for  the  offspring 
aro  usually  more  healthy  than  when  animals  are  continually  bred  on 
the  farm  without  change  of  blood.  We  keep  our  breeding  sows  in 
yards  of  small  extent,  with  a  small  shed  attached,  and  feed  them  for 
the  most  part  with  green  vegetables  and  a  few  beans  or  peas  twice  a 
day.  The  yard  is  fenced  with  iron  cattle  hurdles  and  floored  with 
earth,  the  long  horse  dung  being  spread  over  the  yard  as  fast  as  it 
arises  at  the  cart-horse  stables,  and  allowed  to  accumulate.  This  is 
found  to  make  excellent  and  roomy  accommodation  for  the  sows, 
which  are  constantly  treading  down  the  dung  and  adding  to  its  value 
by  their  own  droppings  and  oonsolidating  the  mass,  which  would 
deteriorate  more  or  less  under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  the 
sows  are  about  to  farrow  they  are  removed  to  a  comfortable  pen  of 
about  10  feet  by  10  feet  under  cover^  and  the  like  space  in  the  open, 
fenced  by  ironwork,  the  manure  being  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
outside  space.  Here  they  remain  untu  the  young  pigs  are  weaned, 
when  they  return  to  the  yard  again,  as  they  are  found  to  breed  well, 
but  would  bring  but  few  pigs  in  numbers  if  kept  in  close  pens  without 
exercise.  

HooG  A  Wood's  Annual  Seed  Beport.— Messrs.  Hogg  A  Wood 
of  Coldstream  observe  in  their  report  that  of  English  Bed  and  Welsh 
Bed  Clovers  and  Cowffrass  really  good  examples  are  scarce  and  will 
be  dear ;  medium  seeds  are  not  plentiful.  Of  foreign  Beds,  the  crops 
on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  are  much  under  the  average, 
and  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  required  for  sowing  abroad.  France 
will  be  able  to  send  us  some  good  seeds,  but  at  a  high  price.  White 
Clover  on  the  whole  is  an  average  crop.  Both  fine  and  medium  quali- 
ties will  be  fairly  plentiful,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  of 
Alsike  prices  will  be  higher  than  those  of  last  year.  The  home  crop 
of  Perennial  and  Italian  Bye  Grass  seeds  is  a  fair  average,  and  prices 
are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  1882.  Of  foreign  Italian  there 
is  an  extremely  poor  yield,  and  prices  are  high.  The  natural  Grrasses 
are  under  an  average  crop,  and  for  pure  clean  samples  prices  rule 
high.  Of  Turnip,  l^ngold,  and  other  root  seeds  we  have  had  a  good 
yield  of  excellent  well-matured  seed  of  strong  growth.  The  cost  of 
Tumip  seeds  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  bad  orop^  ana  it  is  a  fact  now  pretty  well  known  that  a 
good  stock  of  Turnip  or  Mangold  seeds  will  produce  several  tons  more 
weight  per  acre  than  an  inferior  stock. 


Webbs'  Farm  Seed  Catalogue.— This  work  is  noticeable  as  con- 
taining excellent  original  articles  on  the  Tumip  fly  and  finger-and-toe 
in  Turnips,  with  illustrations  showing  the  insects  in  their  various 
phases  as  attacking  the  plants  above  ground,  and  the  fungus  which 
affects  the  roots  and  often  seriously  injures  the  crop.  Bemedies  are 
proposed  and  means  suggested  for  averting  the  attacks  in  question. 


EGGS  AND  THE  HATCHING  SEASON. 

*'  It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any  eood."  So  says  the 
old  proverb,  and  we  think  we  might  add  "  and  an  ill  rain."  The 
late  rains  have  indeed  been  disastrous  alike  to  man,  beast  and  bird, 
but  we  have  already  observed  one  advantage  from  them — ^viz.,  that 
eggs  are  hatching  remarkably  well.  The  effect  which  a  damp 
atmosphere  has  upon  the  development  of  the  germ  within  the  egg 
is  somewhat  mysterious,  but  all  observation  has  led  us  to  think  that 
a  certain  amount  of  damp  is  necessary  to  keep  the  thin  skins  which 
encircle  the  contents  of  the  egg  in  such  a  condition  that  the  chick 
when  fully  developed  can  with  ease  twist  itself  round  in  the  shell, 
and  EO  break  its  way  out  of  it.  Old  henwives  always  complain  that 
during  east  winds  many  chickens  aro  **dead  in  the  shells."  The 
meaning  of  this  somewhat  strange  phraseology  is  that  chickens, 
which  up  to  the  hatching  point  had  duly  developed,  are  unable  to 
extricate  themselves,  and  so  die  unhatched.  We  have  observed  in 
incubators,  even  where  there  are  the  most  careful  precautions  taken 
to  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere,  that  many  fully  developed  chickens 
do  not  hatch,  and  that,  in  the  shells  of  those  which  do  hatch,  the 


aforesaid  fine  vkins  are  harsh  and  dry,  and  not  like  those  found  in 
eg^  hatched  in  a  natural  manner.  All  this  points  to  the  fact  that 
moisture  drawn  either  from  the  ground  underneath  or  from  the 
atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the  due  development  and  hatching  of 
the  chick.  We  have  sometimes  heen  inclin  d  to  think  that  this 
moisture  must  necessarily  come  fr  >m  the  ground  under  the  nest,  but 
our  eiperienoe  this  sprine  leads  us  to  think  it  can  be  equally  wdU 
supplied  from  the  atmosphere.  We  have  had  hens  sitting  in  parti- 
cularly dry  places,  but  still  every  fertile  egg  (and  nearly  every  egg 
has  been  fertile]  has  hatched. 

During  the  last  few  days  three  bird.s  set  in  dusty  dry  places  have 
brought  out  thirty-five  chickens  from  thirty  five  egfts,  a  thirty-sixth 
having  been  dear.  We  never  b-fore  remember  Tike  success,  and 
believe  that  we  have  to  thank  the  incessant  and  otherwise  dis^fstrous 
rain  for  it.  The  lesson  to  he  learnt  from  this  is,  that  where  Nature 
can  be  followed  and  the  hens  can  be  allowed  to  sit  out  of  doors,  there, 
as  we  all  know,  will  be  the  best  broods.  All  hens  are  not,  however, 
Bufliciently  hardy  so  to  sit,  and  all  premises  are  not  sufficiently  safe 
for  them  to  be  exposed :  where,  then,  they  are  set  in  houses  these 
should  not  be  kept  too  dry.  Many  people  continually  sprinkle  eggs 
under  incubation  with  water ;  save  in  very  hnt  weather  we  think 
the  practice  risky  and  likely  .to  cause  chills,  and  much  prefer  a 
sitting-house  with  a  generally  damp  atmosphere. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance  at  this  season.  Thousands  of 
eg^  are  annually  bought  and  sold  by  fanciers  for  sittins^.  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  an  egg  is  an  egg,  and  that  as  long  as  it 
arrives  unbroken  it  must  be  **  good.'*  Indeed,  we  have  known 
otherwise  sensible  people  who  have  bought  eggs  quite  incensed  with 
the  vendor  if  every  one  has  not  produced  a  living  chick,  and  declare 
that  they  have  been  taken  in.  Many  things  are  necessary  to  insure 
the  successful  hatching  of  egers  which  have  travelled.  To  begin, 
the  germ  of  life  must  be  strong.  There  are  different  degrees  ot 
strength  in  the  latent  life  of  an  egg  depending  upon  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  parent  and  other  circumstances,  just  as  much  as 
there  are  different  degrees  of  strength  in  thn  newly -born  offspring 
of  a  viviparous  animal.  A  weak  germ  of  life  in  an  egg,  which  if 
incubated  when  laid  may  otme  to  real  life,  will  not  do  so  if  the  egg 
is  shaken  about  Then  the  egg  must  be  fresh ;  in  a  quiescent  state, 
especially  if  the  egg  be  daily  warmed  by  the  return  of  the  hen  to 
lay  again,  the  germ  of  life  may  lie  dormant  for  many  days,  even  for 
weeks ;  but  for  anything  like  the  siiccedsful  incubation  of  eggs 
which  have  travelled  far  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  set 
while  still  fresh.  Why  this  should  he  fo  we  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
Again,  they  must  be  thoroughly  well  packed,  so  as  not  to  be  jarred 
in  transit.  We  have  often  related  our  method  of  packing,  which  is 
by  no  means  an  original  invention  of  our  own.  Each  egg  is 
wrapped  in  newspaper ;  then  a  whisp  of  hay  is  twisted  round  it, 
and  turned  over  the  ends ;  thus  encased,  the  eg?s  are  placed  on 
end  (on  which  end  we  really  care  little,  but  generally  put  the  large 
end  downwards)  in  a  basket.  They  munt  not  be  so  loosely  packed 
as  to  shake  about,  nor  so  tightly  as  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  hay.  We  prefer  basket^  to  boxes  for  variou^i  reasons.  They 
are  less  easilj  jarred,  and  less  liable  to  be  thrown  violently  d^wn  on 
the  ground,  if  they  have,  as  all  egg  baskets  should  have,  handles. 
A  layer  of  hay  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and 
another  over  the  eggs  at  the  top.  The  lid  should  th^-n  be  carefully 
sewn  on  and  sealed.  The  latter  precaution  is  particularly  necessary. 
All  will  have  been  done  that  possibly  can  be  done  by  the  sender  if 
these  directions  be  fully  carried  out.  Even  this  care  will  not  abso- 
lutely insure  success.  We  have  known  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
the  strongest  proof  possible  That  fresh  eggs  sent  in  every  wav  as  we 
have  directed  have  arrived  off  a  journey  in  such  a  state  that  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  set  them.  We  had  once  superintended  the 
packing  of  some,  and  knew  all  to  be  fresh.  They  went  to  no 
ignorant  or  inexperienced  person,  but  to  a  lady  fancier  skilled  in  all 
poultry  matters,  who  at  once  found  that  the  contents  of  some  abso- 
lutely rattled.  Let  not,  however,  our  readers  be  deterred  by  these 
wainingB  6om  sending  eggs  even  long  journeys.  These  accidents 
are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Thousands  of  eggs  every  day  safely 
travel  long  distances.  We  once  sent  twenty-four  Oolden-pendlled 
Hamburgh  eg^s  over  one  hundred  miles ;  neoossarily  they  were  not 
all  fresh,  for  we  had  but  two  hens.  They  were  conveyed  by  country 
carriers  at  each  end  of  the  journey,  by  three  r'<ils,  besides  that  most 
perilouB  of  all  conveyances,  a  transfer  cart  through  London,  and  yet 
twenty-four  strong  chickens  emerged  from  them.  We  have  merely 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  even  the  best  and  best  packed  e^gs 
being  damaged  in  transit,  because  we  know  much  of  the  unreason- 
able comphunts  which  purchasers  make  if  every  egg  does  not  hatch. 
Af  a  rule,  those  who  buy  eggn  are  not  the  most  experienced  fanciers, 
and  when  failure  follows,  we  believe  it  in  three  oases  out  of  four  to 
be  the  result  of  bad  management  in  th**ir  incubation. 

We  will  briefly  state  the  points  which  must  of  necessity  be 
observed.    1,  Bggs  which  have  travelled  must  be  set  under  hens 


and  not  in  incubators.  No  seller  can  possibly  be  responsible  fcr  the 
non-h  tching  ot  eggs  which  have  travelled  and  then  been  incubated 
artificially.  Why  this  should  be  so  we  cannot  entirely  explain; 
experience  has  taught  us  the  fact.  Probably  eggs  of  strong  vitality 
will  bear  one  non -natural  process,  not  two.  2,  They  must  be  un- 
packed immediately  on  arrival  and  j^et  in  twenty-four  hours.  We 
believe  this  to  be  better  than  to  set  'hem  at  once.  3,  They  must 
be  set  under  a  quietly  established  hen  in  a  clean  nest.  4,  A  really 
good  brood  can  only  be  expected  if  the  nest  be  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere or  on  the  natural  ground.  In  spite  »f  many  perils  firom  care- 
less porters,  jolting  carts,  and  rattling  luggage  vans,  we  believe  that 
if  senders  and  receivers  of  eggs  would  alike  attend  to  these  little 
sine  ^ud  fton  conditions,  it  would  be  poa<iihle  conveniently  to  ex- 
change eggs  even  with  friends  in  the  New  World.  We  have  known 
case^  in  which  eggs  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  safely  and  hatched  well 
on  the  other  side. — C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dmmhead  Cabbage  and  Thousand  -  headed  Kale  (J/.  J>.).— 
These  are  bo  distinct  thnt  they  can  scnrc^ly  be  placed  In  comparison  in  the 
manner  yon  propose,  any  more  iban  tbe  Bcotcb  Kale  can  be  compared  with  the 
gsrden  Oabbag«.  The  Thousand-headed  or  Jersey  Kale  does  not  form  *  beads." 
It  irrows  tall,  produces  lar^  leaves,  and  an  nbondance  of  idde  grrowtha  that 
render  it  profitable ;  it  is  also  hardy,  and  freely  eaten  by  cows  and  shuep.  Yon 
had  better  try  it  yonrself,  sowing  the  need  in  March,  and  inserting  the  plants 
when  large  enough  the  same  as  you  do  CablMiges.  Drumheitd  Cabbage  seed  we 
sow  almut  the  middle  of  August  for  the  esrly  summer  crop,  and  the  end  of  the 
present  month  or  early  in  l^rch  for  the  autumn  crop,  in  both  oaaea  transplant- 
ing the  seedlings  when  they  are  large  enouah.  We  have  large  heads  from  botili 
sowings,  but  autamn-raited  plmts  usually  attain  the  largest  siie.  To  bave  tee 
CabtMiges  the  soil  must  be  deep  and  fertile.  If  ynu  obtain  an  ounce  from  each 
of  a  down  houses  you  m4y  have  a  very  interosting  trial,  and  gain  experience 
that  may  be  serviceable  to  yon.  According  to  your  lettmr  yoa  can  lose  nothing 
by  the  experiment  snggeated. 

Alderney  Cow  Calving  Prematnrely  iF.  i9 ).— A  cow,  after  calving 
three  months  before  her  time,  may,  if  she  has  always  been  a  good  milker 
when  going  her  full  time  of  pregnancy,  will  nontinne.  if  carefully  milked,  in  . 
profit  by  yielding  a  good  supply  of  milk  without  becoming  dry  earlier  than 
nsnaliif  she  has  been  milked  previously  up  to  the  time  when  die  was  doe  to 
calvc  again  in  due  course.  If,  however,  she  had  been  allowed  to  go  dry  for  some 
months  before  calving  again,  and  which  any  great  milking  breed  never  cmght 
to  be  allowed  to  do,  she  will  probably  go  dry  earlier  in  consequence  of  giving 
premature  b'rth.  With  respect  to  her  being  likely  to  again  give  premature 
birth  in  tbe  fiitore.  mach  will  depend  •.*  to  whether  it  has  happened  on  Uiis 
occanion  through  any  accidental  cause  which  can  be  vouched  tat :  if  not,  she 
should  not  be  trusted  to  breed  from  again,  as  some  oows  give  premature  birth 
inherently  or  from  some  constitutional  tendency. 

Ooltafoot  in  Paatnre  {A.  i}.>.~It  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  withont 
breaking  up  the  turf ;  and  even  then,  if  a  few  small  pieces  of  the  root  wera  left 
in  the  land,  it  would  increase  similarly  to  the  growth  of  Hiirvradish  in  gardens. 
It  is  worth  a  trial  regardless  of  cc^t  to  take  off  the  turf  and  dig  out  the  roots, 
and  then  relay  the  turf.  Applications  snch  as  salt  would  kill  the  turf  if  enough 
wan  applied  to  kill  the  Coltsfoot.  Gas  11m  •  the  same,  but  thew  are  the  two  best 
applicationa  to  destroy  the  weed.  Tour  land  probably  requires  draining. 
Fblding  sheep  on  the  ground  In  spring  ha^  sometimes  a  beneficial  eflect,  aa  their 
ocntiuued  trampling  crushes  tbe  young  growths  and  crowns  ot  tbe  plan(»»  and  so 
weakens  them  oonaraerably. 


MBTBOROLOOICAL  0BSBRVATI0K8. 

Oakdjot  Bquabb,  lohdon. 
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• 

4L7 
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RBHABKa 
llth.— Bain  in  early  morning  with  I  i^h  wi.id  ;  day  fine  and  bright. 
18th.— Fine  at  first ;  wet  dull  day. 

18th.— Fine  generally,  with  bright  suns'iine  ;  '  a'l  at  11  kJL. 
14th.— Fine  early,  afterwards  squally  witii  rain. 
18th.— Showery,  with  very  bri  .ht  i  iter^als :  lunar  halo  at  6.46  PJC. 
16tb.— Fine  with  bright  souahine  :  mist  in  evcn'ng. 

17i(h.— Fine  throughout.    The  hea^y  raiu  entere  1  against  this  data  fdl  chiefly 
between  4  and  7  A.M.  on  18  rh. 

Another  wet  and  warm  week ;  rery  nearly  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  and  already 
nearly  8|  inches  have  fisllen  this  month,  and  nearly  6)  inches  this  year,  or  as 
much  aa  uanally  falls  up  to  April  10th.  The  temperature  alao  ocmtlnoes  mnoh 
above  the  average.— O.  J.  Btmom. 
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CROSS-BEEEDING  PBIMULAS  AND 
;  AURICULAS. 

^ABWIN'S  aictnm  that   "Natnire  abhora 

y     self-fertilisfttion "    13    so    generally    ac- 

y\    cepted  tluit  it  may  almost  be  regarded 

^     fts  a  truism,  althoi^h  unbelievers  lay 

K  ,  machstresflon  the  few  exceptions,  which, 

however,  only  prove  the  role.   AppUed  to 

plants,  croBB-fertiliBatioB  commonly  meana 

the  ferttlisation  of  the  ovnlea  through  the 

mas  of  one  plant  by  means  of  pollen  from 

„„„ther  individual  of  the  same  species.     There 

are,  however,  in  some  cases  individual  species, 

and  in  others  whola  orders,  to  which  the  general  rale 

does  not  fully  apply,  and  promineiit  among  the  latter 

is  the  Primnlao^e. 

Baisers  of  Anricnlaa  have  ignored  this.  The  pollen 
from  one  florists'  variety  19  taken  to  fertilise  the  stigma 
of  another  variety,*  and  the  result  is  called  a  cross. 
In  the  wifflitifia — tjiat  is  to  say  natural — sense  of  the 
term  it  is  not  a  cross,  and  the  actual  result  &om  one 
point  of  vierw'  is  even  worse  than  eelf-fertilisatioD  would 
be  in  ordinary  oases.  For  instance,  Melons,  Vegetable 
Marrow,  or  Cucumbers  fertilised  with  blooms  from  the 
same  plant,  which  in  their  case  is  as  near  self-fertilisa- 
tion as  can  be,  do  not  show  any  degeneracy  in  the 
offspring ;  at  least  it  is  not  marked.  But  in  the  case 
tit  Primulas  the  fertilisation  of  thrum-eyed  flowers  with 
polkn  taken  from  thrum-eyed  Sowers  of  the  same 
species,  no  matter  how  distinct  the  varieties  may  be, 
is  always  attended  with  partial  &ilure  as  well  marked, 
or  even  more  so,  than  in  the  case  of  inveterate  haters 
of  self -fertilisation  when  self- fertilised. 

When  all  the  ovules  of  a  seedpod  become  perfect 
seeds  the  amount  of  seed  is  said  to  be  normal,  when 
below  that  it  is  abnormal.  Now  in  the  case  of  plants 
which  "  abhor  self-fertilisation  "  the  number  of  seeds 
produced  in  self-fertilised  flowers  are  always  abnormal 
more  or  less,  VMying  from  a  slight  deficiency  to  nothing 
at  all ;  and  this  is  accompanied  by  lessened  vitality, 
which  generally  diminishes  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration if  the  evil  practice  is  continued.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  recognised  evil  of  what  is  called  "  in-and- 
in  "  breeding  among  domestic  animals.  The  afSnity 
of  species  is  often  tested  in  this  way :  When  species 
are  crossed,  and  the  produce  is  normal  or  neariy  so, 
species  are  considered  to  he  nearly  related ;  when  very 
few  or  no  seeds,  and  these  of  low  germinating  power, 
ar&  produced,  they  are  considered  not  so  nearly  related, 
although  there  are  decided  exceptions  to  this  as  to 
every  other  rule.     In  this  instance  varieties  and  species 


differ,  for  the  more  distant  the  variety  (it  may  even  be 
a  sub-variety,  or  variety  of  a  distinct  raoe,  such  as 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Scotch  Kale)  the  likelier  we  ara 
to  have  a  full  complement  of  seed,  that  seed  of  the. 
plumpest  type,  and  the  progeny  of  the  most  vigorous 
nature,  surpassing  in  most  cases  the  vigour  ef  either 
parent. 

Primulas  of  all  kinds,  P,  Auricula  and  P.  sinenattf 
in  particular,  when  crossed  sjtificially — that  is,  on 
florists'  principles — show  by  the  very  great  diminatioa 
in  the  quality  of  the  seed,  its  low  gertniokfeog  power, 
and  in  the  wont  of  vigour  in  the  progeny — all  the  evils 
of  self-fertilisation.  Those  who  have  bought  seeds  ab 
half  a  crown  a  packet,  and  found  compacatively  fev 
seeds  for  their  money,  that  even  these  g^minate^ 
badly,  and  that  such  seedlings  as  did  appear  Were  v^y 
weakly.  But  the  real  faet  is  that  seed  is  only  obtaineit 
with  great  difficulty,  in  small  qnaiitity,  .and  of  by  He 
means  the  best  quality,  when  raised  from  Show  or 
Alpine  varieties  when  Nature's  principles  ar«  tbrwiuted 
in  its  raising. 

Bat  florists  will  point  to  their  very  highly  refined 
flowere,  and,  while  admitting  that  a  little  more  vi^oor 
in  the  plants  niight  be  desirable,  will  confidently  ask  if 
the  resall  B  attained  do  not  j  ustify  their  mode  of  oxomlng.' 
We  admit  they  have  produced  flowers  of  exi]BiBita 
beauty;,  and  arft  deeply  indebted  t<i  them  for  ao  tUnng, 
for  tb^  have  produced  what  we  may  ooU  straine  of 
great  merit,  whereby  we,  taking  Nature  as  our  guide 
and  florists'  flowers  for  a  beginning,  may  speedily  iso' 
duce  a  race  of  robust  hardy  plants  whiah  yn&  refmoBM 
all  the  beauty  of  colouring,  greater  nnmben  of  ftnrtfrs, 
and  much  of  the  refinement  of  flariits'.fiuiKSf  WD/iy 
after  all,  this  recognised  refinement  iis  itseU  w^llitteil 
by  an  artificial  standard.  It  is  not  intended  that 
florists  should  learn  from  this,  for  poarahly  tiiey  kDow 
better,  but  a  hint  may  serve  even  their  -yutpMiei 
Whether  by  adopting  Nature's  planaqinl,  ^esuUs  eaU 
frc»n  a  florist's  point  of  view  be  obtained  we  will  not 
venture  to  say.  Greater  results  might  be  (Ataitied ; 
certainly  greater  vigour  m  the  plants  would  he  secHred ; 
and  if  the  per-centage  of  flowers  prodnoid  posBAtaing 
the  properties  necessary  be  less,  the  uracil  greatenjinn' 
tity  of  seed  produced  may  make  up  for  t^,  and  it  it 
not  too  much  to  suppose  more. 

Perhaps  a  word  on  fertilisation  may  be  ooceptaUe  id 
this  place  to  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
subject.  Nature  provides  for  oross-fertiliaation  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  A  very  ccnnmon  one  is  that  ttid 
stamens  and  stigmas  in  any  flowers  are  not  in  oon- 
dition  at  the  same  time,  fa  some  cases  the  pollen 
oases  have  burst,  and  the  pollen  been  distributed  by 
the  wind  or  by  insects,  before  the  stigma  becomes  re- 
ceptive ;  in  other  cases  the  stigma  has  been  ffertilised 
before  the  pollen  has  become  ready.  In  a  large  number 
of  instances  most  wonderful  mechanical  contrivances 
exist  to  prevent  self-fertilisation.  Darwin  in  his  wwrk 
on  "  The  Fertilisation  of  Orchids  "  has  shown  what  a 
variety  of  amazing  arrangements  exist  in  even  encli 
a  small  number  of  plants  as  British  Ovdiids  to  jnevenC 
self-fertilisation.  Even  when  the  stigma  is  receptive, 
when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  when  no  special  contri- 
vances exist  to  prevent  self-fertilisation,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  foreign  pollen — that  is,  pollen  from 
another  flower  or  another  plant,  is  prepotent. 

Hybtidieeie  wishing  to  cross  a  large  sfccies  with  a 
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smaller  have  often  failed,  and  then  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  too  great  a  gap  existed  between  the  two 
to  admit  of  the  one  fertilising  the  other ;  but  later 
experiments  have  proved  that  mere  botanical  afi&nity 
is  not  eyerything.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  we 
hat^  «  tinj  Bhododendron  and  we  wish  to  cross  it 
with  astrong'igrowiiig.one/  If  we  take  pollen  from  a 
large  one  at  random,  fiailnse-  will  likely  be  the  result ; 
but  if  we  carefully  select  the  weakest  8hart«st.  stamens 
We  can,  find,  success  will  in  all  likelihood  attend  our 
efforts..  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  pollen  grains  have  a  distinct  relation  to 
the  length  and  strengtii  of  the  stamens.  Now,  strong 
pollen  when  applied  to  a  stigma  emits  strong  pollen 
tubes-^abes,  in  fact,  which  naturally  grow  as  long, 
more  or  lelBUH  as  the  stamens  on  which  the  pollen  was 
matured.  Now,  when  these  pass  down  a  short-styled 
{lislil  iwd  reaeb  ^  ovules,  instead  of  stopping^  as  they 
should,  they  grow^^bn,  endeavouring  to  rea^h  thehr 
natural  length ;  but  this  progress  is  fatal  to  the  ovules, 
which  are  ruptured  and  destroyed.  But  when  pollen 
from  a  weakly  short  stamen  is  taken,  it  often  happens 
that  Ihifl  very  weakness  secures  success  to  the  operator 
hot  otherwise  obtainable.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
pollen  &om  a  small  flower  with  small  stamens  and  small 
pollen  grains  is  applied  to  the  strong  style  of  a  large 
species  the  chances  are  that  the  tubes  will  never  reach 
the  ovules  ;  and  should  any  find  their  way  thus  far  and 
actually  fertilise  an  ovule  or  two  the  resulting  seeds 
are  weakly,  and  as  often  as  not  fail  to  germinate.  This 
has  been  repeatedly  provei. 

Let  us  examine  a  Primula  flower,  keeping  the  above 
facts  in  mind.  Here  is  a  thrum-eyed  flower,  in  which 
will  be  seen  a  pistil  attached  to  an  ovary,  but  very 
short.  .  The  stamens,  however,  are  very  long,  for  they 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  though  they  appear  to 
spring  from  the  top  of  the  tube.  Thrum-eyed  flowers 
therefore  have  long  stamens  and  short  styles.  The 
reverse  form  cannot  be  found  in  the  frames  of  the 
florists,  but  must  be  sought  in  the  open  border.  There 
are  no  stamens  visible  in  this  form,  but  there  is  a  pistil 
exactly  where  the  stamens  in  the  other  flower  were. 
Out  open  the  tube,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stamens 
are  also  just  the  length  of  the  pistil  in  the  other.  The 
fiifst  flower  is  the  thrum-eye,  and  the  second  is  the 
pin-eye  of  the  florist. 

Let  us  again,  in  the.  light  of  what  we  asked  our 
iseader^  to  bear  in  mind,  see  the  consequence  of  thwart- 
ing iifature  as-  the  florist  does.  First,  let  us  examine 
Nature's  operations.  8he  employs  simply  the  wind  in 
many- cases,  but  in  this  she  employs  insects.  Watch 
a  bulk  of  Cowslips  on  a  stiU  evening.  The  humble 
bees  are  busy.  One  has  alighted  on  a  thrum-eyed 
flower,  imd,  thrusting  down  his  proboscis  for  the  honey 
at  the  base,  he  smears  his  head  with  pollen.  He  flics 
to  another  flower,  which  may  be  a  pin-eye,  and  his 
dusty  head  is  rubbed  on  the  stigma  as  he  again  plunges 
his  proboscis  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the 
flower  is  thus  fertilised.  But  the  bee  does  more.  His 
proboscis  is  smeared  with  pollen  from  the  short  stamens, 
and  just  at  the  spot  fitted  for  coming  in  contact  with 
the  stigma  of  the  short  pistil  in  the  next  long-stamened 
flower  he  visits.  The  result  of  this  is  that  both  kinds 
are  fully  fertilised  with  the  proper  pollen  and  bear  a 
full  complement  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  produce 
healthy  plants.  If  we  desire  a  similar  result  we*  must 
do  likewise :  indeed  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Prim- 


rose seed  of  any  kind  can  hardly  be  had  any  other  way 
Even  when  properly  fertilised — ^which  it  seldom  is  by 
private  growers,  hence  the  high  price  of  Primula  seed 
— it  seldom  bears  a  full  complement  of  seed,  which  has 
caused  some  to  suppose  it  a  hybrid,  this  being  an  almost 
invariable  character  of  hybrids. — Single-handed. 

(To  be  oontlnoed.) 


EXTENSIVE  FRUIT  FARMING. 

LiND<*<>WN£RS.- have  for  several  years  past  been  directing 
their  attention  to  other  means  of  utilising  their  estates  tiian 
by  letting  them  for  ordinary  teming  purposes,  and  amonest 
the  various  projects  advocated  a&d  tried  none  ha&  so  far 
yielded  such  satisfactory  results  as  fnrit  culture  where  judi- 
ciously carried  out.  This  matter  continues  to  increase  in 
importance,  and  numbers  of  proprietors  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  under  good  management  far  greater  profits  can  be 
obtained  than  from  the  saqie  land  employed  in  the  ordinary 
routine  farming.  America  supplies  or  grain  are  fast  render- 
ing; it  an  almost  hopeless  task  for  home  growers  to  compete 
with  them,  and  their  disadvantage  is  stiU  further  increased  by 
the  exceptionally  unfavourable  seasons  that  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  recent  years.  At  the  present  time  there  are  scores 
of  unoccupied  farms  in  England,  comprising  thousands  of 
acres,  that  are  being  worked  by  the  proprietors,  and  not  always 
profitably  ;  the  present  season,  too,  appears  likely  to  increase 
the  evil  immeasurablv.  The  matter,  tnerefore,  is  of  national 
interest,  and  any  method  that  gives  a  good  promise  of  success 
deserves  careful  consideration. 

Fruit-farming  is  attracting  the  notice  of  many  land-owners 
in  England,  and  some  of  the  more  spirited  have  alreadv  set 
admirable  examples  in  this  mode  of  utilising  suitable  land. 
.  Fruit  plantations  have  been  established  in  many  districts, 
,  particularly  in  the  southern  counties,  and  some  are  now  yield- 
ing handsome  profits — a  success  which  has  encouraged  more 
extensive  trials  of  the  system,  and  with  proportionately 
satisfactory  results.  Some  grow  the  fruit  for  marketing  fresh, 
others  preserve  it  whole  or  pulped  for  the  jam  manufacturers, 
and  still  others  convert  it  into  jam  themselves  ;  but  all  alike 
who  have  conducted  the  business  in  a  rational  and  practical 
manner  speak  very  highly  of  the  returns.  We  have  also 
recentiy  had  several  treatises  upon  the  subject,  which  show  it 
in  a  most  favourable  light,  notablv  those  by  Mr.  Whitehead 
and  Ml*.  O.  Bunyard.  These  and  the  articles  in  the  gardening 
press  generallv,  such  as  that  by  Mr.  J.  Wright  a  few  years 
ago  in  this  «fournal,  in  reference  to  the  fruit  plantation  at 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  have  done  much  to  awaken  public 
attention,  and  have  aided  greatiy  in  the  advance  of  this  most 
important  branch  of  commerce. 

rrobably  the  most  extensive  fruit  farm  in  Great  Bntain  is 
that  recentiy  established  by  Lord  Sudeley  on  his  esta'e  at 
Toddington  in    Gloucestershire,  where  500  acres  have  been 
planted  with  ^it  trees,  bush  fruits,  and  Strawberries.    This 
IS  at  present  yi>un^,  the  trees  having  only  been  planted  two 
years  ;  but  the  bush  fruits  are  advancing  very  fast,  and  tiie 
other  trees  are  equally  promising,  the  sou  being  a  good  sub- 
stantial loam,  and  the  district  one  of  the   most  favourable 
in  England  for  fruit  cultivation.    The  number  of  trees  and 
bush^  required  to  plant  this  extent  of  land  appears  at  first 
sight  incredible,  but  the  following  particulars  will  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  subject.      ThQ  standards,  such  as  £he 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  are  planted  16  feet  apart 
in  rows  that  are  the  same  distance  asunder,  and  which  in  some 
cases  extend  to  a  length  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    TTie  land 
between  the  rows  is  planted  with  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Raspberries,  some  forty  acres  being  specially  devoted  to  Straw* 
berries,  and  a  still  greater  space  of  pasture  has  been  broken 
up,  and  is  now  being  planted  with  the  same  fruit.    Of  Peare 
852  trees  have  been  planted,  representing  twenty- one  varieties 
— Beurr6    d'Amanhs,   Louise    Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jargonelle, 
Beurr^  de  Capiaumont,  Easter  Beurr6,  Bishop's  Thumb,  and 
Doyenn^  d'Et6  forming  more  than  half  the  total.     About 
3000  Apples  are   grown,  which  include  700  trees  of  Lord 
Suffield,  300  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  100  each  of  King 
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of  the  Pippins,  Keswick  Codlin,  Grenadier,  Cellini,  and  Warner's 
King.    1383  are  pyramids,  and  the  others  standards. 
Plums  are  yery  largely  grown,  oyer  20,000  having  been 

Elanted  of  no  less  than  44  varieties.  The  most  approved  sorts, 
owever,  head  the  list ;  for  instance,  tiiere  are  2919  trees  of 
Victoria ;  Diamond,  1664  ;  Early  Orleans,  1650  ;  Pond's 
Seedling,  1506 ;  Greengage,  1382  ;  Early  Prolific,  793  ;  Old 
Orleans,  825  ;  and  Autmnn  Comp6te,  800.  Of  Damsons  8945 
have  been  planted,  comprising  4610  of  the  Clus  er,  a  variety 
which  is  also  known  as  Crittenden's,  and  described  in  Dr. 
Hogg's  excellent  "Fruit  Manual"  as  <<the  best  of  all 
Damsons  ; "  3260  of  the  Pnme,  a  fine  variety  for  preserving 
and  iam-making  ;  700  of  the  common  Damson,  200  of  <he 
Cheshire,  and  50  of  the  Late  Black.  Cherries  are  represented 
by  532  trees  of  nine  varieties.  Of  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  an 
extremely  rich-fiavonred  variety,  there  are  100  trees,  and  the 
same  nunber  of  Black  Heart,  a  prolific  and  good-flavoured 
variety.  There  are  also  50  trees  each  of  Frogmore  Early,  one 
of  tiie  Bigarreau  type,  with  juicy  pleasantly  flavoured  fruits, 
Bigarreau  Noir  and  Flemish,  a  variety  similar  to  the  well- 
known  Kentish  Cherry.  . 

The  small  fruits  are  very  abundant,  Black  Currants  heading 
the  list  with  167,000  bushes,  the  produce  of  which  in  a  few 
years'  time  will  be  enormous.  Of  Baldwins  and  Black  Naples 
together  there  are  nearly  100,000  bushes,  thus  forming  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  total.  These  varieties  are  much 
alike,  very  prolific,  and  bearing  large  berries  of  a  pleasant 
flavour.  The  chief  other  varieties  are  Black  Grape,  or  Ogden's 
Black,  which  has  smaller  fruits  than  the  preceding,  but  of 
good  quiJity  ;  Lee's  Prolific,  one  of  the  most  freely  fruiting 
varieties,  and  with  very  large  berries  ;  and  Prince  of  Wales. 
10,000  Red  Currants  are  giown--5000  each  of  Baby  Castle 
and  Scotch  Red,  l^e  first  being  a  well-known  excellent  variety. 
Of  Raspberries  5000  stools  have  been  planted,  all  Carters' 
Prolific,  except  1000  of  Semper  Fidelis ;  and  of  Gooseberries 
no  less  than  93,000  bushes,  the  last-named  comprising  fifty 
varieties.  Of  these  the  principal  are  Crown  Bob,  38,450 ; 
Whitesmith,  14,550 ;  Lancashire  Lad,  9000 ;  Warrington,  8000 ; 
and  Lancashire  Prize,  1000,  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  useful  fruk.  > 

About  forty  acres  are  devoted  to  Strawberries,  the  variety 
bein^  Stifling  Castle  Pine,  which  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality  for  preserving  purposes.  A  large  additional  space  of 
land  is,  however,  being  planted  with  a  smdl-fruited  variety  that 
is  a  great  favourite  with  the  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Isleworth,  and  known  to  them  as  the  American  Scarlet,  but 
which  is  very  similar  in  qualities  to  the  Grove  End  Scarlet. 
The  fruits  though  small  are  very  regular  in  size,  of  fine  bright 
colour,  which  is  not  destroyed  m  preserving,  and  the  flavour  is 
rich  and  sugary.  About  20  tons  of  runners  of  this  variety 
have  already  been  dispatched  to  Toddington  for  planting. 
The  first-mentioned  vanety,  Stirling  Castle  Pine,  is  not  much 
known  now,  still  it  has  been  in  cultivation  over  thirty  years, 
though  when  it  was  raised  or  by  whom  does  not  appear ;  but 
in  M.  J.  Decaisne's  Jardin  Fruitier  it  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  to  France  by  Vilmorin  in  1851,  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  listB  published  in  the  CoUaae  Oardener  alxrat  that  time.  In 
the  eariier  editions  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual "  the  variety  is  thus 
described — "  Fruit  large,  ovate  or  conical,  pointed,  even  and 
regular  in  shape.  Seeds  small,  not  deeply  embedd^.  Skin  of 
a  bright  scarlet  colour,  becoming  dark  red  as  it  ripens.  Flesh 
pale  scarlet,  brisk  and  of  excellent  flavour."  Decaisne  de- 
scribed 1  he  plant  as  very  hardy  and  fertile  and  one  of  the  best 
for  preserving,  which  is  no  doubt  due  both  to  its  colour  and 
flavour.  The  other  appears  to  be  that  described  by  Mr.  C. 
Mcintosh  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Garden "  as  the  Old  Scarlet 
and  known  also  as  the  Scarlet  Virginian,  Early  Scarlet,  and 
Old  Bath  Scarlet,  and  was  at  one  time  greatlj  valued  by  confec- 
tioners for  preserving.  The  preceding,  with  100  CJob  Nuts, 
100  Scotch  Firs,  and  10,000  roplars  for  sheltering  purposes 
make  a  grand  total  of  338,400  trees. 

As  further  explanatory  of  the  method  of  planting  adopted, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  space  has  been  strictly  economised 
in  the  niarket  garden  style,  the  standard  trees,  as  abready 
stated,  being  16  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  ground  between 
planted  with  bush  fruits.    By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 


land  is  occupied  with  Plums  and  Damsons,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  estate  167  acres  are  devoted  to  them ;  two  Bed 
Currant,  Black  Currant,  or  Qooaeherrv  bushes  being  planted 
between  each  pair  of  standards  in  the  lines,  and  the  rows 
between  the  lines  at  equal  distances.  In  some  {)lacee  Rasp- 
berries also  are  placed  between  the  bushes,  but  this  will  only 
be  a  temporary  arrangement  until  the  latter  need  more  space, 
when  the  Raspberries  will  be  removed.  On  rising  ground  nedr 
the  above  also  are  38  acres  of  standard  Plums 'and  Damsons, 
with  Black  Currants  between  them,  and  there  are  48  acres 
planted  with  Raspberries,  Blade  Cnn«nts,  and  Strawberries  id 
rows  without  standards.  The  space  between  the  Apples  and 
Fears  is  chiefly  planted  with  Red  Currants.  Such  close  crop- 
ping as  this  will  of  course  necessitate  considerable  thinning  in 
uie  future,  but  in  the  meantime  the  bush  fruits  will  be  yield- 
ing large  and  useful  supplies. 

The  produce  of  this  wonderful  fruit  farm  in  a  few  years 
will  be  simoly  prodigious,  and  it  might  be  pertinently  asked 
how  Lord  Sudeley  intends  to  dispose  of  it  This  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  An  agreement  has  Just  been  settled 
between  his  lordship  and  Mr.  T.  W.  ^each  of  Ealing.  Road, 
the  latter  to  take  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  500  acres, 
;and  tq^dispose  of  it  either  fresh  or  preserved.  Mr.  Beach  has 
had  long  experience  as  a  fruit-grower  and  preserver,  and  he 
has  found  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  pure  jams  to  induce 
him  to  confidently  expect  the  most  satisfactory  results  both  for 
Lord  Sudeley  and  himself.  A  correspondent  of  a  commeroial 
journal  recently  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  manufactory  from 
which  a  compound  of  Turnips,  flavoured  and  coIoutmI  widi 
extracts  of  coid-tar,  was  being  produced  for  sale  as  jam,  and 
if  such  injurious  substances  can  command  a  sale  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  that  a  wholesome  compound  6f  good  fruit 
and  pure  sugar  must  find  , plenty. of  purchasers. '  The  £arm 
buildmgs  on  the  estate  are  now  l>eing  ntted  up  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  fruit  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  ever^  effort  is 
being  made  by  Lord  Sudeley  to  render  &e  establishment  aa 
complete  as  possible. — L.  Castle. 
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CULTURE  OF  AMARYLLISES.  . 

These  beautiful  plants  are  not  grown  so  extensively  in 
many  gardens  as  they  deserve  to  be,-  for  they  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plants  we  poseeaa*  With 
a  good  stock  of  bulbs  it  is  not  difficult  to  have  them  in  fkxwer 
during  every  week  in  the  year,  but  they  are  the  inost  valuable 
when  grown  to  flower  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  are 
very  effective  when  arranged  amongst  other  flowering  plants. 
To  display  their  beauty  to  the  most  striking  advantage  they 
should  be  well  elevated.  Their  flower  spikes  in  the  mijori^ 
of  instances  are  produced  before  the  foliage  has  made  much 
progress,  and  they  are  invaluable  for  the  decoration  of  rooms, 
and  can  be  used  in  these  positions  without  &e  slightest  injury. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers ;  and 
good  seedhngs  are  almost  as  fine  as  many  of  the  named 
varieties,  the  colours  varying  from  white  to  tihe  richest  crimson, 
others  being  striped,  while  the  flowers  of  some  are  of  a  great 
size  and  very  fragrant  Some  varieties  are  very  free,  and 
produce  as  many  as  three  spikes  from  a  bulb. 

Amaryllises  are  of  easy  culture,  as  they  can  be  stored  under 
the  stage  in  any  cool  dry  position  after  growth  is  completed 
and  the  bulbs  thoroughly  matured.  Some  cultivators  maintain 
it  is  advantageous  to  keep  these  plants  in  the  same  pots  and 
allow  them  to  become  thoroughly  root-bound,  as  they  then 
flower  better  than  when  periodically  potted.  Ijiere  can  be  no 
doubt  they  follow  a  much  wiser  course  than  those  who  shift 
on  the  bulbs  until  they  have  them  in  10-inch  pots,  as  practised 
in  many  gardens,  lliey  certainly  increase  more  rapidly  with 
abimdance  of  root  room  than  when  confined,  but  I  thin     he 

Sstem  is  erroneous.  Potting  is  generally  recommended  after 
e  bulbs  have  flowered,  but  this  I  consider  too  late,  as  the 
roots  are  then  active,  and  however  carefully  the  operation 
performed  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  without  injuring  them. 
From  careful  observation  I  found  when  the  bulbs  have  been 
roperly  matured  and  gradually  rested  the  whole  of  the  thick 
esny  roots  and  fibres  remain  in  a  healthy  condition  during 
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flie  resting  period,  and  are  active  before  any  flowers  are 
4^:cf  ouded. 

*  I  repot  our  plants  annually,  not  at  any  given  time,  but 
as  ^e  bulbs  are  picked  out  after  resting  to  be  placed  in 
heat,.  Most  of  the  old  soil  is  shaken  from  the  roots  and 
the  bulbs  repotted  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  according  to  their 
roots  and  the  size  of  their  bulbs  ;  these  sizes  I  have  found  large 
enou^  for  single  bulbs.  The  soil  employed  is  rich  fibrj'  loam, 
one^eventh  of  decayed  manure,  a  little  broken  charcoal,  and 
coarse  sand,  which  is  used  liberally.  Tlje  pots  are  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  into  them,  leaving  the 
bulUj  when  finished  well  above  the  soil. 

By  the  time  the  plants  have  finished  flowering  their  roots 
9«  extending  freely  in  the  new  soil,  and  are  ready  to  develope 
their  "growth.  They  should  have  an  intermediate  temperature 
in  which  io  complete  their  growth,  and  a  position  close  to  the 
giass;  The  object  is  to  have  the  foliage  dwarf  and  sturdy,  as 
when  grown  in  a  close  atmosphere  a  good  distance  from  the 
glass  it  has  .not  sufficient  strength  to  suj/port  itself.  When 
the  $^ason  has  advanced  a  slight  shade  may  with  advantage  be 
^vefi  at  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  light  must  not  be  excluded 
from  the  plants.  After  the  growth  is  thoroughly  developed 
they  can  have  cool  treatment,  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house  being 
a  good  position  for  them,  where  they  can  be  fully  exj)osed  to 
the  sun.  Thorough  ripening  after  the  ^owth  is  completed  is 
the  most  essential  point  in  their  cultivation. 
'  While  growing  liberal  supplies  of  water  should  be  given, 
which,  must  not  be  diminishea  until  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
ripening,  and  then  it  must  be  carefully  and  gradually  withheld, 
or  the  roots  will  suffer,  and  the  bulbs  in  consequence  brought 
prem^aturely  to  rest.  If  the  supply  of  water  in  their  last  stages 
of  growth  is  proj^erly  administered  the  roots  will  be  ripened 
by  the  time  the  bulbs  are,  and  remain  healthy  and  fresh.  If 
the  water  supply  is  abruptly  discontinued  the  majority  of  the 
^oots  will  be  found  dead  at  starting  time,  instead  of  being 
feady  to  start  again  into  growth  as  soon  as  moisture  is 
supplied. 

These  plants  are  sulject  to  thrips  and  red  spider,  which  can 
be  Itept  down  by  a  free  use  of  the  syi*inge  during  the  growing 
fieason. — ^W.  BABdney. 


ADNITT'S  PEA  PROTECTORS 

.'  I  nenoEO  in  the  Journal  of  the  15th  ult.  a  correspondent  makes 
i^  suggestion  with  regard  to  these  Pea  protectors,  but  I  do  not  think 
his  plan  a  good  one,  for  they  would  be  cumbersome  and  heavy 
fo  moye  without  any  better  result.  Probably,  too,  the  birds  would 
be  very  likely  to  eat  the  peas  through  the  wire  netting.  I  have 
dever  during  my  experience  found  any  difficulty  in  giving  head 
i^paoe,  or  of  gi^ag  air  at  the  bottom,  for- when  the  peas  reach  the 
glass  I  dmw  the  earth  np  to  the  peas  on  each  side.  I  do  not 
^t  Ahis  stage  pmss  thp  protectors  into  the  soil,  bat  lay  them  on 
IjgMyso  that  air  may  oiicolate  under  them.  When  first  the  idea 
cjcovrsad  to  me  I  thought  of  top  ventilatloo,  and  made  provision 
ipr  tiiat  by  making  the  grooves  so  that  one  piece  of  glass  would 
edjdejover  the  other ;  bat  I  have  never  yet  found  it  necessary  to 
4o  80^  as  sufficient  air  passes  in  at  the  end  of  each  protector  and 
tlie  fiieces  of  glass,  which  need  not  fit  close  together. 

■  About  the  middle  of  last  December  I  sowed  a  row  of  Peas 
33  yards  in  length.  Thirty  yards  I  protected  with  my  Pea' 
guard.  Bve^  plant  appears  to  have  gxown,  and  they  are  nOw 
4  inclMS  in  height^  stirong,  with  foliage  close  to  the  ground. 
Saturday  lAst  I  removed  the  protectors  to  draw  earth  to  the 
Peas..  ■  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  as 
t))ey  ^u»  very  even  and  of  a  healthy  colour.  I  attribute  this  to 
the  g^s  covering  shielding  them  from  the  heavy  rains,  and' 
carrying  the  water  to  the  sides  of  the  protectors,  and  so  leaving 
tbe  TOW  comparatively  dry.  The  soot  that  I  sprinkled  on  the  top 
of  tbe  row  was  nearly  dry.  1  find  the  birds  would  attack  the 
Feas  when  they  are  staked,  but  I  adopt  (he  plan  that  was 
advoctfked  in  tbe  Journal  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  age — ^thatip, 
to  streteh  three  lines  of  stout  thread  saturated  in  coal  tar  on  each: 
npv,  one  on  the  top  and  one  on  each  si^e.  The  seed  that  was 
onprotseted  has  not  germinated. — ^S.  j^dnitt. 
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*  DRBflBfKO  Ohrysakthbmum  Blooms.— While  the  above  subject  is 
being  discussed  in  your  columns  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I 
ehquld  like  to  know  the  points  by  which  the  different  classes  of  out 
blooms  are  judged,  also  the  means  employed  to  bring  the  flowers  to 


the  requisite  standard  after  they  are  grown.  I  had,  or  thought  I  had, 
a  few  good  flowers  (incurved)  last  autumn,  which  I  ventured  to  ex- 
hibit at  a  show  in  the  south,  and  having  no  cups,  as  well  as  being  in 
ignorance  that  cups  were  necessary,  they  were  staged  flat  on  tha 
board.  There  were  nine  competitors  in  toe  class,  and  I  was  left  out, 
but  I  could  not  see  how  I  was  defeated.  I  asked  some  exhibitors  the 
cause  of  this,  and  they  stated  it  was  because  I  had  not  employed  cups. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  a  few  hints  on  the  above 
subject  ?•— fiuBScaiBEU. 


GABDENIKG  AND  QABDENEBS. 

I  READ  with  pleasure  the  article  on  the  above  by  "  Excelsior," 
but  I  cannot  allow  the  letter  of  "A  Young  Gardener,  G.  H." 
(page  134)  to  pass  unnoticed,  in  which  he  says  half  of  our  young 
gardeners  in  bothies  are  ruined  by  excessive  drinking,  &c  This 
I  strongly  deny,  having  as  a  subordinate  spent  over  ten  yean 
in  bothies  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  I 
can  honestly  say  that  during  that  time  it  was  not  my  lot  to 
meet  with  companions  such  as  *'  Q.  n."  would  have  us  belicTe 
are  the  young  gardeners  of  the  present  day.  As  a  rule  I  have 
found  them  to  eompare  .most  favourably,  as  regards  their  drink- 
ing habits,  with  any  other  class  of  men.  Head  gardeners  of  the 
present 'diy  would  not  t<derate  drinking  habits  amongst  their 
men.  Perhaps  ^  G.  H."  will  be  surprised  to  hear  tbst  there  are 
gardeners  who  keep  a  supply  of  books  for  the  young  men ;  and 
what  is  the  result,  of  some  of  them  at  least  ?  In  a  letter  I  have 
before  me  from  a  nobleman's  gardener  and  well-known  writer  he 
says,  "  Some  of  my  men  have  never  asked  to  see  a  book  of  those 
I  keep  for  their  use,  although  I  have  pressed  them  on  them ;" 
and  where  libraries  are  not  attached  to  the  gardens  there  are  often 
some  within  easy  reach  where  books  may  l^  procured  for  a  small 
sum  by  those  who  have  the  will.  Toung  gardeners  have  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands.  Their  chief  aim  at  the  present  time 
is  to  get  into  the  houses  as  soon  as  possible  ;  after  that  very  few 
take  but  little  interest  in  outside  work.  In  my  own  case  every- 
thing in  the  kitchen  garden  is  labelled  with  dates,  when  sown 
and  planted ;  but  how  rare  it  is  to  see  one  of  the  young  men 
taking  notes  of  the  cropping.  It  arises,  not  from  drinking 
habits^  but  for  the  want  of  giving  their  mind  to  their  profession. 
If  men  will  not  try  to  help  themselves  they  cannot  expect  their 
employers  to  do  so. — Head  Gabdenbb. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 

(^Continued  from  page  16S,) 

In  the  following  notM  tbe  flfau^a  It  2«  and  3  indicate  fliet  early,  aeooad  «url7f 
and  lato  varieties ;  tbe  months  the  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asteriakB  those 
varieties  that  are  considered  the  best  for  market  purpoees  by  the  respective 
enltiTators. 

ChebBire.— 1.  March  and  April.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf, 
•Myatt'fl  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Rivera'  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  Early  Rose. 
Soil.— Light.  2.  April.  ^Schoolmaster,  ^Dalmahoy,  International, 
and  finowAake.  Soil.-~Mediam.  8.  Early  part  of  May.  *Magaam 
Bonum,  ♦Paterson's  Victoria,  ^Champion,  and  *Regent.  Soil.— 
Medium.  Manures  and  Application.— Farmyard  manure,  moderately 
decayed,  applied  in  garden  ground  when  winter  digging.— Robert 
Mackxllar,  ^6ney  Hall  Gardens, 

1.  February.    Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  and  a  variety  of  the  same 
called  •Captain  White's,  whiqh  is  a  little  earlier,  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron.     Soil.— Boil  is  light,  taken  generally ;    sandy   sabsoil.    3. 
March.    Covent  Garden  Perfection,  •Snowfiake,  and  Yorkshu-e  Hero. 
Soil.— Light    d.  March,  end.    •Late  Rose,  *Magnam  Bonum,  and 
•Scotch  Champion.      Soil.— Light.     Manures   and  Application.— I 
prefer  as  a  manure  some  well-decomposed  stable  dung  and  leaves 
mixed,  such  as  an  old  hotbed,  and  prefer  cropping  the  ground  with 
some  greeti  vegetables  previous  to  plantxog  Potatoes,  particalariy  ia 
the  case  of  those  of  American  origin.    On  some  parts  of  the  grGmid 
this  would  not  apply.    Cultural  Remarks.'^I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  cultivatora  of  the  Potato  were  to  plant  earlier  than  is  tbe  genez^ 
rule  with  many  of  them,  particularly  the  latest  varieties,  it  would 
tend  to  arrest  considerably  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  this  early 
planting  would  be  conducive  to  earlier  maturation  of  the  growth  of 
the  sam^  and  would  aUow  of  the  ingathering  of  the  crop  before  the 
heavy  rains.     I  am  also  of  tbe  ojNnion  that  all  penons  in  giving 
animals  the  diseased  tubers,  even  in  a  cooked  state,  are  acting  iu- 
wisely,  as  the  resting  spore,  even  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
animal,    still  •  retams    its   vitality.— Harry   W ARn,  Oidton  Part 
Gardenij  Tarporley, 

CoRirwALL.— 1.  Middle  of  February.  Buttons'  Eariy  Ashleaf  and 
•Myatt's  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Medium.  2.  First  week  in  Maroh.  *Riven 
Royal  Aahleaf  and  •Qioncestershire  Kidney.  Soilw— Medium.  & 
Second  week  in  March.  •Sootch  Champion  and  •Magnum  Bonoai* 
Soil. — Heavy.     Manures  and  Application.^Stable  manure,  dug-ia 
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in  the  antamn,  plonghcd  in  wibh  goaao.— Jambs  Simmons,  CarcUw, 
Ferranarworthet 


*Magnam  Bonnm,  ^Scotch  Champion,  and  Skerrj  Bines.  Manures 
and  Applioation.«»Farm.7ard  manure,- applied  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Cultural  Remarks. — The  plants  are  kept  free  from  weeds  until  the 
haulm  oorers  the  ground.  On  a  suitable  soil  the  Magnum  Bonum 
is  the  best  late  Potato  in  cultivation.  It  lesista  the  disease  as 
well  as  the  Scotch  Champion,  and  when  grown  on  light  soil,  the  same 
as  here,  it  is  of  exoellent  flavour.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being 
free  from  deep  ejes,  and  to  those  who  have  to  purchase  Potatoes 
this  is  of  much  importance,  as  it  prevents  waste  .when  the  Potatoes 
are  being  prepared  for  cooking.  When  grown  on  heavy  soils,  how- 
ever, the  Ma?num  Bonum  oooks  rather  **  soapy." — J.  Samhond, 
Brayton^  Carlisle. 

1.  March.  *  Rivers'  Ko^al  Ashleaf,  Old  Ashleaf.  Soil. — Heavv. 
2.  March.  *Mjatt*s  Prolific  Ashleaf  and  Schoolmaster.  3.  April. 
*Scotch  Champion,  Paterton's  Yictoria,  Dalmahoy,  and  Magnum 
Bonum.  Cultural  Bemarksw— The  ground  is  well  manured  and  dug 
in  the  autumn,  leaving  it  in  2-feet  ridges.  Before  planting  the 
ground  is  well  forked  over,  breaking  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible, 
planting  the  Potatoes  as  we  go  on,  the  first  and  second  earlies  in 
rows  2  feet  apart  and  1  foot  from  set  to  set,  adding  to  each  set 
Bofflcient  leaf  soil  and  old  Mnshroom-bed  refuse  for  the  young  tubers 
to  swell  in.  The  late  varieties  are  treated  just  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  being  planted  from  8  feet  to  8  feet  4  inches  between  the 
rows.— Faederigk  Clarkb,  Lotcther  Castle  Gardens. 


DbrbtshiJie. — ^1.  As  early  in  February  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  and  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Boil. 
— Heavy,  retentive.  2.  As  early  in  March  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Schoolmaster  and  Beau^  of  Hebron.  8.  Early  in  March. 
Magnum  Boiinm  and  Paterson's  Yictoria.  Manures  and  Application. 
—There  are  many  manures  that  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
»  mild  form  for  our  stiff  soi].  We  find  spent  hops,  dissolved  bones, 
lime,  salt,'  and  well-decayed  farmyard  manure  dug  in  early  in  the 
antumn  and  ;iu8t  before  earthing-up,  a  little  soot,  wood  ashes,  or 
guano  sown  over  the  surface,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  leaves, 
otherwise  the  stems  y^Hl  be  injured.  Where  it  can  be  procured  well- 
decayed  seaweed  is  an  excellent  manure.  Cultural  Remarks. — We 
usually  give  all  the  new  introductions  a  fair  trial.  Some  years  ago 
we  bad  over  one  hu|idred  varieties,  but  after  a  few  yeats'  trial  we 
find  these  six  kinds  to  be  the  most  reliable  for  all  purposes.  Nothing 
enjoys  ^esh  soil  more  than  the  Potato,  but  as  we  have  togrow  them 
in  oid  cultivated  gardens  manures  must  be  resorted  to.  We  also  fitfd 
it  best  to  give  them  plenty  of  room,  select  good  sets,  and  plant  early 
about  5  inches  deep.  Magnum  Bonums  are  the  heaviest  croppers.. 
Plenty  of  sets  yield  10  lbs.  of  good  tubers  under  quite  ordinary  culture 
of  such  kinds  as  Magnum  Bonum,  Beauty  of  Hebron ,  and  Schoolmaster ; 
Myatt's.  7  ttfe. ;  Yeitch'r,  4  lbs*  pter  set.— JT^  fi.  GoOoaOSB,  ElvasUm 
Castle  Gardens. 

DBVONSHifeB.— 1.  End  of  February.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf, 
Hyatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Rivers*  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  ♦Early  Rose, 
feoil.— Light  and  sandy.  2.  Middle  of  March.  Prince  Arthur,  ♦Dal- 
mahoy.  Drummond's  Prolific,  and  Fortyfold.  Soil. — ^Light  loam. 
'  8.  Beginning  of  April.  *Mag^um  Bonum,  ^Scotch  Champion,  Pater- 
son  s  Yictona*  and  Red-skin  Flonrball.  Boil.— Strong  heavy  loam. 
Manures  and  Ap|^lication.«^For  esriy  crops  a  mixture  of  hone  drop- 
pings and  leaf  soil.  For  second  and  general  CM>ps  a  mixture  of  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf  soil.— Donald  MacilaYj  Murietow 
Souse,  Roborough, 

1.  Jantwtry,  or  as  early  in  this  month  or  FebfVAry  as  the  weather 
permits.  The  Ashleaf  varieties.  Soil.— Light  garden  soil :  on  south 
borders,  or  on  the  warmest  sites  in  kitchen  garden.  2.  March,  not 
later  than  Lady-day.  Fortyfold,  Flourball,  ♦Early  Rose,  and  ♦Beauty 
of  Hebron.  Soil.— For  these  and  the  following  medium,  red  loam, 
resting  on  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  other  parts  of  the  same  field  on 
the  red  sandstone.  8.  March,  not  later  than  Lady-day.  Yofk 
Regents,  ♦Scotch  Champion,  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  and  ♦Readmg  Hero. 
Mamire*  and  Application.— Common  stableyard  manuie  and  the 
refsse  of  the  pleasure  grounds — viz.,  grass,  leaves,  4c.,  decayed  and 
mixed  wii^  fresh  Kme,  well  mixed  back  when  slaked,  and  allowed  to 

,  remain  for  a  considerable  time^  The  above  manure  and  mixture  are 
used  in  alternate  years,  one  year  the  manure  and  the  next  the  com- 
post. Cultural  Remarks.— The  field  culture  is  done  deeply  by  the 
plough,  and  well  dragged,  rolled,  Ac,  until  of  fine  tilth.  Tne  manure 
ploughed  down  as  eariy  in  the  year  as  the  weather  will  allow,  the 
cultivation  being  only  proceeded  with  in  fine  wfeatli^f.  Whet  got  fo 
a  fine  tilth  we  plough  in  the  general  crop  on  a  dry  day  from  2i  feet  to 
8  feet  apart,  and  7  inches  deep,  and  kt  it  remain  until  they  are  about 
coming  through  the  surface  of  the  soil.    Tne  field  is  then  well  har- 

.rpw!ed'o]i.&MBxry  drying  day.  This  acts  ae'  a  thorough  chedc  to  all 
.small  weeds.  They  are  adfterwards  horse-hoed  between  and  hand-hoed 
in  the  rows  as  required.  The.  Regents  are  dug  in  Au^st,  early  or 
later  as  the  reason  may  be.    It  is  necessary  to  lift  this  sort  at  onee 

'.as  soon  as  the  disease  attacks  it,  as,  although  it  is  of  the  best  quality, 


it  suffers  much  more  than  the  other  late  sorts.  They  are  left  until  tbe 
haulm  dies.  As  our  soil  is  naturally  perfectly  drained,  we  plant  the 
sets  7  inches  deep,  and  do  not  earth  up.  The  first  leaves  are  there- 
fore fully  developed,  instead  of  being  buried  with  the  soil,  and  theieby 
shortening  the  season.— John  Gabland,  KillerUm,  Exeter. 

1.  End  of  February.  Wood's  AsMeaf,  ♦Veitch's  Improved  Aahleaf, 
and  ♦Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil.-^Medium.  2.  About  the  middle 
of  March.  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Dalmahoj,  ♦Paterson's  Victoria,  and 
Schoolmaster.  Soil.— Medium.  8.  End  of  March.  ♦Scotbfc  Oham- 
pion.  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  and  Fluke.  Soil^^-Medium.  Manures  and 
Application. — ^I  never  use  any  manure  for  planting.  I  prefer  planting 
on  sand  that  has  been  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  and  use  plettty 
of  lime  at  planting  time.  We  have  about  2  feet  depth  of  soil  on  the 
lime  rock.  I  find  the  more  manure  used  the  more  dlseaied  are  the 
tubers.— William  Wood,  Biske^stcwsy  Tcrqwiy. 


DoRSETSHiBB.  —  1.  At  intervals  during  February  and  March. 
Turner's  Early  Bird,  Ashleaf,  and  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  Soil. 
•*"Light.  2.  Middle  of  March,  aioncestershire  Kidney  and  Lady 
Paget,  a  good  variety  of  the  Lapatone  section.  Soil. — ^Medium.  S, 
First  week  in  March.  Schoolmaster  and  Scotch  Champion.  Soil. — 
Medium.  Manures  and  Application.— We  plant  in  drilla  and  oover 
them  in  with  old  lime  rubbish,  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot  or 
burnt  refuse.  Cultural  Remarks.— We  plant  early  varieties  2  feet 
apart,  and  the  later  ones  2  feet  6  inches,  and  1  foot  from  set  to  set. 
We  never  use  fresh  dung  on  land  intended  for  Potatoes^as  I  believe 
it  helps  to  spread  disease.  In  addition  to  those  already  named  we 
glow  a  collection  of  the  leading  varieties  for  experimental  purposes. 
i-^W.  Gr.  PRAGNBLL,  CastU  GardenSj  Sherborne, 

1.  Plant  in  frames  in  January  and  Februsry  for  sBceesaion^  and 
outdoors  in  March  for  general  crop;  earth  up  and  preserre  fiom 
frosts.  Early  Bird,  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  ♦Ooldttretat  or 
Smith's  Early,  and  ♦Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil.— light  isnd  rich ; 
leaf  soil,  sandy  loam,  and  well-decayed  dung  for  pit  or  frame  potatoes. 
Choose  a  sunny  well-sheltered  border  for  the  nnt  tntdoor  srapt;  af 
the  soil  is  heavy  lighten  by  the  addition  of  lime,  burnt  clay,  or  ashes. 
2.  March,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  later  if  soil  is  wet. 
♦Flourball,  ♦Gloucester  Kidney,  ♦Yorkshire  Hero,  «nd  ♦Hunting- 
don. Soil.— Sandy  loam  or  sandy  peat  is  the  best  for  most  kinds  of 
Potatoes ;  to  secure  good  cropB  of  well-flavoured  tubers  the  soil  mmt 
be  light  and  porous.  8.  Any  time  after  March  let  when  the  soil  ia 
in  good  working  order.  ♦Schoolmaster,  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Pater- 
son's Victoria,  and  ♦Scotch  Regents.  Soil.— Some  Of  the  more  hardy 
kind,  such  as  Rocks  or  Scotch  Champion,  may  do  in  medium  strong 
soil,  care  being  taken  to  plant  shallow  and  to  frequently  stir  the  soHy 
and  earth  up  the  growing  crop.  Manures  and  Application.— CWIiiwry 
farmyard  manure  spread  upen  the  ground  and  dngf^in  or  ploughed  in 
the  antumn,  frequent  sprinkling  of  gnano  or  Brinkwortk's  Potato 
manuie  strewed  along  the  drills  will  enoonrMe  yigorous  gfowtfa. 
Bonednst  is  also  a  first-rate  manure.  Cultural  Remarks.— The  varie^ 
ties  named  are  the  best  I  know  for  general  use  in  various  loMlltua .  I 
have  found  them. good  croppers,  good  flavour,  and  hardy  sorts.  From 
many  years'  experience  in  aifferent  parts  of  the  country  i  find  that 
success  in  Potato-growing  is  due  to  local  causes,  such  as  soil,  sitoatioD, 
and  well-matured  tabers.  The  past  year  wai  most  unfavowraWefbr 
m'ituring  the  tubers,  consequently  they  are  watery  and  destfttatif  of 
flavour.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  change  of  se^d,  say  feVery 
three  years,  is  neeessary  for  success  in  Potato-grimbig.*— P.  DAfMMRW, 
Thi  Gardens,  Iwerite  Houee,  ShafteOurf. 
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DiTBHAM.— 1.  End  of  February  or  beginning  of  March.  iJona'ij 
Pride,  Myatt's  Kidney,  ♦Alma,  and  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  Soil. 
— Heavy.  2.  March.  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  Dalmahoy,  ^Rtegent, 
and  Schoolmaster.  8.  March  and  beginning  of  April.  Champion, 
♦Paterson's  Victoria,  and  Fluke.  Manures  and  Application.— Farm- 
yard manure,  not  too  much  decomposed,  apt^ied  mortly  in  autumn. 
Oldtaral  Remarks.— The  plan  I  generally  adopt  is  to  o«p;'!Htb 
Potatoes  in  quarters  that  were  used  for  Peas  the  previous  seasoA,  give 
a  good  manuring,  and  throw  up  in  ridges  roughly  the  exact  w^dth-I 
purpose  planting  the  following  year.  When  the  planting  seaeoo 
arrives  I  level  the  soil  between  the  ridges,  plant  the  Potatoes,  and 
fork  soil  over  them.— JOHN  Short,  Hummerslnott,  DarHngtoH. 

1.  Second  week  in  February,  second  week  in  March.    Veitch^a 
improved  Ashleaf,  ♦Myatt's  Ashleaf,  and  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf. 
'  Soil— Light,  on  a  sandy  bottom.    2.  Last  week  in  March.    ♦Inter- 
national,   ♦Late  Rose,  and  King  of  Potatoes.      8.  Third  week  in 
April.     ♦Magnum  Bonum,  •Schoolmaster,  and  ♦Scotch  Ohiimpion. 
Soil.— These  we  plant  in  the  field,  the  soil  being  medhim  Ott  'a  clay 
•  bottom.    Manures  and  Application.— Having  a  good  supply  of  stable 
rxiannre  I  use  no  other.    For  garden  crops  I  prefer  spreMKng  it  on 
.  the  fivrface,  and  digging  it  in  for  other  crops  to  follow  as  soon  as  the 
early  Potatoes  are  lifted.    The  second  earUes  I  plant  in  rows  4  feet 
apart ;  this  allows  plenty  of  room  for  one  row  of  Brussels  Sprouts  or 
Broccoli  in  between  the  Potatoes,  which  I  find  do  very  well.— JOHK 
BlBCH,  Windkstone  Ball,  Terry  mil,  Co.  Durham. 

1.  November  to  March  and  April.  Veitch's  Imj^rovcd  Ashleaf, 
Rivers'  Royal,  and  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Medium  on 
limestone.  2.  November  to  April.  Schoolmaster,  FoHyfold,  and 
Dalmahoy.    8.  November  to  April.    Lapstone,  Regents,  Victoria,  alid 


< 


«  u)  waeioer  ine  maoare  u  ang  in  ftninmn  or  ftc  idb  iime 
planting  if  the  ground  U  dry  any  time  thioQih  th«  wlnt«r.  I 
to  plane  sarW,  before  Che  tnben  bCEin  to  etov. — B.  Dbapih,  £ 
EaU,aimiirtiiiKl. 


Efexx. — 1.  Febraarjr  an  earlj  ai  wwtber  permiti.  Hjatt'a  Frolifie 
A>h1e«f,nzbridgeEidnej,and*FreocbSbawi.  Boil.— Light.  2.  Eailj 
InHaroh.  'Dalm^iOTiBohooluutoraiid 'Dnnbar  Eegent.  S.  End  of 
Uuch  nr  «at1j  in  ApnI.  *Tiotoria,  *Hagni]m  Bonaoi,  *White  Ete- 
|ihaDt,Bnd  *ChaiBpion.  Hannrei  and  AppUoattoD.— All  our  Fotatoet 
notin  fumjard  nannia  and  gnano  ocaaaionally.  We  plaoe  the 
earlji  Potatoes  for  the  garden  one  laver  tbiok  in  ahalloir  boiea,  and 
place  the  boisa  in  a  cool  rinerj  or  aimilar  itrnetare.  The  field  cnltnre 
con«iet«  of  fannjard  Toanure  and  gnano,  S  cirts.  per  acre.  Cultntal 
ramarkt — Varioni  artificial  mannrea  have  been  tried,  and  we  hare 
aliraja  come  back  Bnin  to  ei'">°-  f^ood  crops  hare  been  obtained 
by  sowing  the  K'^onnd  with  Rye  and  plooghinR  it  in  before  the  Bje  ii 
ready  to  out.— J  as.  Dodolah,  l.ox/ord  Hall,  n/ord,  Emx. 

\.  First  or  Hcond  werk  in  Haroh.  Old  Aslileaf  •Hyatt's  ProUfia 
Aihleaf,  ElTcrs'  Boyal  Ashleat,  and  Early  Roae.  Soil.— Ught  sandy 
loam.  Plants  in  ridges  3  feet  apart,  and  18  Innhu  tram  set  to  Mt. 
3.  Lut  week  in  ICbtoIi.  VBnowaake,  *Beotor  of  Woodstook,  Forter'i 
Eioeliior,  and  Pateraon's  Tiotoria.  Soil.— Uedium  lo%ni.  Eidges 
S  feet  6  inches  apart,  20  inches  from  act  Co  set.  S.  First  w«ek  (n 
April.     "Djlnbar    Begent,    •Victoria    Begent,  'York    Ee^en^  and 

'  BohoolBaaKT,     Boit.-^Uedinm  loam.     Uannrss  and  Applioation. — 
Old  tan,  leaf  soir.  or  old  hotbeds,  or  any  other  light  labsUnoe  plaoed 

.  o*ar  th*  aeti.  It  is  rery  detlrable  that  the  gronod 
ihanM  be  wril  worked  and  kept  In  a  light  sCsto 
prerfoM   to  planting,  as   that  will  assfat   eavly 

'  ripeoiag,  and  the  ewlier  the  Fotatm  are  harTeated 


plants.  Cuttings  nifty  be  obtained  by  pmninE  a  few  plAtiti  b«ck 
and  placini;  them  in  heat,  ftud  they  will  prodace  Bbnadaiice  of 
ODttings.  Thay  will  strike  freely  in  bottom  heat  wlthont  a  bell- 
gUss.  It  encouraged  and  Bttended  to  they  will  make  fine  plants 
by  wlntei.— 0.  Btephkkb,  jctk. 


Films  and  wirii  for  a  plant  with  handsome  and 
gnaefiil  loltage  I  would  reoommend  Paoicnm 

C"  wtoin.    It  is  a  QiUa  of  the  eatleat  onltore, 
aadnlneae  of  which  for  deoontire  pnTposea 
oan  narcely  be  orer-eatimated.    A  pincb  of  wed 
•own  in  Aogast  En  a  warm  hoaw  and  pricked  dl, 
fire  is  aA-inob  pot,  made  what  locdced  like  single 
planta  8  feet  bigh  and  a«  much  throDRh  I^  De< 
camber,  and  when  nsud  tor  deootatlon  in  the 
luuufon  was  rery  mnch  admired.    Its  leaves  are 
tbooA  %   feet  long,  and  S  Ini^et  broad  in  Uie 
widaet  part,  beantlfiilly  plicated  or  folded  lengUi- 
wlae,  and  bent  aickle-tbapn,  eo  ai  to  fall  grace- 
(dUj    all    nrand    the    pot.      The  folds   In    the 
laaree  make  it  aftwar  to  have  seTerml  abades,  varying  from  a 
1017  lie^^  to  *•  i^aik  green  colonr.    It  is,  I  think,  best  treated  as 
,  U  auuial,  and  sown  in  saooeMlonal  batches.    I  intend  growing 
it  by  bnndnids.    It  seemi  to  me  not  very  particnlar  about  tem- 
per^are,  bot  a  friend  living  in  Oo.  Heath  who  recommended  it 
ta  na,  says  he  tried  it  outside  there  dmii^  tlie  last  sammer,  and 
it  WBi  net  aatistaotory.    It  is,  however,  worth  a  trial  in  sheltered 
■UaatiiHia  In  the  aonth  of  Eogland^-Wu.  Taixok. 


THm  meet  nseFnl  planta  are  not  m  extensively  grown  ai  tfaey 
deaetve  to  be.  I  think  that  no  other  plant  appeus  so  bright  in 
Oie  eonaervatory  daring  the  dnll  winter  months.    I  mce  saw  aome 


a  pota  all  the  summer  months,  and 
berries  or  leave*,  hi  Uarc' 
■bonld  be  pnmed,  bat  not  very  closely  i(  lar^e  apecimeni 
qoiied.  At  the  beginning  of  April  they  shonid  be  planted  oat  in 
n  annay  border  that  has  been  dug  and  manored.  Allow  them 
room  aoeording  to  their  siie,  for  if  planted  too  thickly  together 
tbay  will  loee  their  iMvea.  From  Ibis  tine  nnUl  Oiey  are  lifted 
tbeyianst  be  well  mpplied  with  water,  and  oocaaionally  with 
liqaid  manue.  Abont  the  middle  U  September  they  aboold  be 
lined,  takfug  oan  not  to  shake  mote  aoil  off  tnm  Ibe  toots  than 
if  neeesMOy,  or  probably  they  will  loee  their  foliage.  In  tbe 
potting  tb^  dtonld  have  good  drainage,  becaoae  they  reqnire 
abondanoe  of  water,  nsing  a  oompoat  of  good  loam  and'  leaf  stnl. 
Thay  sbontd  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  sooth  wall  for  three  wedu, 
•crinkling  them  when  the  son  Is  bright,  not  allowing  them  to  flag. 
Wben  tbe  froeta  commence  tbe  planta  shonld  be  removed  to  a 
•belf  in  a  oool  honae  where  the  berries  ean  ripen,  which  will  occnr 
by  Cbrlatnai  or  before.  The;  ean  easily  be  obtained  by  seed,  bat 
I  pnfer  ontliDgs,  beeanae  they  make  the  dwarbtt  aiid  most  bmhy 


A  UaHT  TSBB-HOVINO  MACHINE. 
WtiEir  abont  to  commence  moving  some  sbmbe  a  few  yean 
ago  we  were  considering  the  beat  mesms  of  conveying  them  to 
their  new  quarters,  when  we  remembered  an  old  mowing  machine, 
which  was  at  once  ntilited.  The  machine  was  one  of  a  vety 
old  pattern,  made  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  rollers  of  which, 
to  onr  advantage,  are  a  few  Inches  higher  than  tbej  are  made  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  first  place  we  stripped  the  macbiDGOl 
everything  b«t  tbe  handles  and  roUers.    i  .  .     .. 

■  tecnred  witb  binding  wire  acroa*  tl 


I  handles  and  roUers.    A  sqnare  piece  o(  sound 

.. tb  binding  wire  acroa*  the  front  of  i^jnslabovs 

where  the  front  rotlera  bad  been  recnoved.    Two  IB-feet  ntaaon's 


planks  were  then  laid  on  tbe  top  of  tbe  machine,  resting  oi 
piece  of  wood  at  the  front,  and  nailed  to  ii^  and  on  tbe  cross  oats 
of  the  handles  behind.  At  the  end  tbe;  weie  aecnred  together  by 
nailing  a  piece  of  wood  acroM  to  form  handlea  to  hold  and  guide 
it  by. 

Tbe  sketch  (tig.  60)  ie  a  side  view  of  machine  ••  now  used. 
We  find  Ibe  planks  are  too  heavy,  and  mean  some  day  to  gat 
a  stont  larch  pole  fitted  np  something  similar  to  that  repte- 
•ented  in  outline.     Two  oroea  pieces  ud  a  9-ineh  board,  laid 


1%.  W.— A  lifht  Tni4>BTlBc  IlBidil». 


ptde  shonld  be  ronghly  aqoared  to  make   it  lie  better  and  to 
bdlitale  the  atting  of  the  stages. 

Anyone  having  an  old  mowing  machine,  and  having  planting  to 
doMxnnot  possibly  tarn  it  to  better  aooonnt  than  nae  it  for  thi* 
pnTpoee.  Last  antnmn  two  men  and  a  lad  moved  •ome  abrabs 
from  8  to  10  feet  high  vrilh  less  lost  of  time  and  labonr  than 
ooald  have  been  done  by  any  other  plan  I  have  yet  aen  tried. 
The  thmbe  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  keeping  the 
loose  soil  clear  of  o^fi  aide  ol  the  plant  The  ball  la  then  tilted 
back  on  Its  side,  tbe  machine  ia  bronght  forward  with  Ibe  nUcn 


doee  to  tbe  edge  of  the  bole,  slipping  the  end  of  Ibe  atige  noder 
the  ball  by  raising  tbe  haadlet.  The  ball  is  then  broagbt  back  fl- 
to  the  maahins.  If  the  ball  is  suiSciently  heavy  to  balance  tli 
top  it  may  he  carried  to  its  destination  in  an  upright  positiim, 

simply  tlidlng  It  along  the  plank* '*""  '-'-' ■— J^"  •-  - 

horiiontal  position)  tiU  the  man  i 

balance  it    U  the  tree  U  a  taU  o . 

and  lashed  to  the  pole,  wbiob  generally  bring*  the  weight  about 
right  The  sbrab  is  depodtad  In  the  new  bote  srtth  the  Mme  east, 
by  bringing  the  rolltt*  to  the  edge  of  tbe  btde  in  the  same  w^. 
Tbe  moving  from  one  place  to  another  la  easy,  whether  on  load 
or  tnrf,  a  rope  being  attaebed  to  tbe  front  part  of  the  machine  to 
dntw  it  by.— B,  Iholisi 


EABLT  FLOWBES. 
Qurri  a  larve  posy  diay  fr 

In  the  open  air.    Erica  can  ..     _^, __.  . 

pink  Sower*  brightening  the  garden  more  than  any  other  pi 
jnst  now.  We  hare  planted  It  by  the  hundred  in  many  plaoi 
in  bold  maetea  among  the  oolleetion  ct  hwdy  HeatlM,  in  perennial 
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Sower  boiden,  among  shnibs,  and  in  rock  bedi.  All  bave  done 
fairt;  well,  bat  thou  growiniij;  amoDR  the  tocki  aia  remarkable 
for  a  figoar  aod  beaatj  greatlj  esceeding  all  the  othen ;  for  there 
the  siiigle  planta  hare  become  huge  cDBhioni  npwards  of  2  feet  in 
diamster,  each  being  now  a  nuui  of  bloasom  that  ii  verj  itrikicg. 
Erica  codonoidea  ia  eqnallj  beantiM  in  ita  way  ;  the  tall  tapering 
coaes  ol  liralr  gieen,  ao  aoft,  foil,  and  compact,  ai«  cbanningtj 
crowned  with  thontanda  of  prettj  pink  and  white  flowers,  and 
the  general  efFect  ia  m  lefiaad  that  it  would  prova  no  nnwortbj 
nssociatfl  of  the  best  Cape  Hestba.  E.  zpediterranes,  on  tbe  con- 
trai?;  thoDgh  its  Sowers  are  taWj  open,  has  become  so  loow  and 
.  abaggling  in  appearance,  and  the  colour  ol  ita  flowerf  ia  so  tame, 
.that  \b.ej  oa\j  attract  us  bj  tbe  sweet  scent,  which  is  cartainlr  an 
importaat  redeeming  propertr. 

BerbcTia  Darwitdi  and  B.  jsponiea  are  both  in  flower,  the  first 
partially,  and  tbe  other  fnllj,  Andromeda  floribunda  haa  many 
of  tta  vitXtj  whlh)  Heath-like  flow6ra  open ;  Uahonia,  too,  is  almost 
in  fnll  Uoom,  Bhododendron  liobteanum  eocoinenm  bas  a  few 
open  Aamen,  wbich  are  comparatirelr  dnll-Iooking  beside  tbe 
brilliant  carmine  bne  of  the  nnopened  Bowers.  The  colonr  of  tbe 
ootaide  of  ila  petals  is  ao  brilliant  that  it  is  yer;  attractiTs  when 
tbe  flower  bnos  become  prominent.  I  baTC  recently  made  s 
apecial  nook  for  tbia  and  some.olher  early- bloom ing  Torielies. 
COuiothDS  ligidoa  is  fast  borsting  into  bloom  ;  aome  ot  the  Eibea 
are  almost  aa  forward,  and  among  flowera  of  lowlier  growth  tbera 
are  WallBowera,  Cowslips^  Primroeee,  and  Omphalodee,  wbile  Gen- 
'  tiauaaeaalia  has  also  ai^oally  a  few  flowers  nearly  fnlly  developed. 

Tlww  Mmdta  of  the  mild  winter,  wbiob  I  obaerrad  on  Febmary 
I8lli,appear  aoffloientlT  remarkable  to  baieooided  in  tbe  Jonmal. 
We  that  lire  in  tbe  aonth,  with  all  onr  beneflta  tA  climate,  do  not 
often  enjoy  ancfa  immnnity  from  frost  and  snow  aa  in  the  present 
winttf  ;  STen  tbe  aqoatio  plants  are  already  atarUng,  the  Arrow- 
head hmng  eapedaUj  remarkable  for  ita  half-grown  leavea,  and 
tbera  aie  aeveral  p^fect  flowers  of  Aponogeton  in  one  of  tbe 
ponda.— Bdwako  LuoKHUBSt, 


We  hare  recelTOd  a  commonlcatlon  from  "  Delta  *'  for  tbe 
tnfonnatioo  of  Hr.  Elwes,  to  tbe  effect  that  "  tba  failVub  t» 
Qlasiou  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  last  few  yearg  only,  it  haa  been 
gdng  for  the  last  twenty  yean.  A*  far  back  at  that  I  had  nearly 
my  whole  collcotion  swept  off,  and  had  almost  abandoned  their 
enlbuB,  while  very  many  whom  I  hare  known  to  haie  lor  a  time 
■giDwn  them  baTO  been  forced  to  abandon  tbem  owing  to  tbelr 
.  heavy  loaaea.  It  is  possible  tbe  exceptional  aeaaooa  we  have  lately 
had  may  hare  aggravated  the  failore,  bnt  it  Is  not  a  thing  of 

__  Ms.  B.  ■.  WnxuMH  of  Upper  Holloway  aenda  na  flower* 
of  fvnim^  Bnrairan  timbbuta  alba  abD  bubsa,  two  very 
flue  sti^na,  diatingnidiad  by  the  great  iA  6t  fhe  blooms,  tbe 
pnritj  of  tbe  white,  and  tbe  richnesa  of  the  pnrple  variety.  Tba 
planta  are  alao  of  good  habit,  aa  we  have  faeqoently  seen  tbem. 

Tub  BChednle  of   tbe  Bocbdalb   Aubicuu  Socibtt 

annoanoe*  that  thaEzbibitioo  thia  year  will  be  held  In  the  FabUc 
:  Ball,  Baillie  Street,  Bochdale,  on  Wednesday,  Hay  2nd.  Fifteen 
,  nlinni  are  provided  for  all  the  different  seotioBa  of  Anricnlaa, 
.  6bow,  Alpine,  and  Fancy,  together  with  Pidyanthnaea. 

Mb.  E.  Q.  flHTTH,  ITa,  Coal  Yard,  Drary  Lane,  is  now 

tending  oat  the  beantlfnl  Bobdeb  Oabbatiob  Uabt  Hobbib, 
which  waa  awarded  a  flrst-cOaaa  certifioate  by  the  Bc^al  Hmil- 
'  cnltnral  Bodety  cm  the  2Snd  of  Angnat  laat  year.  Thia  varied 
baa  large  but  neat,  clear,  roae-i^nk  flowen,  which  are  prodticed 
in  great  freedom,  and  a  bed  of  t^ta  we  mw  bwt  year  waa  literally 
"  a  maaa  of  btoomt,"  so  abundant  itm  they,  Bithai  lor  onttiog 
'  or  aa  a  border  plant  It  la  moat  ralnable. 

UnsBB.  J.  TnroH  k  SOXB  ban  now  a  ta»  diti^y  of 


Obcbjds  AT  Chblbba,  a  large  unmber  of  handsome  speciet, and 
varietiM  being  In  flowat,  Particnlarly  attractire  are  the  Fbalta- 
nopsidt,  tome  aoore*  of  spikes  of  the  grand  F,  Bcbllleriana 
prodneiug  an  anriTallsd  effect  in  one  of  the  hooaeii  P.  grandificxa 
and  P.  Stnartiana  being  also  in  good  condition,  and  contribBle 
to  tbe  beaaty  of  the  display.  With  these  may  alao  be  noted  the  I 
free-flowering  Angneeam  gitratnm,  which  in  small  pott  and  pans 
are  bearing  abondance  of  aplkes  of  creamy  white  flower*.  -  This 
is  nnqnesdonably  one  of  the  most  nsetol  member*  of  tbe  genns, 
-thungh  not  so  stiiking  aa  A.  sesqnipedale,  which  Is  alao  flowerli^ 
well.  Amongtt  the  Dendrobes  Tery  noticeable  is  tbe  charming 
D.  splendidistlmnm,  tbe  Chelsea  hybrid,  which  is  so  cloaely  related 
to  D.  Ainawortbli ;  indeed,  it  appears  that  Qiere  is  no  perceptible 
difference  between  D.  Aintwortbil  rosenm  and  D.  qilendidisaimnin, 
both  are  alike  distinguished  by  the  rich  ciimscm  Up  and  their  free- 
flowering  qualitiea.  A  new  Bomean  species,  D.  Cortisi],  la  worth 
a  note,  tbe  flowers  being  small,  white,  with  an  orange  spot  on  the 
lip,  and  produced  on  very  slender  growth*^  It  ia  rery  distinct, 
jtnd  of  dwarf  habit, 

A  MUHsbb  of  soperb  varieties  of  CATTLKtA  tvusm  Me 

flowering,  ranging  from  pore  white  to  aome  witb  tbe  riebeat 
crimson  labellams.  This  grand  Onihid  Is  ooe  ol  the  most  useful 
ot  tbe  genus,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  winter  flowermg. 
The  new  C.  labiata  Fercivaliana  ia  also  represented,  aome  of  tbe 
flowers  being  highly  colonred.  Cjpripedinmt  are  in  strong  foroe, 
those  of  tbe  Sedeni  type,  C.  calnmm  and  C.  porphyrenm,  being 
very  fine.  The  last  named  is  a  beantUol  hybrid,  with  deep  roi^ 
lips  and  shorter  petala  than  0.  calorom,  which  baa  alao  more 
green  in  tbe  dorsal  sepal.  C.  Boialli,  witb  Ita  dark-blotobed 
shining  flowaia  j  C.  marmorophyllam,  with  Ita  deep  pupUsh- 
.  tinted  floweia ;  and  0.  vemlxiam,  a  hybrid  between  O.  villoanm 
and  C.  Harrisiannm,  having  purplish  petals,  greenish  lepaU,  and 
>  pale  brown  lip,  are  all  well  displaying  their  respective  idiarac- 
ten.  Amongst  tbe  cooI-hoosG  Orchids  Odontoglossoms  Alexandra, 
.Peacatorei,  triamphans,  Cervantetil,  Boasii,  blandnm,  cinhoflum, 
pnenitens,  and  macalattim  are  lepreaented  by  diverae  and  band< 
SDmevarietiet,withseTeTalOncidtum9,Hasdevailiaa,lcc  B«ittark- 
able,  too,  is  Bophronili*  grandiflora,  of  which  one  of  tbe  laigcat 
flowered  and  richeat  colonred  varietiea  Is  growing  on  a  imall  block 
a  few  Inches  square,  and  suspended  from  the  root  of  the  honse. 

—  In  order  to  stimulate  tbe  produotion  of  new  early  Peas 
and  high  quality,  and  also  to  teat  tbe  value  ot  Hr.  lAxton's  lateat 
effort  in  Uiis  direction,  Hebsbb.  Hoopeb  k  Co.  OF  Cotbbt 
Qabdeh  offer  Ibe  following  apeoial  prizes  to  be  competed  for  at 
the  Boyal  Horticalttiral  Sitelety'a  Meeting  at  Bontb  Eentingtott 
on  May  22nd  next— vie  "  for  two  dUies  of  early  Feaa,  one  ot  Qiem 
to  be  Lazton's  Earliest  ot  All,  first  priie,  £3  ;  aeoond,  SO*. ;  third, 
IBf.  Bach  dish  to  coAaiat  of  twenty-five  pods,  and  the  trade  - 
mark  of  tbe  aeed  packet  ot  Eailieat  ot  All  mnat  be  placed  oD  the 
exhibit  as  ■  proof  ot  its  genninenesa.  Intendbig  exUbltoia  wiU 
-please  make  a  note  of  this  annonnoemant,  aa  it  ia  not  insert^  in 
the  Society's  scbedale." 

Bbiativb  to  the  tihtkbb  ih  Ahekioa,  a  conespondent 

.  »ritiag  to  OS'  from  tba  State  ot  Wiaoonsbt  on  ;be  Sih  Inat.  ra-  . 
.  marks  :— "  We  ate  having  a  very  tevere  winter.    The  tbormometar 

haa  foe  torn*  time  past  been  ranging  between  10°  ud  SB*  b^ov 

>en>.    This  morning  It  Is  S8*  below  lero." 

Ub.  Bdwabd  Havut,  of  Addiscombe,  Oroydon,  haa 

leaned  tbe  annual  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Wb^THEB'  IB  THE 
ITBIQBBOUBBOOD  ov  LoNDOK.  It  Contains  teventy-Sve  pagea  ol 
clearly  printed  tables  and  mlscellaneon*  observation*  lot  every  day 
In  the  past  year,  comprising  baiometrio  variations,  tempentnra, 
wind,  anjd  rain,  compared  with  those  ot  an  average  yeat.  TbcM 
tM  HeompBBied  by  a  novel  diagram  showing  the  varlatlonB  of  tba 
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weather  dariDg  1882,  barometric  temperature,  proportion  of  cloud, 
humidity,  rainfall,  and,  together  with  the  incieaae  or  deoveate  of 
general  mortality  in  London,  zymotic  diMaaes  and  diseases  of  the 
lespiratoiy  organs.  The  work  contains  much  information  useful 
to  all  interested  in  meteorology.  It  is  pablished  by  Mr.  B. 
Stanford,  Oharing  Cross. 

—  The  schedtae  of  the  GLAsobw  akd  West  of  ScoTLAjn> 
HOBTICULTUSAL  SOCIETY  is  issned,  and  annouices  the  Spring 
Show  for  March  28th,  and  the  Antamn  Show  for  September 
the  5th.  At  the  first  prises  will  be  ofEered  in  sixty-three  classes 
chiefly  for  forced  and  spring-flowering  plants,  while  at  the  other 
136  classes  are  provided  for  plants,  flowers,  fmits,  and  regetables. 

Bblatite  to  Obohidb  at  Dbuxlahrio,  a  correspondent 

informs  as  that  the  remarks  on  page  169  were  not  too  com- 
mendatory, as  since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wright  a  spike  of  Odonto- 
glossnm  Alezandm  has  floirered.  "The  spike  was  8  feet  in 
height,  and  bore  thirty-four  flowers,  ranging  from  3^  to  S}  inches 
in  diameter,  the  yariety  being  of  great  excellence.  The  next 
largest  of  the  same  form  w&s  the  Trentham  example  with  twenty- 
seren  flowersk"  We  have  learned  that  the  splendid  spike  lefezred 
to  was  sent  to  Mr.  Henry  Steveas  to  be  photognphed. 

^^  The  following  circular,  which  we  readily  insert,  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  relative  to  holding  a  sup- 
plementary Cabnation  akd  Picotee  Show  at  Sloxtgh  during 
the  ensuiug  summer : — 

''  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  Feb.  24th,  1888. 
"  Dear  Sir, — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  as  the  Snpplementaiy 
Exhibition  of  the  National  XSamation  and  Pieotee  Society,  held  in 
this  city  last  year^  was  a  mark  of  attention  to  myself,  a  sunilac  Ex- 
hibition should  this  year  be  held  on  July  81st  in  the  g^unds  of  the 

'  Boyal  Nursery,  Slough,  as  a  recognition  of  the  work  and  worth  of 
Mr.  Turner.  The  suggestion  has  been  submitted  to  Hr.  Turner,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  accepted  by  him,  and  I  have  now  therefore  rezy 
respectfully  to  beg  your  aid  and  co-operation  in  making  the  meeting 

'  worthy  of  the  place  and  the  man.    Thirty«four  years  since  (1849)  Mr. 

,  Turner  comnemozated  his  entrauoe  into  occupation  of  the  9oyal 
Nursery  with  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 

'  I  had  up  to  that  time  seen,  besides  providing  funds  for  a  competition 

*  in  which  he  took  no  part.    In  the  next  year  the  first  of  the  oelebiatad 

.trial  exhibitions  (northern verMtf  soutiiem-raised  flowers),  instituted 
to  dispel  the  vain  notion  then  promulgated  that  there  was  a  cardinal 
difference  in  the  flowers  of  north  and  south  respectively,  took  place  in 

.  the  same  grounds ;  and  in  the  year  thereafter  (1861)  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  itself.  I  aspire 
to  make  the  proposed  meeting  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and  hope, 
though  the  competition  be  confined  to  Carnations  and  Picotees,  the 
friends  gathering  together  will  not  be  limited  to  the  growers  and  ad- 
mirers of  these  flowezB  only,  but  will  include  the  much  larger  number 
who  have  known^  admired,  and  sympathised  with  Mr.  Turner's  work. 
A  subscription  list  has  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  for  the  needful  prizes,  and  any  aid  you  may  give  will  be  grate- 
fully appreciated.  Begging  an  early  reply,  I  am,  dear  Sir^  your 
faithful  servant,  E.  S.  Dodwell.'' 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been  already  promised  :-<-Joba 
T.  P.Llewelyn,  £6  5#. ;  C. Turner,  £6  &«. ;  E.S. Dodwell,  £6  &r. ; 
J.  Mcintosh,  £3  3«. ;  J.  Douglas,  £1  U.  \  Shirley  Hibberd,  £1  U,  \ 
H.  M.  Hewitt,  iOs.  U. ;  Samuel  Brown,  \(U.  6i. 

The  thirty-second  annual  Exhibition  of  the  OzroBD  BOBB 

Society  will  be  held  at  Headington  Hill  Park,  Oxford,  on 
Tuesday,  July  10th. 

— —  The  Council  of  the  Meteorological  Society  having  de- 
termined upon  holding  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineen, 
25,  Great  G^rge  Street,  S.W.,  on  the  evening  of  March  21st  next, 
an  ExHiBiTiOK  OF  METBOBOLoeiGAL  iM&nBUMENTB  which  have 
been  designed  for  or  used  by  travellers  and  explorers,  the  Ex« 
hibition  Committee  invite  co-operation,  as  they  are  anxious  to 
obtain  as  large  a  collection  as  possible  of  such  instruments.  The 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  show  any  new  meteorological  apparatus 
invented  or  first  constructed  since  last  March,  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  possessing  meteorological  interest.  Anyone 
willing  to  forward  exhibits  are  invited  to  submit  within  fourteen 


days  a  list  of  the  articles  and  an  estimate  of  the  space  they  will 
occnpy  to  Mr.  William  Marriott,  Assistant  Secretary,  30,  €keat 
George  Street^  Westminster,  S.W, 

——  AHOira  the  smaller  kinds  of  epiphytal  Orchids  the  little 
Madagascar  rarity,  Anobjogux  oxtbatuh,  is,  indeed,  a  gem. 
Two  pUmts  of  it  are  at  present  in  flower  in  the  College  Botanic 
(hardens,  Dublin.  The  little  plant  is  of  a  rery  dwarf  habit ;  the 
gracefully  curving  flower  scape  is  from  12  to  15  inches  long,  which, 
for  the  greater  portion  of  its  length,  is  fninished  with  asym- 
metxically  arranged  double  row  of  pure  white  flowers,  each  with 
a  proportionally  long  spnr,  the  donble  row  of  spurs  below  coiie- 
•ponding  with  those  of  the  flowers  above,  and  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  scape.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Madagaaoar, 
from  whence  it  was  intzodnoed  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  k.  Son.  It  is 
as  yet  rare  in  coUeotions ;  but  no  choice  collection  of  these  plants 
should  be  without  it.  Mr.  Burbidge*s  plants  are  growing  and 
flowering  in  extremely  small,  shallow  pans  suspended  from  the 
root — (^Iriih  Fa/nner9'  Gazette,) 

Wb  have  seceTved  from  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  ft  Galphi 

a  packet  of  their  serial  publications— Part  10  of  the  lUuitrated 
Booh  of  Canaries  and  Cage  Birds;  Part  30  of  Paxtrn's  FUmer 
€hTden^  containing  good  plates  of  Gattleya  pallida  and  Oaatna 
buxifolia ;  Part  48  of  Wimiaiar  Garden  FUneere;  and  Part  71 
of  Familiar  WHd  Flowers, 

—  Ths  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mbteobological  Socebtt, 
held  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  J.  K.  Langhton,  F.B.A.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair,  Bev.  W.  B.  C.  Adamson,  B.  P.  Ooltman,  W.  F.  GwlnneQ, 
Capt.  C.  S.  Hudson,  T.  Mann,  F«  G.  Trehame,  and  W.  Tyson  were 
balloted  for  and  elected  Fellows,  and  the  following  papers  were 
read :— 1,  "  Notice  of  a  Bemarkable  Land  Fog  Bank, '  The  Lany,' 
that  Ooonrred  at  Teignmonth  on  October  9th,  1882,"  by  G.  W. 
Ormerod,  MA.,  F.M.S.  The  "  Larry  "  is  a  dense  mass  of  roBing 
white  land  fog,  and  is  oonfinod  to  the  bottom  of  the  Teign  vaJley, 
differing  therein  from  the  sea  fog,  which  rises  above  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  It  appears  about  daybreak,  and  has  an  undulating  but 
well-deflned  upper  edge,  which  leaves  the  higher  part  of  the  hill 
sides  perfectly  clear.  The  author  gives  an  account,  illustrated  by 
photographs,  of  the  remarkable  fog  bank  that  occurred  at  Tdgn- 
mouth  on  the  morning  of  October  9th.  2,  *'  Barometric  Depres- 
sions between  the  Azores  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,"  l>y  Oapt. 
J.  C.  de  Brito  Capello,  Hon.  Mem.  M.S.  The  author  gives  the 
tracks  of  several  depressions  from  the  Asores  to  Europe,  and 
shows  that  if  there  had  been  a  telegraphic  cable  nearly  every  one 
of  them  could  hare  been  foretold  in  England.  3,  **  Weather 
Forecasts  and  Storm  Warnings  on  the  Coast  of  South  Africa,!*  by 
Okj^  G.  M.  Hepwofth,  F.M.&  4,  ^  Note  on  the  Bednotion  of 
Barometrio  Beadings  to  the  Qiavity  of  Latitude  46^  and  ite 
E£tect  on  Secular  Qiadients  and  the  Calculated  Height  of  the 
Neutral  Plane  of  Pressure  in  the  Tropics,"  by  Prof.  E.D.  Arohi- 
bald,  M.A.,  F.M.S. 

— —  Iir  supporting  a  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  bztba* 
OSDINABT  TTTHEB  at  a  rcoent  meeting  at  Greenhithe,  Mr.  Albert 
Bath  described  this  tithe  as  an  obnoxious  burden  which  pressed 
severely  on  farmers,  especially  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  as  the  moie 
capital  they  expended  on  fruit,  hops,  and  market  garden  grounds, 
the  more  tithe  they  had  to  pay.  The  Anti-extiaordinaxy  Tithe 
Association  proposed  abolition  of  this  tithe  by  three  to  seven 
years'  purchase,  but  he  fonnd  some  difficulty  in  that  way.  There 
was  capital  to  raise,  also  value  in  different  parishes  to  estimate. 
He  would  suggest  that  th^  go  back  to  the  settlement  at  the  time 
of  the  commntation  of  1836»  ascertain  the  amount  of  extraor- 
dinary tithes  charged  in  each  paiish  at  that  time,  and  spread  the 
total  amount  over  the  vrhole  c^  the  land  in  the  parish,  and  in 
this  manner  get  out  the  field  apportionment  of  the  ordinary  tithe, 
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and  leyj  the  extnoidlHaiy  titbe  at  so  much  in  the  shiUing,  so 
that  poor  land  only  bore  a  fair  proportion.  The  extraordiiutty 
tithe  would  then  cease  to  exist,  it  being  merged  in  the  ordinary 
tithe.  It  should  then  be  compulsoiy  on  the  part  of  the  landowner 
to  pay  ordinary  tithes,  which  woald  be  in  aooordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  Oommntation  Act,  of  oonrse  having  due  regard 
to  existing  leases.    The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

THE-  YEW^AS  A  HEDGE  PLANT. 

In  '*  Work  for  the  Week,"  on  page  99,  Febniary  Ut,  of  this 
Journal,  is  an  aooonnt  of  planting  hedges,  and  mentaon  is  made  of 
the  above  shrab  or  cTergKen.  loanfnllyendonewlnttB  there  said 
as  to  Its  adaptability  «  for  formal  hedges  in  the  pleasure  ground." 
At  Holme  Laey,  Hereford,  such  hedges  may  be  seen,  and  aie  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  countiy.  Some  of  the  hedges 
are  upwards  of  two  hundred  yean  of  B/g^  and  others  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years,  and  the  latter  haye  been  for  years  models  of 
beauty.  If  stniiig  plants  can  be  i»rociired  it  does  not  take  verr 
long  to  make  a  good  hedge. 

T^  ^Btem  there  practised  is  to.grow  the  yonng  plants  on  from 
the  first,  preparing  them,  as  it  were,  for  the  future  hedge.  The 
tops  are  nerer  cut  back,  but  the  side  grdwths  are  cut  in  to  make 
the  plants  compact  When  the  plants  have  grown  to  about  4  or 
5  feet  high  they  are  taken  to  their  final  place,  and  there  planted 
in  a  single  row,  planting  them  so  that  they  touch  each  other,  as  it 
is  found  the  best  hedges  are  formed  by  planting  in  single  rows. 
Be  they  Yews  or  Hollies,  the  ground  is  well  trenched  for  their 
reception.  They  are  left  to  grow  on,  and  the  tops  are  not  cut  until 
they  reach  the  desired  height,  but  the  straggling  side  branches  are 
cat  back  before  growth  commences  in  the  spring.  The  permanent 
hedges  are  trimmed  once  a  year,  commencing  the  first  or  second 
week  in  August.  The  Yew  is  a  very  accommodating  plant,  as  if 
any  hedge  has  been  left  to  grow  wild  for  yeare  the  branches  may 
be  cut  dose  in  to  the  main  stem,  when  they  will  start  afresh  and 
form  a  dose  wall  of  green. — ^A.  Yogng. 


AN  AMATEUR'S  HOLIDAY. 
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Oir  the  way  south  from  Aberdeen  I  stopped  at  Dundee,  and  at 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Laird  k  Sinclair  I  learned  from  a  friend 
the  whereabouts  of  a  few  nurseries  in  the  vicinity.  The  very  large 
trade  done  by  the  firm  in  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring 
flowers  was  evident  from  the  unusual  quantities  of  bulbs  then  dis- 
played in  the  shop.  I  afterwards  went  to  Broughty  Ferry,  where 
the  smaller  of  the  two  nurseries  of  the  firm  is  situated.  There  I 
saw  some  good  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks ;  one  or  two  seedlings  of 
the  latter  were  fine.  There  was  also  a  very  promising  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums,  and  in  one  of  the  houses  a  healthy  batch  of 
Primulas.  I  believe  the  main  purpose  of  this  limited  enclosure 
is  the  supply  of  small  plants  and  cut  flowers  for  the  city.  The 
principal  grounds  of  the  firm  are  at  Monifieth,  five  miles  from 
Dundee.  I  walked  on  to  these,  and  on  the  way  enjoyed  a  visit  to 
the  two  nurseries  afterwards  noticed.  The  grounds  at  Monifieth, 
but  for  the  nsual  intimation  over  the  entrance,  I  would  at  first 
sight  have  almost  inferred  to  be  those  of  a  private  residence. 
Neatness  in  arrangement  and  good  order  prevailed  throughout 
all  I  saw.  Of  the  twenty  acres  a  large  space  Is  occupied  by  forest 
and  fruit  trees.  There  was  also  an  extensile  lot  of  Roses  and  a 
select  assortment  of  herbaceous  plants,  among  which  I  observed 
Campanula  nobilis  alba  with  large  blooms  and  of  dwarf  habit.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  a  fine  collection  of  summ^-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  many  of  which  were  very  beautiful. 

The  nursery  of  Messrs.  John  Stewart  &  Sons  adjoins  Broughty 
Feiry,  and  extends  over  fifty  acres.  The  trade  in  forest  trees,  Rho- 
d(>dendrons,  and  ornamental  shrubs  is  very  large.  In  the  houses 
were  lazge  collections  of  table  plants  and  Fems.  Pelargoniums  for 
cutting  were  grown  in  great  numbers,  and  single  Dahlias  in  pots 
to  supply  cut  blooms  a  month  or  two  later.  There  was  also  in  the 
grounos  a  large  break  of  show  Dahlias  in  very  good  flower,  and 
spring-flowering  plants  are  extensively  grown.  Under  the  name 
or  W.  &  D.  Stewart  at  Femdown  Nurseries,  Wimbome,  the  same 
firm  carries  on  a  laTge  business  in  the  exportation  of  forest  trees 
to  America,  where  a  representative  is  permanently  kept,  and 
where  Mr.  Stewart  himsdf,  I  understand,  mainly  resides. 

Through  these  grounds  I  pushed  on  to  Dalhousie  Nursery,  that 
of  Messre.  D.  &-W.  Croll.  Here  I  found  Roses  very  largely 
|;rown  ;  to  these  in  the  various  forms  a  large  part  of  the  ten  acres 
in  the  nnrieiy  is  devoted.  The  15,000  for  next  supply  were  in 
fine  condition ;  the  growth  in  many  cases  very  vigorous.    Magna 


Charta,  for  instanoe,  had  shoots  upwards  of  7  feet  in  lengtii.  The 
seedling  Briar  is  a  favonrite  stock.  I  saw  a  very  laige  collection 
of  Teas,  and  there  they  seemed  to  thrive  well  in  the  open  air.  I 
also  noticed  in  a  house  one  of  those  glass  partitions  which  I 
formerly  mentioned  as  having  been  generally  adopted  at  Fedall. 
I  was  very  sony  that  I  could  not  devote  more  time  to  these  three 
establishments,  where  there  was  much  more  to  interest  than  I  have 
indicated, 

PERTH; 

.  Through  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie  I  reached  Perth.   During  previous 
visits  to  St.  Johnstone  I  had  been  unable  to  look  in  on  a  phioe 
well  known  by  name,  and  was  resolved  on  this  occasion  not  to 
miss  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Tnmbnll.    My  visit  gave 
me  much  pleasure,  as  I  there  found  many  plante  to  my  taste. 
SDecaal  attention  is  directed  :to  Conifere,  American  and  deciduous 
plants  and  shrubs,  in  which  an  extensive  business  is  done.    The 
Palms  and  Orchids  in  the  houses  were  glanced  at  to  devote  the 
hour  at  disposal  to  the  outdoor  departments  that  more  attracted 
me.    I  can  merely  enumerate  a  few  where  so  many  were  exten- 
sively grown.    Spring  flowers  were  largely  represented,  such  as 
Pnmroses  and  Polyanthuses  in  variety,  Hepaticas,  including  a 
bateh  of  the  double  blue,  and  breaks  of  spring  bulbs.    Carnations, 
Picotees  and  Pinks,  double  Pyrethrums,  uid  the  fullest  stock  of 
PoBonies  I  have  seen  ;  Liliums,  Saxif^gee  in  great  numbers  and 
numerous  varieties,  a  very  exhaustive  collection  of  alpine  and 
rock  plants  combined  to  entice  to  another  and  a  more  lengthened 
call.    Here  again  I  saw  Campanula  nobilis  alba,  a  variety  to  be 
kept  in  mind.    In  conformity  with  present  taste  sin^e  Dahlias 
could  not  be  overlooked,  and  a  number  of  seedlings  were  in 
capital  flower.    Much  more  admired  was  the  collection  of  Roses, 
mainly  on  Manetti  and  seedling  Briar.    The  Teas  in  pote  were 
really  good.    There  was  also  a  large  space  occupied  by  the  true 
old  Scoteh  Rose,  now  seldom  seen  to  8u<i  an  extent.    I  was  not  in 
the  least  surprised  to  find  a  collection  of  Gladioli.   But  of  all  that 
1  saw  nothing  pleased  me  more  than  the  large  collection  of  hardy 
Heaths.    Many  of  the  sorte  were  new  to  roe,  and  I  was  delighted 
with  their  beauty  and  varied  forms.     For  the  foreground  of  a 
mixed  border  nothmg  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  desirable. 

I  reserve  allusion  to  two  other  places  I  visited,  as  they  bear 
more  especially  upon  a  topic  on  which  I  may  before  long  ask 
lewe  to  make  some  remarks.  The  memory  of  uniform  kindness 
experienced  during  my  last  holiday  is  brightened  yet  more  by  tbe 

ments  as  that  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnball.  To  all  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  meet,  for  privilege  I  deem  it,  to  come  in  contact 
with  gentlemen  such  as,  let  me  assure  "  Excelsior,"  I  met  eyery- 
w)iere,  in  hope  that  we  may  meet  again,  sincere  thanks  are  once 
more  gratefully  tendered  by — ^A  Northern  Amateur. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ELECTION. 

TOO-irUCH-AXJEE  YABIBTIBS. 

A  Chetsanthemum  election  is  not  only  novel  in  itself,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it-may  prove  useful  in  removing  the  confusion 
which  existe  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  varieties.  In  the  follow- 
ing notes  I  give  my  opinion,  founded  on  a  long  experience,  of  the 
varieties  bracketed  in  your  returns.  I  trust  others  of  experience 
will  do  the  same,  and  during  the  forthcoming  season  especially 
note  the  varieties ;  so  that  if  the  Editor  will  only  ask  for  another 
election  next  year  we  may  then  be  able  to  show  that  a  clearer 
understanding  existe.  One  great  cause  of  so  much  confusion 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  readiness  of  one  grower  to  assist  another, 
and  who  sends  a  collection  of  cuttings  through  the  poet ;  the 
labels  get  confused,  and  so  the  misteke  is  perpetuated.  Some- 
times vendon  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  analysis  and  the  subseqnent  papen  which  must  of  necessity 
follow  will  do  much  in  clearing  up  this  matter.  The  word 
**  petal  '*  is  used  here  instead  of  **  floret,"  as  it  is  more  generally 
understood. 

Mr.  Bunn  and  €k>lden  Beverley  are  veiy  distinct  in  colour  and 
formation  of  petel.  The  former  has  the  colour  of  Jardin  dcs 
Plantes  with  the  petels  of  Mrs.  Dixon.  The  foliage  of  Mr.  Bunn 
and  Golden  Beverley  are  precisely  the  same,  Mr.  Bunn  being  a 
much-improved  sport  from  Golden  Beverley.  Miss  Mary  Morgan 
and  Pink  Perfection  are  identical  in  both  flower  and  foliage. 
John  Salter  and  Mr.  Howe  are  fdso  identical,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Empress  of  India  and  Lady  St  Clair,  Empress  of  India 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham.  Golden  Queen  and  Emily  Dale  are  too 
closely  allied  to  b^  admitted  on  the  same  board.  St.  Patrick  and 
Beethoven,  Refulgence  and  Inner  Temple  are  identical.  Mr.  G. 
Bundle  is  coupled  with  Mrs.  Pamell,  but  the  last  variety  I  do  not 
know.  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Golden  (George  Glenny  are  identical. 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle  first  produced  a  primrose  sport,  which  was  named 
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Mr.  G.  Glenoj  ;  in  the  foUowisg  jetf  a  g«>lden  tport,  which  wm 
named  Jbe.  IHion,  and  ie  stiU  Imown  m  idme  parti'  at'Qoldoi ' 
Mr.  G.  Glenny.  Barbaxm  and  Banba :  thia  lait  I  hare  never 
grown;  bnt  I  haTe  found  that  the  early  bnds.of  Barbaim  difbr  in  ' 
colour  from  the  later  flowen,  and  perhap  the  names  hare  been 
applied  to  the  different  itagee.  Prince  of  Walee  and  Lord  Derby 
are  rery  distinot  in  foliage  and  bnild  of  flower.  Emprete  of  India 
and  Snowball  are  identical.  Robert  Jameii  General  Bainbrigse, 
and  Beauty  of  Stoke :  the  fint-named  I  have  never  grown,  bat  the 
last  two,  as  I  have  grown  them,  are  distinct  Empreie  d  India 
and  White  Glob^  ar^  very  distinct  both  in  flower  and  foliage. 
Golden  Empress  of  India  and  Emily  Dale  are  distinct  Prince 
Alfred  and  JLord  Wolseley  are  distinct  in  eoloar ;  the  latter  is  a 
pport  from  the  former,  bat  not  yet  in  commerce^  and  oaght  not  to 
have  been  named* 

.  Princess  of  Wales  and  If rs.  Heales :  if  these  two  ate  distinct 
they  are  so  closely  allied  in  every  particnlar  that  th^  ought  not 
t0  be  admitted  in  a  stand  of  twelve  varieties ;  in  fact  two  flowera 
hjiive  been  known  to  have  been  cot  from  the  same  plant  and  shown 
n^ider  both  names.  Inner  Temple  and  Aregina  are  distinct^  bat 
the  laet  has  frequently  been  sold  under  the  former  name.  Em* 
press  of  India,  White  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  are  identical. 
Lady  ShMle  and  Lady  Hii^inge  are  very  distinct  in  habit  of 
gtowth,  form  of  flower,  and  iolour.  7enns  and  Betty  Barker  are 
dlBtliict  Mrs.  G.  Bnndle^u^  Mount  Bdgcumbe  i  the  latft-named 
]  have  not  grewn,  bnt  it  irmguktf  that  Mrs.  G«  Btndl^  ihd 
itUsed  very  near  Mount  Edgdumbe.    Empress  Bdgtoie  and  Pink 

S'erfection  are  quite  distinct.  John  Salter  and  Angelina  are  vety 
Istinct  in  form  and  col^r  of  flower,  as  well  as  in  foliage  and 
habit  of  growth.  Princess  Beatrice  and  Lady  Slade  are  quite 
distinct  CSanary  and  Oanary  Cherub  are  identical,  as  are  also 
0|necn  of  Eusland  and  Blush  Queen.  St.  -Patrick  and  Golden 
Bsgle  are  distinct  Mr.  Bmnlees  and  Mr.  Jay  are  very  distinct ; 
the  last  has  quite  a  quilled  petaL 

:  Empress  of  India,  Virgin  Queen,  and  Vesta  are  all  distinct  the 
last-named  being  reflezed.  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Mr.  Bann  are 
distinct  in  size  and  shape  of  flower  and  foliage.  -  PrincelM  of 
Wales,  Princess  Teck,  Le  Grande,  Mrs.  Heales,  and  Countess  of 
Granville  are  all  distinct,  except  the  fint-named  and  Mrs.  Heales. 
Yenuf,  Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  and  Beanty  are  all  distinct  In 
lijoth  colour  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Barbara,  Mr.  Bmnlees,  and 
Golden  Eagle  are  all  distinct  finom  each  other.    Pink  Venus,  Pink 

fflijge' '  Mr.  fl.Ml'eh J}  ifti'  'Mll/HBirtff  (Bfy i/iltflffiF.^  JW! 


d  Boys  and  Inner  Temple  are  distinct,  but  the  flrst  is  sometimes 
sidd  for  the  latter.  Mabel  Ward  and  Angelina  are  perfectly  dis« 
thict ;  the  flrst  is  a  sport  from  Eve,  the  latter  from  Lady  Blade. 
Venus  and  Countess  of  Dudley,  Baron  Beust  and  Orange  Perfec- 
tion are  all  distinct.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Evann,  Golden 
Eagle  and  Orange  Perfection  are  identical.  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mr.  Corbay  are  distinct  in  colour  of  flower,  the  last-nam^  a  sport 
trom  the  first  Lord  Wolseley,  Incognito,  and  Mabel-Ward—a 
strange  combination— are  all  distinct ;  as  also  are  Mrs.  Dixon 
a^d  Aureum  Multiflorum* 

t  All  the  following  are  distinct  :-*John  Salter  and  Baron  Beust, 
Mrs.  G.  Bundle  and  Duchess  of  Manchester,  White  Beverley  and 
Blonde  Beauty,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  and  Novelty,  Isabella 
Bott  and  Empress  of  India,  Befnlgence  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
White  Venus  and  White  Beverley,  Mr.  G.  Glenny  and  Guernsey 
Vngget  Mrs.  Bundle  and  Mra.  Shipmao,  Mr.  G.  Glenny  and 
Golden  Emmess  of  India,  Golden  Queen  of  England  and  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  IsabeUa  BoU  and  Lady  Harduige,  Novell  and 
beauty,  Mr.  a  Glenny  and  Mia^  Dixon.      , 

r  That  seventy-seven  electors  should  have  named  seventy-seven 
vj^eties  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  first  twelve  is  astonishing, 
a^d  if  space  could  only  be  spared  in  some  futuie  issue  it  would 
be  mteresting  if  the  lists  of  the  best  twelve  from  each  elector 
cpuld  be  published.  The  high  position  that  Jaidin  des  Plantes 
attained  is  surprising.  Its  colour  is  magnificent,  but  the  form  Is 
mierally  bad,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  a  collection  of  twelve  varie- 
ties. It  is  curious  to  note  the  relative  positions  of  Princess  Teck 
apd  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington— two  varieties  only  differing  in 
colour  of  the  flower.  The  fimt-named  only  received  twenty-seven 
flnt-class  votee,  while  the  latter  received  forty-one ;  yet  with  the 
second-class  votes  thirty-nine  and  twenty-one  lespeotively.  Prin- 
pess  Teck  has  a  toUl  of  sixty-six  to  sixty-two,  or  four  more  than 
her  parent  The  colour  of  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  is  most 
desirable,  but  I  have  a  weakness  for  the  daughter.  Princess  Teck, 
and  named  her  instead.  This,  together  with  my  reluctance  to 
place  Mrs.  Heales  on  the  same  stand  as  Princess  of  Wales,  pUoes 
me  in  a  minority  as  to  naming  the  best  twelve  varieties. 

Mr.  Bunn  received  fifty-six  votes  and  Golden  Beverley  nine- 
teen, and  yet  in  the  too-mnch-alike  varieties  twenty-two  electors 


bracket  them  together.  Thia  la  ringnlar.  White  Beveriey  re- 
ceived twenty-one  r<Ai&t  and  Ideverkiy  ten,  bnt  they  are  only  one 
variety.  The  same  remarks  apnlT  to  Venue  and  Pink  Yearn,  the 
term  *'  pink"  being  merely  added  by  some  to  more  readily  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  other  sports  from  the  same  parent  In 
conclusion,  the  thanks  of  all  growers  are  due  to  the  Editor  for 
the  trouble  this  election  has  given  him«  All  will  benefit  Inr  its 
results,  and  a  better  system  of  nomenolaftnre  must  necessarily  be 
obtained.-*J.  W.  Moobmak. 


GLADIOU. 

NoTHnro  can  be  furtiwr  from  the  tratii  than  the  ataleneni 
▼ouchMifad  to  ••W.  J«  M.**  (see  page  157>  that  Mr.  Banks's 
CHadloli  were  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter.  Indeed,  as  I 
heve  seen  tllCaa  IsM^  in  the  Journal  for  a  number  of  yuars» 
the  owner  cf  them  might  have  remembered  that  some  years  ago 
Igave  a  sketch  of  the Toy  esoelleni  stud  which  Mr.  Banks  had 
invented  lor  storing  his  roots;  and  I  can  only  add  that  I  have 
never  seen  except  ih  Fiuace  corms  so  carefully  harvested  as  his 
-rindeed  they  wera  ezaotiy  like  Souehet's  In  the  silklness  d  the 
outer  skin,  so  that  this.fintfy  built  theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

Assuradly  had  Mr.  Banks  left  his  bulbs  In  the  joonnd  aU  the 
winter  I  shouM  have  said  so :  but  pnhapa  **W.  J.  M.'*  wOl 
reooUeet  that  this  has  bemi  the  iidvioe  tendered  bv  some  of  our 
last  gardeners,  although  I  dirnot  tUtlt  the  advloe  is  sound. 

'Fight  against  it  aa We  may,  I  fear  that  my  conclusions,  whether 
It  be  disease^  exhaustion,  or  dcgeneimtion,  are  none  the  less  cor- 
rect ;  that  the  growing  of  the  choicer  varletite  of  thia  beautiful 
flower  are  sim^y  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  that  thogi 
who  indulge  in  it  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  somewhat  oq^y 
and  disappointing  hobby. 

I  have  wtely  received  letters  from  two  geiitiemen  who  live  In 
Someswt— Mr.  Dobree,  who  has  always  taken  the  chief  prises  In 
the  shows  of  the  west  of  England,  and  Mr.  Marshall  ^  Belmqpit 
Taunton,  a  very  enthusiastic  and  successful  hortienlturist  Jmd 
they  both  agree  with  my  own  experience.  The  fcimer  gentleman 
■ays  that  two  years  ago  he  expended  £20  on  them,  and  that  he 
has  hardly  any  of  them  left ;  the  latter,  after  buying  all  |he  new 
varieties  for  several  years,  has  abandoned  the  practice^  and  he 
(threw  those  he  had  into  mixture,  plantiog  them  in  the  borders, 
but  with  the  same  resuH,  and  that  he  has  now  hardly  any  of  them 

leftw^K^s-iA  AMiW—  ««  n tm!u  cairtgnorance  be  put  down  as 

-oieTSM;  nor  can  H  he  climate,  which  is  supposed  to  account 
fOT  the  success  of  Mr.  Kelwaj*s  criture,  for  they  are  but  a  few 
niiles  from  Langport* 

The  idea  has  been  hasarded  by  Mr.  Elwea,  who  as  a  grower  of 
bulbs  and  all  kinds  of  garden  plants  is  well  entitied  to  be  rqg^ed 
as  an  authority,  that  we  are  to  account  fOr  these  losses  by  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  but  few  seasons.  I  fear  that  thia 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  reason,  although  wet  autumns 
may  tend  to  aggravate  the  malady ;  but  it  is  nearly  twenty  years 
since  I  lost  almost  entirely  a  collection  of  about  three  hundred 
bulbs  of  the  then  best  named  varieties,  and  the  loss  of  many  bnlba 
In  the  collections  of  all  whom  I  have  known  has  been  a  matter  of 
yearly  occurrence. 

.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  pain  to  me  to  write  as  I 
have  felt  compelled  to  do  on  this  subject  1  greatiy  admire  the 
flbwer  and  think  it  far  superior  to  the  Dahlia  or  Hollyhock,  and 
as  a  florist  would  do  all  I  could  to  encourage  the  growth  of  any 
flower,  but  I  feel  none  the  less  that  the  whole  truui  ought  to  be 
told  about  it  The  Hollyhock  has  in  the  same  way  been  affected 
by  a  very  fatal  disease.  Did  Hollyhock  growers  hide  the  fact 
even  although  it  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  their  cultivation  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  ?  No  :  they  were  fain  to  confess  their 
losses,  to  tell  of  the  remedies  they  had  tried,  and  to  deploie  the 
condition  of  their  favourite  flower ;  so  I  have  felt  with  regard  to 
the  Ghidiolus,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  oor- 
rectness  of  my  views.  My  motives  are,  I  am  sure,  simply  those 
of  one  who  wishes  well  to  all  lovers  of  our  favourite  pursuit 

I  have  just  been  placing  in  pots  a  quantity  of  spawn  of  some 
of  the  leading  sorts.  These  I  look  upon  as  the  spet  gregi*,  and 
believe  that  some  of  them  will  give  me  good  blooms  during  the 
ensuing  season.  This,  as  I  have  abeady  tUted,  I  believe  to  be 
the  only  way  in  which  one  can  hope  to  keep  up  a  oollectiun, 
buying  in  if  necessary  good  varieties  which  are  sold  at  a  miMlerate 
price,  for  I  dare  not  look  for  a  time  when  I  should  cease  to  grow 
this  lovely  autumn  flower.— D.,  Demi. 


:zygopetaLum  MACKAYI. 

Ik  reference  to  the  Irue  variety  of  this  handsome  Ordiid  men- 
tioned on  page  169,  last  issue,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Cuimtor  of 
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BQwere  ii  hiehM  iB  diftmetei  acmi  OeJo-rer  iep»l«.    Th.  Up  U     Commoair  ««w  under  Um  abore  uaie.      ^^  "  "  '"  "w  ™» 
M  inobM  to  f\  IncfaM  aoroM,  the  p«iido<ballM  T«rr  large,  the        .  .  . !_I_^ 


l«ana  18  incbes  to  2  feet  6  inchee  in  lengtta.  The  i^e  if  3  fMt 
&  iDohM  long,  and  bean  abont  dgbt  flowan.  It  waa  oiiffiDallT 
Intaidnoed  to  the  Triiii^  Oollege  Botaalo  Gardena,  DnUiit,  abost 
IHE,  and  waa  named  after  Dr.  Towtiibend  MackaT,  tbe  fbnnder 
and  flnt  dfraotoi  of  that  gaiden.  It  a  the  fineat  of  all  the  rarie- 
tlea  nndei  the  iMni^and  no  donbt  theDrnmlaiirig  ptanti  an  true. 


CHHYSANTHEMUM8  fbok  NOVEMBER  to  FEBRUARY. 
Tk  compliance  witb  jour  viih  I  tend  you  a  few  linaa  aa  to  the 
maihod  o(  cultnip  I  adopted  dnring  tbe  paat  aeaaou,  by  ifhiiSk 
Chrjianthemum  Oowen  nere  uodooed  from  the  laat  VMk  in 
November  to  the  fl^t  v«ek  in  Febmaiy,  w^ea  aoma  floWen  ae 
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atitj  bright  and  IVceb.  I  ece  alio  in  lh«  lame  number  of  tbs 
Jonnial  a  noliee  of  a  bloom  tent  by  Mr.  B.  P.  firolhenlon,  which  ia 
the  firit  the  plant  has  prodaccd,  lO  we  ire  in  a  fiiir  way  to  baring 
Cbrjianthemum  flow"       "  "'  '      '  .     .  ».. 

varietiea,  compriaing  i 
the  earlitrt  »a  well  aa  the  latrit 
gEDrral  treatment. 
.  At  the  end  of  laat  Harch  I  put  in  tbe  utrongeat  outtinga  I  could 
■^   '.n  4-inrb  pole,  about  aii  in  racb  pot.  anri  placed  them  'n  a  frame 

«  «Oou  a*  the  eide 


■  ai^eated,  gradoaUy  inuring 
ia  the  culling  pota  had  beooi 


culling  pota  had  beorane  matted  together  th«  plasta 
were  poiwa  lingl;  in  4-iiich  pota,  and  kentcloae  for  a  few  dajra,  and  aa 
Foon  ■■  the  poia  wore  filled  with  root*  the  planta  were  >hitled  into' 
G-inch  potit,  each  plant  having  three  or  four  ihootp,  which  were  then 
pcgfied  down  and  stopped  at  the  rim  of  the  pots.  Bj  the  end  of 
June  the  plant*  had  from  eiRht  to  ten  gbootdeach,  and  they  were 
then  Rhined  into  8  inr.h  enil  Il-inch  pot*,  the  former  for  the  >'mall-' 
rri.wing  anrta  end  the  latter  for  tbe  larger  kinds,  hut  iioi  Blpp^inK 
the  ebiot*.  Tbe  i>oil  emjilnved  wae  ftood  loam,  h<>ne  dr"p(.ia|r», 
leaf  (Oil.  »nd  sanil,  foar  (iHrti  of  tbe  former  tn  one  part  earb  of  the 
three  latter,  u«iag  nther  Djore  leaF  uil  in  the  earlier  siatrea.    Aa 
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B  n  oji  the  riioots  became  a  foot  in  length,  fonr  Bticks  were  placed 
loimd'the  sidei  of  each  pot  and  a  piece  of  twine  ran  ronnd,  which 
made  all  safe  till  the  end  of  -Angust,  when  it  conld  be  seen  what 
length  the  fiticks  would  be  required,  and  then  they  were  per- 
manently staked.  Liquid  manure,  compoaed  of  sewage  and  eoot, 
was  giren  when  the  flower  buds  appeared,  and  as  often  as  the 
plants  wanted  watermg,  which,  owing  to  the  continuous  rain,  was 
not  often,  and  sometimes  it  was  given  when  the  soil  was  already 
wet  enough*  The  plants  grew  yery  tall  and  the  buds  were  thinned 
aocording  to  the  variety,  some  of  the  Pompons  haying  little  or  no 
thinning.  They  were  left  out  of  doors  till  the  end  of  October  un- 
protected (though  if  there  had  been  much  frost  they  would  haye  been 
laid  down  and  coyered  with  canyas),  and  were  then  remoyed  to  the 
conseryatory,  continuing  the  use  of  the  liquid  manure  tQl  a  good 
number  of  flowers  were  open,  which  was  the  case  by  the  end  of 
November.  The  plants  were  well  furnished  with  leaves  down  to 
the  pots,  and  the  last  flowers  were  cut  and  the  plants  removed  on 
the  13th  of  February.  My  Chrysanthemums  are  always  required 
late,  but  this  jrear  they  came  exceptionally  so,  which  1  attribute  to 
the  low  situaUon,  late  striking,  much  rain,  late  housing,  and  not 
to  late  pmchmg  as  some  might  suppose.— C.  C.  C. 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

Vinet  and  Vine  CuUure.    By  Archibald  F.  Baheow.    Ix)ndi>n: 

171,  Fleet  Street. 
Maxt  works  have  been  written  on  Vine  culture,  and,  ezceUent  as 
the  majonty  of  these  undoubtedly  are,  there  has  been  ample^oom  fw 
a  larger  and  more  complete  volume  on  the  "  prince  of  exotic  fmiti!  •• 

??f«lS' f  "^'^  2'.  ""1  ^'^^".  '"^  *^«  ^^  posK^fo  accomSig 
th  8  grater  work  18  Uie  experienced  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  HmSi 

SoriTi^T'^"  ?V^^^^  at  Chiswick.  No  gardener  in  the  idng- 
^al5ff  ^^"^""^  facilities  for  acquiring inf^tion  on  bo  ma^- 
Ra^ni  >.«  ,w>f^'  ^"".^  ^°"  *?«'^°«^  various  methods  of  culture,  as  S. 
v«\™  ,,nSir  M?^  f**'  expenmen  tol  garden  that  has  been  for  ^  many 
Sf!l^^®J  ^"*  .8*'  ^'^^  ^«»°«  observant  m  habits,  patient  m 
^L\^tTjl:^^^^^'t^^  *  '^^""^^  cultivator,  and  eesentially  pnSl 
tical  he  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  work  otherwise  than  of  mat 
excellence  A  perfect  work  on  a  subject  that  STto be iwdSin 
f^v  *  fi°ZfP*!?'?  \*  ^  ""^^  '''  tl^^POwei  of  any  individoaT  S^pro^ 

aLin  tL  n^tl?l?^'*'^^^  '^«  ^^^^  before  us  lo-i'S 

?in?J?.»o  practically  unattainable  staadaid  of  being  abMilalsly 
faultless,  we  oertamly  do  not  a«e  with  the  author  thS;  it ^SSSS 
lnw7?"P^'^^^i°™"*°^  "  oSSeteriaed  by  "om^ns"^^ 

mn^  f w  !^  editions,  lor  a  woric  of  this  kind  will  ins«e  nmsh 
SUJ!?  *  ""^^  ephemeral  popularity  aod  anceessive  gnneatiou 
«L^^I?®°"^*''^  other,  niterestedintlie  V»e  and  ite  dSurnVSu 
avaU  themselves  of  the  knowledge  that  is  eompi««ed  in  ^  ««•/ 

In  scope,  the  author  has  embraced  the  wiivTMeeiUe  m^lkir 
he  commences  with  Noah  aud  ends  with  "  S«  KSSST'wK^iS 
Grape  of  1882),  and  thus  cove«  a  parity  53M5ySS^'  "  A  gJS 
deal  has  happened"  during  that  time  in  lomi^tji  with  t£ ^, 
and  a  great  deal  is  recorded  in  the  240  pages  under  notice.  The 
historical  chapter  of  eight  pages  is  a  mSIl  of  o6nden«Son4fes 

^H^r^nWiW^;,  ^'-SJ^'  TheophrMtus,  and  Staiibi  h«v«  been  laid 
under  contobution.    The  Grapes  of  Bamaaens  ^as  larce  as  Diireon's 

f^f^^iffjl^''^^?'  26fts.and^tb8."areoited,tb#iSrodiS!onof 
^^t/^l?*^  England  by  the  Bomans,  the  esWlisfanient  of  yine- 
IfSf^JSi*  *'!  enumerated,  and  the  number  of  varieties  recorded 
w«fiSlS«V,S^*^A*~  included,  the  subject  being  pursued  untU 
we  find  the  Emperor  Augustus,  a.d.10,  linked  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Galashiels  over  a  bridge  of  1868  years.  "uu««u  ul 

The  cultural  portion  of  the  book  naturally  commences  with  pro- 
pagation,  the  di4erent  methods  bein^  clearly  described,  and  in  most 
cas^  illustrated.  Raising  Vines  by  Tayers,  cuttings,  and  from  eyS, 
^^inli^d^^T.^^^^^^^  Bound'instnic^onsforbudd?;ig; 

As  we  have  had  many  inquiries  of  late  (and,  m  fact,  some  are 
awaiting  answers)  on  grafting  Vines,  we  cannot  do  better  than  let 
our  author  answer  them.  On  page  22  of  the  work  is  the  annexed 
illustration  (fig.  52),  accompanied  by  the  foUowing  remarks  :— 
it  'Jh®i£I"*15!^J1^''?^  '°i?'^.^^  performed  in  various  ways,  which 
SjTiiJiLIL^Srtlf^  ^  *"''**^  *°  ^^  The  simplest  and  best  is 
■M*  vspsssented  by  onr  fignre— common  whip-grafting.  It  does  not 
■attophow large-  the  Mem  of  the  Vine  may*^for,  the  graft  beLg 
pwpred,  a  eomspon^  portion  of  the  rtem  is  made  bare,  thi 

^i?Jf^  *S%  ^  °^5  "  ™^  *°°«'  *>"k  fit  to  inner  baik  as 
possible,  ao  that  the  sap  or  fonnatiye  matter  immediately  below  may 
miugte  and  h^cjw*®  united.  In  this  way  it  is  that  the  union  L 
effec^^net  by  the  fitting  of  bark  to  hark  or  wood  to  wood,  howeyer 
c»refuUy  they  may  be  loined  together.  The  acion  being  affixed 
should  be  tied^  cm  tightly  with  matting,  and  covered  up  with  some 
mastic  or  grafting  wax.  Mastic  I'Homme  Lefort  is  the  best  material 
we  have  ever  used.  Clay  and  moss  are  objectionable,  for  this  reason, 
that  there  being  much  moisture  in  the  house,  the  graft,  instead  of 


forming  an  organic  union,  emits  roots  into  the  clay,  Ac,  and  so  neyer 
unites  with  the  stock.  In  about  ten  or  twelye  days  after  grafting,  if 
the  operation  has  been  successful,  the  bud  will  haye  grown  somewhat. 
The  shootB  left  on  the  stock  beyond  the  graft  should  now  be  checked 
and  kept  in  subjection  to  the  graft ;  and  in  about  a  month's  time 
the  matting  and  wax  should  be  removed,  and  the  shoot  treated  as  estab- 
lished. Vines  grafted  in  this  manner  on  strong  stocks  will  grow  20  to 
80  feet  the  first  season,  and  produce  the  strongest  possible  wood ; 
and  Vines  of  any  size  or  of  any  age,  if  in  a  healthy  condition,  may 
be  BO  operated  upon.  It  is  a  capital  plan  of  intooducing  a  new 
variety  into  an  established  house." 

As  will  be  observed,  the  stock  is  permitted  to  grow  somewhat  freely 
before  the  scion  is  attached.  The  figure  now  |^ven  and  method 
described  show  the  thoroughly  useful  and  practical  nature  of  the 
work  before  us. 

The  chapter  on  hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from  seed  shows 
with  great  clearness  now  the  work  of  fertilisation  must  be  performed, 
the  magnified  figures  of  the  flower  of  the  Vine  being  of  great  assist- 
ance in  this  respect ;  at  the  same  time  a  suggestive  hmt  is  given 
relative  to  "  varieties  of  Grapes  sent  out  as  distinct,  which  ultimately 
prove  nothing  but  old  sorts  " — namely,  a  little  more  vigour,  which  is 
inherent  to  a  seedling  Vine,  and  hence  it  produces  larger  fruit  *'  for  a 
time,"  and  the  chances  are  "  a  hundr^  to  one  against  anything  new 
being  obtained,"  except  by  careful  and  proper  fertilisation. 

The  author's  vi^ws  on  border-formation,  soils,  Ac,  are  generally 
sound.  As  mighi  be  expected,  he  has  no  elaborate  formula  to  sub- 
mit which  can  be  considered  in  any  way  indispensable,  but  in  a  few 
words  states  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  compost,  and  advises 
the  cultivator  to  "  get  as  near  it  as  possible,"  and  not  to  despair  if 
he  cannot  obtain  the  best  turf;^  loam,  as  good  Grapes  can  be  grown 
in  ordinarily  fertile  garden  soil.  The  size  of  boraers,  inside  vernu 
ontside  borders,  drainage,  raised  borders,  and  heated  borders  are  dis- 
cussed, and  not  many  persons  will  quarrel  with  the  conclusions  arrived 
at ;  but  on  the  matter  of  aerating  borders  with  drain  pipes  it  is  a 
question  if  the  author's  pupil,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  has  not  almost  exploded 
this  method  ol  sweetening  and  purifying  the  materials.  See  '*  Vines 
at  Longleat,"  page  5.  The  reference  to  covering  Vine  borders  with 
fermenting  materials  is  fully  too  brief,  seeing  wat  so  much  injury 
has  resulted  both  by  covering  too  early  and  uncovering  too  soon.  No 
exceptton  can  be  taken  to  what  is  stated,  but  a  dozen  lines  might  be 
added  vrith  advantage.  The  observations  on  mulching,  watering, 
and  renovating  old  Vines  are  clear,  concise,  and  satisfactory. 

SUuctues  for  Grape-growing  are  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter, 
and  illsatrations  given.  Mr.  Barron  attaches  very  little  importance 
to  paxtienlar  angles,  but  observes  with  truth  that  very  steep  lean-to 
yineries  are  "  extremely  sensitive  "  to  changes  of  temperature,  and 
require  great  care  in  ventilation  ;  still,  the  houses  should  be  adapted 
to  tim  special  feqnirements  of  each  case,  and  these  are  indicated.  In 
the  chanler  on  heating  Hood's  table  for  determining  the  length  of 
piping  nir  fr»«^f^  a  stractnre  is  submitted,  as  affording,  however, 
"  only  an  appcozimative  idea."  ^  Very  approximative  indeed  is  our 
vsmaik  on  (hie,  and  quite  aa  likely  to  mislead  the  inexperienced 
aamtenr  as  to  am  him.  Even  the  example  quoted  has  a  tendency  in 
the  lomMr  direetion,  because  the  data  of  an  external  temperature  of 
82P  and  a  pipe  tempenrture  of  200^  are  not  safe.  A  much  lower 
external  temperature  must  be  provided  against,  and  this,  too,  witliout 
heating  the  pipes  so  highly.  No  mistake,  however,  can  be  made  if 
leaders  ignore  the  table  and  follow  the  author's  instructions  in  the 
last  half  dozen  lines  of  the  chapter. 

The  ohapters  devoted  to  the  planting  of  Vines  and  the  general 
management  of  vineries,  including  forcing,  temperature,  ventilation, 
and  moisture,  are  as  good  as  can  be  written  in  the  space  they  occupy, 
and  here  we  may  observe  one  of  the  merits  of  the  book  is  its  pithi- 
ness. Exception  may  possibly  be  taken  by  some  readers  to  the  sug- 
gestion that "  a  temperature  of  about  60®  will  be  sufficient  until  the 
Vines  have  started  into  growth,"  not  in  the  sense  of  denying  that 
sufficiency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  temperature  will  be  considered 
needlessly  high  by  not  a  few.  It  is  above  the  orthodox  standard ; 
but  heterodoxy  in  this  matter  is  not  always  dangerous,  as  a  famous 
gardener  in  one  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the  kingdom 
habitually  starts  his  Vines  at  the  least  10^  higher  than  the  tempera- 
ture above  indicated.  Perhaps  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
travelling  by  express  or  ordinary  train,  the  one  being  quicker  than 
the  other,  but  both  equally  safe. 

Under  the  head  of  Pruning  and  Training,  the  different  systems  of 
training  Vines  are  adverted  to.  The  methods  of  pruning  are  repre- 
sented oy  several  figures  executed  in  outline,  which  will  be  useful 
to  the  uninitiated,  and  certainly  not  less  so  will  some  others  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  important  matter  of  stopping  the  growths  in 
summer  clear  to  alL  The  remarks  on  shortening  theyoun^  canes  the 
first  season  after  planting  **  as  low  as  you  can,  as  leavmg  a  good 
long  rod  on  a  young  Vine  is  in  many  cases  the  commencement  of  the 
road  to  ruin,''  will  not  find  universal  acceptance ;  but  bearing  in 
mind  the  qualifying  words  *'in  many  cases,"  the  assertion  is  true. 
The  chapter  on  disbudding  and  summer  dressing  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  book ;  in  fact,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  point  out  any 
treaUse  where  so  nmch  sound  and  yaluable  matter  is  conveyed  in 
such  few  words. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  setting  the  fruit  are  plainly  stated, 
high  night  temperatures  being  considered  of  less  importance  than 
a  high  sun  temperature  under  otherwise  suitable  conditions,  such  aa 
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enrlT  vBntilation  for  dtjing  the  pollen  u  n>on  as  poesibla  for  inenriiiK 
ita  diapereion  ;  attifloial  aids  for  effaottng  this  ara  also  noted. 

The  snthor  haa  left  ns  Ettle  to  find  fault  with  thos  far,  bnt  wo  are 
quite  unable  to  -aaes  the  chapter  on  thinning  tha  fruit  with  nnquali- 
fied  appcoral.  With  the  author's  remarks  wb  find  no  fault  whataTsr 
but  WB  cannot  regard  thfi  Dgure  on  page  S3  of  the  Toiume  as  re- 
presenting a  "properly  thinned"  bunch.  This  being  an  educational 
subject  ire  are  bound  to  point  out  the  fanlts  of  this  Bpecimon.  It  is 
fmposaibla  for  a  bnnoh  so  thinned  to  be  well  furnished  and  well 
balanced.  In  the  firat  ptaoa  too  many  berriea  are  remoTad  from  the 
upper  ude  of  the  top  ihaDlders.  This  is  a  common  mistake  It  is 
toere,  i(  anywhere,  that  the  Grapes  hare  room  to  swell,  and  sufficient 
should  always  be  left  to  curl  back,  as  it  were,  and  hide  the  stalk  as 


much  as  possible,  as  in  plates  i.  and  »i.  of  the  wotk.    It  to  impossible 

that  this  desideratum  can  be  accomplislied  by  the  remoTal  of  so  many 
"  top  berries."  Again,  while  the  two  upper  shonldan  are  of  the  same 
length  In  the  engraviiiK,  and  originally  oontained  an  eqaal  number 
of  berries,  in  one  shoulder  they  are  reduced  to  foop,  while  on  tha 
other  gix  are  rel*ined.  This  may  appear  to  some  persons  a  small 
^..i„  >  ,.      but  if  we  look  at  the  brMielilets iaimediat«ly  beltnr 

two,  while  on  that  ui 

or  together  six  are  ohown  o: 

the  other.  Such  a  hunch  cauuui.  ud  c-ciu;  buu  wsu  suouiierBa  ;  a 
the  lower  part  is  also  faulty,  as  one  side,  the  liaht-ahonldered  si 
bj  the  way,  contains— from  the  two  top  brancUsta  indicated  to  t 


.nV 
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point— «!eTen  harries,  while  on  the  oppoiite  ade  from  the  same  point 
there  are  osly  seven.  This  method  of  tbinaine  can  have  only  one 
result — an  irregnlar  bnncb,  and  the  work  is  also  shown  as  ronghly 
performed.  All  the  figure  does  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
berries  that  should  be  removed.  In  this  respect  it  is  BURgeBtiTe,  and 
we  can  only  say  that  those  who  havsQiapes  to  thin  shocld  endear  our 
to  improTB  on  tbe.example  shown  as  much  as  possible.  The  bnnch 
hts  eiidently  been  hurriedly  thinnsd,  has  not  Men  well  selected,  nor 
has  the  figuie  been  well  eiecuted  for  the  purpose  it  was  deeigned 
toBerre. 

An  illastrated  chapter  is  devoted  to  keeping  the  fruit.  Followed  by 
one  on  packing  Grapes  for  market  and  exhibition.  The  requisite 
details  are  given  on  growing,  (raiting,  and  forcing  Vines  in  pots,  an 
illnstration  being  furaiBhed  of  a  bandaome  eiample  for  table  decora- 
tion grown  by  Mr.  Bage,'  and  a  method  is  submitted  of  growing 
"  Tom  Thumb  "  Vines  in  smalt  pots  for  tha  same  parpoae. 

The  ezpetienee  reoorded  on  tbeefbeCi  of  grafting  in  the  large 


vinery  at  Chiswick  are  intereating,  and  the  chapters  on  Tinas  on 
open  walls  and  in  gronnd  rineriea  will  be  useful  to  many. 

The  diseases  and  iniuries  to  which  Tines  are  liable  are  fully  yet 
concisely  treated,  tbeir  causes  and  prevention  snggested,  and 
remedies  provided.  These  apply  to  met,  spot,  soaldisg,  warts  on 
tha  leaves,  bleeding,  shanking,  and  mildew  on  ths  roots  and  berries. 
The  various  ioseots  attacking  the  Tine  are  also  clearly  illnstrated, 
this  being  the  ooncloding  chapter  on  what  may  he  termed  the 
practical  part  of  the  bocJc,  and  not  the  least  instrDclire  in  this 
valuable  work. 

The  remaining  pages  are  occupied  with  selections  of  Otapes,  a 
clogs  IS  cation  of  Grapes,  and  a  comprehensive  series  of  descriptive, 
historical,  and  cultural  notes  on  tha  varieties  of  European  Gapes. 
All  the  leading  varieties  are  further  admirably  figured  on  tinted 
paper,  the  bunches  being  shown  one-third  of  their  natural  size,  witih 

Xrate  fuH-siied  hemes  o(   each  acoompMiying  them.     In   tile 
lions  lists  of- varieties  ara  coa^ilad  for  pot  ouitnr^  for  the  opn 


1>U  keetrag,  for  earl;  toraiag,  foi  high  qufi»7foi' pr'xii'C'nK '"K" 
bonches,  oad  for  Tieldlne-  lar^  berries,  to  kll  these  bung  added  a  lut 
of  Qrepea  o(  "pecaliac  interest." 

Id  bu  clesaifioatlon  of  the  Tarietiei  o(  Grapea  l£r.  Barron  dirldee 
them  into— 1,  BnropeiQ  drapes  \  end  S,  American  Grapee— which  i» 
»  T«I7  natnnil  and  intelligible  dlriejon,  noeinK  the  two  are  ■□  diatinct 
U  to  belong  to  two  different  ipecieB,  The  first  he  enbdiTldee  into — 
1,  Bifaetwat«T  Grapee,  or  Tarietln  with  a  aweet,  sugary,  or  saccharine 
flaTonr,  the  jaice  thin  but  pleaeant,  Tarjine  in  aweetness  ;  skin  gene- 
rallj  thin  and  lender.  Here  are  inolndad  Black  Hamburgh,  Trenlham 
Black,  Duke  of  BQDclaach,  and  Rojal  Muscadine.  2,  Muscat  Orapcs, 
which,otoonrBe,inclndi  ■'     "  '"       ''   ■""' ' 


s  Mrs.  Pearai 


it  dill 


met  with  poiseaeing  a  distinct  Muecat  flavour.  8,  Yinoui  Grapea, 
which  are  deacritwd  uTarieties  with  a  strong  vinoas,  somewhat  ia.n'- 
aemi-aaocbariDe  flaTour,and  a  thick  skin,  mostly  requiring  a  oonaide 
able  amount  of  heat  and  time  to  ripen.  Here  he  places  AUcanl 
Dntch  Hamburgh,  Iddr  Dcwne's.  West's  6t.  Peter's,  ^c.  It  is  gut 
tionkblehawfaritwill  be  possible  for  people  generallr  to  discrimins 
die  distinction  between  a  Sweetwater  and  a  Tinons  Grape  so  as 
make  it  a  cbsracuristic  for  olaaaifloation.  We  once  knew  a  man  wl 
prafeeaed  to  be  able  to  daUct  a  glaaa  of  '3*  port  if  it  were  blended 


■enter  qniell;  bored  halt  %  doceo  hotea  in  the  top  mill  of  the 
_.^e*  oDt  of  eight  and  aaid  nothing.  Since  that  time  no  water 
has  been  aeeu  on  the  gUim,  except  aftet  two  oi  three  yerj  oold 

Ai  to  pitch  of  rorf*.  I  conld  refer  to  more  iww  Peuh  house*  oio* 
45°  than  nndcr  that  angle— not  wall  case*,  bat  bouM*  OTer  11  or 
12  feet  wide  against  walU  13  to  16  feet  high,  with  tieea  tnined  in 
front  halt  way  up  the  glass  ao  as  not  to  obattoct  a  nogle  »y  ol 
annlight  from  treea  on  the  wall,  the  fronta  obI;  3  feet  high.  I 
maj  say  that  the  short  back  sash  ia  generally  Died  to  giie  more 
room  to  get  at  the  trees  high  up,  and  that  it  is  better  to  slope  np- 
wards  from  the  wall,  so  that  no  shadow  it  cast  on  the  wall  tmm 
the  janction  of  the  two  aaahes. 

Flat  roofs  require  itTODger  timbers  or  supports  nndemeath  in 
their  coustraction  than  a  moderate  pitch  of  SO'  to  36°  woold  do, 
oapociallj  in  Sootland,  because  mow  will  lie  on  the  former,  which 
would  ahool  off  the  steeper  pitch.  If  "  B.  P.  B."  had  made  hi* 
ridge  S  or  9  inches  higher  and  hit  fifth  "  astragal "  or  rafter  an 
inch  deeper  he  wonld  hare  needed  no  2-inch  T  iron  rafters  unless 
hU  width  bad  been  doable  that  named.— B.  W.  Washitbst. 


a  bottle  of '«,  hut  auoh  feats  1    .  .... 

Ur.  Barron's  diriston  of  .Grapes  into  Sweetwater  and  (inoua  fiaTonn 

wni  lead  to  mistakes  whsn  we  oonsid^ir  how  "  tastes  differ,'' 

Mr.  Barron  ia  creditaUr  oorreci  in  his  aomenclatnre.  We  detect 
a  few  eiTon  which  we  are  sure  will  be  corrected  in  another  edition. 
The  proper  spelling  of  Cbatoush  is  Chaouch.  It  is  s  Turkish  word, 
and  the  Grape  ia  npposed  to  be  a  Turkish  Tariety.  Uibaod  dn 
Pradel  should  be  Hilhand  de  PmdeT.  and  bia  reference  ot  Black 
OhampioD  aa  a  eynooTm  of  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh  is  an  error.  B'ack 
Ofaamfdon  is  a  very  distinct  Qrape,  wiib  an  oral  berry  and  with  a 
Ene  dark  colour.  It  wae  introdccsd  about  forty  years  ago  by  Bir 
John  Mordaunt,  and  it  probably  identical  with  San  Antonio. 

We  hare  dealt  with  this  work  fully,  freely,  and,  we  think,  fairly. 
Its  importance  merits  this  attention.  It  ia  tbe  moat  complete,  as  it 
will  be  aocepted  aa  the  standard,  work  on  the  Vine.  Ereryone  inter- 
eet«d  In  the  subject  on  which  it  treat*  should  possess  It,  and  it 
sbonldbeadded,  asnodoabt  it  will  be,  lo  the  collections  in  alipnbtic 
Ubraries.  Its  production  has  necessarily  t>een  costly,  and  its  price 
will  be  beyond  the  means  of  msny  yonng  Kardensrt ;  but  not  a  few 
ot  these  may  soon  possess  this  admirable  text-book  by  pladng  aade 
6d.  a  week  until  they  accompliah  their  purpcae.  This  will  be 
tantamount  to  "  taking  it  in  in  parta,"  but  better,  and  their  saTkigs 
will  be  well  ioTested. 

We  mnst  add  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  matter  originally 
appeared  in  tbe  "  Florist  and  Pomologist."  The  author  also  recog- 
usea  his  indebtedness  In  ths  frankest  possible  manner  to  all  others 
who  hsTe  aided  him  in  the  production  of  the  volame  on  which  he  has 
been  for  eo  minTyean  engaped,  and  which  is  in  erery  respect  Sniabed 
lo  well — paper,  letter-irees,  illnstrationB  (in  moat  esses),  and  binding 


letter-ireea,  il 
m  good  qnalit; 


CDLTCBB  OF  THE  COCKSCOMB. 
Tub  Cockscomb  is  ft  beatjtini  plant,  bat  Is  not  often  seen  In 
good  condition.  It  is  moat  nseful  for  oonserratory  deooration  fol 
tbe  late  eummer  montha.  It  is  of  tbe  first  importance  to  obtain  a 
good  strain  of  seed,  as  some  of  the  tttkiat  are  worthless ;  and  tlia 
Deit  thing  in  to  provide  a  good  dung  frame,  aa  they  will  not  do 
at  all  weil  in  a  hot-water-beated  •truclore.  Tbe  eeed  thonld  be 
sown  the  first  week  in  Harcb,  and  plunged  in  tbe  frame,  which 
should  have  a  minimam  temperttnie  of  TO*,  and  tbe  plaaU  mqat 
lie  kept  In  this  temperature  all  through  their  growing  eeaaoo. 
After  the  seeds  have  germinated  place  the  pots  near  the  glass  to 
prerent  Ihe  joang  seedlings  from  becoming  drawn.  When  strong 
enough  transfer  the  plant*  into  60-siie  pota,  placing  the  items  ai 
low  as  possible.  In  a  compost  ot  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  of  leaf 
toil,  and  a  liitle  sand.  Keep  them  plonged  close  to  tbe  glsM 
nntil  they  baTe  fiaished  growing.    Keep  then  in  these  pota  until 


the  flower  heads  appear,  and  tbea  repot  into  18-eiae  pots  ii 
following  comnoet ;  Two  parts  tnr^  loam,  one  part  leaf  eoil. 
one  part  well-decayed  oow  manure,  with  a  llhual  sprinkling  of 


ehareoal  and  taud.  After  they  hue  filled  these  with  roots  transfer 
them  into  8  or  9-inch  pots,  which  most  be  well  drained.  When 
the  plants  are  well  rooted  supply  them  with  warm  liquid  manure 
nntil  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  when  they  ahontd  be 
hardened  and  remoTed  to  the  greenhonae. — A.  ToUKa. 


GABDEN  STRUCTDHES. 

Innnbasten  toBivInreply  to"B.  P.  B.'s"  remark*,  that  I  do 
not  Impute  ignorance  to  g«rdeneti,  though  "  Hingle-handed'a " 
remark!  would  bear  that  construction.  If  ignorance  is  to  be  im- 
puted it  should  be  to  the  Jack -of -all -trades  men,  who  "  pot  up  " 
the  so-called  conterratoriea  to  Titia  reeidenees  and  fruit  or  plant 
bcmaea  in  country  gardene  eometlmes.  The  examples  I  gare  aa 
fair  spenimens  of  what  I  am  continually  receiTing.  and  do  not 
Tary  more  than  the  practioa  of  those  same  men  wonld  in  mattera 
of  Gnltivation. 

The  detail*  glren  of  a  stmchuv  now  being  bnilt  are  interesting, 
but  sacb  a  mas*  ol  ironwoilc  batted  into  stones  would  eoat  aa  a 
rule  (aoatb  of  the  Trent)  a*  much  as  the  remainder  ot  .the  faoose. 
Id  Sootland  and  in  other  places  where  Isbonr  ia  cheap,  or  the 
'  labonnra  on  the  eatate  are  preased  into  the  serrioe  of  the  car- 
,  pentw  and  their  wage*  or  time  is  not  computed,  the  bailding  of 
anch  span-roof  pits  will  seem  less  coatty  than  Ihe  finished  work  ot 
a  r^cnlar  huiliMr,  but  I  oonld  giro  proofs  that,  the  economy  is 
only  in  cases  where  certain  men  We  to  be  kept  on  and  work 
matt  be  found  for  them  to  do. 

I  will  tay  nothing  on  the  aberace  of  top  rentilallon  in 
"  B.  P.  B.'s  "  stnotare^  to  strongly  insisted  on  by  my  old  em- 
ployer Sir  Joseph  Pwtton  (gardeners,  like  doctors,  differ),  nor 
will  I  attempt  to  ooBoeot  uiis  with  tbe  qaantity  of  condensed 
water  that  tp*ee  had  to  be  profided  for  specially  ;  bat  would  like 
to  mention  an  incident  that  came  nnder  a  bnilder'i  notice  lately. 
Tbti  windows  of  a  bedroom  in  an  old  house  were  rather  looee  and 
nttled  In  windy  waather,  to  the  good  lady  ot  tbe  house  ordered 


fSy  tlie  matt  tkUftd  CuUivatori  As  tht  teteral  ApcrhMsCt.] 
KITCHEK  GABDEH. 
Mabch  Is  always  a  boty  month  in  tbe  kitdm  garden,  and  ft 
is  to  be  hoped  ttie  weather  will  allow  teaaooable  apmHiaoa  to  be 
pot  well  forward.  In  many  Initanee*  I  tear  tbe  qnatten  wDIa* 
yet  be  empty,  and  when  euitable  wcatber  oooon  a  gCDaral  crop- 
ping msy  lake  place.  Seede  of  all  vegetable*  may  now  be  town 
with  Hdrantsge.  Tbe  main  crop  of  Oniont  should  be  town  a* 
soon  as  possible.  The  ground  shonld  be  deeply  <tag  and  hearily 
manured,  and  the  drills  tbonid  only  be  opened  for  towing  on  a 
dry  dayi  the  beat  way  being  to  bow  the  seed  in  rows  12  inchea  or 
16  inches  apart.  A  heavy,  sound,  well-matured  crop  cannot  be 
had  in  any  ehady  plaoe,  and  the  most  snnny  part  of  tbe  gafdea 
shonld  be  chosen  for  them.  If  the  Onions  and  all  other  teedt  oan 
be  covered  with  some  old  dry  soil  from  tbe  potting  shed  it  vUl  be 
found  to  assist  a  tree  germioatitsi  of  the  teed.  A  good  bated)  tA 
tecond  early  Pea*  shonld  be  sown  at  once.  Broad  Beans  may  alto 
he  sown  in  ouanti^,  and  Carrola  of  the  Horn  aectlon.  Bnnida 
SproDtf,  Oabbage,  Cauliflower,  uid  Lettgoe  teed  may  be  aown  In 
the  open  bolder.  Good  patcbea  of  tbeni  may  be  town  broadoa** 
on  a  rich  soil  and  ooverM  to'  the  depth  of  hut  an  inch.  Parslaj 
may  be  sown  at  a  main  cr<^  Tbia  we  Dever  like  to  have  con* 
Bned  to  one  spot,  but  prefer  it  in  twoortbrceplaoe*  in  tbe  garden, 
■■—  --.8  fail*  the  other  majsoooeed,    ITibt  ' 
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in  onr  Fianle/ ground,  and  now  prefer  the  salt.    It  is 
a  spriDklinymd  dog  in. 

AsparofX^The  beds  now  require  attention.    In  ma) 
they  may  fltye  had  a  mnlching  during  the  winter,  and  thL 
be  drawn  vom  the  crowns  and  forked  in  aronnd  the  roots, 
digging  oSforking  must  be  avoided,  as  this  injores  the  root 
weakens  Mb  prodace.    Stimulants  are  of  the  greatest  ben< 
this  time,  flkd  a  pfood  dressing  of  salt  and  soot,  or  salt  and 
mixed  togeMr,  is  always  applied  at  this  season.    A  sprinl" 
it  is  forked^^jiow,  and  another  is  thrown  on  the  si 
washed  in  wiu»^rain  later  on. 

Cauliflower  plB^which  have  been  wintenna|M9lAmes  and 
bandlights  should  nSfegaL^frja.^>ntJt|^|a>^a0g;^B5rder8.  In  this 
case  we  only  thin  ovt  thHpV  < V-^^iJBw  some  of  them  to  remain, 
as  they  head  earlief  than  those  transplanted  now.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  have  all  been  lifted  and  recanted  again  singly  2  feet 
from  row  to  row,  and  18  inches  from  set  to  set.  We  find  a  deep 
rich  soil  gives  the  finest  tubers.  It  is  a  crop  which  merits  more 
extensive  culture  than  it  receives. 

Peas  which  were  sown  a  month  ago  in  small  pots  have  been 
hardened,  and  they  will  now  be  planted  in  the  open  borders.  A 
drill  is  opened  as  if  for  seed,  but  deeper,  and  potfnls  are  planted 
in  this  about  6  inches  apart  without  i  breaking  the  baU.  As  they 
are  4  inches  high,  a  few  small  twigs  are  placed  in  to  hold  them  up 
as  planting  goes  on,  and  this  a&o  affords  them  shelter,  which  is 
sometimes  wanted  in  March. 

Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  Badish  in  hotbeds  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted  to  them  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  When  kept  too  dose  top  growth  is  rapidly 
'  developed,  but  the  roots  do  not  form  in  proportion,  and  may 
;  partially  fail  from  this  cause.  Some  of  the  earlv  Cauliflowers 
sown  in  boxes  under  gi^M  a  month  ago  are  ready  for  transplant- 
ing. Where  a  very  slight  hotbed  can  be  formed,  with  a  frame 
and  a  little  light  rich  soil  on  the  surface,  an  excellent  place  wUl 
thus  be  secured  for  dibbling  out  young  plants.  They  root  ftist  in 
such  a  position,  and  can  be  easily  hardened  previous  to  putting  in 
'  the  open  quarters.  Celery  should,  if  possible,  be  treated  in  this 
way,  and  the  earliest  crop  should  have  attention  of  the  kind  at 
once.  Onr  earliest  spring  Cabbages,  which  will  be  ready  for 
cutting  in  a  month  hence,  or  at  Easter,  are  now  having  any  weeds 
and  dead  leaves  taken  from  them,  and  the  soil  is  afterwards 
broken  up  between  the  rows  and  put  to  the  stems  as  an  earthing- 
up  with  the  fork.  This  is  the  best  of  all  stimulants  for  spring 
Cabbages.  More  Cabbages  may  also  be  planted.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  last  autumn  are  the  most  suitable  for  planting 
now.  Our  plan  is  to  plant  all  the  largest  in  autumn,  leaving  the 
smallest  in  the  seed  beds  to  plant  now.  Sow  more  Kidney  Beans, 
Tomatoes,  and  ridge  Cucumbers,  and  keep  all  vegetables  under 
gtass  well  supplied  with  rich  materials,  plenty  of  water,  and  a 
genial  atmosphere. 

FBUIT.FORCING. 

T^liMf .— When  thinning  the  earliest  Crapes  has  been  completed 
and  the  inside  borders  have  been  watered  with  liquid  manure  at 
a  temperature  of  80*  the  berries  will  swell  rapidly  until  they 
reach  the  stoning  period ;  but  any  unfertilised  l^ies,  as  will  be 
indicated  by  their  not  swelling  freely,  should  be  removed  before 
this  stage  is  attained,  and  after  tying  up  the  heaviest  shoulders  a 
few  more  may  be  removed,  if  necessary,  to  allow  of  the  berries 
attaining  their  full  sise  without  becoming  wedged.  At  the  same 
time  calcnlate  the  weight  of  Crapes  each  rod  is  likely  to  finish,  and, 
if  there  be  any  fear  of  the  crop  oeing  too  full,  thsriiremoval  of  a  few 
of  the  wofat  bnndhee  will  give  much  more  satiMkctian  in  the.  re- 
sult than  an  excessive  crop.  The  strongest  spur  shoots  being  tied 
down  and  stopped  at  two  or  more  joints  beyond  the  bunches,  the 
leaders  and  laterals  should  be  allowed  free  run  until  evety  part  of 
the  trellis  is  filled  with  foliage,  having  room  for  its  development 
and  full  ezpoenre  to  light,  after  which  keep  them  closely  pinched 
to  one  joint  Encourage  succession  Vines  by  closing  the  houses 
early,  with  son  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  well  charged  with 
ammonia  from  the  mulchiog  and  the  liberal  use  of  liquid  mahare 
About  the  paths  and  walls ;  but  avoid  a  close  moist  atmosphere, 
also  a  high  night  temperature,  giving,  if  necessary,  a  little  top 
ventilation  on  mild  nights.  As  the  most  promising  shoots  elongate 
disbud  by  degrees,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  close-jointed  growths 
and  thick  leathery  foliage. 

The  treatment  advised  for  early  and  succession  houses  may  now 
he  applied  to  Lad^  Downe*s  and  other  late  varieties  intended  for 
keeping  through  the  winter,  it  being  better  to  anply  fire  heat  in 
the  spring,  if  Uie^e  Qrapes  are  to  beoom«  thorougnly  ripened  and 
to  keep  without  shrivelfing  until  the  f<dlowiog  May,  than  to  run 
th9  risk  of  a  cold  sunless  autnmp,  when  hard  firing  hebomes 
absolBtely  pecesssiy  and  the  dose  atmoefrfiere  neeessitated  only 
aggxavalss  the  eviL 


Cherry  Rouie^---OovLtmne  60^  to  56<>  as  the  tempemture  from 
fire  heat  through  the  day,  and  dispense  with  it  entirely  at  night, 
only  the  temperature  must  be  kept  from  falling  below  40".  The 
trees  will  be  in  fiower,  when  the  ventilation  should  be  free  upon 
all  favourable  occasions,  and  the  blossoms  fertilised ;  but  if  bees 
abound  it  will  be  accomplished  by  them,  otherwise  artificial 
means  must  be  resorted  to  during,  the  time  the  house  is  freely 
ventilated,  commencing  to  do  this  at  55^  giving  it  plentifully 
at  65^  and  closing,  for  ttie  day  at  55^  Moderate  moisture  should 
be  maintained  by  damping  av^lable  surfaces  as  they  become  dry. 

iftf/0iw.— These  are  making  good  growth,  which  should  be 
encouraged  by  maintaining  a  bottom  heat  of  85^,  not  allowing  the 

Slants  to  suffer  from  insufficient  or  excessive  water  at  the  roots, 
[aintain  a  genial  atmosphere  in  the  house  by  sprinkling  the 
plants  and  the  house  on  bright  mornings  and  afternoons.  Yenti- 
late  at  76^  close  at  85^*  and  rise  to  90°,  with  a  night  temperature 
of  70^  or  eff"  on  cold  nights.  Attend  to  stopping  and  tymg,  also 
thinning  the  young  shoots,  and  fertilise  the  blossoms  on  fine  days 
when  the  pollen  is  dry.  Stop  the  shoots  at  one  joint  beyond  the 
fruits,  which,  when  they  have  set  and  have  commenced  swelling, 
should  be  thinned,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the  best  and  most 
even  f^it  on  each  plant,  distributed  as*"  regularly  as  possible. 
Saccession  plantings  and  sowings  mnsi  now  and  for  the  next 
two  months  be  made  in  accordance  wSSi'the  requirements  of 
establishments. 

Otummherf.'-Apply  tepid  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  bearing, 
and  syringe  them  gently  twice  a  day.  Ventilate  eariy,  but  avoid 
keen  winds,  as  these  are  very  injurious  to  the  young  growths. 
Keep  the  bottom  heat  at  from  80**  to  85%  maintaining  the  night 
tempOTature  at  66*>  to  70^,  ventilating  a  little  at  75*,  closing  at  85* 
and  rise  to  90°,  and  keep  the  evaporation  troughs  filled  with 
liquid  manure.  Attend  to  tying  and  removing  any  super- 
fluous fruit  or  shoots.  Toung  plants  making  vigorous  growths 
must  be  trained  regularly,  but  not  too  closely,  over  the  trdlis.  A 
little  soil  must  be  added  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  as  the  roote  pro- 
trude until  the  allotted  space  is  filed.  Make  suocessional  sow- 
ings to  meet  tiie  demands  of  the  esteblishment,  and  attend  to  the 
linings  of  hotbeds,  having  fermenting  materials  in  preparation  of 
making  fresh  beds. 

FLOWBR  CAKDBN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Pruning  Shrubs  and  Conifers, — The  weather  being  favourable 
for  other  gardening  operations  we  find  it  advisable  to  commence 
this  work  earlier  than  usual,  and  thus  liberate  the  men  later  on, 
when  planting  and  oropping  mi^  be  resumed.  A  certain  amount 
of  trimming,  thinning,  and  shortening  is  advisable  in  all  shrub- 
beries, as  this,  if  judiciously  practised,  enhances  the  beauty  of 
many  specimens  and  improves  the  genera)  appearance  of  the 
whole.  The  majority  of  Conifera  are  nataraliy  of  pyramidal 
habit ;  but  in  the  case  of  younger  specimens,  and  sometimes  of 
the  older  ones  when  injured,  it  is  necessary  to  either  select  and 
stake  up  a  leading  growth,  or  to  shorten  back  other  leading 
shoote  when  more  than  one  are  formed.'  Occasionally  one  or 
more  horizontel  branches  outgrow  the  remainder,  and  these  again 
should  be  freely  cut  hack.  •Well-fumished  and  comparatively 
neat'  specimens  are  thus  obtained,  which  are  .more  pleasing  than 
unshapely  trees.  Common  Laurels  where  allowed  to  grow  un- 
restricted,, and  are  not  injured  by  severe  frosts,  soon  become 
iiregulu'  and  unsightly,  but  if  cut  down  to  near  the  ground  they 
will  shoot  up  again  this  season,  and  soon  fill  np  the  blanks  again. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  prune  annually,  and  thus  avoid  this 
renovating  process.  The  Portugal  Laurel  Also  breaks  freely, 
however  hard  they  may  be  cut  back,  and  so,  too,  do  Yews. 
Laorastinus  where  not  quite  killed  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1880.  and  1881  started  vigorously  from  the  old  stumps,  and  are 
now  healthy  handsome  bushes.  Othen  freely  cat  back  are  also 
greatly  improved  in  appearance,  and  the  owners  of  tall  ragged 
specimens,  should  also  shorten  these  back  considerably,  or  cut 
them  down  to  t^e  ground.  Ai'butus.  Unedo  does  no;  like  pruning ; 
bat  Box,  HoUieip,  Aucabaa,  Rhododendrons,  Lilacs,  EscaUonias, 
Berberises,  Cotoneasters,  Viburnums,  Sweet  Bays,  Buonymuses, 
Indigoferas,  Bnddlea  globosa,  Weigelas,  Spirsoas.  Robinias, 
Acacias,  Ribes,  Mock  Orange,  Leyoesteria  forrooea.  Hydrangeas, 
Hibiscuses,  Qcsiistas,  Forsythias  (after  flowering).  Thorns,  Dog- 
wood, flowering  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Privete,  Maples, 
Almonds,  will  sll  bear  pruning,  and  in  several  instances  be  much 
improved. 

Large  branches  should  always  be  sawn  oit  and  the  edges  of 
the  cuts  rounded  with  a  knife.  Where  the  billhook  is  usmI  the 
cuts  should  be  made  in  an  upward  directiou.  This  in  eaeh 
instance  iniures  a  clean  cut,  which  heals  more  quickly  and  with 
a.  greater  (wrtamty  than. jagged  reckless  cuts.  The  trimmiagi 
may  be  bamt  and  the  ashes  {Heserved  for  manurial  purposes. 
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Propagating  Bedding  Plants. — Succulent  plants  now  figure 
yery  pxuminenily  in  the  flower  garden  eTerr  rammer,  and  in 
carpet  beds  especially  are  very  effectiye.     Boheyerias  and  Sem- 
perriyums  are  best  known,  and  both  may  be  easily  propagated  by 
seed.    This  being  small  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  pans  of 
moist  sandy  soil,  coyered  with  glass,  placed  in  beat  and  shaded. 
I'he  seedlings  when  large  enough  to  be  pricked  off  in  pans  of  light 
sandy  soil  and  kept  in  heat  till  of  good  sise.    Where  there  is  a 
stock  of  plants  it  is  preferable  to  increase  them  by  leayes  inserted 
in  sand.    £cheyeria  Peacockii  is  a  handsome  improvement  on 
E.  secunda  glauca,  and,  like  that  good  old  yariety,  may  be  in- 
creased by  ofbets,  and  the  latter  remark  applies  to  the  useful 
£.  metallica.    Old  plants  of  E.  metallica  and  Fachyphytum  biae- 
teosum  should  have  their  tops  taken  off  with  about  2  indies  of 
stem  attached,  any  disfigured  leaves  removed,  and  to  be  dibbled 
singly  into  the  centre  of  3-inch  pots  previously  well  drained  and 
filled  with  light  sandy  compost    They  should  be  placed  on  a  sh^ 
in  a  warm  house,  and  receive  little  or  no  water  till  rooted,  after 
which  they  may  be  watered  when  dry  and  gradually  hardened  off. 
It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  old  plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots  for 
a  few  days  prior  to  topping  them,  neither  should  they  reoeive  any 
water  till  breaking  afresh.    Strong  old  stems  introduced  into  a 
forcing  house  will  each  yield  sevend  side  shoots,  and  these  may 
be  taken  off  and  rooted  before  bedding-out  comoiences.    Snail 
leaves  laid  on  shelves  or  dibbled  into  pans  of  sandy  soil  Toot  and 
form  plants.    The  tall-growing  or  tree  section  of  Sempervivnms 
may  be  rapidly  increased  by  cuttings  in  moderate  heat,  placing 
these  in  pans  of  sandy  soil.    The  dwarf-growing  Sempervivums 
are  principally  increased  by  offsets  and  seed.    Kleiuia  repens  is 
particularly  effective  in  lines  or  groups  in  the  carpet  beds,  and 
at  this  time  the  tops  of  all  the  shoots  may  be  rooted  in  heat, 
grown  quickly,  and  again  topped  and  struck,  while  the  older 
plants  may  be   shaken  out  and  divided.     Kleinia   tomentosa 
may  also  be  readily  struck  in  heat    Agave  americana  variegata 
is  easily  increased  by  suckers  ;  these,  if  slow-growing,  are  service- 
able and  effective.     Mesembryantbemums,  of  which  the  most 
popular  is  M.  cordifolium  variegatnm,  are  rapidly  increased  by 
cuttings  in  beat.    Succulents  of  all  kinds  should  not  be  watered 
when  first  dibbled  in,  and  in  the  case  of  the  strong  growers  the 
tops  should  be  laid  on  a  dry  shelf  for  the  cuts  to  heal.    None  of 
them  should  be  shaded,  warm  sunny  shelves  being  the  best  posi- 
tion in  which  to  strike  them,    If  the  centres  of  a  few  strong 
plants  of  Sempervivum  tabulaaforme  are  taken  out  this  will  induce 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  side  shoots,  which  may  be  taken  oft, 
rooted,  and  grown  for  next  season's  bedding-out. 
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BEE-KEEPER 


THE  ART  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  8. 

{Continued  from  pag€  12Si^ 
SUBPLUS  HONBY  ARBA.NaEllB19T& 

Trieb  has  been  a  great  advance  made  in  Fsoent  years  in  the 
methods  adopted  for  securing  the  surplus  honey  that  goes  to  reward 
the  bee-keeper  for  his  expenditure  of  money  and  time.  Formerly 
the  only  way  was  to  destroy  the  bees  of  certain  hiyes  and  then  take 
the  whole  remaining  contents.  Then  came  the  more  humane 
method  of  driviug  the  bees,  and  either  uniting  them  to  other  stocks, 
or  feeding  them  so  as  to  have  fresh  combs  built  and  stored  with  food 
before  the  winter.  In  either  case  there  was  much  needless  waste, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  good  combs,  which  were  really  of  much  more 
yalue  than  the  small  quantities  of  wax  obtdned  from  them.  The 
pollen  stored  in  the  combs  was  also  entirely  lost;  and  in  distriots 

Jrielding  this  but  sparely,  and  with  no  substitute  then  known,  this 
OBs  was  a  real  vne.    Much  also  of  the  honey  then  obtained  was 
necessarily  of  inferior  quality. 

Modem  bee> keepers  never,  if  they  can  ayoid  it,  break  up  combs 
that  have  been  bred  in  for  the  sake  of  their  honey.  If  liquid  honey 
be  wanted  it  is  taken  from  the  combs  by  the  aid  of  the  honey- 
extractor,  which  we  bhall  refer  to  at  another  time.  Special  means 
are  also  taken  in  such  a  case  to  obtain  the  largest  possiUe  quantities 
of  extracted  honey  by  supplying  the  bees  with  clean  empty  combs 
greatly  in  excess  of  their  requirements  for  breeding  purposes.  These 
extra  combs  are  either  hung  in  the  ends  of  the  single-stcrey  hive, 
where  this  is  constructed  with  sufficient  capacity,  or  else  in  a  second 
hive  to  be  used  as  an  upper  storey.  If  ten  irames  be  considered 
sufficient  for  breeding  purposes,  at  least  other  ten  will  be  required 
for  extracting  from.  The  best  result*  are,  however,  obtained  when 
■  at  least  two  upper  storeys  filled  with  comb  are  available ;  for  when 


the  first  has  been  filled  it  requires  some  time  to  ripen  thoroughly, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  bem^  nearly  all  sealed  oyer.  During 
this  time  the  bees  will,  if  honey  is  coming  in  freely,  be  storing  in 
the  breeding  box,  and  thus  cramping  the  laying  powers  of  the  queen 
at  a  season  when  these  should  have  full  scope.  It  is  of  great  adyan- 
tage,  therefore,  to  have  a  spare  hive  full  of  combs  which  may  be  put 
on  as  a  temporary  third  storey.  Indeed,  in  extra  g^d  seasons,  espe- 
cially when  the  bee-keeper  is  pressed  for  time  to  extract,  even  a 
fourth  and  fifth  storey  will  be  found  yery  useful.  Our  American 
friends,  who  work  on  this  principle,  teU  us  of  results,  well  au- 
thenticated, but  almost  too  wonderfdl  to  be  believed.  When  we 
learn,  however,  that  owing  to  the  usual  great  mortality  among  their 
stocks  in  wintering  they  generally  have  enormous  stocks  of  spare 
combs  for  extracting  purposes,  ana  when  we  know  that  hives  will 
frequently  gather  over  10  lbs.  of  honey  a  day,  we  need  not  wonder 
so  much  after  aU.  It  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  bee-keeper 
who  uses  the  extractor  to  have  a  large  stock  of  spare  dean  combs. 
Drone  comb  is  even  better  than  worker  comb  fbr  th^  purpose,  and 
all  are  the  better  for  having  been  bred  in  fbr  one  or  two  seasons. 

Those  who  have  no  extractor,  or  who  may  haye  too  few  stocks  to 
render  it  worth  its  cost  to  them,  and  yet  prefer  honey  in  the  liquid 
form,  may  obtain  many  of  the  benefits  of  this  method  of  worki^  by 
filling  the  upper  storeys  with  firames  full  of  comb  foundation.  When 
Aill,  the  new  combs  may  be  broken  up  and  cold-drained  after  the 
common  fashion.  After  the  most  of  the  honey  has  drained  out  the 
combs  may  then  be  put  into  a  dish  and  set  in  the  oven  to  melt.  On 
again  cooling,  the  wax  will  be  found  separated  in  almost  a  pure 
state,  and  a  quantity  of  honey  will  still  be  found  betow  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  obtained  before.  As  more  wax  will  be  obtained  bj 
this  method  than  the  weight  of  comb  foundation  used  originally,  it 
will  be  found  nearly  to  balance  its  cost.  These  methods  are  pre- 
eminently suited  to  those  who  have  little  time  to  attend  to  tneir 
bees  in  the  height  of  the  seasoo,  as  with  so  little  trouble  greatly 
increased  capacity  is  given,  and  the  trouble  of  taking  the  honey  can 
be  deferred  to  any  conyenient  season.  Bees  thus  treated  seldom 
attempt  to  swarm,  which  is  another  advantage. 

Most  persons  prefer  honey  in  the  comb,  even  though  they  may 
have  to  pay  50  per  cent,  more  for  it.  They  consider  it  less  likely 
to  be  adulterated,  it  has  a  more  attractive  appearance,  and  many 
think  it  has  a  more  refined  flavour.  It  may  be  argued,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  about  as  ea**y  to  pass  off  sugar-fed  comb  for  honey- 
comb as  it  is  to  sell  glucose  or  any  of  its  admixtures  for  extracted 
honey ;  that  extracted  honey  in  its  purity,  when  put  up  in  neat 
white  glass  jars  and  nicely  labelled,  is  comely  enough  to  please  most 
tastes ;  that  if  properly  treated  it  is  as  richly  flayoured  as  any  comb 
honey,  and  that  it  is  certainly  more  wholesome.  But  while  en- 
deavouring to  educate  the  pubUc  taste,  bee-keepers  must  take  it  as 
they  find  it,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  the  product  of  their 
hives.  It  is  not  (he  less  for  their  interests,  however,  they  should 
endeavour  to  push  extracted  honey  into  the  market  rather  than 
comb.  The  furmer  is  cleanly  to  handle^  easy  to  pack,  and  safe  to 
keep  for  any  length  of  time ;  while  the  losses  in  handling  the  latter 
must  average  a  ooasiderable  sum  year  by  year.  The  irtiias  hit  had 
many  lamentsfele  eyideaees  of  such  losses  in  connection  with  ethihsfji 
sent  to  the  various  honey  shows.  Cases  of  fhim  10  to  190  Ihs.  haye 
arrived  in  all  stages  of  wreck,  rendering  them  unfit  fbr  exhibition^ 
and  lowaring  their  yalue  by  half  at  least  The  fault  in  every  ease 
has  been  mainly  with  the  peeking^  but  evidences  were  not  wanting 
of  rough  handling  by  the  railway  officials;  yet  I  last  season  sent 
seyeral  hundreds  of  pounds  to  London  without  a  single  comb  being 
hurt;  indeed  I  have  neyer  lost  anything  from  sileh  a  canae.  But 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  ayarage  bei^keepta  to  imderstM&d  tlie 
mysteries  of  saib  packing.  The  sad  experienoe  of  one  year  seems  to 
produce  no  improvement  the  next.  On  such  aecovnt  we  slron^y 
urge  the  fostering  of  a  public  taste  for  extracted  honey,  say  in  1  lb. 
or  2  lb.  glass  jais* 

Meanwhile  we  must  consider  how  we  can  best  meet  the  demand 
for  comb  honey  in  an  attractive  form.  The  disgusting  speetaele  of 
out  combs  exposed  for  sale  covered  with  doit  and  flies  Is  fast  giving 
way  to  an  attractive  array  of  virgin  comb  in  straw  caps,  boxes,  and 
single-comb  sections,  generally  protected  by  glass,  and  attractiyely 
ornamented  as  most  shop  goods  are  now-a-d^ys.  A  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  leads  us  to  recommend  that  this  variety,  in  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  cases  in  whioh  comb  honey  iS  stored,  should 
be  kept  up  to  some  extent,  in  spite  of  tbe  tendency  in  some  quartets 
towaids  the  uniform  section.  The  larger  dealers  still- prefer  to  bate 
the  bulk  of  their  honey  in  oases  of  firom  10  to  20  lbs.  <'ach,  and  find 
those  readily  saleable.  We  therefore  urge  ^e  use  of  such  cases,  espe- 
cially as  the  bees  Will  store  a  larger  weight  of  honey  in  them  in  the 
same  time  than  they  would  do  in  separate  sections.  For  conyem- 
enoe  in  securing  the  oombs  for  transit  by  placing  paper  pads  betw^laii, 
and  in  cutting  out  a  oemb  for  use  without  nm^latinf  the  others,  tiie 
combs  riiouki  all>  be  baiU  en  straight  gvMeft  of'eoinb  fonndsition 
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pltoed  ahout  2  inchee  apurt.  When  straw  ropers  are  used  this  is 
rather  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  many  prefer  guides  of  clean  white 
comh,  which  may  be  fastened  by  being  ftrst  dipped  in  hot  wax,  and 
then  quickly  applied  to  the  pkce  where  they  are  to  remain.  We 
prefer,  howerer,  to  haTB  our  Btrsw  ropers  worked  with  flat  wooden 
to^  in  which  case  the  strips  of  foundation  are  more  easily  fastened. 
Boxes  present  no  difficulty,  psovided  they  are,  as  Ihey  should 
always  be,  quite  shallow,  not  over  4  inches  in  depth.  These  are 
most  attractive  when  made  to  take  separators  of  glass.  For  this 
purpose  the  sides  next  the  ends  of  th^  proposed  combs  are  to  be 
grooved  with  a  saw  before,  they  are  nailed  together  at  intervals  of 

2  inches  or  rather  less.  The  separators  are  dropped  into  these  grooves 
after  the  box  is  made  and  guides  fastened,  and  are  pinned  in  so  as 
to  allow  a  quarter  of  an  inch  travelling  space  above  and  below. 
An  additional  beauty  and  means  of  safety  are  given  by  the  use  of 
bottom  rails  of  glass  about  1^  inch  wide.  One  of  these  is  placed 
under  each  guide,  and  fastened  either  in  a  groove  or  on  a  ledge  put 
in  fat  Ihei  purpose.  The  usual  travelling  epaoe  should  be  l^c  below 
these  bottom  rails,  in  which  case  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
bees  bring  their  comb  quite  down  to  the  glass,  leaving  scarcely  any 
passages,  and  that  they  store  their  honey  right  against  the  glass  so 
that  its  beautiful  tints  may  be  clearly  seen.  A  still  further  advan- 
tage ia  these  beautiful  boxes  consists  in  bavisig  the  sides  cut  almost 
through  just  opposite  the  separators^  and  the  top  made  of  bars  1}  or 
If  inch  wide,  thus  leaving  passages  for  the  bees  vhere  more  ^an 
One  box  is  used.  By  the  aid  of  the  saw  cuts  mentioned,  and  the 
passages  between  tne  top  baiB,.  the  whole  case  can^  if  required,  be 
oat  up  with  a  penknife  into  sections  of  one  or  more  combs  as  may 
be  required.  The  most  attractive  coses  of  honey  we. ever  saw  were 
in  boxes  of  this  description ,  &om  14  to  16  inches  square,  and  from 

3  to  5  inches  deep. 

*  Bell-shaped  glasses  for  honeycomb  are  now  almost  entirely  dk- 
garded,  except  by  those  who  keep  bees  ohiefly  for  pleasure.  They 
are  diffioult  to  guide,  afford  no  foothold  to  the  bees  in  clustering, 
troublesome  to  keep  warm  enough,  and  almost  unsaleable  when 
finished,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  glass.  We  do  not  therefore 
reoomniend  their  use  to  beginners.  If  variety  be  wanted,  there  is 
endless  scogpe  in  the  variations  of  straw,  wood,  and  glass,  singly  or 
combined,  and  of  shapes  to  please  any  fancy.  Biit  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  commercutl  bee-keeper  will  be  in  the  direction  of  we 
now  well-known  sections.  A  few  hints  as  to  their  manipulation 
will  occupy  our  next  paper.*— William  RattTi  Blairgowrie. 

(To  be  contlnoAd.) 


TRADE  OATALOGUSS  RECEIVED. 

Qeorge  White,  Paisley.— CatoZo^ue^  Florists'  Flowort. 
J.  0.  Hanson.  Harford,  U.S.  America. — Catalot/ue  of  Flower  and 
VeffetabU  Seeds  (TllustraUd), 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


\*  AQ  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  The  Editor  " 
or  to  *'Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
mcm^en  of  the  staiC  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correepon* 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 


Gkkrrespondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat* 
Ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
.artidleB  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  p^;»0r  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Baln&ll  iO.  S„  J5t.  AusteW).—'V^e  cannot  poblish  your  record,  as  it  is  incom- 
plete and  does  not  give  the  total  for  the  year,  January  being  omitted. 

American  Tomatoes  (./.  0.  UaruM).— The  new  varieties  of  'which  tou 
have  aent  aeeds  shall  be  grown  during  the  present  eeaaon,  and  their  mexits  when 
ascertained  will  be  recorded  in  our  columns. 

Peas  for  Prises  (An  Amnteur).—lD.  ma.tters  of  this  kind  it  is  better  to 
oomioimioate  diraetly  with  the  flrma  in  question,  and  no  doubt  any  suggestion 

that  is  made  will  be  duly  considered. 

Petrolanm  (,0.  S^  Ra^frew)  ~The  so-called  paraffin  oil  is  what  is  referred 
to  under  its  proper  name  of  petroleum  when  used  in  reference  to  destroying 
insnrtn  A  syringe  would  be  far  better  than  a  watering-can  for  applying  it 
agidnst  the  Onion  fly,  both  as  insuring  greater  force  and  not  using  to  nnch  of 
tt»  aolatlon,  an  eaoaas  being  In  jniioos. 

HorltenltnsaL  8]^ows  (PHmress  ^  a».)^^The  flztnies  off  the  Boyal  Hor> 
ticultnnl  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies'  Shows  have  been  published  in  our 


columns— those  of  the  former  and  also  some  Bose-show  fixtures  in  our  last  issue. 
The  fixtures  of  many  large  provincial  shows  have  hot  been  announced,  and  the 
only  method  of  obtaining  the  earliest  information  would  be  by  writing  to  the 
Secretules.  A  list  of  Botanical,  Horttcnltund,  and  Floral  Societies  is  published 
on  pagie  317  of  the  "Horticultural  Dizectary,**  which  can  be  obtained  from  this 
office,  price  \s.  ld,t  post  free. 

.  Vines  Bleeding  {S.  Z>*0.).— Late  pruning  is  the  primary  cause  of  an  escape 
of  the  sap.  When  the  Vines  are  T«ry  luxuriant  and  commence  bleeding  in  the 
spring  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  stop  the  outflow  of  vatg.  Dry  the  ends  of  the 
canes  at  once  as  well  as  yon  can»  and  dress  them  with  painters'  knotting.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  remedies  we  know.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  better 
mode  of  stopping  the  bleeding  of  Vines,  we  shall  be  obliged  if  they  will  send  us 
the  particulars  for  publication. 

Invigorating  Roses  Mnonymotf«).— We  do  not  know  what  the  recipe  was 
to  which  yon  allade,  nor  bare  wc  much  faith  in  fanciful  prescriptions  that  are 
compiled  to  "catch  the  eye"  in  ephemeral  publications.  If  you  can  make  the 
real  state  of  your  Roses  intelligible  to  as,  and  the  ohairaoter  of  the  soil,  we  think 
we  can  Rive  advice  that  will  at  least  be  as  useful  as  that  In  the  "  Oompanion  *' 
to  which  you  allude.  Tlie  potash  in  wood  ashes  is  undoubtedly  of  servloe  as  a 
manure,  but  something  more  is  needed  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  Roses  fall 
to  grow  satisfactorily. 

Work  on  (hardening  iL.  B,  IT.).— The  work  to  which  you  reCer,  we 
believe,  can  now  only  be  obtained  secondhand,  and  is  also  to  some  extent  out  of 
date,  scores  of  Orchids  having  been  introduced  since  it  was  published.  It  la 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  no  modem  work  of  the  kind  obtainable, 
(y.  Z.).— The  book  most  suited  for  your  requirements  is  "  Fruit  Culture  under 
aiass,*'  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  h  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  price  1*.  6(2.  ^ 

.  Trees  for  Damp  Situation  ()r.,  Surrey)  »-^17e  doubt  if  any  tree  would 
grow  80  quickly  under  the  conditions  indicated  as  the  Black  Italian  Poplar. 
The  White  Poplar  (Popnlus  alba)  would  also  succeed.  Willows  would  grow 
well,  and  the  weeping  kind  planted  towards  the  maivin  of  t-be  clump  would 
have  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  Hemlock  Spruce  (Xbie?  canadensis)  would 
probably  floiuisb.  For  undergrowth  the  Alder  would  grow  quickly,  perhaps  too 
luxuriantly,  while  Mahonias,  Japanese  Privet,  Snowberrles,  and  Tamarisk  would, 
we  think,  moke  satisfactory  progress. 

Disbodding  Vines  (//.  SK<m«).— Assuming  the  rods  are  about  8  feet  apart, 
and  the  Vines  moderately  vigorous,  the  frult-bourlng  laterals  should  be  from  15 
to  18  inches  distant  from  each  other  on  each  side  of  the  rods ;  but  the  removal 
of  the  superflaous  growth  should  be  gradual,  and  the  final  thinning  should  not 
be  done  until  you  are  certain  that  those  intended  to  remain  are  quite  secure,  as 
if  one  of  them  should  be  broken  a  blank  >vottld  be  made  that  would  be  difficult 
to  fill.  Are  you  sure  a  polmaise  stove  would  answer  your  purpose  ?  If  you  Lava 
quite  satisfled  yourself  on  that  point  we  will  endeavour  to  aid  you,  but  we  may 
remind  you  that  no  method  of  heating  is  equal  to  boiler  and  pipes. 

Amaryllis  Cnltnre  (Contlaml  SubteHber). -^Yon  will  find  notes  on  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  on  another  page,  which  we  presume  will  meet  your 
requirements.  If  they  do  not,  and  yon  will  etate  more  precisely  the  state  of  your 
plants,  with  the  means  at  your  disposal  for  growing  them,  we  will  readily  givo 
you  additional  information.  We  have  many  times  stated,  and  we  are  surprised 
yon  have  not  observed  it,  that  it  is  impomiUe  for  oa  to  reconunend  dealers. 
You  can  obtain  what  you  roqulre  from  any  florists  who  advertise  in  our  columns. 

Fnelisiae  for  Wlndotv  (ff.  J.  (7.).— At  the  present  time  and  onwards 
until  the  sun  becomes  powerful,  the  plants  will  succeed  witAi  otherwise  good 
treatment  in  a  window  facing  the  south  ;  but  in  the  summer  such  a  position 
would  be  too  hot  and  dry  for  them.  A  window  facing  east,  or  indeed  any  aspect 
instead  of  south,  would  be  better  for  them  after  the  middle  of  May.  If  they 
must  remain  in  the  south  window  slight  shade  will  be  requisite  after  that  time 
when  the  weather  is  bright.  If  you  sow  your  Qladioli  seed  in  very  fine  soil  in 
early  May.oover  with  a  handligfart,aad  afford  .shade  to  keep  the  soil  moist  until 
the  seedlings  appear,  you  ought  to  succeed  in  your  object. 

Grafting  Vines  (A  South  Wales  Amateur  and  D.  Z.,  Bra4ford).-~Yaa.  will 
find  in  another  column  a  method  described  by  Mr.  Barron  as  the  '<  simplest  and 
^t;"  he  also  describes  a  method  of  bottle-grafting  "  excellent  and  certain ." 
For  particulars  of  a  remarkable  example  of  successful  practice  see  No.  617  of  Uie 
Journal  of  Bortiadfurft  the  iasne  of  January  23rd,  1873.  A  few  copies  of  thia 
are  still  in  print,  and  can  be  had  for  Zj^d.  each,  post  free  from  this  office.  Both 
the  modes  we  have  found  good,  and  you  cannot  err  by  trying  them  too. 

Gleaning  Stone  Pillars  CB.  r.).— Yon  will  find  nothing  better  than 
muriatfc  acid  for  cleaning  your  stone  pillars.  The  acid  should  be  diluted  with 
water,  but  if  the  green  has  become  thoroughly  established  on  the  stone  yon  had 
better  use  the  acid  almost  pure  at  flxst,  which  will  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
green,  and  the  pillus  in  a  few  minutes  can  be  washed  white.  If  the  pillars  are 
not  very  badly  affected  equal  parts  of  the  add  and  water  will  clean  them 
thoroughly ;  but  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  stone,  whether  of  a  hard  or  soft 
material.  U  hard  the  acid  must  be  usad  stionger  than  is  necessary  when  the 
stone  is  of  a  soft  nature.  The  diluted  aold  can  be  applied  with  an  old  scrubbixig 
brush,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  get  upon  your  clothes,  or  it  will 
bum  and  destroy  them.  Chloride  of  lime  mixed  with  water  will  also  clean  stone, 
but  when  it  is  of  a  hard  nature  it  is  not  se  effectual,  besides  learing  an  un- 
pleasant smell  for  days  afterwards,  which  ia  not  the  case  with  muriatic  add. 

Crops  for  Shaded  Position  (J.  <9.).— There  are  few,  if  any,  vegetables 
that  could  be  profitably  grown  in  the  border  you  describe,  especially  as  wo  pre- 
sume, it  is  not  only  shaded  with  trees,  but  the  ground  Is  permeated  by  their 
roots.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  woald  probably  do  as  well  as  anything,  and  sach 
tnbers  as  are  not  required  for  culinary  purposes  win  be  readily  eaten  by  poultry. 
Onions  for  pickling  might  also,  perhaps,  be  grown,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  without  knowing  more  particulars  about  the  extent  of  shade  and  the  nature 
of  the  soiL  If  the  ground  is  not  too  poor  and  dry  Black  Currants  or  Rasp- 
berries would  probably  answer  better  than  vegetables.  We  have  seen  good 
crops  of  those  fruits,  and  also  Oooseberries,  grown  under  orchard  trees,  but 
everything  depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Culture  of  the  Dove  Plant— Peristeria  elata  (/d«m).— This  Orchid 
requh«  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75°  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  heat 
should  never  fall  below  60^  as  a  minimum.  Supply  water  liberally  as  the  growth 
advances,  an  occasional  application  of  weak  liquid  manure  being  beneficial. 
After  growth  is  completed  withhold  water  and  give  the  plants  a  thorough 
season  of  rest.  Perhape  the  cause  of  your  non-success  is  that  the  soil  is  unsuit- 
able, a  compost  of  fibrous  turf,  leaf  soU,  and  well-decayed  manure  being  the  best 
for  it,  well  draining  the  pots  and  elevating  the  plonts.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
xemove  the  ofltats  unless  you  wish  to  increase  the  plant,  and  with  due  attention 
to  the  above  hints  you  ought  to  succeed  in  flowering  it,  though  it  does  not  bloom 
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Bhooaa,  bat  tboj  ouht  ,, r-^^  r—-- — 

qnlnd  kna  «D,  w  £••  bcaa  adTlitd  njiMtaiUj  Id  aor  ooli 

now  UMdIsc  would  ptotiabli ""  -—  "■ 

tinbiidtfnm  Uia  opper  pord— i  >-  - 
bvda  lo  tba  utiuiui.    Tha  towtr  tb* 

riwUibadailBgtbaiDinBiV.    Ujit- - 
uta  do  no  huiu  whKUtn.    F«  )w  i 
compact*  nit  jon  f    If  jod  want  aokHtfalnc  dwvfar  h 
towudatliatuolUupnaaK  mootli  or  aaii;  Is  Manh. 

mwormiBK  Vln*  Bwdara  (jr<rwM)^A>  loo  appmr  to  b*  eofakut 
tint  tba  moUa  ot  oortripg  nuy  b«  bauOcU  «r  tba  nToiaa,  It  li  ■  UUU  nr- 
pililiia  TOO  did  DDt  atata  Iha  condttfott  o(  nnir  Tinta  wid  (ba  aatma  of  tba 

_._£.& -j.^v_  . '(d  ot  pat,  plwad  OB  the  boriar.    Va  caatDljHr 

d  briora,  tliat  wboi  hnMDtUic  matarUl  baa  beao  oa 

jtantanmoral  moat  baaOsotad  with  gnat  oan,  and 

doB«  mill  ItaalrtBlbat  la  wana  and  MttM.    It  ta  <AtB  iidii- 
rra  tba  wlial>'«<AlM  «ontfB«,«  tba  rooto  may  b—  ptWaiaJ 
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llaU*  to  bt  Inland  b*  hall  or  < 
'r  loam,  wood  Hbaa^aDd  bi 


tdwltta  trn^lo 


.__     A  lajacot  tb* 

.  _id  booH  would  aSord  not  only 

ftotoctlon  to  tba  rooU,  bat  toattuaca  ot  piat  nloa  for  tha  Vloaa.    W*  ta*>a 
known  Inatancca  whan  tha  Injodldont  nmoni  tt  Um  MfttlDi  nuta 
tnlUd  In  Tlnet  belnf  In  a  wont  condition  thu  tbej  wooM  liaTa  ] 
boiden  bad  not  baen  coraRd  at  alL    Placing  ftnnantlBg 
borkn  it  oRan  adnntacMna,  bat  It  mar  -'   "  -'---■ 
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Thar  will  cvitaini;  dlra  down  Into  tba  bonltl  II  tha  i 

HoUwatar  OlrcalaUon  (i7.  Oexti—mia  watar  will  no  doubt  dronlata 
bnt  ita  nwramenl*  will  be  alow.  Inatcad  o(  tba  dttcni  Iba  onda  •!  tha  plpa* 
Aonld  be  connected  with  ■  ilDipIc  atbow  oriypbon.aDd  tor  nipplying  tbe  bollar 
■  anuUditnnibODldbeplKedntiDnttonalaTel  witb  tbablgbeat  put  of  tha 

oloae  to  the  tnUor.  An  air  pipe  aboold  ba  llinl  on  tba  lop  o(  the  low-pipe  at 
tbe  part  joa  hiia  tbown  enUsing  tbe  clatarn,  on  tba  blghaat  pi^nl  al  tba  pipe* 
in  the  hoW.  IF  f  oa  requite  the  cUtem  tax  topply ing  warm  water,  coDncvt  tba 
pipea  in  It  bj  a  aji^ion  aa  Boggaatad. 

Ont  Flowni  lo  CotbbI  OmxAtn  llJiTkat  (/•{ii«w)<— Lug*  onn- 
ban  of  tba  cheaper  Oowera  tMB  IB  Oorant  Garden  Market  and  aboot  UalAsdoB 
atreuaatOiIitlDM  ot  jfx,  an  aent  than  Itein  naucA.  Yon  maj  fnoDgBtl]' 
•a*  aailaa  ot  theie,  compiltlBg  TlotaU  Boota,  Byadnlha,  fiDowdnpa,  and  other 
floweia,  which  wtUaawiTmodente  prliaa,and  ai*  larmJTimrfhaaad  brhnwhaia 
and  Dthera.  Iba  Bowen  mttt  in  iballow  ban 
brinir  oMd.  and  the  moiatore  of  the  Foliage  ap 
a  tbay  an  often  aa  fnab  u 
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thia  Tartety  yon  might  take  gratU  from  ] 
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INDICATIONS  OF  FEBTrLITT  OR  BABBENNE88 

OF  SOILS. 

(^Omtanied/nmipate  180.') 

All  0U7  K^  ■■  a  ml*,  annilsed,  mo  too  tanaoiou  to  ba 
fertile  i  fttl  tuunized  •il!oloiii>ollg  gre  too  looga  and  hollow  to  b« 
hrtile ;  and  all  onraiud  ohalk  goU— that  li,  a  uU  of  earhaaate  ot 
lltne  only,  la  too  pun  lo  be  fertile.  Mtaj  peTtont,  without  dm 
eoailderBtiol),  mar  gnppoM  ten  Umm  ilmplB  obwnaUoog  that  a 
miiton  alio  of  tho  Ihiw  befovMiaiMd  mU*  wonld  not  be  fertile ; 
jet  a  mixtnra'of  aei^n  piDpOrtiaag  ol  Iheee  kind*  of  loUa  befon 
named  acrngtitntea  tha  majUnoi  br  which  the  tertlllilng  pn>p«itlea 
oontained  is  them  an  mtdeied  actire.  The  mlztan  for  all  pne- 
tloal  pnrpoiat  beoonM*  ■  new  toil,  powewtni  Dew  powan  of  ab- 
nrhing^and  ntUlfinc  rndttore,  and  all  which  la  reqaiatla  Ij  to 
apply  a  qiuuitlty  ot  both  animal  and  xegetable  matter  in  a  deeom- 
poaed  condition,  and  in  the  fntnre  to  caiefnilj  retnin  aa  much  of 
fertUifing  matter  aa  an  nmoTOd  in  the  growth  ot  our  crape- 
Fertile  land  naualtj  ahowg  that  ita  conaiatenej  Ij  of  a  medlnm 
natare  between  land  and  claj,  or  between  ohalk  and  gIla*iDin, 
with  aaScient  adheaiveoeei  to  retain  moiatore,  and  aatBdantl; 
poTom  to  allow  anch  moiatnie  when  exeeati>e  to  paaa  ffeelf  awaj 
into  tbeanbeotl. 

In  TlewinK  cnltiTated  diatrlota  tha  appearanoe  of  the  nubee 
maj  be  deoeptiTe  and  often  deemed  barren,  eapeciall;  in  the  caae 
of  naefol  and  prodaotiTe  land  when  too  wat,  tfaeiefore  no  man 
eu  fuller  Mtimkte  the  aotnal  eapabilltlee  nntil  draining  baa  been 
ellectnally  oairied  onL  Qeneral  bad  mantgemeDt,  not  only  u 
r^arda  Uie  deficient^  ot  manure,  ita  fonlneaa  with  coach,  bnt  alao 
tbe  tillage  of  the  land  oondaeted  dnring  nnaeaaonabia  weather 
and  imperfect  tillage  in  Tariona  reapecta,  ar«  damaging  facton  in 
eatimatJng  the  Talne  of  tbe  wdl  for  rental  or  pnrchaae.  We  hare 
often  aeen  lands  really  fertile,  which,  when  badly  managed,  barfl 
baked  on  tbe  anifaoe  like  cement,  and  the  cmpa  in  oonaeqnenca 
by  no  meana  repteaenting  tlie  natoial  power  of  the  aoiL 

All  mere  taxttee  appeatanoea  are  liable  to  Snctnatiaa  from 
aciQdry  caiuea,  aoch  aa  tentperatnre,  drought,  too  great  a  rainfall, 
lack  ot  manore,  aod  oaltiration  ;  they  acaniely  eter  remain  the 
aanie  for  a  tew  weeks  together.  On  the  contiaiy,  if  a  man  takei 
into  oonaidBration  the  deacription  cf  the  herbage,  knowa  what  it 
la  when  he  aeea  Itfand  can  name  it,  and  at  the  Mme  'time  know* 
from  experlenoe  that  it  indicatea  ■  productlre  aoil  aBderSmtaToar- 
able  (dm&iatanoei^  or  fHW  verii,  he  oan  with  greater  oonfideace 
nly  on  the  opinltm  he  finally  forma,  and  which  may  be  acorpted 
aa  the  ntaiest  approach  to  a  certainty.  We  alwaya  make  it  a 
{nactice  when  inapeatiug  land  lor  the  pupoaea  of  Talnatian  to 
make  remarka  raapecting  the  hertMgc,  tbe  plante,  weed*,  aad 
graaaea,  where  they  have  elected  to  grow  ipontaneonily,  aa  the 
beat  indicatimia  nsnally  at  hand  to  lepieaent  either  banenneaa  or 
fertili^  nndei  wdinaiy  circnmataiicea  in  the  caae  of  paatnre  or 
meadow  land.  Aa  we  Iibtb  now  reached  a  point  in  onr  iDbject 
when  tbe  knowledge  ot  botany  ttepa  in  to  galde  ni  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  although  we  hare  before  na  the  meana  of  laying 
before  onr  reader*  the  botanical  name*  aa  well  aa  the  commonly 
accepted  namea  by  cnltirators  of  the  aofi  aa  giren  by  John 
BraTcnder,  Esq.,  F.Q.B.,  land  aorreyor,  of  Cirenoeater,  in  hta  piJM 
enay,  pnbliabed  In  tbe  Boyal  Agricnltnral  Boolety'a  Journal  in 
ISU,  we  mntt  refer  them  to  this  capitally  iUnitiated  liat  ta  namea 
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of  plants,  herbs,  wild  flowers,  ^cc^  ttid  nataral  grasses,  which  are 
indicatioiLs  of  barrenness  where  they  haye  grown  spontaneously, 
and  where  the  grasses  hare  usurped  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surfi^ce  of  pastare  lands.  The  list  of  these  contains  over  seventy, 
and  they  cannot  be  given  in  these  colamns  ;  we  m^st,  therefore, 
refer  our  readers  to  the  essay.  There  is  still  anoUier  list  of  some 
of  the  weeds  on  arable  land  which  are  tronblesome  to  the  culti- 
vator, and  frequently  occupy  so  much  of  the  surface  as  to  render 
the  produce  of  the  farmers'  crops  of  but  little  value.  The  list  of 
these  contains  forty-four  varieties,  amongst  which  we  find  the 
foIUwing  names  as  some  of  the  most  damaging  and  mischievous 
on  our  cultivated  land:  — The  Cockle,  Com  Bindweedt  Oom 
Poppy  or  Redweed,  Coltsfoot^  Corn  Marigold,  Com  Mint,  Char- 
locK  or  Wild  Mustard,  Broad  and  Ntfrro^Ar-leaved  Docks,  Surface 
Twitch,  and  Common  Bagworty-  witll  many  othen.  These  are, 
with  few  exoeptioQs,- found,  on  all  kinds -of  soili^. and. tiie.  only 
indicatioii  WQ^y  of  notice  being  the  difference  in  the  habit,  of 
growth,  for  th^  will  appear  more  luzuHantly  on  fertile  than  on 
Darren  soils.  They  are  introduced  here  aa  temi)orary  indications 
Of  not  only  barrenness,  bnt  of  neglect  in  cultivation,  with  the 
yiew  of  encouraging  the  home  f^mer.in  a  continual  wai&ra  with 
them,,  until  he  finally  extirpates  thepn  from  hia  soil  altogether. 

The  next  quotation  we  have  to  make  iif  the  names  of  plants, 
b^rbi,  flowers,  ftc,  and  of  natural  i(taa«M^  #hieh  are  indications 
of  lertiliQr  when  they  are  Indigenous  to  the  aoiL  These  are  but 
jbw»  not  more  than- twenty  in  number,  bnt  conaistipg  of  such 
as  Milky  Thistle  ahd  Cow  Parsley.  But  again  we  have  a  long 
list  of  natural  grasses  as  indications  of  fertility  by  reason  of  their 
electing  to  grow  on  all  the  richest,  beat,  and  most  fertile  pastures 
in  Kngland,  and  by  their  dominating  all  others  on  the  surface. 
These  are  about  twenty  in  number,  some  of  which  may  be 
enumerated,  suph  as  the  Sweet-scented  Yemal  Grass,  Meadow 
Foxtail,  Cocks-foot  Grass,  Perennial  Bed  Clover,  Creeping  Vetch', 
and  White  or  Dutch  Clover,  these  latter  being  found  in  the  best 
of  all  the  grazing  lands  in  the  yarious  counties,  the  last-named 
in  particular  being  quite  indispensable  as  a  component  of  every 
Taluable  pasture,  but  is  freauently  lost  or  destroyed  through  the 
dose  grazing  of  sheep  instead  of  cattle. 

Space  forbids  our  making  more  lengthened  quotations  nnder 
these  he^in^.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  to.xefer  to  the  most 
important,  as">well  as  the  most  «asilj  recognised  indications  of 
soil,  and  give 'a  list  of  a  few  of  our  timber  trees,  with  the  kinds 
of  soils  whereon  th^  flourish  most,  and  in  c(mBequence  theix 
appearance,  presence,  and  condition  may  readily  be  accepted  as 
decided  indications  of  fertility  or  barrenness.  The  Oak  we  find 
chiefly  on  deep,  strong,  fertile  land,  with  clay  subsoil.  The  Elm 
likes  deep,  rich,  dry  loam,  and  grows  with  special  luxuriance  near 
to  farmyards,  where  liquid  manure  reaches  their  roots,  and  the 
trees  are  valued  for  the  shelter  they  famish.  The  Beech  grows 
best  on  the  elevated  calcareous  soils  m  woods  and  hedgerows.  The 
Ash  is  found  on  the  light  soils  inclined  to  be  sandy,  but  flourishes 
most  on  a  fertile  soiL  The  following  indicate  bogsy  or  in&rior 
soils  :  the  Alder,  tiie  Willow,  and  the  Birch,  the  last-named  is 
found  to  flourish  as  well  as  the  Larch  and  Pines  on  the  light 
sandy  and  rocky  soils.  Those  who  enter  or  tri&yel  through  dis- 
tricts previously  unknown  to  them  will  flnd  in  recognising  the 
trees  enumerated  an  unerring  guide  as  to  the  value  of  land 
agriculturally  in  an  off-hand  way,  although  they  may  be  travelling 
by  the  fastest  railway  train.  If,  Uierefore,  we  only  get  a  bird's-eve 
yiew  of  a  district,  it  serves  to  give  us  a  good  general  idea  of  tne 
cfaancterof  the  soils.  Again,  even  in  looUng.cfver  property  as  a 
matter  of  valuation  or  for  business  pqrpose^genei^lly,  the  flrst 
oljects  should  be  the  trees,  as  a  short  and  read^way  of  estimating 
the  general  character  of  soils.  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  observe 
that  our  subject  is  idmost  without  limit  if  we  sought  to  follow 
out  and  give  in  detail  explanations  of  the  various  points  raised 
in  our  review  of  the  subject,  but  lengthy  details  are  not  and 
qannot  be  adapted  to  the  limited  space  at  command  in  these 
columns,  besides  which  other  subjects  of  vast  importance  in 
practicttl  agricnltnre  demand  our  attention. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAJRM. 

.  Horu  Labour,— 'Wb  cannot  recollect  a  season  in  which  so  much  time 
has  been  lost  up  to  the  presenti  time  in  respect  of  horae  laboar  on  the 
farm,  indnding  the  early  seeding  period.  If  the  weather  proves 
favourable  Oats  may  now  be  ftown,  especially  of  the  Black  Tartarian 
variety,  for  they  are  much  more  hardy  than  the  White  varieties. 
The  seeding  of  Beans  on  the  strong  lands  as  well  aa  Peas  should 
now  be  done,  the  sooner  the  better,  if  the  land  can  be  made  to  work 
freely ;  to  our  mind  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  plough,  press  and 
drill  under  one  operation,  for  not  only  iA  the  seed  snre  to  oe  buried 
with  litUe  horse  labour,  but  when  the  weather  proves  changeable 
there  need  be  no  delay  in  finishing  off  the  land.  We  do  not  like  the 
ordinary  drill  nearly  so  well  for  pulse  seeding,  as  the  seed  is  not 


always  buried  sufficiently  deep.  White  Oats  such  as  the  Victoria, 
Poland,  or  Canadian,  in  fact  all  the  early  sorts,  may  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  for  they  require  the  land  to  be  kinder  and 
lighter  than  the  other  sorts.  The  White  Waterloo  sort  are  a  first- 
rate  sort  to  sow  as  drege,  for  when  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of 
Barlej,  the  Barley  is  sure  to  be  a  good  malting  sample,  whereas  if  the 
land  18  sown  with  Barley  alone,  and  especially  after  roots  fed  off,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain  an  evenly  gown  sample  of  best  quality. 
We  prefer  the  Waterloos  for  the  mixture  with  Bisurley,  because  they 
are  thin  in  the  sample  and  wUl  mora  easily  paM  through  the  screen, 
especially  if  prof^rly  hnmmelled,  than  any  otner  sort,  leaving  the 
^arley  for  sale-  to  the  malster.  Boby's  screen  does  the  work. of 
separatSbd  very  well,  but  there  are  screens  by  several  parties — Barford, 
Perkins,  and  others,  Which  will  do  the  separating .  very  expedi- 
tiously, but  it  requires  care  and  sboula  only  be  entrusted  to  ivork- 
men  who  have  been  used  to  the  work.  It  has  frequently  been  aaked 
why  the  Barley,  should  yield  a  plumper  and  full^  gprain  when  grown 
with  Oats  than  when  grown  alone.  We  think  itiis  in  cbfksequeuce  of 
there  being  two  sorts  of  grain^  each  rooting  in  the  land  in  a  different 
way,  and  not  interfering  with  each  other  during  growth,  mor^ 
especially  as  the  Barley  comes  into  ear  before  the  Oats;  but  no 
doubt  the  Barley  having- more  room  tiian  when  it  is  sown  alone 
makes  some  difference,  for  it  is  found,  if  grilled  at  12  inches  apart 
with  oidy  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  ppt.  aAre,that  the  san^ple  will 
pn>veiBtoal«r  apd  more  regular  in  berry  ^tli^B when  driUed  close  with 
the  uaiftal  quantity  of  seea  When  Barlefvia  grown  after  Wheat  of 
the  pifeyious  year,  it  wlU  of tAn  re(]Uire  a  attle  manure  whieh  should 
be.  applied  by  the  drill  or  otherwise  sown  just  behind  it,  so  that  the 
manure  should  fall  into  the  coulter  grooves  with  the  Barley ;  about 
1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  with  2,cwt:  of  mineral  super- 
^osphate  wUl  be  the  best  quantity  of .  manure'  either  for  (Hts, 
Sarley,  or  drege.  *    - 

Band  Labour^— This  has  also  been  much  delated,  still  we  have  been 
able  to  fork  out  lumps  of  couch  from  the  land  mtended  for  Lent  corn 
where  there  was  but  little.  Anything  requiring  horse  labour  must 
wait  until  the  weather  is  dry  enough  to  use  the^oward's  self-liftinff 
drag  and  comb  out  the  couqh  befpre  -the  ploughing,  seeding,  and 
drilling  takes  place  ;  in.  fact,  if  a  little  concn  should  show  up  where 
the  Oats  are  up,  this  may  he  forked  out  without  injury  to  cue  com, 
and  where  tfatte  is  but  little  hand  labour  is  more  effectual,  and,  is 
done  at  the  least  cost  compared  with  horse  or  steam  twwer.  Hedge- 
trimminff  has  been  completed  lately  during  wet  weather. 
.'  Live  atoch. — ^We  find  many  farmers  on  tne  vale  farms  who  buy  all 
their  sheep  in  the  autumn  agree  with  us.  that  instead  of  selling  their 
l|imbs  at  light  weights  it  will  be  better  to  hold  them  on  and  sell  them 
as  te^  after  being  shorn  at  such  weights  as  are  required  most  by  the 
butchers.  Again,  why  should  the  ewes  be  sold  fat  and  fed  at  an 
enormous  cost  for  food  and  expenditure  in  other  ways,  when  if  held 
over  they  will  prove  more  valuable  at  Miohaelmae  next  than  any- 
thing which  can  be  purchased  ?  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the 
bzeeders  of  sheep  on  the  hill  districts  of  the  various  counties  obtain- 
ing the  most  advantage  at  present  prices.  The  f  oot-and-Mouth  disease 
is  unfortunately  spreading  fast  in  many  counties,  and  the  farmers 
must  oontinue  to  suffer  serious  losses  until  the  importation  of  live 
animals  for  the  butcher  are  entirely  prohibited.  The  consumers 
would  then  derive  their  supply  of  meat  entirely  in  the  same  way,  as 
much  is  now  imported  from  America  as  quarters  of  beef  and  carcasses 
of  mutton ;  in  tnis  way  only  can  this  aim  other  diseases  be  kept  out 
ofthecount^. 

FORMATION  OP  PERMANENT  PA8TDRE8. 

In  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  their  "  Farmer's  Year-Book 
and  Grazier's  Manual,"  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons  of  Beading  have 
published  what  they  term  ''A  few  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
Formation  of  Permanent  Pastures,*'  which  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  thoee  who  are^nterested  in  the'  snbject  In  addition 
to  much  interesting  matter*  especially  on  Rye  Grass,  those  who 
contemplate  laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture  are  re- 
minded of  some  of  the  more  important  considerations  which  need 
to  be  observed,  namely,  "  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  soil, 
physically,  chemically,  and  with  regard  to  situation  ?  Is  the 
surface  soil  stony,  brashy,  clayey,  marly,  loamy,  sandy,  moist  or 
dry,  drained  or  undrained  7  Is  the  subsoil  porous  or  a  retentive 
clay,  sand,  chalk,  or  gravel  7  ,  What  does  an  analysis  show  the 
sou  ta  be  deficient  in,  or  to  have  an  excess  of,  as  regards  its 
chemical .  constituents  7  Is  it  near  the  sea  or  far  inland  7 .  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  or  down  in  a  valley  7  in  the  dry  eastern  counties  or 
in  the  west  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  7  The  proper  choice 
of  seed  depnezids  upon  all  these  considerations.  * 

"  Again,  what  is  the  object  in  view  7  Is  it  wished  to  have  a  .fine 
dose  turf  like  that  which  brings  to  perfection  the  Southdown 
sheep  7  Or  is  a  firm  turf  no  requirement,  and  the  desideratum  a 
coarse  rank  herbage,  such  as  that  in  the  Fens,  which  will  keep 
the  greatest  head  of  stock  7  Is  it  desired  to  lay  away  to  grass 
land  which  is  foul  with  couch,  thoroughly  out  of  heart  and  con- 
dition, and  which  will  no  longer  grow  com  profitably  7  Or  is  the 
field  in  first-rate  order,  full  of  heart,  and  fit  to  grow  anything  7 
Is  it  intended  generally  to  mow,  or  generally  to  graze  7    Is  the 
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gTBSB  to  be  fed  by  sheep,  ot  by  bullocks,  or  by  horses,  or  by  all 
8iree  ?    Is  it  for  a  special  purpose,  or  for  general  purposes  ? 

"  The  finer  Fescues,  which  form  the  turf  of  the  Sussex  t)owns, 
would  be  wasted  if  largely  used  to  form  pastures  for  fatting 
bullocks.  A  large  proportion  of  Cocksfoot,  so  valuable  for  these 
latter,  would  in  turn  be  the  ruin  of  pastures  to  be  mown  for  hay 
which  is  intended  for  use  in  hunting  and  military  stables.  The 
strong-growing  Yigorons  Grasses  necessary  to  overcome  couch, 
and  thrive  on  poor  hungry  land,  would  be  thrown  away  and  be 
taking  up  the  place  of  more  valuable  varieties  if  sown  on  good 
land,  clean  and  in  high  condition. 

"If  a  pasture  is  generally  to  be  mown  for  hay,  then  varieties 
of  Grasses  should  be  chosen  which  come  to  their  greatest  perfection 
at  the  haymaking  season.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  field  is  to  be 
generally  graced,  a  selection  should  be  made  which  will  insure 
a  continuation  of  feed  throughout  the  whole  year.  Pastures  for 
sheep  should  be  formed  of  finer  dose-growittg  varieties  than 
those  to  be  fed  by  cattle,  and  bullock  pastures  may  contain  many 
varieties  which  it  would  be  useless  to  sow  on  a  trainer's  paddock." 


A  NEW  POULTRY  PAPER. 

We  had  intended  this  week  to  present  the  readers  of  the 
Jimmai  of  SbrtietUture  with  a  large  supplement  devoted  to 
Poultry,  Pigeons,  Cage  Birds,  and  Rabbits.  In  preparing  for  this 
work  sach  a  hearty  response  was  made  by  our  friends,  that  it 
was  ultimately  determined  to  issue  this  supplement  also  as  a 
distinct  publication  at  a  very  low  price.  At  the  last  moment  we 
find  the  postal  amtngements  preclude  our  enclosing  the  new  papet 
in  the  Journal ;  but  we  will  readily  send  a  copy,  post  free,  to 
anyone  sending  their  address.  The  new  paper,  **  PauLTRT,"  will 
be  published  every  Friday,  price  One  Penny,  and  may  be  had 
from  newsvendors,  at  the  railway  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  thi0 
office. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  POULTRY  KEEPERS. 

Thebe  are  in  France  hardly  any  large  egg-producing  establish- 
ments. The  greater  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  eggs 
imported  into  this  country  are  the  produce  of  a  large  number  of 
raiiiers,  collected  from  week  to  week  by  a  middleman,  who  receives 
a  small  conunission  from  central  houses,  who  export  to  this  country 
the  result  of  the  different  collections.  The  districts  in  France  from 
which  large  numbexs  of  eg^  are  collected  and  exported  to  England 
are  Normandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  and  Brittany.  In  each  of  these 
districts  a  different  system  of  production  and  of  collection  is  in 
force ;  but  in  all  the  districts  the  same  attention  to  egg-producing 
is  paid  by  the  farmer  or  cottager,  the  same  care  is  taken  to  obtain 
the  largest  quantity  of  eggs  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  the  result  is 
attained^viz.,  a  profitable  poultry-yard,  be  it  large  or  small.  In 
Normandy  and  part  of  Brittany,  where  small  holdings  of  a  few 
acres  are  to  be  found  in  mat  numbers,  the  small  farmers  and 
cottagers  are  every  one  of  them  raisers  of  poultry,  and  derive  a  fair 
profit  from  their  yard.  Near  every  small  mrmyard,  or  adjoining  it, 
IS  a  small  enclosed  orchard,  to  which  the  poultry  have  access,  the 
roosting-place  being  generally  close  to  a  cow-shed,  or  to  the  stables, 
for  the  siuce  of  warmth  in  winter.  The  fowls  are  fed  twice  a  day. 
close  to  their  roosting-place,  so  that  they  may  always  be  induced 
to  come  back  to  lay  there,  although  a  careful  search  is  always  made 
in  out-of-the-way  comers. 

In  every  village  in  Normandy,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Picardy 
bordering  the  former,  every  man  has  a  poultry -yard,  large  or  small, 
according  to  his  means  or  m  proportion  to  his  plot  of  land,  and  tibe 
g^reat  reason  of  the  success  of  these  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  work  for  themselves  and  neglect  nothing  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  farmers  and  graziers  of  Normandy,  while 
paying  due  attention  to  their  cattle  and  horses,  and  f&rming  their 
land  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  do  not  neglect  their  poultry-yard,  as 
they  well  know  that  with  proper  care  and  attention  it  is  as  profitable 
a  branch  of  farming  as  any,  that  under  their  supervision,  and  with- 
out any  extra  labour,  their  cowman  or  the  dairymaid  can  attend  to 
the  poultry  department,  and  that  they  are  ultimately  well  repaid  for 
their  outlay  of  food  by  the  price  of  the  eggs  sold.  Their  fowh^  how- 
ever, are  fed  with  regularify,  with  neither  too  much  nor  too  little, 


and  are  not,  as  in  the  English  farmyard,  left  to  pick  up  their  food  is 
best  they  can. 

The  great  contrast  between  this  state  of  things  and  that  existing 
in  England  deserves  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  British  farmer. 
Advanced  agriculturists  have  long  ago  seen  the  necessity  for  the 
British  farmer  to  consider  his  poultry-yard  as  a  part  of  his  farming 
business  that  can  and  ought  to  be  made  a  paying  one.  Tho  late  Mr. 
Mechi  pointed  out  one  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the  chief,  of  the  failure 
of  poultry-farming  in  this  coimtry.  "  Farmers  will  not,"  he  said, 
'*  systematically  feed  their  fowls,  and,  instead  of  careful  superin- 
tendence, just  leave  them  to  Uiemselves,  like  guttei'  children.*'  He 
very  pertinently  added :  "  A  farmer  will  readily  turn  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  to  trample  on,  drag  down,  and  devour  a  fine  field  of  clover 
or  grass,  but  he  would  be  annoyed  to  see  half  an  acre  eaten  by  his 
wife's  poultry.  He  will  give  his  pigs  barley  and  beans  by  the  sack, 
but  objects  to  the  poultrylbelping  themselves  to  kernels.  A  farmer 
never  grudgeir  barley  by  the  load  for  his  pigs,  and  cake  and  com 
for  his  other  stock :  why  should  he  regret  feeding  his  poultry  P 
In  some  cases  that  I  know  of  one  of  the  &rm  hands  receives  a  pint 
of  beer  when  the  governor  is  at  market,  to  car^  in  a  sack  of  barley 
on  the  sly  for  the  poultry,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  farmer^s  excessite 
and  unreasonable  prejudices.*'  Mr.  Mechi  went  on  to  show  that 
properly  managed  poultry  cost  less  to  produce,  weight  for  weight, 
than  beef  or  mutton,  while  selling  for  considerably  miore,  but,  he 
added,  **  a  poultry-breeder  must  understand  tho  buSldess  as  mttch  a4 
^e  breeder  of  other  farm  creatures." 

We  have  here  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  In  France  large  at 
small  farmers  and  cottagers  understand  the  business,  take  an  interest 
in  it,  work  for  themselves,  and  neglect  nothing  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory result  In  England  the  farmers'  wives  even  hardly  ever  do 
this,  while  their  husbands  look  upon  the  poultry-yard  with  contempt. 
Were  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  left  to 
chance,  and  without  the  supervision  and  direction  of  me  master, 
were  half  the  milk  lost  or  stolen,  were  the  lambs  left  to  themselves 
to  seek  for  the  roots  that  are  not  given  to  them,  or  the  calves  left  to 
graze  on  the  scantiest  of  herbage,  neither  of  them  would  pay.  Is  it, 
then,  surprising  that  poultry,  being  left  to  breed  indiscriminately, 
being  fea  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  hens  being 
allowed  to  lay  away  where  one- third  of  the  eggs  are  lost  and  another 
third  stolen,  are  found  not  to  pay ;  and,  being  so  found,  have  all 
kind  of  food  begrudged  to  them,  while  simply  as  scavengers  and 
worm  and  slug  destroyers  they  are  such  useful  friends  to  the  former  f 
We  again  quote  Mr,  Mechi's  words  4  Vappui: — "It  is  a  well- 
admitted  fact  by  all  my  labourers  that  my  best  and  thickest  crops 
are  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  fowl-house,  commencing  at  only 
ten  yards'  distance.  No  doubt  there  are  times  when  you  ought  to 
protect  your  shallow-sown  seeds,  and,  in  my  case,  I  sometimes 
employ  a  bQy  for  a  fortnight  immediately  after  drilling  close  to  the 
fowl-house;  but,  even  if  1  have  not  done  so,  I  have  rarely  been 
inconvenienced  if  the  g^n  was  properly  deposited  by  the  drill. 
There  is  no  surer  sign  of  imperfect  tillage  than  when  you  hear  of 
birds  or  game  getting  out  the  seed."  Poultry  graze  equally  as  do 
sheep  or  cattle,  and  it  is  essential  that  a  piece  ot  pasture  should  be 
near  the  fowl-house,  otherwise  they  will  naturally  appropriate  young 
Cabbage,  Turnip,  or  Mangold  plants.  —  {The  BritUh  TrtuU 
Journal,) 
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HKKAKKiV 
16th.— Rain  at  first ;  afterwards  fine. 
19th.— Fine  throughout ;  moonlight  night. 
SOth.— Dull,  with  cold  rain. 
21st.-'RathiBr  dull,  but  fair  throughout. 
32Dd.— Fine  spring-hke  day ;  bri^t  moonUght  night, 
SSrd.— Fine  and  bright  suuahlne. 
S4th.— Fine. 

A.  fine  week,  temperature  stfll  eonsfderably  thvn  the 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  very  high  barometrio  pvessore^ 
Qt,  /.  STX0V8. 


r,  and  during 
Y^  Uttto  rain.— 
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LIFTING  VINES  IN  MAECH. 

SHEN  old  Vines  are  tmBatisfactor;  we  axe 
V    frequently  adviaed  to  clear  them  out  and 
?    plant  yoQDg  ones,     Thia  was  eaid  to  me 
in  relation  to  a  house  of  old  Vines  ex- 
*      haueted  from  overcropping  and  a  satu- 
rated border ;  in  fact  the  roots  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition.    I  did  not  clear  them 
out,    however,    and  peferred   for  several 
ona  to  improve  them  if  poasible  instead  of 
iting  young  Vines,  and  well  have  they  repaid 
the  time  and  labour  necessary  for  carrying  but 
the  operation.    They  have  improved  each  year  since 
they  were  lifted,  now  five  years  ago,  and  it  ia  question- 
able if  young  Vines  would  have  produced  finer  fniit, 
and  I  certainly  should  not  have  obtained  from  them 
half  the  weight  of  Orapea  the  renovated  Vines  have 
produced. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  February  when  I  decided 
to  lift  them,  and  I  had  then  to  consider  the  best  time 
fordoing  the  work.  I  wanted  a  crop  of  Grapes  from 
these  Vines  if  possible,  and  thia  made  me  hesitate  at 
first  to  lift  them  in  the  spring ;  yet  I  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  waiting  nntil  antumn  and  thus  lose  a  season ; 
besides  the  crop,  anticipating  they  would  produce  one, 
would  have  to  hang  upon  them  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  after  the  usual  time  for  lifting  in  autumn.  It 
was  early  in  March  before  suitable  boU  could  be  found, 
and  the  work  was  commenced  by  clearing  out  about 
i  yarda  of  the  old  border  from  one  end  of  the  house,  the 
border  being  inside.  The  new  border,  about  2J  yards 
wide,  was  made  and  the  roots  laid  into  it  before  the 
remainder  of  the  old  border  was  disturbed.  Another 
portion  was  then  removed  and  replaced  aa  before,  and 
BO  on  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The  strong 
fibreleas  roots  were  remarkable  for  their  black  unhealthy 
appearance.  These  were  shortened  considerably,  yet 
every  healthy  fibre  possible  was  preserved.  The  Vines 
had  many  dead  roots,  especially  near  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  and  the  principal  fibry  roots  they  possessed 
were  near  the  front  and  had  evidently  started  from  the 
collar  one  or  two  years  previously.  The  soil  the  new 
border  was  composed  of  was  fully  too  moist,  and  the 
Vines  in  conseqaence  had  no  water  for  a  long  time 
after  lifting. 

They  were  allowed  to  start  into  growth  naturally, 
and  it  was  thought  best  not  to  apply  fire  heat  until  the 
roots  bad  commenced  advancing.  The  Vines  started 
fairly  well,  and  the  house  was  closed  early  in  the  day 
while  the  sun  was  upon  it  and  with  a  moist  atmosphere. 
The  .time  between  the  lengthening-out  of  the  shoots 
and  the  action  of  the  roots  is  not  long  in  the  case  of 
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healthy  Vmes,  but  these  in  question  did  not  advance  for 
two  or  three  weeks ;  they  flagged  in  spite  of  syrmgmg 
when  the  aun  shone  upon  the  houae,  and  the  small 
leaves  nearest  the  atems  turned  yellow  and  fell  off. 
Anxiously  I  watched  the  Vines  day  by  day  going  back, 
and  even  made  preparation  for  raising  young  Vines  by 
pegging  one  or  two  small  Vines  I  possessed  of  suitable 
varieties  into  the  torf  of  the  border,  aa  I  concluded  the 
few  bunches— fifty  to  sixty  in  all— would,  like  the  small 
leaves,  eventually  turn  yellow  and  fell.  At  last  I 
hopefully  discovered  the  deeper  shade  of  green  making 
its  appearance  near  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf;  flagging 
became  less  freqnent,  and  in  a  very  short  tune  lateral 
growths  made  signs  of  pushing — all  satiafactory  indi- 
cations that  the  roots  had  commenced  to  do  their  duty, 
These  lateral  growths  were  encouraged  until  they  filled 
the  entire  roof,  crowding  being  avoided.  At  the  base 
they  were  encouraged  until  the  border  was  almost 
covered  and  the  top  resembled  a  thicket.  "What  about 
the  bunches?  some  may  ask.  A  few  turned  yellow 
and  fell,  but  fifty  finished  well  and  were  conspicuous 
for  their  large  berries.  These  Vmes  are  by  no  means 
handsome  when  pruned,  for  we  have  never  studied  the 
orthodox  system  of  spur-pruning  with  them,  and  they 
have  yearly  improved  in  the  number  and  size  of  the 
bunches  and  quahty  of  the  fruit. 

The  general  desire,  of  young  gardeners  especially,  is 
to  root  out  old,  or  what  we  may  term  old.  Vines  if  they 
are  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  plant  young  ones,  as 
from  them  something  gigantic  is  anticipated.  The 
first  thing,  then,  to  he  considered  is  the  requirements 
of  the  family  a  gardener  serves.  In  many  instances 
giant  bunches,  however  startling  they  may  be,  are  not 
so  serviceable  as  those  of  a  moderate  size.  When 
large  a  Vine  cannot  carry  so  many  bunoheB,  and  in 
consequence  Grapes  for  dessert  fail  long  before  thej 
would  if  the  Vines  bore  a  greater  numbar  of  smaller 
bunches.  My  advice,  then,  is,  where  the  production 
of  large  bunches  ia  not  the  primary  object  do  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  destroy  old  Vines,  These  in  many  cases 
when  properly  renovated  are  capable  of  yielding  after 
one  year  a  fall  crop  of  Grapes.  If  the  fruit  for  one 
year  on  exhausted  Vines  could  be  eacrific^d  they  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  recruiting  tbemselvea,  and 
would  in  all  probability  go  on  with  judicious  treatment 
and  moderate  cropping  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Some  contend  the  best  time  to  lift  Vines  ia  just 
before  the  foliage  falls.  It  may  be ;  but  rather  than 
disturb  them  with  a  crop  of  Grapes  hanging  I  would 
prefer  doing  the  work  in  spring  aome  time  before  ihe 
roots  commence  growing.  If  the  roots  are  entirely 
outside  and  there  is  no  means  of  protecting  the  new 
border  from,  heavy  rains,  especially  in  wet  low-lying 
localities,  the  spring  is  decidedly  preferable  to  late 
antumn  for  lifting.  I  do  not  condemn  autumn  lifting 
if  it  can  be  done  while  the  foliage  is  fresh,  the  crop 
cleared  from  the  Vines,  and  the  border  either  inside  or 
well  protected  outside,  for  they  would  make  roots  in 
autumn  before  the  foliage  faded,  which  would  assist 
them  materially  the  following  spring  when  starting 
into  growth.  It  ia  not  always  a  question  of  doing  this 
kind  of  work  at  the  season  regarded  as  the  best,  for 
such  operationa  have  frequently  to  be  done  when  cir- 
cumstances will  allow,  and  the  cultivator  can  procure 
fresh  soil  and  find  a  favourable  opportunity. 

Where  practicable  it  is  a  good  plan  to  clear  out  a 
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good  portion  of  the  exhausted  soil  at  the  front  of  the 
border,  add  fresh  compost,  and  then  peg  down  the  Vines, 
in  which  they  will  produce  a  good  quantity  of  healthy 
roots.  These  need  not  be  disturbed  when  the  lifting 
of  the  remaining  roots  is  done,  and  will  assist  wonder- 
fully in  sustaining  the  Vines  after  the  lifting  has  been 
completed.  Where  the  renovation  of  old  Vines  is  con- 
templated and  the  entire  border  cannot  be  renewed  for 
a  season  or  two,  the  plan  of  pegging  down  the  Vines 
as  suggested  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  may  be 
carried  out  now,  and  in  all  probability  will  well  repay 
for  the  time  and  trouble  devoted  to  the  work. 

"Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  extension  of 
lateral  growths  in  Vine  culture,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
liberal  growth  of  the  laterals  is  one  of  the  best  systems 
that  can  be  practised  with  newly  lifted  Vines,  or  of  Vines 
pegged  down  prior  to  lifting  as  described.  Without  a 
good  development  of  foliage  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
abundance  of  roots,  which  are  of  vital  importance  in 
recruiting  the  energies  and  restoring  the  lost  vigour  of 
exhausted  Vines.  It  is  not  difficult  to  achieve  success- 
ful results  in  renovating  old  Vines  if  only  the  work  is 
carried  out  with  care  and  the  after  treatment  conducted 
judiciously  and  intelligently. — ^W.  Bakdney. 


GARDENERS  AS  SERVANTS. 

FoME  correBpondence  which  has  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers  eince  we  last  wrote  upon  this  sabject  a  fortnight  back 
seeras  to  indicate  that  the  revenue  authorities  are  endeavouring 
to  exact  the  uttermost  farthing  in  the  matter  of  taxing  male 
servantB. 

The  question  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  As  far  back  as 
1854  and  1855  it  was  debated  whether  the  terms  of  the  Act 
then  in  force  (IG  and  17  Vic,  cap.  90)  included  labourers 
occasionally  employed  as  gardeners  in  the  itax  imposed  on 
gardeners  or  under  gardeners. 

*  Several  decisions  bearing  upon  the  point  will  be  found  in 
vol.  XV.  of  the  Cottage  Gardener^  page  387.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Land  and  Assessed  Taxes  and  the  Judges  differed 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  Act  above  mentioned. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1856,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Col.  Harcourt,  stated  that  "  he 
understood  that  the  conBtruction  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  revenue  department  was  this,  that  persons  who  were  regu- 
larly employed  for  a  whole  year,  ana  who  were  under  the 
direction  of  a  head  gardener,  should  be  regarded  as  under 
gardeners  ;  but  that  persons  who  were  only  casually  employed, 
and  who  were  engaged  in  such  duties  as  might  be  performed 
by  common  labourers — as,  for  isstance,  in  mowing  grass  or  in 
keeping  gravel  walks  in  order,  were  not  to  be  deemed  under 
gardeners."— (r»m/w,  March  Ath,  1866). 

ThiH  construction  would  seem  to  have  been  the  reasonable 
one  upon  the  wording  of  the  old  Acts,  and  it  is  in  accord  with 
our  opinion  expressed  in  our  issue  of  22nd  Feb.,  pa^  160, 
as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  new  Acts,  the  first  of 
which  (the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1869)  in 
fact  repealed  the  old  Act  as  to  gardeners,  and  brought 
them  within  the  general  definition  of  persons  taxable  as  male 
servants. 

The  more  we  consider  the  matter  the  more  we  are  surprised 
that  such  a  decision  as  that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Cooke  on  Capt. 
Patten's  case  should  have  been  given.  If  that  decision  oe 
correct,  anyone  employing  a  person  even  for  a  day  to  assist 
in  a  garden  is  liable  to  have  proceedings  instituted  against  him 
for  not  having  procured  a  license. 

I^his  is  absurii  upon  the  face  of  it.  Having  suburban  gar- 
dens put  into  order  occasionally  would  become  an  expensive 
operation  if,  in  addition  to  the  wages  paid  for  the  man  em- 
ployed, it  were  necessary  to  procure  a  15«.  license  before  the 
two  or  three  days'  work  could  be  legitimately  undertaken. 
This  can  never  Lave  been  intended,  and  if  Mr.  Cooke's  de- 


cision be  good  law  we  can  only  commend  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  and  express  an  earnest  hope  that 
a  short  Act  will  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible,  clearly  defining 
the  position  of  employers  of  labour  in  this  respect. 

We  trust  that  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  which 
Capt.  Patten's  or  some  similar  case  will  doubtless  be  taken  ere 
long,  will  be  such  as  to  render  any  further  legislation  upon  the 
subject  unnecessary. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS— RAISING   THEM    FROM  SEED. 

So-called  double  Dahlias  have  long  been  favourites  with 
the  florists,  and  their  beauty  has  added  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  many  a  horticultural  exhibition.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  intention  to  consider  the  histoiy  of  these  bow,  as  that  was 
fully  discussed  last  year  in  the  tfoumal  (page  315,  vol.  iv.), 
and  I  now  propose  referring  to  the  single  forms.  Fashion 
threatens  the  dethronement  of  the  double  forms  to  some  extent 
in  popular  favour  and  to  patronise  the  single  Dahlia  in  their 
stead.  We  do  not,  however,  desire  to  see,  neither  do  we  anti- 
cipate, a  marked  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  the  double 
varieties.  Both  are  worthy  the  cultivator's  care  ;  and  if,  as 
we  may  hazard  the  prediction,  a  more  extended  ^wth  of  the 
single  Kinds  may  lead  eventually  to  the  production  of  double 
flowers  with  flat  imbricated  florets,  wc  shall  hail  their  advent 
with  satisfaction. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  single  Dahlias  were  to  be 
found  almost  exclusively  in  botanical  collections,  and  their 
merits  as  decorative  plants  easy  of  cultivation  have  not  been 
recognised  or  sufficiently  appreciated  either  by  professional 
gardeners  or  amateurs.  They  are  now  fully  t(k  the  fore,  and 
amongst  those  who  have  taken  a  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  their  cultiva  ion,  and  who  have  been  successful  in  raising 
new  varieties  of  merit,  I  may  mention  the  worthy  Curators  of 
the  Oxford  and  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens.  In  the  former 
garden  most  of  the  oldest  kinds  have  been  in  cultivation  since 
the  date  of  their  introduction,  and  where  numbers  of  plants 
we  could  mention,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  to  cultivators, 
have  been  found,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  eminent  botanists. 
The  groups  of  Dahlia  coccinea  that  have  for  many  years 
adorned  a  series  of  circular  beds  in  the  Oxford  garden  with 
their  profusion  of  richly  coloured  flowers  have  well  illustrated 
the  fitness  of  this  class  of  plants  for  more  general  use,  espe- 
cially where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand.  The  kinds  that  I  have 
noted  here,  from  which  large  numbers  of  seedlings  have  been 
raised,  are  D.  Cervantesi,  D.  mexicana,  D.  gracilis,  D.  Merckii, 
D.  alba,  D.  scapigera,  and  D.  Paragon,  as  well  as  a  few  others 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention. 

The  seedling  plants  obtained  from  D.  gracilis  are  character- 
ised by  the  elegant  foliage  and  neat  habit  of  growth  of  their 
parent,  and  can  be  thus  readily  distinguished  from  the  off- 
spring of  any  of  the  others,  but  the  range  of  colours  produced 
&om  this  sort  so  far  is  only  limited.  This  latter  remark  also 
applies  to  those  of  D.  Cervantesi  and  D.  mexicana,  both  of 
which  produce  medium-sized  flowers,  having  for  the  most  part 
broad  well-rounded  florets.  The  old  and  generally  admu-ed 
D.  Paragon,  in  addition  to  being  a  sportive  kind,  has  established 
its  fame  as  a  prolific  parent  of  purple  or  maroon -coloured 
flowers  of  many  beautiful  hues.  Of  D.  scapigera,  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  and  moreover  very  distinct  sort,  there  are  two  or 
three  forms,  all  having  small  florets  of  somewhat  diaphanous 
texture,  which  are  slightly  cupped,  and  are  of  a  delicate  mauve 
tint  shaded  with  purplish  lilac  ;  the  most  desirable,  as  we 
think,  being  the  one  with  flowers  measuring  1^  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  notable  as  being  of  the  deepest  cplour. 

D.  alba  and  D.  Merckii  are  varieties  that  should  not  escape 
the  attention  of  those  who  do  not  already  possess  them.  They 
both  produce  pure  white  flowers,  which  render  them  most 
attractive  objects  in  the  flower  garden,  and  their  cut  blooms  are 
invaluable  for  table  decoration.  The  former  variety  appears 
to  have  been  so  far  an  especial  favourite  as  to  have  acquired 
from  different  growere  several  other  names,  while  the  latter  is 
a  comparatively  scarce  sort.  Considerable  interest,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  centred  in  these  two  Dahlias,  when  we  mention  tha' 
it  is  from  them  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter  has  succeeded  in  raising 
seedlings  that  are  the  parents  of  many  of  his  most  beautiful 
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varieties.  So  snccessful  has  he  been  in  producing  single 
Dahlias  from  seed,  that  it  is  due  to  him  to  place  on  record  the 
satisfactory  results  that  have  attended  his  efforts.  By  way  of 
Dlustxation  I  may  mention  that  in  a  bed  of  this  year's  seedlings 
a  large  proportion  of  the  flowers  possessed  the  qualities  to  be 
found  in  the  best  named  varieties  both  as  regards  the  form  of 
their  flowers  as  well  as  in  their  rich  diversity  of  colours. 

With  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  these  flowers  as  I  write, 
and  with  a  prospective  view  promising  tiie  fulfilment  of  greater 
expectations,  I  cannot  but  urge  the  opinion  tiiat  care  should 
be  exercised  by  growers  in  selecting  only  such  seedling  for 
naming  as  are  of  superlative  merit.  To  those  contemplating 
saving  seed  of  single  Dahlias  with  a  view  to  obtaining  varieties 
of  merit,  we  may  observe  that  the  flowers  are  in  a  high  degree 
susceptible  to  chance  impregnation  through  the  agency  of  the 
wind,  as  well  as  by  the  msects  by  which  they  are  always  more 
or  less  infested.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  state  that  they 
should  not  be  planted  too  close  to  the  double  varieties  if  the 
cultivator's  object  be  to  obtain  single  flowers. 

To  those  who  are  not  aware  how  easily  this  class  of  plants 
can  be  grown  we  offer  the  following  remarks.  To  insure  their 
flowering  the  same  year  seed  should  be  sown  not  later  than 
the  month  of  March,  for  if  sown  later,  unless  the  season  be 
very  favourable,  they  will  yield  but  few  flowers  :  however,  the 
tubers  from  those  that  do  not  happen  to  flower  the  same  season 
may  be  stored  as  customary  with  other  kinds,  and  will  amply 
repav  in  the  following  year  the  little  trouble  that  such  a  course 
involves.  Choose  flower  pots  or  pans  of  a  convenient  size, 
and  after  placing  sufficient  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  each  to 
insure  good  drainage  cover  them  wi  h  a  thin  layer  of  moss, 
and  then  fill  with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  thoroughly 
decayed  leaf  soil,  distribute  the  seed  thinly  on  an  even  surface, 
and  slightly  cover  them  with  fine  soil ;  they  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  60''  or  66**  Fahr.,  and  when  the 
young  plants  have  become  sufficiently  strong  remove  them  to  a 
cooler  temperature  and  harden  them  graduaUy  for  planting  out, 
as  early  in  May  as  practicable. 

If  sown  thinly  as  here  recommended  they  need  not  be  potted 
singly,  as  this  practice — no  matter  how  carefully  performed — 
tends  to  weaken  the  young  plants,  from  which  state  it  takes 
time  for  them  to  recover.  If  they  receive  similar  treatment  to 
that  generally  bestowed  on  raising  half-hardy  annuals,  such  as 
Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters,  and  Phlox  Drummondi,  they  will 
in  most  cases  fully  answer  the  grower's  expectations.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  use  some  care  in  separating  the  roots  of  the 
seedlings  in  removing  them  from  the  seed  pans  for  planting 
out,  wluch  should  be  effected  if  possible  in  showery  weather. 
If  planted  in  lines  or  groups  a  distance  of  not  less  than  3  feet 
should  be  allowed  between  the  plants,  and  they  ought  to  be 
afforded  some  protection  until  they  are  established.  There  is  not 
much  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  process  of  disbudding,  as 
this  only  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers,  which  in 
most  cases  cannot  be  considered  desirable.  In  conclusion,  the 
value  of  single  Dahlias  planted  with  a  view  to  producing  the 
most  pleasing  effects  in  combination  with  other  popular  garden 
plants  is  suggested  as  deserving  of  consideration. — S.  P.  E.  S, 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 
(  Continued  fro  m  page  1 74.) 

In  th«  following  notes  the  fif^uw  !>  S.  and  8  indicate  flnt  earlyj  second  earlj« 
and  late  Tarieties ;  the  months  the  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asterisks  those 
Tarieties  that  are  considered  the  best  for  market  purposes  by  the  respectlre 
cnltiTators. 

GLOVCSSTZitSHiRE. — 1.  Middle  to  end  of  March  for  gaidens;  a 
week  later  for  exposed  sitnations.  ^Riyers'  Royal  Ashleaf  and 
Hyatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Boil.— Deep  light  loam  on  gravel  subsoil. 
2.  Same  as  first  early.  *Early  Rose  and  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
8.  Seining  of  March  for  ganlens,  fortnight  later  in  exposed 
Bitoations.  *Magnnm  Bonum  and  Reading  Hero.  Manures  and 
Application. — In  gardens  I  apply  a  moderate  quantity  of  farm, 
yard  manure  in  the  autumn  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  artificial 
manure  in  the  spring  at  the  time  of  planting.  In  fields  I 
have  used  ordinary  manure,  also  bone  dust  in  moderation  at 
the  time  of   planting,  without  any  injurious  consequences  as   re- 

Srds  disease,  but  a  large  quantity  of  manure  increases  the 
lease  very  much.  General  Culture.— It  \b  found  by  some  cultiya- 
tors  that  the  crop  of  Potatoes  is  very  much  increased  by  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  manure  both  ordinary  and  artificial,  and 


as  the  expense  •!  enltiyation,  rent,  Ac.,  continue  very  much  the 
same  there  is  more  margin  of  profit.  There  may  be  no  objection  to 
this  if  the  produce  is  all  consumed,  but  the  use  of  Potatoes  grown 
in  this  manner  for  seed  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  They 
haye  the  mycelium  of  the  fangns  largely  developed  in  them,  and  can- 
not fail  to  reproduce  it  on  an  extended  scale  the  following  year :  in 
fact  the  Magnum  Bonum  is  the  only  Potato  up  to  the  present  time 
which  has  not  broken  down  under  such  treatment.  Specially  pre- 
pared tubers  should  be  grown  for  seed.  The  planter  should  send  to  a 
nursenrman  for  his  stock  of  tubers  for  planting,  or  devote  a  special 
plot  of  c^und  on  his  farm  for  raising  seed  tubers  for  use  the  follow- 
ing year.— Frbdbrick  Bbavsndxb,  The  Fir»^  Cirencester, 

1.  From  the  1st  to  2(yth  of  March.  ^Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf, 
Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  *Myatt*s  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Light 
soil  and  in  sheltered  situations.  2.  Latter  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April.  Gloucestershire  Kidney  and  '^Rintoul's  Early  Don.  Boil.— 
Medium.  9.  First  and  second  weeks  in  March.  *Magnnm  Bonum, 
^Scotch  Champion,  and  ^Paterson's  Victoria.  Boil.— Medium. 
Manures  and  Application. — ^Well-decaved  farmyard  manure  and  coal 
ashes  are  freely  used,  the  latter  especially  where  the  ground  is  inclined 
to  be  heavy  ;  road  scrapings  and  leaf  soil  are  found  to  be  of  great 
service.- WILLAM  Nash,  Badminton  Gardens, 

1.  February  and  March.  Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  Soil. — 
Li^ht.  2.  March.  *Prince  Arthur  and  fGIoucestershire  Kidney. 
Boil. — Light.  8.  April.  Schoolmaster  and  ^Magnum  Bonum.  Soil. — 
Rather  heavy,  considering  it  is  resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion. Manures  and  Application. — ^I^ves,  stable  dung,  and  garden 
refuse,  Ac,  well  incorporated  together  forms  the  principal  manures 
used  here.  Gkneral  Culture. — We  never  apply  manure  direct  for 
Potatoes,  but  rather  stimulate  about  the  time  of  earthing  up  with  dij 
wood  ashes,  a  little  soot,  and  Peruvian  guano  mixed  together  and  lert 
in  a  heap  twelve  hours  before  using.— Thomas  Shibglss,  Tortworth 
Gardens,  Falfield, 


Hampshire.—!.  February.  'Rivers*  Royal  Ashleaf,  Myatt's 
Prolific  Kidney,  Veitch*s  Improved  Ashleaf;  and  *Bxtra  Early  Ver- 
mont. Soil. — The  soil  is  a  light  stony  loam  resting  on  a  gravel 
bottom.  2.  March  and  first  week  in  April.  ^Schoolmaster,  *rater- 
Bon's  Victoria,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Covent  Garden  Perfection. 
Soil. — These  are  planted  in  a  soil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
vegetable  manure.  8.  Third  week  in  February  and  first  week  in 
March.  *Magnum  Bonum,  *Scotch  Champion,  *Dalmahoy,  and 
Lapstone.  Boil . — Medium  loam ,  and  consisting  principally  of  peat  with 
sand.  Manures  and  Application. — I  apply  to  the  soil  in  which  the 
first  earlies  are  planted  a  good  quantity  of  w^l-decayed  leaf  soil  with 
a  small  proportion  of  soot.  The  second  earlies  are  planted  in  a  com- 
post of  stable  manure  and  guano  in  small  quantities.  For  the  late 
varieties  I  add  to  the  soil  before  planting  a  good  share  of  farmyard 
manure.  General  Culture. — Plant  the  tubers  in  rows  from  2  to  8  feet 
apart  according  to  the  haulm  they  mak^  the  Magnum  Bonum  and 
other  varieties  make  such  a  vigorous  growth  that  I  allow  them  8  feet 
between  in  the  rows,  and  the  tubers  2  feet  apart.  They  are  frequently 
hoed  and  kept  clear  of  weeds  when  growing.  As  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  up  they  are  earthed.  Last  season  I  had  very  few  diseased 
tubers.— HSKRT  Charlbs  Oglb,  Ohilworth  Manor  Gardens,  near 
Romaey, 

1.  Middle  of  February.  *Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Buttons'  Fill- 
basket,  and  *CoIdstream.  Boil.— Very  light  sandy  loam,  trenched 
deeply  and  manured  with  vegetable  (leaf)  soil  every  year.  2.  Middle 
of  March.  Woodstock  Kidney,  Lapstone,  and  *Covent  Garden  Per- 
fection. Boil. — Similar  to  the  last,  and  trenched  every  year,  but  it  is 
manured  in  alternate  years  only.  8.  First  week  in  April.  ^Reading 
Hero,  *Magnum  Bonum,  and  "^Paterson's  Victoria.  Soil. — ^A  loam  of 
medium  texture,  which  is  trenched  every  alternate  year,  and  long 
stable  manure  worked  in.  General  Culture.— The  early  and  second 
early  kinds  are  planted  in  drills  4  inches  deep,  2  feet  apait,  and 
15  inches  from  set  to  set,  and  are  covered  in  with  the  hand ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  tops  are  above  ground  are  earthed  up  in  the  way  Potatoes 
usually  are  earthed  when  about  a  foot  high.  This  protects  them 
from  nx>st^  and  no  other  earthing  up  is  needed.  The  late  kinds  are 
planted  with  broad-pointed  dibbers  4  inches  deep,  and  are  earthed 
when  the  tops  are  about  9  inches  high. — W.  Wildsmith,  The  Gardens, 
ffeck/UId  Place,  WincJifield. 

1.  As  soon  after  March  1st  as  the  ground  is  found  in  good  condi- 
tion. '^Earlv  Hammersmith,  ^Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Rivers'  Royal 
Ashleaf,  and  Mona's  Pride.  Boil. — Old  garden  soil ;  originally  heavy 
clay,  now  moderately  light  and  full  of  vegetable  matter.  2.  End  of 
March.  *Snowflake,  Woodstock  Kidney,  *Co vent  Garden  Perfection, 
and  Lapstone.  Soil. — Same  as  for  first  earlies.  8.  From  Ist  to  20th 
of  April.  *Suttons'  Reading  Hero,  Scotch  Champion,  ^Paterson's 
Victoria,  and  Daknahoy.  Soil. — Heavy  clay.  Manures  and  Appli- 
cation.— In  rich  garden  ground  I  have  obtained  the  best  rcsnlts  from 
the  use  of  wood  ashes  and  charred  rubblnh  strewn  rather  thickly  over 
the  sets  when  planted.  Heavy  dressings  of  rich  manure  usually  pre- 
dispose to  disease ;  but  on  ordinary  farming  land  manure  is  necessary, 
but  ought  to  be  applied  and  ploughed-in  in  the  autumn.  (General 
Culture. — Potatoes  once  planted  only  require  to  be  kept  free  fi'om 
weeds  until  fit  to  be  earthed  up.  Peruvian  guano  is  strewn  between 
the  rows  at  the  rate  of  about  2  cwt.  per  acre  just  previous  to  that 
operation  being  performed.— Jambs  Bell,  Stratkeldsaye,  \Mnc?^ld, 
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1.  First  week  in  November  or  first  week  in  February.  Bivers' 
Royal  Asbleaff  Afyatt's  Prolific  Aahleaf,  King  ot  tbe  Earlies,  and 
Porter's  Excelsio'*.  Soil. — Grey  sand  on  sandstone  or  limestone  sub- 
soil. 2.  End  of  February  or  first  week  in  March.  Dalmahoy,  Daniers 
White  Elephant,  Walker's  Improved  Regent,  and  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock. Soil. — Hazel  soil  on  gravel  subsoil.  8.  From  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April.  Magnum  Bonum,  Scotch  Champion. 
Paterson's  Victoria,  and  Schoolmaster.  Soil. — Sandy  loam  on  mila 
brickearth  or  marl  subsoil.  Manures  and  Application. — For  applica- 
tion in  the  autumn  farmyard  or  stable  manure  or  green  vegetable 
crops  such  as  late  Turnips  or  Mustard  dug  or  ploughed  under.  For 
the  spring,  artificial  manures  6  cwt  of  Peruvian  guano  and  4  cwt. 
of  German  kainit,  applied  in  admixture  with  damp  ashes  in  the 
trench  or  farrow  witn  the  sets  at  planting  time.  We  have  found 
when  guano  formerly  contained  14  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  that  6  cwt. 
alone  proved  superior  to  any  amount  of  other  kinds  of  manure 
which  we  could  apply,  and  this  was  the  case  on  all  soils  to  all 
varieties  of  Potatoes  under  our  experiments.  General  Culture.— 
Autumn  cultivation  must  be  done  either  by  the  spade  or  plough 
12  inches  in  depth,  or  to  be  effected  by  a  cultivating  implement  or 
subsoiler  with  tines  only  immediately  after  harvest  or  earlier.  Any 
couch  or  weeds  to  be  forked  out  first  week  in  November,  and  again 
before  the  last  digging  or  ploughing  the  first  week  in  February. 
Plant  whole  tubers  of  medium  sice  not  less  than  9  inches  deep  either 
in  the  autumn  or  spring,  in  the  first  case  to  avoid  frost,  in  the  latter 
o  aroid  disease,  for  we  have  noticed  that  the  soundest  tubers  always 
lie  deepest  in  tne  soil  in  those  seasons  when  the  disease  appears. 
Early  sorts  of  Potatoes  to  be  planted  18  inches  in  the  lines  and  22 
to  24  inches  between  the  lines;  the  second  earlies  at  80  inches 
between  the  lines  and  20  inches  in  the  lines.    The  late  sorts  are 

flanted  8  feet  apart  between  the  rows  and  2  feet  apart  in  the  lines, 
n  earthing  at  the  wide  distance  the  deeper  the  furrow  the  better.— 
JOSBPH  BlunDell,  Land  Agent,  Southampton. 


HRIIKF0RDSHTBS.—1.  Yeltch's  Improved  AshUaf,  Rivers'  Royal 
Ashleaf,  and  Mona's  Pride.  2.  Lady  Psget,  Coldstream  or  Smith's 
Early,  and  Covent  Garden  Perfection.  8.  Lapstone,  Snowfiake,  and 
Schoolmaster.  Field.  —  Scotch  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum. 
General  Culture. — I  have  not  grown  twelve  kinds  of  Potatoes,  con- 
sequently I  cannot  undertake  to  name  that  number  of  varieties  which 
shall  eclipse  the  endless  new  sorts  now  bewildering  the  public ;  but  I 
grow  the  following,  and  find  them  suitable  to  my  soil  and  requirements. 
I  never  use  animal  manure  when  planting.  I  plant  earlv  in  February 
and  March,  place  the  tubers  or  sets  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
then  dress  with  a  mixture  of  charred  earth,  lime,  and  welUpnlverised 
soil  from  old  Vine  borders.  Ridses  9  inches  high  are  then  formed 
over  the  rows  of  sets,  and  the  work  is  finished  until  the  young  growths 
begin  to  push  through.  Our  soil  being  cold  and  heavy,  I  find  sur- 
face planting  favourable  to  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Of 
the  two  varieties  named  4or  field  culture.  Champions  are  fast  gaining 
upon  Magnum  Bonum,  as  they  are  superior  in  quality  and  command 
the  best  price  in  the  market.  Neither  of  them  is  disease-proof. — 
W.  COLBMAN.  Eoitnar  CaHlt  Garden$,  Udbuiy. 


Hrrtfordshirb— 1.  From  the  middle  of  February.  Old  Ashleaf, 
Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  and  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  SoiL—Light, 
on  gravelly  subsoil.  2.  March.  Smith's  Early  or  Coldstream,  Rector 
of  Woodstock,  ^School master,  and  Balmahoy.  8.  From  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April.  Paterson's  Victoria.  Scotch 
Champion,  and  "^Magnum  Bonum.  Manures  and  Application.— -No 
manure  is  used  unless  ground  is  in  poor  condition,  vfhen  stable 
manure  is  preferred.  General  Culture. — For  first  early  Potatoes  I 
usually  select  some  good  tubers  of  tbe  old  Ashleaf,  layins  them 
singly  on  the  fruit-room  fioor  or  any  light  cool  place  until  the  first 
week  in  May.  They  have  then  made  shoots  from  8  to  4  inches  long, 
and  are  planted  on  a  warm  sunny  border  in  rows  about  20  inches 
apart,  laying  them  in  the  trenches  as  the  ground  is  being  dug,  pro- 
tecting with  boughs  if  weather  is  frosty.  These  are  ready  for  toble  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  those  planted  in  f^bmary. — Richard  RuFrBTT, 
Panthanffer. 

1.  1st  to  middle  of  March,  and  the  same  time  for  the  second 
earlies.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  ♦Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  and  ♦Paterson's  Victoria.  Soil.— These  Potatoes  are  in- 
variably grown  here  in  the  gardens,  and  generally  follow  crops  which 
have  been  previously  dressed  heavily  with  farmyard  manure.  The 
soil  has  only  been  under  cultivation  for  six  years,  and  is  chiefly  of  a 
medium  texture  resting  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  soil  is  the 
same  for  the  second  earlies.  2.  Prince  Arthur,  the  ♦Schoolmaster, 
Huntingdon,  and  Covent  Garden  Perfection.  8.  Middle  to  end  of 
March.  ♦Scotch  Champion,  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  ^nd  Wormleighton 
Seedling.  Soil.— These  are  always  cultivated  on  the  farm,  and  the 
character  of  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  free,  open  texture  1  to  1^  foot  in 
depth,  resting  upon  a  coarse  gravelly  substratum.  Horse  manure 
is  chiefly  used  for  field  cultivation  ploughed  in  about  the  beginning 
of  October  at  about  eighteen  loads  per  acre,  and  when  planting  we 
prefer  using  a  sprinkling  of  Clay's  fertiliser  before  covenng  the  sets 
with  the  plough.  General  Culture.— For  the  early  varieties  grown  in 
the  ^dens  the  soil  is  thrown  up  into  ridges  2^  feet  wide,  remaining 
in  this  state  all  the  winter ;  when^l^^^the.fg^  are  placed  betwe^ 


them  and  the  ridges  levelled.  When  sufficiently  advanced  the 
Potatoes  are  earthed  up  again  and  kept  clean.  The  late  varietiei 
grown  in  the  field  are  planted  after  the  plough,  setting  the  plough  bo 
that  every  third  furrow  is  seeded,  using  medium-sixed  sets  1  foot 
apart  and  2  feet  9  inches  between  the  rows.  When  ready  the  horae 
hoe  is  applied  between  the  rows,  and  they  are  ultimately  earthed  up. 
—J.  Mtsrs,  The  Grove,  near  Watford. 


H UNTINO  DORBH  IBB.— 1 .  Middle  to  the  end  of  February.  ♦Myatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Hammersmith  Kidney,  and 
Alpha,  very  early.  Soil. — Medium  loam,  and  if  possible  a  south- 
west aspect;  well  drained.  2.  Beginning  of  March.  ♦Paterson's 
Victoria,  Matchless,  Snowfiake,  and  York  Regent  Soil.— Soil  in- 
clined to  be  rather  heavy.  8.  The  end  of  March  and  first  week  in 
April.  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  Red-skinned  Flourball,  Champion,  and 
Bresee's  Climax.  Soil.— Generally  rather  a  heavy  loam.  Manures 
and  Application. — For  early  crops,  half-decomposed  leaves  applied 
under  and  over  the  sets  makes  a  good  manure.  The  Potatoes  oome 
out  clean,  and  generally  of  good  quality.  For  later  crops,  spent 
hotbeds  and  stable  litter  I  sometimes  use.  By  inoorporating  them 
with  the  soil  in  the  autumn  before  planting,  and  a  little  guano,  not 
more  than  4  cwt.  an  acre,  sown  over  the  drills  at  the  time  of  planting 
before  covering  the  seed,  will  both  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  crop.  General  Culture.— The  soil  here  is  generally 
of  a  tenacious  character  and  clay  subsoil,  so  that  named  is  what  we 
use  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  A  plan  that  I  find  snooeeda 
well  i»— In  the  autumn  after  applying  the  manure,  dig  deeply,  and 
ridge  up  as  roughly  as  possible  in  8-feet  ridges,  thus  leaving  the  soil 
well  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  infioencea,  which  causes  it  to  pul- 
verise and  work  much  better  in  spring.  Before  planting  level  the 
bottom  of  the  ridges  with  the  prongs  of  a  fork  or  a  rough  iron  rake, 
then  plant  the  sets  and  cover  with  the  soil,  then  the  seed  is  all  sur- 
rounded by  soil  that  has  been  well  exposed  to  the  weather.  I  have 
obtained  larger  crops  from  Potatoes  planted  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber than  from  those  planted  alongsiae  in  spring,  even  after  standing 
the  severe  winters  of  1879,  1880,  and  1880-81 ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  ground  under  crops  can  be  secured  in  condition  to  oarr^  it  out 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  proper  time.— William  Kbnnbdt,  KmbeiUm 
Cattle. 

1.  If  the  land  is  in  good  order  the  middle  of  March.  ♦Old  Ashleaf, 
♦Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Buttons'  First  and 
Best.  Soil.— Good  deep  loam  on  clay.  2.  Middle  March.  School- 
master, ♦Reading  Russet,  ♦Prizetaker,  and  Suttons'  Fillbasket.  8% 
Beginning  of  March.  ♦Magnum  Bonum.  Beading  Hero,  ♦Scotch 
Champion,  and  Paterson's  Victoria.  Manures  and  Application.— 
Stable  manure  for  the  early  kinds,  with  a  dressing  of  soot  and  Arnica' 
manure  or  guano ;  soot  ana  Amies'  manure  for  late  kinds  after  a  crop 
that  has  been  well  manured  the  year  before.  (General  Culture. — ^Land 
should  be  dug  or  ploughed  early  before  Christmas,  and  the  oftener  it  ia 
moved  when  dry  the  better.  Plant  earl^  varieties  2  feet  apart  in  the 
rows  and  1  foot*  from  set  to  set.  Late  kinds  8  feet  apart  and  1^  foot 
between  the  rows,  and  thin  them  when  well  up,  ovXj  leaving  the 
two  main  shoots ;  earth  up  twice. — Robert  Stowb,  Ktmbolum. 

1.  Last  half  of  February.  ♦Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  ♦Myatfs 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  ♦Early  Shaw,  and  Coldstream.  Soil. — ^Loam,  medium 
texture,  resting  on  gravel.  2.  March.  Lapstone,  ♦Early  Rose, 
♦Dalmahoy,  and  Schoolmaster.  8.  March.  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Pater- 
son's Victoria,  ♦Scotch  Regent,  and  ♦Fluke.  Manures  and  Appli- 
cation.— Stable  and  farmyara  manure,  well  decayed,  should  be  applied 
in  the  autumn,  and  if  possible  the  land  to  be  dug  before  Chriatmaa 
and  left  rough.  General  Culture.— In  planting  the  sets  I  prefer  dzilla 
drawn  6  inches  deep  instead  of  dibbling,  the  first  earlies  2  feet  apart, 
the  second  and  late  varieties  80  inches.  The  sets  should  be  at  least 
a  foot  apart  in  the  drills.  When  the  plants  are  up  two  hoeings  are 
beneficial  before  earthing  to  extirpate  weeds  and  promote  growth. 
A  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  .essential  for  Potato  culture, 
and  the  late  kinds  should  not  be  dug  until  the  skins  are  well  set,  ana 
choosing,  if  posi>ible,  dry  weather  for  harvesting  them.— A.  Harduto, 
The  Gardens,  Orion  LongueviUe. 


Kbnt. — 1.  Early  in  March.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  and  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  Boil. — Heavy  in  all  cases.  2.  March.  Schoolmaster. 
8.  End  of  March.  ♦Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion.  General  Culture. 
— No  manure  is  used  here  for  Potatoes.  Schoolmaster  is  a  first-clasa 
Potato,  but  with  us  is  very  liable  to  disease.  Magnum  Bonum  and 
the  Champion  are  of  the  finest  quality  if  left  in  the  ground  till 
October ;  some  were  not  lifted  till  November  last  year,  owing  to 
the  wet,  and  no  Potatoes  could  be  better.  Schoolmaster,  owing  to 
its  liability  to  disease,  will  not  be  grown  again. — R.  Gray,  Chevtning, 
Sevenoakt, 

1.  Early  in  March  if  the  ground  is  suitable.  Old  Ashleaf,  Veitch's 
Improved  Ashleaf,  and  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Light  solL 
2.  Middle  of  March.  Woodstock  Kidney,  Jackson's  Kidney,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  and  Schoolmaster.  8.  For  all  varieties.  Magnum  BonumL 
Paterson's  Victoria,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Champion.  Manures  and 
Application. — I  chiefiy  use  horse  manure  applied  m  the  autumn  ;  but 
if  the  ground  is  very  wet  turn  it  up  roughly,  and  throw  the  dung  on 
the  top  with  the  ashes  from  all  the  burnt  rubbish,  and  fork  it  in  in 
..»nafrT-FfiM>«?lC"r*M';»i  ^  Gardef4,  N^rO^i^p^TifilMty  ^.  , 
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1.  Heeooa  or  third  w«ek  in  March.   Hart's  SelMtod  A*UMf,  Beantr 

of  Hebron,  ■Climin  or  Early  Goodrich,  •Eatij  Bwe,  and  ■Kentiati 
Inricta.  Soil.— Light  and  challtj  land.  S.  CoTent  Garden  Perfection, 
■Pnde  of  America,  •Beauty  of  Kect.  aod  'Woodstock  Kidney.  8. 
•lAte  Rose,  ■Magnnm  Bonum  Heading  Hero,  and  "Adirondac  or 
Bchoolm aster.  Boil.— All  of  these  are  good  on  light  and  medium 
■oils.  On  bog  land  Schoolmaster  it  the  beat,  and  I  hare  found  it  for 
foor  years  qnile  free  from  diiease ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  general 
field  cnitare,  being  perhaps  the  most  ill-shaped  tnber  In  enltiTation. 
Minnres  and  AppHoalion.— There  is  nothing  liks  good  farmyard 
manure  kept  over  a  year  and  tnraed  sereriJ  times.  I  have  used 
this  for  the  mat  eight  yean  in  growing  my  Ihow  Potatoes  tor  th« 
International  Eihibition.  I  have  tried  some  chemicalB,  the  heat  of 
which  I  haTS  (ouod  baa  been  Amies'.  General  Culture.- Tp  inenre 
a  good  crop  hare  the  land  tamed  up  roughly  during  the  winter 
mouths,  and  thongh  it  may  seem  an  eipensivc  matter,  I  think  that 
we  pbould  find  that  to  dig  the  ground  for  Potatoes  would  be  the  wa^ 
to  insure  larger  crops.  Another  great  secret  is  in  keeping  the  soil 
well  worked  amongst  them  till  the  haulm  is  Blrong.  I  nsnally 
plant  the  sets  2  fee',  apart  for  Ashleafs  and  early  kinds,  2  feet  6  or 
9  iDchea  for  atrong-growing:  kinds,  but  I  alwaji  have  a  saoond  Crop 
to  come  on  In  them,  either  Saroya,  Brnuels  Sprouts,  Kale,  or  PaipU 
Top  Uammoth  Taniip,  aod  this  year  I  tried  a  small  piece  of  Swedes, 
bnt  the  soil  was  too  poor.— Pnsn,  T.  Haht,  Favertham. 


We  hkTfi  precued  Ji  rew  flgnrw  of  the  moit  distinct  of  the 
variatiaiu  wbicii,  apart  from  present  fotereet,  will,  we  hope,  ha 
Tataable  for  fatnre  reference,  for  Mnoog  other  of  our  daily  expe- 
riences  we  find  that,  however  often  anyUiiiig  is  ntUed  in  the  gar- 
dening preia  we  represent,  the  Mme  question  is  certain  to  crop 
iipagMD,  and  ioqneitioiiiof  this  peculiar  kind  figures  MeMmnoa 


ZYGOPETALDM  MACKAYI  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Or  what  are  known  as  "good  all-ronnd"  Orchids  the  true  old 
Z^gopetalnm  Mackayi  is  certainly  sot  the  wont,  blooming  as  it 
generally  does  during  the  dnil  winter  months,  when  Sowers  are 
scares  and  flowert  with  a  rammer-like  fragranca  most  valued. 
But  what  ia  the  true  Z.  Mackayt?  Well,  you  can  look  at  the 
figures  in  the  "Botanical  Ttegister"  for  1844,  or  in  Loddiges' 
"Botanical  Cabinet,"  1186,  where  a  form  o(  it  is  figured  as  Z.  in- 
termedium;  then  in  the  latter  work,  t.  167 1,  is  Z.  Mackaji,  to 
also  in  Paxton'a  ■■  Uagaiine  of  Botany,"  vol.  iii.,  t.  97  ;  in  Lind- 
ley's  "  Sertum  OrchidaceuuD,"  t.  7,  as  in  "  Botanical  Magaiine," 
1 2748.  Perhaps,  having  looked  at  all  these  portraits,  you  will 
be  "a  bit  fuuy,"  as  ia  the  description  applied  by  plaia  roikshire 
folk  to  a  man  in  that  state  when  he  can  swear  to  "  two  moon*  at 
once."  At  any  rate,  none  of  tbeae  figares,  good  as  they  may  be, 
do  fnll  justice  to  the  plant  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  J.  Towns. 
head  Hackay,  LL.U.,  the  first  Curator  of  the  Trinity  Uallege  Bo- 
tulcnl  Gardeiu  at  Dublin,  and  figured  in  this  Journal  last  week. 


Flf.  M.— ZjgopMalam  InEensedlimi  type. 

more  eloquent  than  any  amount  of  merely  descriptive  matter. 
1^'ig.  G3  represents  Z.  Uackayi  as  often  seen,  but  it  is  a  variety  ' 
smaller  and  paler  in  colour  than  Ibe  true  epecies.  Fig.  G4  is  Z.  in- 
termedium, Loddiges' type;  andSg.  66  (page  l!ie}  a  distinct  variety  - 
of  the  same.  Most  of  tbecoolrOTersy  relating  to  newly  iatroiluced 
Orchida  and  other  plaols  might  be  prevented  bj  a  good  figure 
being  given  as  sood  atier  its  inlroduction  as  may  be.  If  an  im- 
porter knows  for  certain  what  his  plants  really  are  he  can  readily 
get  a  good  and  faithful  likeness  of  it,  and  if  he  does  not  know  the 
less  "  descriptive  matter"  he  indulges  in  the  better.  This  much 
ett  pattant ;  hut  now  we  mast  return  to  our  tex'.  If  possible 
"  first  calch  your  hare  " — that  is,  procure  a  plant  of  the  true  old 
Z.  Uackayi  ;  if  not  that,  then  secure  the  best  variety  you  may. 
It  is  easily  grown.  Although  Brazilian  it  makes  grand  gronth  in 
a  cool  airy  house  during  summer.  The  largr'tt  growths  we  ever 
saw  were  made  in  a  cool,  moist,  airy,  and  partially  shaded  Odon- 
tt^lottnm  house.  Everyone  admired  them,  but,  alas  1  they  did 
not  flower,  and  one's  employer  is  apt  to  fancy  "  nothing  hut 
leaves" — no  return  for  cultural  eipenses.  The  Mexican-house 
temperature  was  next  tried  :  90°  on  hot  days,  no  shade,  no  fire 
heat  at  night,  when  the  leroperature  tell  to  46°  or  60°  very  often. 
So  grown  the  bulbs  wen  smaller,  the  leaves  shorter,  and  almoat 
yellow  rather  than  gteen,  hut  the  growths  were  sturdy  and  vigor- 
ous. Some  gave  two  spike*,  each  spike  bearing  seven  to  nine 
Bowers.  Once  in  flower  the  blossoms  are  deliciousiy  fragrant,  and 
endure  fresh  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Singularly  enough  the  flowers 
lose  Ihi  1 '  odour  as  night  approaches — a  curious  coulrast  to  those 
of  the  AngiEecnms,  Nicotiana  affinis,  and  other  plants,  which  only 
become  fragrant  as  darkness  approaches.  A  compost  of  librons 
peat,  sphagnum,  and  broken  crocks  is  most  suilsbie,  and  abund* 
ance  o!  water  when  growing  should  be  the  rule. — Zvoos. 


n^,  l)^-.Zrtapst>Iam  ICaokayt,  var. 

page  179.  The  fact  Is,  In  going  about  pretty  frequently  from  one 
good  garden  to  another  one  becomes  convinced  Qiat  this  "  grand 
old  man  "  amongst  Orchids  is  very  variable  also,  there  being  in- 
deed a  sliding  scale  of  these  variations  from  Z.  Mackayi  minor,  a 
pretty  little  thing  with  Sowers  an  inch  or  »a  in  diameter,  up 
through  the  forms  known  as  Z.  intermediuot  or  Z.  velntinnm  of 
Loddiges',  until,  having  ascended  a  "Jacob's  ladder  "  of  seven  or 
elffht  steps  at  the  least,  we  find  also  and  beauty  and  fr^rance 
all  combined  in  what  we  call  the  true  old  Z.  Mackayi,  but  whiob 
is  often  known  as  Z.  Hai:lcaylgigBntenmiatha  few  gardens  where 
itU  o  be  found. 


EARLY  AKD  LATE-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Ebbing  inquiries  in  the  Journal  about  late-fiowering  Chrys- 
anthemums, I  tieg  to  state  my  experience  in  securing  a  supply  of 
blooms  from  Ibe  middle  of  November  to  ITebrnary  19th  from 
about  eighty  varieties.  The  Bist  to  come  into  fiawer  were  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Gluck.  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Emily  Dale,  Urs.  Geo,  Bundlo, 
White  and  Golden  Beverley,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Queen  of  England, 
Mrs.  HufflngtoD.  Empress  uf  India,  and  many  others  in  succes- 
sion. About  Christmas  I  had  a  quantity  of  fine  blooms  to  cut 
from.  On  Friday,  19lh  of  January,  I  was  requested  in  particular 
to  cut  a  tray  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  for  a  ball,  ibe  following 
being  the  varletiea  : — Cherub,  Novelty,  Julia  I.agrav6re,  Ur.  Astie, 
Qoldcn  Cedo  Nulli.  Peter  the  Great,  St.  Michael.  General  Brain- 
bridge.  Aregina,  White  Cedo  Nntll.  Lady  Slade,  Miss  Hope,  Miss 
Mary  Morgan,  Faust,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Blonde  Beauty,  White 
Sve,  Ladj  Hudinge,  Eleanor,  Mr.  Howe  (which  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  best),  White  Christine,  Duke  of  Edmburgh,  and  a  few 
others.  Alter  ibat  1  received  oiders  from  my  employers  to  save 
a  few  blooms  if  possible  until  tbe  middle  of  February,  as  they 
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ahonld  like  some  for  a  wedding,  and  on  Febiaarjr  13th  I  again 
cat  a  quantity  of  blooms  from  the  following  Tarieties  :— Robert 
Bruce,  Elaine,  Golden  Christine,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newinprton,  Fair 
Maid  of  Gnerasey,  Jewess,  White  Venns,  Bronze  Jardin  des 
Plaotes,  BcT.  R.  T.  Briggs,  Lad j  Margaret,  Pink  Yenns,  Maraboat, 
Model  of  Perfection,  Rosinante,  Countess  of  Dadley,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Princess  Lonise,  Ethel,  and  George  Sands. 

I  have  had  Mr.  Barns,  a  Japanese  variety,  this  last  four  years, 
and  have  not  succeeded  in  flowering  it  I  should  like  to  hear  if 
any  of  your  readers  have  found  it  satiBfactory. — T.  B.,  Kynsalf 
Atidlem* 


WATERING  AND  DRAINAGE. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  (page  152)  about  my  notes  on 
watering  are  both  timely  and  reasonable.  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
my  notice  properly  called  to  anything  I  write  which  may  appear 
inconsistent  with  something  in  former  articles.  It  is  quite  true 
that  I  attach  great  importance  to  thorough  drainage  of  Vine 
borders,  and  in  my  treatise  on  the  subject  it  is  stated  that  a 
depth  of  8  or  10  inches  of  rubble  was  placed  under  the  soil ;  but 
it  IS  also  distinctly  stated  that  letting  off  the  superfluous  water 
was  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  principal,  reason  for  placing  it 
there.  Two  oiher  reasons  are  given,  and  as  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  state  them  plainer  I  will  quote  them  : — "  The  subject  of 
aeration  is  a  very  important  one,  and  possibly  not  fully  under- 
stood ;  but  this  much  we  know,  that  the  roots  of  plants  cannot 
live  without  air,  that  air  follows  each  supply  of  water  given  to  the 
border,  and  that  the  system  of  drainage  which  allows  a  great 
quantity  of  water  to  be  applied  necessarily  gives  abundact 
aeration." 

Another  reason  given  is  that  ''  brickbats  and  similar  material 
have  some  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  above  them,  not 
only  from  the  warmth  contained  in  themselves,  but  from  the  body 
of  air  contained  in  the  interstices,  and  which,  being  cut  off  from 
direct  contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  that  outside, 
must  vary  but  very  slightly  ;"  and  this  is  emphasised  by  adding 
that,  **I  consider  that  those  who  insert  drain  pipes  vertically 
through  their  borders  to  connect  the  air  of  the  drainage  with  that 
of  the  ordinary  atmosphere  make  a  mistake  and  neutralise  to 
some  extent  the  good  offices  of  the  rubble,  because  they  make  it 
possible  for  a  circalation  of  air  to  take  place  otherwise  than 
through  the  border.*' 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  allowing  means  of  exit 
for  superfluous  water  ;  but  supposing  I  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining exactly  how  much  water  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  borders 
merely  to  keep  them  sufficiently  moist,  I  certainly  should  not  at 
any  time  give  them  more  than  that  quantity  ;  but  as  no  instru- 
ment is  yet  invented  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  we  are  obliged  to  guess 
to  some  extent  the  quantity  of  water  necessary,  the  only  guide 
being  the  success  or  failure  attending  former  applications.  But 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Vine  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  is  neces- 
sary, we  are  more  likely  to  err  by  giving  an  insufficiency  than  by 
the  reverse.  We,  therefore,  practise  drenching  our  borders 
thoroughly  at  intervals  ;  and  as  there  is  provision  made  for  the 
exit  of  all  beyond  what  the  toil  can  hold  in  suspension,  perhaps 
the  only  disadvantages  are  a  certain  amount  of  wasted  labour  and 
wasted  manure.  These  are  evils  for  which  there  is  no  remedy 
at  present  as  far  as  I  know,  but  in  the  case  of  plants  confined  to 
pots  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  soil  it  is  altogether 
different 

The  question  of  aeration  has  not  now  to  be  taken  into  account, 
unless  it  may  be  to  prevent  too  much  of  it,  as  we  do  occasionally 
by  plunging  the  pots,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
temperature,  the  extremes  of  which  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

There  then  remains  simply  the  question  of  supplying  and  re- 
taining sufficient  moisture ;  and  we  have  the  plant  in  a  pot  so 
entirely  open  to  observation  as  to  its  wants  in  this  respect,  that  it 
becomes  a  very  simple  matter  to  gauge  them  by  some  of  the 
yarious  methods  known  to  and  practised  by  those  who  water  care- 
fully ;  and  could  I  attend  myself  to  a  house  of  plants,  I  certainly 
should  not  be  afraid  to  have  the  pots  glazed  and  without  a  hole 
for  drainage.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  commence  my  experi- 
ments with  ^'  delicate  Heaths  "  or  Lisianthus  Rnssellianus,  but  I 
have  recollection  of  an  event  which  partly  bears  on  the  subject  as 
regards  the  last-named  plant. 

The  best  lot  I  ever  saw  of  this  beautiful  plant  was  grown  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  saperfluous  water  could  run  away,  and 
none  was  ever  given.  The  pot4  containing  them  were  placed  in 
saucers,  and  the  only  water  they  ever  had  was  poured  into  these 
saucers,  the  surface,  I  believe,  being  never  onoe  wetted  from  above 
during  their  whole  existence.    When  I  state  that  the  said  plants 


were  grown  at  Shrubland  Park  by  a  namesake  and  valued  tutor 
of  my  own,  who  also  used  to  be  known  some  thirty  years  ago  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Strcatham  Common  as  a  successful  plant 
exhibitor,  there  will  be  many  of  your  older  readers  who  will 
remember  him  with  kindly  feelings.  I  think  I  never  saw  more 
beautiful  objects  in  my  life  than  those  plants  were,  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  suffered  no  one  but  himself  to  attend  to  them,  was  well 
repaid  for  bis  trouble. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  case  proves  the  correctness  of  my  theory, 
but  it  goes  some  way  to  prove  that  a  good  plant  cultivator  long 
ago  recognised  the  evils  attending  the  washing  and  drying  system 
of  plant-growing. 

Mr.  Young  rightly  says  that  after  a  pot  had  become  full  of  roots 
a  plant  would  not  be  likely  to  suffer  so  much  from  having  the 
drainage  stopped,  and  asks  if  I  ever  corked  up  the  bottom  of  a 
pot  from  the  first  of  a  plant's  existence.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ever  have  done  so.  But  when  we  see  plants  in  cottage  windows 
growing  very  fairly  in  old  earthenware  teapots,  meat  ting,  baking 
powder  boxes,  blacking  bottles,  and  even  glass  bottles  with  the 
necks  knocked  off,  and  with  no  provision  for  the  escape  of  water, 
as  well  as  in  painted  flower-pots,  we  ought  not  to  fear  the  result 
of  competition  with  the  cottagers  under  similar  conditions. 

The  only  question  about  the  matter  is  knowing  when  to  give 
water,  and  how  much  to  give.  Over-drainage  is  often  nothing 
but  a  precaution  we  are  obliged  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  satura- 
tion and  souring  of  the  soil  at  the  hands  of  unskilful  or  unloving 
attendants. 

With  some  exceptions  our  choice  is  only  between  having  oar 
plants  dried  up  and  drowned,  and  as  the  former  evil  is  the  easiest 
to  detect  we  prefer  it  of  the  two.— Wx.  Taylor. 


NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 

Wb  have  just  been  examining  and  attending  to  our  stock  of 
Auriculas,  and  amongst  your  numerous  readers  there  may  be  some 
who  desire  a  few  particulars  at  this  time.  First,  the  soil  my  plants 
are  growing  in  is  a  pure  loam  mixed  only  with  cow  manure.  To 
diminish  the  tendency  to  flower  out  of  season  as  much  as  possible 
I  have  adopted  a  system  of  keeping  the  soil  in  the  pots  dry  tnrough- 
out  the  winter  months.  This  past  winter,  in  order  to  obviate  as 
far  as  possible  any  ill  effects  to  the  plants  from  this  course,  the 
pots  were  placed  on  a  layer  of  flne  sand.  This  has  so  far  succeeded 
that  on  turning  out  some  of  the  plants  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary (up  to  whichstime  no  water  bad  been  given  them  since  the  end 
of  November  preceding),  the  plants,  though  perfectly  quiescent, 
had  fine  healthy  roots.  The  plants  have  been  kept  moist  since, 
for  with  the  fresh  growth  of  foliage  and  flowers  new  roots  will  be 
produced,  and  dryness  in  consequence  is  now  mischievous  in  its 
effects.  The  practice  of  surface-dressing  the  soil  every  spring  has 
been  said  to  be  of  little  if  any  benefit  to  the  plants.  With  the 
kind  of  soil  at  our  command  I  find  that  surface-dressing  is  bene- 
ficial, though  cases  doubtless  occur  where  this  practice  may  not 
be  necessary.  The  compost  we  employ  is  one-half  of  good  loam 
to  one-half  of  cow  manure.  Though  the  way  I  use  the  latter 
material  has  been  explained  before,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  restate 
its  preparation  here.  Fresh  but  dry  dung  is  selected— dry  enough 
to  rub  down  into  fine  flaky  particles.  This  is  incorporated  tho- 
roughly with  the  soil,  which  is  also  moderately  dry,  and  the  com- 
post is  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  the  plants  the  soil  is  allowed 
to  become  rather  dryish.  With  a  label  or  a  pointed  stick  the 
surface  soil  is  worked  out  from  amongst  the  roots  therein,  at  the 
same  time  removing  any  offshoots  ready  for  doing  so.  The 
amount  of  fresh  material  required  is  packed  firmly  in  the  pot, 
which  with  the  others  is  again  returned  to  the  frames,  where  they 
are  watered  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  plant.  I  have  tried 
forcing  some  into  flower,  but  it  is  not  an  experiment  which  can 
be  commended.  Offsets,  however,  I  invariably  keep  in  a  slight 
heat  until  they  are  well  established  and  ready  for  a  larger  pot. 
A  weakly  offshoot  under  this  treatment  will  throw  a  goiod  truss 
the  first  year.  Liquid  manure  is  useful  when  cautiously  applied. 
The  only  stimulant  I  have  used  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
supplied  in  a  weak  state  once  a  week  three  weeks  running  while 
the  trusses  are  being  produced,  and  provided  the  plant  is  well 
rooted,  I  have  found  to  advantage.  It  is  especially  useful,  as  it 
causes  other  manurial  ingredients  of  the  soil  to  act  more  freely. 

As  many  persons  purohase  Auriculas  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
I  have  made  the  following  list  select,  as  so  many  of  the  kinds 
grown  are  really  not  worUi  the  trouble.  There  is  a  new  one, 
John  Simonite  (Walker),  which  I  believe  is  very  good,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  obtained  last  season.  John  Morris  is  new  and  veiy 
good. 

Orecn-edged  Varieties. — ^Admiral  Napier  (Campbell),  Admiral 
Wisbey  (Headley),  Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh),  Excellent  (TraU), 
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Imperator  (LTtlon),  Lycnrpu  (Bmith),  Hw.  CUtk  (Tiail),  uid 
Prince  ot  Greena  (Tnil), 

Orey-edgti  VaTirtUt.-~Ax.rat  (Bend),  Alexander  MBiklejohn 
(LbjX  Chirlea  H.  Brown  (He«dly),  George  LiKhtbodj  (Headly), 
johD  Uorri*  (UeiklejobnV^Ltuiouhiie  Hero  (IaucmUk),  Marie 
(Cbapman).  and  Richard  Hudir  (Lightbodj). 

WhiU^ged  PorMtiM.— Ann  Smith  (Smith  ?),  CatfaeriiiK  (Bom- 
raertcklM),  Oloij  (Tajlor),  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Smith).  SmiliDg  Beaatjr 
(Heap),  Sophia  DamarMqne  (Lightbodj),  Tme  Briton  (HopworUi). 
■nd  White  Rival  (Trail). 

Self-eelmired  Varietiet. — Blaeltbird-  (Spilding),  C.  J.  Ftrrj 
(Tarner),  Dute  o(  Argjle  (Campbell),  Garibaldi  fPohlmftB), 
Eliza  (Sims),  Lord  Clyde  (Lightbody),  Lord  o(  Lorne  (Campbell), 
Meteor  Flag  (Lightbodj),  Piiatro  (Campbell),  Ruby,  TopsjfKaTli 
and  Tnlcan  (SimB).— H.  P.  B. 

As  a  lover  ot  the  Auricnla,  I  with  mauy  others  am  tbtj  glad 
to  see  our  triend  "  D.,  Deal,"  again  penning  some  niefol  hints 
with  regard  to  the  Sower  itself  and  also  its  cnltore.  The  planting- 
ODt  in  a  frame  that  be  speaks  ot  I  can  corroborate  as  a  lery 
lueftU  proceeding,  especially  with  one  or  two  surt»  that  do  not 
geam  to  do  well  in  pots.  I  had  aome  rei;  fine  green-edged  flowera 
iMt  year  from  plants  standing  in  a  sheltered  border  and  covered 


Fzperienoe  in  this  it  may  tend  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  anbject 
If  sach  be  not  the  case  I  wonder  how  the  demand  Is  met  for  sorts 

that  prodnce  scarcely  an  ofieet. —  J,  LccK. 
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in  with  a  long  glan  light  belonging  to  my  frame,  which  I  conld 
easily  remove  on  fine  days. 

With  regard  to  top^lreBaing,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  not  so 
□eedfal  as  some  growers  insist  on,  as  I  am  sore  no  one  coald  tell 
the  diSerence  in  some  plants  ot  (he  sanie  kinds  when  placed  side 
by  side  tbat  I  had  in  Sower  last  season,  and  as  my  time  ia  much 
occnpied  I  am  omitting  It  with  some  plants  this  season. 

Bat  moat  ot  all  am  I  glad  to  see  the  subject  ot  "strwns"  in 
Aaricnlas  discnssed.  One  question  forces  itself  on  as  at  (he  oatset, 
How  are  these  strains  produced  7  By  cDltiTstion,  soil,  treatment, 
climate,  or  what  7  It  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  this  it  may 
perhaps  tend  to  help  some  caltivatore  with  whom  certain  sorts 
seem  never  to  do  well.  With  green  and  grey  edge  varieties  I  have 
DO  difficulty,  bnt  I  have  only  one  or  two  while  edges  that  do  well 
with  me.  I  have  now  a  plant  of  Taylor's  Glory,  which  when  I 
first  had  seemed  to  do  as  well  as  the  rest,  bat  tor  the  last  three 
MMOiu  it  has  become  "  smaller  by  degrees  and  beaatifolly  lefs," 
until  DOW  I  have  turned  it  out  of  my  frame  and  intend  to  try  it 
la  the  border  above  mentioned.  While  Rival,  too,  sorely  potties 
me,  producing  long  leggy  growth,  but  no  increase  in  size.  Lee's 
Earl  Grosveaor  is  this  year  serving  me  the  same  as  Olory.  All 
have  the  same  treatment.  One  thing  has  always  forced  itself  on 
me — that  is,  that  certain  sorts  have  produced  seedlings  exactly 
like  their  parents,  and  from  these  better  or  stronger-growing 
plants  have  come.  I  havfl  tried  Ibis  with  General  Ntel,  and  have 
seedlings  that  cannot  be  distingnished  from  the  parent,  but  several 
ot  these  do  not  produce  offsets  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  the 
wiginal.    Is  thl«  so  witli  other* !    U  our  friends  will  give  their 


VINES  BLEEDING  AND  MELON  STEMS  SPLITTINO. 

PoWDBBED  alum  ruhl>ed  on  the  cut  or  woaod  will  stop  the 
bleeding  ot  Vines  even  in  serious  cases,  and  heal  the  wounds  in 
the  stems  ot  Melons.    I  made  the  discovery  last  summer. 

Fiist,  I  bod  some  Melon  plants  in  pits,  Blenheim  Orange  and 
the  Best  ot  All  Melons.  The  plants  had  set  a  good  crop,  and  the 
fruits  were  swelliog  well  for  nearly  a  tortnigfat,  J  then  discovered 
the  stems  badly  split  and  the  sap  exuding  like  boiled  pulp.  As  I 
gave  them  ap  as  rained,  I  resolved  on  drastic  measorea,  kill  or 
cure.  I  pun^ased  some  alum  and  crushed  it,  then  applied  it  to 
all  tbe  affected  parts  thickly,  then  covered  the  places  with  solphur, 
and  I  was  agreeably  snrpnsed  to  find  that  tbe  plants  finished  one 
ot  the  finest  crops  ever  grown.  One  fruit  of  each  of  tbe  varieties 
waa  sent  to  a  local  show  j  one  was  too  ripe,  and  the  other, 
almost  |>erfect,  was  stolen,  I  EDppose  in  envy  tor  the  trait  and 
seed  conjointly. 

Secondly,  I  cnl  down  two  main  rods  of  Black  Hambnr^  Tinea 
just  above  where  I  bad  ran  np  new  rods.  The  old  rod*  were 
about  sixteen  years  old.  1  cut  them  in  October  as  soon  aa  the 
Grapes  were  removed,  doing  this  early  to  help  the  young  canes. 
Two  days  after  tbe  sap  was  streaming  from  tbe  first,  the  otber 
was  not  BO  bad.  I  rubbed  the  alum  on,  and  then  dusted  it  thickly 
with  more,  and  the  dressing  proved  thoroughly  satisFactory. 


!.  WaiTMG. 


THE  CBRYEAKTHEMUM  ELECTION. 
The  nnmerous  readers  at  the  Journal,  whose  pleasure  or  duty 
it  is  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  one  of  the 
many  stadies  arising  from  their  calling,  cannot  bat  feel  grateful 
to  the  Editor  for  having  originated  this  election,  if  only  to  give, 
by  tbe  aid  of  the  discussion  t^t  is  sare  to  tullow,  snch  iniormaiion 
to  beginners  as  will  go  far  to  remove  the  confusion  which  exists 
in  the  names  and  synonyms  of  the  Incurved  section  especially. 
The  resalt  of  the  election  illastrates  tbe  old  saying  that  ''  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  for  it  is  evident  some  of  the 
retams  tell  into  the  hands  ot  a  few  whose  knowledge  of  the  varie- 
ties is  not  very  deep.  When  we  see  as  a  fact  seventy-seven 
varieties  quoted  as  worth  a  place  in  a  leading  stand  of  twelve 
tbe  result  must  be  received  with  a  certain  amonnt  of  caution.  Hy 
first  impression  was  that  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  in  a  false  position. 
As  a  decorative  varieij  in  colour  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  hence  its 
popolarity  thrmghont  the  country  ;  bnt  aa  an  exhibiticn  variety. 
Its  ragged  bub-iliviiled  petals  and  somewhat  fiat  form  preclmies  it 
from  a  flrst-class  exbibition  stand,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  we  see 
in  the  metropolitan  district  a  flnt-rate  Sower  shown.  In  Mr. 
Bonn  we  haveagoodsnbstiluteof  better  form  altogether,  allboagh 
the  coloar  is  not  so  rich.  Then,  again,  in  your  tabulated  list  ot 
sixty-two  names  I  find  there  are  only  Glly-eight  varieties,  and  it 
the  names  of  the  toliowing—Yenus  and  Pink  Tenus,  Beverley 
and  White  Beverley.  Pink  Perfection  and  Miss  Mary  Morgan, 
Sl  Patrick  and  Beethoven,  had  been  bracketed  together  and  the 
total  votes  added  they  would  have  been  in  a  diBerent  position. 
Bat,  apart  from  this,  the  list  is  a  good  guide  to  the  relative  esti- 
malioQ  the  different  varieties  are  held  in  througbont  the  conntiy, 
and  no  one  can  deny  but  that  it  contains  the  bci>t  ot  the  locurved 
section.  No  doubt  several  varieties  that  have  been  mentioned 
bnt  once  or  twice  would  have  bod  a  higher  place  bad  tbey  been 
better  known,  and  consequently  more  generally  grown.  Princeas 
ot  Wales  and  Empress  ot  India  I  consider  are  fully  entitled  to 
their  premier  positions  in  the  first  twelve  ;  and  it  the  extra  voles 
that  were  accorded  to  While  Queen,  Lady  fit,  Clare,  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham  had  been  added  lo  the  latier,  to  which  beyond  a 
doubt  it  was  entitled,  it  would  have  placed  Empress  of  lodia  at 
tbe  top  of  tbe  list. 

As  regards  the  second  list  (page  138),  containing  the  too-mnch- 
alike  varieties,  I  most  confeas  to  being  aa  much  amused  as  I  waa 
surprised,  tor  there  is  aa  much  difference  between  some  of  tbe 
varieties  bracketed  as  alike  as  there  is  between  06a6ral  Jacque- 
minot and  Qloira  de  Dijon  Boees,  and  it  shows  how  many  there 
are  distributed  Ihronghotit  the  coantiy  nnder  wrong  names.  I 
interpreted  that  you  only  wished  for  those  varieties  that  were  well 
known  to  be  in  existence  under  more  than  one  name,  and  waa 
therefore  sorpnged  to  see  that  some  electors  bad  given  names  ot 
certain  varieties  that  were  too  near  alike  aa  regards  colour  to  he 
shown  Id  the  same  stand  ot  twelve,  althongh  distinct  pnoogh  in 
all  other  points,  and  might  have  been  included  in  a  stand  withont 
tear  of  disqualification.    This  I  think  might  have  been  very  well 


lefttotbs  lasts  or  Mleotion  of  the  exhibitor,  uid  Tftdetiei  onlj 
bracketed  together  that  li  well  kiuiwQ  to  be  tyaoajTaoTia,  and  that 
would  lead  to  diiqaalifioationiD  case  they  weieexbibited  together, 
I  woald  suggest  to  the  trade  to  take  tba  hint  and  aTsil  themtelTei 
of  the  oppoitDDity  to  obtain  the  intormatioD,  and  exclude  all 
■ynonjma  or  bracket  them  tt^^ether  in  their  lista,  thei«b;  bestow- 
isg  a  great  boon,  and  preientiDg  tnncb  confniion  in  the  (nture. 
lam  quite  prepared  to  be  told  that  there  are  varietiei  abont  which 
the  best  jndgea  diBei.  Withont  exception  this  is  only  in  the  case 
of  TftrietieB  that  haie  thrown  a  iport  of  another  shade  of  the  «ame 
colour,  as,  for  instance,  John  Salter  and  Mr.  Howe,  Golden  Qoeen 
of  England  and  Emily  Dale.  Barbara  and  Baraba,  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Hra.  Heales,  are  counterparts  of  each  other  except  in 
the  shade  of  colour.  No  doubt  if  we  hare  the  sport  true  there  is 
a  diflbrence  in  all  these,  more  especially  in  the  two  latter,  which 
with  me  are  rery  distinct ;  but  thera  is  no  certainty  that  at  any 
time  in  larietiea  where  the  shade  of  colour  la  so  near  they  may 
not  break  back  to  the  original,  thoogb,  taking  Cbryaanthemnm 
sports  generally,  it  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  mle. 

Uy  advice  is,  when  yoa  baie  once  got  a  tme  stock  of  an  nn- 
certain  Tsriety  keep  it  if  possible,  and  do  not  rely  on  anyone  else 
nnlew  yon  are  certain  it  ii  right.  Bnt  as  regards  the  other  qnes- 
tioo,  I  recollect  tba  time  when,  I  think  it  was,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth, 
late  of  Stoke  Newington,  sent  oot  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  and  many 
wen  disappointed  to  find  it  torn  out  Identical  with  Fink  Ferfec< 
tion,  and  I  thought  it  was  more  generalty  known  that  they  were 
alike,  and  also  that  Inner  Temple  is  no  other  than  Retulgence 
nnder  another  name,  and  that  Hrs.  Dixon  and  Golden  George 
Qlenny  are  the  same.  Bnt  there  are  many  in  the  list,  as  yon  baTc 
pointed  out,  that  are  totally  distinct  both  in  habit,  foliage,  petals, 
and  colour.  I  think  most  growers  will  agree  with  me  that  neither 
White  Globe  nor  Isabella  Bottsboald  be  associated  with  Emprcfg 
of  India.  I  shoold  hare  no  hesitation  in  showing  all  three  in  a 
■tand  of  twentj-fonr  ffithoat  fear  of  disqualification.  There  are 
many  more  in  the  list  that  I  should  like  to  have  mentioned,  but  I 
fear  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  space.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  Mr.  Bunn  aud  Golden  BcTerley  bracketed  by  so  many,  at 
they  are  oertainly  distinct.  I  can  speak  with  a  little  authority  on 
that  point.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Halstead,  an  enthotiaatic 
amateur  in  connection  with  the  Borough  of  lAmheth  Society,  who 
then  had  the  sport,  asked  me  to  try  it  and  report  on  it  I  did  so, 
and  found  it  rery  distinct  in  colour  and  petal  from  its  parent, 
Oolden  Bererley  ;  hut  it  was  some  little  time  before  its  merit* 
were  rect^nised.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  many  can  snlMtantiate 
ny  opinion.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  of  £ingston-OD-Thame«  had 
a  number  of  plants  amongst  their  fine  collection,  and  wen  much 
impressed  with  it.  The  fine  form  and  colour  gained  much  favour, 
the  petals  tming  cleaner,  and  not  coming  crosa'petalled  like  its 
parent — C.  Obchakd,  Caomie  Leigh,  Ki»gtton-on-TIumiet. 

A8  a  grower  of  Chrysanthemums  let  me  add  my  thanks  to  those 
of  your  other  correspondents  for  the  kindness  and  trouble  you 
have  taken  in  the  election  of  the  Incurred  varieties.  I  also  quite 
agree  that  an  election  of  the  Japanese  varieties  would  be  useful 
and  highly  appreciated,  but  it  will  require  great  care  on  the  part 
of  the  electors.  Many,  however,  have  been  able  to  grow  the 
Incurved  varieties  for  years,  but  have  not  had  the  same  experience 
with  the  Japanese,  as  these  are  of  far  more  recent  introducuon,  and 
if  is  impossible  for  one  grower  to  have  them  all.  Some  of  the  new 
varieties  are  lioth  beautiful,  distinct,  and  very  targe  when  well 
grown,  and  the  same  may  l>e  said  of  many  of  the  older  varieties. 
Before  the  election  is  begun,  however,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to 
mention  whether  they  are  to  be  elected  for  exhibition  or  decorative 

Snrposes  7  as  some  that  are  suitable  for  the  first  are  not  the  best 
ir  the  latter  purpose.  Many  of  the  varieties,  too,  differ  greatly 
a«  to  their  time  of  flowering  ;  and  as  many  small  growers 
have  not  the  knowledge  in  selecting  the  kinds,  or  tbe  indoor  con- 
venience with  beat,  jic.— ^namely,  for  forwarding  some  and  retard- 
ing others,  their  time  of  fiowering  generally  shoold  be  specified. 

In  referring  lo  Mr.  Davis's  letter,  I  cerlaioly  must  disagree  with 
him  in  classing  Hermlone  or  Coontess  of  Oranville  as  refiexed 
varieties.  Tbe  former  is  whita  tipped  pink,  has  incurved  floreta 
from  the  first  time  it  begins  to  expand,  and  makes  a  medium-sise, 
compact,  incurred  flower  when  at  ite  beat ;  after  that,  through  the 
petals  iMing  of  slight  texture,  they  will  reSev,  aa  will  many  of 
our  first-ctasB  varieties.  My  idea  of  a  refiexed  flower  is  that  the 
petals  reflex  from  tbe  centre  from  the  very  first,  such  aa  is  tbe 
case  with  the  three  Christines,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Beauts  du  Nord,  Em- 
peror of  China,  Chevalier  Domage,  &e.  Countess  of  Qrauville  is 
one  <a  the  rery  best  late  wbilea  we  have  tor  cntting  purposes, 
though  an  old  one  ;  tbe  petals,  being  rather  itiS,  keep  fresh 
for  a  long  time.  This  has  been  considered  to  be  like  Duchess  of 
,  Teck,  bnlit  iatwoshadeapurerwbtte.  The  fonner  will  make  a  fine 


Ws  have  reoeived  from  tbe  Sdenoe  and  Art  DepMUnent,  hj 
dlteetion  of  tbe  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Oonncil  on  Bdnea- 
tion,  a  prici*  of  a  commonlcation  which  ha*  been  received  by 
that  Department  from  the  Foreign  Office,  relative  to  an  Ibtbb- 
HATIOHAL  HOBTICULTDKAL  EXBIBlTIOtT  to  be  held  at  Mak- 
SEILLBB  on  the  19th  May  next,  of  which  tb«  President  request* 
full  publicity  and  that  facilities  be  aforded  to  intending  axhiblton. 

— -  Bblativs  to  Qladioli  FAILUBEi,  "J.  W.  M.,  Clmmel," 
sends  ns  his  authority  for  suggesting,  on  psgri  167,  that  Mr.  Banks 
left  bit "  choice  hybrids  out  in  tbe  winter."  and  on  this  letter  osr 
correspondent  was  quite  jiutified  in  founding  bis  remarks,  which 
were  penned  in  good  faitb,  and  aa  the  matter  now  stand*  he 
accepts  "  D.,  DeaVi,"  negative  (page  ITS)  on  the  point  in  qoeatitBi. 

Chotdoh  HoETicnLTCBAL  BociKTT.— We  are  informed 

that  the  Summer  Exhibition  and  Bose  Show  of  thia  Society  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  2Ttfa. 

An  Ipswich  comapondent  tends  na  blooms  of  Cnra- 

BABIA  CUPPBB,  a  banJsome  variety,  which  is  tcmarkable  for 
ttie  rich  purptish-orimton  oolonr  of  the  large  flowen.  Theae  are 
also  of  good  form,  thongh  not  qnita  so  symmetrical  as  some 
that  have  been  obtained  in  recent  yean,  and^be  Qorets  are  very 
nnmeniiu,  giving  the  bloom  a  fall  appearance. 

Mb.  CAmkbll  ha*  tent  n*  a  box  of  Peih  UUS,  and  atka 

"  what  we  tbink  of  tbem  T "  We  think  very  highly  of  the  flower* 
before  ns,  which  in  tiie,  form,  substance,  and  variety  of  coloura 
we  have  not  seen  tnrpatted.  There  are  twelve  distinct  varieties, 
ranging  from  white,  yellow,  blush,  lilac,  rote,  pink,  erimscn,  to 
the  rich  Swanley  Bed,  Such  fiowers  could  only  have  been  pro- 
duced by  high  cultivation. 

Wb  referred  last  week  to   large  cotuignmenta  of  CUT 

FLOWBBa  FBOH  Fbakcs  which  are  now  being  sold  extensively 
in  London.  Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  and  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo 
Boad,  S.E.,  have  tent  tit  a  tample  of  what  they  are  receiving. 
These  comprise  Anemone  fulgent,  which  is  the  brigbteat  ftower  in 
the  toarket  now,  a  doable  vuiety,  neat  and  attnwttve  ;  and  a 
primroee -coloured  Bulboeodinm,  Corbniaria  citrina.  Thi*  tt  ex- 
tremely pretty,  its  colour  being  soft  and  pleasing,  and  we  are  not 
entprised  that  it  found  to  much  favour  in  tba  market.  Tba 
flowers  do  not  keep  to  long  in  water  at  the  ADem<»iea  do,  wbioh 
are  as  fresh  and  bright  as  when  we  received  them  a  week  ago. 

Hk.  Dodwell  writes  aa  foliowa  f^m  Stanley  Boad, 

Oxford,  nnder  date  March  3rd  : — "With  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed Carnation  and  Ficotee  Show  to  be  held  in  the  ground*  of 
He.  CuABLEB  TtiBHEK,  The  Boyti  Nursery,  Bloagh,  on  Jaly  Slat, 
will  yon  be  good  enough  to  permit  me  lo  supplement  my  letter 
you  gave  publicity  to  last  week  by  saying  large  subacriptiont  are 
not  sought  ?  If  everyone  who  baa  known  and  admirsd  Mr. 
Tumer'a  work  will  kindly  tend  me  a  postal  order  for  Ia  I  AtiX 
have  a  fund  ample  fiir  all  needt,  and  I  would  far  prefcr  one 
tboDsand  thillings  to  fifty  tubaoriptions  of  fL\  each." 

The  thirteenth  Exhibition  of  tbe  Bbibtol  Chstout- 

THBHiju  ASD  gpBmo  Show  Socixn  will  be  held  in  the 
Victoria  Booms,  Queen's  Boad,  Bristol,  on  Wedaeaday  and 
Tfauisday,  March  IMh  and  IBth,     Priiea  an  oOatad  bf  the 
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Bocidty  in.twentj-fleyeii  cUbsw  for  bnlboi  miaoellimeoiui  plantpy 
flowers,  and  fruits,  which  indade  a  four-guinea  aiWer  cup  for  the 
best  collection  of  plants  in  bloom,  and  the  Boyal  Horticaltoial 
Bociety^s  bronze  Knightian  medal  for  a  group.  In  addition  to 
these  spedal  prises  are  offered  in  twenty  classes  by  gentlemen 
and  ladies  residing  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bristol,  and  a  Royal 
Horticoltnral  Society's  silver  Enightian  medal  is  offered  for  the 
best  twelve  Hyacinths  in  any  class. 

Mb.  B.  B.  Cutlbb  writes :— "I  have  had  an  interview 

with  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  H.P.  for  the  City  of  London,  and  he 
has  most  kindly  oonseated  to  preside  at  the  fortieth  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Qabdsnsbs*  Botal  Bensyolemt  iNSTirurioir 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  institution,  and  has  named  Wednesday, 
the  4th  July,  for  that  purpose.  The  Alderman  stated  that  he 
will  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society  ; 
he  will  be  very  disappointed  if  he  does  not  receive  assistance 
from  the  trade  generally." 

-— ~  A  PAMPHLBTi  of  fifteen  pages  on  the  culture  and 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  Chbtsantbsmum  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  W.  Jnpp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Torfield,  Eastbourne. 
Ten  pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  history  and  culture,  which  are, 
therefore,  treated  very  briefly,  the  remaining  five  pages  giving 
lists  of  varieties.  It  is  fairly  accurate,  but  does  not  treat  the 
subject  so  fully  as  is  desirable. 

Bblating  to  Pbabb  ok  the  COKTixnENT,  Dr.  Mackenzie 

writes  to  us  : — "  Looking  over  my  journal  in  Lombardy  in  1859, 
I  see  frequent  mention  of  'fine  large  Pears  nearly  as  good  as 
Peaches  at  Florence,  Bologna,  Mantua,  Milan,  and  Turin  in  March 
and  April  at  Id,  each,*  such  as  \t.  each  would  not  obtain  from 
Covent  Qarden  at  that  time  of  year.  They  were  in  quantities  on 
street  barrows  and  shops^«  plain,  light  brown,  ordinary  large 
pear-shaped  fruit,  needing  caution  if  bitten,  lest  *fileing  ains 
claes.*  VHiat  is  that  Pear's  name?'*  It  is  the  Wmter  Bon 
Chrdtien,  but  will  not  succeed  anything  like  so  well  in  this  country* 

PLAinriNQ  Forest  Tbees  in  lBELAin>.— Dr.  Lyon^,  M.P., 

having  suggested .  that  employment  might  be  found  for  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  Irish  people  who  are  in  distress  if  the  old 
forests  oould  be  restored  to  the  country,  liberal  gifts  of  young 
trees  have  been  offered  for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Little  and 
Ballantyne  of  Carlisle  offer  twenty  thousand  trees ;  Messrs* 
Dixon  k,  Son  of  Cheltenham  follow  this  with  a  promise  of  fifty 
thousand ;  Messrs.  Hogg  ft  Bobertson  of  Dublin  and  Scotland, 
forty  thousand.  Several  thousands  are  also  promised  by  Messrs. 
Bell  k.  Sons  of  Hexham,  and  Mr.  O.  H.  Higgins  of  Clonmel. 

Belatiyb  to  themPOBTATlON  OFYSGETABLBS,  "Land" 

•ays  :—*'  By  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  Bailway  this  country 
seems  to  be  benefiting  hardly  less  than  those  more  immediately 
aifocted.  Early  fruit  and  Tegetables  are  now  conveyed  without 
transhipment  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  Ostend,  Antwerp,  and 
Botterdam,  whence  they  are  brought  by  fast  steamers  to  London 
and  other  British  ports.  We  understand  that  the  Great  Eastern 
BaUway  alone  has  within  a  few  months  brought  over  six  thousand 
tons  of  such  produce." 

— —  Me.  William  Tatlob,  Longleat  Gardens,  Warminster 
writes  :-^*'  I  send  a  sample  of  what  I  consider  a  perfect  substi- 
tute FOB  Maidsnhaib  Fbbn.  What  is  your  opinion  ?  It  con- 
sists of  selected  growths  from  a  vigorous  plant  of  the  common 
Bad  Cedar  (Junipems  virginiana).  The  small  piece  with  matting 
tied  on  it  is  a  sample  of  unsuitable  growth  from  the  same  kind  of 
tree.  It  will  keep  fresh  a  long  time  out  of  water."  We  consider 
it  admirable  for  the  purpose,  and  have  frequently  seen  it  employed 
in  a  similar  mattner,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  the  green  is 
nether  dark  and  dull,  not  so  fresh  and  bright  as  Maidenhair  Fern 


those  with  very  diminutive  scale-like  leavies  which  are  pressed 
closely  to  the  slender  branchlets ;  the  unsuitable  portion  is  that 
which  produces  normal  leaves.  There  are  some  species  of  Frenela 
or  Callitris  which  produce  even  more  graceful  and  slender  shoots 
than  the  Juniperus ;  but  they  are  comparatiyely  scarce,  and  as 
the  other  is  so  readily  obtained  it  might  often  be  employed  when 
Fern  fronds  are  scaroe,  or  to  increase  the  diversity  of  foliage  in 
stands. 

A  daily  paper  says— '<  The  bxfobtatxok  or  maieb  from 

the  United  States  will  receive  a  severe  check  now  that  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made  with  the  manufacture  of  gluoose  sugar ; 
for,  unless  many  more  acres  of  Indian  com  are  cultivated,  there 
will  be  little  maise  to  spare.  A  factory  is  neariy  completed  in 
Chicago  which  will  consume  about  twelve  thousand  bushels  of 
maize  daily,  and  produce  about  thirty  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
yearly.  Maple  sugar  and  sorghum  are  unequal  to  the  demand, 
but  besides  mere  sugar  there  is  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  a 
liquid  which  enters  into  so  many  of  the  arts  of  the  present  day, 
and  which  in  the  United  States  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  from 
maize  as  from  any  other  starch-containing  substance.  In  the 
far  west  maize  has  been  a  <<drug  "  for  years,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  actually  cheaper  to  bum  it  for  fuel  than  to  buy  wood  or  coal ; 
but  as  the  Chicago  factory  is  only  the  forerunner  of  others,  there 
is  F'"'\^^<*T  chance  of  cheap  maize  coming  to  this  country." 

«-^—  A  cobbbspondsmt  sends  the  following  note  in  reference 
to  A  LAND  or  PsAOHBS.—- "In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydneyi 
Australia,  such  fruits  as  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Plum, 
Fig,  Grape,  Cherry,  and  Orange  are  as  plentiful  as  Black- 
berries. The  orangeries  and  orchards  of  New  South  Wales  are 
among  its  sights ;  and  in  the  neighbooxhood  of  Sydney  and  round 
Port  Jackson  there  are  beautiful  groves  of  Orange  trees,  which 
extend  in  some  places  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Individual 
settlers  have  groves  which  yield  as  many  as  thirty  thousand 
dozen  Oranges  per  annum.  One  may  there  literally  <sit  under 
bis  own  Vine  and  Fig  tree.'  If  a  Peach  stone  is  thrown  down 
in  almost  any  part  of  Australia  where  there  is  a  little  moisture  a 
tree  will  spring  up,  which  in  a  few  years  will  yield  handsomely. 
A  well-known  botanist  used  formerly  to  carry  with  him,  during 
extensive  travels,  a  small  bag  of  Peach  stones  to  plant  in  suitable 
places,  and  many  a  wandering  settler  has  blessed  him  since.  Pigs 
were  formerly  fed  on  Peaches,  as  was  done  in  California,  a  country 
much  resemblfaig  Southern  Australia ;  it  is  only  of  late  years  they 
have  been  utilised  in  both  places  by  drying  or  otherwise  pre- 
serving. A  basketload  may  be  obtained  in  the  Sydney  markets 
for  a  few  pence.  The  .'summer  heat  of  Sydney  is  about  that  of 
Naples,  while  its  winter  corresponds  with  that  of  Sicily." 

The  Ameriean  Oardeners'  Monthly  gives  the  following  on 

Wet  Weatrbb  and  the  Gbowth  or  Tbees  :— "  It  is  said  thai 
some  scientific  society  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to 
find  out  in  the  far  away  past  which  were  the  wet  and  which  were 
the  dry  seasons,  by  hating  examined  the  thickness  of  annual 
growths  of  wood  in  old  trunks.  It  is  surprising  that  any  intelli- 
gent body  in  these  days  should  not  know  better  than  this.  Wood 
is  not  plastered  over  the  old  aeries,  as  a  painter  would  put  one 
coat  on  the  ooat  which  had  gone  before,  but  is  an  act  of  vitsl 
power  proceeding  from  the  cells  of  wood  of  the  preceding  year 
or  season's  growth.  The  amount  of  wood  deposited  depends  very 
much  on  the  food  to  be  bad  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  cells  which 
have  to  make  the  new  mass.  If,  say,  at  10  feet  from  the  ground 
there  be  a  little  branch  with  leaves  having  a  chance  to  make  food, 
the  annual  ring  of  wood  will  be  thicker  just  below  than  at 
2  or  S  feet  lower  down.  In  fact  if  we  cut  a  trunk  across 
at  half  a  dozen  places,  and  take  any  one  side  of  the  trunk  for 
examination,  we  shall  find'  the  '  annual  ring  ^  of  any  one  year 
FAl7Jii«,itt.thiclpw»s,  ;:Oni?.:«pJi«i,,i[fadA,Mjift^-.W^ 
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year  like  a  ddage,  while  another  aeetioii  of  the  iame  tree  would 
tell  118  that  particiilar  year  was  the  driest  on  record.  HoweTer, 
if  this  is  not  snfficient,  it  may  he  as  well  to  add  that  Sir  Herbert 
Ghristison,  the  great  Sooteh  chemist,  has  made  some  corions  ob- 
serrations  on  the  effects  of  a  cold  wet  season  in  diminishing  the 
normal  growth  of  trees.  He  found  on  oarefol  measurement  that, 
comparing  1879  with  1878,  eleren  deeidnons  trees  not  Oaks- 
made  on  an  aTcrage  41  per  cent  less  growth  in  the  last  year  than 
in  the  year  before.  Of  seventeen  Pine  trees  the  arerage  defidenoy 
was  20  per  cent,  so  that  heat  appears  to  have  more  to  do  with 
the  making  of  wood  than  moisture  has.  It  is  strsnge  that  the 
growth  of  the  Oak,  which  drops  its  leaTCS,  seems  less  dependent 
on  heat  than  that  of  the  Pine,  which  we  usually  associate  with 
▼ery  cold  regions,** 

CULTUBB  OF  CINERARIAS. 

■  Thb  Cineraria  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  showy,  and  at  the 
same  time  easily  managed  plants  in  cultivation  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  oonservatory  and  greenhouse  dniiug  the  winter  and 
3 ring  months ;  and  as  it  is  a  plant  that  comes  within  the  reach 
CTeryone  possessing  a  couple  of  ordinary  garden  frames  and 
a  greenhouse  from  which  frost  and  excessive  damp  can  be  ex- 
cluded, a  few  cultural  details  respecting  its  management,  and 
which  if  followed  will  lead  to  success,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  those  of  your  readers  who  hitherto  have  not  succeeded  so  well 
as  they  could  hare  wished  in  its  cultivation. 

A  packet  of  seed  from  a  good  strain  should  be  obtained  and 
three  sowings  made  of  it — viz.,  one  the  middle  of  March,  another 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  third  a  month  later.  These  sowings 
will  supply  a  succession  of  plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
light  fine  soil,  which  has  been  {srevionsly  made  firm  in  the  pot, 
covered  lightly  with  fine  sandv  soil,  over  which  place  a  piece  of 
glass  and  damp  moss,  and  then  stand  or  plunge  the  pot  in  a 
Melon  or  Cucumber  frame.  As  soon  as  Uie  seedlings  appear 
through  the  soil  remove  the  moss,  and  when  large  enough  to 
handle  prick  them  out  in  pans  or  boxes  and  return  them  to  the 
frame,  where  a  look-out  must  be  kept  for  slugs,  which  are  very 
destructive  to  seedlings  of  this  description.  B^tring  this  in  mind, 
and  that  *' prevention  is  better  than  cui«,'*  it  will  be  advisable  to 
make  a  line  of  fresh  soot  and  lime  round  the  pans  and  boxes  con- 
tainmg  the  seedlings,  which,  by  repeating  the  application  twice 
a  week,  will  keep  the  pests  at  bay.  The  young  plants  should  be 
well  shaded  from  sunshine  until  their  roots  have  taken  to  the  soil. 

Potting,— Aa  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  established  into  useful 
little  plants  in  the  pans  or  boxes  into  which  they  had  been  trans* 
planted,  take  them  up  carefully  by  the  assistance  of  a  stout  label, 
with  as  much  soil  as  possible  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  pot  them 
off  singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
light  loam  and  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand, 
which  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm,  keeping  the  stems  of 
the  plants  the  same  depth  out  of  the  soil  as  they  were  before ;  and 
I  may  here  remark  that  this  is  a  point,  and  a  very  essential  point 
too,  that  should  be  observed  every  time  the  plants  are  being 
potted,  as  the  cause  of  the  plants  frequently  **  going  off  '*  is  to  be 
attributed  to  their  having  been  potted  too  deeply.  The  plants 
when  potted  should  be  placed  on  sifted  coal  ashes  in  a  frame  near 
the  glass,  watered  through  a  fine  rose  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  shaded  for  four  or  five  hours  on  bright  davs,  as  the 
plants  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  bright  sunshine.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  partly  filled  the  3-inch  pots  with  roots 
they  should  be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots  (a  useful  siae  for  furnish- 
ing  purposes),  ramming  the  soil  between  the  sides  of  the  pot  and 
the  ball  of  the  plant  with  a  flat  stick ;  and  if  large  specimens  are 
aimed  at  the  plants  should  have  two  more  shifts — viz.,  into  7-inch 
and  again  into  9-inch  pots,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  after  the 
plants  have  produced  their  flower-spikes  Uiere  is  no  use  in  giving 
them  larger  pots  with  the  object  of  increasing  their  size,  and  that 
where  large  plants  are  desired  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  root-bound  before  being  placed  in  their  flowering  pots. 
The  pots  should  be  properly  drained  by  placing  a  large  piece  of 
potsherd  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  several  pieces 
of  smaller  ones,  and  finish  off  by  filling-in  the  chinks  with  pieces 
which  have  been  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve,  altogether  a  little 
less  than  one-third  the  depth  of  the  pots,  and  over  all  place  a 
handful  of  sphagnum  moss,  which  will  prevent  the  soil  coming  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  drainage. 

Watering  the  Plants, — This  is  an  operation  that  should  be 
carried  out  (like  every  other  cultural  detail  that  has  for  its  object 
success)  with  judgment— that  is  to  say,  the  operator  should  know 


when  to  apply  water  and  withhold  it  from  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  when  they  have  had  enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  balls 
of  earth  and  roots  ;  and  again,  that  pots  full  of  roots  require  more 
water  than  those  only  partly  filled  ;  also  that  plants  which  have 
filled  their  pots  with  hungry  roots  will  be  oonsiderably  benefited 
by  being  watered  alternately  with  dUuted  liquid  manure.  If  the 
plants  are,  as  they  should  be,  thoroughly  moist  at  the  roots  when 
being  shifted  into  larger  pots  they  will  not  require  to  be  watered 
for  several  days  afterwarcU — ^not  until  the  roots  have  pushed  into 
the  new  soil  and  nearly  absorbed  the  moisture  therefrom.  But  at 
this  stage  of  their  growth  the  plants— which,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  and  on  account  of  their  soft  watery  growth  require  more 
shading  than  most  other  planta-nshould  have  the  shading  put  on 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  left  on  longer  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
fbw  days,  and  when  removed  the  plants  should  be  dewed  with  the 
[^nge— a  procedure  that  may  be  repeated  with  advantage  to  the 
plants  every  bright  afternoon  during  the  summer  months. 

Air-giving  and  Situation  Suitable  to  the  Plants.— The  Cineraria 
in>very  stage  of  ito  growth  maybe  termed  a  fresh-air-loTiog 
plant,  but  does  not  like  it  when  admitted  in  currents.  Our  own 
practice  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  is  to  leave 
plenty  of  air  on  all  night ;  indeed,  when  the  nighU  are  quite 
still  and  fine  overhead  we  draw  the  sashes  off  altogether,  tilting 
them  again  in  the  morning. 

If  the  frames— which  should  be  placed  facing  the  north  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August— are  deep,  a  platform,  upon 
which  should  be  put  a  couple  of  inches  of  sifted  coal  aabes, 
should  be  raised  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  near  to  the  glasi^,  lower- 
ing  it  again  as  they  require  more  headroom  ;  sufficient  of  which 
they  should  have  every  way  and  at  all  stages  of  their  gruwth  to 
properly  develope  themselves. 

The  Cineraria,  provided  the  cultural  details  are  properly  car- 
ried out,  will,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  nourish  in 
any  light  structure  where  the  plants  can  be  kept  near  the  ^lass 
(to  prevent  their  being  drawn),  and  from  which  excessive  damp, 
which  would  cause  mildew  to  attack  them,  and  frost  can  be  ex- 
cluded. The  plants,  especially  so  if  they  are  subject  to  forcing, 
and  to  which  process  they  do  not  readily  respond,  are  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  green  fly ;  and  to  eradicate  this  they  should  be 
fumigated  lightly  with  tobacoo  paper  a  couple  of  nights  in  succes- 
sion, syringing  the  plants  next  morning  and  ventilating  them 
freely,  weather  permitting. 

Seed-eaving. — When  the  plants  are  in  flower  the  cultivator 
should  save  seed  from  the  most  distinct  colours  and  best  formed 
flowers,  and  in  this  way,  by  judicious  selection  every  year,  he  will 
in  time  become  the  possessor  of  a  good  strain.  Thus  grown,  we 
have  had  this  spring  several  hundred  plants  of  Cineraria,  ranging 
from  1  to  2}  feet  through,  and  furnished  to  the  base  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  above  which  are  fine  heads  of  fiowers  of  various  shadea  of 
colour.  They  are  in  houses  in  which  the  temperature  ranges  from 
35*  to  60^  at  night  In  a  cut  state,  especially  when  intermixed 
with  the  feathery  fiowers  of  Spinea  japonica,  and  garnished  with 
the  beautiful  Fern-like  foliage  of  the  latter  plant,  the  Cineraria  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  vases,  &&,  as  the 
flowers,  in  addition  to  the  variety  of  pleasing  colours  which  they 
supply,  keep  well  in  water.— H.  W.  Wabd,  Longford  Oaetle. 


THE  H0R8E  CHESTNUT. 

A  DISCUSSION  has  recently  been  held  at  our  gardeners*  meeting 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  above  name  as  applied  to  the  well-known 
tree,  but  without  any  decision  being  arrived  at,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  I  should  write  to  you  on  the  subject ;  also  I  am  de- 
sired to  ask  if  there  is  a  Chestnut  having  flowers  as  double  as  a 
Hyacinth,  as  opinions  were  about  equally  divided  on  that  question. 

— SXGBBTABT. 

[As  to  the  first  question,  Gerarde  may  have  been  rights  who 
wrote  about  the  period  when  the  tree  was  first  introduced  here, 
when  he  said  it  is  called  "  Horse  Chesnut,  for  that  the  people  of 
the  Bast  countries  do  with  the  fruit  thereof  cure  their  horses  of 
the  cough,  shortnesse  of  breath,  and  such-like  diseases  ;"  but  we 
rather  think  that  the  prefix  ^  horse "  was  merely  employed  to 
denote  harshness  and  powerful  flavour,  as  in  the  case  of  Horse- 
radish. As  to  the  second  question,  a  figure  is  submitted  of  a  spike 
that  was  grown  at  Sawbridgeworth  several  years  ago.  The  variety 
is  of  continental  origin,  and  is  grown  in  most  nurseries.] 


NEPENTHES. 


These  plants  are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  and  not 
at  all  difficult  of  culture,  the  wonder  is  they  are  not  more  generally 
grown.  The  present  is  the  time  to  attend  to  their  requirementSi 
no  plants  better  repaying  for  the  attention  given  them.   Nepenthes 
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the  edni  in  eecb  cue  being  bevelled.    The  pl&nte  do  well  in  pekt      puticka,  niing  the  more  fibrf  put*  oDlf.    They  mnf  kUo  be 
alone,  pnlling  It  in  pieoef,  tqecting  the  cowae  roota  ud  maU      grown  in  fibnrai  peat,  ohopped   ipbagnnni,  and   uocu   and 
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obarcoal—^ne^tbii'd  each  of  the  two  former,  and.  tbe  two  latter 
combined  in  sirnilar  proportions.  If  grown  in  pots  good  drainage 
is  eMential.  Plants  in  small  baskets  or  pots  may  hare  a  shift  Into 
larger,  bnt  aroid  too  much  root  space.  Those  in  large  baskets  or 
pots  should  have  all  the  old  sour  fibre  removed  and  fresh  supplied, 
yet  there  must  not  be  any  attempt  at  disrooting. 

Nepenthes  like  a  strong  heat,  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  shade  from  powerful  sun,  otherwise  keep  them  well  up  to  the 
glass.  A  nijrht  temperature  of  70^,  and  75°  by  day  from  fire  heat, 
and  80°  to  85*  from  sun  heat,  will  suit  them  well.  The  best  pitchers 
are  produced  on  young  growths,  and  to  get  new  growths  from 
the  base  and  additional  shoots  most  plants  will  require  to  be 
shortened  back,  as  they  break  freely  from  the  ripened  growth. 
Tbis  gives  the  plants  a  fresh  appearance,  keeps  them  dwarf,  and 
IS  the  way  the  best  pitchers  are  obtained.  The  tops  removed  may 
be  made  into  cuttings — t «.,  the  ripe  brown  parts,  but  the  green 
nuripe  soft  tops  are  of  no  use.  Three  joints  are  ample,  cutting 
them  transversely  below  the  lowest,  and  removing;  the  leaf  and 
shortening  the  others  to  economise  space,  or  tie  them  up  loosely. 
These  may  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  or  sphagnum  and  small  crocks.  Plunge  in  a  propagating 
frame  where  there  is  a  brisk  heat  until  rooted,  which  requires  some 
time,  as  they  do  not  root  very  quickly,  and  ventilate  a  little  so  as 
to  prevent  too  great  an  accumulation  of  moisture.  When  rooted 
remove  them,  but  not  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  after  they  have 
been  inured  to  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  of  the  stove  they 
may  be  placed  in  peat  fibre  in  small  baskets  or  a  larger  size  of 
pot,  and  allowed  to  make  as  much  growth  as  they  will  the  first 
year,  and  afterwards  be  cut  back  to  induce  branching  from  the 
base. 

For  decorative  purposes  K.  Chelsoni,  K.  Hookeriana,  K.  Baffles- 
jana,  and  N.  sangniuea  are  admirable.  N.  ampullacea  vittata, 
N. albo-marginata,  N.  Domini,  K.  hybrida  maculata,  N.  intermedia, 
K.  gracilis  msjor,  and  N.  Sedeni  are  very  useful.  K.  diBtillatoria 
succeeds  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  For  furnishing  damp 
walls  N.  ampullacea,  N.  hybrida,  N.  l«Bvis,  and  N.  phyllamphora 
are  well  adapted.  Amongst  the  new  forms  N.  Mastersiana  is 
especially  promising,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  a  great 
favourite.  Thrips  are  their  greatest  enemy,  which  is  best  kept 
under  by  afFording  plenty  of  moisture.  In  order  to  keep  the 
pitchers  fresh  as  lung  as  possible,  those  fully  developed  snould 
have  a  little  water  in  them,  as  if  allowed  to  become  dry  they 
sooner  become  brownish. — G.  Abbet. 


CROSS-BREEDING  PRIMULAS  AND  AURICULAS. 

^Continued  from  page  170,) 

Let  us  look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  florist  at  work.  He 
wishes  to  raise  nothing  bnt  thrum-eyed  flowers ;  bnt  Nature  will 
sot  be  so  coerced,  for  although  he  employs  only  thrum-eyed 
flowers.  Nature  struggles  to  restore  the  balance  necessary  to  the 
natural  perpetuation  of  the  species,  and  for  all  his  care  pin-eyed 
flowers  appear.  But  he  obtains  a  few  seeds,  because  he  takes 
pollen  from  long  stamens  to  apply  to  short  pistils.  He  obtains 
some  seed  because  the  strength  of  pollen  grains  varies  greatly, 
and  occasionally  weak  grains,  throwing  out  weak  tubes,  t(K>  weak 
to  burst  the  ovules,  furnish  the  operator  with  a  scanty  return, 
which  produce  weakly  plants  that  nave  to  be  coddled  and  petted 
in  frames  and  in  pots,  and  often  at  last  fall  victims  to  insect 
enemies,  dwindle,  and  die.  When  such  seed  is  sold  to  the  ordinary 
lover  of  flowers,  who  is  no  florist,  who  wants  beautiful  flowers 
and  plenty  of  them,  but  has  no  time  for  growing  Auriculas  in  pots, 
or  even  no  frame,  he  is  greatly  disappointed.  He  little  knows 
the  trouble  with  which  good  seed  is  raised. 

But  why  should  not  all  such  grow  border  Auriculas?  The 
answer  is  that  these,  though  they  are  attractive  enough,  want  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  the  beautiful  Alpine  varieties  seen  at 
shows.  Then  we  ask,  *'  Why  not  grow  Alpine  Auriculas  without 
frames,  but  outside  in  beds  and  boniers  7 "  Thoee  who  have  tried 
will  probably  answer  that  they  are  not  hardy  enough,  that  they 
die  in  winter,  and  besides  grow  so  weakly  and  produce  such 
unsatisfactory  flowers  that  Uie  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Their  price,  too,  is  a  drawback. 

Auriculas  may  be  produced  from  flne  florists'  kinds  possessing 
all  the  beauty  of  the  Alpine  section,  with  all  the  robustness  and  all 
the  floriferonsness  of  the  very  hardiest  border  kinds,  if  only  some 
pains  be  taken  to  raise  seed,  not  according  to  the  artificial  plan 
followed  by  the  florist,  but  by  Nature's  plan,  which  produces 
Tigour  and  hardiness.  "  But,"  the  reader  may  ask,  "  is  not  this 
theory  only  ?  Has  it  been  done  ?  can  a  really  hardy  robust  race  be 
raised  from  such  tenderlings  7  "  The  writer  of  this  has  produced 
such  zesnlt%  and  he  feeU  confidence  i&  promistng.  anyone  dse  the 
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will  repay  the  tronble  of  anyone  who  will  nndertake  to  pvodnoe 
them.  \' 

Convinced  of  these  facts,  bnt  not  having  proved  them,  and 
enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  Alpine  AuricuUs  as  seen  in  a  good 
collection,  but  having  neither  plants  nor  frames  at  his  disposal,  the 
writer  some  years  ago  bought  a  half-crown  packet  of  Alpine 
Auricula  seed  from  a  well-known  firm  in  order  to  try  what  could 
be  done.  The  packet  was  small  and  the  seed  germinated  badly, 
so  much  so  that  some  dozen  or  so  weakly  plants  was  the  result. 
These,  by  careful  nursing,  fiowered  the  spring  after  sowing.  One 
was  discarded  because  of  its  washy  colour,  and  one  or  two  because 
the  stems  were  so  weak  that  the  weight  of  the  truss  bent  them 
over,  thus  allowing  the  flower  to  be  spoilt.  The  others,  all 
different,  were  as  bright  in  colour  as  any  named  Alpine,  if  not  so 
exquisite  in  form.  Some  were  thrum  and  some  were  pin-eyed, 
and  all  produced  seed  freely.  Anxious  to  improve  their  constitu- 
tional vigour,  and  not  trusting  wholly  to  natural  fertilisation  for 
that  result,  all  weakly  pods  were  removed  from  each  truss,  and 
the  plants  supplied  with  a  little  weak  liquid  manure.  The  result 
was  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  clean  plump  seed,  not  at  all  like 
the  almost  invisible  grains  we  bought  This  was  sown  in  heat  in 
the  following  spring  ;  the  plants  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  had 
four  leaves,  using  light  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  ;  finally  planted 
out  8  or  4  inches  apart  in  a  bed  well  enriched  with  thoroughly 
decayed  manure  forked  into  the  surbwse  only,  and  protected  by  a 
frame  light,  shaded  when  necessary  till  June,  and  then  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  till  the  following  spring.  The  winter  was 
exceedingly  severe,  the  temperature  falling  more  than  once  below 
zero,  but  not  a  plant  was  injured.  Every  plant  fiowered,  and 
there  were  hundreds  of  them,  and  hardly  one  had  to  be  discarded. 
They  were  all  the  shades  imaginable,  and  the  individual  trusses 
and  pips  were  extremely  large,  much  larger  than  are  ever  seen  in 
named  varieties.  About  one  half  were  thmm,  and  the  other  pin- 
eyed,  and  so  good  were  the  former  that  none  bnt  a  florist  could 
have  pointed  out  in  what  they  were  inferior  to  the  others.  The 
pin-eyes  would  have  all  been  rejected,  but  we  are  bound  in  truth 
to  say  that  in  brightness  and  beauty  they  were  not  a  whit  behind 
any  named  Alpines  ever  seen,  while  in  floriferonsness  and  rigour 
they  were  far  before  them. 

Selection  on  the  same  principle  as  before  was  carried  out,  and 
the  chosen  one  planted  in  a  boraer  prepared  as  the  bed  had  been. 
There  they  grew  amazingly — ^so  much  so  as  to  both  delight  and 
surprise  us.  The  following  winter  was  wet,  and  this  district  is 
an  exceptionally  wet  one,  and  sometimes  very  frosty.  The  border 
w&s  fully  exposed  to  all  weathers,  but  not  one  succumbed,  and 
when  spring  came  each  plant  produced  from  six  to  twelve  trusses, 
producing  such  a  show  as  was  never  seen  in  any  collection  of 
named  Alpines.  As  there  were  two  or  three  hundred  plants  an 
enormous  amount  of  bloom  was  the  result,  and  there  was  enough 
for  glasses,  for  friends,  and  to  spare. 

Again  seed  was  selected,  agam  sown,  again  the  plants  flowered 
the  year  after  being  sown,  and  again  with  the  same  satisfactory 
results — indeed  even  more  so,  for  an  even  greater  variety  was 
produced — ^shades  and  shaded  flowers  of  rare  beauty,  such  as  we 
bad  never  seen  before,  and  all  possessing  a  constitutional  vigour 
surpassing  any  ordinary  border  varieties  (these  latter  we  have 
now  wholly  discarded).  Having  now  hundreds  to  choose  from 
our  selection  became  severe,  and  many  flowers,  more  beautiful 
than  at  one  time  was  hoped  for,  combined  with  hardiness  and 
vigour,  were  given  away,  for  very  numerous  were  the  applications 
that  were  made  for  "  one  or  two  plants."  These  a  florist,  a  pos- 
sessor and  lover  of  florists'  varieti^  saw  when  in  bloom,  and  was 
constrained  to  say  that  never  out  of  doors  had  he  seen  such  fine 
Auriculas.  This  we  took  to  be  real  praise,  for  so  fond  of  them  is 
the  individual  referred  to,  that  he  has  made  pilgrimages  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see  fkmed  collections. 

About  two  tablespoonfuls  of  seed  was  saved  last  summer  from 
our  best  varieties,  and  this  my  late  employer  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  do  what  I  like  with ;  he  has  enough  and  to  spare  of  fine 
plsnts,  he  says.  This  seed  I  intended  to  sow,  and  secure  if  possible 
still  greater  improvements,  but  this,  owing  to  my  illness,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do.  Auricula  seed  does  not  keep  well, 
and  as  it  is  now  fresh,  and  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  fond  of 
Auriculas,  but  without  time  or  appliances  to  grow  the  more  delicate 
named  varieties,  may  be  indinM  to  begin  where  I  left  off.  I  ahiJl 
be  glad  to  forward  packets  on  the  terms  mentioned  below  to  all 
who  may  apply  for  them  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  ;  and  I  may 
add.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  sow,  and  by  all  means  in  beat,  as  the 
plants  are  all  the  more  likely  to  flower  next  spring ;  in  ftiet,  ate 
Certain  to  do  so  if  properly  treated.  When  no  heat  ia  at  com- 
mand they  may  be  sown  nnder  a  handglass  in  April ;  but  they 
will  come  in  quicker  nnder  glass,  even  though  it  should  only;  b^ft 
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in  a  pot,  Nerer  aUoirthe  toil  to  be  dry,  and  to  prevent  ths 
necessity  for  frequent  wateringa  abade  with  thick  paper  till  the 
Nedliags  appear. 

Tittj  will  thrite  aoywhere  in  the  northern  oonntiea,  bnf  in  the 
lonthem  tbej  an  preaUr  beneSted  hj  being  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day  son.  Coplooa  wateriDgs  in  yery  hot  diy  weather  are  of  great 
ad  vantage.— SrNGLB-HAiiDBD. 

[In  consideration  ot  the  severe  and  pntiacted  fllnera  of  onr 
esteemed  correspondent,  who  is  now  in  a  public  in  ititution,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  distribute  this  reed  for  Mm,  and  will  forward  packeti 
conuining  one  hundred  seeds  for  li,,  or  three  packets  for  2*.  Bd., 
in  the  rotation  that  the  letters  of  applicants  are  opened,  return- 
ing the  stamps,  less  one  for  postage,  to  those  who  ma;  send  them 
after  the  supply  of  seed  is  ezhansted.  We  should  prefer,  however, 
that  an  extra  stamp  be  sent  for  defraying  the  postage  of  the 

Ckels,  and  we  presnme  tho«e  who  app^  will  be  glad  to  send  it, 
le  wonderfully  vigorons  trusses  and  richly  coloured  flowers  of 
this  excellent  stiahi  of  Alpine  Auriculas  were  sent  to  us  last  year. 
We  may  add,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that  although  "  Single- 
handed  "  iP|  WB  trust,  steadily  nooverjog,  eoms  'time  most 
elapse  before  he  will  be  able  to  leenma  bis  employment ;  hut  if 
be  G«nDot  wield  the  spade,  it  is  a  Mtisfaetion  to  observe  he  oan 
"lUtthepen."] 

SO-CALLED  LABGB  BUNCHES  OF  GRAPES. 
I  BBAD  and  reasoned  over  the  article  by  "Dmid"   on  Ibis 


and  remove  the  foliage.  What  Is  termed  by  "A  Grower"  the 
"  lateral "  is  really  a  sab-lateml  induced  by  the  stopping  and  de- 
foliation of  the  original,  and  ia  encouraged  to  form  the  leading 
shoot.     Perhaps  "Dmid"  can  make  the  matter  mora  plain.] 


snbject,  which  appeared  on  page  63.  He  begins  by 
that  be  does  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  question  whether 
tbey  aic  genuine  and  ieni  fide  single  bnDobee,  and  Is  foond  a 
little  further  on  remaridng  on  the  "  sore  diasatlBfaction  "  which 


Fit.«. 
past  ezbihita  of  la^e  bunches  havo  caused,  and  "  Justly  so,  too, 
ID  many  casea."  Thia  last  quotation  makes  "  Dmid  "  deal  with 
the  question  in  a  manner  Uiat  leaves  no  doubt  on  (he  mind— at 
leait  on  mine — that  he  considers  many  of  Ibe  past  exhibits  ot 
large  bunches  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  b«*&  fide.  The  oinster 
ot  Qrapes  Sgnted  oo  the  nage  quoted  does  not  appear  to  me  a 
■D-called  bunch,  but  in  reality  one  bnncb.  What  I  consider  con- 
Btitutes  tteo  bunches  la  when  they  come  direct  from  the  lateral 
without  joining,  as  in  fig.  67. 

I  cannot  gather  from  "Dmid"  it  ha  manlpntated  the  bnnch 
Sgnied  in  the  way  he  saya  can  be  done  so  easily.  A  little  clearer 
information  on  the  matter  would  he  acceptable  to  me,  and  I  dare- 
say to  others  who  have  In  times  past  shown  hu^  bunches  which 
were  not  subjected  to  the  splicing  treatment  whicb  "  Dreid  "  says 
can  be  eo  easily  practised,  i,  for  one,  entirely  tail  to  see  that 
"  Druid  "  has  proved  anything  by  hia  writing  and  the  banch 
Sgnted  ;  it  ia  neither  more  nor  leaa  than  one  bunch  as  it  appears 
in  your  paper,  having  only  one  stem  proceeding  from  the  lateral 
that  bears  it.  Trnsting  "  Dmid  "  will  make  bimseLf  clearer  on 
the  aabject,  so  that  thue  may  be  a  chance  ot  compiebending  bim, 
—A  Qbowbx. 

[What  our  eorrespondent  allodea  to  as  the  "  stem,"  is  really  the 
lateral  bewing  two  dltttnct  bonchea  so  close  together  as  to  form 
one  cluster.  There  is  no  splicing,  and  the  only  manipulation 
reqnlred  ia  to  stop  the  lateral  after  two  bnachee  have  been  formed. 


A  SDBSTITUTE    FOR    PEAT  IN  ORCHID  CULTURE. 

Ab  good  Orchid  peat  is  now  veiy  difficalt  to  be  obtained,  thia 
being  proved  by  what  Ur.  Harry  Veitch  states  in  a  letter  to  me  re- 
ceived last  week— vis., "Orchid  peat  has  been  a  great  difficulty 
with  us  lately  on  accuunt  of  the  excessive  rainfall,  whicb  has 
mode  it  difficult  to  procure.  Itear  itmay  beweekf,  if  not  months, 
before  we  could  send  you  any  j  it  becomes  scarcer  every  season." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  a  £ub&titutc,  I  am  going  to 
try  the  outer  shell  ot  the  Cocoa-Dot  chopped  up  into  pieces  suilabla 
to  the  size  ot  Che  pot.  Will  other  groners  give  this  a  trial  and 
let  OS  know  the  result  ?—Albz.  Fatbbbon,  M.D.,  limfield, 
Bridge  of  Allan, 


THE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  OUB  GARDEN 
CBOPS.— No.  2. 
Wbbs  they  are  regarded  in  their  general  aspect,  ft  will  he 
agreed  that  the  fruit  crops  are  ot  less  importance  to  the  nation 
than  are  the  vegetable  crops.  The  actual  nutriment  afforded  by 
fruit  is  below  the  average  of  that  obtainable  from  vegetables,  I 
ebould  say,  even  if  we  leave  the  cereals  out  ot  the  question  ;  and 
several  fruits  Isrgely  calcivaled  in  this  luxurious  age  serve  rather 
to  gratify  the  palate  than  to  sust^n  life  or  invigorate  the  body. 
Hence  we  have  less  reason,  perhaps,  to  regret  the  fact  that  our 
fmita  inflict  upon  the  growers,  small  and  large,  various  disappoint* 
ments  that  do  not  occnr  in  the  culture  of  vegetables.  With  many 
ot  our  garden  vegetables  a  few  mouths  embrace  the  whole  period 
of  growth,  and  if  one  crop  tails  another  can  frequently  t>e  raided 
to  succeed  it ;  while  io  the  doll  season  there  is  little  to  be  done  by 
way  of  precaution  against  insects,  except  to  watch  against  enemiea 
lurking  underground.  But  frutt.bearing  trees  and  shmbs  require 
attention  of  a  special  kind  during  their  period  of  rest,  when  tbey 
are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mioute  and  crafty  insect  toes.  Changes 
of  weather,  cold  winds,  drenching  rains,  lack  of  sunshine,  also 
affeut  unFavourabty  the  fruits  more  than  the;  do  the  hombler 

Erodocts  of  our  gardens ;  and  the  insects  bv  which  they  are 
lunted  during  the  summer  season  are  sometimes  of  gregarioos 
habit,  so  that  by  their  numbers  and  activity  tbey  are  apt  te  baffle 
all  the  gardener's  efforts. 

In  the  preceding  article  an  attempt  was  made  to  sum  up  briefly 
those  insects  that  are  chiefly  deetmctive  to  garden  vegelablee.  A 
few  ot  Ihem  are  also  injartons  to  tbe  leaves  or  roots  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  those  I  shall  not  here  recapitulate.  Then  there  are  cases 
where  an  in  ect  in  its  mature  state  does  harm  to  onr  fruit,  while 
as  gmb  or  larva  it  had  previously  attacked  onr  vegetables.  Borne 
of  the  insects  found  upon  tmit  Itees  have  no  S[iecial  liking  tor 
them,  but  the  moths  or  other  species  daring  their  Qight  lay  eggs 
promiscuously  upon  the  leaves  or  twi|s  that  may  come  in  tbeir 
way.  It  is  for  this  reason  an  objection  has  been  raised  to  the 
familiar  Hawthorn  hedge,  because  sundry  caterpillars  feeding 
upon  it,  as  also  upon  the  Blackthorn,  Ash,  Elm,  and  Lime,  soon 
make  themselves  at  home  upon  such  trees  as  tbe  Plum,  Fear, 
Apple,  or  Peach.  Bat  it  might  be  argued  on  the  other  hand 
that  tbe  presence  of  a  vsrietj  of  trees  may  draw  off  some  ot  the 
enemies  of  our  fruita. 

As  amonest  the  vegetable  produce  tbe  Lepldoptera,  comprising 
the  butterflies  and  moths,  ma;  take  the  lead,  for  not  less  thaa 
thirty  species  of  these  can  be  reckoned  upon  tbe  list  ot  tbe  toes 
to  fruit.  Beginning  at  the  root,  ever;  part  ot  a  tree  or  shrab  has 
its  regular  or  occasional  enemy  ;  in  some  cam,  however,  the  haim 
done  is  hut  slight,  amonuling  merely  to  disfigurement  ot  the 
foliage.  And  again,  concerning  several  tiny  caterpillars  and 
gnha  which  bore  into  and  «o  deetroy  a  per-oentage  ol  the  bnds  ot 
fmit  trees  almoet  ever;  year,  It  has  been  suggested  that  their 
office  is,  within  certain  limits,  a  useful  one ;  they  remove  part  of 
the  bloom  to  give  the  remainder  a  better  chance  of  maturing  into 
fmit.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  be  too  abundant,  and  then  the 
ministry  of  insect^eatiog  birds  comes  in ;  bat  it  is  the  fashion  now, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  tbe  Contieent,  to  discourage  snme  ot  onr 
best  friends  ot  the  feathered  race.  We  have  not  a  butterfly  that 
is  harmfail  to  fmit,  though  the  Black-veined  White  was  formerly 
complained  of.  Ot  the  motha  the  two  largest  attack  the  wood  ME 
trees  and  not  their  trait ;  these  are  Isailiarly  called  tbe  Oast 
and  the  Wood  Le<^wrd.  Their  cater^ars,  wbich  live  many 
months,  live  unseen  tor  the  most  part  until  tbeir  destmotive 
labours  are  flnlahed.     PoMibly  a  portion  of  the  treee  tb«7  infest 
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have  aa  antonndceaa  pievionilir  which  iovitei  inch  atticlcB.  Tbe 
CnrraDt  Cloatwing,  r  little  Sj-lik«  species,  tnnnelB  in  the  (Jurrant 
pith  ;  and  its  lelatiTc,  tbe  bed-belted,  perform*  npon  the  Apple, 
Fear,  and  rarslj  on  the  Apricot.  Oar  Oooaeberriei  have  their 
caterpillar,  in  Bome  Kasona  a  great  pest  to  them,  and  alio  to  tbe 
Currant  Tbe  leaTes  of  the  tree*  in  our  orcbarda  and  upon  our 
walla  are  seldom  tree  from  the  traces  of  the  jaws  of  caterpillarr, 
and  it  undisturbed,  one  or  two  such  prolific  specieB  as  the  Little 
Ermine  and  tbe  Winter  Hoth  may  spoil  oar  snccesa  for  years. 
Others  prefer,  as  already  noted,  the  bads  or  flowers,  or  ibej  enter 
tbe  fruit  like  the  Codlin  Moth  in  its  larral  stage,  and  the  icd 
grab  of  the  Plum. 

The  beetles,  or  Coleoptera,  are  represented  by  more  than  a 
doien  species  prejadicial  to  fraiL  Tbe  majority  ot  these  beloDg 
to  those  curiously  snouted  fellows,  the  weevils.  There  is  a  weeTll 
that  frequents  tbe  blossom  of  the  Apple,  and  tlie  Pear  has  a  similar 
species  which  feeds  npon  tbe  leaf  aa  well  as  on  the  floirer  buds. 
Several  species  in  the  genus  Otiorbynchus,  especially  the  insect 
called  tbe  "  black  weevil,"  are  injurious  to  tbe  Vine,  tbe  Straw- 
berry, and  various  fruit  trees.  One  or  two  ot  tbe  weevils  have  a 
fancy  for  tbe  young  leaves  of  Peach  and  Plam.  The  Apple  bark 
beetle,  a  Scolytus,  does  not  kill,  bat  probably  weakens  the  trees  it 
visits,  and  the  notorious  B.  destructor  is  credited  with  tbe  de- 
struction of  aome  oid  trees  that  would  still  be  good  fruit-bearers 
if  let  alone,  There  are  beetles  nhich  in  their  larval  state  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  various  plants,  and  they — the  Rose  Chafer  is  an 
example^niay  lark  beneath  tbe  Carrsat  bashes  or  in  our  Straw- 
berry beds.  A  number  ot  beetles,  hitherto  deemed  beneficial,  as 
carnlTorous  by  habit,  hare  now  got  a  bad  repute  because  they 
have  been  detected  feeding  npnn  Strawberries,  perhaps  through 
scarcity  of  their  natural  foi^.  Every  season  the  Nut  Weevil  takes 
its  share  of  aar  crop  of  Filbwta,  for  ita  attacks  cannot  be  gasrded 

When  we  come  to  the  order  Hymenoplera  we  are  at  once 
reminded  of  the  hornet  and  tbe  wasp,  species  fond  of  fruit,  yet 
also  killers  of  a  variety  of  other  insects.  Far  worse  enemies  are 
tlie  grubs  or  larvn  of  some  of  the  sawfly  family.  One  of  the 
very  tatniliar  species  swarms  npon  the  Gooseberry  in  certain  (or 
rather  UDoertain)  seasons.  The  Plum  and  Pear  have  also  their 
species.  Yet  more  disgnsting,  if  less  injarious,  are  tbe  slag  worms 
of  tbe  genus  Belandna,  and  it  ia  very  difficult  to  remove  them 
from  trees,  although  we  may  dear  the  bushes  and  saplings  of  the 
insects  and  their  slimy  deposit.  We  have  not  much  to  say  against 
the  Diptera  or  two-winged  Sies,  but  ot  course  the;  will  visit  ripe 
fruit.  Some  ot  them,  like  some  in  the  preceding  order,  are  para- 
sites upon  caterpillars,  and  so  they  checlc  the  increase  ot  trouble- 
some garden  species. 

A  formidable  yet  minute  array  of  disagreeable  insects  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Hemipteious  order.  Here  belong  the  aphis  hosts, 
tbe  so-called  "American  blight,"  nearly  allied  to  tbem,  all  of 
prolific  babit  and  given  to  sucking,  whereby  more  harm  is  done  to 
Tegetation  than  by  the  simple  act  of  bitiog  or  nibbling.  Then' 
there  are  tbe  scale  insects,  very  pertinacious  if  less  abundant  than 
tbe  aphides.  Against  the  Vine  bug  (Coccus  Vitis)  there  is  need 
of  careful  precaution  in  our  houses  ;  and  tbe  ginbs  of  the  Psyllec, 
which  occur  on  various  parts  ot  the  Apple  and  Fear,  make  their 
Tisitalions  more  troublesome  by  clothing  themselves  with  patches 
of  a  downy  substance.  Amongst  the  wingless  insects  tbe  centi- 
pedes, although  predatory  at  times,  like  to  enter  stone  fruit ; 
especially  is  this  the  cage  with  the  smaller  kinds.  Tbe  red  spider, 
as  it  is  popularly!  ^"°'^'  "  ^  spinning  mite  or  Acams  ;  with 
sundry  species  of  its  tiitie  it  holds  a  place  Intermediate  between 
true  insects  and  spiders.  Other  Acari  occur  on  fruit  trees  ;  one 
(IT  two  species  appear  to  feed  sometimes  npon  the  scale  insects. 
Some  of  tbe  insect  enemies  of  our  fruit  and  vegetables  also  haunt 
flower  beds  or  greeubonses  ;  bnt  in  tbe  present  imperfect  condi- 
tion ot  our  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  sommary 
groQpJDg  the  foea  ot  floriculture.— Ehtouolooisi. 


[By  tie  moiC  tUlfiil  CulHtalort  ia  the  literal  D^artmetU*.'] 

HABDT  FBUII   GARDEN. 

Filierti  ana  Xiitt, — The  pink  fruit-producing  bloesom  is  now 

open  and  ia  abundant  on  all  kinds  of  Nuts,  but  the  crop  will 

[nobably  provo  a  failure,  for  tbe  catkins  that  shonld  now  b« 


yellow  with  pollen  have  all  been  destroyed  by  the  wet  winter,  with. 
tbe  exception  of  a  few  of  Psanon's  Prolific,  which  may  afford 
EuQlcient  pollen  to  insure  a  crop  of  that  valuable  and  very  hardy 
Not.  We  have  repeatedlyrecommendedit  asaBureandabandant 
cropper  ot  robust  sturdy  growth,  thriving  perfectly  in  soil  where 
the  delicate  Red  Filbert  will  hardly  exlht,  and  this  year  it  appears 
likely  to  couflrm  onr  blgh  opinion  of  it. 

Tbe  pruning  of  all  sorts  ot  NntB  should  be  proceeded  with  forth- 
with. The  best  form  for  the  trees  is  that  of  a  shallow  basin,  which 
ia  imparled  by  pulling  the  branches  downwards  and  outwards 
with  strings  fastened  to  pegs  driven  into  tbe  ground,  and  by 

Eruning  the  top  ot  each  branch  to  a  bod  on  tbe  under  side  the 
it«rsl  growth  is  pmned  closely  to  spurs,  an  occasional  shoot 
hearing  plenty  of  catkins  being  left  6  or  8  inchea  long  to  afford 
pollen.  Ibis  unfortunately  cannot  be  well  done  this  year.  Strong 
yonng  growths  crowding  the  interior  of  any  trees  most  be  cut 
clean  off  close  to  the  base,  and  ell  suckers  be  removed  carefully 
without  injury  to  the  roots,  a  few  of  the  most  promising  being 
selected  for  the  nuwery  to  make  treea  tor  futnie  requirementa. 

Proteating  Fruit  Blattom. — Have  the  materials  tor  protection 
at  hand  when  required,  but  do  not  n^e  them  till  tbe  hloosom  begins 
to  eipand.  Full  exposure  now  tends  to  retard  the  swelling  bnda, 
and  every  day  so  gained  adds  to  onr  prospects  ot  a  crop  ot  fmit. 
A  little  extra  care  and  pains  now  in  sheltering  the  blossom  from 
cold  wind  and  late  frost  may  crown  tbe  labours  of  the  past 
twelve  months  with  snccess,  and  make  all  tbe  difference  between 
scarcity  and  abnndance.  Boris  of  fiult  which  naturally  flower 
late  are  ot  especial  value  from  tbeir  Immunity  from  the  risk  ot 
harm  to  wbi<m  earlier  kinds  are  so  liable.  Much  valuable  know- 
ledge of  this  important  matter  may  be  gained  by  close  obeerration 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  For  example,  we  observe  now  among 
pyramidal  Pear  trees  that  the  buds  ot  Kouvelle  Fnlvie,  Ducbeese 
d'Orleans,  and  Beurr^  Dubaume  are  all  whits  and  full  to  bursting, 
while  close  by  Knight's  Monarch,  Urbaniste,  and  Pitmaalon 
Duchess  have  hardly  a  sign  of  animation  ;  and  of  espaliers  side 
by  side  tbe  buds  of  Beurri  Hardy  are  quite  dormant,  but  those  of 
BeorrA  d'Anjou  are  just  bursting  open.  So,  too,  among  Apples 
and  riumi  in  the  open,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls,  tbe 
same  difference  is  perceptible.  Bloasom  is  also  lender  only  in 
degree,  that  of  some  varieties  bearing  exposure  to  cold  much 
better  than  others.  All  this,  of  conree,  applies  to  ordinary  seasons, 
and  not  to  weather  of  such  exceptional  severity  as  we  experienced 
last  spring, 

FETm-POECIKG. 

Pcactiet  and  Jt^mtai-in^.— Thinning  In  the  eaiiiest  hooae  mnst 
be  proceeded  with  gradually,  removing  a  few  of  the  least  promis- 
ing fruits  daily,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  sudden  changes ;  and 
as  bright  powerful  sun  may  now  be  expected,  air  should  t>e  given 
early  and  gradually,  and  be  reduced  in  tbe  same  way,  M  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine  suffer  mora  from  sudden  fluctuations  ot  temperature 
than  most  fruit  trees.  It  will  be  necessary  tor  tbe  present,  and 
until  after  the  stoning  is  completed,  to  maintain  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  60°  according  to  external  iaflaences,  with  a  nse  of 
10''  to  15°  from  sun  heat.  Syringe  tbe  trees  twice  on  fine  days, 
but  not  when  the  weather  is  dnJl,  as  the  foliage  should  always  be 
dry  before  night  The  drying  influence  of  fire  heat  may  be 
counteracted  by  damping  the  walls  and  sprinkling  the  floors  with 
tepid  liquid  manure  before  dusk.  Secure  a  good  set  in  sucoenion 
bousea  by  distributing  the  pollen  on  floe  days  with  a  camel's-haic 
brush,  and  nse  little  water  until  tbe  fmit  Is  safe,  when  dii«ctiona 
laid  down  for  tbe  management  of  the  eaily  house  will  need 
attention.  See  that  the  soil  ot  inside  borders  is  kept  thorongblj 
moist,  as  the  crop  is  liable  to  be  lost  or  mnch  injured  throngh 
these  being  kept  too  dry  at  any  time. 

Pinet. — The  abort,  dark,  sunless  days  of  the  winter  season  hav« 
a  tendency  to  make  tbe  foliage  ot  these  plania  tender  and  sni- 
ceptible  of  injury  from  sudden  ontbarsts  of  sunshine,  suob  aa  we 
often  experience  at  this  time  of  year,  which  will  necessitate  great 
care  in  ventilation.  Attend,  tberetore,  to  this  matter  early  in  the 
morning  by  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  tbe  house  where 
shading  is  not  employed,  so  as  to  dissiMte  tbe  moistute  on  the 
plants  before  the  sun  is  very  powerfol.  The  temperature  advised 
in  our  last  calendar  Bbonld  still  be  maintained,  and  the  potting 
of  plants  referred  to  Uiereio  should  still  be  carried  out,  no  further 
delay  being  permitted.  See  that  the  heat  at  the  roots  ia  not  too 
powerful,  as  tbe  heat  In  the  fermenting  beds  rises  rapidly  at  thia 
season,  and  the  new  roots  are  quickly  damaged  by  too  much  heat 
Pay  particular  attention  to  watering,  as  in  this  lies  the  aeoret  of 
■Qccess,  the  plants  being  examined  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
well  supplied  with  tepid  guano  water  as  occasion  require.  Buper- 
fiaous  suckers  on  fruiting  plants  should  have  their  centres  removed, 
and  an  abundant  snppty  of  moiitnie  shxmld  be  provided  when 
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the  house  is  closed  in  order  to  counteract  the  diy  atmosphere 
likely  to  arise  from  highly  heated  pipes.  When  the  beds  are 
heated  by  meaas  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  from  being  shallow 
become  very  dry,  take  advantage  of  a  suitable  opportunity  to 
give  the  plants  and  bed  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  water,  which  will 
be  highly  beneficial. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 
Moses  and  other  Climbers, — These  are  starting  into  growth 
much  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  attention  they  require  in  prun- 
ing and  nailing  ought  at  once  to  be  bestowed  upon  them.    Roses 
especially  are  growing  rapidly,  and  if  not  already  pruned  as  pre- 
Tiously  advised,  and  early  blooms  are  desired,  they  need  only 
have  all  weakly  growth  removed  with  superfluous  shoots,  those 
retaiued  to  be  lightly  pruned  and  carefully  secured.    As  most 
nurserymen  can  supply  all  climbing  Roses  in  pots,  they  may  yet 
be  procared  and  planted  in  preference  to  planting  in  hot  posi- 
tions any  that  may  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground.    A  varied 
and  suitable  selection  consists  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Mar^chal  Kiel,  Charles  Lawson,  Triomphe  de  TEzposition, 
G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Dachess  of  Sutherland,  Climbing  Devoni- 
ensis,  Madame  Berard,  Safrano,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Da  Luxem- 
bourg, Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Brennus,  Cb^n^dol^,  and  the  white 
and  yellow  Banksians.      Previous  to  planting   these  or  other 
climlxerB  break  up  the  ground  where  possible  two  spits  deep,  and 
work  in  a  liberal  quantity  of  half-decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil. 
If  the  balls  are  then  carefully  loosened,  some  of  the  roots  spread 
out,  and  the  whole  firmly  covered  with  good  soil,  a  strong  start 
will  be  made.    Newly  planted  Roses  ought  not  to  be  laid-in  to 
their  full  length  and  flowered  to  their  full  extent*  but  should 
either  be  shortened  back  freely  or  disbudded  in  order  to  secure 
vigorous  growth ;  neither  should  these  and  other  newly  planted 
climbers  be  nailed  to  the  walls  till  the  ground  has  settled  some- 
what, or  hanging  will  result.    Such  wall  plants  as  evergreen  and 
deciduous  Magnolias  require  little  or  no  pruning,  but  should  have 
all  fastenings  made  good,  and  these  should  be  strong,  or  heavy 
winds  will  break  the  growths.    Strips  of  leather  are  recommended 
to  be  used.    Ivies  should  have  all  loose  growth  removed,  and  this 
on  well-established  plants  may  be  pulled  off  in  preference  to 
trimming  off  with  a  knife  or  shears,  and  the  old  leaves  may  be 
cut  off  where  at  all  unsightly.    A  bountiful  crop  of  young  leaves 
will  soon  improve  the  appearance  of  the  wall.  Lay  in  the  leading 
growths  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  where  required,  and  cut  back 
all  lateral  growth,  Pyrus  japonica  to  be  treated  similarly.    The 
branches  also  of  Cratsegus  pyracantha,  Escallonia  macrantha, 
Hibiscuses,  and  Ijoniceras  should  annually  be  shortened,  or  they 
will  soon  become  unsightly  and  devoid  of  bloom.     Jasminum 
nudifiomm,  and  the  somewhat  similar,  though  later  blooming, 
Forsythia  viridissima,  should,  after  blooming,  have  all  side  shoots 
cut  back  to  near  the  main  branches,  and  this  will  result  in  abun- 
dance of  flowering  shoots  for  next  season's  display.    All  the  fore- 
going climbers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Magnolias,  if  allowed 
to  become  thickets  will  be  greatly  improved  by  being  cut  down 
near  to  the  ground,  care  being  taken  to  properly  train  the  strong 
young  growths  that  will  be  produced  subsequently.     Wistaria 
sinensis  and  Bignonia  capreolata  should  have  all  lateral  growths 
spurred  back  to  the  main  branches,  and  the  latter  properly  secured. 
Similar  treatment  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  common 
Jasminum  and  the  half-hardy  Passion-flowers.    The  early-flower- 
ing Clematises  produce  blooms  on  the  ripened  growth  only,  and 
should  only  have  this  thinned  out  and  dead  growth  removed. 
Included  in  this  section  are  C.  cserulea,  montana,  azurea  grand i- 
flora,  Lady  Lanesborough,  Miss  Bateman,  and  Albert  Victor.     The 
later-flowering  varieties,  of  which   C.  Jackmannii  is  the  best 
known  type,  bloom  on  the  current  year's  growth,  and  therefore 
should  be  freely  shortened  back  as  well  as  thinned  out,  the  aim 
being  to  secure  the  production  of  strong  growths,  which  will  insure 
a  more  lengthened  supply  of  large  flowers.    Among  this  section 
such  varieties  as  Gipsy  Queen,  lanuginosa,  Lady  C.  Nevill,  Mrs. 
G.  Jackman,  Robert  Hanbury,  Tnnbridgensis,  and  Yelutina  pur- 
purea may  well  be  grown. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove,  —  Potting  in  this  department  may  now  be  advanced 
with  aU  possible  speed.  Do  not  disturb  the  old  balls  of  such 
plants  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Dieffenbachias,  Cyanophyllum  mag- 
nificum,  Sphaerogyne  latifolia,  and  other  similar  plants  when 
transferring  them  into  larger  pots.  The  first  mentioned  can  be 
well  grown  in  rich  fibry  loam,  to  which  is  added  a  little  soot  and 
bonedust.  The  second  and  third  require  a  lighter  soil— peat  and 
loam  in  nearly  equal  parts,  with  a  seventh  of  decayed  manure 
will  suit  them.  All  peat  is  preferable  for  the  last  two^  as  it  does 
not  become  sour  so  quickly.     Fibiy  peat  and  charcoal  should 


form  the  compost  for  Marantas,  which  will  now  require  attention. 
Remove  carefully  a  good  portion  of  the  old  soil  from  amongst 
their  roots,  and  drain  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed 
liberally,  as  these  plants  require  abundance  of  water  when  in 
active  growth.  After  potting  they  are  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  bottom  heat,  and  should  be  shaded  from,  strong  sun  until 
they  commence  rooting  freely.  In  repotting  Alpcasias  remove 
the  whole  of  the  old  compost  if  in  any  way  decomposed  or  sour, 
or  they  will  not  long  remain  healthy.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
every  particle  of  soil  from  the  plants  every  alternate  year.  They 
require  a  compost  of  fibry  peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and  pieces  of 
charcoal.  The  pots  should  be  more  than  half  filled  with  arainage, 
and  the  crowns  well  elevated  above  the  rim.  They  can  be  in- 
oreased  by  cutting  the  root  stem  into  lengths,  and  if  plants  of 
good  size  are  required  a  number  of  these  can  be  placed  together  in 
one  pot,  placing  a  little  sand  round  each  portion. 

Antburiums,  such  as  A.  Warocqueanum  and  A.  crystallinum, 
require  a  similar  compost  to  Alocasias,  and  should  have  liberal 
drainage.  A.  Andreanum  does  best  when  more  than  half  the 
material  used  for  potting  is  sphagnum  moss  applied  in  a  living 
state,  and  encouraged  to  grow  on  the  surface.  A  liberal  quantity 
of  coarse  sand  should  be  added  to  the  whole  of  the  different  com- 
posts given  above.  Before  potting  see  that  the  plants  to  be 
operated  upon  have  a  proper  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  so 
that  water  will  not  be  needed  for  some  days  after  potting.  The 
temperature  should  now  be  raised  to  65^  at  night,  and  the  house 
kept  close  for  the  next  fortnight,  and  sooner  than  admit  air  draw 
down  the  blinds  for  a  few  hours  when  the  sun  is  bright. 

Ferns, — These  generally  should  now  be  attended  to  and  all  old 
and  disfigured  fronds  removed,  repotting  and  dividing  where 
necessary.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  carry  out  these  operations  before 
many  of  the  young  fronds  are  produced,  or  they  are  liable  to  be 
checked,  and  in  consequence  injured.  The  majority  of  Ferns  do 
well  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  the  former  predomi- 
nating in  the  dase  of  dwarf-growing  yarieties,  while  a  greater 
quantity  of  loam  can  be  used  for  those  of  robust  growth.  The 
small  peat  that  has  been  shaken  from  amongst  the  fibre  for  several 
stove  plants  will  do  well  for  all  grown  in  small  pots,  as  well  as 
others  of  a  larger  size,  if  a  quantity  of  rough  half-decayed  leaf 
soil  is  mixed  with  it.  The  roots  of  the  plants  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed where  larger  pots  are  needed  and  the  plants  are  intended 
to  attain  a  specimen  size.  Adiantums,  Davallias,  and  others  re- 
quired for  cutting  and  decoration  should  be  grown  in  as  much 
light  as  possible,  and  liberally  ventilated  when  the  fronds  are 
attaining  maturity,  or  they  will  be  soft  and  useless.  Where  quan- 
tities of  small  Ferns  are  in  daily  request  for  decorative  purposes 
sow  spores  of  Adiantums,  Lomarias,  Pterises,  and  others  most 
suitable  on  the  surface  of  pots  and  pans  filled  with  a  similar 
compost  to  that  recommended  above.  Water,  after  sowing  the 
seed,  with  a  fine-rose  can,  and  place  over  them  a  square  of  glass, 
and  then  stand  the  pans  in  a  moist  eliady  place  in  a  temperature 
of  hh"*.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of 
seedlings  is  to  place  under  the  larger  plants  small  squares  of  turf, 
and  allow  them  to  remain  for  a  time  undisturbed  until  the  spores 
have  commenced  falling  from  the  plants,  and  in  due  time  they 
will  be  one  mass  of  tiny  Ferns.  Pteris  serrulata  spores  germi- 
nate very  freely,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  Ferns  in 
a  small  state  that  can  be  grown  for  furnishing  purposes.  Keep 
all  Ferns  that  require  heat  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  55°  at  night, 
those  excepted  that  require  stove  treatment,  for  they  should  be 
kept  at  least  5°  warmer.  Selaginella  Brownii,  S.  densa,  and  other 
low-growing  kinds  should  be  replanted  in  pans  or  other  positions 
in  which  they  are  grown  annually,  or  they  are  very  liable  to  damp 
off  if  this  precaution  be  not  taken. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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FEEDERS  FOR  BEES. 

Thb  time  has  come  with  some,  and  ere  these  lines  are  in  print 
will  come  with  all  bee-keepers,  when  stimulative  feeding  should  be 
the  rule.  Is  it  still  a  question  how  beet  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object  ?  I  presume  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  best  to  feed 
from  the  top ;  hut  so  far  as  my  small  experience  goes,  a  perfect 
feeder  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  necessary  qualities  of  a  "perfect" 
feeder  ?  It  appears  to  me  l^at  they  may  be  summed  up  in — first, 
the  power  eaaly  to  give  our  bees  as  much  and  as  little  as  we  please 
at  any  time;   secondly,  the  power  to  prevent  robbery  during 
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(MSdinj^;  thirdly,  ease  of  applieatioxi.  Sjfar  as  my  experienoe  goes, 
there  u  the  ordinary  method  of  a  short  wde- mouthed  bottle  turned 
UD  on  a  piece  of  perforated  vulcanite  —  the  feeder  in  use  at  the 
llampshire  Bee  Farm  —  a  complicated  yet  easily  managed  a£fair. 
It  is.  in  fact,  a  round  tin  box  with  a  round  hole  in  the  bottom, 
which  hole  goes  over  the  aperture  in  the  quilt.  Inside  is  a  per- 
forated tin  or  zinc  chimney  leading  up  from  the  aperture  in  the 
bottom,  which  chimney  is  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the 
chimney  and  pii  ce  of  wood  are  covered  over  by  a  tin  cover  with 
glass  top  going  to  the  floor  of  the  feeder.  The  syrup  is  poured  into 
the  open  space  round  this  tin  cover  with  glass  top.  A  largo  cover 
fits  over  the  whole.  There  is  yet  another  feeder,  that  of  Mr.  Blow's, 
the  expert  of  "VVelwyn,  Herts ;  a  very  ingenious  feeder  it  is  in  theory, 
but  it  has  not  proved  so  useful  with  mo  in  .practice.  In  this  feeder 
a  wooden  stand  goes  over  the  feeding  aperture,  having  the  central 
portion  covered  with  zinc,  in  which  a  semicircular  piece  is  cut  out. 
The  zino  cap  that  fits  most  accurately  on  the  bottle  is  pierced  by 
twelve  holes  in  a  sftmicircle  which,  when  the  bottle  is  turned  over 
in  the  frame,  fits  the  slit  cut  in  the  zinc.  The  cover  has  alno  a 
ppint  in  the  centre,  as  it  were  a  nail,  which  fits  in  a  Jiole  in  tlie 
zinc  floor ;  this  forms  a  pivot  on  which  the  bottle  turns  round,  and 
a  point  in  the  cover  of  the  bottle  points  to  figures  on  the  wooden 
frame  agreeing  with  the  number  of  holes  open. 

The  ordinary  bottle  and  vulcanite  fulfils  the  fir»t  condition  very 
satisfactorily.  If  the  vulcanite  is  pierced  with  a  dozen  holes  at  one 
end,  and  with  two  at  the  other,  any  rapidity  of  feeding  can  bo 
carried  on ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  robbery,  for  if  there  be  any 
aperture  in  the  cover  of  the  hive,  my  experience  is  that  wasps  will 
discover  it  and  rob  with  rapidity.  Witli  all  my  love  for  the  bee, 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  agree  with  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  B>me 
things,  although  I  think  he  ra^s  our  pets  much  too  low.  I  agree 
with  that  enthusiastic  worker  in  thinking  that  the  wasp  works 
harder  and  keeps  longer  hours  than  the  bee.  I  fancy,  too,  that  its 
powers  of  scent,  or  the  means  by  which  it  discovers  fool,  are  more 
developed;  and  I  think  I  must  fro  a  step  further  and  say  that 
I  think  it  shows  more  sagacity.  For  instance,  hov  often  does  a 
wasp  discover  this  small  aperture  and  find  its  way  in  and  out, 
feeding  at  the  feeder  intended  for  the  bees  ?  Never  in  my  recol- 
lection have  I  found  a  wasp  dead  under  the  cover,  but  many  a  bee ; 
the  latter  do  not  appear  to  me  equal  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  out 
again.  To  guard,  then,  against  robbing  here,  I  frequently  cover 
my  bottle  and  vulcanite  with  a  bellglass,  and  so  defeat  the  attack 
of  the  wasp.  This  method  of  feeding  has,  too,  the  merit  of  economy, 
it  costs  but  little.  The  only  trouble  is  the  filling  and  placing.  A 
li.ttle  tin  shovel  is  the  easiest  help ;  but  a  piece  of  glass  or  zinc,  or 
even  paper,  may  be  easily  made  to  do  duty  for  the  shovel. 

l*he  Hampshire  bee-farm  feeder  is,  as  I  have  said,  easily  managed ; 
it  is  proof  against  robbers;  you  can  feed  as  fiist  as  you  please,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  you  can  feed  slowly  and  continuously.  The 
orders  with  it  are  to  feed  only  at  night;  but  is  this  a  better  plan 
than  feeding  slowly  all  the  time  f  The  cover  of  this  feeder  is  not 
made  sufficiently  loose.  >yhen  pushed  home  it  ought  to  be  lifted 
easily  without  any  shaking  of  the  lower  portion.  This  it  does  not 
do,  and  unless  care  is  taken  to  hold  down  the  lower  portion,  it  is 
lifted  up  and  the  irritated  bees  escape :  the  inside  rim,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  should  be  made  much  smaUe-,  so  as  not  to  stick.  The  inside 
of  the  tin -work  beoomee  rusty  in  spots.  Can  this  have  any  in- 
jurious effecte  on  the  bee  ?  for  it  is  difficult  to  nmove,  and  I  have 
fancied  that  the  bees  do  not  care  to  take  as  much  then.  Its  price, 
3«.,  must  bo  a  bar  to  cottagers  using  it.  When  it  is  once  filled 
there  is  no  way  of  stopping  the  supply  without  imprisoning  num- 
bers of  bees,  saving  letting  the  bees  finish  the  amount  that  has  been 
giv«n. 

lastly,  we  have  Mr.  Blow*s.  The  numbers  on  the  wooden  frame 
are  not  marked  sufficiently  plain,  and  the  spilling  of  syrup  and 
moisture  resulting  from  the  same  have  soon  obliterated  the  figures 
in  those  I  have  used.  I  expected  great  advantages  in  this  feeder ; 
the  bottle  is  large,  the  theory  of  working  is  capital,  but  when  I 
turned  off  one  to  O",  which  means  "  no  holes  open,"  it  seemed  to 
me  to  lessen,  and  on  careful  marking  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
it  did.  Experiments  with  my  other  feeders  on  the  same  principle 
all  proved  a  similar  result,  and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
wherever  the  index  may  be  the  rate  of  feeding  is  always  the  same, 
dependent  solely  on  the  number  of  bees  feeding.  The  explanation 
is  this :  Any  person  placing  a  few  drops  of  syrup  on  pierced  vul- 
canite over  a  feeding  hole  may  watch  the  bees  sucking  through  the 
holes ;  the  tongue  of  the  insect  is  laid  along  flat  on  the  vulcanite ; 
this  is  particulsjrly  the  case  when  the  supply  is  scanty.  When  the 
supply  is  shut  off  (as  supposed)  by  placing  the  index  at  O^,  the 
tongue  of  the  bee  is  inserted  between  the  two  surfaces  of  zinc,  and 
the  syrup  is  taken  just  the  fame,  llie  rate  of  feeding  may  be  more 
rapid  with  the  index  at  twelve  holes,  but  I  doubt  if  it  be  any  faster 
than  with  it  at  0^    I  think  this  result  will  be  the  same  in  whatever 


position  the  holes  may  be  placed ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  flaw  in  the 
theory.  Capillary  attraction  will  keep  the  syrup  always  at  the 
margin,  and  the  bees  *'  all  along  the  line  "  will  do  the  rest.  I  hear 
Mr.  Blow  has  lessoned  the  number  of  holes.  X  doubt  the  success  of 
this  alteration.  If  onc«3  the  two  plates  have  become  moist  with 
syrup  the  bees  will  do  the  rest,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  it  would 
not  drop  slowly  of  itself  were  the  syrup  thin. 

At  present,  then,  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
as  the  sheet  of  vulcanite  and  ordinary  bottle  forms  the  cheapest 
feeder,  so  for  all  purposes  it  is  also  the  best. — T.  B.  A.  Z. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


%^  All  correspondence  shonid  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  ** 
or  to  "The  Publisher.**  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  qnesttons  relat- 
ing to  Qardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  sena  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  AU 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (H.  A,  and  Ollk«r«).^The  price  of  Hr.  Barron*«  book  ''Ylnei  and  Vine 
Calturo  "  is  lOf .  ;  pott  free,  10«.  6J. 

OinerarUa  Blooms  (C.  F.,  /iMwirA).— Tlie  flowers  seat  ore  Aim,  and  th« 
colour  is  ptrUcolarlj  ricb.  It  to  a  haadsome  variety,  mad  wtU  worih  oulti ration. 

Camellias  (F.  T.)  — Conclto  inttmcttoiu  on  the  eoltirati'm  of  Gamellltti 
Are  given  in  our  "  Greeahoiue  Mannal/'  which  can  be  had  bj  poet  in  retam  for 
10<i.  in  Btanips.  We  shall  shortly  publish  an  article  which  will  contain  Informa- 
tion that  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  you.  The  treatment  requiiile  for 
Camellias,  however,  depends  ineatlf  on  the  condition  of  the  plants,  and  if  what 
yon  find  does  not  apply  exactly  to  yours  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  yoa  further 
advice  on  onr  learning  their  condition. 

Pamp  "Water  for  Plants  (iforfrirjf«)^-Yoa  cannot  do  better  than 
expose  the  water  to  the  air  in  an  open  tank  or  waterpots  for  some  hours  before 
using,  the  longer  the  better.  We  have  often  seen  plants  watered  with  pump 
water  in  better  condition  than  others  to  which  pond  water  was  applied,  simply 
because  greater  judgment  was  exercised  in  the  former  case  than  the  lattor. 
Even  if  you  fill  your  waterpots  one  day,  standing  them  iu  the  house,  and  use  Um 
water  the  next,  you  will  probably  And  It  answer  your  purpose  if  you  apply  it 
judiciously.  Well  water  varies  considerably,  some  being  quite  suitable  for  pUints 
If  not  applied  in  a  very  cold  state. 

Quilled  Olneraria  (ir.  8.,  Ferrf  /T/fO.— Ton  ask  if  the  Cineraria  is  a 
novelty  and  worth  saving.  It  is  not  particularly  novel,  but  is  certainly  worth 
saving,  for  its  beautiful  bright  shaded  blue  colonr  must  render  it  effective  for 
decorative  purpoMs.  The  character  of  the  flowers  may  not  be  exactly  the  same 
next  year— the  flowers  may  indeed  be  better  on  phints  raised  by  olhets  and  we 
advise  you  to  pteserve  it  with  the  object  of  testing  lee  merits  another  season. 

Bulbs  Falling  (F.  J.).~-lt  all  the  bulbs  were  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  same 
condition,  and  planted  similarly,  yet  in  one  bed  they  refuse  to  grow,  although 
the  soil  is  good  and  the  subsoil  satisfactory,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  they 
had  been  subjected  to  some  interference,  either  by  undeivround  enemies  or 
mischievous  individuals.  Have  you  examined  the  bulbs  carenilly  ?  This  would 
be  the  natural  thing  to  do,  yet  you  do  not  mention  it^  With  the  data  before  us 
we  can  afford  no  solution  of  the  mystery. 

Pelargoalnm  Blareehal  MaeMahcm  (Ifr»omHi).^We  are  always 
quite  willing  to  answer  all  inquiries  if  questions  are  framed  In  an  intelligible 
manner,  but  yours  is  very  incomplete.  You  ask,  what  to  '*  the  colour  of  the 
flower  of  Mttr6chal  MacMahon  ?  "  and  without  any  further  Information  we  can 
only  surmise  that  you  refer  to  Pelargonium  President  MaoMahoo,  one  of  the 
Zonal  type,  with  white  flowers,  having  a  pmk  centre.  There  is,  however,  a 
golden  bronse-leaved  variety  named  Mar6chal  MacMnhon,  which  has  lai^ 
rich-coloured  leaves.    The  name  Pteris  to  pronounced  teris. 

TenOLporary  Vines  (A.  H.  A.).— We  quite  understand  your  arrangemeai. 
Ton  will  obtain  heavier  crops  of  fruit,  both  thto  year  and  next,  by  planting  the 
Vines;  and  if,  as  we  presorae  to  the  case,  the  roots  of  your  permanent  Vines  haw 
access  to  an  outside  border,  there  to  no  objection  to  your  planting  them :  m»<i 
even  if  the  border  to  wholly  inside  it  to  not  very  likely  that  the  permanent  Vines 
would  be  injured  bv  planUng  the  others.  In  a  case  of  chis  kind,  however,  we 
shonid  prefer  to  make  the  border  in  sections.  A  width  of  3  or  4  feet  along  the 
front  would  be  ample  the  flrst  year,  and  further  additions  of  S  ieet  yearly  would 
aflord  the  Vines  abnndiuit  support.  If  you  do  not  pUnt  you  cannot  err  bj 
following  Mr.  Bardney's  practice  of  nepottlng  them,  provided  you  can  give  them 
the  same  skilled  attention  that  he  gives  those  under  hto  charge.  If  you  simply 
stand  the  pots  on  the  bonier  the  probability  to  that  yoa  wUi  only  obtain  one 
good  crop  of  Grapes  from  the  Vines. 
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Begonia  Leaves  Eaten  {H.  5.).— We  cannot  of  oouise  say  what  has 
'  eaten  yoar  plante,  but  we  think  if  they  were  under  out  charge  we  could  find  out 
.  tiie  depcedators.    If.  you  have  Nttisfied  youcMlf  that  the  injury  is  not  done  by 
slugs  you  may  well  turn  your  attention  to  cockroacbes.    These  peats  are  very 
fond  of  Begonias,  and  we  have  known  plants  injured  similarly  to  those  yon  hare 
sent.    Various  methods  are  adopted  for  destroying  cockroaches,  phosphor  paste 
being  found  one  of  the  most  effective  at  Kew.    It  is  spread  on  pieces  of  bread 
:  and  even  paper,  and  placed  in  their  haunts.  We  have  been  informed  that  Dalma- 
tian powder  spread  in  houses  or  frames  infested  by  cockroaches  either  kills  or 
banisbes  them,  but  we  have  not  tried  it.    Both  these  insecticides  can  be  had 
from  chemists.    The  fact  of  your  Marguerites  "suddenly "losing  their  green 
colour  may  perhaps  be  the  result  of  an  overstrong  dose  of  liquid  manure.    The 
method  yon  have  adopted  of  making  it  is  correct,  bat  it  should  be  used  weak 
and  clear— as  bright  as  pale  sherry  and  of  the  same  colour. 

Fertilisere  for  Plants  (/iem).— Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  very  active  stimulant* 
more  quick  than  durable,  and  must  be  used  only  in  small  quantities ;  a  small 
.  thimbleful  spread  on  the  soil  in  a  $-inch  pot  is  ample,  or  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Bonemeal  is  less  quick  in  its  action  but 
mote  oontinuons,  and  twice  the  quantity  may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  the  same  sense  that  the  nitrate  is.  It  is  good  for  mixing  in  the 
soil  for  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  Beoronias,  and 
such  others  that  require  support  over  a  long  period.  A  pound,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  plants,  may  be  mixed  with  a  peck  of  soil. 

"  In  the  Garden  "  (C.  ff.).—We  are  unable  to  congrratulnte  you  on  your 
production,  which  in  its  present  form  is  not  suitable  for  publication  in  any  paper, 
and  we  think  yon  can  occupy  your  time  more  profitably  than  in  attempts  at 
writinar  poetry.  We  have  had  several  so-called  poems  sent  to  us  from  time  to 
time,  but  this  we  think  is  the  most  nns^atisfactor^  of  all  of  tbem.  It  is  weak  in 
language  and  faulty  in  rhythm— in  fact  is  not  poetry  at  all.  but  a  jingling  con- 
gldmeration  of  incongruities.  Ten  yeats  hence  you  will  thank  us  for  this  reply 
if  you  do  not  thank  us  now. 

Oardenias  and  Fern  Fronds  (L.  I.  iC.),— We  do  not  approve  of  covering 
Gardenias  or  any  other  cut  flowers  with  dry  cotton  wool,  as  we  know  from  the 
condition  in  which  flowers  so  packed  arrive  at  this  office  that  wool  extracts  the 
moisture  fh>m  the  petals.  If  yon  cui  the  Gardenias  as  soon  as  expanded  and 
place  the  stalks  in  tepid  water,  then  if  you  wish  to  take  or  send  the  blooms  to 
London  secure  a  little  damp  moss  round  the  stalks  and  pack  in  a  close-fitting 
tin  box,  they  will  arrive  perfectly  fresh,  and  continue  so  longer  than  when  dry 
wool  is  placed  over  them.  In  growing  Adiantnms  for  affording  fironds  for  edi- 
ting, the  plants  should  have  a  light  sunny  position.  The  fronds  will  not  be  so 
large  nor  of  such  a  bright  green  as  if  grown  in  the  shade,  bat  thc^  will  last 
much  longer  when  cut,  selecting  those  that  are  mature,  not  the  young  soft 
fronds,  and  immersing  them  in  water  for  an  hour  before  using  in  bouquets.  We 
are  naable  to  say  from  whence  Hyacinth  and  Orchid  seeds  can  be  obtained.  You 
ought,  however,  to  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  former,  as  the  plante  seed 
with  great  freedom,  and  it  matures  in  a  light  greenhouse,  frame,  and  as  the 
season  advances  in  the  open  air.  Orchid  seed  is  much  more  scarce,  and  much 
sUU  and  patience  are  needed  for  raiting  plants  when  seed  is  obtained. 

Gypripedlnm  spectabile  (T.  Meuon).—Yoa  have  not  been  misinformed  as 
to  the  easy  culture  of  this  hardy  Orchid,  nor  has  its  beauty  been  over-estimated, 
as  it  possesses  merits  which  should  make  it  a  general  favourite  ;  and  when 
its  perfect  hardiness  is  taken  into  consideration  with  its  present  inexpensive- 
ness  there  is  no  reason  why  everyone  should  not  possess  one  of  the  very  best 
perennial  Orchids.  The  plant  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  grows 
from  1  to  8  feet  high,  the  stems  being  more  or  less  covered  with  leaves  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  conspicuously  veined.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
singly,  or  from  two  to  four  on  the  stems,  are  very  showy ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  spieading,  ovate  in  form,  the  petals  being  much  the  widest,  pure  white  in 
colour ;  the  lip  is  very  much  inflated,  of  a  nch  rose  colour,  sometimes  nearly 
crimson.  The  soil  best  suited  for  it  is  good  peat  and  ooarse  sand,  with  some 
sphagnum  chopped  up  fine  and  mixed  with  the  peat.  If  grown  in  pots  several 
should  bo  placed  in  a  large  pot  and  kept  plunged  in  moss  or  fibre  in  a  shady 
place.  When  well  grown  it  is  a  most  beantiful  plant  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  it  can  be  readily  forced.  It  can  be  equally  well  grown  if  planted  outside  in 
pent  and  sand  in  a  shady  place  or  on  the  rockery,  where  it  is  quite  at  home  with 
many  of  the  Primulas,  Dodecatheons,  and  Ferns.  It  forms  a  lovely  companion 
for  Ferns.  The  stems  springing  up  from  among  the  light  green  frouds  of  the 
Lady  Fern  are  exceedingly  attractive  and  the  plant  thoroughly  enjoys  such  a 
home.  We  have  had  it  planted  in  old  stumps,  when  it  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
happy. 

Thrlpe  on  Asaleas  (A.  &).— The  leaves  you  have  sent  indicate  pretty 
clearly  that  your  plants  have  been  seriously  infested  with  thrips,  and  there  axe 
either  insects  or  eggs  on  the  plants  now,  although  we  do  not  obeerve  any  on  the 
few  leaves  before  us.  Thrips  are  not  difficult  to  destroy,  but  one  application  of 
any  insecticide  is  quite  inadequate  for  keeping  the  plants  clear.  They  require 
syringing  periodically  with  a  solution  of  nicotine  soap,  Gisburst  compound,  or 
soft  soap  and  tobacco  water.  Anv  of  those  ingredients  prepared  at  a  strength  of 
8  ozs.  to  a  grsllon  of  water,  in  the  case  of  soft  soap  adding  a  pint  of  tobacco 
liquor,  will  destn^  thrips,  and  so  will  petroleum  prepaied  and  applied  as  stated 
on  page  149.  The  plants  should  be  dipped  if  not  too  large ;  if  they  cannot  be 
dipped  \fkj  them  on  their  sides  on  a  mat,  or  hold  them  over  a  tub,  for  catching 
Um  solution,  and  syringe  them  forcibly,  turning  them  round  so  that  the  under 
side  of  every  leaf  is  thoroughly  wetted.  Do  this  once  a  fortnight,  and  in  the 
meantime  syringe  tb«n  daily  in  fine  weather  until  they  flower,  and  again  after- 
wards when  making  their  growth,  at  which  time  the  insecticides  may  be  further 
diluted  for  using  occasiomdly.  Remove  the  surfkce  soil  from  the  pots,  and  add 
fresh  compost.  When  we  find  plants  in  the  condition  that  yours  are  we 
usually  find  also  that  they  have  in  other  respects  been  neglected  or  mismanaged 
in  watering.  Be  very  coxefnl  In  this  respect,  never  permitting  the  soil  to  be 
really  dry  before  water  is  applied,  then  giving  it  copiously.  If  the  pots  are  veiy 
much  crowded  with  roots  a  teaspoonfhl  of  Standen's  manure  or  a  little  more  of 
bonemeal  spread  on  the  sorlaoe.of  a  C-inch  pot  once  a  week  and  watered  in 
will  be  beneficial. 

Tropeeolnm  Bnds  Withering  (I(lem).—AB  your  plant  is  healthy  the 
flowers  will  in  all  probabiliiy  expand  as  the  weather  improves  if  you  assign  it  a 
light  position  in  your  gremhonse.  Baking  the  compost  will  improve  rather 
than  Injure  it,  and  on  worms  wiU  be  destroyed. 

Vines  TnBiatlefttctoiT--AbortiTe  BnnolieB  (J.  i(.).~TTndoubtcd1y 
the  practice  vou  have  descxibed,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  of  steaming  the 
house  at  night  and  charging  the  air  with  ammonia  by  the  excessive  qse  of 
.  guano  in  the  evaporatiBg  tnmghSk  is  faulty.  This  with  the  fttmes  of  petreleum, 
that  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  accident,  would  account  for  the  flower 
buds  turning  brown  **a8  if  burnt,"  but  would  not  accountfdr  ttieir  non-fbrma- 
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whatever  should  be  placed  in  the  evappratiog  troughs  of  your  Tinker  until  Ht» 
vines  are  in  vigorous  growth,  say  after  the  berries  are  swelling  freely  after  the 
stoning  period.  We  know- it  has-been  used  iMfore  Vines  have  reached  that  stage 
without  any  injury  resulting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  ^>paient  benefit ;  but 
it  was  by  gardeners  who  thoroughly  tfndcrstood  what  they  were  doing.  In  your 
case  we  repeat  emphatically  that  it  oughtiu>t  be  used  before  the  period  indicated, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  iittist  on  its  disuse  at  once.  Even  without  the  guaoo 
such  an  excess  of  moisture  and  an  absence  of  ventilation  is  injurious,  and;  ex- 
cept in  very  bright  weather,  we  would  not  have  a  drop  of  water  in  the  troughs. 
8o  fiur  as  we  comprehend  the  condition  of  your  Vines  it  would  have  been  better 
if  there  had  been  no  troughs  on  the  pipes.  The  finest  of  Grapes  can  be  grown 
and  are  produced  without  them,  and,  as  used  by  some  persons,  evaporating 
troughs  do  far  more  harm  than  good  in  vineries.  To  return  to  the  abortive 
bunches.  While,  as  we  have  said,  they  have  been  injured  by  the  practice  alluded 
to,  the  initial  cause  of  the  curled  budlees  tendrils  Is  immature  wood,  and  this  in 
turn  is  the  result  of  too  much  moisture  and  too  little  ventilation.  When  wood 
is  unripe  there  is  no  food,  or  very  little,  stored  in  the  Vlfie  fcr  sustaining  the 
growth  in  its  early  stages,  and  before  supplies  are  furnished  by  active  roots  and 
prepared  by  developed  foliage.  The  stoied'Up  sap  is  thin  uua  watery,  and  its 
virtues  are  soon  exhausted,  the  embryo  buds  then  wither,  and  flimsy  foliage 
only  is  produced,  which  in  turn  cannot  perform  its  functions,  though  it  en- 
deavours to  do  so  by  enlargement  and  extension,  producing  a  large  surface  vrith 
bttie  substance  or  texture.  Thus  persons  are  deceived  as  to  the  condition  of 
their  Vines.  They  point  to  their  luxuriant  growth  and  large  leaves  as  indica- 
tions of  health,  whereas  they  really  indioate  disease,  and  such  Vines  are  no  more 
in  condition  for  work— truit-b«uing,  than  animals  are  that  are  unnaturally  fed, 
that  are  flabby,  not  firm,  and  comparatively  immoveable.  Your  Vines  need 
more  air  and  less  atmospheric  mdsture,  and  yon  will  not  err  by  leaving  the  top 
▼entiUitors  open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  all  night,  a  temperature  of  from  50*  to 
OOP  being  maintained,  the  floors,  pipes,  and  every  part  of  the  house  to  be  dry  l^ 
twilight.  As  the  heat  increases  in  the  morning  so  should  the  ventilation  and 
moisture,  until  the  maximum  day  temperature  of  SOP  to  86^  by  sun  is  reached. 
Very  littie  moisture  should  be  afforded  ^vith  a  decline  of  temperature,  and  no 
syringing  or  damping  should  be  done  after  the  sun  has  left  the  house. 

Vines  in  Pots  (W.  H.  />.).— The  pots  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  full 
action  of  the  sun,  or  In  all  probability  they  will  be  of  little  value  for  planting 
after  bearing  a  crop  this  season.  Mr.  Bardney  has  had  great  success  in  shifting 
his  fruiting  Vines  into  pots  4  inches  larger  than  those  in  which  they  arrived 
from  the  nursery.  This  repotting  is  done  carefully,  only  removing  a  portion  of 
the  soil  and  not  matexially  disturbing  the  roots,  the  time  for  the  operation  beiiuir 
when  the  canes  have  fairly  commenced  growth,  yet  the  shoots  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  endanger  their  beLog  broken  off.  The  soil,  both  in  the  pots  ami 
that  to  be  employed,  is  moist  iRithout  being  decidedly  wet  when  the  shifting  is 
done.  The  latter,  turfy  loam  and  bonem^d,  is  pressed  very  flrmly  round  t^o 
other,  and  water  is  applied  cautiously  for  a  time  until  root-action  is  active, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  foliage  changing  from  a  light  to  a  deeper  green. 
From  that  time  the  supply  must  be  ample— that  is  to  ssy,  immediately  the  soil 
shows  signs  of  crumbling  when  pressed  water  must  be  applied  copiously.  As 
the  season  advances,  and  the  fmlt  swells  freely,  water  must  be  given  whenever 
it  enters  the  soil  freely .  Ko  signs  of  dryness  of  the  soil  must  then  be  permitted, 
at  the  same  time  avoid  saturation.  If  you  cannot  repot  the  Vines  thev  vrUl 
require  still  more  water,  ^ath  top-dressings  of  fresh  loam  and  manure,  and  also 
liquid  manure  occasionally  after  the  Grapes  have  stoned.  It  will  be  well  to  cite 
what  the  cultivator  named  has  written  on  this  subject.  Such  results  as  he  has 
recorded  could  not  have  been  attained  if  the  Vines  had  not  been  repotted. 
••  Many  growers  fruit  Vines  In  the  pots  they  were  grown  in ;  but  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  this  is  not  the  best  or  most  satisfactory  system.  However  good  and 
rich  the  soil  may  have  been,  the  young  Vine  must  have  exhausted  it  by  the  end 
of  the  season.  Rich  top-dressings  of  soil  and  manure  will  certainly  help  them, 
with  a  free  use  of  stimulants  every  time  watering  is  done,  but  even  this  Is  not 
sufficient.  When  the  fruit  commences  colouring  Uberal  quantities  of  stimolantB 
should  be  discontinued,  or  the  fruit  may  possess  but  little  fiavour ;  but  aid  is 
actually  discontinued  under  the  above  system  at  a  time  when  the  Vine  requires 
liberal  treatment,  and  the  berries  in  consequence  are  comparatively  small.  I 
have  failed  at  least  to  produce  Grapes  as  good  in  berry  and  quality  generally 
under  the  system  described  as  I  have  by  shifting  the  Vines  into  pots  4  inches 
larger  than  those  they  were  grown  in  after  they  were  well  started  into  growth. 
The  fresh  soil  given  tbem  will  be  ample  to  sustain  them  until- the  fruit  is  ripe, 
which  will  be  of  a  supmior  quality.  I  have  read  in  reference  to  Vines  In  pots, 
*  Fruit  once,  and  that  heavily.'  Now  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  wise  to 
do  this  or  retain  them  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year.  If  cropped  heavily 
they  are  useless  after  the  first  season.  If  cropped  fairly  and  retained  a  second 
year  they  will  produce  better  Grapes  than  in  the  first  instance ;  but  to  accom- 
plish this  successfully  they  should  be  planted  out  in  narrow  borders  of  good 
soil.  Sxperlence  proves  to  me  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  system. 
Some  Vines  transferred  from  10  to  H-Inch  pots  early  last  year  carried  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  well-flnished  serviceable  fruit.  The  vines  had  six  bunches  each, 
the  produce  of  one  Vine  weighing  a  few  ounces  less  than  10  lbs.  These  Vines 
made  fine  wood,  and  were  this  season  planted  out  in  a  narrow  border  of  loam,  to 
which  was  added  a  little  fre:ih  lime  and  a  few  small  bones.  The  laterals  were 
about  1  fbot  in  length  when  the  Vines  were  planted,  end  extra  care  was  taken 
that  they  did  not  suffer  by  the  want  of  water.  The  produce  was  again  weighed 
from  the  same  Vine,  which  this  year  carried  the  same  number  of  bunches, 
weighing  in  all  11  Ibe.  Other  Vines  carried  a  greater  weight  of  Orapee  this 
year  than  the  one  alluded  to,  while  none  had  less  than  8  lbs.,  the  nnmberof 
bunches  throughout  varying  from  five  to  seven,  according  to  their  size.  The 
berries  were  larger  than  last  year,  and  would  have  been  finer  still  if  we  had 
thinned  tbem  more  liberally ;  but  from  the  first  swelling  we  concluded  the 
berries  would  not  be  large,  but  were  agreeably  mistaken  when  the  roots  were 
fairly  established  in  the  new  compost.  The  wood  made  this  year  Is  superior  to 
'  that  they  produced  last  year,  is  well  ripened,  and  the  Vines  will,  I  do  not  fear, 
produce  some  excellent  early  Grapes  again  next  year." 

names  of  Plants  <^.  i7.).— The  Heath  is  Erica  camea,  the  Gfsis  is  a  form 
of  Poa  pratensls,  an  extremely  useful  Grass  for  pastures.  {G.  HillUr),-^'^%  have 
many  times  stated  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  flowers,  but 
only  distinct  species.  Varieties  are  for  too  numerous,  and  manv.  of  them  too 
closely  resembling  each  other,  to  enable  anyone  to  name  them  with  confidence 
withont  comparing  them  with  the  flowers  in  a  large  odiectieo.  We  can  oi^ 
say  that  of  the  Camellia  blooms  yon  have  sent,  No.  I  resembles  eximea ;  8,  deU- 
catissima;  S,  imperfect,  possibly  alba  plena;  4, Beauty  of  Homsqr;  f,BealiI; 
6,  Valtavaredo. 


'    Remoivlnir  Bees  (ir.  J7(vuAar):^Later  in  the  aftemocn  wilt  be  tie  best 


_^       ^^   \i^^ 


=ifl 
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of  polled  cattle  we  have,  perhaps,  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  McComhie  of  Tillyfonr,  the  best  testimony;  he 
fays,  **  We  all  look  upon  him  (Hugh  Watson)  as  the  first  great 
improver,  and  no  one  will  question  his  title  to  that  distinction, 
for  there  is  not  a  herd  in  the  country  which  is  not  indebted  to 
Keillor  blood."  Mr.  Dixon  in  "Field  and  Fern,"  says  Hugh 
Watson  kept  in  his  eye  as  models  "  *  Bracelet '  and  •  Charity,' 
and  one  or  two  more  of  the  pure  Booths ; "  and  that  "  he  neyer 
scrupled  to  say  that  his  best  cattle  showed  much  of  the  Shorthorn 
superiority  in  hair  and  touch."  His  motto  would  seem  to  have 
been,  "  Pat  the  best  to  the  best,  regardless  of  affinity  or  blood." 
He  bred  from  none  but  the  choicest  specimens  at  his  command, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of  Collings,  the  Booths, 
T.  Bates,  and  other  celebrated  Shorthorn  breeders  in  mating 
animals  closely  related  to  each  other.  It  is  evident  that  he  prac- 
tised in-and-in  breeding  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  also  clear 
that  he  aimed  at  building  up  particular  lines  or  families,  and  that 
to  some  extent  he  bred  each  of  these  families  within  itself.  Pro- 
bably the  truest  description  that  could  be  given  of  his  method  of 
breeding  is,  that  he  bred  from  none  but  the  best — ^those  that  came 
nearest  to  his  ideal — ^aud  that  he  did  not  care  whether  these  were 
closely  related  or  not.  He,  no  doubt,  discovered  that  under  his 
improved  system  of  breeding,  which  may  truly  be  called  a  system 
of  "  selection,"  and  under  it  he  could  raise  better  animals  than 
could  at  that  time  be  found  anywhere  else.  Kow  we  have  quoted 
largely  from  the  essay  by  Mr.  James  Macdonald  on  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  the  polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus  cattle,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
in  1881.  Although  with  our  long  experience  in  attending  the 
Cattle  Shows  of  the  Boyal  Society,  as  well  as  the  Fat  Cattle 
Shows  of  the  Smithfield  Club  when  it  was  held  in  Baker  Street 
many  years  ago,  and  reported  the  results  of  yarious  contests 
amongst  the  breeders  and  feedere  of  the  best  Scotch  polled  cattle, 
and  although  having  acted  upon  our  opinions  and  estimates, 
formed  as  the  result  of  our  observations  in  our  own  farming 
practice,  yet  we  could  find  no  more  useful  style  of  laying  before 
the  home  farmer  the  practice  of  the  best  breeden  than  the  source 
from  which  we  have  quoted.  We  always  prefer  to  quote  the  best 
authorities,  believing  them  to  be  the  best  guides  in  connection 
with  our  own  experience,  as  the  best  and  safest  guide  to  the  home 
farmer,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  studying  agriculture, 
for  whom  we  write,  but  at  all  times  endeavour  to  give  history 
credit  when  it  is  deserved. 

(To  be  continnedO 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

EortB  Labour. — We  finished  sowing  White  Suffolk  Wheat  the  last 
day  of  February.  This  is  too  late  generally,  but  the  land  worked 
close  and  heavy,  which  is  much  in  favour  of  an  average  plant  and 

{>roduce  with  late  sown  Wheat  if  tho  summer  is  propitious.  If  the 
and  had  been  light  and  free-working,  like  Barley  tilth,  we  would  not 
have  sown  Wheat  after  the  let  of  February,  for  when  the  soil  is 
light  and  dry  on  the  surface  the  Wheat-seeding  is  never  favourable. 
Wlien,  however,  it  is  heavy  working,  like  the  usual  condition  in  the 
month  of  November,  it  generally  answers.  The  disadvantage  con- 
nected with  a  dry  and  free- working  condition  is  that  the  land  is  not 
close  enough  for  the  roots  to  hold  on  well ;  besides  which,  it  is  sure 
to  be  more  damaged  by  weeds  dnrinz  the  summer,  unless  it  is  drilled 
at  10  or  12  inches  apart^  so  that  the  horse  hoe  can  be  freely  used  to 
destroy  them  ;  in  fact,  m  a  fallow  preparation  for  Wheat  tne  crop  is 
never  safe  unless  the  corn  is  drilled,  leaving  room  for  the  horse  hoe. 
All  sorts  of  seeds — ^such  as  Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Kohl  Babl,  dec,  for 

})lanting  in  summer,  should  now  be  drilled  at  16  inches  apart  in  the 
ines,  on  well-prepared  and  manured  beds.  The  hoeing  may  then  be 
done,  also  the  palling  of  plants,  without  injury  to  the  remainder. 
We  like  to  obtain  the  best  and  truest  seed  possible,  instead  of  pur- 
chasing plants,  for  we  never  can  be  sare  of  the  sort  and  purity  when 
they  are  grown  on  purpose  for  sale  ;  besides  which,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  grow  the  plants  on  a  well-prepared  plot  or  headland  in  the  field 
whereon  they  are  intended  to  be  grown.  Drege  is  now  more  sown 
than  eyer,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  2^  bushels  of  White  Waterloo 
Oats  and  1  bushel  of  Barley,  because  they  can  be  separated,  learing 
first-class  malting  Barley  and  fair  qualitr  of  Oats.  Barley  is  now 
seldom  grown  alone  after  roots  fed  off  by  sheep,  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  secure  a  good  malting  sample. 

The  Beana  and  Peas  have  nearly  all  been  sown.  The  Early  Dun 
or  white  boilers  are  best  for  early  crops,  and  are  much  in  request  now, 
because  Early  Stone  Turnips  or  Mastard  may  be  grown  after  early 
Peas  are  carted.  Spring  or  summer  Tares  are  now  being  sown.  Some 
farmers  recommend  mixing  the  seed  half  winter  and  half  summer 
varieties,  as  they  are  more  proofy  for  sheep-feeding;  but  where  a 
heavy  crop  is  expected,  a  little  Bye  or  winter  Barley  is  mixed  with 
the  Vetches  to  hold  them  off  ground,  which  is  bene&cial  either  for 
cutting  for  hor^ies  or  cattle  or  for  feeding  by  sheep  on  the  land.  We 
are  now  preparing  land  after  Potatoes  for  the  White  Victoria  Oats. 
As  soon  as  the  land  has  been  scarified  and  the  little  couch  picked  off, 
the  land  will  be  ridge-ploughed  and  sown  with  these  earliest  variety 


of  Oats,  the  object  being  an  early  harvest  and  full  crop.  We  grew 
nineteen  sacks  of  this  sort  last  year  per  acre.  It  is  also  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  early  Turnips  sown  between  the  stocks  as  fast  as 
the  Oats  are  cut.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  shall  seed  with  red 
Clover,  for  we  have  found  that  in  favourable  seasons  we  can  obtain  a 
good  autumn  crop  for  cutting  up  and  soiling  horses  and  cattle  if  the 
Oats  are  cut  above  the  Clover.  Still  it  is  very  rarely  the  case,  as 
the  Oats  become  ripe  before  the  young  Clover  seeds  get  strong. 

Planting  Potatoes  should  now  be  prepared  for,  having  the  manure 
in  store  ready  for  mixing,  4cwt  of  Peruvian  guano  mixed  with  4cwt. 
of  kainit  in  our  experience  we  find  sufficient  to  insure  a  full  crop  and 
equal  in  manuring  power  to  any  amount  usually  applied  of  town  or 
stable  dung.  The  artificial  manures  are  yery  inexpensive  in  their  appli- 
cation, for  our  custom  is  to  strew  the  manure  along  the  furrows  in 
which  the  Potato  sets  are  planted.  Much  of  the  Wheat  land  being 
in  such  a  wet  state  in  the  autumn  that  the  yard  manure,  Ac,  could 
not  be  applied,  it  must  therefore  now  get  a  liberal  allowance  of  arti- 
ficials as  a  top-dressing  about  the  second  week  of  April, of  14cwt 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate,  and  2  cwt.  of  Peru- 
vian guano  per  acre.  This  will  cost  from  60t.  to  68s.  per  acre  if 
eenuine,  and  will  be  sufficient  if  the  land  is  clean  and  m  fair  con- 
dition either  after  lea  or  fallow.  We  have  advocated  enough  dressing 
for  cereals  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  straw,  which  answers  well, 
because  the  straw  alone  will  more  than  pay  for  the  manure  in  most 
situations. 

Hand  Lahowr, — ^Men  will  now  be  required  in  preparing,  mixing,  and 
sowing  hand  manures ;  also  preparing  and  cutting  the  Potato  sets, 
hedge-cutting  and  tymg,  also  making  dead  hedges  with  clean  rods 
and  bushes,  also  cutting  and  clearing  all  the  hedgerows  where  cut 
for  hurdle  wood,  Ac,  has  been  going  on,  also  turning  and  preparing 
the  yard  and  stable  dung  intended  for  the  Mangold  ground. 

Live  iStoc^.— Sheep  are  now  beginning  to  thrive  better,  for  the 
weather  has  been  sadly  against  them  where  feeding  off  roots  in  the 
open  field  during  the  past  winter.  Good  Down  mutton  is  still  worth 
1«.  per  pound,  and  is  likely  to  continue  at  high  prices,  the  stock  is  so 
short  in  numbers.  Beef  lias  paid  better  than  usual  for  feeding  durine 
the  past  winter,  and  is  now  worth  from  6«.  per  stone  of  8  tbs. ;  still 
the  stock  if  not  bred  on  the  farm  was  bought  in  at  a  high  price.  The 
lambing  time  has  proved  about  an  average  produce  of  lambs,  but 
rather  more  than  usual  have  died  whilst  young.  Taking  the  lambing 
season  as  a  whole,  for  the  Down  and  cross-bred  flocks  it  has  been 
better  than  was  anticipated,  because  of  the  rainy  winter.  The  lambing 
of  the  long-woolled  sheep  is  now  going  on,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say 
what  the  result  will  be  ;  but  we  hear  that  many  ewes  after  lambing 
look  extremely  thin,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  flocks  in  the 
midland  and  western  counties  are  suffering  from  flukes  in  the  liver. 
If  such  is  the  case  they  will  show  it  more  further  on  in  the  spring, 
and  large  numbers  must  be  lost.  We  find  a  great  controversy  going 
on  as  to  treatment  of  sheep  when  they  have  fiukes  in  the  liver,  and 
we  beliere  that  there  is  no  cure ;  but  there  is  a  preventive  by  judicious 
management,  to  which  we  have  often  alluded  in  these  columns. 


GOAT  FARMING. 


I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  yon  recently  pub- 
lished under  this  head.  My  object  in  addressing  yon  is  to  offer  a 
few  words  about  the  Angora  cross,  and  to  correct — ^if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  so  doing— a  slight  mistake.  On  page  84  it  is  stated 
that  **  those  Goats  should  be  selected  having  the  longest  hair,  as  in 
crossing  these  nick  better  with  the  Angoia  rem  for  the  growth  of 
mohair."  Now  a  similar  idea  once  prevailed  in  my  own  mind  ; 
but  Mr.  Evans,  the  breeder  of  mohairs  at  the  Cape  already  referred 
to  in  your  columns,  informed  me  that  the  contrary  was  the  practice 
there,  and  for  this  reason — by  crossing  with  short-haired  Goats  the 
wool  in  the  coats  of  the  progeny  preponderated  over  the  hair, 
which  was  not  the  case  when  long-haired  she  goats  were  used  ; 
thus  the  shortest-coated  animals  were  selected.  Crossing  is  now, 
however,  very  little  practised  at  the  Cape,  as  the  pure  specimens 
are  much  more  common. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  possesses  at  Stratfieldsaye  herds  of 
both  the  indigenous  Cape  Goats  and  the  Cape  Angoras,  but  keeps 
the  two  varieties  quite  apart  and  distinct,  preferring  not  to  cross 
them.  With  the  clip  of  these  Angoras,  and  some  I  sent  him  from 
an  imported  ram  I  had  a  year  or  so  ago.  His  Grace  had  a  quantity 
of  material  made,  several  y^ds  of  which  he  gave  me.  (A  sample 
enclosed). 

Whilst  staying  at  Stratfieldsaye  House  last  year  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  these  herds,  both  of  which  were  doing 
well  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  climate,  but  particularly  the 
Angoras.  I  believe  they  are  still  thriving  and  increasing  in 
number,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why,  after  all,  these  Goats 
should  not  be  bred  in  England  for  their  fleece,  and,  if  necesFary, 
crossed  with  British  varieties,  as  suggested  in  your  Journal,  to 
combme  fleece  and  milk.  For  this  purpose  no  better  seleotinn 
could  be  made  than  "  Brown  Kate,"  mentioned  by  the  writer  of 
the  articles. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  some  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
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this  sabject  at  Bradford,  where  a  prize  for  the  best  mohair  or 
crofl8-bred  mohair  Gk>at  is  to  be  offered  at  the  next  agricnltiiral 
fthow  there  by  a  leading  maniifactarer. — H.  S.  Holmes  Pbgleb, 
ffemrl- Hempstead,  Hertt, 

[The  sample  referred  to  is  silky  in  appearance,  strong  in  texture, 
and  appears  to  us  a  dress  material  oi  considerable  importance. 
We  hare  receired  also  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Pe^cler's  manual 
on  Goat  farming,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  animals  on  which  it  treats.1 


Permanent  PA8TnRE&r--<We  have  leceired  a  copy  of  the  thirteenth 
edition  of  Mr.  Martin  H.  Sutton's  work  on  *'  Permanent  Pastures " 
which  was  originally  published  in. the  Boyal  Agrionltural  Society's 
Journal,  and  has  been  enlarged  to  render  it  still  more  nsef  nl.  That 
so  maay  editions  should  have  been  called  for  is  sn£Elcient  indication 
of  the  merits  of  this  little  work,  which  we  have  referred  at  greater 
length  on  previous  occasions. 


Sunflower  Culture. — ^The  importance  of  cultivating  the  Sun- 
flower as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  crops  on  a  farm  has  been 
recently  mentioned  by  the  press.  I  am  quite  willing  to  make  the 
experiment ;  but  before  doing  so  I  should  be  glad  if  an^r  of  your  cor- 
respondents would  give  their  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the 
seeds,  flower,  and  stem  are  utilised,  and  also  how  and  when  the  seed 
should  be  pown,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  suits  it  best. — 
C.  A.  Hanburt. 


THE  DORKING  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

"C."  WBrras  hopefnlly  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  (page  106) 
about  the  Dorkings.  I  am  glad  he  feels  so  ;  would  that  I  did.  He 
notes  that  there  is  a  falling-  off  in  the  Dorking  entries.  This  I  take 
it  arises  from  several  causes.  One  is  the  craze  for  size,  by  which 
the  big  mongrel,  coarse  as  he  is,  wins  over  the  finer-quality  bird. 
Another  reason  is,  that  the  colour  that  those  who  act  as  judges 
prefer  is  much  disliked  by  many,  and,  therefore,  those  who  do  not 
care  to  keep  the  almost  black  varieties  do  not  exhibit;  but  the  worst 
of  all  is,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  dark-legged  birds 
are  given  the  prizes  often  ana  often.  With  unfeigned  disgust  I 
have  seen  this  to  be  the  case.  There  being  such  a  fast-and-loose 
way  of  judging  people  will  not  send,  and  if  they  wish  for  prizes, 
as  some  do,  they  will  scarcely  care  to  keep  the  breed  at  all.  I  have 
heard  such  expressions  used  more  than  once.  'Then,  again,  those 
who  buy  prizewinners  very  frequently  find  their  stock  much  injured 
by  getting  sooty-legged  birds.  A^in  I  say,  as  I  have  said  before, 
"  There  is  no  hope  for  the  Dorkmgs  judged  as  they  more  are.** 
There  are  plenty  of  true,  good  fanciers  who  would  work  the  breed 
np  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  worth  their  while  when  the  prizes  are 
taken  by  dark-legged  mongrels.  I  have  bred  many  pure  white- 
legged  birds  with  white  toe-nails,  and  very  good  table  fowls  they 
were.  I  had  one  to-day,  good  in  breast,  white  in  fleeh ;  but  he 
would  have  been  "  nowhere  "  under  the  present  way  of  judging. 

There  are  no  doubt  places  where  the  old  breed  is  still  in  existence, 
and  since  I  last  wrote  I  heard  of  one,  the  lady  telling  me  the 
same  breed  had  been  kept  on  the  £srm  as  long  as  she  could  re- 
member.   I  intend  going  to  see  them. 

"  C. "  says  they  were  more  delicate.  In  this  he  is  in  error.  I  have 
kept  them,  and  know  they  were  not  more  delicate  than  the  present 
so-called  Dorking.  Also  the  lady  in  question  told  me  that  she  had 
just  been  looking  at  a  fine  brood  of  chickens  numbering  thirteen, 
and,  to  use  her  own  words,  she  said,  "  It  was  a  pretty  sight ;  they 
were  all  so  bright  and  strong."  It  is  not  what  the  judges  know 
about  the  Dorking;  it  is  how  thov  judge  them.  They  do  not 
judge  them  to  the  Standard  of  Excellence,  and,  therefore,  the  Dork- 
ing fancy  is  on  the  decline,  and  must  be  so.  No  one  who  happens 
to  have  tiie  true  breed  would,  I  should  think,  be  foolish  enough  to 
buy  prize  birds  at  shows  now-e-days.  1  did  once,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  ever  again.  I  may;  but  I  must  be  in  a  far  different 
frame  of  mind  as  regards  the  exhibition  Dorking  than  I  am  at 
p'-esent. 

There  is  but  one  chance,  to  my  thinking,  for  the  Dorking,  and 
that  is  to  judge  them  by  the  old  "  Standard  of  Excellence."  Let 
there  be  coloured  Dorkings,  not  only  Dark  Dorkings,  and  do  not  let 
so  much  as  a  dark  toe-nail  be  on  a  prize  bird,  and  let  quality  be 
taken  into  consideration  beford  mere  size,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 


soon  there  will  be  more  entries  and  much  finer  table  fowls  when 
the  Dorking  fancier  knows  he  can  rely  on  the  judges,  which  most 
decidedly  he  cannot  now. 

When  such  is  the  case  I  for  one  will  be  most  happy  to  put  down 
my  guinea  towards  a  challenge  cup  fur  the  Dorkings. 

I  heartily  thank  "  0."  for  the  courteous  reply  to  my  notes,  and 
feel  grateful  to  him  for  keeping  the  matter  before  the  poultry  world. 
At  the  same  time  I  also  thank  those  who  have  written  privately  to 
me  on  the  subject,  and  I  wish  to  inform  them  that  I  shall  still  do 
my  utmost  to  put  the  Dorking  breed  on  its  right  footing. — 
Harbison  Weir,  BrenoMeyj  Kent. 


TABLE  POULTRY. 


Hinti  on  Fattening  and  Cooking  I\mU.    .9y  HjENWnPB.    James 
Bolton,  39  and  40,  St.  George's  Place,  Knightsbridge. 

Wb  have  recelyed  a  copy  of  a  very  interetiing  little  work  by 
*'  Hen  wife  *'  on  the  subject  of  table  poultry.  The  authoress  states 
in  the  introdaction  that  she  pretends  to  oiEer  neither  a  poultry 
book  nor  a  cookery  book,  but  merely  a  few  practical  remarks  on 
those  portions  of  both  subjects  which  are  most  interesting  to 
herself. 

*'  Henwife "  is  well  known  as  a  writer  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  practical  poultry  keeping,  and  she  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  matter  of  tabte  poultry.  The  following 
is  an  abbreviated  account  of  her  method  of  fattening,  as  described 
by  herself.  For  further  particulars  we  mnst  refer  onr  readers 
to  the  pamphlet  itself.  Should  they  desire  to  fatten  birds  for 
their  own  use  in  really  first-rate  style  they  cannot  do  better  than 
implicitly  carry  out  '*  Henwife's  "  instructions. 

A  separate  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  birds  for  fattening,  so 
that  they  may  not  see  other  birds  at  liberty.  Each  bird  has  a 
separate  coop,  24^  inches  by  16^  inches,  with  a  barred  front  and 
a  projecting  ledge  to  hold  the  food  tronghs.  Disinfectants  are 
freely  used  and  cleanliness  strictly  observed,  and  when  first  put 
np  the  birds  are  fasted  for  a  whole  day.  Those  noaccustomed  to 
soft  food  are  broken  into  the  regime  by  being  first  given  boiled 
grain.  The  windows  of  the  fattening  house  are  furnished  with 
cnrtains,  which  are  drawn  closely  between  each  meal,  so  that  the 
birds  spend  the  intervals  not  devoted  to  eating  in  sleep. 

They  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  no  water  is  given,  and  the  food 
is  as  much  varied  as  possible.  The  duration  of  fattening  for  a 
bird  weighing  when  put  in  5  lbs.  should  be  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  months,  for  larger  fowl  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  and  a  half  months.  Large  birds  shonld  if  put  in  at  7}  lbs. 
weigh  9^  Ibf.  to  10  Ib^.  at  the  end  of  their  time.  The  troughs 
should  be  soaked  in  clean  water  all  night  to  keep  them  free  from 
sourness. 

The  pamphlet  also  contains  some  interesting  notes  upon  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1882,  with  some  useful  recipes  for  the  cooking 
of  poultry  in  various  ways. 


MSTBOBOLOGICAL  0BSXBYATI0N8. 
CAMDBir  8QUAaS,  LOHDOV. 

Lat.  BIO  88' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0©  8'  0"  W. ;  AlUtnde.  Ill  fbet 
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BEIIAEES. 
S5th. — Pair  calm  day. 

S6th.— Damp  misty  momlD^r ;  fine  day. 

27th.— Cloudy  morning ;  bright  ploasant  afternoon. 

SSth.— Dull  moroiug  ;  t»right  mild  afternoon. 

1st.— Dull  day,  occasional  indications  of  rain ;  few  gleams  of  sonsblne  in 
morning. 

ind.— Overcast  morning ;  cleared  abpnt  11  A.if. ;  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 

8rd.— Fine  and  bright,  with  cold  N.B.  wind. 

A  -very  fine  week,  tenpentnra  still  abore   the   STersge,  and   baMueter 
extremely  high.— G.  J.  Syjmoks. 
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PALM  BOHDtT. 

LlTerpool  Sjaing  Shmr  (tm  dayi). 


.       CAMELLU8. 

T  Boees  are  amoogBt  decidgoas  BlirubB 
amelliftB  are  amonget  evergreeiiB — the 
lOBt  handsome  and  admired  of  all.  They 
re  no  doubt  lees  gorgeous  than  Ehodo- 
endiODS,    but  with  these   the;  cannot 
roperly  be  compared,  as  the  latter  are 
itially  grown  in  the  open  air  for  aiunmer 
ration,  whilo  CameUias  are  in  moat  dis- 
lusively  flowered  Tinder  glass  in  winter 
Qg.     In  Bome  favoured  localities  they 
thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  are  doubtless   as 
hardy  as  common  Laurels.     Tbey  are  too  valuable, 
however,  to  be  subjected  to  such  risks  as  commoner 
shrubs,  therefore  for  all  practical  purposes  Camellias 
are  greenhouse  and  oonservatory  plants,  and  undeniably 
of  the  first  order  of  merit.     They  are,  in  fact,  indis- 
pensable   wherever    bigh-class  decorative   plants  are 
grown.     Tbey  are  adapted,  too,  for  glass  structures  of 
ali  sizes,  attaining  on  the  one  hand  the  character  of 
trees,  yet  retaining  their  youthful  vigour;  while,  on 
the  other,  tbey  flower  in  quite  a  small  state  as  freely 
as  do  the  older  and  larger  specimens.     They  are  alike 
suited,  therefore,  for  furnishing  the  grandest  of  couser- 
Tatories  and  the  most  mipretentious  of  amateurs'  green- 
houses.    The  plants  are  .withal  of  easy  culture ;  but 
before  alluding  to  this  more  particularly  a  few  con- 
densed botanical  and  historical  notes  on  t^  fine  genns 
wUl  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  species  of  Camellia  in  cultivation  are  few,  not 
exceeding  eight,  and  some  of  these  are  comparatively 
mumportOnt  and  very  raro,  being  grown  more  as  curi- 
osities than  for  any  other  reason.  All  are  natives  of 
China  and  Japan,  but  it  is  only  the  varieties  of  one 
species  that  form  such  beautiful  ornaments  of  our  con- 
servatories and  greenhouses.  As  regards  the  position 
of  the  Camellia  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  may  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  our  younger  readers  that 
it  is  included  in  the  family  TernstrcemiaceEe,  which 
contains  amongst  other  genera  Thea,  Caraipa,  Cochlo- 
spermum,  and  Eurya,  but  th^  nearest  relative  to  the 
genus  under  specicd  consideration  ia  the  first  named, 
Thea,  to  which,  indeed,  several  of  the  species  of  Camelha 
are  referred  by  some  authors. 

Taking  the  Camellias  in  the  order  of  their  introduc- 
tion, the  first  demanding  attention  ia  C.  japonica,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  very  numerous  varieties  now  grown 
in  gardens.  This  was  known  to  several  of  the  old 
botanists,  and  wae  described  by  Linnceus,  Esempfer, 
and  Thunberg  in"  the  eighteenth  century.  The  form 
that  first  appeared  in  this  country  was  the  "  Common 
Single  Bed  variety,"  which  was  obtained  by  Lord  Petre 


in  1789,  other  forms  being  introduced  at  intervals  until 
at  the  commencement  of  tiie  present  century  there  were 
about  a  dozen  in  cultivation — a  striking  contrast  with 
the  two  or  three  hundred  which  are  now  enumerated  in 
catalognes.  Three  of  the  earlier  varieties— the  donbI« 
white,  double  red,  and  double  striped — are  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  hv  Mr.  Main,  who  was  sent  out 
to  China  as  a  collector  by  Mr.  81ater  of  Leyton  in  1792.  ! 
There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  ^ 
introdnoed,  for  Mr.  Slater  died  previous  to  Mr.  Main's 
return,  and  the  collection  had  been  dispersed.  Some  > 
oases  had,  however,  been  sent  to  £ew  and  private 
gardens,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  these  were  , 
amongst  the  first  of  the  double  forms  that  reached 
England.  In  the  second  edition  of  Aiton's  "  Hortua 
Kewensis,"  published  in  1810-18  eleven  varieties  are 
enumerated,  comprising  the  single,  semi-double,  and 
double  Bed,  Middlemist's  Bed,  the  Slyrtie-leaved  Bed, 
Anemone -flowered,  Pceony -flowered.  Double  Striped, 
Blush,  BuS,  and  Double  White,  most  of  which  are 
figured  either  in  Curtis's  "  Botanical  Magazine "  or 
AiidrewB'  "  Bepository."  -  To  these  a  twelfth,  the 
Pompon  Camellia,  is  added  in  Edwards's  "  Botanical 
Begister"  for  1615.  It  was  then  a  novelty,  and  though 
its  white  double  flowers  tinged  with  crimson  at  the 
hose  of  the  petals  are  pretty,  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  symmetrical  and  delicately  tinted  varietioi  we 
have  now  in  such  abundance. 

The  number  of  forma  was  gradually  increased,  and 
in  Don's  "  History  of  Dichlamydeous  Plants  "   (1880) 
twenty-four  varieties  are  described  as  having  been  in- 
troduced from  China,  and  fourteen  as  seedlings  raided  . 
in'  Britain.      From  that  time   there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual steady  advance,  the  continental  growers — par- 
ticularly  in  France    and    Italy — having   given   much 
attention  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  until  the  total 
baa  become  almost  formidable,  and  the  amateur  culti- 
vator who  desires  only  a  few  select  forms  is  at  a  loss 
what  to  choose  where  so  many  ore  good.     Compara- 
tively few  additions  ore,  however,  now  made ;  and,  in'  - 
fact,  there  is  little  room  for  them,  unless  they  take  a  . 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  much-coveted  "  blue  Ca^ 
mellia,"  which,  like  the  blue  Dahlia  and  blue  Boae,  ; 
has  yet  to  be  obtained.  , 

Turning  to  the  other  species,  the  next  in  chrono-  : 
logical  order  is  C.  Sasanqua,  which,   by  the  way,  ia 
considered  by  many  writers  as  belonging  to  the  genns  ■ 
Thea.      This  is  described  in  Thnnberg'a    "Flora  Ja-  - 
ponica "    (1784),   and  an  illustration  is   given  which  ; 
fairly  represents  its  characters  ;  and  in  the  "BotonictU 
Begister  for  1818  is  also  a  very  good  figure.     It  was  . 
introduced    in   1811   from   China  through  the    East  . 
India  Company,    and  first    flowered    in    Sir    Joseph  - 
Banks'  ctmservatory  at  Springrove.      The  fiowers  are 
small,  1  or  1}  indi  in  diameter,  with  irregular  pure 
white  petals  and  small  lance-shaped  or  ovate  bright  . 
green  leaves.     In  Sir  George  Staunton's  description  of 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  the  following  in-  . 
teresting  particulars   are   given    of  this   plant: — "A 
plant  very  lilie  the  Tea  flourished  on  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  mountains,  where  the  soil  consisted  of  little 
more  than  the  fragments  of  stone  crumbled  into  a  sort 
of  coarse  earth  by  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  rain.  . 
The  Chinese  call  this  plant  Cha-wbaw,  or  Flower  of 
Tea,  on  ocoount  of  the  resemblance  of  one  to  the  other, 
and  because  its  petals,  as  well  as  the  entire  fiowen,  of 
Arabiap  Jessamine  are  sometimes  mixed  amongst  the 
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Teas  in  order  to  increase  their  fragrance.  This  plant 
yields  a  nut  from  which  is  expressed  an  esculent  oil 
equal  to  the  hest  which  comes  from  Florence.  It  is 
cultivated  on  this  account  in  vast  abundance  and  in  situ- 
ations fit  for  little  else."  The  double-flowered  variety 
of  0.  Sasanqua  was  imported  for  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  Captain  Drummond  in  1823,  and  first 
flowered  three  years  after.  It  is  even  prettier  than  the 
single  form,  the  flowers  being  neatly  semi-double,  with 
rounded  substantial  white  petals. 

Passing  several  other  species  of  little  importance, 
G.  reticulata  is  the  next  worthy  of  notice.  This  hand- 
some Camellia  was  introduced  by  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society  through  Mr.  J.  Parks  in  1824,  but 
the  first  flowers  were  produced  by  plants  in  the  conser- 
vatory of  Mr.  J.  C.  Palmer  at  Bromley.  It  is  of  similar 
habit  to  C.  japonica,  but  is  distinct  from  it  in  the  more 
lanceolate  and  tapering  neatly  serrated  dark  green 
leaves  and  the  large  crimson  flowers,  the  irregular 
petals  of  which  are  veined  with  a  darker  shade.  A 
large  specimen  of  this  fine  species  is  particularly  hand- 
some, and  such  a  one  as  that  formerly  at  Bank  Grove, 
Kingston,  is  seldom  seen.  Mr.  Donald  describes  this 
in  the  Cottage  Gardener  for  1853  as  "  the  Lion  of  Surrey," 
and  states  that  ''it  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Brough- 
ton  about  the  year  1835  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  celebrated 
BhododendroncrosserofNorbiton,  along  with  fimbriata 
and  Woodsii.  He  had  them  planted  in  a  house  by 
themselves,  this  house  being  the  middle  one  of  the 
range;  the  width  in  the  centre  is  22  feet,  and  the  length 
along  the  wall  20  feet.  The  Lion  of  Surrey  now  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  this  space,  so  that  we  cannot  pass 
along  the  circular  paved  walk  in  front  without  being 
partially  shaded  by  the  upper  branches."  He  further 
states  that  the  plant  was  24  yards  in  circumference, 
and  had  nine  hundred  flowers  open  at  one  time,  about 
three  thousand  having  expanded  during  the  season. 

Beferring  to  the  culture  of  Camellias,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enter  into  details  of  propagation,  as  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  private  growers  purchase 
plants.  We  have  both  raised  stocks  from  cuttings  and 
attached  to  them,  by  grafting,  the  best  varieties ;  but  it 
is,  as  a  rule,  far  better  to  let  nurserymen  who  have 
special  conveniences  for  the  work  establish  the  plants, 
especially  as  they  can  do  this  without  any  great  outlay, 
and  healthy  examples  of  good  varieties  are  consequently 
the  reverse  of  costly.  Briefly  it  may  be  said,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  desire  a  little  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  that  cuttings  of  matured  growths  with  a 
heel  of  the  previous  year*s  wood  emit  roots  the  most 
freely.  They  are  inserted  as  closely  together  as  pos- 
sible in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  September, 
placed  on  ashes  in  a  cool  pit  or  frost-proof  frame, 
shaded  as  needed  and  kept  moist.  There  they  remain 
until  the  spring,  and  there  they  may  remain  until 
rooted,  though  they  are  often  placed  in  a  little  heat 
after  growth  commences.  Eventually  they  are  potted 
singly,  and  when  established  and  growing  freely  they 
are  partially  cut  down.  Scions  are  attached  to  them 
by  taking  a  slice  off  the  bark  of  both  stock  and  scion, 
fitting  the  two  together,  securing  them  with  matting, 
and  covering  with  moss  or  grafting  wax,  and  keeping 
them  in  a  close  propagating  case  until  the  union  is 
complete.  The  growth  of  the  stock  is  then  gradually 
reduced  and  shortly  removed  down  to  the  scion,  which 
now  and  onwards  appropriates  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
plies of  the  roots.     This  is  propagation  in  a  nutshell ; 


but,  as  before  observed,  it  is  better  to  purchase  esta- 
blished plants. 

Are  home-raised  or  imported  plants  the  most  desir- 
able to  purchase  ?  is  a  question  often  asked.  The  truth 
must  be  told  on  this  matter.  Healthy  free-growing 
plants  raised  in  English  nurseries  are  far  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  amateur  cul- 
tivators than  imported  plants  are.  The  latter  plants 
are  often  luxuriant,  yet  almost  as  often  deteriorate 
when  placed  in  English  greenhouses.  The  change  of 
treatment  and  locality  is  too  sudden  and  great  for 
them.  After  these  plants  have  been  prepared  for  a 
year  in  our  nurseries,  acclimatised,  they  do  very  well 
afterwards ;  but  cheap,  imported  Camellias  are  often 
dear  in  the  end.  In  purchasing  Camellias,  then,  the 
safe  course  is  to  obtain  established  plants  from  home 
nurseries,  giving  preference  to  those  raised  there,  pro- 
vided— and  this  is  important — they  are  free  and  land, 
a  stunted  home-raised  plant  being  decidedly  inferior 
to  a  free  yet  sturdy  acclimatised  foreigner. 

It  has  been  said  that  Camellias  are  easy  to  grow, 
and  they  certainly  are  when  the  plants  are  healthy  to 
begin  with ;  but  stunted,  scraggy,  half-starved  plants 
with  brown-blotched  leaves,  dry  and  harsh,  are  not 
easy  to  manage,  and  cannot  quickly  be  restored  to 
health  and  vigour.  Many  of  such  plants  can  be  im- 
proved without  doubt,  and  even  some  be  transformed 
into  handsome  specimens;  but  time  and  skill  are  requi- 
site for  effecting  this  desideratum. 

But  what  is  the  reason  of  so  many  Camellias  being 
in  the  unsatisfactory  state  indicated  ?  The  initiid 
cause  in  not  a  few  cases  is  commencing  with  immature 
strong -looking  but  really  weak,  because  plethoric, 
plants,  and  then  treating  them  wrongly.  They  have 
had  generous  treatment,  specially  prepared  soU,  pots 
packed  with  roots,  so  as  to  endure  any  amount  of 
water,  liquid  manure  periodically,  and  a  very  moist 
position,  either  in  pits  or  shaded  places  in  the  open 
air,  and  too  often  have  been  so  drenched  and  saturated 
in  the  autumn  as  to  cause  incipient  decay  of  the  roots. 
Place  such  plants  on  an  open  stage  in  a  dry  and 
draughty  greenhouse,  and  note  the  results.  The  very 
life  of  the  plants  evaporates  through  their  great  broad 
leaves ;  pale  brown  blotches  appear,  which  spread,  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  curl  back,  and  eventually  the  foliage 
withers  and  falls,  and  as  there  is  no  stamina  in  the 
plants  they  cannot  put  forth  fresh  strong  growths. 
This  is  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  majority  of  such 
plants  by  amateurs,  and  it  is  wrong.  If  they  repot  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  as  many  do,  this  makes 
matters  no  better,  but  rather  worse ;  for  they  disturb 
the  roots  and  have  no  compensating  advantage,  for  the 
roots  will  not  move  under  those  conditions.  Such  soft 
pampered  plants,  which  have  been  treated  almost  as 
semi-aquatics,  must  not  ,at  first  be  placed  on  lattice- 
work stages  in  dry  houses,  but  have  a  sojourn  on  moist 
ashes  in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  be  very  gradually  inured 
to  the  differing  conditions  under  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  grown.  It  is  not  suggested  that  all  foreign 
Camellias  arrive  in  a  half-succulent  state,  but  vast 
numbers  are  in  the  condition  described,  and  it  is  well 
to  know  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  under  the 
circumstances. 

Now  to  another  class  of  plants — those  that  were 
healthy  once  but  are  now  uusightly.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  change  ?  Overpotting,  with  over-watering 
immediately  afterwards,  have  together  formed  the  first 


step  on  the  road  to  ruin  of  hundreds  of  plants.  Ca- 
mellias are  water-loving  plants  undoubtedly — their 
white,  fleshy,  Hyacinth-Uke  roots  tell  us  this,  but  stag- 
nancy they  abhor.  Even  a  Hyacinth  will  not  grow  in 
mortar,  and  a  Camellia's  roots  are  far  more  sensitive. 
If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  saturation  or  sourness  they 
are  poisoned,  turn  brown  at  once,  lose  their  absorbent 
power,  and  the  plant  starves  surrounded  with  plenty. 

In  potting  a  Camellia  let  the  pot  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible— only  just  large  enough  to  adifiit  the  roots,  with 
the  necessaiy  space  for  pressing  down  the  soil.  This  is 
the  safe  course  to  pursue.  Let  the  soil  be  moist  when 
used,  but  not  decidedly  wet,  that  already  surrounding 
the  roots  to  be  in  exactly  the  same  condition.  Press 
the  new  soil  as  firmly  as  the  old,  and  do  not  bury  the 
stem  too  deeply.  Syringe  the  plant  and  pot  three  or 
four  times  a  day  if  needed,  shade  it,  do  everything  to 
retard  the  first  watering,  yet  do  not  permit  the  soil  to 
be  dry.  The  object  should  be  to  induce  the  roots  to 
move  before  water  is  applied.  This  secured,  the  rest 
will  be  easy.  Apply  water  judiciously,  yet  increasingly, 
as  the  growth  and  season  advance,  and  when  the  pot 
is  filled  with  roots  and  the  drainage  ample,  as  it  must 
be,  the  supplies  can  scarcely  be  too  copious.  The  soD, 
then,  must  always  be  moist— not  sometimes  only,  but 
constantly,  even  if  water  has  to  be  given  twice  or  thrice 
a  day ;  and  if  something  more  is  needed  top-dress  with 
soot  and  bonemeal  alternately  for  sustaining  or  enrich- 
ing the  colour  of  the  foliage.  This  is  better  than  con- 
stant shiftings  from  pot  to  pot.  There  is  no  fear  of 
saturation  in  the  growing  season  if  the  pot  is  crowded 
with  roots  and  the  drainage  thoroughly  efficient,  but  it 
never  will  be  full  of  roots  if  the  plant  is  first  overpotted 
and  the  new  soil  is  rendered  stagnant  at  once.  This 
is  the  real  root  of  the  matter,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  importance  of  a  moist  atmosphere  for  Camellias 
making  their  growth  is  not  sufficiently  recognised.  In 
the  great  Camellia  house  in  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons* 
nursery  at  Waltham  Cross,  the  gravel  over  which  the 
plants  are  arranged  is  often  almost  in  a  state  of  puddle, 
and  there  is  not  a  dry  stage  in  the  house.  Under  these 
conditions  they  luxuriate,  and  by  subsequently  ripening 
the  wood  they  flower  profusely.  This  is  a  school  of 
Camellias,  and  its  teachings  as  to  varieties  useful  to 
all  who  may  visit  it  before  the  season  is  over.  Notes 
on  varieties  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  Camellia 
culture  must  be  deferred. 


BOOKS  AND  READING. 


Habdlt  any  other  professioo,  perhaps  none,  has  such  a 
namber  of  periodicals  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  few,  if  any, 
can  show  such  a  number  of  books  as  have  been  written  to 
farther  its  progress,  as  horticulture.  This  beine  so,  readers 
ma^  wonder  what  literary  wants  there  can  be ;  indeed  it  seems 
as  if  the  literature  of  gardening  had  been,  in  some  directions 
at  least,  overdone.  In  some  instances  this  is  really  the  case, 
and  we  want  a  weeding-out  of  books  on  some  subjects. 

It  is  time  that  everyone  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  day  of  encyclopaedias  is  gone.  It  is  impossible  to  teach 
anything  more  than  the  merest  outlines  of  gardening  between 
the  boards  of  one  book.  Half  a  century  ago  it  might  be  done, 
but  the  subjects  are  now  so  very  varied,  and  gardening  has 
assumed  eo  many  phases,  that  it  is  now  impossible.  Nor  is  it 
desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  young  possesBor  of 
such  is  too  often  deceived  into  believing  he  has  under  one 
title  all  he  need  know  of  gardening  as  far  as  books  can  teach. 
If  in  practice  he  really  finds  it  so  he  will  either  remain  far 


down  the  gardening  scale,  or  he  will  be  such  a  genius  as 
gardening  has  not  yet  produced,  and  is  everv  day  lees  likely 
to  do.  It  is  far  better  to  form  a  library  of  "  one  subject " 
books,  for  these  exhaust  the  subjects  they  treat  on.  Moreover, 
when  only  one  book  on  one  subject  is  had  at  a  time  that 
subject  is  likely  to  be  thoroughly  studied  ;  but  when  books 
giving  only  the  outlines  on  many  subjects  are  purchased 
nothing  is  studied  or  everything  is  devoured,  and  the  result 
is  disappointing.  Then,  suppose  a  special  subject  requires 
special  study.  Suppose  the  young  man  is  suddenly  required  to 
supply  Mushrooms  or  Tomatoes  or  Strawberries  at  seasons 
that  he  has  hitherto  not  been  accustomed  to  supply  them.  He 
turns  to  his  one-  and-a-half  or  two-guinea  volume  and  finds  it 
fails  him  ;  he  already  knew  as  much  or  more  than  he  finds 
there.  Then  he  finds  that  it  is  better  to  spend  1«.  or  so  on 
manuals  detailing  the  routine  of  men  exactly  in  his  position. 
He  finds  he  can  learn  more  of  the  Vine  in  Barron's,  Taylor's, 
Thomson's,  or  any  other  good  manual ;  of  Orchids  in  Williams' 
manual  ;  of  hybridising  and  propagating  in  Durbidge's 
*'  Cultivated  Plants  ;  "  of  fruit  in  Hogg's  manual,  and  so  on. 
And  then  he  only  buys  what  he  wants,  aud,  above  all,  studies, 
as  we  have  said,  only  one  subject  at  a  time. 

If  we  cannot  advise  young  men  to  possess  themselves  of 
encyclopiedias,  because  we  think  they  can  do  better,  still  less 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  epitomes.  For  those  who  are  content 
to  "  know  a  little  of  everything "  they  may  do,  but  for  the 
would-be  successful  gardener  tney  are  worse  than  useless — 
they  deceive.  He  must  know  ^'  everything  of  something,"  and 
that  something  is  gardening,  and  this  he  will  never  learn  from 
epitomes. 

There  is  another  class  of  books  that  we  dislike.  They  are 
what  may  be  called  catalogue-books — a  few  pages  of  general 
encyclopaedia-like  instructions  are  given,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  is  merely  a  tradesman's  catalogue  amplified;  indeed - 
in  some  respects  it  is  inferior  to  such,  for  every  year  makes  it 
less  complete.  A  real  catalogue  is  acceptable,  but  a  catalogue 
in  disguise  commends  itself  to  few. 

While  epitomising  is  condemned  the  value  of  condensation 
is  not  Ignored.  Much  information  is  buried  among  "  padding ; " 
many  books  are  quite  needlessly  bulky.  They  may  be  Tike 
undressed  heaps  ox  grain — ^there  may  be  nothing  but  grain — 
but  much  of  it  is  light  and  might  have  been  separated  from 
the  heavy  with  advantage — nay,  much  b  positive  chafE.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  most  valuable  gardening 
works  are  by  men  who  are  gardeners  first  and  literary  men 
afterwards.  But  some  gardeners  are  gifted  with  much  literary 
ability,  and  deliberately  put  in  the  chatty  chaff  to  swell  the 
volume  to  a  little  more  than  pamphlet  size.  When  this  is  in 
the  catalogue  form  it  is  not  only  useless  but  unutterably  dull, 
for  this  is  the  resort  of  the  literary  nobody.  Even  when  it  is 
interesting  chat  it  is  still  useless,  and  worse  for  those  with 
small  incomes,  for  it  is  expeusive,  having  to  be  paid  fpr. 
While,  then,  epitomising  is  condemned,  condensation  is  ur^ed  ; 
it  is  only  when  overdone  that  the  latter  can  be  objected  to. 
It  is  well  not  to  ignore  details  ;  it  is  not  well  to  introduce  side 
issues  or  foreign  matter. 

The  price  o£  gardening  works  is  often  complained  of ;  the 
great  expense  of  getting  up  a  really  valuable  work  is  forgotten 
by  such  complainers.  They  forget  that  authors  have  to  be 
remunerated,  and  that  publishers  have  to  be  recouped  for  their 
outlay  and  get  a  profit  beside.  When  it  is  otherwise  books 
will  cease  to  be  issued,  writers  will  cease  writing,  and  pub- 
lishers publishing.  Still,  cheaper  gardening  works,  if  sound, 
would  prove  a  boon,  for  gardeners'  purses  are  small,  and  it  is 
only  by  much  self-denial  that  the  young  gardener  can  form  a 
fairly  good  library  :  but  this  self-denial  is  itself  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  knowledge  can  never  be  valued  by  £  «.  d»  Were 
the  demand  greater  possibly  good  books  might  be  cheaper,  but 
beware  of  trash. 

Libraries  in  gardens  are  clamoured  for.  That  such  may 
sometimes  do  good  is  undoubted,  but  the  book  from  the  library 
is  seldom  valued  at  its  worth  ;  and  it  is  seldom  studied — it  is 
read  once  and  replaced  on  the  library  shelf,  and  another  taken 
down.  This  is  itself  an  evil.  John  Buskin  insists  that  his 
hooks  shall  not  be  sold  cheap,  if  they  were  they  would  be  less 
valued.    There  is  much  in  this.    The  book  that  is  saved  for 
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is  sure  to  be  studied,  and  the  book  that  is  our  own  is  sure  to  be 
read  and  reread  till  its  contents  become  part  and  parcel  of 
one's  self.  Wbile,  then,  we  are  sure  that  the  young  man  who 
acaaires  a  library  slowly,  and  studies  slowly  but  surely,  is  sure 
to  t>ecome  well  informed  and  reap  the  full  narvest  in  due  time, 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  bookless  truster  to  libraries  will  have 
scant  information,  and  that  of  a  vague  confused  sort  that  will 
avail  him  nothing. 

Are  libraries  for  gardeners,  then,  useless  ?  By  no  means ; 
indeed,  we  very  much  wish  there  were  a  central  library  to 
which  gardeners  could  subscribe  and  have  the  chance  of 
perusing  books  otherwise  quite  out  of  r^ach.  Ordinary  works 
should  have  no  place  in  such,  for  the  reasons  given.  But  what 
a  boon  if  from  such  rare  and  costly  works  on  sctentific  subjects 
bearing  on  gardening,  as  well  as  works  not  to  be  had  in  the 
trAde,  could  oe  procured.  Though  any  gardener  may  form  a 
leally  useful  library,  and  by  its  means  become  possessed  of 
knowledge  quite  invaluable,  even  from  the  money  now  wasted 
In  tobacco,  oeer,  and  other  indulgences  (even  books  of  not  a 
useful  kind),  yet  it  is  impossible  that  even  the  most  careful 
and  the  most  studious  gardener  can  get  all  the  books  he 
would  like.  Ihe  writer  Ts  just  in  that  position  for  one,  and 
be  and  doubtless  many  others  would  gladly  contribute  a 
moderate  sum  to  a  library  formed  for  such  a  purpose. — 
61NGLB-HANDED. 


CAULIFLOWERS  AND  BROCCOLI. 

To  think  of  writing  anything  original  on  a  subject  of  this  kind 
;  wpuld  appear  to  savour  of  presumptuonsness,  seedng  that  they  have 
now  been  caltivated  in  oar  gardens  for  two  or  three  centuries. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  and  divesting  myself  of  all  thoughts  of  being 
able  to  write  anything  which  is  not  already  known,  perhaps  a 
gentle  reminder  or  a  few  ueefal  hints  to  the  younger  members  of 
our  craft  may  not  be  thought  to  be  out  of  place.  Although  botanl* 
cally  speaking  the  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  are  regarded  as  being 
distinct  varieties  of  the  same  species,  they  are  so  much  alike  in 
all  pointp,  except  perhaps  in  degree  of  hardiness,  that  it  is  di£9cult 
for  anyone  other  than  a  strict  botanist  to  avoid  thinking  that 
one  name  might  do  for  both.  With  this,  however,  cultivators 
have  little  to  do  and  need  not  concern  themselves,  as  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  know  that  in  the  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  they 
have  vegetables  which  in  usefulness  are  probably  second  to  none, 
seeing  that  by  a  proper  Belection  of  sorts  and  timely  forethought 
in  sowing  the  seed  they  may  be  bad  every  month  in  the  year. 
Not  pnly  may  they  be  had  in  every  month,  but  an  enthusiast 
might  go  further  and  have  them  every  day  in  the  year ;  it  is  only 
a  question  of  numbers  and  a  little  management  in  lifting  and 
afitirdinR  protection  in  severe  weather. 

The  Cauliflowers  we  will  take  firat,  and  may  say  that  for  an 
early  supply— say  May  and  Jnne^-tbere  is  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity with  existing  varieties  lor  autumn  sowing  and  wintering  in 
frames,  a  practice  which  was  followed  by  those  who  have  gone 
before  up,  and  indeed  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of 
practitioners  of  the  present  day.  First  on  the  list  of  early 
varieties  stands  Yeitch's  Early  Forcing.  Sow  seed  in  heat  the 
first  week  in  January,  and  when  they  have  formed  their  leaves 
prick  out  the  seedlings  in  boxes  ;  harden  them  when  large  enough, 
and  plant  out  on  a  warm  south  border  towards  the  end  of  Mareh 
from  a  foot  to  15  inches  apart  each  way,  protecting  with  Spruce 
blanches  on  frosty  nights  until  they  have  taken  well  to  the  soil. 
The  latter  to  produce  good  heads  cannot  well  be  made  too  rich. 
By  planting  out  an  equal  number  of  the  largest  and  smallest 
plants  from  this  sowing— or  indeed  suooeedinji:  ones — a  snoeession 
may  be  had  for  the  best  part  of  a  month.  To  succeed  the  above 
make  a  sowing  of  Karly  London  and  Walcheren  at  the  same 
'time,  aleo  in  February,  and  a  last  one  in  March  on  a  south  border  ; 
these  will  continue  the  supply  till  July.  For  a  further  supply  in 
August — a  montb  in  which  Cauliflowers  are  sometimes  scarce — 
sow  Autumn  Giant  in  beat  at  the  same  time  as  Early  Forcing, 
and  treat  in  the  same  way.  Successive  sowings  of  the  same 
-variety  made  at  the  end  of  February,  in  March  and  April,  will 
aatisfy  demands  to  the  end  of  Neveniber,  and  the  following  month 
the  Broccoli  will  be  ready  for  use. 

•  With  these  we  .need  not  enter  too  mihutely  into  details,  a 
selection  of  one  or  two  varieties  for  eaoh  suooeeding  motith  till 
June  being  all  that  ia  really  requisite^  beyond  sayifig  that  two  or 
three  successive  fowings  should  be  made  in  April  and  May.  For 
cutting  in  December  and  January  the  following  can  be  relied 
upon  :— Veitch's  SelT-protecting,'  Osborn^s  Winter  White,  8now*s 
and  Backhouse's  Winter  White ;  (or  Februai7  and  March  Dilcock*s 


Bride,  Adams*  Early  (an  excellent  sort  when  true  to  name), 
Cooling's  Matchless,  and  Purple  Sprouting.  In  April,  May,  and 
June  we  have  the  undermentioned— Suttons'  Protecting,  CatteiPs 
Eclipse,  Wilcove  White,  Carters*  Champion,  and  Model.  Were  I 
to  state  all  I  think  of  the  latter  variety  I  am  afraid  some  of  yonr 
readers  would  think  me  guilty  of  undue  flattery  ;  enough  for  me 
to  say  that  with  us  it  has  never  suffered  any  injury  from  froet> 
and  that  it  maintains  the  supply  well  into  June.-^BT  O^Tmu.. 

GLADIOLUS   CULTURE— HYBRIDS   OP 

GANDAVENSIS. 

1  MUST  confess  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  as  an  ardent 
admirer  and  grower  of  the  Gladiolus  to  have  found  {vide  page  178), 
that  Mr.  Banks  of  Sholden,  near  Deal,  had  lost  bis  enormous 
stock  of  so  many  thousands  through  having  them  injured  by 
frost,  because  the  remedy  would  have  then  been  easy.  " D.,  Deal" 
has,  however,  snatched  away  that  crumb  of  comfort,  and  says  the 
cause  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  As  communicated  to  the  Editor 
I  made  the  statement  on  excellent  authority,  in  fact  I  received  a 
second  note  to  this  effect—'*  I  have  noticed  *  D.,  DeaVs,'  reply 
to  your  inquiry,  page  157.  ...  I  must  repeat,  I  visited  Mr. 
Banks's  garden  some  three  years  since.  He  kindly  showed  me  his 
system  of  propagating  the  choicer  hybrids  of  O.  gandavensis,  and 
remarked,  <  Unfortunately  I  have  lost  a  large  number  of  my 
choicer  Gladioli  through  the  severe  frost  coming  on  before  I  had 
lifted  the  bulbs.'  **  Losing  "  some  *'  and  losing  "all"  are,  how- 
ever, different  things,  so  that  all  may  be  right  in  a  sense. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  aa  this  ia  the  planting  season, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  do  more  service  towards  extending  the 
culture  of  this  glorious  autumn  flower  by  referring  to  whatever 
measure  of  success  Ihad  last  year,  and  the  system  of  growth  by 
which  it  had  been  attained,  than  by  a  useless  and  discouraging 
discussion  of  "failure."  I  only  hesitate  because  I  have  often 
done  so  before,  and  will  now  only  premi';e  that  I  do  so  without 
any  intention  of  setting  my  opinion  or  experience  in  oppositioa 
to  any  older  or  better  grower. 

The  flnest  spikes  I  had  last  year  were  from  Lord  Newport 
(Kelway).'  The  spike,  or  steta  rather,  came  double,  and  one 
opened  after  the  other.  This  corm  that  did  eo  well  waa  com- 
paratiTcly  small,  not-  more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  Dr.  Hogg, 
which  only  gave  one  middling  spike,  and  half  that  of  Armide, 
which  I  lost.  The  next  best  was  La  Qpintinie,  kindly  presented  to 
me  by  a  French  grower  with  others  of  less  merit,  bad  three 
spikes — not  usual— two  of  them  double,  and  with  twenty  Mid 
twenty-one  perfect  blooms.  If  I  were  to  name  another  almost 
equal  it  should  be  Cherub,  if  I  remember  rightly  one  of  Kelway*8. 
I  do  not  so  much  notice  those  of  the  crimson  or  scarlet  type  like 
Meyerbeer^  that  always  do  well  and  are  ever  increasing;  but 
others,  like  Flora,  Sir  Maasey  Lopep,  La  Fiano^  Acme,  and  that 
rich  favourite  Mr.  Deny,  often  capricious,  were  almost  as  tall  and 
very  effective.  I  was  fairly  pleased  with  my  results  so  far,  as 
the  season  was  not  as  favourable  as  usual,  until  I  went  up  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Autumn  Show  at  Dublin.  The 
ail?er-cup  stand  here  contained  some  magnificent  spikes.  I  had 
to  run  across  to  Bngland  that  evening  and  took  no  notes,  but  I 
believe  1  ain  correct  in  saying  from  memory — in  the  absence  of 
any  report  in  the  gardening  journals — that  this  belonged  to  J.  F. 
Lombard,  Keq.,  South  Hill,  Batfamines,  near  Dublin.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  several  of  the  spikes  equalled  the  beat  I  saw 
at  the  International  Show  at  Manchester  the  previous  year,  and 
(again  quoting  from  memory),  among  those  were  Dncheaa  of 
Edinburgh,  which  I  am  trying  this  year,  and  Ehamnes. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  more  satisfactory  results,  but  there  are 
also  failures,  bat  still  unaccountable.  Mr.  Thornton  declined  to 
move  at  all ;  Agrius  would  only  stir  after  being  taken  up,  petted, 
and  put  on  a  hotbed  at  first ;  while  Armide  and  Madame  Desportea 
bade  me  a  long  farewell.  I  do  not  know  if  other  growera  find,  as 
1  do,  a  greater  mortality  among  white  and  shades  of  white  ;  but 
these  are  small  losses,  and  should  only  increase  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  real  lover  of  the  Gladiolus.  I  must,  however,  say  a  few  words 
on  culture  before  closing.  There  is  no  time  now  to  debate  as  to 
manurine  and  preparing  the  ground  in  autumn.  If  the  soil  fS 
loose  and  friable  bury  a  quantity  of  old  decomposed  manure  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  corm,  put- a  handfalof  sharp  river  or  road  sand 
on  this,  or  with  some  rieh  loam  or  old  cow  manure  piilverised»  I 
always  have  sand  of  this  kind  above  and  below  the  oorm  for  with 
ordinaty  garden  soil,  and  though  many  say  to  biiry  the  Dctiafa 
€  inches,  I  consider  >  3  or  4  -amply  sufficient  I  believe  maoj  of 
the  more  delicate  hybrids  are  buried  so  deeply  that  they  cannei^ 
mature.  No?f  this  question,  of  imperfect  maturatipu  to  my  fpin^ 
contains' the  secret  of  the  so-called  degeneration.  The  oommomer 
practice  is  to  enjoy  the  flowering  and  take  no  further  care.   Tw^tj 
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seed  pods,  saj,  are  allowed' to  fill,  thoogh  no  seed  may  be  wantiDg, 
and  growers  complain  of  ezhanstion,  01  <^nne  it  is  exhausting, 
and  the  wonder  would  be  if  it  were  not  so  with  this  treatment. 
I  feed  all  the  better  hybrids  at  least  once  a  week  with  liquid  ma- 
nure, not  merely  during  flowering,  but  during  subsequent  growth, 
and  I  remove  every  8eed  pod  I  do  not  want,  and  never  leave  more 
than  one  on  each  spike.  Hundreds  can  be  thus  attended  to  in  a 
few  minutes  a  few  times  each  week.  If  they  are  not  worth  this 
care,  then  there  should  beno  complaiDts  if  there  are  failures. 
If  there^  are  trees  to  shade  them,  then  there  can  be  no  proper 
maturation  of  the  foliage,  nor  consequently  of  the  young  conn.— 
W.  J.  M»,  Clonmel, 


EURYA  LATIPOLIA  VARIEGATA. 

Amongbt  ornamental-foliage  greenhoose  plants  that  adorn  our 
glass  structures,  few,  if  any,  deserve  a  place  fn  any  garden  more 
than  the  subject  of  this  note.  *  It  is  easily  propagated  and  grown, 
and  anyone  possessing  a  plantwould^J  am  sure,  soon  be  tempted 
to  increase  their  stock.  For  room-decomtion  and  mixing  with 
flowering  subjects  for  the  conservatory  it  is  invaluable.  Through 
the  summer  months  there  is  never  any  difEk^nlty  in  finding  orna- 
mental-foliage plants  for  the  conservatory,  but  such  is  by  no  means 
the  case  througn  the  winter,  as  many  conservatories  are  not  kept 
sufficiently  warm  through  the  winter  to  admit  stove  plants  to  be 
introduced.  In  such  cases  the  Eurya  is  very  useful.  Euonymus 
can  be,  and  are,  used  rather  extensively  for  winte^  work,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  the  more  the  variety  tibe 
greater  the  attraction. 

Well-grown  plants  of  Eurya  are  very  telling  arranged  amongst 
other  foliage  and  flowerine  plants^  the  habit  being  compact, 
foliage  larip  and  beautifully  variegated.  The  groundwork  of 
the  fcdiage  is  green,  occupying  more  than  half  of  the  entire  leaf, 
raiuiiii9  irvegniarly  on  eaob  side  of  the  midrib  towards  the  outer 
edge.  The  naigin  ol  tha  leaves  are  a  beautiful  oreamy  white 
running  ijiegnlwly  towards  the  midrib,  the  outer  edge  being 
invariably  spotted  with  bright  pink.  CuUings  strike  readily, 
selecting  the  half-ripened  wood  in  autumn,  and  potted  in  a  peaty 
soil  with  plenty  of  sand.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  bottom 
heat  and  kept  close  for  a  short  time.  In  about  three  months  or 
a  little  more  the  cuttings  will  b^.  weU  rooted,  and  may  be  placed 
into  large  60-size  pots,  using  plenty  of  peat  in  tiie  soil.  When 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  ^ihe  plants  can  have  another 
shiit,  and  so  grovm  on  to  the  desired  size, — G.  Waltbbs. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 

(  Continued  fro  m  j^age  193.) 

In  th«  following  notes  tbe  tgxaet  l,  S,  and  8  Indicate  first  early,  sooond  earljj 
and  late  Tarieties ;  tbe  months  the  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asterisks  those 
▼arleties  that  are  oonsidered  the  best  for  market  pnrpoees  by  the  respective 
caltivaton. 

Kkkt.— 1.  Fehrnanr.  ♦Old  Ashleaf ,  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  Jack- 
son's Improved,  and  *Covent  Garden  Perfection.  Soi1.~Good  friab*e 
rich  loam,  subsoil  pure  yellow  loam.  2.  End  of  March  or  first  week 
in  April.  Woodstock  Kidney,  ♦Beauty  of  Hebron,  Pride  of  America, 
and  Snttons'  Reading  Russet.  3.  First  week  in  May.  ♦Magnum 
Bonnm,  ♦Schoolmaster,  "Scotch  Regent,  ar.d  Suttons'  Reading  Hero. 
Manures  and  Application. — ^The  only  mannre  I  use  is  well>decayed 
horse  and  pigs'  dung,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  ashes  from  barnt 
rubbish.  The  manure  is  applied  early  in  tbe  autumn,  and  dug-in  in 
dry  weather  where  practicable.  For  late  strong-growing  sorts 
no  mannre  is  applied.  (General  Culture. — Magnum  Bonum  is  one  of 
the  best  late  Potatoes  in  cultivation,  keeping  in  a  sound  condition  up 
to  the  middle  of  June ;  but  it  is  not  thought  much  of  by  many  as  a 

Sarden  Potato  owing  to  its  producing  so  much  haulm.  I  find  they 
0  much  better  when  planted  late  after  the  Broccoli  comes  off,  and 
without  any  manurs.  I  find  the  crop  much  better ;  they  are  a  much 
cleaner  sample,  the  quality  of  the  Potato  is  improved,  and  they  keep 
better.  These  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  garden.  Reading 
Itero  was  planted  last  year  in  the  same  way,  when  it  produced  a 
fine  crop  of  first-rate  quality ;  but  planted  the  previous  year  in  March 
on  well-manured  ground  the  crop  was  almost  useless  for  the  table, 
and  nearly  spoiled  two  other  varieties  that  were  planted  on  each  side 
of  the  row  through  the  hanlm  growing  over  them. — J.  Matthews, 
The  Gardens,  Woodstock  Park, 

1.  first  week  in  March.  ♦Myatt's  Ashleaf,  ♦Yeitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf,  and  Porter's  Excelsior.  Boil. — Medium.  2.  End  of  M^reh 
or  first  Yrefik  in  April.  *Schoolmaeter,  Beanty  of  H^ron.  Late  Rose, 
and  Yiear  of  Laleham.  Soil.— Medium.  8.  First  week  in  April. 
♦Magnum  Bonnm,  ♦Scotch  Champion,  ♦Dunbar  Regents,  and  ♦Pater- 
son's  Yictoria.  Soil.-^Heavy^  Manures  and  Application. — ^Farmyard 
manure  with  a  coating  of  lime  or  soot.  General  Culture. — ^The  farm- 
yard manure  is  apnlied  as  a  winter  dressing  in  the.  kitchen  garden, 
lime  and  soot  are  auated  in  the  drills  at  planting  time  with  the  sets, 
and  carefully  forked  in  with  a  two-nronged  hoe.  The  two  latter  not 
only  act  as  a  stimulant,  but  help  to  keep  down  insects,  and  the  tubers 


tnm  out  mnch  cleaner.  Magnum  Bonnms,  Scotch  Champions.  4a. 
are  planted  16  inches  asunder  iii  rows  3  feet  apart.  Yeitch's  Asnleax 
and  Schoolmaster  are  planted  1  foot  asunder  in  rows  2  feet  6  inches 
apart.  The  abcve  distances  I  find  are  not  too  great,  as  it  is  welt 
known  that  where  dose  planting  is  practised  and  the  hanlm  becomes 
crowded  the  disease  is  sure  to  appear,  and  the  crop  in  many  cases 
are  completely  mined.  I  plant  most  of  mine  8  feet  6  inches  apart 
and  the  above  distanoes.  asunder  to  allow  for  winter  vegetables  to 
be  planted  between  ;  in  this  way  the  Potatoes  do  remarkably  well,  as 
also  do  the  Brassicas*— R.  Phillips,  Tkt  Deodars  Gardeiu,  Mtopkam. 


IiAHCASBiRE.-^l^  March  from  7th  to  20th.  Old  Ashleaf^  Monads 
Pride,  and  Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Light,  restmg  on  a 
red  sandstone  formation.  2.  Last  week  of  March  to  the  first  week  of 
April.  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  Mjatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Snowflake, 
and  Bresee's  Prolific.  3.  From  20th  to  the  end  of  April.  School- 
master and  Magnum  Bonum.  Soil. — ^Medium  and  heavy  land ;  the 
former  being  very  good  in  the  garden  on  light  soil.  Manures  and 
Application. — The  manures  used  for  first  and  second  earlies  are  old 
Mushroom  beds,  half-decayed  leaves,  wood  ashes,  and  old  potting 
soil  well  mlzed  when  sufficient ;  if  not,  cow  and  horse  manure  mixed 
and  dug  into  the  ground  before  planting.  For  the  early  kinds  the 
above  mixture  is  placed  in  the  trenches,  and  the  sets  laid  amongst  it. 
For  late  vatieties.  cow,  horse,  and  sawdust  manure  are  mixed  togeth^ 
and  placed  in  tne  drills  previous  to  planting  the  sets.  General 
Culture. — ^The  early  varieties  are  planted  in  sheltered  warm  positions 
and  well  grown  before  planting,  which  applies  to  all  except  the  late 
varieties.  When  the  shoots  are  above  the  ground  they  are  protected 
until  frost  is  past,  generally  by  placing  the  soil  over  them  or  oleaa  | 
straw.  The.sawdust  manure  is-  considered  very  good,  and  liked  ' 
mnch  on  the  farm  here'^vheretbe  late  varieties  are  grown  where  they 
have  to  be  planted  oil  heavy  land. — "William  BarDkbt,  Narru 
Green,  West  Derby,  Liverpoof. 

1.  Middle  to  end  of  March,  and  the  same  for  the  second  earlies. 
♦Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  and  Mona's  Pride.  Soil.— Heavy.  2.  In- 
teimational,  ♦Schoolmaster,  Dalmahpy,  and  ♦Grampian.  3.  ,As  early 
in  April  as  possible.  ♦Scotch  Champion.  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  and 
Paterson's  Yictoria.  Manures  and  Application. — The  manures  are 
leaf  soil  and  wood  ashes  mixed,  and  applied  with  the  sets  at  the  time 
of  planting  (for  the  garden).  The  late  sorts  are  planted  in  the  usual 
way  with  foldyard  manure.  General  Culture.— Our  soil  is  so  very 
heavy  that  none  but  the  strongest  varieties  are  grown.  Scotch 
Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  largely  grown  by  farmers  for  the 
Itfverpool  market ;  tlto  later  sort  procures  the  highest  price. — ^Thomas 
ElswortHYj  Cimrt  Hey,  Liverpool. 

LsrcBSmsBIRB.— 1.  Middle  of  February.  ♦Early  Hammersmith, 
Yjsitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  and  Riveis'  Royal  Ashleaf.  Soil. — 
Medium.  2.  The  last  week  in  February  if  weather  and  soil  are  suit- 
able. ♦Early  Rose,  ♦International,  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  8.  The 
first  week  in  March.  ♦Suttons'  Ma^um  Bonum,  Bcboohnaster, 
Bresee's  Prolific,  and  ♦Paterson's  Yictona.  Manures  and  Applioatioii. 
— ^Farmyard  manure.  AU  ground  intended  for  Potatoes  is  manured 
during  the  wmter  and  thrown  into  ridges  the  width  required  for 
planting,  or  as  near  as  it  can  be  done.  The  Potatoes  are  planted 
between  the  ridges  and  covered  with  the  soil  from  the  ridges.  For 
the  strong  growers,  audi  as  Magnum  Bonum,  the  ridges  are  made  the 
same  distance  apart  as  for  the  earlies.  about  20  inches,  and  they  are 
planted  between  alternate  pairs  of  ridgea.  The  manure  I  formerly 
used,  and  which  I  prefer  for  h^^avy  soils,  but  which  I  am  unable  to 
get  now,  is  a  mixture  of  leaf  soil  and  soot.  The  leaves  were  gathered 
m  the  autumn  and  brought  to  a  large  heap  in  a  cart  with  high  side 
boards,  and  trodden  firmly ;  to  each  of  these  was  put  one  sack  of  soot. 
These  were  turned  twice  during  the  winter  and  well  mixed  at  plant- 
ing time.  This  was  placed  along  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  the 
Potatoes  set  oa  it  and  covered  in  lUe  usual  way.  I  usually  have  the 
Potatoes  earthed-up  as  fast  as  the  growths  advance  in  the  spring. 
The  first  named  in  each  class  are  by  far  the  best  Potatoes  here  in  all 
points.  I  have  some  other  varieties  that  I  think  may  prove  better 
than  those  mentioned  when  they  have  been  thoroughly  tried. — JOSKPH 
Lanbdbll,  Barhbi/  HalU 

1.  From  March  to  May.  ♦Hyatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  and  Mona's 
Pride.  Soil.— Light  and  medium.  2.  York  Regents.  8.  ♦Champion, 
Regents,  Magnam  Bonnm,  and  Patereon's  Yictoria.  General  Onltnire. 
— ^The  ground  is  double  dug,  and  farmyard  manure  is  placed  alougthe 
second  spit.  The  drills  are  drawn  86  inches  apart,  and  the  sets  laid 
in  18  inches  asunder.  I  consider  Champion  the  best  Potato  because 
it  has  the  best  flavour.  Masnam  Bonum  will  however,  I  think,  be 
the  most  profitable  to  grow  for  market  purposes  because  it  is  more 
generally  liked.  Magnum  Bonnm  can  be  boiled  with  their  **  jackets 
on,"  whereas  Cbamj^ons  are  best  peeled  before  cooking  and  steamed. 
There  is  certainly  more  waste  in  paring  Champions,  but  then  they 
are  always  less  in  price,  so  that  when  put'  upon  the  table  they  are 
quite  as  cheap  as  Magnums,  drier,  and  more  meally. — Tbos.  Pick- 
Worth,  Lougnhorovgh, 

LiiroOLNSHlRB.— 1.  First  week  in  March.  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf. . 
Soil.— Light.  2.  From  March  20th  to  April  6tb.  ^Magnum  Bonum 
and  Scotch  Regent;  both  also  excellent  for  ma\n  crop..  8.  From 
March  20th  to  April  6th.    Champion.    Manures  and  Application. — 
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1.  Middle  of  Februarr.  Walont-leftTed  Kidney,  *Mona'i  Pride, 
Hyatt's  Prolific,  and  BiTers'  Boyal  AaUeaf.  &>il.— Old  kitchen 
Murden  soil  of  a  light  character.  2.  Kiddle  of  March.  *Early  Rose. 
Breadfruit,  Lapetone,  and  Gorent  Garden  Perfection.  8.  Middle  of 
April.  Schoolmaster,  Paterson's  Yictoria,  Magnnm  Bonnm,  and 
*White  Eock.  Boil.~A  medinm  yellow  loam  resting  on  limestone. 
Manures  and  Application.— For  first  and  second  earliee  farmyard 
manure  is  dug  in  auring  winter,  and  at  planting  time  ashes  are  placed 
in  each  trench  or  row.  For  late  yarieties  Uamjm,  manure  is  plouffhed 
in  fresh  in  autumn.  At  planting  time  the  land  is  drawa  into  ridges 
with  a  ridffinff  plough.  Malt  dust  is  then  applied  at  the  rate  of  a 
ton  and  a  haS  to  the  acre.  General  Culture.— Malt  dust  has  been 
used  here  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  late  Potatoes,  and  with  such 
good  results,  both  as  regards  crop  and  quality,  that  I  feel  satisfied 
a  better  manure  for  this  crop  cannot  be  easily  found.— Williak 
Wbioht,  The  Gardeni,  Brantton  Hall. 

1.  End  of  February,  on  south  borders.  Early  Bird,  ^Yeitch's 
Improyed  Ashleaf .  *Mona'8  Pride,  and  Riyers'  Boyal  Ashleaf .  Soil. 
—Good  garden  soil.  2.  Middle  of  March.  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf, 
♦Coyent  Garden  Perfection,  •Extra  BarW  Vermont,  and  Grampian. 
Boil.— Medium.  8.  Beginning  of  April.  ^Champion.  *Magnum  Bonum, 
Dunbar  Begent,  and  Paterson's  Victoria.  Soil.— Light  medium. 
Manures  and  Application. — For  garden  cnltiyation  ashes  from  refuse 
are  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  Hme,  sprinkled  in  drills  before  plant- 
ing. For  field  culture  12  tons  of  old  farmyard  manure  and  8  cwt. 
superphosphate  per  acre  are  applied  to  the  drills  before  planting. 
General  Culture.- Early  Potatoes  are  kept  during  the  winter  in 
shallow  boxes  or  on  shelyes.  In  a  cool  place  I  plant  mediam-sixed 
whole  tubers,  which  I  consider  better  than  yery  large  or  small  sets. 
For  field  culture  the  same  remarks  apply.  Barly  Potatoes  are  planted 
in  rows  2  feet  apart,  1  foot  between  tlie  sets.  Medium  and  late 
yarieties  are  planted  8  feet  between  the  rows,  and  1  foot  between  the 
sets.  I  grow  oyer  one  hundred  yarieties,  and  I  do  not  find  any  of 
the  new  yarieties  equal  to  our  well-tried  Potatoes  for  quality  and 
quantity.— David  Lumsdrn,  BloxhoJm  Eatt,  BUaford. 

1.  Middle  of  March.  Veitch's  Improyed  Ashleaf,  Mona's  Pride, 
Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Dalmahoy.  Soil.— Light  loam.  2.  Middle 
of  April.  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Snowflake,  and 
Fortyfold.  8.  Middle  of  April.  Taterson's  Victoria,  Schoolmaster, 
York  Begent,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  Manures  and  Application. — 
Half-decayed  farmyard  manure,  and  used  as  dry  as  possible  at  the 
time  of  planting.— J.  Gardner,  TU  GardefU,  EUham  HaU,  Btigg. 

MiDDLBSBX.— 1.  March  28th.  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Suttons* 
Fillbasket,  ♦Early  Rose,  and  ♦Shaw.  SoU.— Medium  j  subsoU  heayy, 
well  drained.  2.  March  22nd.  Woodstock  Kidney,  Coyent  Garden 
Perfection,  ♦Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  *Dalmahoy.  8.  March  16th. 
♦Reading  Hero,  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Sohool master,  and  Red-ekin 
Flourbali.  Manures  and  Application.— I  find  horse  manure  the  best, 
dressing  it  in  the  autumn,  laying  the  ground  rough  that  it  may  be 
well  pulyerised.  Cultural  Remarks.— I  prefer  drawing  drUls  with 
the  hoe,  the  distance^  apart  varying  from  2  to  8  feet  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  yarieties,  choosing  medium-eiied  tubers  for  planting, 
leaving  one  eye,  or  if  large  cutting  them  to  single  eyes.  I  prefer 
shallow  planting  and  forking  between  the  rows  before  earthing  the 
tubers,  for  planting  onght  to  be  laid  out  thin  in  an  airy  place  that 
their  shoots  may  not  be  drawn  up  weakly. — ^Philip  C.  Corbibh, 
The  ShnMeiy,  Enfield. 

1.  Second  or  third  week  in  March.  ♦Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf, 
Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Soil.— Mediam. 
2.  Third  week  in  March.  ♦Prince  Arthur  and  ♦Magnam  Bonum. 
8.  Third  week  in  March  or  first  week  in  April.  ♦Paterson's  Victoria, 
Schoolmaster,  and  ♦Dunbar  Regents.  Manures  and  Application.— 
I  plant  all  the  Potatoes  between  ridges  that  have  been  made  for 
about  four  months.  When  I  level  the  soil  between  the  ridges  to  the 
depth  of  6  or  7  inches  and  plant  my  sets  8  feet  wide,  15  or  16  inches 
from  set  to  set,  I  then  place  long  stable  manure  on  the  top  of  them, 
and  cover  them  in  with  the  hoe.  General  Culture.— I  plant  my  late 
Potatoes  on  land  that  has  previously  been  trenched  for  Peas,  which 
I  plant  7  feet  apart  from  row  to  row,  with  a  row  of  Spinach  along 
the  Centre.  I  then  plant  Broccoli  2  feet  apart  each  side  of  the 
Spinach,  and  as  I  take  off  the  Peas  a  row  of  Broccoli  is  placed  in. 
I  take  those  up  about  the  end  of  October  and  lay  them  in  to  be  pro- 
tected during  winter.  I  then  ridge  up  the  ground.  At  the  end  of 
March  or  first  week  in  April  level  the  soil  between  the  ridges.  My 
sets  are  then  planted,  those  about  the  size  of  an  egg  uncut,  in  8  feet, 
in  width  16  or  16  inches  from  set  to  set,  I  then  put  a  little  long  stable 
manure  on  them.  I  have  the  best  crops  on  a  change  of  seed.  I  would 
change  seed  every  jrear  if  possible.— Daniel  Sitbllikg,  The  Gardens, 
LaUham  Houae,  Staines, 

1. — From  the  middle  of  Febrnary  to  the  middle  of  March.  Veitch's 
Ashleaf,  ♦Cosmopolitan,  Hantingdon  Kidney,  and  Mjatt's  Ashleaf. 
Soil.— Our  earliest  Potatoes  are  grown  on  a  piece  of  old  garden  that 
has  been  under  cultivation  nearly  fifty  years.  The  soil  is  thoroughly 
pulverised  with  constant  cnltiyation,  and  liberal  dressings  of  leaf  soil 
and  light  manures.    In  this  soil  the  tubers  grow  quickly,  and  they 


are  always  good  in  qnaUlr.  2.  Middle  to  end  of  March.  *€oiaBt 
Garden  Perfection,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  uid 
American  Purple.  Boil.— The  soil  in  our  largest  sarden  is  rather 
heavy,  and  stands  on  a  bed  of  clay.  Ground  intended  for  Potatoes 
we  dress  with  fine  ashes,  and  turn  it  up  roughly  in  ridges  during  the 
winter.  At  planting  time  we  give  the  ground  a  light  dressing  with 
lime,  and  then  fork  down  the  ridges,  tnoroughljr  blending  the  hme 
and  soil  as  the  work  proceeds.  8.  Second  week  in  March  to  end  of 
first  week  in  April.  ^Patezaon's  Yiotoria,  Schoolmaster,  and  Vicar 
of  Laleham.  Manures  and  Application. — 1  am  not  an  advocate  for 
applying  rank  manures  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato.    On  our  soil 


I  find  nothing  to  equal  lime,  wood  ashes,  and  sand  for  giving  clean 
tubers  of  good  quality.  General  Culture.— In  the  cultivation  of  the 
Potato  I  attacn  more  importance  to  well-worked  land  and  wide 
planting  than  all  other  cultural  details.  At  planting  time  the  ground 
should  be  as  light  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  and  the  tubers  should 
be  covered  very  lightly,  and  before  the  final  earthing  the  whole  of 
the  ground  between  the  rows  ought  to  be  carefully  forked  over  to 
bring  it  into  proper  condition  for  placing  round  the  stems  of  the 
Potatoes.— J.  ROBKRTB,  Oimnersbury  Park,  Aeton. 

MOKMOUTHSHIRB.- 1.  March.  Veitch*s  Improved  Ashleaf,  Barly 
Hammecsmith,  Dwarf  Top  Ashleaf,  and  Early  Bird.  Soil.— Li^ht. 
2.  March  and  ApriL  Covent  Gharden  Perfection,  Stratton*s  8eedlmg, 
King  of  the  Potetoes.  and  Myatt's  Prolific.  Soil.— Light.  8.  April. 
Rector  of  Woodstocx,  Magnum  Bonum,  Scotch  Champions,  and 
Paterson's  Victoria.  Soil.— Medium.  Manures  and  Application.— 
Farmyard  manure  is  employed.— A.  S.  WOODB,  The  Gardens,  Tredegar 
Park,  Newport, 

1.  End  of  March.  ♦Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  and  Early  Shaw. 
Soil.— Heavy,  subsoil  marl,  and  the  same  for  all  the  sections.  2.  Early 
in  April.  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  Flourbali ,  and  Rector  of  Woodstock. 
8.  Early  in  April.  Fluke,  ♦Schoolmaster,  and  ♦Magnum  Bonum. 
Manuree  and  Application.— Stable  manure  for  the  preceding  crops, 
with  lime  and  burned  rubbish  previous  to  planting.  General  Culture. 
— ^We  select  plots  of  ground  for  the  main  crops  of  Potatoes,  which 
have  been  double  dag  and  heavily  dressed  with  stable  manure  the 
preceding  season  for  Peas,  or  some  other  similar  summer  crop.  As 
soon  in  the  autumn  as  these  crone  are  cleared  off  the  ground  is 
again  double  dug,  and  left  expoeea  to  be  pulverised  by  frosts  during 
the  winter  and  early  %yr\n^  months,  until  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  planting  season,  wnen  it  receives  a  dressing  of  unslaked  lime 
and  charred  rubbish,  which  is  hacked  into  the  surface.  At  planting 
time  the  ground  is  dug  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  well  broken,  and 
as  the  digging  proceeds  the  Potatoes  are  planted  in  rows,  the  early 
varieties  2  feet  apart,  the  later  and  strong-growing  stools  are  allowea 
6  or  9  inches  more,  and  all  kinds  are  covered  with  about  4  inches 
depth  of  soiL— Thomas  Coombbr,  The  Hendre  Gardens. 

Norfolk.- 1.  March.  Old  Ashleaf  and  Veitch's  Improved  Aah- 
leaf.  Soil. — Medium  loam.  2.  April,  first  part.  Porter's  Excelsior, 
Early  Goderich,  Schoolmaster,  and  White  Elephant  8.  Latter  part 
of  April.  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch  Champion.  Manures  and 
Application. — A  good  coat  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  autumn, 
20  loads  per  acre  applied  to  ordinary  agricultural  land  the  first 
season ;  20  bushels  of  soot  per  acre,  and  8  cwt.  of  Horsfield's  Mangold 
manure  applied  just  before  earthing  up.  General  Culture. — We  have 
the  last  two  or  tnree  years  grown  for  first  crop  and  forcing  the  old 
type  of  Ashleaf.  We  had  lost  it  for  several  seasons,  but  fortunately 
secured  a  true  stock  of  it  again,  and  believe  now  there  is  nothing 
amongst  newer  kinds  to  surpass  it,  especially  for  flavour,  when  new. 
It  is  also  very  productive.  Porter's  Excelsior  is  a  real  acquisition, 
excellent  in  every  way ;  very  free  from  disease.  For  the  farm  this 
season  we  shall  only  plant  Augnnm  Bonum.  We  secured  last  year  a 
very  fine  crop  of  handsome  tubers  of  first-class  qualify.  Scotch 
Champion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so  prodactive ;  it  makes  too 
much  top,  and  exhansts  the  soil  before  the  tubers  are  formed.  We 
dress  our  Potatoes  with  soot  and  Mangold  manure  just  before  earth- 
ing up,  after  the  horse  hoe  has  been  through  twice,  as  by  this  time 
the  haulm  is  well  developed  and  the  tubers  forming,  in  preference  to 
sowing  it  in  the  rows  at  planting  time ;  as  these  stimulants,  if  applied 
at  that  stage,  force  an  abnormal  growth  of  haulm.  We  always  find 
we  get  a  heavier  crop  of  sound  tubers  when  the  sun  can  shine  between 
the  rows. — Wm.  Allan,  Guntcn  Park. 

1.  Middle  of  February.  Mona's  Pride,  Old  Ashleaf,  and  Myatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil. — Light,  black,  sandy  soil ;  cold,  wet,  sandy 
subsoil.  Dry  very  quick  in  summer.  2.  Middle  of  March.  Extra 
Early  and  ♦Vermont.  8.  From  middle  to  end  of  March.  Late  Roee, 
♦Schoolmaster,  and  ♦Magnum  Bonum.  Manures  and  Application. — 
As  a  rule  I  never  apply  manure  for  Potatoes,  but  plenty  of  manure 
from  linings  of  pits,  Ac,  is  dug  in  the  bottom  spit  when  bastard- 
trenching  for  other  crops.  General  Culture. — Crops  generally  are 
large  but  never  quite  free  from  disease.  The  old-fashioned  plan  I 
adopted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  still  practise.  1  plant 
whole  sets,  large  ones,  a  yard  each  way  apart,  these  grow  the  largest 
crops.— Hbnrt  Wright,  The  Gardens,  West  Barling  Hall,  Thetfard. 

1.  March.  Early  Ashleaf  and  *Myatt*s  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soa.— 
Light.  2.  March.  Woodstock  and  Ash  top  Fluke.  8.  April.  ♦Mag- 
num Bonum,  Schoolmaster,  and  ♦Walker's  Regents.  Manures  and 
Application.— Farmyard  manure  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  80  cubic 
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jaida  per  acre,  well  das  in  about  December  or  Janaarv,  and  a  little 
wood  ashes  sprinkled  in  the  rows  when  planting.— W.  Shikolbr, 
Melton  ConsUUfie. 


NOTTIXGHAMSHIRB.— 1.  March,  Bivera'  Royal  Ashlcaf,  ♦Beautj 
of  Hebron,  ♦Early  American  Rose,  and  Early  Racehorse.  Soil. — 
Light,  black.  2.  April.  Corent  Garden  Perfection,  *Intemational, 
♦Late  Rose,  and  Porter's  Excelsior.  SoU.— Mediam.  8.  April. 
♦Magnum  Bonum,  Schoolmaster,  Buttons*  Reading  Hero,  and  ♦Red- 
skinned  Flourball.  Manures  and  Application. — ^Last  year  I  used  soot 
as  a  fertiliser.  This  was  applied  by  hand  between  the  rows  ^ust 
before  earthing  up.  The  quantity  so  applied  was  a  moderate  sprink- 
ling, and  as  a  result  we  had  an  exceedingly  fine  crop  of  sound  tubers. 
This  year  I  am  using  lime.  I  applied  this  in  January,  and  I  may 
add  I  have  no  doubt  the  results  will  be  equally  satisfactory.  Greneral 
Culture.-— The  preparation  of  the  sees  is  a  very  important  matter,  for 
upon  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  success  or  failure.  It  is  my 
practice  to  pick  out  what  sets  I  think  will  be  required  as  early  as 
convenient  after  the  tubers  are  lifted.  The  set  thus  secured  is  placed 
in  single  layers  in  a  dry  room  where  frost  can  be  excluded,  the 
object  being  to  secure  strong  sprouts  by  planting  time.  I  never 
sprout  seed  Potatoes.  Indeed,  with  such  treatment  it  is  not  neces- 
eary.  ^  The  next  most  important  matter  is  the  time  most  suitable  for 
planting.^  Providing  the  seed  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  good  condition, 
nothing  is  gained  by  planting  too  early.  Again,  the  soil  here  is  so 
various,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  most  garaens,  that  to  attempt  to  grow 
Potatoes  in  some  of  it  would  be  folly.  In  planting  my  mode  of 
procedure  is  as  follows  : — ^To  begin  with  the  early  ones.  These  are 
planted  in  lines,  the  lines  being  and  the  sets  18  inches  apart.  We 
make  a  trench  with  the  spade  and  place  Uie  sets  carefully  into  it, 
covering  the  same  about  2  inches  in  depth  with  the  soil  out  of  the 
next  trench.  The  later  sorts  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with 
this  exception — the  lines  and  the  sets  are  placed  further  apart.  This 
varies  of  course  with  the  sorts  of  Potatoes  grown  and  the  kind  of 
soil  they  are  to  be  grown  in.  Magnum  Bonum,  for  instance,  requires 
with  me  2  feet  6  inches  between  the  lines,  and  2  feet  between  the 
sets.  Champion  and  other  large  haulm-producing  sorts  require  even 
still  more  room.  The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  them  free 
from  weeds,  and  earthinsr  up  when  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth. — 
JOSBPH  Richardson,  The  Gardens,  Calverton  Hall, 


A  NOTE  ON  HOLLYHOCKS. 

It  U  not  yet  too  late  to  propagate  these,  the  best  way  by  far 
being  to  graft  the  young  growths  on  to  pieces  of  roots.  Cuttings 
will  strike,  but  at  this  season  the  process  is  a  very  slow  one  and 
failures  are  common.  A  point  of  importance  is  to  keep  tbe 
young  plants  from  becoming  root-bound  in  small  pots.  When 
healthy.  Hollyhocks  are  vigorons  root-producers  and  will  require, 
if  strong,  to  be  transferreid  into  7-inch  pots  before  they  are 
planted  out.  The  compost  should  be  of  strong  loam  enriched 
with  a  third  part  of  cow  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch 
bones.  The  compost  can  hardly  be  rendered  too  firm.  A  cold 
frame  is  the  best  place  to  keep  the  plants,  giving  them  protection 
in  cold  weather,  and  in  warm  weather  allow  them  plenty  of  air. 
From  the  middle  to  tbe  end  of  April  la  a  good  time  to  plant  them 
out,  protecting  them  on  cold  nights  by  placing  a  large  flower  pot 
over  each. 

The  disease  (Pnccinia  malvacearum)  was  Yerj  destructive  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  though  in  the  previous  season  we  had  the  plants 
clean.  Dry  hot  weather  is  apparently  a  suitable  atmospheric 
condition  for  the  propagation  and  extension  of  this  destructive 
f  imgus.  I  know  of  no  cure  or  means  of  lessening  its  effects  on 
the  plants. 

For  those  who  wish  to  grow  a  collection  of  named  varieties  a 
short  list  is  appended  of  the  best : — ^Alba  superba,  Cygnet,  Flora 
Macdonald,  Hercules,  In  Memoriam,  J.  M.  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Downie, 
Memnon  Improved,  Octoroon,  Perfection,  Purple  Prince,  Queen  of 
Buffi,  Queen  of  Whites,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Stanstead  Rival, 
Tecoma,  WiUiam  Thomson.— R.  P.  B. 


CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Soilla  hifoliaand  Varieties. — This  is  an  extremely  pretty  species, 
coining  in  a  little  before  S.  sibirica  outside,  and  is  perfectly  hardy, 
wbile  the  simple  means  by  which  it  may  be  well  grown  are  points 
in  its  favour.  It  has  one-sided  spikes  of  bright  blue  flowers,  not 
so  large  as  those  of  S.  sibirica,  and  more  open.  Some  distinct 
iforms  I  have  now  in  flower  are  particularly  showy  and  worthy  of 
mention.  Alba  is  similar  to  the  type,  but  tbe  flowers  are  quite 
white,  as  its  name  implies ;  this  is  very  desirable.  Atro-cserulea 
produces  numerously  flowered  spikes  of  a  deep  cssrnlean  blue 
colour,  and  is  very  striking  ;  rosea  has  rose-pink  flowers,  and  re- 
sembles the  type  in  disposition  ;  grandiflora  resembles  the  normal 
form  in  the  floral  arrangement,  but  the  individual  flowers  are  very 
much  larger  and  brighter  in  colour ;  and  flnally,  oorymbosa  pro- 


duces copiously  flower  corymbs  of  deep  blue  flowers,  and  is  very 
handsome,  as,  indeed,  all  of  them  are,  and  outside,  even  in  the 
untoward  climate  of  Cheshire,  they  are  thriving  remarkably.  As 
I  intimated  above,  they  are  most  easily  grown,  requiring  only  to 
be  planted  in  moderately  light  and  rich  soil.  lu  clumps  they  look 
extremely  pretty,  but  I  have  some  of  them  planted  in  crannies  and 
nooks  of  the  rockery,  and  they  materially  assist  to  enliven  it  during 
the  month  of  Febmary. 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorttm. — A  very  charming  little  plant,  ap- 
parently as  hardy  as  any  of  our  indigenous  species,  as  I  have 
known  it  stand  in  most  exposed  situations  even  through  severe 
winters.  Of  c/>nr8e  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  retained  for  a  much 
longer  period  if  a  sheltered  position  is  found  it,  free  from  driving 
winds  and  heavy  rains.  It  has  Grass  or  Rush-like  foliage  about 
9  inches  high,  and  the  flower  stem  is  usually  rather  taller,  one  or 
two-flower^.  The  flowers  when  expanded  are  about  1  \  inch  across, 
with  six  equal  divisions  of  a  clear  purple  colour,  more  or  less  ob- 
long, and  shortly  aonminate  at  the  apex.  The  divisions  of  the 
white-flowered  variety  (alba)  are  lanceolate  without  the  distinctly 
formed  apices  of  the  typical  form,  in  all  other  respects  it  is  similar. 
They  are  both  beautifully  in  flower  now,  although  rather  early  for 
this  part  of  the  country.  Their  precocity  has  undoubtedly  been 
accelerated  by  the  exceptionally  mild  winter  we  have  experienced 
and  the  spring-like  weather  of  tbe  last  two  or  three  weeks.  ^  There 
is  no  difficulty  attending  their  cultivation,  as  they  thrive  with  the 
same  treatment  afforded  Scilla  hi  folia.  Planted  in  masses  they 
look  very  pretty.  To  produce  the  most  charming  effect  they 
should  be  planted  together,  so  that  the  distinctly  coloured  flowers 
intermingle. 

Museari  HeldrcichL — The  first  Grape  Hyacinth  to  bloom  with 
us  here,  and  a  veiy  pretty  one  it  is.  The  flower  spikes  are  about 
I  to  2  inches  long,  thickly  set  with  small  pitcher-shaped  flowers  ; 
the  dilated  portion  of  a  bright  sky-blue,  while  tbe  slightly  spread- 
ing limb  is  pure  white,  the  contrast  being  striking  and  pleasing. 
The  Grape  Hjacinths  are  favourites  of  mine,  and  as  they  expand 
I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  them  for  the  Journal.  M.  Szo- 
vitzianum  will  be  the  next  in  bloom,  and  it  is  also  pretty. 

Chionodoxa  Lueilus, — A  moat  beaatiful  bulbous  plant  and 
deservedly  popular.  I  enjoyed  a  rich  feast  at  the  end  of  February 
of  seeing  some  thousands  in  flower  at  Messrs.  James  Dicknon  and 
Son's  nursery  at  Chester,  and  understood  there  was  no  difficulty 
attending  its  cultivation.  In  my  experience  the  bnlbtfl  m  jrove 
greatly  after  being  planted  a  year  or  two.  I  have  some  bulbs 
which  were  impoited  in  1881,  and  have  been  in  the  ground  ever 
since,  have  now  eight,  nine,  and  one  with  ten  flowers  on  single 
spikes  ;  while  those  bulbs  imported  in  the  autumn  of  1882  pro- 
duce but  one  or  two,  rarely  three,  flowers :  and  the  indiviaual 
flowers  of  the  former  are  very  much  larger  and  of  a  better  colour 
than  the  latter,  so»we  may  hope  it  will  be  a  bulb  which  will  im- 
prove with  us.  It  is  most  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  so  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  it  may  germinate  the  same  year ; 
but  the  following  spring  the  plants  will  come  up  thickly,  so  do 
not  introduce  your  seed  pans  to  the  rubbish  heap  if  your  patience 
is  worn  out,  as  a  crop  is  certain.  Some  pans  of  seed  sown  last 
June  are  now  filled  with  young  plants  as  thickly  as  they  can 
exist  without  inconvenience.  It  enjoys  a  light  rich  soil  with  a 
sunny  aspect,  when  it  will  produce  a  very  charming  effect  yearly. 

Galanthus  Mmesii.—l  have  had  a  large  number  of  this  elegant 
Snowdrop  in  flower  this  season,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  the  best  of 
them  all.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain— it  is  the  most  variable,  for 
there  have  been  some  most  remarkable  forms  among  an  importa- 
tion of  last  year,  as  well  as  among  some  bulbs  obtained  from  Asia 
in  1881 — flowers  with  very  narrow  petals  ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen 
every  intermediate  form  of  perianth  division,  from  the  spherical 
characteristic  type  of  the  species  to  one  not  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  bulb  produced  flowers  with  the  three 
outer  divisions  sharply  reflexed  like  those  of  Narcissus  triandrus. 
This  I  hope  to  watch  another  season,  and  if  the  same  peculiarity 
is  revealed  it  will  indeed  be  a  most  desirable  deviation.  However 
much  the  form  of  the  flower  varies,  there  i%  always  the  distinct 
band  of  green  at  the  base  of  the  inner  divisions  of  the  perianib, 
intercepted  by  a  white  band  from  the  blotches  of  green  near  tbe 
notches  at  the  top  of  the  divisions.  Out  of  several  hundred  bulbs 
I  have  only  one  bulb  which  has  produced  what  I  regard  as  the 
typical  flower  of  G.  Elwesii,  and  by  which  Mr.  Baker  characterised 
the  species,  and  this  came  to  me  by  accident  among  Cbionodoxas. 
In  outline  the  flowers  are  almost  globular,  while  the  outer  divisioiis 
are  nearly  round,  contracted  sharply  at  the  base.  In  this  form  it 
is  most  distinct. 

O.  Sedoutei,  or  what  is  really  latifolius,  has  large  deep  green 
leaves,  with  small  nivalls-like  flowers  of  a  very  thin  texture. 

O.  pUeahiSf  the  Crimean  Snowdrop,  has  nivalis-like  flowers  in 
form,  but  larger,  and  the  green  of  the  inner  perianth  divisions 
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eitead*  from  the  top  to  the  bua  without  iutemiptioti,  while  the 

tnftrKim  of  the  leaves  are  diatinctl;  folded,  u  iti  specifia  niime 
impiiea.  It  it  remaikabte  that  the  green  colonriDK  of  the  inner 
diTiiion  ihonld  be  to  coiutuit  in  eailcli  ipeciet,  difEering  ia  each. 
I  have  examined  %  large  uamber  of  flowen  in  each  introduced 
■peciea,  and  foond  them  all  constant  in  this  respect,  however 
mDch  they  varied  in  other  detailr. 

Sep<U'ieat.—T\xtti  ore  amongst  the  moat  be«(itifitl  of  early 
spring  flowers,  and  ore  odmirablj  adapted  for  borders,  rockeries, 
and  spriag  beddice,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  we  do  not  see  them 
more  freqnenttj.  They  are  really  old-fashioned  floiiGrs,and  there 
are  many  old  conntr;  gacdeoa  where  tbey  eiiit  in  abondance. 
The  formi  of  H.  triloba,  red,  while,  and  blue,  are  all  very  pretty. 
Tbe  doubleformsot  the  former  and  latter  are  most  useful,  althongh 
the  doable  blue  is  rather  scarce.  There  is,  as  far  as  1  know,  no 
daplex  white  variety,  which  is  a  pily,  Bailow'ssingleblae  is  large 
and  of  good  substance,  with  broad  petals,  but  there  is  an  endless 
variety  of  colour  in  them,  particnlarly  among  collected  ipecies 
from  Ibeir  natural  habitats.  H.  angalosa  is  really  the  best  blue. 
The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  B.  triloba,  resembling 
a  minfalore  Clematis,  of  clear  sky  blue  colour,  and  very  lasting. 
The  plant  is  Boriferon*  and  hardy — point*  which  render  it  a 
(•TOQrite  with  all  wba  see  it— Cestbuh. 


Wz  are  glad  to  And  that  the  Botal  BOBTICDLTtJEAL 
SOCIBTT  ia  about  to  resume  its  Pkovincial  BHOWg.  An  in- 
vitation has  come  from  the  Uayor  of  Birmiogham  for  the 
Society  to  hold  a  great  show  then  In  July  next,  and  with 
the  assurance  that  a  complete  guarantee  against  loss  would  be 
raised.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Council  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  the  invitation  accepted,  a  committee  being  appointed 
to  conduct  the  arrangements  with  the  Biimiogham  committee. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  Society  again  turning  its  attention 
to  national  horticulture,  in  which  alone  its  mainstay  is  to  be 
found,  and  by  which  its  greatest  prestige  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Lower  Aston  Qrounds,  as  on  the 
former  occasion  in  1872.  These  Grounds  are  now  In  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Beevee  Bmitb,  and  the  fadlllies  tor  the  transmission 
of  goods  and  passenger*  are  now  very  mnch  increased  to  what 
they  were  before,  when  the  Ground*  were  occupied  by  Mr.  Quitter. 

At  a  Qeoeral  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Hobticultdbal 

Bqcteti  (held  last  Tuesday,  Hszwell  T.  Masters,  £>q.,  U.D., 
F.B,S„  la  the  chair,  the  following  candidate*  wen  nnonimonsly 
elected  FeUows— vi*..  Professor  Allman,  F.B.R,  Wm.  Cornwall 
Cjwley,  William  Fisb,  Joseph  Fromow,  W.  Ferdinand  Heniley, 
Charlea  C.  Laiog,  Arthur  H.  Lancaster,  Donald  Lamach,  Urr, 
Edward  Lashington,  Joseph  Marten,  Mrs.  Frances  Mitchell,  Hugo 
HiUler,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  James  O'Brien,  George  Paul,  J.  T.  Bogets, 
Dr.  C.  WUlUm  Siemens,  F.B.B.,  Bury  Bmith,  Joseph  Btevenaan, 
B.A.  (Secretory  Agri-Uorticnllnral  Society  of  Hadrai),  Edward 
William  TbompsoD,  Mia.  Jame*  Walker,  lliomas  Walker,  F.L.S., 
B.  E.  Webster,  Q.C ,  Coventry  A.  WoodhouM. 

The  Fabhikuhah  Boss  Show  ia  flsed  for  Thursday 

Jnly^Gih  of  the  present  year. 

Mb.  John  Ndhss  write*—"  In  your  last  issue  I  read  wilh 

great  ^interest  the  article  on  lifting  Times  in  Uarob.  I  oom- 
plimentJ^Mr,  Bardney  on  hi*  sncces*,  and  should  be  glad  if  he 
weald  kindly  stale  the  age  of  the  Tine*  at  the  time  of  lifting." 

Mb.  Q.  fiDiuiBBa,  The  Gardens^  Sandback  Park,  Bother- 
ham,  send*  u*  a  box  fof  onnaually  handsome  bloom*  of  Mabie 
LoruE  TioLira,  which  he  state*  were  gathered  from  a  cold 
frame  covered  with  6  inch**  depth  of  snow.  The  flowen  were 
exceedingly  floe,  indeed  we  bava  never  seen  better,  and  we  ihonld 


be  glad  If  Ur.  Summen  would  describe  the  aystem  of  coltnro 
which  has  produced  such  tatiafacteiy  resnila. 

We  are    not  over-sensitive  on    the  question  of    the 

ABSTBACTIOK  OF  ABTicLBS  FBOU  OUB  PAGE8  and  inserted  in 
other  paper*  withont  acknowledgment,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
flagrant  case  of  this  kind  that  we  make  any  reference  to  the 
matter.  This  week  we  have  answered  a  correspondent  on  another 
page  in  a  manner  in  which  we  thbk  no  exception  can  be  taken 
by  nnprejadioed  reader*,  and  there  we  hod  iniended  the  matter 
to  end.  Since,  however,  that  reply  was  given  onr  attention  baa 
been  diann  to  another  paragraph  in  the  aame  issue  of  the 
Qardtn  that  baa  nndonbtedty  been  obtained  from  onr  columns, 
page  12,  vol.  iv.,  the  issue  of  January  5th,  1SS2,  yet  not  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  still  another  half  column  appear*  from  an  article 
originally  published  by  oi  in  ont  i*ine  (^  Jannary  lib  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  author's  US.  of  which  is  In  our  poMession. 
HaviDg  regard  to  the  extiaordinary  fact  that  all  these  extracts 
should  appear  in  one  article  in  another  paper,  we  are  justified 
in  asking  "F,  W.  B."  why  one  paragraph  extracted  from  a  con- 
temporary should  be  acknowledged,  while  for  three  which  he 
lakes  from  our  pages  for  makiog  up  the  aame  article  no  acknow- 
ledgment is  vouchsafed  1 

Hb.  Cbablex  Batemm,  writing  in  an  aoawer  to  aquestion 

about  DEBTBOrtKQ  ikbects  oh  Udbhboom  beds,  observes — "U 
sugar  and  plaster  of  Faria  an  mixed  together  in  any  proportim, 
atrewn  about  an  inch  high  all  round  the  top  of  the  bed,  the  insect* 
will  speedily  disappear,  at  least  I  have  found  this  aimple  mode 
veiy  efflcieni,  Tbey  cat  it  for  the  sake  ot  the  angar,  and  I 
auppose  the  plaster  ot  Pari*  must  harden  in  their  stomaclia  and 
so  kill  Ibem." 

MB8.  E.  Milks,  the  widow  of  the  Ute  Mr,  W,  Miles  of  The 

West  Brighton  Nurserioi,  who  died  on  February  the  4th  last,  ha* 
issued  a  cirenlar  staling  that  ahe  intenda  carrying  on  the  bounesa 
as  before  with  the  assistance  of  her  son  and  daughters,  retaiuing 
the  services  of  the  whole  ot  the  prindpal  men  •*  foremen,  shop- 
men, clerks,  ka. 

■ Messbs.  Eat  Sl  Son  have  sent  a*  a  sample  of  Ikdiax 

MUBUH,  which  appean  a  very  suitable  material  tor  shading  in 
summer  and  protectiog  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  In  spring.  For 
the  latter  purpose  it  would  not  require  to  be  roUed  up,  aa,  while 
it  wonld  ofiurd  shelter  against  ordinary  *pring  frosts  and  sharp 
winds,  it  wonld  also  admit  light  and  air  lo  the  tree*.  Though 
very  light  it  appean  strong,  and  ia  worthy  ot  a  trial  in  garden*. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kingiten-on-Thames  Chrysanthemum 

Society  held  last  week,  the  qaestion  of  the  kouenclatubb  or 
Chbtbaktubmdhb  was  under  discussion,  and  the  following  le- 
aolution  waa  agreed  to: — "This  meeting  resolves  that  a  sub- 
committee of  six  memben  and  the  Secretarr,  Mr.  Jackson,  be 
appointed  as  a  conFenoce  to  discuss  the  nomenclature  ot  the  lo- 
corved  varieties  of  the  Chrysantfaemnm,  with  a  view  o(  settling  the 
confusion  which  now  exists,  and  that  invitetions  be  sent  to  the 
Journal  0/  JIortieullnre.Garienert'  JUegtttinf,*itii  the  Oardenm' 
Chroniele  to  send  repiesentatives  on  that  conference  ;  and  that 
the  Editor  of  the  JmmuU  of  SmtUnlttire  be  asked  to  tnmiah 
copies  of  the  election  and  «nb«eqnent  correspondence  which  baa 
appeared  in  that  paper  tor  the  use  ot  the  memben  ot  the  con- 
ference." The  memben  elected  on  the  anb-committee  an  Uessr*. 
Beckett,  Croxford,  Binnell,  Lyne,  Moorman,  Orchard,  and  Shep- 
pard.  Mr.  Moorman  lo  represent  Mr.  Jackson  a*  Secretary  o( 
the  Conference.  Thi*  i*  a  ttep  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  it  leads  to  the  publication  of  an  authoritative  descriptive 
catalogue  of  Chryaanthemnma,  which  ia  quite  aa  mnch  wanted  a* 
was  the  catalogue  of  Bose*  ot  the  National  Bose  Society,  and  would 
be  equally  weU  received  by  admiren  of  the  popular  aatnan 
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The  London  Botal  Botanio  Society's  Exhibitions 

for  this  year  will  be  held  in  the  Botanic  Garden*,  Regent's  Park, 
as  follows  :— Spring  showp,  March  28th  and  April  25th  ;  summer 
shows,  May  16th  and  June  13tb.  Eyening  F6te  and  Exhibition, 
June  27th,  and  a  special  show  of  Boses  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son, 
Waltbam  Cross,  May  2nd  to  lOtb.  Botanical  lectures  will  be  held 
on  Fridays  in  May  and  June  at  4  p.m.,  and  promenades  on  Wed- 
nesdays in  May,  June,  and  July  at  3.30  p.m..  Liberal  prizes  are 
offered  at  all  the  shows,  the  provision  for  Orchids,  Pelargoniums, 
8to7e  and  greenhouse  plants,  Boses,  and  fine-foliage  plants  being 
especially  good. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  in  re- 
ference to  A  NEW  PUBLIC  PABK  AT  Bedfobd.  The  Corporation 
of  Bedford,  having  recently  decided  to  appropriate  61  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  cemetery  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  public  park, 
offered  a  prize  of  twenty-five  guineas  for  the  best  set  of  plans  for 
laying  out  the  same.  The  Park  Committee  met  on  Friday  last, 
and  unanimously  decided  to  adopt  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Barron  and 
Bon  of  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash.  The  site  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  public  park,  the  ground  sloping  gradually  to  the 
south.  The  prize  plans  provide  for  a  piece  of  dmamental  water 
in  the  south-east  or  lower  portion  of  the  park  about  three  acres  in 
extent.  Lai^ge  open  spaces  are  devoted  to  cricket,  football,  and 
parade  ground.  The  two  main  entrances  are  at  either  end  of  a 
new  road  100  feet  in  width,  which  the  Corporation  propose  to 
construct  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park.  A  refresh- 
ment pavilion  surrounded  by  a  flower  garden  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous position,  leading  from  which  is  an  avenue  of  Lime  trees 
terminated  by  a  fountain.  Tennis  lawns,  bowling  green,  archery 
ground,  and  a  gymnasium  are  provided,  also  designs  for  an 
entrance  lodge,  band  stand,  rustic  shelters,  &c. 

Belatiye  to  the  distribution  of  Aubicula  Seed  on 

behalf  of  "Single-handed,"  we  found  that  to  have  sent  the 
seed  in  the  order  in  which  the  letters  were  opened  would  have 
placed  applicants  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage,  as  the  letters  of  many,  even  if  sent  immediately 
on  receipt  of  the  Journal,  could  not  possibly  reach  us  the  same 
week.  We  determined,  therefore,  to  distribute  the  seed  as  equi- 
tably as  possible  on  Tuesday  night,  returning  stamps  to  those 
to  whom  we  could  not  send  the  number  of  packets  desired.  The 
demand  has  very  far  exceeded  the  supply,  and  we  have  been 
compelled  to  return  the  whole  of  the  stamps,  less  one  in  each 
case  for  postage,  that  reached  us  on  Wednesday  morning. 

We  learn  from  the  schedule  to  hand  that  the  Manchesteb 

National  HoBTictrLTUBAL  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  from  May  11th  to  18th  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  usual  liberal  prizes  will  be  offered  in 
seventy-nine  classes  for  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Orchids  are 
well  provided  for,  eight  classes  being  devoted  to  them,  the  prizes 
ranging  from  £16  to  £2,  one  class  being  for  ten  bayid  fide  speci- 
mens, In  which  "  made  up  '*  specimens  will  disqualify  the  exhibitor. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  fine-foliage  plants,  Pelargoniums, 
hardy  plants,  and  miscellaneous  collections  all  have  special  classes 
devoted  to  them.  There  is  an  announcement  in  the  schedule  to 
the  effect  that  a  new  exhibition  hous6  one-third  larger  than  the 
.old  one  has  been  erected,  and  the  Council  are  desirous  that  the 
first  show  held  in  the  new  building  shall  be  a  yery  fine  one  ;  they 
therefore  invite  exhibitors  to  aid  them  as  much  as  possible. 

•  — *^  D0BiNa  the  past  week  the  wbathbb  has  been  unusually 
severe,  and  has  seriously  interfered  with  garden  and'  land  work 
generally.  Low  temperatures,  keen,  wind^  and  several  falls  of 
•now  have  hAda  moat  injurionB  effeot  upon  the  advanoing  vjsgeta- 
^ti6D^rth<nigh:|ifrobAbly  the*  resnlts  wbuld  haVe  been  w^rse  a  week 
or  two  hence(.  Around  London  the  fruitr  t^es  appear. ta  be 
.scarcely  suffici^tly  advanced  to  aufi^  mu^h  injuxy,  though  the 


bracts  surrounding  the  Pear  buds  have  been  much  browned  in 
several  cases.  This  is  very  observable  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Qarden,  Chiswick,  where  also  a  few  early  Peaches  seem 
to  be  in  danger.  The  effects,  however,  cannot  sit  present  be  accu- 
rately estimated.  At  Chiswick  the  lowest  temperature  registered 
was  last  Thursday  and  Friday,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  21^ 
Fahr.  As,  however,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  notes,  much 
lower  temperatures  have  been  experienced. 

Mb.  W.  Taylob  of  Longleat  Gardens  writes : — "  We  are 

having  a  veritable  winter  here,  and  coming  when  the  Peach  trees 
are  in  bloom  it  is  rather  awkward.  Our  minimum  temperatures 
4  feet  from  the  ground  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  inclusive  have 
been  26^  25°,  24**,  17 J',  18°,  and  22^  On  the  grass  it  was  24%  22% 
21%  11%  12%  and  IT*.'  Ice  is  1^  inch  thick  ;  we  purpose  carting 
some  to-morrow  should  the  present  weather  continue.  There  was 
ice  inside  the  glass  of  all  our  hothouses  on  the  10th,  and  some 
shoots  of  Vines  almost  in  flower  in  an  old-fashioned  house,  where 
the  trellis  is  too  close  to  the  roof,  were  frozen  to  the  glass.  A  few 
of  them  which  the  sun  touched  early  have  the  appearance  of  being 
scorched,  but  they  are  not  so  much  hurt  as  1  imagined  they  would 
be.  The  thermometer  in  this  house  did  not  go  below  54°  during 
the  night." 

Mel  O.  Abbst,  Paxton  Park  Gardens,  St.  Neots,  also  writes 

as  follows  respecting  the  weathbb— "  On  the  night  of  March 
10th  15°  of  frost  were  registered  here,  the  temperature  falling  to 
17°  Fahr.  The  last  few  days  hare  been  very  cold  and  the  ground 
covered  with  snow ;  on  the  8th  it  lay  4  to  6  inches  deep.  The  snn 
has  much  reduced  the  depth  of  snow,  but  in  the  shade  frost  hiis 
prevailed  throughout  the  day." 

Mb.  F.  Tatlob  writes  from  Welbeck— "  The  thermometer 

registered  T  at  eleven  o*clock  on  Friday  night,  the  9th.  At 
five  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  10th,  2<^,  or  30°  of  frost 
This  is  3**  more  frost  than  we  have  had  any  time  during  this 
winter,  and  to  assist  in  its  work  of  destruction  the  sun  came  out 
bright  and  powerful,  registering  67°  by  ten  o'clock— a  rise  of  66° 
in  five  hours.  I  believe  all  the  bloom  of  early-flowering  shrubs  is 
completely  destroyed.  The  buds  of  Lilac,  Ribes,  And  young  growth 
of  Boses  to  all  appearance  are  as  bad  as  if  they  had  been  baked 
in  front  of  a  fire." 

Messbs.  Collins  Bbothebs  &  Gabbiel  write  to  U9 

as  follows  on  Anemone  fulgens  and  Cobbulabia  citbina — 
^  Anemone  fulgens  blooms  are  not  sent  to  Covent  Garden  as  cut 
fiowers,  but  varieties  of  coronaria  and  hortensis.  The  flowers 
sent  you  were  for  your  opinion  as  to  quality,  they  were  sent  over 
from  France  to  us  cut  from  our  roots.  The  Narcissus  corbularia 
citrina  is  a  rarity  scarcely  known  in  English  gardens,  and  very 
difficult  to  procure  even  in  their  native  habitat,  the  south  of 
France,  and  we  do  not  suppose  a  single  blossom  has  ever  been 
sold  in  Covent  Garden."  [We  did  not  mention  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  tetm  "market"  was  employed  as  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  flowers  in  question  were  sent  to  this  country 
for  sale,  and  that  Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel  had  a  market  for 
them.  Having  grown  all  the  Anemones  mentioned,  some  of  them 
for  thirty  years,  we  claim  some  acquaintance  with  their  relative 
characters,  and  we  cannot  say  how  many  times  we  have  seen  all 
of  them  sold  in  OoveDt  Garden  Market.  We  never  saw  more 
richly  coloured  flowers  than  those  sent  to  us,  while  those  of  the 
Bulbocodium  were  charming,  and  plants  ought  to  be  grown  in  all 
gardens  where  dwarf  early  spring  flowers  are  cherished.] 

*— -  Mr.  F,  W.  BUBBIDOJ^,  F*L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Trinity 
College  Botaiiie  C^arden^  Dnblin,  reeently  delisted  a.leoinraon 
'domestic  oAB&EinN&  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bathgar  Sfinitary 
and  Health  Association.  X|ieie,was  a  prowded  attendanpe,  and 
the  chair  was-  taken  ]Q{y  Mr*-  J.  F«.  Lombiu:^  ^^^    The.  lec^us^, 
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after  ■□me  iDtrodnctoiy  obMiratioiia,  aXA  Ibat  kU  plant*  had 
their  \atm  and  tbeir  beintj.  OI  all  decoratire  art*  gardening 
wu  the  meet  uaelnL  Flowen  were  beantiful  «Dd  intetcttlng 
CTer7where,  but  in  town*  their  ralne  atid  beaatf  were  mo«t  to  be 
appreciated.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightfnl  than  the  eSecla 
ol  window  gardening  propeilj  carried  onL  Planta  ai  a  decora- 
tion WBie  euentiall;  tine  and  real.  In  art  the  poor  nan  bad  to 
be  content  with  the  cheap  print  or  Imitation  painting — tlte  prool 
before  letteta  with  the  engraring  were  reaerred  tor  the  rich  ;  bnt  a 
Ltlj  io  the  garden  at  the  artitan  wa«  a  tnie  oarterpiece,  a  derliiig 
coin  from  the  nnirenal  mint  The  propoaition  lo  energetically 
made  to  plant  with  treea  inltable  diitricta  waa  one  that  deterred 
to  be  sapporled.  In  the  fint  place  it  wunld  be  the  neine  of 
giring  employmeot,  and  It  wonld  add  wealth  to  rach  land  aa  waa 
at  present  praeticall;  worthleaa.  Dr.  Ljona'  scheme  lecammeuded 
itaelf  on  economic  grocnda,  ftir  whenerer  a  tree  waa  properlj 
planted  In  mitabte  toil  tbe  machinery  of  Nalare  *raa  set  in  motion 
on  oDT  behalf.  The  lecturer  alluded  to  the  advantage!  Dnblio 
pOBMSsed  for  plant  cnltare  as  compared  with  towns  in  England, 
Dnblin  had  the  advantage  of  a  land  brceie  and  of  a  sea  brceie. 
Ha  described  a  simple  plan  originated  by  Matthien  William', 
F,C.S„and  described  by  him  in  a  lectare  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  kind  of  ebesp  rongh 
canvas,  a  speciea  of  greonhonse  could  be  at  a  tril^g  cost  erected. 
He  thoDgbt  that  the  principlea  of  elementary  hortienltDre  shonld 
form  a  nbject  of  initmction  in  the  pablie  schools  of  oonntrie* 
that  depended  so  mnch  on  the  prodncts  of  the  land.  Tbe  lecture 
VU  liileqed  to  with  the  grateat  iotereit,  and  was  londly  ap- 
plauded. 

Thb  Wanrick  Adrtrtiter  of  March  10th  ga*e-the  follow- 
ing particnlars  of  a  pskoeiitatiom  to  Ua.  W.  Qabdimkb  or 
Ettimqtoh  Pabe  Oabsess. — "  On  Taesday  last  an  Illnminated 
address  and  a  parse  of  MTereigna  were  presented  to  Ur.  William 
OardiDer  on  giving  np  the  charge  of  Ellington  Paik  OardeD^i 
Tbe  address  was  as  follows—'  To  Mr.  WillUm  Oardlner.  Dear 
Sir, — We,  tbe  nnderngned  friends  and  well-wlsbera,  beg  to  pre- 
•ent  yon  with  a  pom  of  sovereigns  aa  a  slight  token  of  ooi  respect 
and  esteem  lor  yon,  on  relinqnishing  the  charge  of  Ettington 
Park  Oatdeae,  which  yon  have  held  with  so  mnch  credit  for  nearly 
twenty-Gve  years.  We  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  yon  may 
long  be  spared  to  enjoy  health  and  happineas,  and  we  remain. 
Sir,  your*  faithfully.'  The  address  was  beauttfalty  ilkminated. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  tbe  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  Ur.Kcans,  Treasurer  of  the  fund,  on  behalf  of  the  enbscriber*, 
and  Mr.  Gardiner  acknowledged  tbe  receipt  ot  the  testimonial  in 
suitable  terms."  He  has  been  sncoeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Haylock,  lafe 
foreman  at  Apley  Castle  Gardens,  Salop. 


SO-CALLED  LARGE  BUNCHES  OF  GRAPES. 

Thb  letter  of  "A  Grower"  in  yonr  last  week's  istoe  on  the 
above  cnbjecl,  in  which  he  avers  that  I  tiave  failed  to  show  how 
these  bunches  are  prodnced,  and  in  which  he  rather  dogmaticslty 
auerts  that  the  bunch  figured  by  you  was  neither  more  or  less 
than  one  bunch,  proves  Ibe  desirability  of  a  little  friendly  dii- 
cnaiion  on  the  subject,  which  I  took  tbe  liberty  of  inviting  in  the 
notice  taken  exception  to  by  "  A  Grower,"  and  which  I  hope  may 
resnlt  in  clearing  cp  the  perplexity  that  "A  Qrtwer"  seems  to 
have  fallen  into. 

Uy  object  was  simply  to  state  the  fact  that  large  bunches 
were  easily  produced  in  tbe  manner  there  described,  and  not  to 
discuss  tbequeition  of  whether  bunches  so  produced  were  bunSjide 
or  not  This  would  have  been  entering  on  debatable  ground, 
which  in  that  notice  I  had  no  desire  to  do  ;  bnt  1  ecfflciently 
indicated  my  belief  that  bunches  so  produced  were  not,  in  my 
opinion,  single  bunches  in  the  sense  generally  accepted  imong 
.  gardeners.  I  simply  give  this  aa  an  opinioo,  with  no  thoogbt 
wbaleier,  aa  yonr  corretpondeat  insinnates,  of  blaming  past 
exhibitors  in  the  matter, 

It  is  raid  that  a  grain  of  help  is  worth  a  botfael  of  sympathy. 
So  with  the  hope  and  desire  of  enlightening  "A  Grower,"  yon 


will  perhaps  kindly  send  the  two  Tine  shoots  to  bim  which  I 
herewiib  Sind  you.  On  the  moat  forward  shoot,  when  tbe  berries 
are  set  and  thinned,  you  can  see  very  plainly  that  two  bunches 
hare  beea  convGited  iclo  one  clutter,  which  to  the  nniniliated 
would  be  difficult  todiitinguiihbrtm  a  single  bunch.  Tbe  second 
shoot  is,  a*  you  tee,  showing  two  bunches ;  and  with  the  object  of 
making  tbe  two  bunchea  into  one  cluster  I  take  off  tbe  point  of 
the  shoot,  leaf  and  all,  close  to  the  tecond  bunch,  which  at  onc« 
accomplishes  the  object  in  view  ;  and  I  take  it  that  "  A  Grower," 
as  a  candid  and  practical  man,  will  at  once  admit,  without  too 
mnch  "  reading  or  reaaoning,"  that  this  is  an  easy  and  expeditions 
way  of  oonverUog  two  bnocbei  Into  one,  if  I  may  nse  the  tenn. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  close  stopping  of  the  iboot  It 
makes  no  torlher  growth  from  the  point,  but  genetally  a  lateral 
starts  from  tbe  axil  ot  the  leaf  behind  the  first  boDcb,  which  ia 
encouraged  to  grow  and  to  become  tbe  leading  shoot  to  tbe 
boocb,  and  tbe  part  of  tbe  original  shoot  between  the  two 


Fli.  U.— rii>]inKi|irig  Etmaiilds. 

bunches  becomes  a  stalk  to  the  nniled  boncbet.  It  waa  so  in 
the  cluster  figsred  by  you. 

J  claim  no  merit  whatever  in  having  disoovered  this  way  of 
making  large  clusters.  It  has  been  pracUsed  by  some  for  many 
year*  ;  but  as  one  always  willing  to  learn,  and  glad  of  information 
on  any  matter  appertaining  to  gardening,  I  thought  the  matter 
might  by  chance  interest  some  ol  yonr  rMders. — Ubuid. 

[We  bave  forwarded  tbe  samples  to  our  correspondent  "A 
Grower."]  

TWO  PHAL^SNOPSIDS. 

The  accompanying  woodcuts  represent  the  flowen  of  two  com- 
patalively  new  Uoth  Orchids,  and  both  are  well  worth  the  notice 
of  Orchid  growers.  F.  leucorrhoda  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
lelande,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1876,  and  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Bome  to  be  a  nalutml  hybrid  between  P.  Scbillerians, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  leaves,  and  F.  amabilis,  to  which  it  i* 
related  in  its  floral  characters.  Tbe  nowers  are  white  slightly 
tinged  with  purple,  the  base  of  the  lip  beiue  yellow  with  purple 
spots.  The  variety  shown  in  fig.  69  is  a  remarkably  handsome  one 
from  Mr.  Biymer's  collection,  Ilsington  Uente,  Dorcbester,  and  is 
probably  the  finest  in  coltivation  both  in  lite  and  form. 

P.  Efmeralda  (flg.  GS),  is  a  Dative  of  Cochin  China,  and  waa 
intiodnced  thence  by  Mr.  Godefioy  Lebenf  in  1BT7.    It  ia  a  small- 


growini  »pecie«,  with  maibled  lefttH  »bont  S  [Dcbea  Iodif  «nd 
2  broad.  The  tcape  !i  m  foot  hiah,  with  a  few  row^lonred 
flowcra  new  IhewmMiL  The  woodcut,  whichwu  prepared  from 
•  plant  m  Mean.  J.  Veitch'i  nuiweij,  failhfnllj  ponrlrajTthe  chief 
cbaracten  of  the  plant,  which,  thoDgh  not  lo  handsoine  as  lome 
or  its  alliea.  u  jetprettj  and  neat,  if  only  for  the  take  of  the  coo- 
trast  It  preKnti  with  iDch  large-flowered  fonn«  m  P.  urandiflora. 


AMARYLLISES  AT  CHELSEA. 
iheadi  of  Atnarylliiflowenfom  an  exhibition  which 
can  only  be  ccm«idered  a*  nniqne,  and  the  magnlBccnce  of  nich  n 


diiplaj  can  be  better  Intgiiied  than  described.  Vljlton  to  Messrs. 
J.  Tettch  k.  Sons'  Cbeliea  nnrwry,  howcTcr,  hare  now  the  oppor- 
tnnity  o(  iDapecting  inch  a  grand  show  ■■  haa  been  rarelv  stcn 
even  there,  and  all  who  can  should  call  there  dniing  the  next 
week.  The  improTement  that  has  been  effected  in  thece  plants 
Bincc  the  attention  of  the  firm  was  specialty  diiecled  to  them  is 
aatoniihing.  Not  only  hate  the  flowers  been  greally  increased  in 
til?,  bat  the  form  has  been  rendered  toore  Kym metrical,  the  petals 
are  broader,  more  roanded,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  flower 


more  pleasing  than  the  earlier  types.  The  colont*,  too,  hAre  been 
more  diversified  ;  rich  crimson,  Ecarleta  of  onmerons  shades,  from 
the  dsrkeat  tint  to  the  brightest  orange  baes,  delicate  pink  and 
rose,  are  similarly  represented,  the  last  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
Teinieg  or  reticulations  on  a  white  ground. 

The  Tigoor  of  the  msjority  of  (he  plants  arranged  in  the  span- 
Toof  honse  dcToted  to  them  is  tvj  noteworthy,  a  large  proportion 
of  Ihem  beating  two  spikes  each,  and  some  three,  tlie  stems  of 
inch  Tarielies  as  The  Oient  being  fully  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
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producing  two  to  fi^e  flowers.  A  Inrge  nnmber  of  tbe  pUnts  are 
seedlings  resulting  from  csreful  crossing,  and  now  flowering  for 
the  first  timei  bat  a  fair  proportion  of  the  older  yarieties  are  also 
included,  though  the  demands  fur  these  last  year  nearly  exhausted 
the  supply  of  <flowering  bulbs.  There  are,  howerer,  many  thou- 
sands of  offsets  and  seedlings  advancing,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the 
collection  will  he  enormous. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  now  in 
flower,  but  a  few  of  the  best  msy  be  briefly  noted,  commencing 
with  the  novelties.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  amongst  these 
is  Carminata^  which  has  flowers  of  great  size,  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  petals  3  inches  broad.  It  is  finely  rounded  and  com- 
paratively flat,  the  tube  being  very  short,  and  tbe  petals  spread- 
ing, streaked  and  veined  with  soft  delicate  pink  on  a  pure  white 
ground.  Dr.  Hogg  is  another  flue  variety,  with  deep  rich  ccsrlet 
flowers  of  good  form,  and  borne  four  in  a  bead.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
has  large  rich  yermilion  flowers,  two  in  a  head,  the  petaU  slightly 
recurved  and  darker  in  the  centre.  PalUdiflora  is  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  the  flowers  of  neat  form,  with  a  creamy  ground 
colour  streaked  with  red.  With  regard  to  these  four  varieties  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  were  all  obtained  from  one  pod  of  seed, 
the  result  of  crossing  Mrs.  Baker  with  Virgil,  both  varieties  that 
are  well  known.  George  Gordon  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
variety,  the  petals  broad,  slightly  recurved,  bright  scarlet,  with  a 
white  central  streak.  Mrt,  Wynna  has  rich  crimson  flowers  of 
good  form,  the  centre  of  the  petals  streaked  with  white.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  finely  coloured  variety.  WiUiam  Goldring  is  a 
striking  variety,  the  flowers  large  and  of  good  form,  the  petals 
rich  scarlet,  with  a  central  band  of  white.  It  is  very  vigorous, 
the  plant  bearing  two  spikes,  one  with  three  and  the  other  with 
four  flowers. 

Baroness  Henry  SohrSder  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  novelties, 
the  flowers  9  inches  in  diameter,  white,  with  crimson  streaks. 
Mrs.  John  Freeman  is  another  superb  form,  very  distinct,  the 
flowers  large,  excellent  in  form,  white,  with  rosy-crimson  streaks, 
and  light  tips  to  the  petals.  Mrs.  L.  Castle^  a  neat  variety  of  the 
Leopoldi  type,  the  petals  broad,  rich  crimson,  tipped  with  creamy 
white,  jfuke  of  Cambridget  a  noble  variety,  flowers  rich  scarlet, 
four  in  a  head,  vigorous  and  striking.  Princess  Christian^  of  the 
Leopoldi  typo,  bright  crimson,  the  petals  tipped  with  white. 
SSephyra^  remarkable  for  tbe  fine  shape  of  the  flowers,  the  petals 
3  inches  in  diameter,  warm  crimson,  the  tips  white. 

There  are  many  other  handsome  varieties  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  in  another  issue,  but  two  of  tbe  older  varieties 
demand  a  word  now — viz.,  John  Jlealt  which  bears  the  name  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  foreman  who  has  charge  of  these  plants,  and  who 
has  contributed  so  greatly  to  their  improvement,  and  the  other  is 
Empress  of  India.  John  Heal  is  probably  the  finest  of  tbe 
Leopoldi  section,  having  rich  crimson  flowers  tipped  with  creamy 
white,  the  petals  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter  and  of  great  sub- 
stance. Empress  of  India  is  surprisingly  vigoroa<<,  one  plant 
having  three  strong  spike?,  on  one  of  which  five  flowers  are 
expanding,  and  when  these  are  fully  out  the  plant  will  be 
magnificent  in  the  extreme. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  18th. 

The  exhibits  at  this  meeting  were  not  very  numerous  and  were 
confined  to  the  Cooncil-room,  the  groups  of  Abntilons,  Cinerarias, 
and  Primulas  constituting  the  most  prominent  features.  The  Fruit 
Committee's  duties  were  unusually  light. 

Fruit  Committbb. — Harry  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  members  were  also  present — Messrs.  Philip  Crowley,  S. 
Lyon,  J.  Willard,  J.  Burnett,  J.  Roberts,  W.  Denning,  Wm.  raul, 
Arthur  Button,  C.  Silyerlock,  John  Lee,  George  Paul,  and  B.  D. 
Blackmore. 

B.  Warner,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  Chelmsford,  sent  samples  of  a  new 
Apple  named  \Vamer*$  Seedling  of  flattened  form,  dull  yellow,  with 
a  few  russet  dots  ;  the  eye  ba^tin  moderately  deep  and  puckered  ;  the 
stalk  short,  with  a  large  protuberance  on  one  side.  A  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  for  it.  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Bnffield, 
Gunton  Park,  Norfolk,  sent  a  box  of  handsome  Strawberries,  the 
Tariety  being  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  which  well  merited  the 
cultural  commendation  awarded  for  them. 

Floral  Cokmittbe.~G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.    The  fol- 

.  lowing  members  were  also  ptesent-^essrs.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  W. 

Bealby,  H.  Bid  ley,  T.Hoore,  H.  Bennett,  G.  Duffield,  H.  Eckford, 

H.  Turner,  J.  James,  H.  BallaotlDe,  C.  Green,  J.  Wills,  fi.  Cannell, 

W.  B.  Kttllock,  James  Hudson,  J.  Douglas,  and  H.  Ebbage. 

Yotes  of  thanks  were  accorded-  to  all  the  following  exhibitors. 
Messrs.- H.  Cannell  ^  Sons,  S.waoley,  Kent,- exhibited  a  group  of  well- 
grown  double  white  PrimuTas  piost  profusely  flowered ,  a  number  pf 
new  Cinerarias,  some  of  which  were  remarkably  fine;  and  a  ^oup 
of  the  newFachsia.Mrs.  Bundell,  for  which  a.first-ciass  certificate 


was  awarded,  and  which  is  described  below.  Stands  of  richly  coloured 
Cineraria  blooms  and  double  white  Primulas  were  also  contributed. 
Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  Sir  N.  IC.  Rothschild^  Bart.,  M.P.,  Tring  Parte, 
Herts,  sent  flowers  of  Phalsenopsii  Sandenaaa,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  P.  Bohilleriana  and  P.  amabilis.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as 
large  as  P.  grandiflora,  white,  with  a  very  faint  crimson  tint  m  the 
petols.  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  had  a  large  and  beautiful  group 
of  Abutilons,  comprising  many  seedlings  of  great  merit.  Some  of  the 
beat  named  varieties  were  Brilliant,  briahi  scarlet,  verr  free  ;Tjustrous, 
shining  scarlet,  good  form ;  Emperor,  deep  purple  j  Enchantress,  rosy 
pink  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  bright  clear  vellow ;  Striatum  splendidum, yellow 
veined  with  rose  ;  Purpureum,  nch  purple ;  Future  Fame,  yery  dark 
red,  shining  surface ;  Silver  Bell,  white  with  few  rose  veins,  Tery 
pretty  ;  Compactum  Vivid,  very  dwarf,  rich  scarlet ;  Scarlet  Gem, 
similar,  smaller  flowers ;  Compactum  Pink  Gem,  bright  pink,  dwarf 
and  free.  Mr.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nurseries,  Wokini,  exhibited  a 
plant  of  Andromeda  japonica,  which  has  long  pendulous  spikes  of 
small  wax-like  white  bells,  the  stems  being  reddish,  as  also  is  the 
calyx. 

Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries.  Cheshunt,  had  a  pretty 
group  of  Rosa  polyantha  hybrida,  namea  Parqueritte,  which  has 
neat  small  double  pure  white  flowers  that  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.  With  these  were  associated  Lilacs,  Clematises,  and  small 
specimens  of  Btaphylea  colchica,  a  useful  plant  for  forcing,  as  it  pro- 
duces its  white  flowers  very  freely.  Mr.  J.  Child,  gardener  to  W.  J. 
Bell,  E«q.,  Garbrand  Hall,  Bwell,  showed  a  collection  of  yery  hand- 
some white,  purple,  and  crimson  Primulas.  The  white  varieties  were 
uncommonly  flue,  the  flowers  large,  and  the  form  symmetrical. 
Mr.  H.  Eckford,  gardener  to  Dr.  8ank«y,  Boreatton  Park, Shrewsbury, 
sent  plants  of  seedling  Primulas— Empress,  rich  crimson  :  Grandeur, 
bright  crimson;  and  Perfection,  pale  purolish  pink,  blooms  large 
and  distinct,  of  fine  form.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelvn,  Esq.,  sent  planto  of 
Primula  denticulata.  its  yarieties  erosa  and  cashmeriana  for  com- 
parison. The  species  has  light  blue  flowers  in  a  close  umbel, 
cashmeriana  being  similar,  but  with  deep  purplish  blue  flowers,  and 
the  variety  erosa  has  loose  umbels  of  pale  lilac  flowers.  Mr.  James 
of  Famham  Royal,  Slough,  sent  a  box  of  very  handsome  Cineraria 
blooms,  crimson,  purple,  maroon,  pink,  and  blue  j  and  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esc}.,  Weybridge^  contributed  a  small  collection  of  flowers,  com- 
prising Irises,  Primulas,  and  Narcissuses. 

Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  showed  some  seedling  Roses,  named 
WiUiam  Francis  Bennett,  a  rich  crimson  Tea,  very  neat  in  the  bud 
sUte  ;  and  Mrs.  George  Dixon,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  with  bright  piak 
flowers,  rather  loose,  but  attractive.  Mr.  B.  H.  Vertegans,  Cbad 
Valley,  Birmingham,  exhibited  a  group  of  fine  double  Cinerarias, 

Slants  of  the  elegant  Sisymbrium  millefolium,  and  a  very  large- 
owered  Cyclamen  named  giganteum  maximum,  the  petals  of  w^ich  are 
white,  crimson  at  the  base.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealin  ^,  showed  a  basket  of 
hardy  Primulas  of  diverse  colours,  very  pretty,  and  fine  blooms  of 
Doronicum  austriacum,  an  early-flowenng  yellow  Commite,  useful 
for  cutting.  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  J.  Connell,  Esq.,  Bushey 
Down,  Tooting  Common,  for  Azaleas  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany 
and  cut  blooms  of  seedling  pink  and  white  Azaleas.  Mr.  A.  Waterer, 
Knap  Hill.  Woking,  Surrey,  was  awarded  a  medal  for  a  large  col- 
lection of  nardy  Primroses  of  many  colours,  white,  yellow,  crimson, 
maroon,  purplej  and  magenta.  A  pan  of  Lachenalia  Nelson!  was  sent 
from  the  Society's  Cbiswick  Gardens ;  about  thirty  spikes  were 
expanded,  the  flowers  being  large  and  bright  yellow.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  Imantophyllum  miniatum  superbum  was  also  sent,  bearing  six 
large  trusses  of  rich  orange-scarlet  flowers. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  p>lants  : — 

Amaryllis  George  Gordon  (Veitch). — Very  neat  and  distinct ;  flowers 
bright  scarlet,  with  a  central  band  of  white  on  each  petal. 

Amaryllis  A.  F.  Barron  (Veitch).— Flower  deep  rich  scarlet,  the 
petals  broad  and  slightly  renexed.  A  vigorous  variety,  bearing  four 
flowers  in  a  head. 

Amaryllis  Dr.  Hogg  (Veitch).— A  handsome  yariety.  Extremely 
dark  scarlet-crimson,  centre  white,  petals  broad. 

Dendrobium  nobile  var,  nobilius  (Salter). — A  magnificent  variety, 
distinguished  by  the  great  size  of  the  flowers,  which  have  rich  purple 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  tipped  with  a  similar  shade. 

Dendrobium  Wardianwn  var,  Waddellianwn  (Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to 
G.  Waddell,  Esq.,  Stony  Stratford).— A  white  variety  of  this  well- 
known  species,  which  is  similar  to  one  grown  under  the  name  of 
album.  A  well-flowered  plant  of  the  species  was  also  shown,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  it. 

Peseaiorea  l.ehmanni  (Pollett). — Flower  very  large,  the  sepals  and 
petals  elliptical,  white,  veined  and  striped  with  deep  violet-purple. 

ZygopeicUum  crinUum  tfar.  giganteum  (Pollett).  —  Flowers  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  form  ;  the  lip  white  veined  with  purple,  and 
the  greenish  sepals  and  petals  blotched  with  chooolate. 

Azalea  Deutcke  PearU  (Turner). — ^A  handsome  double  white  variety ; 
the  blooms  largetj  full,  and  the  petals  beautifully  rounded.  ■  * 

Cineraria  Captain  j?«fioan2s'(James).*^lowers  of  great  sise  aiid 
excellent  form ;  broad  rounded  florets,  very  brighl;  crimsoni  and  white 
at  the  base,  forming  a  oential  ring. 

Cineraria  Colonel  Clafke  ( James).^Flower  of  wonderful  eize,  about 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  very  rich  crimson,  of  fine  velvety  snr£aoe,  tl^e 
florets  oTerlapping. 

*    Fuchsia  Mrt.  Rundelt  (Cannell).— A  distinct  variety,  with  large 
elliptical  leaves  coarsely  serrated,  the -flowers  being  large ;  the  tubes 
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Sinchea  long,  wUbi,  with  a.  reddish  tinge,  and  larea  bright  ncarlet 
COCOlIu !  the  pMIt  rounded  and  closelr  imbricated. 

BciKKTlirlc  OoiuiTTEE.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  chair. 

Tatipa  C/uana.— Sr.  U.  Foster  made  some  remarks  on  the  east- 
ward eitensioi  M  this  apeoiea,  stating  that  it  had  been  fonnd  in 
south  Persia,  flWher  east  than  had  been  recorded, 

Lficktnalvt  \HtdKi.~7it  also  exhibited  flowering  spikes  of  a  Lacbe- 
nalia  named  buK  x  rosea,  which  appeared  to  be  the  same  as 
LNelaoni  It  tad  a  red  Hm  to  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and  some 
featnrw  re«mbli»»L.  tricolor.  What  "rosea"  referred  to  appeared 
dOHbt(qt.  ;  '^'^ 

Frot  at  ZrtBMjrW.— The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  stated  that 
the  frost  last  FridaV  was  12=  Fahr.  in  a  valley,  the  thermometer  being 
on  the  ground  and,  ful!y  eipoaed.  It  was  10°  of  frost  less  on  the 
higher  and  more  o^n  conntir,  Mr.  Lqder  said  he  had  recorded  —  8° 
on  the  came  night  at  Weedon,  at  an  alUtude  of  300  feet  above  the 

Potato  DittaM.~-DT.  Maatera  read  a  portion  of  a  paper  on  this  snb- 
ject  fnifluM  (uTlini  bj  Mr.  A.  Stephen  Wilson,  anJ  having  special 
reference  to  the  "sclerotla"  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  discovered  in 
Dearly  all  the  orgaoa  of  the  adnlt  plant  an  well  as  ia  the  seedlings 
and  tnbers.  The  sclerotia  ate  supposed  to  germiiiata  and  tie  in  a 
"'"'^■"t  ™onbation  in  the  haulm  ;  ultimately  they  give  rise  to  the 
conidiai  threads.  The  oonidia  form  according  to  circnmatances  either 
(1)  toospora,  (2)  plasm  grannlei,  or  (B]  secondary  oonidia.  These 
are  snceeeded  by  oospores  and  a  oon-parnsitio  mycelium,  from  which 
latter,  as  it  oree|ia  through  the  soil,  are  thrown  out  "  floats  "  and 
apecka  of  the  seminal  plssm.  The  seed  tuber  comes  into  conUct  with 
the  plasm  in  the  soil,  it  is  absorbed  and  becomes  developed  in  the 
ahape  of  sclerotia,  and  thus  the  life  cycle  is  completed.  From  the 
tuberovaeed  to  theconidia  is  the  parasitic  arc;  from  the  conidia  to 
the  tabar  ia  the  non-parasitic  arc  The  author  illuBtrates  his  position 
by  what  bapfieDs  in  the  case  of  cereals,  wherein  the  plasm,  say  of 
moat  or  mat,  ia  abM)rbed  by  the  cells  of  the  scutellam  or  cotyledon, 
UMee  throagh  a  period  of  gesUtion  and  then  germinate*.  Mr.  G. 
Morray  observed  that  a  microscopical  examination  of  certain  speci- 
mens did  not  clearly  reveal  any  organic  connection  between  the 
sclerotia  and  the  Peronospora  mycelium,  and  he  thought  that  poeaibly 
they  might  prove  to  bo  glandular  bodies  of  some  kind  belonging  to 
the  Pouto  itself.  Moreover,  they  could  not  be  tme  sclerotia  in  the 
fungoid  sense,  as  the  latter  are  a  oompaot  mycelium. 

Pi-AKTS  Exhibited.— A  hybrid  between  Carica  eumfinamnrcenti. 
and  C.  trylhrocarpa.  Fruit  and  foliage  of  this  plant  were  bronght  by 
Wp  (1— V.   ■«"'— "-MBirG.Macleay.    He  observes  that  the  fruit  of 


oni  English  P.  farinoea  of  Yorkshire,  and  this  again  oloaslj  re- 
sembles F.  magellanica  of  the  eitreme  point  of  South  America.  It 
was  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Teiich,  and  is  Sgcred  in  the 
"Botanical  Magsiine"  for  1S42,  plate  SSJ'.i.  The  double  forms  of 
Primula  are  BCqnired  in  the  usual  way  of  conversion  of  stamens  into 
petals  ;  but  the  specimen  showed  a  tendency  to  "  dialysis,"  or  sepa- 
ration of  its  petals.  This  is  not  unknown  to  take  place  in  Campa- 
nulas, (lonvolvulns.  He  then  compared  this  process  of  *'  doubling  " 
with  the  hose-in-hose  variety  of  Azalea,  the  normal  condiUun  of 
Canna  with  several  stamens  mora  or  less  "  pelaJoid,"  and  Cineraria, 
where  the  reeiUt  arose  from  the  change  of  form  of  tubular  flowera 
into  atraji-shaped. 

Biiymirium  millffelium,  a  European  spedes  with  finely  divided 
leaves,  suggested  remarks  npon  an  allied  species,  S.  Irio.  or  London 
Bocket,  which  appeared  suddenly  after  the  burning  of  London,  and  in 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  after  burning  weeds,  f  c.  It  was  suggested 
by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  that  it  might  be  specially  due  to  the  Increase  of 
the  quantity  of  potash  and  other  salts,  which  stimulated  thedormant 
seeilfl  into  liFe,  similar  results  arising  after  burning  forests  in  America. 

ii/aci.—Mr,  Henslow  alluded  to  the  practice  of  forcing  colovrrd 
Lilacs  in  the  dark  to  develope  tBhite-foairfd  sprays,  and  remarked  oa 
H.  Bert's  experiments  with  plants  grown  in  high  latitudes,  and  which 
bore  more  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  than  when  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  the  colour  not  depending  directly  on  light,  but  on 
the  supply  of  nutriment  supplied  by  means  of  the  foliage.  Hence 
Hyacinths  and  Crocuses  will  bear  hlosaoms  of  their  normal  colour  in 
the  dark,  but  the  Lilac,  not  having  sufficient  nutriment  in  store,  cannot 
perfect  the  colour  when  forced  in  the  daik. 

Mr.  Henslow  described  the  Jnniperna  and  Retinoapora  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  Scientiflo  Committee,  while  I>r.  Mastera  added 
the  observation  that  the  ipineacent  form  of  foliage  represented  the 
young  state,  while  the  adpresaed  foliage  was  characteristic  of  the 
adnlt  condition.  There  was  a  difference,  the  microscopical  si 
of  the  foliage  oorreaponding  with  their  form,  and  which  seer 
lated  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  vigour  of  growth. 
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ia  borne  in  a  duster  at  the 

Setinaipo'a  piilfera  and  R.  plumoia.—Ur.  Koble  contributed  a 
specimen  showing  the  foliage  of  these  two  supposed  species  on  one 
and  tbe  same  slant. 

jMiptrui  chinaau.—llT.  Noble  alao  sent  a  male  spray  taken  from 
a  female  tree,  growing  from  an  altitude  of  11  feet  from  the  baas  of 
the  latter  kind. 

Garraa  tUiptica  grajud  on  Aaeuba  japonica. — He  also  sent  a  young 
plant  showing  the  two  together.  Mr.  Henslow  remarked  how  this 
was  an  instance  where  physiological  affinity  corroborated  morpho- 
logical, in  that  while  Endlicher  placed  Garrya  between  the  Hop  and 
Plane  tree,  Bentham  and  Hooker  assigned  its  position  next  to  Ancuba  ; 
bat  the  discovery  of  its  power  of  grafting  on  Ancuba  was  a  purely 
accidental  attempt  by  a  gardener  in  Mr.  Veitcb's  nnrserie*. 

Primula  '  Miss  Eckford,"  exhibited  by  the  eardenec  of  Dr.  Sankey 
of  Shrewsbury,  was  a  ourions  instanoe  of  an  attempt  at  dialjsie 
of  tbe  petals,  which  were  very  deeply  cleft.,  somewhat  in  imitation  of 
the  Rageed  B'lbiu  {Lgchnit  J'lM-CHCu/t)- 

Prmvla  lineniu,  ai*rf/ioo.— A  supposed  hybrid  between  Auricula 
and  Primula  was  sect  by  Mr.  Roberts  of  Roae  Bill  House,  Ipswich. 
The  pedicels  and  calyi  were  of  a  pinkish  hue,  the  corollas  white,  but 
with  no  trace  of  "mealiness,"  the  foliage  closely  resembling  an 
ordinary  P.  sinensis. 

iViRHiIa  dmliculata. — Bii  very  fine  varieties  of  this  species  from 
Hepanl  wore  sent  by  Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn.— (Bm.  Mag.  SltStt.) 

PitnuM  iDOcuJafui.— Uc.  Boscawen  exhibited  a  fine  spike  of  this 
Orchid,  which  be  described  as  being  nearly  bardy. 

Lectuub.— Dr.  M.  T.  Mastan  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Henslow  first 
called  attention  to  a  fine  collection  of  Primulas  of  tbe  Polyanthus 
type  exhibited  by  Ur.  Waterer,  as  well  as  a  ooUsction  of  finely 
flowered  doable  w^ite  ones  hy  Mr.  Cannell,  and  a  aeriea  of  six  varie- 
ties of  ths  Nepanl  Primrose  sent  by  Mr.  Llewelyn.  It  was  at  one 
time  thought  that  tbe  common  Primrose,  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  excellent  types  under  cultivation,  was  the  same  species  as  the 
Cownlip,  the  probable  origin  of  all  onr  older  Polyanthuses,  and  that 
the  Oilip  is  a  hybrid  between  them  ;  but  Mr,  Darwin  was  inclined  to 
think  them  distinct,  as  their  habit  of  growth  and  time  of  Bowering 
do  not  agree,  as  well  ns  that  they  differ  in  tbe  details  of  their  flowers. 
The  flne  Polyanthus  forms  exhibited  b^  Messrs.  Waterer,  Dean.  Ac, 
howarer,  all  resnlt  from  various  crossings  of  Primula  vulgaris  [the 
Primroee),  the  nsnal  flowera  of  which— though  apparently  growing 
singlj  trim  the  rootstock — really  rise  from  an  abbreviated  peduncle, 
wUch -I         ™.     -^  ... 


nnder  cultivation.    The  P. 


of  the  tree.    The  fruit  was  devoid        fBy  the  matt  tMlM  CultiTotart  in  the  mtntnU  JtepartmenfJ] 
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Eablt  Fot«toeB  nheo  prodndng  their  shoots  above  the  ground 
they  should  be  covered  lightly  with  soil.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
protect  them,  as  where  there  is  a  large  quarter  covering  with 
brancbei  is  not  practii^ble.  Peas  should  be  earthed  up  nod 
staked  as  aocn  as  they  are  well  above  f^onnd.  Uaiu-crop  kinds 
for  June  and  Jnly  should  be  sown  at  once.  A  deep  toil  and 
plenty  of  manure  will  assist  them  to  withstand  Ibe  drought  and 
prolong  their  time  of  bearing.  Broad  Besns  shoold  be  earthed 
up,  and  Ihe  main  crop  of  these  may  also  be  sown.  I^rge  pods  for 
exhibition  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  crowded  plant*,  bnt  to 
have  tbe  pnde  12  inches  long  the  plants  should  be  grown  singlj, 
or  not  closer  than  3  feet  apart. 

The  earthing  of  autumn-sown  Cabbages  should  now  be  com- 
pleted. Many  do  their  best  to  have  "new  Cabbage  "  by  Easter, 
but  general  crops  will  hardlj  be  in  by  that  time  this  spring. 
Backward  plants,  however,  may  be  bronght  rapidly  forward  bj 
shaking  a  small  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  around  the  sfem  of 
each.  This  is  a  qaick-working  stimulant  for  all  vegetables. 
Radish  seed  should  be  sown  fortnightly  in  small  qnantities.  Small 
seeda  generally  may  now  be  sown.  Good  soil  and  a  snnny 
sheltered  spot  has  advantages  for  them  at  all  seasons. 

lu  February  last  the  ordinarj  Feed-sowing  was  so  retarded  that 
we  had  two  or  three  doien  protectors  made  in  the  form  of  small 
boxes  18  inches  square,  G  inches  deep,  and  witiiont  top  or  bottom. 
These  were  placed  between  the  Potato  monuda  at  the  bottom  of  a 
south  wall,  and  after  placing  floe  dry  soil  in  ihem  to  the  depth  o( 
3  Inches,  we  sowed  our  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Leek,  Parsley,  and 
other  seeds  in  tbem  with  good  results,  as  we  never  had  a  finer  lot 
of  yonng  plants  at  this  seaaua  (ban  we  hare  now  in  these  little 
cheap  protectora.  Besides  affording  shelter  to  the  young  plants 
they  proved  a  barrier  to  the  slogs  sad  snails.  Now  we  are  »owin» 
again  in  thwe  boxes,  and  the  plan  might  be  generally  practised 
with  advBtitage  in  tbe  spring  months. 

All  Brooeolts,  Brussels  Spronta,  Bavoya,  ic,  should  be  cleared 
off  the  ground  aa  soon  as  they  ceau  to  be  of  nie.  Ua&nre  or 
lime  the  gronod  according  to  requirements,  and  dig  and  plant 
with  Potatoes,  Having  the  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  filiing  op 
between    them    by-and-by  with  autumn  or  winter   greens,  iis 
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a  profitable  waj  of  dealing  with  each  things.    Djoble-cropping 
fihonld  be  practised  on  ewetj  possible  occasion. 

Herbs  are  in  constant  demand  in  eyery  kitchen,  and  a  regular 
snpplj  shonld  be  secured  in  CTeiy  garden.    Fresh  stock  ca«i 
easily  be  raised  from  seed,  but  it  is  jet  too  early  to  deal  with 
this  ;  only  old  plants  should  be  attended  to  now.    Any  which 
hare  been  wintered  nnder  a  heavy  malching  of  manure  should 
hare  this  remored,  and  part  or  the  whole  of  it  forked  in  between 
the  rows.    Old  growths  which  are  never  likely  to  be  of  much 
service  should  be  cut  back  close  to  the  ground,  that  fresh  shoots 
may  push  from  the  bottom.    This  applies  to  Bage  and  Thyme  in 
particular.    Mint  if  top-di^essed  in  autumn  may  be  allowed  to 
sprout  through  thip,  but  where  it  had  no  manure  in  autamn  a 
layer  about  2  inches  thick  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  now. 
Spring-sown  Cucumbers  under  glass  are  now  in  a  fruitful  state, 
and  require  constant  attention  in  training  and  stopping — super- 
flaous  wood  or  leaves  should  never  be  tolerated.    Thinly  trained 
short-jointed  growths  are  the  most  fruitful.    All  fruits  are  cut  off 
immediately  they  gain  their  full  size:  attention  to  this  is  the 
only  way  to  secure  a  long  succession  of  fruits.    Tomatoes  are 
showing  bloom,  and  as  all  the  early  varieties  are  fruited  in  pots 
they  have  been  transferred  into  10-inch  pots.    Loam  in  a  very 
rough  state  with  two  or  three  handf  als  of  old  Mushroom  manure 
and  one  handful  of  Thomson*s  Vine  manure  is  the  compost  we  use 
for  fruiting  them  in.  Large  quantities  of  Kidney  Bean  seed  should 
now  be  sown  in  pots.     Give  those  in  fruit  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture ;    syringe  frequently   to   prevent  the  introduction  or 
increase  of  insects.    Make  up  Mushroom  beds  in  cool  eheds  ;  they 
succeed  much  better  in  such  positions  than  in  warm  houses.    If 
beds  in  which  the  crop  is  declining  are  watered  thoroughly  with 
water  at  90°  a  new  and  vigorous  crop  will  soon  follow. 

FRtriT-FORCING. 
Flgi, — The  earliest  crop  of  Figs  on  trees  in  pots  will  have  com- 
pleted their  first  swelling,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend 
carefully  in  supplying  water,  affording  liquid  manure  daily  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  house,  as  if  the  pots 
are  properly  drained  the  Fig  at  this  stajte  will  take  great  quan- 
tities without  injury,  aad  if  allowed  insufficient  water  the  proba- 
bility is  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  most  forward  fruits  will  fall  just 
when  they  should  be  taking  their  last  swelling.  If  the  trees  are 
in  good  condition  the  roots  will  have  found  their  way  through  the 
top-dressing,  and  if  the  trees  carrying  a  heavy  crop  large  pieces 
of  turf  may  be  laid  grass  side  downwards  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  into  which  the  roots  will  soon  pass,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
much  improved  in  size  and  quality.  The  day  and  night  tempera- 
ture shonld  not  be  increased  until  the  fruit  commences  growing, 
when  a  few  degrees*  advance  may  be  allowed.  Syringe  the  foliage 
well  twice  on  fine  days,  damping  the  floors  and  walls,  and  close 
sufficiently  early  for  the  temperature  to  rise  up  to  80°  from  sun 
heat.  Ventilation  will  require  careful  attention,  especially  after  a 
dull  period  ;  a  sudden  change  to  bright  weather  will  necessitate 
early  ventilation  in  order  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  scorched. 
Trees  that  are  planted  out  will  require  to  have  the  growths 
regulated,  tied,  and  stopped  as  growth  proceeds,  stopping  the 
side  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  laying  in  full  length  terminal 
shoots  until  they  have  filled  the  allotted  space.  Syringe  well 
twice  a  day,  damping  the  paths,  and  at  closing  time  mulch  and 
water  the  borders,  enoonraging  a  sturdy  growth  as  the  best  means 
of  securing  fmitfulneas  and  keeping  down  red  spider. 

Vinei, — Late  Vines  must  be  started  forthwith,  and  those  that 
have  been  started  will  need  gentle  fire  heat  to  keep  them  gently 
growing.  In  the  case  of  vigorous  young  canes  not  inclined  to 
break  regularly  they  should  be  brought  down  to  a  horizontal 
position  to  prevent  a  rush  of  sap  to  the  terminal  bud  until  all  the 
eyes  have  broken,  when  they  may  be  tied  up  to  the  wires. 
Syrmge  twice  a  day,  ventilate  a  little  at  70^,  and  encourage  free 
growth  by  closing  with  a  humid  atmosphere  at  a  temperature 
of  75^  Disbudding,  tying,  and  stopping  in  succession  houses 
must  be  followed  up  promptly,  and  do  not  neglect  thinning  the 
bunches  and  berries.  Maintain  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air 
where  Grapes  are  setting,  but  avoid  currents  of  cold  air.  If  the 
bunches  do  not  develope  well,  having  a  tendency  to  run  into 
tendrils — a  sure  symptom  of  imperfectly  ripened  wood — increase 
the  temperature  and  reduce  the  moisture.  Shake  the  Vines  to 
liberate  the  pollen,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  most  sorts,  but 
Muscats,  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and  other  indifferent 
setters  should  have  a  oamers-hair  brush  passed  over  them,  using 
pollen  from  Black  Hamburghs,  performing  the  operation  about 
midday  on  fine  days.  The  fermenting  material  should  be 
removed  from  the  inside  borders  of  yineries  in  which  Grapes  will 
soon  be  commencing  colouring,  giving  the  borders  a  thorough 
soaking  with  tepid  liquid  mannrei  when  a  mulching  with  short 


manure  will  keep  the  roots  active  near  the  surface,  and  prevent 
evaporation.  Vines  in  pots  swelling  off  crops  of  fruiU  will  need 
feeding  liberally  with  tepid  liquid  manure,  removing  the  top- 
dressing  as  necessary.  Pot  young  Vines  from  eyes  or  cut-backs, 
keeping  them  close  and  moist  for  a  few  davs,  but  avoid  coddling, 
as  when  they  have  taken  to  the  new  soil  they  must  have  full 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  Compost  for  new  Vine  borders  should 
now  be  prepared,  using  the  soil  in  a  rough  open  state,  making 
narrow  borders,  and  increase  the  space  as  the  roots  extend.  The 
rooU  after  planting  should  be  kept  near  the  surface  by  mulchings 
of  short  dung,  frequently  sprinkled  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  90^,  encouraging  growth  by  keeping  the  house  dose  for  a  few 
days,  and  shadiqg  if  the  weather  be  bright. 

TtmatoeM.—Th^esA  of  late  years  have  been  extensively  cultivated 
under  glass,  by  which  means  they  have  been  brought  to  great 
perfection,  and  so  much  esteemed  are  the  fruits  as  an  esculent 
that  in  many  places  it  has  become  a  necessity  to  provide  them 
fresh  throughout  the  year.  This  may  be  effected  by  sowings  made 
early  in  February,  April,  and  September,  and  the  management  in 
each  insUnoe  is  similar— viz.,  when  the  seedling  plants  are 
moderately  stroag  they  are  placed  in  8-inch  pots,  being  trans* 
ferred  from  those  to  6-inch  pots,  and  from  these  into  the  fruiting 
pots— i  e.f  12-inch,  usine  in  the  latter  case  a  compost  of  two-thirds 
friable  loam  and  one-third  decayed  manure,  with  a  little  grit  to 
keep  the  soil  open.  In  potting  provision  should  be  made  for  top- 
dressing,  leaving  a  space  in  the  pots  of  about  3  inches.  Surface 
roots  abound  in  these  plants,  which  sh«tld  be  encouraged  by 
applying  a  dressing  at  intervals  of  decayed  manure,  with  a  few 
lumps  of  loam  added.  The  plants  will  do  in  a  house  having  a 
temperature  of  55''  to  60°  at  night,  and  where  they  can  have  sun- 
shine to  the  fullest  extent  The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  ran 
with  one  main  stem,  allowed  to  ran  according  to  circumstances, 
or  to  an  extent  of  about  6  feet,  from  which  all  side  shoots  should 
be  removed,  and  the  frait  when  too  thickly  placed  may  be  thinned. 
An  important  matter  in  the  after  treatment  is  to  keep  the  plants 
liberally  supplied  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Syringing  should 
not  be  practised  after  the  fruit  is  half  grown.  There  is  now  some 
admirable  varieties.  We  find  Orangefield  Dwarf,  Trentham  Early 
FiJlbasket,  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and  Vick's  Criterion  admirable 
in  every  respect. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 
The  Hardy  Fernery, — As  Ferns  are  fast  starting  into  growth 
any  alterations  and  propagation  by  division  should  no  longer  be 
deferred.  When  forming  a  feraery  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
requirements  of  each  species.  For  instance,  the  Athyriums,  which 
comprise  man^  handsome  yarieties,  thrive  best  in  a  damp  shady 
position,  and  m  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  or  leaf  soil.  Asple- 
niums  should  have  a  lighter  and  less  damp  position,  though  not 
much  exposed  to  strong  sunshine.  Blechnums  in  similar  soil  will 
sueoeed  in  an  exposed  position,  and  so  also  will  the  varieties  of 
I^astrea  Filix-mas,  but  Liastrea  dilatata  varieties  require  shade. 
Cystopteris  fragilis  varieties  delight  in  a  shady  position  and  a  dry 
stony  root  ran.  Osmunds  regalis  should  be  planted  in  a  cool 
moist  position  and  in  strong  loam  and  peat.  Polypodium  alpestre 
varieties,  P.  dryopteris,  and  P.  calcareum  should  have  a  moderately 
cool  position,  and  loam  and  leaf  soil  or  peat.  The  varieties  of  the 
common  Polypody  (P.  vulgare)  will  grow  freely  in  an  exposed 
position,  and  will  spread  rapidly  over  a  heap  of  stony  soil,  roots, 
or  mossy  stones.  Folystichum  aculeatum  proliferum  and  P.  an- 
gulare  varieties  bear  a  moderate  amount  of  exposure,  but  not  ex- 
cessive moisture ;  a  rich  stony  soil  suits  them.  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  varieties  will  thrive  either  in  the  open  or  partially  shaded, 
and  should  have  a  good  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  when  grow- 
ing. Regard  should  also  be  paid  to  the  heights  of  each  species 
and  variety  ;  but  as  they  are  many  in  number  and  vary  consider- 
ably, recourse  for  further  information  must  be  had  to  a  good 
catalogue  or  work  on  the  subject 

Variotu.—Vtai  of  the  stock  of  Gladioli  ought  at  once  to  be 
planted,  and  the  remainder,  in  order  to  secure  a  succession,  at  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April.  A  few  corms  may  be  potted 
singly,  started  in  a  moderately  warm  stractnre,  and  planted  out 
early  in  May,  and  these  throwing  up  spikes  earlier  will  still  farther 
lengthen  the  display.  Rich  deeply  dug  soil  suits  them,  and  the 
corms  or  bulbs  should  have  a  little  sand  about  them,  and  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  2  inches.  Ranunculus  and  Anemone  tubers 
ought  not  to  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  any  longer.  Plant  in  a 
ricn  loamy  soil,  the  former  about  6  inches  apart,  and  the  latter 
4  inches  apart  each  way.  A  little  sand  should  be  about  each 
tuber.  Pentstemons  struck  and  wintered  in  handlights  or  frames 
may  now  be  finally  planted,  especially  if  crowded ;  so  also  may 
herbaceous  Phloxes.  Cuttings  of  the  latter  with  or  without  heels 
will  strike  in  a  gentle  heat  and  flower  this  season. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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ON  BUYING  HIVES. 

Though  the  seasons  of  late  years  have  been  very  unfavourable 
for  honey-gathering,  the  interest  taken  in  bee-keeping  has  greatly 
increased  in  England,  and  every  year  the  ranks  of  apiarians  are 
enlarged  by  recruits  chiefly  from  the  better  classes  of  society. 
Many  working  men,  too,  have  made  an  attempt  in  bee-keeping ; 
but  owing  to  the  seasons  and  circumstances  of  trade  being  adverro 
at  the  time  some  were  discouraged  in  their  endeavour.  It  is 
known  that  many  of  the  working  classes  long  to  have  bees  in  their 
gardens,  and  doubtless  if  we  have  a  honey  season  or  two  their  desire 
for  bees  will  be  intensified,  and  bee-keepers  will  be  multiplied. 
Then  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  bee-keeping  will  be  widely  real- 
ised, and  bees  will  be  considered  a  source  of  healthful  enjoyment 
to  all  apiarians  and  of  support  to  working  people.  I  know  what 
bees  have  done  and  can  do  in  ordinary  seasons  and  summers  when 
fairly  well  managed.  As  it  U  desirable  for  beginners  to  com- 
mence bee-keeping  with  healthy  strong  hives,  they  should  know 
something  of  bees  or  how  to  choose  good  hives  before  they  buy 
them,  or  employ  someone  who  does  to  purchase  for  them  ;  or 
otherwise  to  go  to  an  honest  competent  dealer  and  trust  him. 
The  advice  so  often  given — viz.,  not  to  buy  stocks  but  swarms 
only,  I  do  not  follow.  The  reason  given  for  this  advice  is  that 
bee-keepers  sell  their  worst  stocks  and  keep  their  best  When  I 
buy  bees  I  buy  stocks,  not  swarms.  When  men  apply  to  me  for 
stocks  I  ask  them  to  select  the  best  of  all  I  have.  When  swarms 
are  asked  for  I  advise  the  applicants  to  purchase  stocks  in  prefer- 
ence, and  thus  have  the  chance  of  getting  both  swarms  and  honey 
the  first  season.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  at  a  distance  who  cannot 
visit  my  apiary  and  select  hives  for  themselves  generally  aek  me 
to  do  it  for  them.  This,  of  course,  is  done,  though  I  prefer  or  like 
buyers  to  choose  for  themselves.  Thus  some  of  my  best  stocks  are 
sold  eveiy  year,  and  sure  enough  I  could  have  no  satisfaction  in 
selling  inferior  stocks.  I  am  not  now  advertising  bees  or  stocks 
of  bees,  for  at  present  I  have  none  to  sell.  My  object  in  writing 
thus  is  to  help  beginners. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  I  went  ten  miles  to  see  a  gentleman^s 
garden  in  this  county — the  last  four  miles  I  had  to  walk.  On 
passing  a  6ottager*8  garden  with  four  hives  in  it  I  called  to  ask 
what  price  they  would  be  sold  at :  2U.  each  for  either  two  or 
three  of  them.  I  agreed  to  give  th^it  price  for  two  of  them,  and 
marked  two  which  the  cottager  thought  I  would  reject.  Further 
on  I  came  to  a  garden  containing  six  hives — four  straw  and  two 
bar-framers.  I  asked  the  owner  what  he  wanted  for  the  four 
straw  hives.  He  said,  ^'  You  shall  have  them  at  any  price  you 
name."  ***Ko,  you  must  price  your  own  goods."  He  did  so,  and 
I  bought  them  at  once,  and  brought  them  home  yesterday.  Though 
the  hives  are  not  first-class,  being  far  inferior  to  many  of  my  own 
which  I  have  wintered,  they  are  cheap  enough,  for  we  shall 
make  twelve  stocks  out  of  the  six  during  the  summer,  and  have 
them  in  larger  and  better  hives,  and  in  better  condition  every  way. 

With  the  hope  of  helping  inexperienced  people  in  selecting 
stocks,  a  few  points  of  excellence  may  be  here  mentioned. 

1,  Size  and  Ajfpearance  of  Hive. — Handsome  hives  everybody 
likes,  for  they  ornament  gardens  and  please  the  eye.  Large  hives 
are  more  valuable  than  small  ones,  for  they  hold  more  bees  and 
honey,  and  yield  larger  swarms  and  harvests  of  honey. 

2,  The  Comhs, — Hives  filled  with  young  sweet  combs  are  better, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  than  those  full  of  old  combs,  and 
better  too  than  those  not  filled  with  combs.  The  combs  built  in 
spring  are  often  formed  of  drone  cells,  and  hence  hives  not  filled 
with  combs  before  autumn  have,  generally  speaking,  a  super- 
abundance of  idle  drones  to  feed  during  the  following  summer. 
But  hives  not  nearly  full  of  young  combs  are  often  to  be  preferred 
to  hives  full  of  old  combs.  The  two  hives  I  selected  and  bought 
for  21«.  each  are  not  nearly  filled  with  combs,  and  the  two  others 
which  I  did  not  buy  are  full  of  older  combs. 

3,  Bees, — Numerical  strength  in  stock  hives  is  a  point  of  great 
importance — ^greater  thali  any  other  point  in  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perienced apiarians  who  keep  bees  for  profit.  Those  who  make 
their  hives  strong  with  bees  in  autumn  can  smile  at  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  winter,  and  examine  their  stocks  at  all  times 
with  pleasure  and  confidence.  Two  gentlemen  from  the  north  of 
Lancashire  called  and  asked  to  see  my  bees  a  few  days  ago.  I 
had  not  examined  them  or  unfastened  them  from  their  boards, 
but  I  lifted  three  or  four  of  them  in  their  presence,  and  found  two 
of  them  in  pretty  good  condition  with  bees  between  every  comb ; 
and  one,  a  sugar-fed  stock,  wi:h  combs  to  the  board  in  the  centre 


of  the  hive  and  all  the  combs  covered  with  bees.  This  extra 
stroqf  hive  was  created  in  October,  and  I  may  venture  to  say  the 
bees  now  in  full  health  have  lived  and  enjoyed  life  all  the  winter 
without  pollen.  During  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  while 
breeding  has  been  going  on  my  bees  have  had  a  small  barrel  of 
shavings  sprinkled  with  flour  placed  near  them.  Hives  in  April 
and  May  with  their  combs  covered  with  bees,  as  we  found  this 
stock,  are  within  a  month  of  swarming ;  but  in  the  colder  atmo- 
sphere of  Februaiy  and  March  brood  is  not  so  widely  spread, 
being  more  difficult  to  keep  warm  than  it  is  in  April  and  May  : 
still  we  believe  the  hive  in  question  will  be  quite  ready  for  swarm- 
ing by  the  end  of  April.  Early  swarms  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  hives,  and  often  outrun  all  hives  that  do 
not  reach  the  swarming  point  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  the 
way  to  get  early  swarms  is  to  make  stocks  strong  in  bees  in 
autumn. 

Those  who  buy  hives  at  a  distance  from  home  should  ascertain 
and  have  a  warrantry  that  their  combs  are  well  fastened  and  will 
not  break  on  the  journey,  and  that  ventilation  will  be  properly 
attended  to.  From  August  till  April  stocks  may  be  purchased 
and  removed  with  safety.  In  May  and  June,  when  hives  are  at 
the  swarming  point,  it  is  rather  risky  to  remove  them.  Better 
buy  swarms  then.  One  point  which  should  be  considered  in  buy- 
ing hives  is  the  ages  of  the  queens,  youthful  ones  being  the  most 
valuable.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  interested  in  bees  and  bee- 
culture  know  that  I  attach  great  importance  to  autumn  treatment, 
and  believe  that  when  bee-keepert*  learn  by  experience  the  value 
of  strong  hives  they  will  alter  their  mode  of  management,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  every  stock  hive  marked  for  future  work  numeri- 
cally strong  in  autumn.  The  bees  of  honey  hives  given  to  stock 
hives  in  September  increase  their  working  powers  and  value  very 
much.  A  oar-frame  hive  or  a  Pettigrew  hive  is  at  least  worth 
1(U.  more  with  additional  bees  Uian  without  them.  Hives  weak 
in  bees  in  spring  have  dangers  and  difficulties  to  meet.  The  bees 
can  cover  but  few  eggs,  and  therefore  the  patches  of  brood 
hatched  are  very  small  indeed.  The  fruit-blossom  season  passes 
before  they  are  ready  for  work  ;  indeed,  many  hives  are  lost  from 
sheer  want  of  heat  or  vitality  in  early  spring. 

The  value  of  hives  and  selling  price  vary  with  their  strength. 
The  price  of  second-rate  stocks  ranges  between  20«.  and  80».  each, 
and  first-rate  ones  both  in  size  and  quality  range  between  30«.  and 
40#.  each.  Hives  in  February  and  March  with  only  two  seams  of 
bees  are  in  danger  of  dying,  and  therefore  not  worth  buying. 
Those  with  three  seams  of  some  size  will  live  and  may  do  well. 
Those  with  four  seams  of  bees  and  two  patches  of  brood  are  past 
all  danger ;  and  those  which  have  five  and  six  seams  of  bees  in 
February  and  beginning  of  March  are  in  splendid  condition,  and 
likely  to  give  great  satisfaction  in  seasons  of  honey-gathering. — 
A.  Pettiqeew,  Boredon, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Native  Guano  Company,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. — Litt  of  Testimoniah. 

James  Hunter,  Chester. —  Catalogue  of  AgricuUural  Seeds  for 
1883, 

Charles  Turner,  Slough.— Cato/o^uc  of  Floritti  Flowers  for  1883, 

Edward  Gillett,  South  wick,  Mass.,  U.S.  Amenc&,  ^  Catalogue  of 
North  American  Perennial  Plants, 

G.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  127,  High  Kolhom.^Catalogue  of  Improved 
Bee  Eives  {Illustrated). 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.— Catalogue 
of  Farm  Seeds, 

Samuel  Yates,  16  and  18,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— (7ata%ii«  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

George  Templeton,  Frestvrick.— Catalogue  of  Florists*  Flowers.  » 

Dickson  &  liobinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— Ca<a%tte  o/ 
Farm  Seeds. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  T&islej.—Catalogue  of  Florists*  Flowers. 


(TOCORRESPON^M 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  ** 
or  to  *^The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 
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Correspondentfl  sbonld  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  qnestions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  herer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.^  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  onlj.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (5ii6#crA«r).— We  atated  last  week  that  tbe  price  of  Mr.  Barron's 
book,  **  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,"  is  lOr.,  post  free  10«.  64.  The  size  is  demy  8to, 
or  perhaps  it  will  be  more  inteUi|{1bIe  to  yon  to  say  that  it  is  abont  6^  inches 
louir, «  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  thick.  It  contains  S40  pages,  divided  into 
twenty-four  chapters,  and  is  illustrated  by  thirty  plates  on  tinted  paper,  and 
forty-eight  engrarings.    It  is  a  rery  handsome  rolume. 

Blood  Blannre  (C.  IT.).— We  are  obliged  by  your  letter.  Experiments  arc 
being  mode  and  Inquiries  instituted  on  tbe  matter. 

Poetry  {C.  r.).— Your  "  rugged  rhyme  "  had  we  think  better  not  be  printed. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer,  owing  to  falling 
health,  has  been  compelled  to  rest  awhile  from  all  public  duties  and  active 
mental  or  physical  exercise. 

Orowtng  laiy  of  the  Valley  (/.  B,  TT.).— In  our  issue  of  February  8th 
of  the  present  year  we  published  an,  article  on  the  subject  on  which  you  desira 
information.  That  article  wo  presume  you  did  not  read.  You  had  better 
peruse  it  carefully,  and  ilien  if  yon  desire  any  further  information  write  to  us 
Again.  There  is  no  reason  whaterer  that  crowns  should  not  be  grown  as  ^tU 
iu  this  country  as  in  (Germany,  indeed  they  are  so  grown  by  some  cultirators. 

Climbers  for  a  Cool  CoiuerT*tory  (^.  0'.).^Yoa  do  not  state  the 
siae  of  your  house,  or  whether  you  require  plants  of  strong  habit  or  otherwise. 
The  fallowing,  however,  will  probably  suit  you  -Lapageria  rosea  and  alba,  Cle< 
maUs  indivisa,  Passiflora  cseruleo-raoemosa,  Rbodochiton  rolubile,  Lonlocra 
semperrlrens,  and  Oestrum  aurantiacum. 

Dwarf  Plants  fOr  a  Orave  (/.  &,  Cbrni^).— Snowdrops.  Bcilla  amcens, 
Crocuses,  Daisies,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Pximroaes,  Violets  Arable  albida,  Anbrietias, 
Violas*  Pansies,  Saxifragas  Wallaoei  and  musooide^,  Lithospormum  prostratum, 
and  autumn  Crocuses  are  all  of  dwarf  habit,  and  some  of  them  would  be  in 
flower  during  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year. 

Pruning  Roses  {A,  M.  B.).—Yoxx  appear  to  have  pruned  your  Roses  cor- 
rectly, aiid  if  they  are  established,  not  newly  planted,  and  fairly  strong,  you 
may  safely  leave  them  as  they  are,  otherwise  we  should  prune  them  to  two  or 
three  buds,  according  to  tbefar  strength,  on  whatever  stocks  they  may  be  grown. 

Oladiolns  Breadileyensis  (/Jem).— It  l«  one  of  tbe  most  hardy,  useful 
and  effective  for  massing  of  all.  For  flowering  with  Anemone  japonioa  alba 
the  corms  should  not  be  planted  till  the  middle  of  April,  surrounding  them  with 
sand, and  covering  about  4  inches  deep.  They  should  not  be  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  manure.  Lubelia  cardinalts  is  a  splendid  plant  for  producing 
spikes  of  brilliant  flowers  in  the  autumn. 

Tobaoco  Water  (Cotulant  Amtfrr).— Tobacco  liquor  is  sold  by  chemists, 
and  to  a  gallon  of  it  6  gallons  of  water  should  be  added  before  using.  It  bow- 
ever,  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  tbe  liquor,  yon  may  make  your  own 
tobacco  water  by  pouring  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  strong 
shag  tobacco,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  cold;  then  strain  iti  and  use  as 
required. 

Insuring^  Olass  Stmetares  (r.  A,  P/^eieo/).— Qreenbouses,  we  bellevet 
are  insured  by  nearly  all  eitabUshed  offices  In  which  property  is  insured.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  offloe  in  which  the  business  is  confined  to  the  insurance  of 
glass  structures. 

OdontOfflossnm  Pescatoret  and  O.  AlezandrsB  (J.  IT.).— Some  of 
the  varieties  of  these  are  very  much  alike,  but  you  can  readily  distinguish  them 
by  the  former  having  more  rounded  entire  sepals  and  petals,  while  the  petals  of 
O.  Alexandne  are  usually  slightly  and  sometimes  very  deeply  cut.  The  flower 
of  O.  Pescaturei.  too,  is  seldom  so  much  blotched  or  spotted  as  O.  Alexandrce, 
except  in  the  cara  of  O.  Fejcatoral  Veitchii,  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
varieties  in  cultivation. 


Doable  Bidiardla  (^1.  W»  1?.).— We  presume  this  is  the  plant  yoo 
and  if  you  grow.it  well  you  may  expect  it  to  produce  double  spathes  next  year 
The  varlegnted-lcaved  plant  is  Abutilon  vexlllarium.  The  green  leaf  yon  have 
smt  is  of  Plttospomm  nndulatom,  a  greenhouse  plant  with  greenish  white 
flowers.    It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  introduced  iu  1879. 

Glolre  de  IHJon  Kose  not  Ezpandlngr  M-  B.,  /\ii«{4>jf).— Judging  by 
the  thin  and  pale  footstalk  we  think  your  plant  is  the  reverse  of  vigorous.  The 
root-action  is  either  defective  or  you  do  not  afford  the  plant  adequate  support. 
It  was  evidently  overcropped  with  flowers  last  year,  and  conceqnenCly  the  growth 
was  not  matured.  Yon  had  better  remove  the  weaker  buds  and  supply  tbe 
plant  with  soot  water  or  other  liquid  manure.  Possibly  also  it  might  be 
advisable  to  remove  some  of  the  surface  soil  and  add  fTesh  compost,  good  loam 
mixe4  with  bonemeal  or  manure  for  inciting  fresh  root-action.  A  greenhouse 
will  be  quite  warm  enough  for  tbe  plant.  A  high  temperature  Mrould  aggravate 
the  evil. 

Asolla  carolinlensls  (JT.  T.  Z.).— The  plant  oonoemiog  which  you  re- 
quire information  is  related  to  tbe  Jungermannlas  and  Salvinias.  It  is  a  diminu- 
tive aquatic,  with  small,  dark  green,  closely  imbricating  leaves.  It  is  a  native 
of  many  parts  of  the  world,  both  temperate  and  subtropical,  and  under  cultiva- 
tion either  in  a  cool  or  warm  house.  The  plants  require  little  attention,  except 
removing  conferva  or  any  nagnant  vegetation.  In  the  autumn  a  few  plants 
are  usually  placed  upon  damp  soil  to  yield  a  supply  for  the  next  season,  and  if 
tbe  plants  are  grown  in  a  shallow  pan  it  will  only  be  neoewary  to  drain  tbe 
water  from  them.  The  last  edition  of  the  **Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary" 
will  no  doubt  suit  yon;  it  gives  tbe  names  of  plants  introduoed  before  1880. 
This  work  can  be  bad  from  ttiis  office,  price  7*.  6<l,  or  post  free  8«.  Id, 

Bunches  of  Chrysanthemums  (£rA<Mror).— We  have  referred  to  tbe 
article  In  tbe  paper  to  which  you  direct  our  attention,  and  find  that  tbe  **  foggy 
quotation  "  has  been  taken  from  oar  columns  without  acknowledgment.  It  is 
nit  a  "  foggy  "  case  at  all,  but  every  word  has  been  transcribed  from  page  573^ 
vol.  IIL,  of  this  Journal,  tbe  issue  of  December  ttnd,  1881.  We  do  not,  however, 
join  in  your  accusation  of  "  P.  W.  B.,"  than  whom  we  know  of  no  writer  more 
honest,  and  be  oortainly  baa  no  oociision  to  diairiay  any  iwieliisss  by  masking 
tbe  authorities  from  whom  be  qaotes.  We  are  saUsfled  that  tbe  non-acknow- 
ledgment of  tbe  abstracted  paragraph  was  either  a  pure  accident  on  his  part, 
or  it  is  due  to  a  cause  which  be  had  not  an  opportunity  to  control  in  its  pre- 
paration for  the  press. 


Tine  tfanagement  (/.  T,  &).-Tour  explanation  relative  to  tbe  sbortDem 
of  the  rods  is  very  convincing.  You  might  if  yon  ehoose  take  them  down  tbe 
other  side,  and  let  them  take  root  in  the  soil  tbe  same  as  Mr.  WUdnnith  has  done 
at  Heckfield  (see  p  4S1,  November  9th.  188S).  UntU  tbe  Vines  break  a  tempen- 
ture  of  00®  to  fi5^  by  fire  beat  will  suffloe ;  after  they  have  grown  a  few  inobcs 
increase  tbe  beat  by  S°.  When  flowering  and  onwards  tbe  temperature  may  be 
eOT  when  yon  enter  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  by  flre  beat  alone  in  tbe  day- 
time 65°.  by  sun  heat  80°  to  66°,  closing  the  bouse  in  the  ^temoon  early,  so  as 
to  maintain  tbe  maximum  temperature  as  long  as  possible,  damping  tbe  boose 
at  tbe  time  of  closing.  In  tbe  morning  open  the  top  ventilators  slightly  at 
65^,  again  at  70°,  and  so  on  as  the  sun  increases  tbe  beat,  and  reduce  similarly 
the  ventilation  iu  the  afternoon.  At  the  present  time  yon  may  qrringe  the 
Vines  twice  a  day  until  they  are  growing  freely,  after  which  time  yon  can  afford 
sufficient  moisture  by  damping  the  bouse  occasionally,  according  to  tbe  weather. 
If  you  give  the  Aloe  trpid  liquid  manure  it  will  probably  push  firesb  growth 
from  tbe  stem. 


Ornamental  Grasses  (J.  B.  0.)— None  of  the  Ornnes  named  require 
beat.  You  may  either  s«w  the  seeds  thinly  in  8  or  4-incb  pote  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame,  or  sow  iu  the  open  ground,  covering  tb«m  very  lightly  with  line  soil.  If 
you  sow  in  p^ts  the  end  of  the  present  month  will  be  soon  enough,  as  tbe  yoong 
plants  require  all  tbe  air  and  light  possible,  and  hence  the  lights  should  be  re- 
moved In  fine  weather.    The  Eeedlings  must  also  be  thinned  out  as  soon  ss 


Fig.  60.— Briza  maTlma. 

possible,  and  when  they  are  an  inch  high,  sturdy  and  hardy,  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  pota  and  planted  without  disturbing  tbe  soil.  For  sowing  in  tbe  open 
ground  choose  fine  weather  in  April.  Briia  uaxima  Is  very  onumental  and  baa 
long  been  grown  in  gardens.  Tbe  earlicet  writer  who  mentions  It  as  grown  tn 
this  counter  is  Gerarde.  He  says  it  was  then  called  **  Pearl  Grass  and  (harden 
Quakers,  growing  naturally  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  and  it  la  sown  yearly  in 
many  of  our  BngUsh  gardens."  The  term  Quaking  Oram  has  rafecenoe  to  the 
Bpikelets,  which  are  In  constant  motion,  being  agitated  by  the  slightest  cnnent 
of  air,  owing  to  thehr  slie,  and  the  extreme  deHcacv  and  length  of  their  stalks. 
Parkinson,  who  wrote  a  few  ysers  later  than  Genurde,  says  this  Grass  was  given 
to  him  by  Cluslus,  the  botanist,  under  the  name  of  tbe  **  elegant  Grass  with 
Hop-like  heads  **  (Gramen  elegans  lupuli  glnmis),  a  very  descriptive  tlUe,  and. 
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mdda  PftrkinBoxi,  **It  is  now-a-dsys  amouR  cor  gentlewomen  mack  esteemed  to 
ureur  on  tbelr  beads  or  anni>,  as  they  would  do  any  fine  floti*cr  or  pretty  toy  to 
Mold,  fi8  also  to  put  into  wrestlu  and  gariands  that  tbe  country  people  make 
for  their  Rporta  and  pastimes."  Bay,  writing  some  time  later,  says  that 
when  he  sowed  it  in  the  spring  it  produced  ita  flower-heads  fn  August,  but  if  he 
•owed  it  in  the  autumn  they  were  produced  in  spring.  He  found  It  giWtng 
wild  near  Measiiia  in  fiidly,  and  it  i»  also  a  native  of  Italy  and  other  parU  of 
southexn  Europe.  It  flourishes  in  any  moderately  fertile  loamy  gaiden  soil,  and 
may  be  Boxm  at  either  of  the  seasons  racnticoed  by  Ray.  The  seedlings  from 
the  autumn  sowing  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  seTere  winters. 

Pelargonium  Le«vea  l^otted  (Rn.E.  /*.  C.) .—Without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  age  of  the  plant,  nor  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown, 
wo  can  only  repeat  a  reply  we  gave  to  a  correspondent  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the 
cause  of  the  di^cv e  is  not  known.  It  is  indicative  of  some  inherent  weakness  in 
the  plant,  induced,  probably,  by  defective  root^action  at  some  time.  Possibly 
the  roots  of  your  f  p^rimen  are  not  in  a  very  active  state  now.  The  beot  method  of 
treatment  is  to  cut  the  plant  pretty  cloEely  down,  and  It  is  just  possible  the  sub- 
sequent growths  may  be  healthy.  If  they  axe  not  prepare  tbe  plant  for  the 
open  air,  and  in  due  time  plant  it  out  in  good  soil  and  a  sunny  position.  If  this 
does  not  cure  it  nothing  will,  and  it  ^nll  be  advisable  to  destroy  It.  We  never 
propagate  from  plants  similarly  afTectcd. 

Calyx  of  R086  becoming  Foliaceoue  (A.  J7.  /.).— Tbe  phenomenon 
ef  which  you  send  us  an  example  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Roses  and  many 
other  plants,  and  indicates  what  botanists  term  reversion.  Tbe  calyx,  corolla, 
stamens,  and  pistil  are  all  regarded  as  leaves  altered  to  perform  ^petAad  functions, 
and  under  cultivation  we  frequently  see  instances  exemplifying  this.  Thus 
stamens  become  petal-like,  sepals  also  become  coloured  and  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  petals,  and  they  all  occasionally  revert  to  the  original  foliacoous  state. 
In  some  cases  trsnsitions  may  be  traced  from  leaves  to  bracts,  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens,  each  series  becoming  gradually  merged  in  the  other.  In  the 
case  of  cultivated  plants,  such  as. the  Rofo  yon  sent,  this  alteration  of  form 
is  generally  due  to  luxurfonoe  of  growth,  but  some  varieties  are  more  subject 
to  it  than  otbers. 

OrehM  Sales  (Afnateur^.—Thb  object  of  the  auctioneer  in  the  matter  you 
mention  is  doubtless  to  econconiBe  time,  as  the  greater  the  number  of  lots  tbe 
k>nger  is  the  duration  of  the  sile.  particularly  when  tbe  competition  is  at  all 
keen.  .If  the  "  lumping  "  system  were  not  adopted  it  would  often  be  impossible 
to  conclude  the  sale  within  tbe  day.  Of  course  it  is  In  a  measure  dis- 
advantageous to  anrnteuis  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  small  lots,  but  these 
also  are  often  offered,  and  you  could  then  readily  obtain  what  you  require.  It 
is,  however,  preferable  for  an  amateur  who  does  not  wish  to  expend  much 
money  upon  Orchids,  with  the  risk  of  uncertain  results,  to  purchase  established 
plants  from  nurserymen,  as  they  can  l.e  then  tad  true  to  name,  and  will  cause 
less  trouble  In  sabeequent  eultnre.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  gnaranteo  the 
names  of  the  imported  Orchids  sold  until  they  have  been  flowered,  and  this  tbe 
nxuserymen  do  at  their  own  risk. 

Various  (F.  J.). — The  manure  is  practically  inodorous,  and  quite  so  when 
covered  with  soil  as  you  propose.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  use  it  in  your 
case  depends  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  Vines  and  border.  If  you  read  Mr. 
Taylor's  book  carefully  you  will,  we  think,  find  he  did  not  apply  the  manure  to 
voung  Vines,  l^t  only  to  Vines  thai  hod  been  established  for  some  years,  and 
had  consequently  partially  exhausted  tbe  border.  He  also  states  the  quantity 
he  uree  and  the  time  of  its  application.  The  scions  of  Pean  you  have  obtained 
will  not  grow  if  inserted  as  cuttings.  Clay's  fertiliser  is  in  a  great  d^rree  soluble, 
and  is  valuable  as  a  top-dressing  for  plants.  It  is  good  also  for  mixing  in  the 
coSipost  for  certain  plants,  but  this  would  not  be  the  safest  method  for  you  to 
adopt.  You  would,  perhapsi,  however,  like  to  try  a  few  experiments,  and  yon 
may  commence  by  adding  a  twentieth  part  of  the  manure  to  the  comi>ost,  mix- 
ing it  caicf  nliy  atid  uniformly  through  the  entire  mass. 

Polmaise  Baating  (H.  iS).— There  is  a  plan  showing  this  method  of  beat- 
ing la  aa  early  issue  of  the  Cottage  Gtttdenfr,  psge  S66,  Januaxy  IStb,  1867,  but 
tho  number  containing  it  has  been  long  out  of  print.  If  you  possess  the  volume 
(xvi.)  you  can  refer  to  it,  and  you  will,  we  think,  find  it  is  no  more  adapted  to 
beating  your  bouse  than  is  the  ordinary  and  better  system  of  a  hot- water  appa- 
ratus. Where  cost  Is  no  objedt  wo  have  never  seen  a  structure  that  could  not 
be  heated  by  hot  water ;  and  if  we  had  a  well-executed  plan  of  your  house,  drawn 
to  scale,  showing  .the  patbssnd  borden— in  faet»  showing  f  very  thing  clearly,  we 
opuld  possibly  suggest  a  mode  of  heating ;  but  a  rough  imperfectly  drawn  plan, 
at  which  we  raeeive  so  many,  is  of  no  use  whatever.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
in  your  Vine  erce;  roots  will  follow  in  due  course  if  tbe  turves  are  kept  in  a 
ptofer  state  of  moistuie  and  a  suitable  temperature  is  audntained. 

Propagating  Begonias  (H.  ^^^.'--Cnttings  taken  off  dose  to  the  tubers, 
the  mne  as  those  of  Dahlias,  will  strike  in  a  heated  ptopagating  case.  We 
should,  however,  prefer  to  let  tbe  gr6wths  advance  somewhat,  then  sever  them 
a  few  points  above  the  tubers ;  the  stems  would  then  break  again  and  tbe  parent 
plants  moke  good  specimens,  which  would  not  be  the  cose  by  tbe  above-men- 
tioned plan  of  taking  the  cuttings  with  a  portion  of  the  tubers,  or  very  close  to 
it.  We  did  not  mnoi  to  imply  you  ha4  been  neglectful,  as  it  was  quite  natural 
yon  shcHiUd  not  think  of  cockroaches,  which,  however,  are  much  addicted  to 
eatiag  <MmamentaI-foliage  Begonias.  Caterpillars  are  often  very  destructive 
amongst  Pekagoniums.  They  may  perhaps  eat  Begonias  also,  but  we  have  not 
known  them  to  do  so.  We  think  yi>u  have  made  the  plauts  safe,  and  your 
endeavours  certainly  merit  success.  We  do  not  know  where  the  compre^«e<l 
moss  for  stable  litter  is  obtained,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  supply  the 
infonnatloa. 

Harcissns  in  Pots  (Ayrshire  Amatevr^.—ksBOon.  as  the  flowers  fade 
remove  the  stems  and  place  the  plants  in  a  very  light  position,  either  in  cool 
bouse  or  a  frame,  and  water  them  with  the  same  care  as  usual  until  the  foliage 
changes.  During  mild  days  and  stmny  weather  remove  the  fiome  lights.  Your 
ol^itot  sheuld  be  to  produce  good  foliage,  and  keep  it  fresh  aa.loag  ae  possible 
under  tbe  full  influence  of  light  and  air.  If  tbe  plants  are  well  managed  on 
t^e  lines  indicated  they  will  stom  up  matter  In  the  bulbs  jtor  the  formation  of 
future  flowers.  They  will  not  equal  imported  bulbs,  but  If  planted  In  good 
wcdl-drained  soil  will  become  established  end  increase  in  hombers,  and  probably 
in  vigour,  year  t^  year.  All  the  Tazettap  car  Po^anthos varieties  do->well  in 
(ots,  also  in  tbe  open  air,- as.  do  many  others.-  Kot  knowing,  the  varieties  in 
.your  "very  large  collection'*  we  should  in  all  jsrpbability  .^Imp^y  repeat  the^x 
tf  we  gave  a  list  of  names.  As  you  arc  speHally  Interested  in  these  plafats  you 
icannot  do  keiter  than  rifer  to  vot.  xxxvt.  ef  tliftf  JoumaH,  Irbere'yeu'wiU  find 
Bucfti  intomation,  with  figures  of  typical  vorletifl^,  on  psgss  Wl  opd  SO  ;  also 
Ja  vol.  iv.|  third  aeries,  pog^  88U  897,  and  407.  U  yoa  do  not  ha|>pen  to  possess 
'  those  vohnnee  tbenumbeBscoataining.  tho  ai^bielea  can  be  )iad  frua  Ihapublishsr 
in  return  for  U.  2tk  In  stamps,  requesting  bim  toisend  you  JSjoa.  M^  9^4,  P47, 
&eirierlei^and»8and9d,thiidesris^  '  /.  ;    ' 


Vines  In  Pots  (F.  C.).—Orowing  Vines  permanently  in  pots  is  rarely  indeed 
profitable,  and  especially  in  9-ineh  pots.  We  have  seen  very  good  crops  on 
Vines  in  16-inch  pots,  but  these  you  do  not  appear  to  have  room  for,  and,  Ixsides, 
with  the  top-dressing  you  propose  9-incli  pots  wHI  sufBoe  for  your  small  canes. 
Undoubtedly  a  layer  of  turfy  loam  and.  manure  for  the  pots  to'stand  on  would, 
if  kept  constantly  moist,  be  of  service,  and  the  roots  that  would  form  there 
could,  if  needed,  be  cut  off  when  the  Vines  were  pruned.  Remove  the  weaker 
of  tlie  two  buds  in  every  case  where  twins  appear,  and  remove  also  the  bunches 
from  the  cutbacks.  It  would  be  well,  too,  to  remove  as  much  of  the  soil  as 
possible  from  U»e  pots  of  these  without  materially  disturlring  the  roots,  and  add 
fresh  turfy  loam  with  a  tenth  part  of  bonemeal,  or,  failing  this,  a  fourth  of 
manure,  tbe  compost  to  be  pressed  firmly  in  tbe  pots.  Thes6  growths,  only  one 
being  left  on  each  Vine,  ought  to  form  very  fine  canes,  far  superior  to  those  you 
are  now  fruiting.  Yon  may  as  well  allow  a  few  bnnohos  to  remain  on  these,  as, 
whether  you  do  or  not,  we  do  not  apprehend  they  will  be  of  any  substantial 
value  another  year.  They  are  raaUy  too  weak  to  be  relied  on,  though  we  con 
quite  understand  your  anxiety  to  obtain  a  few  bunches.  Give  them  the  best 
treatment  you  can,  both  by  top-dressing  and  a  bottom  layer  of  rich  compost, 
and  they  may  possibly  turn  out  better  than  we  anticipate.  We  should  insert  a 
few  more  eyes  now.  Grow  them  after  being  rooted  in  6  or  7-inCh  pots,  npen 
the  wood  well,  cut  them  back  in  tbe  autumn,  shift  them  In  the  spring,  and  in 
the  following  summer  they  would  be  fine  canes  ready  for  taking  the  place  of  the 
present  fruiters  if  these  should  fail  to  make  vigorous  growth.  We  are  obliged 
by  your  notes  of  approval,  it  is  our  endeavour  to  be  useful. 

Hardy  Annuals  and  Herbaceons  Plants  for  Cat  Flowers 

(J.  /*.).— Perbaps  the  finest  annuals  for  cutting  are  Chrysanthemum  tricolor 
vars.— viz.,  Atrococcinenm,  carinatum,  Burrldgeanum,  Lord  Beacocsfleld,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  luteum.  The  Sultan,  and  veuustum ;  Escbscboltzlas  in  variety. 
Mignonette,  Gentauiea  Cyaous  minor,  C.  Cyanns  caarulea,  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet 
Sultan,  purple,  white,  and  yellow.  To  those  you  may  add  some  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Candytuft,  Coliinsia,  and.  Nasturtium.  Of  half-hardy  annuals, 
which  you  may  raise  in  gentle  heat,  spwlng  in  pans  or  boxes  in  the  cool  vinery. 
Phlox  Drummondl  van.,  large-flowering  Ten-week  Stocks,  Double  Dwarf 
Scabious  vara..  Asters,  and,  if  you  like  them,  tbe  Ptench  and  African  Marigolds. 
Of  herlwceous  plants  Achillea  Ptarmlca  plena,  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  A. 
chilensis,  Anemone  japonica,  A.  japonica  alba,  Anthericum  Llliastcnm  major. 
Aster  Amellus  majus,  A.  multiflorus,  A.  dumosus.  Campanula  Hendersoni* 
Chrysanthemum  lacustre,  Francoa  ramosa,  F^uehsia  corallina,  F.  globosa, 
F.  Thompsoni,  Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus,  H.  ongustifolius.  Hyaciuthus 
candicans.  Plumbago  Larpentas,  Polygonum  voccinifoUum,  Rudbeckia  New- 
manni,  Schiaost3'lis  coccinea,  Sedum  speoCabile^  Seneoio  pulchcr,  Splrete 
fllipcndula  plena.  Phlox  of  the  docussata  section  are  fine  lor  Uite  summer 
flowering,  and  so  are  single  Dahlias,  which  yon  nuiy  forward  in  your  cool  house, 
and  plant  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Carnations  frequently  bloom  until  a  late 
period— in  the  uorth  of  England  often  until  frost,  especially  those  that  are 
raised  from  seed. 

Grapes  Betting— Air  Roots  (B,  K).--YottrOhipss,  judging  by  tbebnnoh 
sent,  have  eet  admirably,  and  by  the  time  yoa  read  these  lines  will  be  ready  for 
thiuning.  The  presence  of  roots  on  Vine  rods  sometimes,  but  not  always,  in- 
dicates that  the  roots  in  the  border  afe  not  in  such  good  coodition  nor  working 
so  freely  as  is  desirable  ;  the  production  of  roots  from  the  stems  is  also  acce- 
lerated by  a  too  moist  afanoq^bersL  When  we  give  a  reply  to  a  ooixespondent 
It  applie:>  essentially  to  his  particular  oosSt  but  not  infrequentiy  has  a  general 
application.  You  ^ave  not  read  the  reply  to  which  you  refer  carefully,  or  at 
>  least  have  not  quoted  from  it  correctly.  We  never  mentioned  any  particular 
hour,  such  as  "three  o'clock,"  for  closing  and  damping.  We  have  never 
managed  Vines  by  clockwork.  We  sidd  "  very  little  moisture  should  be  afforded 
>>ith  a  declining  temperature,  and  no  syringing  or  damping  should  be  done 
after  the  sua  has  left  the  house."  xou  bad  better  reduce  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  in  due  time  the  stem  roots  will  shrivel.  Since. writing  the  above 
we  have  received  the  following  note  tcqvoL  "  Vit|s,"  which  nay  be  appropriately 
inserted  here—**  Various  opinions  are  expressed  regiunilug  air  roots  on  Vines. 
Some  maintain  they  afe  a  sign  of  111  hefclth  and  unsbitoble  condition,  otbers 
that  tltey  are  a  sign  of  robust  and  overflowing  strength.  I  do  not  intend  to  try 
and  settle  the  matter,  but  simply  record  my  experience.  A  bouse  which  ftom 
surrouudfngand  internal  circomstonces  ismuckaha^lcd  and  damp,  has  furnished 
Vines  which  display  every  year  air  roots  in  great  number:^,  and  about  9  inches 
long.  The  Vines  bear  Well  and  eeem  in  good  health.  Other  houses  in  bstter 
situations  are  less  troubled,  and,  indeed,  some  are  almost  without  air  roots  on 
tLe  Vines.  This  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  a  damp  situation,  and  com- 
paratively shaded  house  ore  oondi^eive  to  the  abundant  production  of  air  roots. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Vines  are  not  in  bad  health,  indeed  chcy  ore  remarked 
npou  by  all  who  see  them  for  the  way  in  which  they  bear,  and  tbe  style  in 
which  they  ripen  a  heavy  crop  year  a(ter  year.  The  ripening  is  secured  by  a 
very  liberal  use  of  fire  heat  combined  with  judicious  ventilation,  the  Are  heat 
beiug  used  in  this  case  UMwe  fredy  than  is  required  in  houses  more  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  suu."  This  lecord  of  experience  of  a  practical  and  observant 
cultivator  wiU  be  useful  to  yourself  and  others.   - 

Karnes  df  Plants  (J,  DktMon)*-^,  Ompholodeff  vema;  S,  Erica  camca; 
8,  Eranthis  hyenwlis;  4»  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum.  iB,  Dnvis).^},  Primula 
dcnticulata ;  i,  Begonia  nitida ;  8,  Pteris  uigynea, ;  6»  Adiantum  decorum. 


OaVBNT  eAEDBH  If  AEKBT/t-'MabcR  14TU. 

HAnK.KT  quiet,  with  little  to  remark.    Grapes  alieiter,  aith  a  good  demand 
for  first-class  samples. 
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THE   POLLED  BBEEDS  OP  CATTLE. 
iCantiitiied  from  paga  SOI.) 

Wamt  the  celebrated  Ur.  UcCombie  appeued  npoQ  the  tcene 
be  took  op  the  good  work  tjitenuitleallr  comnieQced  bj  Hugh 
WsteoD.  William  McCombie  CMtied  it  on  with  a  ikill  and 
■Dcceu  that  hSTc  feir  eqnali,  and  that  will  hand  down  hia  oame 
to  poiteritj  as  tbe  chief  improrer  o(  the  polled  breed.  It  might 
with  tmlh  be  uid  that  what  the  Bootha  hare  been  to  "Bed, 
White,  *nd  Roan,"  WiUiam  HcCombie  waa  to  the  "  Oloaa;  black*." 
Than  that,  higher  credit  conld  be  gires  to  no  breeder  o(  lije 
•tuck ;  and  cTerjone  who  haa  an;  knowledge  o(  the  nibject  will 
admit  that  it  li  doe  to  the  menorj  o(  the  late  lAiid  of  Tilljfonr. 
In  the  (pace  we  can  afford  in  thit  Jonmal,  howsTer,  a  detailed 
aooonnt  ol  Mr.  UcCombie't  work  ai  a  bleeder  of  polled  cattle 
cannot  be  attempted,  Btill,  aa  Tillytoor  waa  regarded  the  head. 
qnarteri  of  improred  black  polled  cattle,  and  ai  Hr.  HcCombie 
did  more  than  anj  other  man  to  gain  for  the  breed  the  world* 
wide  repatation  it  now  enjoja,  a  (bort  atatement  of  the  leading 
featntea  in  tbe  biitory  of  hli  benl  will  probably  piore  acceptable 
to  onr  readerf . 

Ur.  HcCombie  waa  b<»n  In  ISOS  and  died  In  the  tpring  ot  1S80. 
Be  dated  tbe  fonndatloD  of  hia  polled  herd  from  the  jeai  1832, 
the  Atat  year  in  which  he  gained  a  fliat  prise  for  a  polled  animal. 
This  herd,  bowerer,  waa  dispersed  in  1880.  In  the  interval 
between  1832  and  IBSO  Ilea  the  hiitory  ot  Mr.  HcComble'a  mode 
of  breading  and  bia  atjle  and  tjpe  aimed  at  by  which  he  improTed 
the  black  polled  cattle,  and  which  innired  him  an  nnriTalled 
career  and  immense  inccesa  in  the  Tarloni  cattle  ezhibitiona,  not 
only  in  England  bat  also  on  the  continent,  especially  in  France, 
where  the  crowning  victory  of  hia  life  was  achieved  at  the  great 
International  Exhibition  held  at  Pari*  in  18TS.  On  that  occuion, 
in  addition  to  severalleading  "class"  bononn,  be  carried  off  wilh 
a  gronp  ot  beantifnl  young  polled  cattle,  all  bred  by  bimselt  at 
Tillyfonr,  not  only  the  £100  priu  for  tbe  beat  gronp  of  catUe 
bred  by  tbe  exhibitor  in  the  division  foreign  to  France,  bot  also 
the  £100  prize  "for  the  beat  gronp  of  Ixef-prodncing  animals 
bredbytbe  exhibitor."  To  enable  him  to  acbiere  these  nnrivalled 
sncceaiea  let  na  refer  to  the  meana  whereby  be  obtained  them,  and 
make  some  allnaion  to  hia  ideal  of  form  and  type  which  be 
adopted  dnring  his  career  in  tbe  animali  which  he  reared.  Ur. 
McCombie  clamed  that  his  stock  posaesaed  valaabie  natural  pro- 
perties not  fonnd  to  an  eqnal  extent  in  any  other  race  ot  cattle. 
While  he  aimed  at  developing  long,  level,  thick,  deep  qaartcTa,  be 
also  retained  the  roonded  appearance  which  waa  original);  one 
of  Ibe  dominant  characteriatica  of  the  breed. 

As  tbe  polled  Angna  cattle  are  more  prized  tor  the  production 
ot  beet,  and  at  the  earliest  age,  than  for  Ibelr  milking  capacity, 
we  will  give  a  description  of  tbe  best  palled  Aberdeen  and  Angns 
cattle,  as  stated  by  Mr.  O.  Walker  in  a  paper  which  be  read  before 


Kincardineshire  Farmers'  CInb  In  1673.  Tbe  colonr  is,  of  ooonev 
'■  black,  and  all  black  if  poasible."  The  points  reqniml  In  a  ball 
are  ai  follows  : — "  Head  neatly  pnt  on,  cleui  throat  and  floe 
mDule,  not  over  long  'twixt  tbe  eye  and  the  nose,  ^e  bright  and 
prominent,  ear  moderately  sized,  gpod  breadth  betirixt  tM  eyes, 
and  poll  high  ;  neck  a  Rood  length  and  clean,  a  little  bnt  not  over- 
full  on  the  top  ;  cheat  full  and  deep  ;  legs  short,  but  not  so  a*  to 
give  Ibe  animal  a  dampy  appearance ;  bone  clean  and  free  tvm 
ooaneness ;  thonlden  not  too  fall,  and  top  free  from  aharpneas, 
bnt  not  oier-broad  ;  back  level  and  straight ;  rib*  well  apmng  - 
deep  barrel;  well  ribbed  down  towards  hook;  foil  behind  shoulder 
hooka  level,  bnt  not  too  broad,  and  well  and  evenly  flecked  to  tail . 
twist  toll  and  long,  and  well  fleshed  down,  bnt  not  pfotradinK 
behind  ;  tail  of  moderate  thickness,  and  banging  atmgbt ;  hair  soft 
and  plentifnt ;  skin  ot  moderate  thickness  and  mellow  (o  tbe 
touch ;  liody  fully  developed,  and  the  animal  when  In  motioD  to 
have  a  blood-like  look  and  a^Ie  about  him.  A  now  sboold  difier 
from  a  bull  In  tbe  bead  in  having  instead  ot  a  bmad  mascnUBe- 
looking  bead,  a  neat  femiBiDe.lookinE[  one.  Tbe  ear  sbonld  be 
also  of  good  aixe,  with  plenty  of  fa^  is  it ;  (be  nedc  well  pnt  on, 
clean  and  straight,  and  without  any  prominence  on  tbe  top  or 
abrupt  hollow  where  it  joiDi  the  shoulder;  andtbetopotsboiuder 


objectionable.  We  have  been  rather  particular  in  de- 
scribing Ibe  individualities  of  form  and  shape  in  this  bread, 
because  the;  differ  materially  in  aome  reapects  bom  most  other 
breeds,  but  eapecially  those  valued  for  their  milking  capacitlea. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  doinga  of  Mr.  McOoinbie,  for  hia 
famona  polled  ox  in  1S6T,  bred  at  TiUyfonr  and  exhibited  at  tba 
Birmingham  and  Bmilbfleld  Bliowa  when  toor  yean  old,  and  at 
both  shows  a    ■     ■       "      ■  " "'  '  "  -  - 

Birmingham  _._  .._ ...._      .   ._. 

class,  the  Earl  of  Pawis'a  aiiver  cup  vaiae  £26,  tour  other  priiea, 
and  tbe  sold  medal  for  the  best  ateer  or  ox  in  tbe  abow.  At 
Bmlthfield  he  won  the  first  prise  and  silver  medal  aa  the  best  in 
bis  class,  and  the  £40  silver  cap  for  the  best  steer  or  ox  in  tbe 
■bow,  sod  the  £20  gold  medal  to  tbe  breeder,  Tbe  ox  was, 
by  the  Queen's  desire,  forwarded  to  Windsor  tor  Her  lIajeBt;'a 
inspeclloD,  and  ot  which  Her  Majesty  expreased  great  admiration, 
ana  was  graciously  pleaaed  to  accept  from  Mr.  HcCombie  her 
Cbristmas  baion  of  beef  from  tbe  carcass  of  this  One  animsL  A 
year  or  two  afterwards  Her  Msjest;  visited  Tillyfonr,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  ot  inspecting  Mr.  McCombie's  celebrated  bera  ot 
polled  cattle,  and  waa  Interested  greatly  in  tbe  beautiful  herd 
shown  at  Tillyfonr.  We  ma;  here  observe  Ibat  tbeir  anperloiit; 
over  most  other  breeds  from  a  batcher's  point  of  view  lie*  ebiefl; 
in  the  excellent  qualit;  of  their  beet  and  in  tba  high  per«entage 
of  dead  meat  to  live  weight,  and  It  ia  well  known  that  they  niske 
the  highest  price  per  atone  in  all  tbe  principal  market*  ot  th« 
kingdom. 

(To  ba  ceutliiaMO 

WO&E  OS  THE  HOME  FABM. 

—Some  work,  snch  u  rollio 

_ ,  waa  coQtinned  until  the  ei ,, 

commenced  wiui  favourable  weather,  though  It  has  ainoa  changed. 
If  the  veaChei  ahould  become  fine  daring  the  next  fbar  Or  five  weeks 
much  Bowing  and  planting  will  be  done.  Bowing  Baan*  and  Pea* 
sbonld  be  done  Snt  before  Ibe  Und  becomes  too  hard  and  dry ;  Oats 

been  ploughed  early  icarif;  it  and  bow  the  seeds ;  otherwise,  work 

down  and  seed ''■■' '■""*  ■'■■i-       ' ""  ' 

will  make 


ed  the  land  daily  as  fast  as  it  is  ploughed.  This  oaly 
.fe  work  and  land  wil!  work  £ne  a*  U  Oioold  do  if  dry 
tinues,  for  what  is  right  for  dry  weather  as  regards  Uf- 


_  ._  right ,  .  _ 

estber  becomes  shov 


,in,  without  the  Seedve^ 

diately,  the  raia  may  not  come  in  lime,  and  tbe  laud  be  eompatativel; 
barren.  We  have  known  seasons  when  there  was  not  lain  enoogh  to 
vegetate  the  Barley  and  Oats  untit  near  to  and  after  harvest,  and 
after  such  a  long  cycle  of  wet  sessona  u  we  have  eiperienoed  it  may 
very  probably  happen  again  ;  at  any  rate  we  always  recommend  that 
plongbing  or  ecarilying  with  immediate  seeding  is  the  only  safe  plan, 
because  it  is  always  right  if  the  season  proves  either  diror  wet  after- 
wards. Boiling  in  those  meadows  and  pastures  laid  np  for  hay 
shoald  be  done  in  favour>bla  weather,  when  the  land  is  firm  enough 
to  bear  the  treading  of  tbe  horses. 

tiw  S(«;t.— This  is  now  ■  very  important  matter,  for  whether  the 
practice  is  to  rear  all  the  lambs  {where  a  breeding  Scx^  is  kept)  for 
sale,  or  whether  tbe  lambs  are  usually  reared  for  selling  in  the  early 
market  fat.  In  tbe  former  case  tbe  ewea  and  lambs  also  may  be 
doing  very  well,  and  a  good  average  ol  lambs  ii  '  <    . ..  ■ 


e  lambs.     In  t1 


»of 


d  graiing  lands  the  lamtn  may  be  held  on 


nnleai  thej  ivil]  fetcb  a  hiiih  price.  We  iari  latelr  known  lambs 
sold  Tsty  joQng  at  JOi.  and  4Si,    This  is  foDy  at  present,  hecauae 

wu  ■  tioiB  that  lambs  woald  pay  for  makiaff  heai;  weights  like  the 
presfnt.  We  have  been  so  much  accnstomed  to  productive  summers 
as  regards  nbeep  food,  that  numbers  ot  ^oung  farmers  have  nevei 
encountered  the  difficulties  cf  maintaiaiag  Bbe:p  through  a  season  of 
drought-  As,  however,  cycles  of  seawins  are  said  to  repeat  tbem- 
selva,  it  will  be  ^ell  now  to  be  prepared  for  a  drj  cycle  in  various 
vays  with  re^rd  to  cattle  mauagemeDt,  for  correct  and  foreseeing 


e  foe  a  dry  season  will 


always  be  right  for  a 

PECULIAB  BEQDIBEMENTS  OF  DIFFEHENT 
POTATOES. 
Havikq  [or  askaj  jeua  taken  apeciftl  Intorut  in  the  cnltivatioD 
ot  the  Potato  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  garduo  ;  having  made 
not  a  few  ez))erimenli  in  their  onltnre,  and  been  instrumental  in 
inducing  olhen  with  more  apace  to  do  the  same  ;  and  having 
oollect«d  niDch  evidence  from  («rmeH  peraoDallr  known  to  me, 


as  vrell  a<  baring  studied  onteide  reporls,  I  was  more  than  osoallj 
iaterested  in  jour  Potato  election,  as  well  ai  in  the  extract  Irom 
Messrs.  Siittona'  pamphlet.  I  had  commenced  a  paper  on  the  sab- 
ject  ot  the  different  cnltnral  treatment  required  by  different  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes,  but  seeing  Messrs.  Snttons'  pamphlet  advertised 
in  ;our  columns,  thought  it  better  to  send  tor  it  in  case  the  result 
ot  m;  observation  bad  been  forestalled,  in  which  case  plagiarism 
might  have  been  imputed.  But  as  what  obwrvatious  I  have  to 
offdr  are  peiCectiy  orisina],  lo  far  as  is  known  to  me,  and  are  ot 
more  than  naual  importance,  especially  at  this  time,  just  when 
farmer!  and  gardeners  are  thinking  ot  planting,  I  hope  to  help  to 
produce  even  better  reanlts  tban  any  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Button. 


with  miner*!  m j.     .. ^ —   -  r       - 

the  garden.  Scotch  Champion,  planted  on  good  soil  and  bearily 
manured,  invariably  produce*  an  immense  crop  ot  baalm  and  ft 
miserable  orjp  ot  tubers,  mogt  of  which  are  unfit  for  use.  With 
no  manure  the  produce  bat  been  fair,  producing  on  an  ftverage 
during  the  U)t  lour  years  about  7}  tons  per  acre.     With  kainlt 


Fig.  el.— Tui  100,  ( 


kpplted  at  the  rate  ot  2  cwts.  p«r  acre  the  produce  has  been  fully 
10  tons,  and  with  2  cwts.  of  luperphospbate  a'lded  the  produce 
'  baa  been  doae  on  13  tons  gross.  We  may  premise  that  (be  soil  is 
very  favourable  for  Potatoes.  In  the  case  of  Magnum  Bonum 
the  results  bave  been  better  in  all  cases  except  the  last,  but  it 
mnst  be  remembered  that  I  ton  of  Magnums  are  certainly  eqnal 
to  1}  ton  of  Champions.  When  to  the  mixture  above  was  added 
1  cwt  ot  nitrate  of  soda  the  prodace  ot  the  Champions  went  down 
to  9]  tons,  and  the  Magnums  to  11^;  but  tbe  experiment  was 
only  tried  onoe.  With  a  half-band  red  weight  of  the  nitrate  tbe 
Champions  produced  at  the  rate  ot  almost  1 1  tona,  nod  the  Mag- 
nums 131^  tons.  These  represent  gross  weights,  hut  as  only  one- 
fortieth  of  the  Hagnums  had  to  be  rejected,  and  fully  one-tenth 
Id  the  Champion',  it  requires  no  mora  to  prove  which  is  by  far 
tbe  more  prnflable  Potato.  The  produce  and  the  market  price 
will  «ooa  decide  whicb  is  fitted  to  survive.  On  the  home  farm  the 
lemlts  were  pretty  mtich  tbe  same  as  above,  except  iu  the  case  of 
those  heavily  manured  with  ordinary  manure.  la  this  case  the 
produce  of  both  were  considerably  superior  to  what  was  obtained 
in  the  garden  ;  we  feel  certain  because  tbe  soil  was  piorer  In 
nitrogen. 

Farmer  No.  1,  to  which  we  will  now  refer,  after  trying  both, 
with  plenty  of  manure  had  very  fine  crops — nf  tapi,  but  the 
biittoms  were  unsatisfactory.  Champion  gave  6}  tons  nt  good 
Potatoes  and  1}  ton  ot  utter  Tubbish  ;  Hngaums  fully  8  tons  ot 
good  and  5  cwt  at  bad  ;  Victorias  gave  10  tone  noder  the  same 


conditions,  but  Ibis  was  in  the  favourable  year — !n  Ihia  district— 
of  1830.  Kext  year  only  an  acre  ot  UaKnum  and  half  an  acre  ot 
Champion  were  planted.  Halt  of  each  bad  a  half  manuring,  half 
had  nothing.  Those  with  a  half  manuring  gave  Champions  nearly 
T  tons  of  good  Potatoes,  where  no  manure  was  nsed  7^  tons — an 
actual  excess  over  the  halt  manored.  Magnums,  hall  manured, 
gave  8|  tons ;  unmanured  Gi  tons,  Victoria<,  on  which  be  had 
relied,  produced  only  about  2^  tons  ot  sound  tubers,  but  tbe  disease 
attacked  these  very  badly. 

Last  year  mostly  Magnum  Bonnmt  were  planted,  and,  with  tbe 
exception  of  experimental  plots,  halt  manured.  Fart  was  no- 
manured  ;  part  bad  2  cwt.  ot  kainit ;  part  three  ;  part  four ;  part 
three  ot  kamit  and  one  ot  luperphoaphate  ;  and  part  had  two  ot 
each.  This  experimenting  was  done  on  tbe  basig  of  tbe  Himster 
trials,  which  were  reviewed  in  yonr  columns  a  year  ago.  Un- 
fortunately I  must  leave  figures  now,  but  in  a  short  letter  I  am 
informed  that  there  whicb  had  the  mixture  of  superpbosphate  and 
kainit  in  equal  parts  are  "  magnificent — never  saw  such  crops  I 
Tbe  nst  of  tbe  series  are  good — indeed,  very  good  \  but  the  last 
beat  the  others.  The  next  beat  after  the  half-and-half  are  those 
vbich  had  3  cwt  of  the  potaah  salts  and  one  of  superphosphate." 

"But  many  have  grown  good  crops  with  heavy  dressings  of 
farmyard  manure  ? "  Yes  ;  and  farmer  No.  2  does  it,  and  yet  lie 
is  a  very  bad  farmer,  whereas  No.  1  Is  a  most  excellent  one.  How 
can  mch  facts  be  reconoiledf  ttim  pnicled  me,  and  yet  tbe 
problem  was  easily  solved.    No.  1  cullects  and  prepare*  al>  hi* 
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manure  under  cover,  and  moistens  it  thoroughly  with  urine.  It  is 
nejer  allowed  to  heat  violently ;  hence  it  is  rich,  very  rich,  in 
nitrogen.  No.  2  is  careless.  His  manure  is  collected  in  the  open, 
where  it  is  spread  thinly.  When  driven  out  to  the  fields  it  is  put 
into  large  heaps  and  allowed  to  heat  violently.  What  soluble 
nitrogenous  matter  escapes  the  washing  of  the  rain  is  driven  off 
by  the  beat,  hence  the  manure  is  poor  in  nitrogen—  *'  it  is  the  dead 
body  from  which  the  soul  has  fled.** 

Space  will  hardly  permit  us  going  further  into  details  ;  but  we 
may  say  that  one  successful  grower  in  a  neighbouring  county 
ploughs  in  his  manure  in  autumn,  and  succeeds  much  better  than 
when  he  used  an  equal  amount  in  spring.  The  reason  is  evident ; 
the  ra'ns  carry  away  much  of  the  nitrogen  in  winter.  Another 
finds  that  on  his  land — ^it  is  good  Wheat  land — a  mixture  of  3  cwt. 
of  kainir,  1  of  superphosphate,  and  half  a  hundredweight  of  sal- 

ghate  of  ammonia  produce  between  12  and   13  tons  per  acre  of 
[agnums.    The  same  mixture  produces  10  of  Champions,  but 
when  the  ammonia  is  left  oat  nearly  12  tons  result. 

Another  gives  6  tons  of  ordinary  manure  and  2  cwt.  of  kainit, 
and  the  result  i^  something  between  10  and  12  tons  of  Magnums  ; 
he  does  not  grow  Champions.  But  we  must  stop.  The  evidence 
is  overwhelming.  Let  anyone  stndy  the  Munster  report,  and  he 
will  see  that  the  application  of  nitrogen  was  in  all  cas^s  worse 
than  useless  in  the  case  of  strong-growing  Potatoes.  Even  in 
Messrs.  Suttons'  pamphlet  evidence  of  this  is  found.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Smith  reports  a  crop  of  9  tons  at  a  cost  of  £1  4«.  for  manure — 
**  6  cwts.  at  4«."  It  must  have  been  kainit,  as  no  other  is  sold  at 
that  price.  Had  Mr.  Smith  used  only  2^  cwts.  of  kainit,  1  of 
phosphate,  and  half  only  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  price  would  have 
Seen  about  the  same  ;  but  the  crop  would  have  been,  almost 
without  question,  heavier  by  a  ton  or  two.  Messrs.  Sutton  think 
this  gentleman's  estimate  of  cost  too  low.  We  think  not. 
"J.  M.  J.'s"  expenditure  of  £12  10«.  for  farmyard  manure  was 
followed  by  the  invariable  results. 

Nitrogen  causes  far  too  much  growth  on  Potatoes  already  too 
strong.  Magnum  Bonnm,  being  less  robust  than  Champion,  is  the 
better  with  a  small  amount.  Champion  had  better  have  none. 
Whether  a  little  manure  and  the  mineral  mixture,  or  the  latter 
with  nitrates  or  ammonia,  be  most  economical  for  Magnums,  each 
must  determine. 

But  for  early  kinds,  producing  moderate  haulm,  a  liberal 
application  of  stableyard  manure  gives  the  best  results.  The 
mineral  mixture  along  with  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  we 
have  found  a  good  substitute.  Too  much  growth  runs  away  with 
all  available  supplies  ;  too  little  fails  to  providefor  the  converting 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  into  Potatoas.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  quite  different  treatment  according  to  the  habit  of  the  variety. 
The  best  crop  we  ever  saw  of  Magnums  was  raised  by  a  liberal 
application  of  wood  ashes.    Gardeners  can  take  the  hint. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Messrs.  Sutton  about  our  never  being 
able  to  have  the  market  in  our  own  hands  in  May  and  June.  As 
Magnum  is  the  best  late  it  is  also  the  best  early.  Kept  cool,  airy, 
and  often  turned,  it  is  as  good  in  June  as  in  January.  We  have 
had  it  good  so  late  as  August ;  but  in  June  it  is  vastly  superior 
as  food  to  the  unwholesome  watery  rubbish  from  Fra&ce.  As  a 
luxury  the  inferior  Potatoes  may  continue  to  be  eaten,  but  since 
there  is  a  better  the  demand  for  French  Potatoes  will  surely 
decrease  when  farmers  have  learnt  to  make  money  by  keeping 
this  Magnum.    Northern  farmers  should  take  the  hint. 

In  closing  special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  remarks  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  on  selection  of  seed.  One  grower,  indeed,  spea^  of  having 
so  many  good  Potatoes  and  so  many  "good  enough  for  8eed." 
Only  the  best  are  good  enough  for  seed  ;  inferior  tubers  produce 
speedy  deterioration.  Proper  selection  and  good  cultivation  will 
prevent  this,  but  can  do  no  more.  "  Improved  "  Potatoes  are 
often  improved  the  wrong  way.  This  is  evident  in  the  Munster 
report,  where  Messrs.  Suttons'  seed  produced  more  than  did 
"  Improved  "  Magnum  Bonum. 

But  the  cultivation  is  most  Important.  Will  all  the  farmers 
who  read  this  experiment  on  a  small  scale  on  the  lines  we  have 
advocated,  and  next  year  send  reports  to  the  Journal  ?  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  importance  ;  of  patriotism  as  much  as  profits. 
In  another  paper  we  will  show  how  to  restore  the  land  to  fertility. 
— A.  H. 


In  this  portion  of  the  work  is  contained  a  large  amount  of  condensed 
information.  An  elaborate  descriptive  list  of  the  Grasses  used  in 
forming  permanent  pastures,  with  figures  of  the  most  important,  is 
also  included,  and  adds  to  the  utility  of  the  work. 


Pebmanext  Pabturbs. — ^The  edition  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.'s 
treatise  on  "  Laying  Down  Land  to  Grass  for  Permanent  Pasture  "  is 
now  issncMcl,  and  contains  much  interesting  and  instructive  matter 
bearing  upon  that  subject.  It  is  in  several  sections  —  preparing, 
draining,  and  sowing  being  fully  treated,  together  with  renovating 
and  general  management.  One  very  important  chapter  is  that  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  tha  geological  formations  of  soils,  in 
which  the  characters  of  the  various  districts  arc  considered  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  soils,  such  as  clays,  sand,  chalk,  and  limestone. 


THE  EGG. 

The  woodcut  on  page  227  is  taken  from  Le  Poujtsin,  M. 
Lemoine's  new  weekly  pnper.  It  represents  more  clearly  than  we 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  the  composition  of  the  egg. 
M.  Lemoine  has  kindly  permitted  ns  to  reprodnoe  the  woodcut  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  dark  line  at  the  outside  represents  the  shell  marked  a. 
Next  to  this  come  two  membranes  or  skins  marked  B  and  c.  The 
outer  one,  B,  adheres  or  lies  close  to  the  shell  thronghout.  The 
inner  one,  c,  also  follows  the  line  of  the  shell  except  at  the  larger 
end  of  the  egg,  where  the  two  membranes  are  apart,  and  form  the 
air  vessel,  d. 

Next  ty  the  lining  membrane,  c,  is  the  white.  This  is  in  three 
layers,  E,  p,  and  o.  In  the  inner  layer  of  white,  o,  the  yolk  ia 
sufspended  by  the  chalasas  H  H.  These  are  spiral  springs  of  more 
dense  albumen,  and  extend  from  the  middle  layer  of  white  to  the 
membrane  of  the  chalazas,  I,  which  surrounds  and  almost  touches 
the  vitelline  membrane,  J.  This  membrane  encloses  the  yolk, 
which  again  is  composed  of  an  outer  layer  of  white  yolk,  k,  which 
does  not  harden  even  in  cooking,  and  inner  concentric  layers  of 
yellow  and  white  yolk,  a,  b,  e.  The  yolk  when  the  egg  is  perfect 
is  suspended  by  the  chalaza^  and  floats  rather  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  egg,  as  it  is  less  dense  than  the  white.  It  is  carved 
on  all  sides  round  the  ntricnle  (latebra),  N,  at  the  entiance  to 
which  the  germ,  L,  floats  close  to  the  vitelline  membrane,  and  not 

far  from  the  shell.    The  constituents  of  the  egg  are  as  follows  : 

The  »hell  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  gluten.  The  white  consists  chiefly  of  albumen,  which  chemical 
analysis  has  shown  to  contain  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur  in  varying  amounts.  The  yolk  is  made 
up  or  albuminous  matter,  organic  salts,  vitelline  colonring  matter, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  fatty  phosphoric  substance. 

The  shell  is  porous,  thus  admitting  a  renewed  supply  of  air  to 
the  embryo  chick,  which  by  process  of  incubation  is  produced 
from  the  germ  and  white.  Shortly  before  its  exit  from  the  shell 
the  embryo  absorbs  the  yolk  which  forms  a  large  proportion  of  its 
support  daring  the  flrst  week  of  its  existence  ontside  the  shell. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

jSnnflowar  Calture  (C.  A.  //.).— Notes  on  the  cultan  of  Sanflowm  in 
fields  wUl  be  pablished  in  a  future  iasoe  in  time  to  be  of  aerrice  to  yon  and 
other  cutUvatorB. 

KSTBOROLOOICAL  0BSBBVATI0N8. 

Camdcv  Rquarr,  Lokdok. 
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RBMABKS. 

4tta.— Briglit  cold  day. 

5tb.— Misty  early,  bi  Ight  cold  day.  [wind. 

6tb. — Sleet  at  8  A.M  ,  snow  occasionally  dnrfng  the  day,  with  high  Tery  cold' 

7tb.~Very  cold  gasty  wind,  showers  of  soft  bail  and  snow. 

8tb.^Tbick  snow  in  early  morning,  and  driving  snow  showors,  with  intemls 
of  bright  sunshine  during  the  day. 

9th.— Very  bright  and  cold. 
lOtb.— Fine  and  cold. 

A  week  of  truly  wintry  weather,  the  mean  temperature  lower  than  in  any 
week  for  more  than  a  twelvemortb,  except  the  second  week  in  December,  1883, 
and  the  meai\  minimum  without  pnrallel  during  that  time.  The  lowest  point 
reached  in  the  shade,  U-4^  on  10th,  has  been  exceeded  in  March  cinoe  1838  only 
in  the  following  years— 1663,  iW ;  1866, 23*S« ;  1866,  »*»'> :  and  1874,  Sl-9<».~< 
Q.  J.  STMOKS. 
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OOOD  FniDiT- 

THINNING  GEAPE3. 

LY  forty  years  have  elapeed  eince  I 
s  initiated   into  the  art  of  thinning 
apes.     My  tutor  was  a  stnrdy,  hard- 
»ded,  but  good-hearted  representative 
the     "  old    school "   of    gardeners, 
0  thought  as  much  about  wall  trees 
Inions  as  he  did  aboat  Yiues,  while 
'  pottering    about "    among    Sowers 
profound  contempt.    When  the  bed- 
a  came  in  Lobelias  had  to  be  raised 
in  thoasanda,   and  occasionally  my  chief  was 
almost  obliged  to  assist  in  pricking  out  the  seedlings, 
but  never  without,  as  he  said,  feelmg  ashamed  of  him- 
self, as  be  waa  convinced  that  there  was  a  great  waste 
of  force  in  an  able-bodied  man  weighing  16  stones 
lifting  plants  that  he  could  not  clearly  distinguish 
without  his  spectacles.    This  he  regarded  as  work  for 
the  lads,  and  he  held  much  the  same  views  on  the 
matter  of  thinning  Grapes  :  hence  the  "lads,"  of  whom 
I  was  one,  had  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  that 
oocnpation  in  early  years. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  I  was  often  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  pair  of  steps  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  prac- 
tising ;  ajid  the  following  year  I  was  considered  fairly 
competent — in  my  own  opinion  very  much  so,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  thinning  of  nearly  all  the  bunches  in 
a  range  of  vineries  120  feet  long.  How  many  bunches 
of  Grapes  I  spoiled  I  shall  never  know,  but  I  may 
venture  to  assert  that  there  are  few  individuals  who  did 
more  damage  in  this  respect  before  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  than  I  committed.  Bubbing  the  Grapes  wkb  the 
head,  fingering  the  bunches  to  get  5ie  work  over  quickly, 
piercing  the  berries  with  the  points  of  the  scissors, 
cutting  out  those  that  ought  to  have  remained,  and 
leaving  others  that  ought  to  have  been  removed,  were 
commoQ  errors  and  delinquencies,  but  not  the  worst 
by  any  means. 

Possibly  there  may  be  a  solitary  reader  of  these  notes 
unable  to  imagine  any  malpractice  in  the  work  under 
notice  more  serious  than  those  enumerated ;  yet  there 
is  one,  and  it  appears  all  the  more  necessary  to  point 
it  out,  since,  although  many  gardeners  must  know  of  it, 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  prominently 
alluded  to  in  print.  I  have  seen  this  greater  error 
committed  times  out  of  number,  and  not  always  by  lade 
alone  or  young  men,  but  by  amateurs,  and  even  gar- 
deners of  mature  years,  in  happy  ignorance  that  they 
were  acting  otherwise  than  in  the  most  safe  and  proper 
manner.  In  a  word,  they  were  complacently  satisfied 
they  were  doing  perfectly  right  when  in  reality  they 
were  doing  what  was  utterly  wrong,  and  were  surprised 


when  the  berries  did  not  swell  regularly,  also  that  some 
of  them,  even  who'e  shoulders,  shanked. 

"Shanking!"  does  someone  soliloquise.  "Surely 
nothing  in  connection  with  thinning  the  bunches  in 
spring  can  affect  the  berries  injuriously  in  the  summer 
and  autumn."  But  there  is  something  that  can  and 
does  limit  their  size  and  impair  their  quality,  and  in 
the  case  of  Vines  predisposed  to  shanking  unquestion- 
ably aggravates  that  evil.  What  is  this  something  ? 
It  is  the  very  simple  and  very  much  too  common  and 
thoughtless  habit  of  twisting  the  stalks  and  shoulders ' 
of  bunches  for  reaching  the  opposite  side  instead  of 
shifting  the  step-ladder  or  position  of  the  operator. 
A  slight  turning  of  a  bunch  or  portion  of  a  bunch  for 
convenience  of  thinning  miiy  do  little  or  no  harm,  but 
twisting  violently,  as  Lunilreda  of  bunches  are  twisted, 
so  as  to  rupture  the  sap  vessels,  is  on  evil  that  can  , 
never  be  repaired. 

The  shanking  of  the  Grapes  in  the  vineries,  where 
in  my  early  days  I  thinned  the  bunches  with  lad-like 
recklessness,  was  grievous.  The  twisting  of  the  stalks 
was  not  by  any  means  the  sole  cause  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  fruit ;  but  rupturing  the  sap  vessels, 
and  consequently  obstructing  the  free  supply  of  food, 
without  doubt  intensified  the  evil.  This  was  not,  of 
course,  thought  about  at  the  time,  and  in  fact  not  until 
some  years  afterwards,  when  experiments  were'  made 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the- effects  of  suoh  a 
rough  process  of  handling  the  fruit  and  twisting  the 
bunches  at  a  t'me  when  the  tissues  of  the  stem  were  in 
a  peculiarly  tender  state. 

On  Vines  where  there  were  invariably  more  or  less  of 
shanked  Grapes  the  bunches  maltreated  in  the  manner 
described  were  always  the  most  seriously  affected,  and 
on  shoulders  that  had  been  purposely  violently  twisted 
not  one  berry  ripened,  but  all  shanked.  The  experi- 
ment, when  tried  on  Vines  that  produced  no  shanked 
fruit,  always  resulted  in  irregular- si  zed  berries,  some 
swelling  much  less  freely  than  others,  quite  spoiling 
the  appearance  of  the  hunches  in  comparison  with  others 
that  hod  not  been  injured  in  the  thinning.  Twisting 
the  laterals  of  Vines  or  fracturing  them  in  tying  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  injury  resulting  from  fracturing  the 
stalks  of  the  hunches  is  more  marked.  Let  anyone 
observe  closely  a  bunch  of  Grapes  on  a  lateral  that  has 
been  rather  seriously  "cracked"  in  tying  down,  and 
if  all  the  berries  sweU  with  the  same  freedom  and  regu- 
larity as  those  on  laterals  where  there  has  been  no 
obstruction  to  the  fiow  of  sap  it  will  be  little  short  of 
a  miracle,  and  wiU  denote  that  the  Vines  are  remark- 
ably and  unusually  vigorous  ;  and  bli'I  rnn'e  marvellons 
will  it  be  if  the  berries  on  ruptured  bunches  swell 
evenly  and  become  full-sized  and  regular. 

Thousands  of  bunches  of  Grapes  will  be  thinned 
every  day  now  for  some  time.  Let  great  care  be  exer- 
cised in  this  important  work.  Bubbing  the  fruit  with 
the  head  or  the  hand  cannot  be  done  without  the  effects 
being  seen  by  the  educated  eye  of  the  master ;  punctur- 
ing the  berries  with  the  scissors  will  in  a  few  days  be 
perceptible  ;  but  twisting  the  stems  or  shoulders  of  the 
bunches  leaves  no  immediate  marks  to  arrest  attention, 
yet  the  man,  be  he  old  or  young,  who  permits  himself 
to  make  such  an  egregious  mistake  after  he  knows  the 
evil  of  it,  is  none  the  less  culpable  and  ought  never  to 
be  permitted  in  a  vinery. 

Instsad  of  twisting  a  bunch  to  bring  its  opposite  side 
round  to  the  operator  let  the  man  go  round  the  bunch. 
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Bather  than  incur  the  trouble  of  stepping  down  and 
moving  a  ladder  I  have  in  years  past  spoiled  numbers 
of  bunches  of  Grapes,  not  knowing  at  the  time  that 
any  real  injury  would  result  from  my  hurried  work 
with  the  scissors  and  laziness  of  the  limbs.  I  know  it 
now,  and  it  is  because  I  desire  others  to  know  it  also 
that,  after  a  long  silence,  I  pen  these  lines  during  the 
Chrape-thinning  season,  the  subject  having  been  brought 
to  my  mind  by  a  rebuke  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
administer  to  a  man  who  will  have  the  mortification 
of  seeing  a  small  label  with  his  name  attached  to  the 
laterals  bearing  some  bunches  that  he  has  injured,  and 
which  cannot  possibly  finish  satisfactorily. 

Where  a  number  of  young  men  are  employed  in 
thinning  Grapes  it  is  advisable  as  far  as  possible  to  let 
each  have  a  Vine  to  himself,  his  name  being  written 
on  a  label  and  attached  to  the  rod  where  it  cannot  be 
seen  except  by  those  who  know  where  to  find  it.  Those 
who  do  the  work  in  the  neatest  manner  may  be  trusted 
to  take  care  that  the  labels  are  not  shifted ;  but  the 
quality  of  the  work  cannot  be  fully  tested  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe. — K  Northern  Gardener. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES  IN  BEDS. 

In  my  "  salet  da^s,^*  when  George  IV.  was  king,  it  was  a 
yery  common  practice  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  in  beds, 
and  some  of  the  best  collections  I  have  ever  seen  were  so 
grown,  one  especially.  I  recollect  one  which  was  cultivated  in 
almost  the  very  heart  of  Dublin,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Meath 
Hospital,  whose  Secretary,  Mr.  Shaw,  was  a  very  ardent  and 
very  successful  florist.  Here  those  of  us  who  used  to  look  out 
for  what  was  new  and  good  used  to  go  to  gaze  upon  beauties 
which  were  beyond  our  reach,  but  which  still  we  might  look 
upon.  How  well  do  I  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  we 
looked  for  the  opening  pods  of  a  variety  which  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  now,  but  which  the  owner  of  the  collection  I  allude 
to  had  paid  two  guineas  to  possess — ^Twickett's  Don  John,  and 
how  fully  we  persuaded  ourselves  it  was  well  worth  the  money ! 
Since  then  I  have  at  various  times  and  in  different  places 
endeavoured  to  grow  Carnations  in  beds,  not  because  I  think  it 
the  best  plan,  but  it  is  less  expensive  a<id  less  troublesome. 
The  size  of  the  pots  considered  necessary  for  growing  them 
well  has  been  considerably  diminished  of  late  years  ;  but, 
withal,  the  expense  of  pots,  the  expense  of  compost,  the  time 
taken  in  potting,  all  tend  to  make  that  method  of  Krowine 
them  impossible  to  many.  These  same  reasons  influenced 
myself  for  some  jears  ;  but  there  is  one  very  serious  drawback 
to  their  culture  m  beds,  and  that  is  the  layering.  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  when  fifty  is  passed  to  bend  the  back  for  this 
operation  ;  but  when  they  are  grown  in  pots  it  is  easy  to  lift 
the  pots  on  a  bench  and  then  layer  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  get  larger  growths,  as  a  rule,  when  the  plants  are  in  pots, 
although  this  may  be  considered  by  some  a  doubtful  advantage. 
While,  then,  I  think  the  balance  of  advantage  is  clearly  on  me 
side  of  pot  culture,  especially  where  there  is  the  advantage  of 
a  glass  roof  under  wiiich  to  bloom  them,  there  is  much  that 
may  comfort  anyone  who  cannot  venture  on  this  in  being  able 
to  have  a  bed  or  two  of  these  sweet  and  beautiful  flowers. 

It  is  not  advisable,  w^here  it  can  be  avoided,  to  plant  in  the 
autumn.  I  have  done  so  more  than  once,  but  a  wet  season  like 
this,  or  a  very  cold  one  (such  as  we  had  two  years  ago),  is 
very  injurious  to  them  ;  and  therefore,  where  a  cold  frame  is 
procurable,  it  is  better  to  winter  them  in  pots,  as  if  they  were 
to  be  grown  in  pots  afterwards — t.e.,  either  singly  or  in  pairs. 
During  the  winter  they  will  require  only  to  be  watered  occa- 
sionally, green  fly  being  watched  for  and  destroyed  when  it 
makes  its  appearance,  dead  leaves  removed,  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  stirred  when  it  becomes  (as  it  will  sometimes)  green 
from  the  growth  of  mosses. 

When  the  winter  is  fairly  over,  say  in  March,  it  is  then 
desirable  to  transfer  the  j-lants  to  the  beds,  which  we  will  of 
course  suppose  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  autumn  for  their 


reception  ;  and  if  they  have  been  turned  up  roughly  so  as  to 
expose  them  to  the  action  of  frost  so  much  the  better,  as  in  all 
such  operations  a  dry  dav  should  be  chosen,  and  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  order.  l*his  is  a  point  which  in  all  gardening 
operations  is  essential  to  success,  but  which  is  too  often  over- 
looked, and  indeed  sometimes  almost  impracticable.  I  have 
been  waiting  to  plant  various  things,  but  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  I  have  grown  mine  in  beds  4|  feet  wide  :  this 
allows  room  for  four  rows  of  plants,  placing  them  about  10  inches 
apart  and  about  a  foot  in  the  rows.  In  planting  they  should 
be  pressed  gently  into  the  soil  so  as  to  keep  them  m-m,  and 
then  a  smaU  piece  of  stick  should  be  put  to  each  plant,  to 
which  it  should  be  loosely  tied,  as  nothing  is  more  iniurionB 
than  for  the  wind  to  twist  them  about,  making  a  hole  Into 
which  the  water  pours  and  so  injuring  the  plant,  llkere  is  one 
great  enemy  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  which  should  be 
carefully  looked  after — the  wireworm.  One  of  these  is  quite 
equal  to  destroving  the  most  robust  plant,  eating  into  it  and 
ensconcing  itself  in  the  pith,  and  oftentimes  when  its  work  is 
completed  then  passing  on  to  another.  Where  plants  are  grown 
in  potB  the  compost  can  be  carefully  hand-picked  and  these 
destroyers  killed,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  when  they  are  grown  in 
beds.  However,  they  are  not  so  abundant  in  garden  soil  as 
in  fresh  pasture  loam,  and  therefore  when  any  of  this  is  added 
to  the  beds  in  autumn  it  should  be  first  carefully  examined. 
As  labels  are  so  likely  to  be  shifted  and  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance  made  useless,  I  find  it  to  be  a  good  plan,  besides 
placing  the  label  to  the  plants,  to  en'er  them  in  a  nook  accord- 
ing to  the  rows.  Thus,  first  row  Zerlina  four,  Mai7  two,  &c. ; 
then  if  the  labels  are  disarranged  they  can  be  easily  replaced. 
When  the  plants  spindle  for  bloom  stakes  should  be  placed  to 
each  and  the  flowering  stem  loosely  tied  to  it,  and  all  other 
shoots  which  exhibit  the  same  tendency  should  be  removed. 
The  after  treatment  is  precisely  similar  to  that  when  they  are 
grown  in  pots  as  to  disbudding,  tying  the  buds  to  prevent 
bursting,  oc. ;  and  all  this  will  depend  very  materially  on  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted.  If  for  exhibition,  then 
severe  disbudding  must  be  the  rule,  two  or  three  of  the  best 
being  left  on  each  plant.  When  they  are  grown  merely  for 
decoration  then  this  need  not  be  so  much  done.  I  have  found 
it  best  to  erect  an  awning  over  the  beds,  as  this  keeps  them 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  they  continue  longer  in 
flower.  Moreover,  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  draw  it 
over  when^the  process  of  layering  is  going  on. 

There  is  one  question  which  has  always  been  a  jpuzsle  to 
Carnation  growers — ^what  occasions  them  to  run  ?  The  older 
florists,  and  indeed  many  modem  ones,  attribute  Uiis  to  the  use 
of  manure,  and  have  recommended  growers  to  plant  them  in 
poorer  soil  than  Potatoes  are  grown  m.  In  my  early  days  one 
of  the  most  successful  growers  was  Mr.  John  Puxley,  a  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  in  South  Wales,  but  who  was  also  the 
principal  owner  of  a  very  rich  copper  mine  at  Castleton  Bere- 
naven  in  the  county  of  jCork.  His  name  is  still  commemorated 
in  our  catalogues  as  being  affixed  to  Jenny  Lind,  Orestes, 
Lord  Clifton,  Illuminator,  and  others.  The  plants  used  to  be 
grown  in  the  pure  air  of  that  lovely  neighbourhood  and  in  the 
excellent  loam  which  the  limestone  range  there  produced,  and 
there  I  used  to  be  told  that  run  flowers  seldom  occurred.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  alter  the  character  of  the  soil  when  grown 
in  beds,  but  is  easily  managed  when  grown  in  pots. 

Anyone  who  has  a  catalogue  of  the  varieties  grown  twenty 
years  ago,  and  will  compare  it  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
will  be  struck  by  two  facts.  One  is  that  many  of  the  older 
varieties  still  hold  their  own  ;  the  other  is,  that  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  a  considerable  displacement  of  the  older 
varieties  by  new  ones,  especially  those  which  have  been  rused 
by  Mr.  Dodwell,  who,  returning  to  their  culture  after  several 
years'  retirement,  has  considerably  added  to  t^e  Show  varieties. 
Messrs.  Fellowes,  Hextall,  and  others  have  also  contributed 
sorts  which  are  more  vigorous  and  easily  grown  than  the  older 
varieties.  In  an  article  by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  1857  he  only  enu- 
merates one  variety  as  likely  to  displace  that  fine  old  flower 
Admiral  Curzon  in  the  S.B.  class — ^Mr.  Ains worth,  but  which 
is  not  now  in  the  list,  while  the  Admiral  still  remains  ;  but  in 
this  very  class  Mr.  Turner,  who  is  by  no  means  inclined  to 
swell  his  ca  alogue  with  padding,  has  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
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one  of  Mr.  DodwelPs  varieties.  So  in  crimson  bizarres,  while 
several  are  enumerated  which  have  passed  out  of  date,  Lord 
Milton  and  Black  Diamond  maintain  their  reputation  ;  but 
such  varieties  as  Warrior,  Hope,  Tenby  Rival,  and  Duke  of 
Bedford  have  been  displaced,  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Dodwell  and 
others  of  Wood's  Abercrombie,  Ac,  come  to  the  front.  Pink 
and  purple  bizarres,  always  a  limited  class,  have  had  but  few 
additions.  Sarah  Payne  and  Falconbridge  are  still  attractive 
flowers ;  but  Jamee  Taylor,  Purity,  and  a  few  others  claim 
attention  as  improved  sorts.  In  scarlet  flakes  I  find  but  one 
of  those  mentioned  in  1867  in  Mr.  Turner's  catalogue  now — 
Comet,  while  here  again  Mr.  Dodwell  has  made  his  mark, 
seven  of  his  flowers  being  retained  in  a  list  of  fifteen  varieties. 
In  purple  flakes  there  has  been  not  so  much  change,  and 
Ascendant,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Dr.  Foster,  Squire  Meynell, 
and  Mayor  of  Nottingham  are  still  amongst  the  best  flowers.  In 
that  very  lovely  class  rose  flakes  a  few  of  the  older  favourites 
remain,  such  as  Lovely  Ann  and  Lady  Gardiner  ;  but  King 
John,  Flora's  Garland,  Lorenzo,  Friar  Lawrence,  and  others  are 
now  nowhere  ;  and  James  Merryweather,  John  Keet,  Sybil, 
and  odiers,  including  some  of  Mr.  Dodwell's,  Dr.  Vernon,  Mrs. 
Tomes,  and  Mrs.  Home  have  supplanted  them.  I  have  thus 
dwelt  on  the  Carnation  because  for  so  long  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  growers  would  have  to  be  content  with  an  occasional 
addition  now  and  then  and  keep  mainly  to  the  old  sorts,  but 
Mr.  Dodwell  has  revolutionised  them,  and  as  he  is  yearly 
adding  to  his  novelties  we  may  expect  ere  lon^  the  older  sorts 
to  be  ousted  by  newer  and  more  vigoroue-growmg  varieties. 

I  do  not  desire  now  to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of 
dressing,  although  mv  opinions  have  no  way  altered.  I  would 
merely  warn  those  who  see  the  beautiful  and  regular  flowers 
shown  at  exhibitions  that  they  ^"ill  never  be  able  to  have  theirs 
like  them  unless  they  are  adepts  at  what  is  euphemistically 
called  "  dressing."    This  they  must  take  lessons  in,  and  leam  by 

Sractice ;  but  they  may  have  great  enjoyment  in  very  lovely 
owers  without  it,  although  they  may  not  be  up  to  exnibition 
mark. — ^Delta. 


MOVING  LARGE  SHRUBS. 

It  veiy  frequently  occurs  that  shrubs  are  left  in  positions  where 
they  have  not  room  for  development  till  they  are  too  laige  to  be 
moved  by  so  light  a  machine  as  was  figured  on  page  174.  Shrubs 
planted  too  near  to  walks  are  veiy  troublesome  on  account  of  the 
hard  catting  thev  have  to  be  subjected  to,  to  keep  them  within 
bounds.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  they  are  generally  an  eyesore, 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  round  mop-like  h^uls  as  hard  as  worn- 
out  brooms,  at  others  Uiey  assume  the  form  of  hedges,  some  even 
going  so  far  as  to  cut  them  with  hedge  shears.  Instead  of  going 
on  year  after  year  cutting  them,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
move  them  back,  so  that  they  could  have  a  reasonable  amount  of 
room.  To  those  who  may  have  such  to  deal  with,  and  are  in  any 
doubt  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done,  the  following  note  on  the  subject 
will  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  a,  fig.  62,  represents  the  position  of  two 
Laureu  with  a  spread  of  branches  some  5  feet  from  the  stem,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  h  b.  For  their  size  they  are  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  walk  e  0,  and  too  close  together.  In  the 
first  place  the  lower  branches  must  be  tied  up  so  that  they  will 
not  impede  the  work  of  removing  the  soil.  This  is  best  done  by 
getting  a  good  length  of  strong  soft  rope.  Fix  one  end  to  the  main 
stem  about  5  feet  from  the  ground  ;  take  a  few  branches  in  the 
donble  of  the  rope  and  bring  the  loose  end  round  the  stem  again 
and  pull  the  branches  up  tiffht ;  enclose  a  few  more  in  the  next 
donble,  and  so  work  round  the  tree  till  all  is  made  secure  by 
fastenhig  the  end  of  the  rope  to  where  yon  started. 

We  will  snppoee  that  the  Laurels  have  to  be  moved  back  a 
distance  of  6  feet,  and  a  like  distance  further  apart.  The  new 
position  will  loe  Bt  dd.  At  those  points  insert  stout  pegs,  and 
from  them  at  each  side,  and  from  the  stems  of  the  shrubs, 
measure  oft  3^  feet  e  e  e,  stretch  a  line  to  correspond,  and 
mark  it  out  wiui  the  spade.  Measure  from  J  to  /  4  feet.  In  the 
same  way  mark  out  a  square  ball  round  the  shrub,  say  4  feet  by 
6  feet.  Proceed  to  dig  out  the  whole  of  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  2  feety  except  this  square  round  the  roots  of  the  tree,  placing 
the  soil  at  each  side  of  the  trench.  This  done,  commence  to 
undermine  the  ball  on  each  side  to  a  distance  of  about  9  inches, 
having  a  clear  space  of  about  the  same  depth  below  the  ball.  At 
each  end  undermine  it  in  the  same  way  to  the  distance  of  a  foot. 
Now  get  two  long  planks,  and  place  them,  one  on  each  side,  under 


the  ball  as  shown  9Ag  g  g g.  Upon  the  top  of  each  of  these  place 
a  bat  of  good  sound  oak  or  larch,  about  4  or  5  inches  square  and 
6  feet  long,  so  that  they  will  project  6  inches  beyond  the  ball  at 
each  end.  On  the  top  of  these  bats  place  a  piece  of  l^inch  board, 
9  inches  wide  and  4  feet  long,  across  each  end,  pushing  them 
under  the  ball  as  far  as  possible. 

Next^  place  something  under  each  comer,  a  small  block  of  wood, 
or  a  brick  if  there  is  room  for  it,  between  the  planks  and  the  bats. 
This  will  give  room  to  get  a  bar  under  the  ends  of  tiie  latter,  by 
which  means  it  will  be  easy  to  raise  it  so  as  to  get  a  brick  under. 
Having  placed  one  under  each  comer,  get  a  lever  about  10  feet 
long  maae  of  a  straight  young  larch,  with  a  large  block  of  wood 
for  a  fulcmm,  and  with  this  raise  one  corner  at  a  time  and  place 
another  brick  on  the  top  of  the  one  already  there,  or,  what  is 
better,  apply  two  levers  at  the  same  time,  pjaoing  a  brick  under 
each  comer. 

Having  raised  it  in  this  fashion  till  there  are  four  bricks  under 
each  corner,  clear  all  loose  soil  from  under  level  with  the  planks, 
and  cut  off  any  roots  that  may  project  below  the  level  of  the  bats 
under  the  ball.  Four  rollers  of  about  6  inches  diameter  and  4  feet 
long  are  now  required.  Place  two  of  these  in  position  on  the 
planks,  and  by  using  the  levers  remove  the  bricks  one  by  one  till 
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Fig.  68. 

the  bats  rest  on  the  rollers.  It  is  then  moved  along  the  planks  to 
its  new  position,  raised  on  bricks  again  to  allow  of  the  rollers 
being  removed,  and  then  let  down  on  the  planks.  Ram  the  soil 
well  under  the  ball  where  it  may  be  hollow  before  filling  up  the 
space  round  it.  Without  very  much  difficulty  two  men  may  more 
such  trees  in  the  way  above  described,  but  if  they  have  a  lad  to 
assist,  the  work  is  done  much  sooner.  They  can  then  each  use  a 
lever  while  the  lad  places  the  bricks.  If  good  hard-buraed  bricks 
cannot  be  had,  blocxs  of  wood  of  the  same  size  will  be  best,  as 
soft  bricks  will  not  stand  the  weight  of  a  heavy  ball. — ^R.  Inglib. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  ^LiRKET. 
(^Qmtinved  from  page  215.) 

In  the  following  notes  tbe  flffonB  1,  %  and  S  indicate  first  early,  second  early, 
and  late  Tarieties ;  tbe  months  tbe  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asteriskB  those 
varieties  that  an  considered  the  best  for  market  purposes  by  the  respective 
cnltivators. 

NORTHAXFTONSHIRB. — 1.  For  these  and  second  earlies  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  according  to  state  of  weather  and  soil. 
^Myatt'8  Prolific  and  *BeaQty  of  Hebron.  Boil.— I  find  light  soil 
suits  these  the  best.  2.  ^Buttons'  Fiftyfold  and  ^Readin^  Russet. 
Soil. — ^Light  and  medium  suits  these.  8.  First  week  in  April.  Scotch 
Champion,  ^Reading  Hero,  *Kagnum  Bonnm,  and  Schoolmaster. 
Boil.— For  Scotch  Champion,  light ;  Reading  Hero,  light  and  medium  : 
Magnum  Bonnm,  medmm  and  heayy:  Schoolmaster,  medinm  and 
heayy.  Manures  and  Application. — For  garden  culture  I  use  no 
manure,  but  manure  for  tne  previous  crop.  For  field  culture  I  use 
formyard  manure  ploughed-in  in  autumn.  General  Culture. — I  find 
the  essential  part  of  Potato  cultivation  to  secure  a  good  crop  of 
clean  and  handsome  tubers  is  to  have  the  ground  thoroughly  pul- 
verised by  turning  it  up  roughly  in  autumn,  and  forking  it  several 
times,  the  oftener  the  better,  m  spring  before  planting,  and  at  least 
twice  after  the  plants  are  up.  This  will,  in  my  opinion,  give  better 
results  (certainly  for  table  qualities)  than  a  coat  of  manure,  provided 
the  ground  is  not  too  poor.  Should  manure  be  nece6sar;|^  I  would 
advise  it  being  "put  on  not  later  than  November  and  dug  in  ;  by  so 
doing  I  find  the  Potatoes  are  of  better  quality  than  they  are  if  it  is 
applied  at  the  time  of  planting.    The  same  remark  is  trae  as  regards 
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field  cnltare,  except,  of  coarse,  that  the  plough  mnst  be  snbstitated 
for  the  spade.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  many  cultivatorSf  especially 
cottagers,  do  not  attach  sufficient  imporiance  to  the  working  of  the 
soil.  They  think  manure  is  the  chief  element  of  success ;  but  for 
garden  cnltiyation,  where  the  f^round  is  rich  and  has  been  manured 
for  the  previous  crop,  it  is  quite  unnecessarr,  indeed  it  often  does 
more  harm  than  good,  as  the  richer  the  ground  the  more  disease  there 
will  be.  Hyatt's  Prolific  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  description. 
I  consider  it  the  best  all-round  early  variety.  Beauty  of  Hebron  for 
light  soils  is  good  for  all  purposes,  but  on  no  account  should  it  be 
planted  on  very  rich  or  heavy  soils,  as  from  such  its  table  qualities 
are  anything  but  good.  For  second  early  varieties  I  can  strongly 
recomn^end  the  two  I  have  named.  Fifty  fold  is  an  enormous  cropper, 
resists  disease,  and  possesses  excellent  table  qualities.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Beading  Russrrt,  but  that  it  is  much  handsomer  in 
appearance.  These  two  varieties  were  untouched  by  disease  with  me 
last  year,  although  it  was  the  worst  year  (except  1879)  for  disease  in 
this  neignbourhood  that  has  been  experienced  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  placed  Scotch  Champion  first  on  the  list  of  late  varieties,  and 
for  the  reason  that  as  grown  on  the  soil  about  here  (which  is  light 
and  sand^,  resting  on  a  rock  of  sandstone),  it  has  no  equal  as  a  la  to 
variety  for  table  qualities ;  and  were  I  asked  to  name  one  late 
variety  for  light,  shallow,  and  poor  soils  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  reoommenaing  Scotch  Champion.  Unfortunately  it  has  deep  eyes, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  docs  not  take  well  in  the  market.  Reading 
Hero  is  an  excellent  cropper,  disease-reaister,  and  table  variety ;  its 
greatest  drawback  is  its  very  luxuriant  hanlm.  2^gnum  Bonum  is 
not  ffood  here,  but  I  have  seen  excellent  crops  obtained  from  medium 
and  heavy  soils,  and  it  sells  well  in  the  market.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Schoolmaster.  Regents  and  Victorias  will  not  do  at  all 
here,  they  seem  to  be  quite  worn  out.  I  think  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  we  shall  have  some  new  varieties  of  sterling  merit, 
as  rotate  raisers  are  now  on  th'i  right  track.  Cosmopolitan  sent  out 
last  year  is  a  promising  early  variety,  but  as  I  grew  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  it  I  am  unable  at  present  to  say  more  about  it. — J.  HuoHRS, 
Eydon  Hall  Gardens^  Byfield. 

1.  First  week  in  April  for  all  the  sections.  ^Empress  Eugenie, 
Wilson's  Early  Frame,  and  Hyatt's  Ashleaf.  Wilson's  Early  Frame 
Potato  is  the  earliest  I  know,  and  has  all  the  good  cropping  qualities 
of  Hyatt's  Ashleaf.  Soil. — Rich  old  garden  soil  well  manured. 
2.  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Porter's  Excelsior,  ♦Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
Hilky  W  hite.  I  consider  Beauty  of  Hebron  the  best.  Soil.— Hedium, 
resting  on  gravel,  manured  every  two  years  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  to 
the  acre.  3.  ♦Scotch  Champion,  Hagnum  Bonum,  Uxbridge  Kidney, 
and  ♦Wormleighton's  Seedling.  I  consider  Wormleighton's  Seedling 
to  be  the  comins  Potato,  but  the  Champion  is  at  present  the  most  use- 
ful. Soil.—Hedium,  resting  on  gravel ;  no  manure  used  since  land 
was  broken  up  for  the  purpose  two  years  sinoe  (having  previously 
had  a  rrop  of  Turnips  fed  off  with  sheep),  and  we  find  last  year's  crop 
to  be  the  soundest  and  best  bv  far,  and  not  containing  any  with 
hollow  centres.  Hanures  and  Application. — Champions  are  grown 
on  sandy  land  three  years  in  succession  without  any  manure.  The 
manure  we  use  for  Potatoes  generally  is  farmyard  manure,  10  tons 
to  the  acre.— R.  Gilbebt,  BurghUy  Gardentj  Stamford, 

NoRTHUMBBRLAKD.— 1.  About  the  middle  of  February.  Old  Ash- 
leaf, Alpha,  and  Sandringham.  Soil. — I  have  had  strong  loam,  sandy 
loam,  and  gravel  soil.  2.  About  the  middle  of  Harch.  Fortyfold, 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  Porter's  Excelsior.  8.  About  the  middL* 
of  Harch.  Rintonl's  White  Don,  Lapstone  Kidney,  and  Hagnum 
Bonum.  Hanures  and  Application. — After  more  than  twenty  years 
of  Potato  planting  I  have  found  that  the  less  manure  Potatoes  re- 
ceive in  gardens  the  better,  and  I  never  give  them  any.  I  employ 
with  the  i^ets  plenty  of  leaf  Foil,  which  I  find  they  lik«  well.  If  the 
ground  has  been  pieviously  dug  I  set  the  line,  and  with  a  draw  hoe 
take  out  an  opening  about  4  inches  d'-ep,  and  alter  planting  the  Pota- 
toes I  cover  them  with  about  3  inches  of  leaf  soil  or  half-decayed 
leaves,  then  with  the  hoe  draw  on  the  soil  over  the  leaf  soil  or  half- 
decayed  leaves,  and  this  forming  a  low  drill.  Should  weeds  appear 
before  the  Potatoes  they  can  be  destroved  with  the  Datch  hoe.  Pota- 
toes should  never  be  planted  if  the  soil  is  wet,  as  it  becomes  too  hard 
and  they  do  not  like  it.  Before  earthing-up  the  soil  should  be  well 
forked  over.— Wm.  HcCombib,  The  Gardeni,  Mi{ford  Hal\  MonHth, 

Nottinghamshire.—!.  March.  Veitch's  Improved  Aphleaf  and 
Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Light,  sandy,  or  medium.  2.  First 
week  in  April.  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  and  Porter's  Excelsior,  the 
latter  a  wonderful  cropper.  SoD.- Light  and  medium  soils  suit 
them  best.  8.  First  week  in  Ap'il.  A  variety  called  Haigh's 
Improved  Kidney  does  well  here,  also  Schoolmaster,  and  Hagnum 
Bonum.  Soil. — Medium  and  strong.  Hanures  and  Application. — 
Farmyard  manure  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  a  little  malt  coombes 
applied  round  the  stems  when  earthed  up  I  find  veiy  good  for  early 
varieties.  For  second  and  late  varieties  farmyard  manure  is  dug  in, 
and  the  drills  dressed  at  planting  tia^e  with  rape  dust  or  soot  and 
lime  to  great  advantage.  Salt  at  th^  rate  of  5  cwt.  per  acre  is  very 
pood  previous  to  digging.  General  Culture.- We  plant  early  varieties 
m  rows  8  feet  apart.  Four  feet  apart  for  second  earlies  after  earthing 
up  leaves  a  good  space  to  plant  EcUpse  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giaut 
Cauliflower**  or  B  usseh  Sprouts.  Plant  late  varieties  6  feet  apart 
by  2  feet,  which  leaves  good  sjace  for  Broccoli  beuwevn.    We  earih 


the  rows  like  rows  of  Celery.— Thos.  H.  Sirrrow,  The  Gardens,  WoriT 
9op  Manor, 

Oxfordshire. — 1.  Harch,  also  for  the  second  earliea.  Yeitch'a 
Improved  Ashleaf,  Early  Hammersmith,  Hyatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf, 
and  Rector  of  Woodstock.  Soil.— Hedinm.  2.  Edgcott  Seedling, 
Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Grampian.  8.  End  of  Harch  or  eariy  in 
April.  Hagnum  Bonum,  Reading  Hero,  Bresee's  Prolific,  and  Vicar 
of  Laleham.  There  are  several  new  varieties  I  think  highly  of,  but 
have  grown  them  one  season — viz.,  Suttons'  First  and  Best,  Buttons' 
Early  Border,  Reading  Russet,  and  Fortyfold.  Hanures  and  Appli- 
cation.— Ko  manure  used,  the  ground  being  previeusly  well  manured 
for  other  vegetables.  General  Culture. — ^Tbe  ground  is  dag  two 
spits  deep,  and  again  dug  with  five-tined  steel  forks  and  thoroughly 
broken.— William  Fixlat,  The  Gardent,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury, 

RUTLAND.SHIRK.— 1.  First  week  to  end  of  February.  The  old  Ash- 
leaf, Uxbridge  Kidney,  and  Hyatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  SoU — ^Hedium, 
flanted  on  south  border.  2.  Hiddle  to  end  of  March.  Snowfiake, 
ntemational  Kidney,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Soil. — Heavy,  also  for  the  late  varieties.  8.  Hiddle  to  end  of  April. 
Schoolmaster,  Hagnum  Bonum.  Fortvfold,  and  Paterson's  Victoria. 
Hanures  and  Application.— Old  notbed  material  and  burnt  refuse  from 
garden  are  dug  in  during  the  winter  season.  No  artificial  manure 
used.  Soil  naturally  ^^.  Uxbridge  Kidney  procured  from  Mr. 
Gilbert  of  Burghley  is  decidedly  the  best  cropper  of  the  early 
varieties.  General  Oulture.-'Gronnd  winter-dug,  trenches  taken  out 
at  planting  time  with  the  spade.  The  first  trench  taken  out  at  end 
of  quarter,  the  next  trench  taken  out  to  cover  Potatoes  planted  in 
first  trench,  and  so  on  through  the  quarter.  Distance  from  2  to  3  feet 
between  rows  according  to  varieties,  the  sets  from  10  inches  to  1  foot 
apart.— JOHir  lASH^kY^ExUm  Parh^  Oakham, 

Shrop^^hirb.- 1.  April  for  all  the  sections.  Hona's  Pride,  *HTatffl 
Prolific,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Earlv  Bird.  Soil. — Light.  2.  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  Gloucestershire,  *Scnoolmaster,  and  International. 
Soil.— Medium.  8.  *Magnum  Bonum,  Scotch  Champion,  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  and  White  Elephant.  Soil  — Heavj.  Hanures  and  Appli- 
cation.— Farmyard  manure  is  applied  at  the  tune  of  pli 
BiCKS,  Oakley  Park,  Market  Drayton. 


planting.— Jaxis 


SoMBRSBTSHiRK. — 1.  On  a  warm  border  early  in  February.  In  the 
open  towards  the  end  of  Harch.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  Rivera' 
Ashleaf,  Suttons'  First  and  Best  (round),  and  ^Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Soil.— Hedium.  2.  End  ot  Harch.  *BIiss's  Triumph,  *Suttona' 
Early  Regent,  Lapstone  Kidney,  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  Soil. — 
Hedmm,  clay  subsoil.  3.  Early  in  Harch  as  possible.  ^Schoolmaster, 
*Readinz  Hero,  *Hagnum  Bonum,  and  *Scotch  Champion.  Soil. — 
Rather  heavy,  stiff  clay  subsoil.  Hanures  and  Application, — ^The 
early  borders,  being  heavily  manured  for  preceding  crop,  receive  a 
dressing  of  lime  only,  applied  in  a  quick  state  a  few  days  prior  to 
planting.  The  ground  for  the  bulk  of  earlies  and  second  earlies  ia 
usually  heavily  dressed  with  a  mixture  obtained  from  a  large  heap 
of  decomposed  garden  rubbish  applied  when  planting.  The  land  for 
late  varieties  receives  a  liberal  dressing  of  horse  manure,  and  either 
soot  or  superphosphate  of  lime  is  dusted  in  the  drills.  General 
Culture. — We  attach  much  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the 
central  sprout,  especially  those  on  the  kidney  varieties.  We  plant 
in  shallow  drills  and  earth  up  heavily,  more  partioolarlv  the  late 
varieties.  Earlies  on  warm  borders  are  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart, 
and  the  sets  9  inches  asunder,  while  those  in  the  open  receive  another 
6  inches.  The  same  distance  (80  inches)  is  found  sufficient  for  the 
second  earlies  and  Schoolmaster.  The  more  vigorous  late  varieties 
are  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  the  sets  12  inches  asunder. 
This  proved  ample  room  last  season. — W.  Igguldbn,  Manton 
Gardentf  Fronie. 

1.  End  of  February  or  early  in  Harch.  Carter's  Champion,  Veitch's 
Improved  Ashleaf,  and  *Myatt's  Prolific.  Soil.— Garden  Crops.— Soil 
varies ;  naturallv  a  loam  of  medium  texture.  The  upper  portion  has 
through  long  cultiTation  and  enrichment  become  a  light  soil,  while 
the  low-lying  ground,  originally  heavy,  has  been  so  ameliorated  by 
the  continued  application  of  limestone  sif tings,  road  sand,  ashes,  Ac, 
as  to  be  classed  as  medium.  2.  End  of  HarcL  *Fluke  and  ^Dalma- 
hoy.  Soil. — Field  Crops. — Hedium  loam.  8.  End  of  Harch  or  early 
in  April.  Victoria,  *  Walker's  Regent,  "^Scotch  Champion,  and  *Hag- 
num  Bonum.  SoiL— Field  Crops. — Hedium  loam.  Mannraa  and 
Application.— In  the  garden  culture  of  the  earlies  we  prefer  to  plant 
without  manure  on  ground  liberally  dressed  with  farmyard  manure 
for  the  previous  crop,  or  use  well-decayed  leaf  soil  and  old  Hashroom 
beds  mixed,  strewing  it  in  the  trenches  under  the  sets.  In  the  field 
we  apply  in  the  same  way  a  mixture  of  burnt  ashes  from  the  common 
rubbish  heap,  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  malt  dust  well  incorporated.  The 
malt  dust  is  an  excellent,  and  in  this  vicinity  a  very  popular  Potato 
manure.  Gkneral  Culture. — The  greater  part  of  onr  early  and  all  late 
supplies  are  grown  in  the  open  field,  alternating  as  far  as  possible 
with  root  and  grain  crops,  for  which  the  land  is  heavily  dresaed  with 
farmyard  manure.  Planting  is  done  with  the  spade,  digging  the 
ground  and  placing  the  sets  in  front  of  the  line  as  the  work  proceeds. 
The  rows  for  earlies  are  2  feet  apart^  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  about  4  inches  deep,  and  disposed  m  beds  running  east  and  west 
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abont  6  jards  wide.  The  ranker-growing  late  varieties  have  more 
space  given  them.  What  I  consider  the  most  essential  helps  to  snc- 
cees  in  Potato  enltnre  are  the  following  r^First,  yearly  change  of 

Sound ;  second,  frequent  change  of  seed,  saj  every  two  years  at  least ; 
ird,  planting  whole  tubere  of  medium  size ;  fourth,  when  growing 
keep  the  soil  open  by  repeated  surface-stirrings :  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  proper  preservation  and  condition  of  the  sets  at 
planting  time.^  How  can  good  crops  be  expected  when  exhausted 
sets,  from  which  the  first  and  best  growtlis  have  been  picked,  are 
planted  ?  In  the  case  of  the  earliest  for  garden  culture  we  place  them 
all  on  end  in  shallow  boxes  in  the  light,  but  for  large  quantities  this 
is  impracticable.  For  field-planted  earlies  we  have  long  shallow  travs 
of  three-quarter-inch  wood  about  16  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide, 
with  stripe  nailed  on  the  sides.  In  these  the  sets  are  spread  and  the 
tiays  placed  one  above  another  on  blocks  of  wood.  These  with  their 
contents  are  shouldored  by  four  men.  placed  on  a  waggon,  and  taken 
straight  to  the  field  without  removal.  We  have  tried  autumn  plant- 
ing of  pedigree  Potatoes  with  great  success,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in 
getting  the  land  in  workable  condition  then.— Arthur  Moors,  Cra/t- 
more  HaU,  Shepton  Mallet,       ^_____, 

Stafforpshirb,— 1.  Second  week  in  March.  Ashleaf,  ♦Beauty  of 
Hebron,  *Covent  Garden  Perfection,  andMona's  Pride.  Soil.— 
Bather  light  and  rich,  fully  2  feet  deep.  Subsoil,  marl ;  substratum, 
clav,  resting  on  a  cold  bottom.  Early  Potatoes,  always  abundant 
and  good,  if  planted  earlier  are  sure  to  be  cut  by  frost.  2.  April  let. 
*Magnum  Bonnm,  Snowflake,  *Dalmaboy,  and  Paterson's  Victoria. 
Soil.— Rather  light.    8.  April  10th.    ♦Schoolmaster,  Scotch  Cbam- 

$ion,  ♦Skerrv  Blue,  and  Bector  of  Woodstock.  Soil.— Medium, 
[anures  and  Application. — Good  horse  manure  decayed  applied  in  ' 
the  autumn  or  winter  and  dug  in.  We  manure  rather  heavily,  as  we 
grow  Broccoli  and  other  vegetables  between  the  rows,  otherwise  I 
should  use  no  manure  for  Potatoes.  General  Culture. — In  order  to 
insure  the  earliest  crops  the  kidney  varieties  should  be  sprouted — ^that 
is,  they  should  have  an  advancement  in  growth  before  planting.  The 
Potato  requires  a  deep  thoroughly  drained  light  soil,  if  the  ground 
is  new  so  much  the  better.  The  best  crop  I  ever  had  was  grown 
on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  soil,  liprht  maiden  loam.— Edward  Thomas 
GlLMAir,  Ingutre  Gardem,  Stafford, 

1.  December  in  frames,  February  outside.  Veitch's  Improved,  Ash- 
leaf,  ♦Early  May,  and  ♦Early  Bacehorse.  Soil. — For  frames  the  soil  is  a 
mixture  from  the  potting  shed  and  spent  Melon  and  Cucumber  beds, 
with  a  litpe  burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes  added,  which  I  find  suits 
them  well,  the  tubers  turning  out  as  clean  and  clear  as  I  could  wish. 
2.  March,  first  week.  American  Early  Bose.  Soil.— Our  soil  is  of 
medium  texture,  and  the  above  is  suited  so  well  that  I  grow  no  other. 
It  is  always  heavy  in  crop  and  boils  well.  8.  March,  first  week. 
Schoolmaster  and  ♦Magnum  Bonum.  Soil. — Medium.  Schoolmaster 
is  not  good  on  our  soil,  but  Magnum  Bonum  is  all  I  could  desire  both 
for  keeping  and  cooking.  It  is  also  a  heavy  cropper.  Manures  and 
Application. — Chiefly  stable  manure,  with  a  little  from  the  farm, 
which  is  trenched-in  during  autumn,  but  not  deeply.  Artificial 
manures  are  not  used  for  the  kitchen  garden.— W.  A.  Phillips, 
PatthuU  Gardens,  Wolverhampton, 

SvrFOLK.- 1.  The  first  week  in  April.  Bivers'  Boyal  Ashleaf, 
♦Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and  ♦Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Soil. — ^Medium.  2.  Secoud  week  in  April.  ♦Covent  Garden  Per- 
fiection,  ♦Beauty  of  Kent,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Queen  of  the  South. 
8.  First  week  in  March.  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  Schoolmaster,  ♦Scotch 
Champion,  and  Adirondack.  Manures  and  Application. — Good  farm- 
yard manure  well  dug  in,  or  ploughed  very  deep  in  autumn.  General 
Culture. — Dig  the  land  well  in  the  spring  just  before  planting-time, 
so  that  the  manure  may  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  After  planting, 
and  just  before  the  shaws  push  through  the  soil^  well  fork  between 
the  rows.  When  the  shaws  are  about  6  inches  hieh  earth  them  up 
with  a  hoe,  and  fork  between  them  again  after  earthing.  Plant  early 
kinds  2  feet  apart,  second  earlies  2^  feet,  late  varieties  8  feet  apart.— 
William  Ellington,  We^t  Bow  Gardens,  Sokatn, 

1.  From  the  end  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  CM  Ash- 
leaf. Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  Bivers'  Boyal  Ashleaf,  and  Myatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil. — ^Light  sandy  soil  and  not  very  rich  for  the 
first  and  second  earlies.  2.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March. 
Schoolmaster,  Lapetone,  Snowflake,  and  Dalmahoy.  8.  The  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April.  Magnum  Bonum,  Begents,  Pater- 
son's  Yictoria,  and  Beading  Hero.  Soil. — Light  shallow  sand  on 
chalk.  Manures  and  Apmication. — ^The  manure  we  use  is  from 
spent  hotbeds.  For  early  JPotatoes  it  is  dug  in  and  the  Potatoes 
planted  at  the  same  time.  The  ground  for  the  second  earlies  is 
dunged  and  dug  about  the  same  time,  and  the  Potatoes  planted  with  a 
dibble  at  the  time  stated.  The  late  varieties  receive  no  manure. — 
General  Culture. — The  early  Potatoes  are  grown  on  borders  round  the 
walls,  and  the  second  earlies  in  the  open  quarters.  They  are  planted 
2  feet  between  the  lines.  We  generally  have  a  gpod  crop  of  very 
good  quality.  The  late  Potatoes  are  planted  between  the  lines  in 
young  plantations,  of  which  we  plant  from  20  to  40  acres  every 
year.  The  ground  is  trenched  two  spits  deep,  and  with  the  exception 
of  an  inch  or  two  on  the  top  the  soil  may  oe  called  a  bright  sand. 
Ike  seta  are  planted  in  the  lines  from  16  to  18  inches  apart,  and  in  a 
moiBt  season  like  the  last  they  turn  out  well  both  in  size  and  in 
quantity.    The  flavour  cannot  be  surpassed.    In  dry  seasons,  even  a 


fortnight  of  very  hot  weather  in  the  middle  of  summer,  they  sre  a: it 
to  receive  a  check,  and  when  the  ground  is  moistened  will  bf*gin 
forming  new  tubers  on  those  that  were  checked.  They  are  rot  then 
so  good  in  quality.  The  rainfall  here  for  last  year  was  27.10  inches.— 
Albx.  Mc Arthur,  Elveden  Sail,  Thet/ord. 

1.  Early  in  March.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Mixed 
in  places,  strong  cH&j  subsoil.  2.  Mliddle  to  end  of  March.  Hunt- 
ingdon Kidney.  Manures  and  Application.  —  Stable  manure. 
The  ground  is  deeply  worked,  and  the  manure  frequently  buried  as 
it  comes  from  the  stables.  General  Culture. — Planting  is  either 
done  by  opening  a  trench  with  a  spade  or  by  dibbling,  the  holes 
bt'ing  made  not  less  than  a  foot  apart.  The  rows  for  Huntingdon 
Kidney  are  usually  a  yard  apart,  on  some  plots  6  feet,  then  a  crop  of 
Broccoli  or  winter  greens  is  planted  between  the  rows.  I  have  tried 
a  goodly  number  of  sorts,  both  round  and  kidney-shaped  varieties, 
but  on  our  soil  have  found  none  to  surpass,  and  extremely  few  to 
equal  in  allgood  qualities,  the  two  named.  With  ordinary  manage- 
ment the  Huntingdon  is  a  first-rate  keeper.  We  have  it  in  use  as 
late  in  the  season  as  old  Potatoes  are  required,  and  it  is  unifoimly 
good  in  quality  throughout.— J.  Wallis,  OrweU  Park,  Jpstoi  h, 

1.  Early  in  February.  ♦Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  Llangollen  (a 
local  name  for  a  veiy  good  kidney),  Suttons'  Bacehorse  (much 
prized  in  this  district),  and  King  Noble.  Soil. — Medium.  2.  February 
if  soil  is  in  suitable  condition ;  if  not,  early  in  March.  ♦Schoolmaster, 
Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Hanworth  SupJeHor.  8.  April.  ♦Magnum 
Bonum  and  Scotch  Champion.  Soil. — Inclined  to  heavy.  Manures 
and  Application. — The  manure  we  invariably  use  for  Potatoes  is  a 
mixture  of  manure  from  the  stables  and  d  cayed  leaves  dug  deeply 
into  the  soil  in  the  autumn.  About  February,  usually  when  we  plant 
our  earliest,  we  give  the  soil  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  other  charred 
refuse^  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  a  little  soot  being  mixed 
with  it.  General  Culture. — We  attach  great  importance  to  tho 
preparation  of  the  soil,  and  believe  in  having  the  ground  deeply 
stirred  in  autumn  and  again  well  broken  up  at  planting  tim«^. 
Our  practice  here  is  to  plant  our  earliest  varieties  80  inches  apart 
between  the  rows,  and  afterwards  plant  autumn  Oaaliflowers 
between  them.  We  invariably  have  heavy  crops  of  Potatoes,  and 
the  last  few  seasons  the  Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  hare 
been  very  large'.  We  are  curtailing  the  number  of  varieties.^  We 
have  always  grown  a  good  breadth  of  Early  Bos<>,  but  the  quali^  is 
not  good  enough,  so  Schoolmaster  is  to  be  tried  instead.  Snowflake 
was  also  planti^  to  a  moderate  extent,  but  the  produce  these  last  two 
seasons  his  not  been  satishictory.  Onr  late  varieties  are  ^own  in  'a 
field,  which  is  manured  and  ploughed  as  early  as  convenient  in  ths 
autumn,  and  again  well  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  broken  np  at  plant- 
ing time,  planting  in  stetches  in  preference  to  on  the  flat.  For  a  1 
our  crops  we  use  moderately  sized  whole  tubers,  which  we  keep  on 
shelves  exposed  to  the  light. — Jambs  Bolb,  Somerleyton  Hall,  Lowestt/t. 

SlTRRET.— 1.  Last  week  in  February.  Fox's  Seeding,  King  of 
Earlies,  Early  Ashleaf,  and  ♦Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Ve«-y 
shallow  and  dry,  with  a  chalk  subsoil.  2.  Third  or  fourth  week  in 
March.  King  of  Potatoes,  ♦Schoolmaster,  ♦Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
Bresee's  Prolific.  8.  First  or  s^  cond  week  in  March.  Que*  n  of  the 
Yalley,  Bed-skin  Flourball,  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  and  Scotch  Champion. 
Manures  and  Application. — Mixed  pig,  cow,  and  horse  manure  is 
ploughed  in  during  winter  and  the  land  well  scarified  in  the  sprine. 
General  Culture,— The  Potatoes  are  dibb  d  in  after  the  plough  ;  then 
the  horse  hoes  are  used  freely  during  the  growing  season  before  being 
earthed  up  with  the  moulding  plough.  I  generally  plant  about  forty- 
eight  vanetie8.--C.  Obman,  Bailiff,  8,M.D.  Schools,  SiUton, 

1.  As  early  in  March  as  possible.  Early  Coldstream,  Yeitch's 
Improved  Ashleaf,  and  Early  Bird.  Soil.— Light,  cha^k  subsoil  within 
12  inches  in  most  parts  of  the  garden.  2.  Middle  of  March.  Schoo^ 
master,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Woodstock 
Kidney.  8.  Middle  to  end  of  March.  Suttons'  Beading  Hero  (mo^t 
excellent),  Yicar  of  Laleham,  Grampian, and  Scotch  Champion  (for  field 
and  market^.  Scotch  Champions  come  of  fine  quality  on  the  lightest 
ground,  and  seldom  take  disease :  on  heavier  soil  they  grow  coarstr 
and  are  more  liable  to  disease.  Manures  and  Application. — Potatoes 
are  planted  on  parts  of  the  garden  to  which  manure  was  applied  f  ^r 
other  crops  the  previous  year.  For  field  cultivation  farmyard  manure 
is  placed  on  the  stubble  in  autumn  and  ploughed  in,  ploughed  again 
in  March,  and  planted  after  the  plough.  No  artificial  manure  is  used. 
General  Culture.— In  the  spring  of  1882 1  planted  thirty-two  varieties, 
including  many  new  kinds,  some  of  which  proved  tender  and  require 
rich  ground  :  others  I  intend  to  try  again  in  other  situations.  I,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  American  varieties  are  not  suitable  to  this 
soil,  all  being  of  poor  flavour  and  subject  to  disea«»e,  though  many 
of  them  are  heavy  croppers.— Olivbr  Goldsmith,  The  Gardens, 
PoUsden,  Dorking, 

1.  Generally  last  week  in  February.  ♦Bivers'  Boyal  Ashleaf, 
•Myatt's  Prolific  Ashloaf,  Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  and  Early 
Hammersmith.  Soil. — ^Light,  and  a  tendency  to  being  sandy.  2.  First 
week  in  March.  ♦Early  Bose,  ♦Beauty  of  Hebron,  ♦Bector  of  Wood- 
stock, and  Suttons'  Earlv  Begent  Soil.— Medium  loam.  8.  First 
and  second  week  in  March.  ♦Magnum  Bonum.  ♦Schoolmaster, 
♦Scotch  Champion,  and  Suttons'  Bed-skin  Flourball.  Manures  and 
Application.— The  land  is  ridged,  and  good  decomposed  farmyard 
manure  is  spread  between  the  ridges  a  month  before  planting.  General 


ODitnre. — Tha  stubble  U  pIongli«d  np  u  aatlj  u  pouibla  Id  tha 
ftatnmo,  oat  aoroai  with  Uie  plaagh  ia  Jkhiuut,  itbU  dngged  or 
■oarified  sud  huroirod,  Susllj  throwing  it  in  rldgea,  and  manara  ii 
laid  between  if  pouibla  a  month  prenani  to  pluCing.  It  ia  kept 
perfaetlj  clean  bj  boeine,  aad  the  plants  are  wall  banked  ap.— Taoa. 
BlLLBSOa,  T&a  CfardeiUjl^onnici  Fart,  Chtam. 

1.  Fsbcuary  SOth.  Old  Aahlsaf,  Vsitch'e  Improied  A«hlea(, 
Walnnt-leaTed  Eidnej,  FertTtold  Barl;,  and  Bsantj  o(  Hebron. 
Boil. — LtEht  aaDdr  loam.  Z.  Eatl;  in  Haceh.  Schoolmaster,  Snow- 
flake,  Walker'*  Earlj  Begent,  and  Covent  Osrden  Perfection. 
8.  Uaich  30th.  The  old  Tork  Begeat  Scotch  Champion,  Magnnm 
Bonnm,  and  Pateraoa's  Ylctoria.  Manures  and  Application.— 
WelMecayed  good  atable  maanre,  Earlr  Tarietiea  are  planted 
S  fast  apart  in  the  rows,  second  Tariaties  S  feat,  late  Tarieties  4  feet. 
Oaneral  Caltnia.— All  well  earthed  as  soon  aa  clear  from  weeds  at 
4  to  6  inches  out  of  the  gronnd.  William  Sbkp,  AUmryPark 
Oardaii,  G%ildford. 

1.  First  week  in  March  tor  all  of  them.  Veitch'a  ImprOTCd  Ash- 
leaf,  Birers'  Boyal  Aehteat,  and  ■Earl;  Rose.  8oiL— Sand;  and 
ratb^r  light,  hnt  rarj  mnoh  inclined  to  cue  hard  dnring  the  sommer 
months.  2.  Wa  do  not  grow  second  earlj  Tarieties.  ai  tbe  early  and 
lata  Tarieties  hare  answec  all  the  purposee  rrqoirod.  3.  •Scotch 
Champion,  'SuttOEs'  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Faterson'a  Victoria. 
MaDoree  and  Application.— Wall-decajed  stable  msnnre  Is  employed, 
mixed  with  equal  portiona  of  soil  from  tha  gaidei  refuse  heap. 
Qanaial  Culture, — We  spread  the  compost  orer  the  gronnd,  and  then 
well  dig  it  and  dibble  in  the  Potatoes  in  rowa  8  feet  apart— B.  J. 
Batmav,  Belmbary,  Darting. 

1.  From  end  of  January  till  middle  of  March.  'Teitch's  ImproTed 
Aahleaf,  "Foi's  Seedling,  Giant  King,  and  Royal  Ashlesf.  Soil— 
Light  sandy  loam.  2.  March  and  early  in  April.  *Rint<iul's  Early 
Don,  Dalmahoy,  "Orampian,  and  'Magnnm  Bonnm,  the  last  in  pome 
leaeons  is  good  to  ase  when  being  dug.  8.  April  and  early  in  May. 
•MaBnumBonam,*TictoriB,'DnnbarReeent,Bnd Champion.  Manures 
andApplication.-abortBtablemanuremiiedwitbold  hotbed  materials. 
Sometimes  tbe  sets  dibbled  in  after  the  gronnd  is  dressed  and  dng. 
I  Gad  the  beet  results  after  dressing  the  sets  as  they  arc  planted,  lay- 
ing on  the  manure  and  digging  the  ground  as  we  plant.  General 
Onltute. — I  should  prefer  to  taaTo  all  tbe  planting  done  by  tbe  middle 
of  April,  but  we  are  obliged  to  wait  till  the  green  regetablea  are 
romoTed,  I  ha»a  always  had  late  Rose  of  very  good  quality  here, 
and  a  first-rate  cropper,  but  this  season  it  is  Quite  nneatabfe,  and 
most  of  tha  other  Americans  are  the  same.  I  bare  grown  the  old 
Foctyfold  for  several  ^ears,  bat  during  the  last  tew  aeasona  tha  crop 
haa  decreased,  otherwise  it  ia  one  ot  tha  beat  midaeason  Potatoes. 
Uagnum  Bonum  is  here  ot  extra  fine  quality,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  beat  PoUtoee  for  market  ot  table,  and  wa  bare  acarcely  had  a 
diaaaaed  tnber.— Joaa  BnnHmr,  Th<  Derpdtot  Cardtn;  Dtrkiag. 

TOUNU  GABDENEBS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  iiitere«t  the  articles  od  gordeniDg  and 
gardenera.  As  a  young  ganlencr,  baring  spent  over  seven  years 
in  bothlea  at  various  pfacca,  I  never  met  young  men  generally  ai 
described  by  "  O.  B."  on  page  134.  Head  gardeners,  as  is  stated 
OD  page  1T2,  would  not  tolemte  ansteady  men  ;  and,  farther,  I 
venture  to  say  that  as  a  rule  yoang  gardeners  compara  faronrablj 
with  any  other  class  of  men.  In  referenoe  to  "  O.  H.'s  "  enggea- 
tion  on  libraries,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  any  way  tbe  want  ot 
books  that  keeps  young  men  from  reading.  Books  sad  papers 
DDon  gardening  are  so  aamoroua  and  cheap  that  with  the  oatjay 
of  a  few  coppers  weekly  information  can  be  had  on  every  useful 
topic  ;  yet  libraries  ia  gardens  would  bo  a  great  boon  to  many. 

There  are  more  failures  by  tbe  want  of  perseTerance  than  of 
ability,  and  no  one  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries.  I  would 
urge  every  younggardeaet  to  study  the  writings  of  their  superiors, 
and  consider  who  is  to  eapply  the  succeeding  generation  with  tbe 
privileges  we  now  enjoy.  Young  men  ahould  ecdeavonr  by  every 
possible  means  to  make  themselves  competent  to  take  the  places 
of  those  who  by  their  dili^noe  and  perseveiance  gained  their 
diitiactioD.  Those  amongst  us  who  think  more  ot  seeking  night 
tfaan  gaining  knowledge  had  better  leave  the  ranks,  as  they  will 
do  no  good  for  theiziselves  nor  to  the  calling  with  which  tbey  are 
coQoected. — J.  B. 


that  might  enable  n*  to  havB  Melon*  all  the  year  lound  wlthoat 
the  aid  o(  exeeMive  firing  or  tha  electric  light  T    Captain  Boraaby 


in  producing  air  dry  enoagh  and  also  oool  enongb.  Tbe  i 
who  ^all  invent  a  method  or  raise  a  variety  that  shall  enable  ns 
to  keep  Melons  like  some  of  our  Orapes  from  Septembec  till 
spring  will  confer  a  boon  on  us,  whereat  growing  them  in 
winter  by  hot  water  and  the  electric  light  will  be  no  boon. 
The  one  system  is  excessively  costly,  the  other  should  be  inex- 
pensive. Is  there  any  reason  why  this  should  not  be  realised  J 
So  far  aa  flavour  and  traittnlness  is  oonoemed  improTements  are 
hardly  possible.  But  let  raisers  now  devote  their  energies  to 
produoe  a  Melon  that  may  be  kept  to  serve  with  Lady  Downe's 
Qrape  in  Harrh,  and  the  horticnltnral  world  will  be  indebted  to 
him  Indeed.  Even  supposing  only  the  first  step  be  taken  along 
the  road  we  have  indicated,  the  goal  may  one  day  be  reached.— 
In  VALID. 


PKESERVINO  MELONS. 
Latelt.  to  pass  the  time,  I  had  occasion  to  read  BnToaby's 
"  Bide  to  Khiva,"  and  could  not  help  wondering  bow  the  Ehivans 
manage  to  keep  Melons  fresh  and  well  flavoured  all  through  their 
almost  arctic  winter.  At  the  end  of  January  he  fotind  them  plen- 
tifid  in  the  bsEaars,  and  pronounced  Ibem  to  be  better  flavoured 
than  any  he  ever  taated  in  Eogland.  Whether  this  was  owing  to 
his  having  tasted  nothing  in  the  fruit  way  for  some  time,  or  was 
leally  owing  to  their  excellence,  may  be  a  question,  for  those 
brooght  home  were  by  no  means  firtt-cUss.  Bat  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  kind  might  be  possessed  of  valuable  keeping  qualities 


Mb.  Shirley  Hibobrd  will  give  a  lbctubb  on  Amabtllisb 
at  tbe  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Hortlenltnial  Society  on  loeaday 
next  at  3  p.h. 

A   DoBCBEBTsR  correspondent,  "  Cmi,"  asks  if  any  ot 

our  readers  will  kindly  say  if  they  And  cocos-nut  fibre  refuse  a 
harbour  for  woodlice.  They  are  a  perfect  pest  in  his  garden,  and 
he  woald_  not  like  to  introduce  the  stuff  it  tbey  are  at  all.'partial 
to  it. 

Tbb  dates  of  the  KEWOASTLE-ON-TTNa  Flowbb  SHOWS 

for  the  present  year  are  fixed  as  fallows  :— Spring  Show,  May  2nd 
and  3rd ;  tJommer  Show,  July  25tb,  2Cth,  and  27lh. 

A  coRBESPONDKNT  thui  allade*  to    Cabdifp   Castlb 

CiTCUKBBB  :  "  For  handsomeness,  fertility,  and  hardinest  allow 
me  to  recommend  this  variety.  I  grew  it  last  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  those  who  have  not  yet  made  its  acquaiotanoe  I 
wotild  say.  Do  so," 

It  has  been  decided  to  open  a  lubacription  for  a  memorial 

to  the  late  Hb.  John  Badlbb,  and  that  this  should  chiefly  take 
tbe  form  ot  a  fand  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Sadler's 
widow  and  family  of  seven  children,  who,  in  conseqnence  of  hit 
sadly  premature  decease  (at  the  age  of  4E)  are  left  altogether  in* 
adequately  provided  for.  Dr.  William  Craig,  F.K.S.E.,  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Hedica,  Edinburgh  B,:bool  of  Hedicioe  (address^ 
T,  Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh),  is  appointed  Treasorer,  and  em- 
powered to  receive  subscriptions. 

IH    Messes.    Qabbawat'b   Dnrdham    Down   Nurseriei^ 

Bristol,  we  recently  noticed  a  very  useful  strain  ot  Cihbbabias. 
Tbey  were  remarkably  dwarf,  and  produced  heads  of  large 
well-formed  flowers  of  a  variety  of  colonrs.  Such  a  strain  of 
Cinerarias  are  well  adapted  for  oonservalory  decoration,  and 
tor  market  purposes  must  prove  valuable.  Double  Cinerarias 
are  also  well  represented,  and  seedlings,  which  though  inferior  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  and  other  named  varieties  in  the  house  with 
them,  are  still  very  lerviceable.  In  another  honse  a  good  batch 
of  Begonia  Boexlii  was  noteworthy.  This  will  in  time  become 
equally  ss  popular  as  the  old  and  perpetual-flowering  Begonia 
nitida,  which  it  resembles,  with  tbe  important  exception  ot  pro- 
ducing large  tnwea  of  bright  scarlet  Sowers,  instead  of  the  pale 
rose-coloured  blooms  which  we  are  most  aocnstomed  to. 

A    COBBESPONDBNT   itritea  —  "  With  reference   to  D^ 

Fatkbsoh'b  vote  oh  hatebial  tob  pottinq  Obchids  in,  baa 
that  gentleman  never  tried  the   roots  of  ttroag-growiDg  Feint 
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rach  as  Lutna  Filix«mM  and  L.  dilatata  ?  I  have  employed  the 
aboye  for  MTeral  years  back.  A  most  sacceaefal  Orchid  grower 
in  the  Doctor's  own  neighbonrhood  also  employs  Fern  roots,  with 
great  satisfaction.  I  had  the  pleasnre  of  yisitiog  the  collection 
nnder  his  care  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  some  remarkably 
well-grown  plants,  the  cool  Orchids  especially." 

Mb.  John  Cabtsb,  Keighley,  writes— "It  may  interest 

some  of  yonr  readers  to  hear  that  after  trying  of  many  plants 
I  do  not  fiad  any  so  effective  for  edging  either  garden  or  shrub- 
bery as  Ck>TONBASTSR  uiOROPHTLLA.  Small  and  yonng  plants 
planted  in  April,  abont  a  foot  apart  and  pegged  down,  form  a 
graceful  bordering  in  a  few  weeks.  Daring  the  summer  the 
longer  growths  should  be  shortened  with  secateurs,  and  in  future 
years  kept  in  any  form  to  suit  the  taste.  The  flowers  and  red 
berries  give  a  pleasing  appearance  during  many  months.  Cotone- 
aster  has  not  the  stiff  formal  appearance  of  Box,  nor  the  sombre- 
nesB  of  Ivy.** 

The  twelfth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Tkddinoton  Royal 

HOBTICULTUBAL  SooiETT  is  announced  for  Wednesday,  July  4tb, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Bushey  Park  Cottage. 
Ninety-three  classes  are  provided,  eighty-three  being  in  three 
sections,  for  nurseiymen,  amateurs,  and  cottagers  respectively, 
the  remaining  ten  being  special  classes,  in  which  the  prizes  are 
contributed  by  local  supporters  of  the  Society.  Plants,  flowers, 
fruit",  and  vegetables  are  all  liberally  provided  for.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Society  appears  to  be  very  satisfactory,  for  the 
financial  account  gives  a  balance  of  £22  14#.  to  its  credit,  an 
improvement  of  about  £4  on  last  year. 

**  F.  W.  B.'*  writes  to  us  as  follows  relative  to  the  NOX- 

ACKNOWLKDOMBKT    OF     EXTRACTS    FROM    OUR    COLUMNS,     and 

published  elsewhere : — ''  As  you  were  so  generous  as  to  believe  of 
me,  in  the  Journal  of  last  week,  page  224,  the  non-acknowledg- 
ment of  the  paragraphs  referred  to  was  indeed  quite  uninten- 
tional— ^in  fact,  as  yon  suggest,  a  pure  accident  on  my  part. 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  omission  was  entirely  my  own, 
whatever  of  responsibility  there  is  must  rest  on  my  own  shoulders. 
As  the  articles  in  question  are  likely  to  reappear  in  book  form  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  an  opportunity  is  still  left  to  me 
to  make  some  little  reparation  in  the  matter.'*  This  is  jast 
such  a  frank  acknowledgment  as  we  expected.  Vfe  have  had 
further  letters  on  the  subject  of  "  manufactured  "  articles,  and  it  is 
clear  from  them  that  the  practice  does  not  meet  with  general 
approval. 

An   American    contemporary   states    that    Strawberries 

and  green  Peas,  fresh  picked,  from  Florida  are  now  on  sale  in 
some  of  the  markets.  Hothouse  Tomatoes  of  insignificant  size 
are  retailing  at  1  dollar  (4#.  2d.)  per  pound,  and  Cucumbers 
3  dollars  (12«.  6i.)  per  dozen.  Twenty-three  quarts  of  Straw- 
berries from  Florida  were  recently  sold  in  New  York  at  from 
1  dollar  to  5  dollars  a  quart. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  by  the  schedule  before  us  that 

the  Northamptonshire  Hobticultural  Society,  which  held 
its  first  show  last  year,  is  in  a  satisfactory  state,  the  income  of 
the  year — £753  9i.  3i.— having  exceeded  the  expenditare  by 
nearly  £200.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  this  year  on  August 
6th  and  7th  in  Delapr^  Park,  the  schedule  containing  125  classes. 
Prizes  of  £10,  £6,  and  £3  are  offered  for  twelve  stove  or  green- 
bouse  plants,  and  £3  is  offered  as  the  first  prize  for  a  miscel- 
laneous collection.  These  prizes  and  some  others  for  Ferns  and 
fine-foliaged  plants  are  open  to  non-members  on  payment  of  an 
entrance  fee  of  lOf.  6d,  In  connection  with  the  Society  a  seed- 
ling Potato  exhibition  will  be  held  on  August  6th  and  7cb,  an 
exhibition  of  bees  and  apiarian  appliances  to  be  .held  at  the 
same  time. 


—  In  the  issue  of  Vllliutration  Jlorticole  for  February 
excellent  coloured  figures  are  given  of  Dendrobium  bigibbum 
and  CrpRiPEDiUM  Lawrenceanum,  two  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  Orchi  U,  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Australian  Orchids,  its  large  racemes  of  crimson  flowers  being 
very  attractive.  Cypripedium  Ijawrenceanum  is  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  finest  of  the  marble-leaved  species,  the  dorsal  tepal 
being  of  great  size,  rounded,  white  streaked  regularly  from  apex 
to  base  with  warm  purplish-crimson ;  the  lip  is  also  of  a  fine 
purple  hue. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  above  periodical  is  given  a 

coloured  representation  of  Aralia  gemma,  a  New  Caledonian 
species  introduced  by  M.  Linden  in  1875.  It  has  long,  graceful, 
pinnate  leaves,  the  pinnss  being  small  but  deeply  and  irregularly 
cut,  imparting  a  very  distinct  appearance  to  the  planf.  It  is 
said  to  succeed  well  in  a  greenhouse,  or  perhaps  preferably  in  a 
temperature  intermediate  between  a  stove  and  that  of  the  house 
mentioned.  It  is  very  easily  grown,  thriving  in  a  compost  of 
peat,  leaf  soil,  light  loam,  and  sand. 

We  have  received  the  schedule  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society's  Shows  during  the  present 
year.  The  spring  Exhibition  will  be  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
April,  the  summer  Exhibition  on  July  lltb,  and  the  autumn  Show 
on  September  12  th  and  13th.  The  classes  are  very  numerous, 
and  have  been  judiciously  framed  with  the  object  of  enabling 
the  greatest  number  of  exhibitors  to  compete,  while  the  prizes 
are  good  without  being  sensational.  The  amount  offered  in 
139  classes  at  the  spring  Show  is  £258,  in  103  classes  at  the 
summer  Show  £207,  and  in  148  classes  at  the  autumn  Show  £240. 
At  the  first-named  Show  £5  is  provided  for  the  best  table  of 
plants,  and  a  similar  sum  for  six  Azaleas.  At  the  autumn 
Exhibition  £5  is  the  chief  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  and  £6 
for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes.  The  Corporation  of  Edinburgh 
also  contributes  £12  in  three  prizes  for  Grapes.  The  Shows  are 
open  to  all  competitors,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not, 
and  the  commendable  practice  is  adopted  of  paying  the  priza 
money  on  the  days  of  the  Shows.  The  finances  of  the  Society 
are  in  a  healthy  state,  there  being  a  balance  of  upwards  of  £330 
over  the  disbursements  of  the  year. 

A  HANDSOME  folding  writing  cabinet  with  the  following 

address  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Mann  at  the  New  Somerby 
Literary  Institute  (the  Bev.  W.  Nash  in  the  chair)  accompanied 
with  a  purse  containing  £10,  on  the  occasion  of  his  removal 
from  St.  Yincent*8,  Grantham,  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Denton  Hall,  Grantham.  "  Dear  Sir,— We  have  great  pleasure  in 
waiting  upon  you  to  ask  you  to  accept  the  above-mentioned 
testimonial  as  a  small  token  of  our  appreciation  of  the  high  pro- 
fessional qualifications  you  have  attained  as  a  member  of  our 
ancient  craft,  which  have  been  so  fully  proved  to  the  horticultural 
community  in  the  many  successful  achievements  which  have 
attended  your  career  as  an  exhibitor,  and  by  certificates  &c., 
which  have  been  awarded  you  by  the  Eojal  Horticultural  Society. 
Also  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  you  as 
head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Homsby  at  St.  Vincent's,  an  establishment 
with  which  your  name  will  long  be  remembered,  especially  by 
those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  live  under  jou  as  foremen 
and  pupils  of  your  training.  We  beg  to  offer  you  our  united 
congratulations  on  your  appointment  to  the  charge  you  are  about 
to  undertake  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  that  confidence  whi?h 
has  been  placed  in  you  by  both  employer  and  those  employed 
under  you  (in  the  situation  to  which  yon  are  about  to  say  fare- 
well) may  be  vouchsafed  to  you  in  the  position  on  which  you  are 
shortly  to  enter,  bearing  with  you  the  best  wishes  of  the  friends 
who  have  so  liberally  supported  this  our  united  offering. — 
(Signed)  Stephen  Dayies,  on  behalf  of  the  Subscribers.*' 
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It  has  been  decided  bj  the  Chaznbie  Sjndicale  of  Belgian 

HoTticnltnristB  to  organise  at^Qhent  an  intbbnational  mestikg 
OF  HOBTICULTUBISTS  on  the  oocauon  of  the  qninqoennial  Ezhi* 
bition  which'  opens  on  April  16th.  This  meeting  has  for  object 
to  offer  to  the  horticulturists  of  all  nations  an  occasion  to  discuss 
mutually  a  few  of  the  intricate  questions  connected  with  the 
development  of  their  industry  and  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merciid  relations.  Two^main  points  are  already  inscribed  as 
business  of  *the  day — one  bearing  upon  the  state  the  horticultural 
trade  is  placed  in  by  the  Berne  Phylloxera  Conyention ;  the  other 
of  the  necessity  that  common  action  of  all  horticulturists  of  the 
different  coimtries  should  be  taken,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
protection  and  advantages  the  horticultural  industry  has  a  lawful 
right  to.  Entertainments  and  excursions  will  be  organised  to  the 
different  horticultural  centres  of  Belgium  at  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting.  A'reduction  of  50  per  cent  is  allowed  on  the  Belgian 
state  railway  lines,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  have  the  same 
favour  allowed  from  foreign  ones,  A  Congress  member  ticket  will 
be  addressed  to'each  adherent  to  enable  him  to  partake  of  all  ad- 
vantages connected  with  his  adhesion.  No  special  imposition  is 
claimed  of  the  ^Congress  adherents,  but  only  persons  connected 
with  horticulture.by  their  interests  or  their  known  sympathies  for 
horticulture  are  invited.  All  who  desire  to  join  in  this  Ck)ngres8 
can  obtain  the  requisite  forms  from  M.  Edm.  de  Potter,  Secretary, 
Chambre  Syndicale  des  Horticulteurs,  Ohent,  Belgium. 


BRISTOL  SPRING  SHOW. 

MaBCH  14th  and  16TH. 


Thb  thirteenth  annual  spring  Exhibition  of  the  Bristol  Chiysan- 
themnm  and  Spring  Show  Society,  held  as  usual  in  the  Victoria 
Booms,  Clifton,  was  in  every  respect  most  successfnl.  It  is  true  the 
extremely  cold  weather  prevailing  had  the  effect  of  keeping  away 
many  large  and  valuable  plants,  and  from  the  same  cause  the  attrac- 
tive groups  usually  exhibited  bv  the  Messrs.  Maule  it  Son  were 
absent :  yet  the  large  plants  exhibited  well  filled  all  the  centres  of 
the  tables,  and  formed  admirable  backgrounds  to  the  long  and  wide 
bands  of  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  plants. 

H^adntliis  were  shown  in  extraordinary  numbers,  of  good  average 
quality,  and  were  the  great  attraction  of  the  meeting.  Many  most 
creditable  examples  were  staged ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  noteworthy, 
seeing  that  Hyacinths  are  much  complained  of  this  year,  owing,  it  is 
presumed,  to  imperfect  rii>ening  of  the  bulbs.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  apparent  of  this  in  the  premier  prize  collection  of  eighteen 
Hyacinths  and  twelve  Tnlips  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Marsh,  gardener  to 
M.  Dnnlop,  Esq.^  as  these  would  have  been  difficult  to  surpass  at  any 
time,  BO  exceptionally  fine  were  they.  In  addition  to  the  special 
prize  of  three  guineas  offered  by  the  Treasurer.  W.  Derham,  Esq.,  the 
^nightian  silver  medal  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Marsh^his  being  offered  for  the  best  twelve  Hya- 
cinths in  axiy  class.  These  consisted  of  Leonidas^  Prince  of  Wales, 
Czar  Peter,  Pieneman,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  Emg  of  the  Blues, 
Lilnnooence,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Lord  JHxbj,  L'Or  d'Aus- 
tralie.  Mont  Blanc,  and  Gigantea ;  whUe  the  best  pots  of  Tulips, 
equally  as  well  grown,  were  of  White  Pottebakker,  Keyser's  Eroon, 
Proserpine,  Yellow  Pottebakker,  and  Yellow  Tonmesol.  Mr.  G. 
Howe,  gardener  to  L.  Fry.  Esq.,  was  an  excellent  second,  the  spikes 
of  Hyacinths  Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Derby,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Blondin,  Fabiola,  and  Mont  Blanc  being  most  noteworthy,  and  his 
Tulips  were  generally  fairly  good.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Fox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hurle,  for  an  even  and  good  collection.  Two 
others  also  staged  meritorious  collections.  Mr.  Marsh  also  staged 
the  first-prize  ^oup  in  the  well-filled  class  for  twelve  Hyadntiis, 
distinct,  these  mcluding  good  examples  of  Jenny  Deans,  Grandeur 
ik  Merveille,  Lina,  and  Macaulay.  Mr.  G.  Webley  followed  closely 
with  spikes  remarkably  sturdy,  the  bells  being  well  developed.  His 
best  were  Lord  Derby,  Pieneman,  Baron  von  Tnyll,  Leonidas,  and 
Ida.  Mr.  E.  8.  Cole,  gardener  to  W.  Pethick,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the 
third  prize  for  a  very  slightly  inferior  group,  and  an  extra  prise  was 
deservedlyawarded  to  Mr.  G.  Howe. 

Mr.  G.  Webley  took  the  first  of  the  special  prizes  offered  by  the 
Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.  for  twelve  single  Hyacinths  in  four  colours, 
the  exhibitor's  examples  of  King  of  the  Blues,  Sir  H.  BEavelodc,  Yon 
Schiller,  Czar  Peter,  Grandeur  i^  Merveille,  and  La  Grandeur  being 
remarkable  for  the  stoutness  of  spike  and  correspondingly  good 
foliage.  Mr.  C.  Taggett  followed  with  very  similar  varieties  well 
grown,  while  Mr.  Marsh  was  awarded  the  third  prize  for  good  ei^ 
amples.  The  first  of  the  prizes  offered  by  J.  D.  Weston,  l^q.,  for 
twelve  Hyacinths  in  pairs  of  six  distinct  varieties  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  Taggett  for  shghUy  drawn  but  otherwise  excellent  pairs  of 
King  of  the  Blues,  Madame  Yan  der  Hoop,  La  Grandeur,  Lord  Ma- 


caulay, Baron  von  Tuyll,  and  Florence  Nightingale,     The  secon 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Howe,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  F.  P«ny» 
gardener  to  H.  C.  Miles,  Esq.,  both  well  deserving  the  awards.    The 
best  six  Hyacinths,  distinct,  were  staged  by  Mr.  £.  S.  Cole,  he  having 
Queen  of  the  Hyacinths.  Czar  Peter,  Mont  Blanc,  and  C  Dickens  in 

food  condition.  Mr.  G.  Milling,  gardener  to  Miss  Bichardaon,  and 
[r.  W.  Lintem.  gardener  to  W.  Butler,  Esq.,  took  the  remainiag 
prizes  in  the  oraer  named,  these  and  several  others  staging  creditably. 
The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Burgess  for  twelve  HyaolnthB  in  not 
less  than  six  varieties  brought  together  an  excellent  class.  Mr.  W. 
Dobson  was  first  with  massive  spues,  but  pips  small,  the  best  bc^g 
Ida,  King  of  the  Blues,  Alba  superbissima,  and  Mont  Blanc  Mr. 
Marsh  was  a  good  second :  and  Mr.  W.  Rye,  gardener  to  J.  Derham, 
Esq.,  took  the  third  prize  for  a  neat  brightly  coloured  group. 

With  four  pots  of  single  Tulips  in  a  large  class  Mr.  G.  Millinert 
gardener  to  Miss  Richardson,  took  first  honours,  his  examples  of 
White  Pottebakker,  Yermillon  Brillant,  Kcyser's  Kroon  jjnd  Proser- 
pine being  even  and  good  in  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Webley  was 
placed  second,  lus  collection  including  good  pots  of  Chiysolora  and 
White  Pottebakker.  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  gardener  to  B.  H.  Symes,  Esq., 
was  placed  third  for  a  very  dwarf  even  lot.  In  the  oorrespondmg 
class  for  double  Tulips  Mr.  C.  Taggett  took  the  lead  with  weU-grown 
examples  of  Bex  Bubrorum,  Imperator  Rubrorum,  and  Bed  and  Yellow 
Toumesol.  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  W.  Fox  took  the  remaining  nrizes  in 
the  order  named,  and  these  two  exhibitors  were  respectively  first  and 
second  with  six  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

A  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  four  guineas  was  offered  for  the  best 
group  of  plants  in  bloom,  exclusive  of  Orchids,  and  this  was  easily 


Spirssas,  and  bulbous-rooted  plants.  Mr.  F.  Perry  followed  with  a  more 
flatly  arranged  yet  showy  group,  in  which  Bhododendrons,  B^gian 
and  Indian  Azaleas  figured  largely  ;  he  was  also  the  only  exhibitor 
of  a  bank  of  plants  in  which  Orchids  were  admitted,  and  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  and  Knightian  bronae  medal  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  Cypripedium  viUoeam, 
C.  Boxalli,  C.  barbatum,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrss,  Cattieya  deli- 
cata.  C.  Trianss,  Dendrobinm  nobue,  Lycsste  Skinneri,  Lsslia  harpo- 

5hylla,  and  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  the  latter  being  remarkably  good. 
'he  bcMt  specimen  Orchid,  a  Dendrobinm  nobile,  measuring  from  3  to 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  crowded  with  blooms,  was  staged  by  Mr.  K 
Miller,  gardener  to  F.  Tagart,  Esq. ;  the  next  best,  a  large  pan  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  equally  flowered,  being  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Perry. 
The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens,  gardener  to  &  Bnd- 
gett,  Esq.  Prizes  were  offered  by  A.  Baker,  Eeq.^  for  six  Ferns,  Mr. 
Bannister,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Y.  Ames,  Esq.,  secunng  the  first  for  fine 
healthy  specimens  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  formosum,  Gymno- 
grammas,  and  Blechnum  ooroovadense,  while  Mr.  H.  E.  Ward  followed 
very  closely  with  somewhat  similar  varieties.  The  latter  exhibitor 
reversed  the  position  in  the  class  for  four  fine-foliaged  plants,  as  he 
secured  the  premier  award  for  medium-sized  but  healthy  and  highly 
coloured  specimens  of  Croton  Weismanni,  Anthurinm  czystallinnm, 
Ananassa  satira  variegata,  and  Maranta  zebrina ;  Mr.  Bannister  was 
a  good  second.  The  oest  six  ornamental-foliaged  plants,  which  in- 
cluded large  specimens  of  Croton  interruptum,  Latania  borbonica, 
and  Pandanus  Yeitchii  were  shown  by  Mr.Bye,Mr.S.Bndgett  taking 
the  second  prize  for  a  creditable  group.  Special  prizes  were  offerea 
by  P.  H.  Yanghan,  Esq.,  for  a  single  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse 
plant  in  flower,  and  the  first  of  these  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Howe 
with  a  grandly  bloomed  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  the  second  prize 
going  to  Mr.  Perry  for  a  very  good  Gtenetyllis  tnlipifera.    Forced 


drons.  Large  Azaleas  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  C  Taggett  and 
E.  S.  Cole,  who  took  the  principal  prizes.  Numbers  of  beautifully 
flowered  Azaleas,  suitable  for  table  decoration,  were  shown,  the  best 
pair  by  Mr.  Brignt.  Table  plants  and  small  Ferns  are  always  well 
shown  at  Bristol,  and  include  neat  well-coloured  Dracenas,  Pandanus 
Yeitchii,  Aralias,  Crotons,  and  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  giacillimum, 

A.  farleyense,  Lomaria  gibba,  and  other  Ferns.  In  these  classes  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Loosemore,  gardener  to  W. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  Mr.  E.  Miller,  Mr.  Bannister,  Mr.  S.  Bndgett,  and  Mr. 
Pri^aux. 

Cinerarias  were  shown  unusually  well,  and  better  plants  than 
Mr.  F.  Edwards's,  gardener  to  J.  Lysaght,  Esq..  the  premier  exhi- 
bitor, would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  heads  oi  large  well-formed 
blooms  averaged  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  those  staged  by  Mr.  N. 
Hockey,  gardener  to  H.  Mordan,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  M,  Cole,  gardener  to 

B.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  were  only  slightly  inferior.  Chinese  Primulas, 
again,  both  double  and  single-flowering,  were  very  fine,  the  first  and 
secona  prizes  for  the  former  being  taken  respectively  by  Mr.  G.  Howe 
and  Mr.  Bye ;  and  with  the  singles  Messrs.  W.  Lintern  and  H.  K. 
Ward  were  deservedly  suooessful.  Lilies  of  the  Yalley  were  remark- 
ably well  shown  by  Messrs.  Howe  and  G.  fibelton,  gardener  to 
W.  K.  Wait,  Esq. ;  Marie  Louise  Yiolets  by  Messrs.  Pethick  and 
H.  K.  Ward ;  Chrclamens  by  Messrs.  Howe  ana  W.  Bye ;  and  Tricolor 
Geraniums  by  Mr.  C.  Taggett. 

Hand  and  button-hole  bouquets  and  vases  of  cut  flowers  are  in« 
variably  well  represented  at  these  shows,  and  were  very  attractive 
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and  good  on  this  occasion.  As  a  rule  the  bouquets  were  too  closely 
packed,  but  as  regards  shape  and  the  quality  of  flowers  employed 
they  were  perfect.  Messrs.  Looeemore,  E.  Miller,  gardener  to  F.  Ta- 
gart,  B8q.,and  J.  Goddard  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named  for 
bouquets  from  which  Orchids  were  excluded ;  and  in  another  class 
S^^i!^  i^^PS'i?  ^®'*®  proved  by  Mrs.  Yates  Stevens,  Messrs.  W. 
ifctnick,  Jii.  Miller,  and  J.  Loosemore  secured  the  awards.  The  vases 
of  flowers  for  table  decoration  were  extremely  light  and  elegant,  very 
choice  flowers  predominating.  The  prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
T.  Pewe,  W.  Pethick,  and  W.  Butler  in  the  order  named.  Cut  Roses 
were  fairly  well  shown,  and  included  an  excellent  stand  of  Teas 
from  Mr.  Gowmg,  gardener  to  C.  Fisher,  Esq.,  the  same  exhibitor 
also  staging  other  blooms  not  for  competition.  The  best  were  of 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Niphetos,  Madame  Willermoz, 
Anna  Olhvier,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Rubens.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  M.  Cole  for  a  creditable  stand,  which  included  good 
blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  Rose  de  Paris,  Madame  Bravy, 
Empereur  de  Maroc,  and  Mardchal  Niel.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Lady  Downe's  Grapes  and  Telegraph  Cucumbers  were  very  well  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Miller,  who  took  the  first  prize  in 
both  instances  ;  and  Mr.  Loosemore  had  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  m  good 
condition,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  Apples  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  MiUiner,  E.  T.  Hill,  and  Webley,  and  Pears  by  Mr. 
T.  Pease. 

Messrs.  Garaway  <fe  Co.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  in  addition  to 
lending  a  number  of  large  omamental-foliaged  plants,  staged  upwards 
of  two  hundred  Hyacinths,  and  which  made  a  very  eflEective  display. 
All  were  well  grown,  but  the  best  spikes  were  of  Lothair,  Grand 
Lilas,  Tricolor,  Grand  Blue,  Lord  Byron,  Charles  Dickens,  Pieneman, 
Pabiola,  L'Innocence,  Cavaignac,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Marie,  L'Or  d'Australie,  and  Beauty  of  Waltham.  On  the 
whole  a  most  attractive  exhibition  was  arranged,  which  greatly 
redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  experienced  and  energetic  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Webley,  and  the  Committee,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  composed  exclusively  of  practical  gardeners.  Many  special 
prizes  other  than  those  enumerated  were  provided,  but  in  other 
respects  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  and  the  aiistocratic  neighbourhood 
of  Clifton  are  scarcely  so  appreciative  as  these  annual  extensive 
exhibitions  fully  merit. 


THE   CHRYSANTHEMUM   ELECTION. 

Lsr  looking  over  the  result  of  the  Chrysanthemum  election  I 
find  eleven  electors  bracket  Refulgence  and  Inner  Temple  as  the 
same  variety.  This  is  carious,  seeing  that  Inner  Temple  grows  as 
coarse  as  Prince  Alfred,  while  Refulgence  has  more  the  habit  of 
Prince  of  Wales.  Inner  Temple  is  much  wider  in  the  petal,  while 
the  coloor  resembles  Arigena.  I  fail  to  see  any  difference  between 
Mr.  Bunn  and  Golden  Beverley,  and  should  not  like  to  exhibit 
them  in  one  stand.  With  regard  to  Mrs.  Healer  and  Princess  of 
Wales  they  are  distinct  enough  for  any  purpose,  being  at  the  least 
quite  as  distinct  as  Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India. 
That  Mr.  G.  Glenny  should  obtain  a  place  in  the  first  twenty-four 
seems  strange  when  such  varieties  as  Baron  Beust,  Angelina,  Mr. 
Bninlees,  and  Mrs.  Shipman  failed  to  do  so.  Having  been  a 
regular  reader  of  the  Journal  for  fifteen  years  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  me  troubling  you  with  these  notes.— J..Holmes»  Night- 
ingale Lancy  Balham,  _«..« 

Ik  briefly  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  Editor  and  all  concerned 
in  the  recent  election  of  Chiysanthemnms,  I  must  say  how  greatly 
I  have  been  interested  in  Uie  same.  As  a  large  grower,  I  must 
confess  I  felt  very  much  surprised  at  the  way  many  varieties 
have  been  bracketed  together  as  too  much  alike,  when  in  many 
cases  they  have  been  quite  distinct.  I  cannot  pass  the  discussions 
which  have  followed  without  noticing  Mr.  Moorman's  remarks  on 
page  17S,  where  he  says  Princess  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Heales  are 
80  closely  allied  that  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  on  a  stand  of 
twelve  varieties.  Now  in  this  I  must  disagree  with  him,  as  when 
properly  represented  they  are  quite  distinct.  I  have  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe,  which  is  quite  dissimilar  from  Mrs.  Bundle,  and  with  me 
Mr.  Howe  is  larger  and  of  a  different  shade  of  colour  ttoxa  John 
Salter,  though  they  are  much  alike  in  other  respects.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Orchard  (page  190),  and  find  White  Globe,  Isa- 
bella Bott^  and  Empress  of  India  quite  distinct,  as  also  are  Golden 
Beverley  from  Mr.  Bunn.  The  last-named  is  an  acquisition  to 
any  collection,  and  only  wants  to  be  better  Imown  to  be 
appreciated. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Etherington  (page  195)  respect- 
ing the  desirability  of  an  election  of  Japanese  varieties,  which 
would  prove  to  be  of  great  service  to  many  of  your  readers ;  and 
I  hope,  if  an  election  should  take  place  of  these  speciid  favourites, 
that  we  shall  have  them  elected,  a  certain  number  best  for  exhi- 
bition, and  a  certain  number  best  and  most  suitable  for  decorative 
parpoaes. — ^W.  A.  Waltsb,  Oaytcn  House, 

The  Chrysanthemum  election  promises  to  lead  to  a  thorough 


revision  of  all  the  most  important  varieties.  This  will  be  a  boon 
to  many,  and  thanks  are  due  to  your  Journal  and  to  all  who  are 
aiding  in  reducing  confusion  to  harmony.  It  appears  to  me  that 
several  contributors  did  not  clearly  understand  what  was  meant 
by  too-much-alike  varieties,  as  it  is  evident  that  several  have 
bracketed  varieties  on  the  ground  of  similarity  in  colour  only; 
but  there  are  other  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Lady 
Hardinge  and  Lady  Slade  are  alike  in  colour,  but  the  build  of  the 
flowers  is  very  different.  Pink  Perfection,  Venus,  and  Lady 
Hardinge  certainly  resemble  each  other  in  colour  only ;  General 
Bainbrigge  and  Beauty  of  Stoke  aie  very  much  alike  in  colour 
and  build,  or  I  have  not  had  the  correct  variety  of  Beauty  of 
Stoke.  Mr.  Moorman  thinks  they  are  quite  distinct ;  I  consider 
them  third-rate  varieties.  Vesta  has  been  described  as  a  reflexed 
flower.  I  have  known  it  eighteen  years,  and  have  always  found 
it  an  incurved  flower,  and  a  very  free  and  useful  variety,  of  which 
I  have  seen  remarkably  fine  blooms. 

Varieties  have  been  mentioned  as  too  much  alike  that  bear  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  each  other  either  in  character  of  flower, 
colour,  or  foliage — for  instance,  Angelina  and  Mabel  Ward,  John 
Salter  and  Angelina.  One  contributor  speaks  of  Mrs.  Bundle 
and  Mrs.  Shipman  being  alike,  while  the  former  is  pure  white 
and  the  latter  fawn  colour.  Again,  Isabella  Bott  is  wnlte,  while 
Lady  Hardinge  is  pink. 

I  am  surprised  that  Golden  Queen  did  not  stand  higher  in  the 
election,  but  with  the  votes  accorded  to  Emily  Dale  it  would  have 
been  in  the  twenty-four.  I  thought  it  would  have  been  in  the 
first  twelve.  I  also  think  Golden  Empress  of  India  should  have 
the  place  of  Prince  Alfred.  Crimson  Velvet  is  a  reflexed  variety ; 
Mons.  Bonamy,  which  I  presume  is  meant  for  Louis  Bonamy,  is 
Anemone-flowered.  I  hope  the  Editor  will  open  an  election  of 
Japanese  varieties,  which  I  am  sure  would  meet  with  a  cordial 
reception. — Gboweb  and  Exhibitor. 


LIFTING  VINES  IN  MARCH. 

I  BEAD  with  much  interest  Mr.  Bardney*s  article  on  the  above 
subject,  and  feel  sure  that  what  he  says  about  the  desire  to  root 
out  Vines  and  replant  being  so  general,  especially  with  young 
gardeners,  is  very  true.  It  is  astonishing  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  lifting  and  laying  Vine  roots  in  new  soil.  I  have  seen 
every  root  belonging  to  a  Vine  lift^,  entirely  freed  from  old  soil, 
laid  in  fresh  turf,  &c.,  the  result  being  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
Vine,  finer  wood,  and  larger  bunches.  I  have  lifted  the  roots  of 
late  Vines  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  were  just  about  to  fall,  and 
with  all  the  fruit  on  the  Vines.  No  apparent  injury  was  done  to 
the  Grapes,  which  hung  fresh  and  plump  till  January.  The  Vines 
broke  well,  grew  strongly,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  im- 
prove in  strength  and  fruitfulness.  When  convenient,  however, 
I  would  lift  Vine  roots  in  spring,  say  March,  in  preference  to 
autumn.  At  present  we  are  renewing  the  soil  of  a  Vine  border 
where  the  Vines  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  undisturbed. 
The  roots  are  found  inclining  downwards,  but  they  are  all  being 
brought  near  the  surface,  and  laid  in  new  soil.  Mr.  Bardney 
is  very  right  to  advocate  an  extensive  growth  of  foliage  in  con- 
nection with  newly  lifted  Vines.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
add  that  thd  article  in  question  (page  189),  is  one  that  should 
have  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  who  are  wishing  trustworthy 
information  on  the  subject  of  lifting  Vine  roots. — N.  W. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Substitutes  fob  Maidenhaib.— At  page  197  Mr.  Taylor  re- 
commends sprays  of  the  Red  Cedar  as  a  substitute  for  Maidenhair. 
Its  fault  is  there  pointed  out.  A  better  is  the  thin,  drawn,  slender 
twigs  of  Box,  either  from  the  centre  of  btnlreror  from  those  grown 
in  the  shade.  These  are  bright  green,  are  elegant,  and,  above  all, 
will  retain  their  freshness  for  a  week  or  more  in  the  driest  atmo- 
sphere. We  have  some  here  a  fortnight  old,  perfectly  fresh,  which 
have  withstood  atmospheric  conditions  that  withered  matured  fronds 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum  in  a  few  hours.  Greenery  in  winter  is 
scarce ;  even  those  who  have  the  best  appliances  are  glad  to  look 
out  for  a  substitute  for  Maidenhair  then,  but  those  whose  appli- 
ances are  not  of  the  best  are  glad  of  sndi  substitutes  as  we  have 
named.  Ivy,  Mahonia,  and  other  leaves  are  charming,  and  might 
be  oftener  used. 

The  Gbowth  of  Tbess.— Referring  to  the  quoted  remarks 
at  page  197,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  growth  of 
trees,  at  least  so  far  as  length  of  annual  growth  is  concerned, 
depends  much  more  on  the  character  of  the  preceding  summer, 
and  especially  autumn,  than  on  the  meteorological  conditions  of 
the  summer  in  which  they  are  made.  When  the  summer  pre- 
vious is  warm  and  the  autumn  also  warm,  trees  of  all  kinds  go 


en  storiDg  matter,  and  the  conseqaence  is  a  Btrong  growth  the 
year  following.  This  applies  mncb  more  to  young  than  to  old 
trees,  however.  Bnt  following  a  wet  late  summer  and  anfnmn 
the  growth  is  much  leFP,  (imply  because  the  store  of  organised 
material  is  email.  In  the  cafe  of  matured  trees  something  rery 
different  happens.  A  fine  summer  and  autumn  is  then  followed, 
not  hy  an  extra  growth,  but  by  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  whether 
of  Pears,  Acoins,  Conep,  or  Chestnuts  matters  not.  Ihis  crop 
absorbs  what  the  leaves  elaborate,  and  the  AnriDftl  deposit  of  wood 
is  small.  But  a  spring  frost  may  interfere,  and  then  a  thick  layer 
of  wood  resultp.  80  after  a  dull  wet  year  the  crop  of  fruit  may  be 
email  or  nothing,  and  then  the  timber  fcrmed  may  be  actually 
greater  than  after  a  gocd  rummer.  The  subject  is  complicated, 
so  much  so  that  the  reading  of  the  meteoiological  characters  of 
bygone  seasons  by  measuring  the  Ihicknesscf  annual  timber  rings 
is  Eure  to  lead  to  error ;  not  that  ary  particular  rirg  may  n(>t 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  season  in  which  it  was  made,  but  it  may 
indicate  somethiug  else. 

Aebation  or  Soils.— Is  Mr.  Taylor  at  page  194  altogether 
consistent  ?  At  one  place  he  speaks  of  the  advantage  to  the  soil 
of  aeration,  and  bhows  how  best  to  secure  it-^namelji  by  tbe 
supply  of  abundance  of  water  to  soil  "thoroughly  drained." 
But  he  seems  to  think  that  this  aeration  is  not  necersary  in  flower 
pots;  for  them  he  would,  under  certain  condition?,  deprive  of 
drainage  altogether  I  Is  he  not  also  wrong  in  say  iug  that  the  tt  il 
in  pots  is  too  much  aerated  7  Is  he  not  putting  the  saddle  on  the 
wrong  horse?  Bather  is  it  not  too  rapid  evaporation  that  do(B 
the  mischief  7  And  is  it  not  that  we  seek  to  check  when  we 
plunge  in  shade  our  pots  ?  With  nearly  everything  Mr.  Taylor 
says  we  agree,  but  on  tbe  above  points  are  sceptical. 

The  Potato  Fukocs.— In  Mr.  Bravender's  report  at  f  age  191 
there  is  a  statement  that  seems  to  requiie  explanation.  Plentiful 
manuring,  according  to  him,  secures  a  greater  "  margin  of  profit,'* 
because  it  secures  a  larger  crop ;  but  such  Potatces,  though  found, 
have  "  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  largely  developed  in  them," 
and  are  therefore  unfit  for  seed.  Only  sound  (or  good)  Potatoes 
pre  referred  to,  for  theie  is  "no  objecticn  to  this" — i,e,,  a  heavy 
crop — "  if  the  produce  is  to  be  contumed,"  and,  of  course,  men  do 
not  consume  disc  seed  Potatoes.  As  really  good  seed  cannot  be 
produced  except  in  the  way  Mr.  Bravendcr  condemns,  it  is 
X  Of  Bible  his  remsiks  may  mis  lesd.  Deterioration,  swift  and  sure, 
will  certainly  follow  the  adoption  of  his  method  of  raising  seed. 
In  fact,  such  practices  alone  make  change  of  seed  so  necessary. 
Highly  nitrogenous  manure  certainly  tends  to  produce  disease  by 
causing  a  too  luxuriant  top  growth  :  the  ssme  thing  causes  a 
reduction  of  the  crop.  The  application  of  proper  mineral  manures 
tends  to  the  vigorous  increafe  of  crop  without  unduly  forcing  the 
tops  ;  and  to  disease-refistiug  varieties  kept  in  the  best  vigour  by 
the  pro]  er  applic  ation'of  manures  we  Iook  for  full  crops  of  sound 
Potatoes  in  future. 

TiMB  TO  Plakt  Potatoes.— Unlike  the  lest  of  your  corre- 
spondents I  have  found  that  it  is  good  to  plant  late  Potatoes  before 
the  midseascn  ones.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  as  Yictoriaa 
and  Magnum  Bonums  come  up  a  certain  time  after  they  aie  planted, 
and  always  slowly.  Planted  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April  they  come  up  at  the  end  of  May ;  planted  at  the  end  of 
April  they  do  not  come  up  till  June,  and  so  seme  weeks  of  growing 
weather  is  lobt.  Midfeason  varieties  planted  at  the  end  of  March 
are  up  by  the  end  of  April  cr  beginning  of  May,  snd  are  almost 
certain  to  be  cut  down  by  frost ;  planted  towards  the  end  of  April 
they  come  up  a  month  afterwards  after  the  frosts  are  generally  gone. 
Climate  must  determine  the  best  time  to  plant,  but  I  fear  valuable 
,  time  is  eometimes  lost  by  delaying  the  planting  of  late  Potatoes, 
which  come  up  slowly,  until  early  kinds  are  planted,  which  come 

up  rapidly.— SiKGLE-HAKDED. 


lULBS  UNDER  TKEES. 


Ukdebxxath  a  belt  of  large  trees  here  the  soil  is  crowded 
with  bulbs.  The  tiees,  principally  Beech  and  Elm,  which  are 
growing  en  the  east  side  of  our  lawn,  were  probably  planted  as  a 
tcreen  from  the  cutting  eut  winds.  Thrcugh  these  trees  a  gravel 
walk  winds  its  way,  on  each  side  of  which  the  display  of  violet 
Crocuses  now  and  for  a  month  heuce,  especially  when  the  lun 
shines,  is  a  sight  not  readily  forgotten.  These  bulbs  predominate ; 
but  besides  these  there  are  inters^  ersed  yellow  and  white  Crocuses, 
also  Snowdrops  and  Narcissufes  in  variety.  Thfy  require  no 
attention,  and  receive  none  in  any  shape  or  form.  As  to  ^ hen 
they' were  first  planted  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  in  all 
probability  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  judging  by  their 
appearance  they  have  not  been  disturbed  during  that  time.  That 
sucb^bulbs  will  do  well  under  trees  ample  proof  is  afforded  here, 


and  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  such  poeitions  in  thonaandflk — 
J.  RICHABD8ON,  Calverton  Hall. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 


The  nsnlt  of  tbe  mild  winter  and  severe  spring  is  now  oon- 
apicuous  amongst  Roses  of  all  kinds,  and  everybody  is  asking 
about  pruning.  The  temperature  ranged  from  40P  to  BOP  on  every  day 
in  January  and  February,  while  tbe  nights  were  conespondingly 
The  rainfall  was  also  excessive,  the  toUl  amount  dniing 


warm. 


the  period  named  being  nearly  6  inches  in  Surrey.  Rosea  made 
growths  from  2  to  3  inches  long  under  those  circnmstance^, 
many  of  them  forming  flower  bnds,  which  might  be  easily  per- 
ceived by  pressure  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  sncb  sorts  as 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Pierre  Notting,  and  other  dark  varieties 
being  the  most  prominent  in  this  respect.  Pruning  away  these 
growths  is  loc  ked  upon  by  some  persons  as  detrimental  to  the 
future  pro(>perity  of  the  plant,  while  others  are  over-anxiQ«s,  and 
prune  very  early.  Where  this  has  been  done,  we  fear  it  bas 
cauced  the  bottom  buds  to  start  and  benoe  sustain  injury  by  tbe 
severe  frosts.  Late  pruning  Is  thus  tbe  safest  plan  to  adopt  in 
our  fitful  climate. 

As  socn  as  mild  weather  returns  we  advise  that  all  ool1eciionff» 
especially  in  the  south,  be  pruned  without  delay.  Notwithstanding 
that  young  growths  have  issued  not  only  from  the  extreme  point 
but  to  some  considerable  distance  down  tbe  stems,  there  will  on 
examination  be  found  almost  at  the  bsse  of  laat  year's  growth 
some  three  or  four  dormant  buds.  All  Hybrid  Perpetnals  should 
be  now  cut  back  to  a  prominent  out-looking  bud,  the  weak  growths 
being  entirely  removed  with  the  object  of  producing  an  open  and 
well-balanced  head  of  strong  wood,  while  this  in  turn  produces 
stn^ng  growths  snd  fine  flowers.  The  prominent  bnds  of  some 
Tarieties  are  easily  distinguished,  but  with  Baronne  de  Rothschild 
and  that  class  of  rigid  growers  they  are  not  so  readily  perceived, 
and  in  these  esses  the  strongest  bud  must  be  found  snd  cut  back 
to,  whether  it  appears  high  or  low  on  the  shoot  The  more  we 
use  the  secateurs  the  better  we  like  them  for  pruning  Roses.  Tbe 
cut  made  I7  them  is  perhaps  not  so  cleanly  done  aa  with  the  more 
ancient  pruning  knife,  but  the  work  is  completed  more  expe- 
ditiously, and  we  have  not  found  any  harm  accrue  from  tbe  use  of 
the  former.  The  pruning  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  whether  as 
standards  or  dwarfs,  dififers  so  little,  that  what  is  advised  for  one 
applies  to  the  other  ;  only  in  the  case  of  dwarfs,  if  a  bank  or  bed 
is  required  to  be  covered,  some  of  the  strongest  branches  if  cut 
back  below  the  growth  may  be  pegged  down.  We  have  seen  some 
very  good  and  early  blooms  produced  from  these. 

After  pruning  we  dug  the  ground.  This  gives  a  neatness  which 
is  acceptable  after  the  unattractive  appearance  of  a  rosery  during 
the  winter  months. 

Teas  and  Noifcttes  are  not  as  a  rule  cut  back  so  hard  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  in  the  case  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  such-like  strong 
growers  the  weak  and  dead  wood  only  requires  removing  and  the 
points  of  the  shoots  shortened,  but  they  will  have  to  be  pruned 
closer  than  usual  this  spring.  Nearly  all  the  Hybrid  Chinas, 
Bourbons,  Ayrshires,  Banksians,  evergreens,  as  well  as  the  better 
known  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Noisettes,  are  suitable  for 
walls  and  trellises.  The  majority  of  these  ordinarily  require  but 
little  pruning,  merely  the  old,  decayed,  and  weak  wood  being 
taken  out  and  tbe  extreme  point  of  the  shoots  removed.  Any 
young  shoots  made  during  the  previous  year  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  must  be  encouraged,  and  the  older  shoots  cut  away  to  make 
room  for  them.  By  attention  periodically  to  this  the  base  of  tbe 
wall  is  prevented  from  becoming  bare.— J.  W.  Moobxak. 


CLIMBERS,  OR  ROOF-COVERING  PLANTS. 

CUIICATIS  IKDHISA. 

It  is  a  questicn  if  so  little  has  been  written  on  any  other  plant 
of  equal  merit  aa  of  this  beautiful  greenhouse  climber  or  roof 
plant  Of  late  years  the  attention  that  has  been  given,  and 
worthily,  to  the  ever-increasing  and  increasing  beaut&nl  garden 
Tarieties  of  Clematises  would  appear  to  have  resulted  In  tbe 
claims  of  this  most  attractive  species  being  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. It  is  questionable  if  there  is  any  plant  more  effective 
and  that  will  command  more  general  admiration  at  this  season  of 
the  year  than  Clematis  indivisa  as  seen  with  its  festoons  of  white 
flowers  hanging  frcm  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  or  coneervatory. 
The  plant  grows  fretrly  and  rapidly  in  a  border  of  peat  and  loam, 
and  also  f ucceeds  well  and  flowers  profusely  in  pots.  Its  adapt- 
ability for  pot  culture  we  never  saw  so  forcibly  exemplified  as  in 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  tc  Sons'  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross.  Numbers 
of  plants  in{5-inch  pots  were  laden  with  white  star-like  flowers  to 
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comrfotolj  that  the  folUge  wu  aoarcdr  Tiwble.    The»  pUnta  Being  u  eTergreen  It  bu  a  DMt  u^  not  niiaUn>c»Te  •ppewuee 

YWied  in  height  from  Ito  2  foet,  ud  would  hftre  been  an  im-  after  the  flowen  have  faded,  ftod  it  wUl  grow  in  mj  cool  houe 

™,rf„t 1..«„    ^ —     .™. .  ....__  ,_  from  which  froatfieitlti led. 

. ,  60-CALLED  LARGE  BUNCHES  OF  GRAPES. 

and   baa    been   in   thia   conntrj    for  manj  ytnaa.     It  ia  not  a  I  thane  "  Drnid "  and  the  Editor  lor  forwMdiuB  to  me  ft 

httle  anrpriiing  that  it  i»  not  found  in  a  great  number  of  gardena,  aample  of  what  the  former  calli  a  "so-called  Uige  banch  ol 

M  it  ahonld  be  incloded  in  ererr  telect  liat  of  gnenhome  cILmben,  Onpea."    I  regret  if  my  remark*  appeared  dogmatioft),  bat  I  can 


tig.  U.— CLKNATIB  IKDIV[S1. 

ding.    As  change  ia  certifled  b;  a  high  anthoritj  aa  onlj 

hardly  Me  how  "  Drnid ''  can  diaclaim  casting  a  ilnr  on  past  another  word  for  rest,  I  will  wk  mj   audience  to  reit  awhile 

exhibit*.     Hia  Gnt  letter  on  thia  eabject  appeared  to  conrej  the  from    laboriom   work   and    accompaDj   me   in   an    afternoon'* 

idea  that  many  of  past  large  banchea  were  not  "bon^fide."    From  ramble  in  a  dietrict  full  of  iatereit  to  all  tine  Britons  \  and  to 

the  aample  lent  I  now  quite  nndentand  what  ■'  Dinid"  means,  take  a  stand  on  an  historic  site  where  kiogi  and  warrior*  o( 

The  dneter  cent  ii  undoubtedly  not  a  single  hunch,  bat  two  the  past  hare  stood,  not  always  looking  on  a  tceoe  ao  poMefnl 
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as  we  will  look  on  now  tn  all  its  pastoral  beanty  and  nigged 
graadeor. 

We  are  on  the  ramparts  of  Stirling  Castle,  a  fortress  so  old  that 
its  earlj  historj  is  lost  in  obscurity,  and  remarkable  alike  by  its 
position  and  associations,  for  here  kings  hare  been  born,  im- 
prisoned, and  died,  and  the  fortress  has  been  won  and  lost  after 
long  and  desperate  strn^^les  more  times  than  I  can  remember. 
Bnt  the  period  of  tarmou  is  over ;  and  the  English,  dreaded  once, 
and  repulsed  many  times,  are  welcomed  now,  for  Stirling  is  a 
great  centre  for  tourists,  and  he  must  be  hard  to  please  who  leares 
the  town  dissatisfied  with  either  the  inhabitants  or  their  beautiful 
district 

Those  readers  of  these  notes,  and  they  must  be  many,  who 
hare  Tisited  this  romantic  locality,  will  know  that  the  castle  rock 
rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  some  300  or  400  feet  from  a  lerel 
plain,  and  they  will  agree  that  those  who  have  not  seen  it  can 
form  but  a  slight  conception  of  its  appearance  and  magnificent  sur- 
roundings. It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  delight  that  a  visit  to  some 
fine  old  country  seat  affords ;  its  park  and  lake,  woodlands,  lawns, 
and  gardens,  are  described  in  a  manner  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled ;  bnt  from  our  standpoint  a  scene  far  grander  than  that 
from  the  most  imposing  of  domestic  terraces  is  spread  out  before 
us,  and  in  which  some  half-dozen  homes  of  the  great  are  seen  as  the 
smallest  features  in  the  landscape.  McNeil  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  penned  the  following  lines  on  "  The  Links  of  Forth:  "— 

**  O  t  grander  far  than  Windsor's  brow  t 
And  richer,  too,  the  vale  below  I 
Whar  Forth'8  onrivall'd  windingB  flow 

Tbroogh  varied  gralne. 
Brightening,  I  ween,  in  glittering  glow 

Sterlina's  plain. 
There  niptared  trace  (enthroned  on  hie) 
The  landscape  stratching  on  the  ee 
Frae  Orampian  heights  down  to  the  8ea— 

▲  dMiling  view  f 
Com,  meadow,  mansion,  water,  tree 

In  Tary^g  hue." 

That  is  a  literally  accurate  description  of  the  view  before  us. 
From  one  side  we  see  the  field  of  Bannockbum,  where  some  four 
and  a  half  centuries  ago  thirty  thousand  English  troops  were  slain, 
and  the  statue  of  the  conqueror  Bruce,  near  which  we  stand,  looks 
OTcr  the  scene  of  his  great  victory.  Entering  by  the  drawbridge 
and  passing  through  a  pretty  garden  we  look  down  from  an  almost 
dazzling  height  to  the  king's  park  and  garden  below,  now  used 
as  a  xecreation  ground,  and  on  the  wooded  heights  in  the  distance 
is  Polmaise  CSastle,  the  seat  of  Ool.  Murray.  Looking  towards  the 
Gairan  hills  the  eye  rests  on  Another  ponderous  rock.  Abbey 
Craig,  surmounted  with  the  Wallace  monument — ^an  imposing 
tower,  completed  in  1869  in  honour  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Sir 
William  Wallace.  This  is  a  favourite  place  of  public  resort,  and, 
to  strangers  especially,  is  not  less  interesting,  as  they  have  a  view 
of  no  less  than  six  battlefields,  in  two  of  which  both  Wallace  and 
Brace  displayed  their  prowess.  Surely  this  is  a  sufficiently  out-of- 
the-way  circumstance  to  entitle  me  to  claim  for  these  notes,  as 
iugrated,  an  "  out-of-the-way  "  character. 

The  tower  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  arrests  notice  ;  it  is  very 
ancient^  records  pertaining  to  it  nearly  1700  years  ago  still  exist- 
ing. Also  within  easy  range  of  the  yision  are  Airthrey  Castle,  the 
■eat  of  Lord  Abercrombie  of  Aboukir  j  Keir,  described  on  page  660 
last  yolnme ;  Drummond  House,  the  seat  of  Charles  Home  Drum- 
mond  Moray,  Esq.,  of  Blair  Drummond ;  Touch  House,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Henry  Seton  Stewart,  Bart  Still  nearer  the  rugged  eminence 
of  Craigforth,  while  at  our  feet  is  the  picturesque  cemetery  grounds 
which  were  purchased  and  laid  out  by  that  great  benefactor  and 
good  man  the  late  Mr.  William  Drummond,  who  further  invested 
a  snm  of  money  for  keeping  them  in  order.  It  will  be  granted 
now  our  standpoint  is  commanding,  and  dwarfs  by  comparison 
the  panoramas  which  are  spread  before  mansions  we  are  apt,  and 
not  unfairly,  to  call  "  great"  Only  one  of  the  seats  above  men- 
tioned I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  and  am  happy,  therefore, 
in  having  an  excuse  to  go  to  Stirling  again  ;  but  there  was  one 
little  spot  down  in  the  carse  below,  and  apparently  not  more 
than  a  mile  distant,  that  I  left  behind  even  more  reluctantly  than 
all^the  snue  home  of  the  famed  octogenarian  Auricula  grower, 
Mr.  Meiklejohn  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  Fleet  Street  permitted  no 
delay,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  was  denied  the  anticipated  pleasure 
of  a  gardener's  grasp  with  the  *•  Northern  Amateur,"  who  writes 
so  entertainingly  on  gardens  and  fiowers  in  the  north,  and  grows 
them  so  well  but  a  few  miles  distant  Quite  naturally,  and  almost 
unconsciously,  I  have  glided  into  gardening.  It  is  the  usual  re- 
sult Start  foom  whence  I  may  I  somehow  "  land  "  in  a  garden. 
And  now  for  a  violent  plunge  from  battle  fields  to  Orchids. 

DB.  PATBRSON'S  GARDEN. 

This  is  quite  of  an  out-of-the-way  character,  but  is  not  in  an 


out-of-the-way  place,  for  Bridge  of  Allan  is  very  accessible,  being 
the  first  station  from  Stirling  on  the  highland  route,  and  within 
two  miles  from  the  town.  Of  this  village  the  local  chronicler, 
Mr.  Shearer  (whose  "  Guide  "  all  visitors  should  obtain),  applies 
Goldsmith's  familiar  lines  as  a  **  word  painting" — 

<*  Sivwt  Aabam,  lovellflft  vUlage  ot  the  plaia ; " 

and  it  is  certainly  charmingly' situated,  admirably  sheltered,  and 
salubrious.  Dr.  Paterson  is  an  old  and  honoured  resident  of  this 
popular  watering  place,  and  is  famed  for  much  more  than  Orchids ; 
out  it  is  with  these  we  have  more  immediately  te  deal. 

After  seeing  the  splendid  specimens  from  the  Femfield 
collection  that  were  sold  in  Edinburgh  in  September,  and 
which  realised  some  £800,  and  then  visiting  the  houses  in  which 
they  were  grown  a  week  afterwards  and  finding  them  yet  well 
furnished,  a  stranger  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  astonish- 
ment He  would  be  excused  even  if  he  declared  it  impossible 
that  such  plants  could  have  been  grown  in  the  small  structures 
in  the  doctor's  villa  garden ;  but  they  were  grown  there, 
and  hundreds  still  remain  of  great  value  and  in  superb 
health.  If  there  are  any  individuids  remaining  who  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  Orehid  culture  is  difficult  and 
costly,  that  expensive  structures  of  some  special  design  are  requi- 
site, and  that  fuel  must  be  consumed  at  an  extravagant  nte  to 
maintain  a  high  temperature,  let  them  visit  Femfield,  and  all  such 
notions  will  be  dissipated  in  an  hour.  For  gaining  a  lesson  on 
Orchid  culture  made  easy  it  would  be  a  task  to  find  a  more  com- 
petent tutor  than  Dr.  Paterson.  Long  experience  has  shown  that 
great  results  can  be  achieved  with  small  conveniences  and  simple 
methods.  Common  sense  and  moderate  temperatures  appear  to 
be  the  governing  principles  here.  If  the  house  is  in  any  sense 
uncomfortable  to  the  owner — ^too  ''  stuffy  "  and  oppressive — ^it  is 
deemed  unsuitable  for  the  plants.  Fresh  air  without  draughts,  a 
sweet  genial  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  in  which  a  person 
may  remain  for  an  hour  with  his  coat  on,  is  fairly  characteristic 
of  the  doctor's  Orehid  house,  where  Cattleyas,  Vandas,  Phalae- 
nopsids,  and  other  forms  flourish  that  are  so  often  found  languish- 
ing in  excessive  heat  Similar  results  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Smee's 
rapidly  growing  collection  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  species  ac 
Wallington,  where  interesting  experiments  are  being  made,  testing 
the  effects  of  climatic  infiuenoes  on  various  plants.  "  Admit  air 
freely"  is  Dr.  Patezson's  axiom,  but  (an  important  "but"  this  is) 
"  always  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  house."  Even  with  a  door 
opsn  on  certain  days  there  is  no  draught  then,  but  a  moist  yet 
buoyant  atmosphere  can  at  the  same  time  be  maintained.  Dry 
floors  and  houses  with  driving  currents  of  air— always  opening  the 
ventilators  on  the  same  side  of  a  house  from  whichever  quarter 
the  wind  may  be  blowing — ^wUl  ruin  almost  any  Orehids,  even 
"  cool  house  "  kinds ;  while  no  amount  of  heat  applied  to  tropical 
kinds  can  atone  for  that  initial  mistake.  Such  mistiJces  are  never 
made  by  the  doctor,  and  the  still  lingering  dictum  that  high 
temperatures  are  indispensable  for  Orehids  is  emphatically  dis- 
pelled by  the  admirable  condition  of  his  plants. 

And  now  as  to  the  costliness  of  culture,  the  evidence  of  the 
sale  referred  to  may  be  adduced.  A  grand  example  of  Cattleya 
labiata  Wameri  with  seventy-nine  bull»  and  sixty  leaves  realised 
forty-five  guineas ;  C.  labiata  and  C.  Trianae  Symei  thirty-nine 
guineas  each,  and  C.  Mendeli  twenty-seven  guineas ;  Dendrobium 
thynifiorum  Walkerianum  thirty-seven  guineas ;  Lsolia  anceps 
Barker!  twenty-six  guineas;  Aerides  Fielding!  twenty-five 
guineas ;  Yanda  tricolor  Patersoni  twenty-one  guineas ;  An- 
grecum  sesquipedale  eighteen  guineas,  and  so  on,  until  the 
above-named  total  of  £800  was  reached ;  and  this  out  of  three 
small  houses  in  which  scores  of  pounds  worth  were  left  behind, 
one  house  being,  perhaps,  16  feet  square,  the  other  two  collectively 
about  30  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  plain  spau-roofs,  such  as  are 
usually  devoted  to  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  Bego- 
nias, and  Balsams.  So  far  from  Orehid  culture  being  costly,  the 
<<  weight  of  evidence  "  tends  to  show  that  it  is,  when  well  con- 
ducted, decidedly  profitable,  for  on  the  debtor  side  we  have  only 
to  enter  the  doctor's  leisure  hours  in  potting  and  watering, 
assisted  by  a  woman  labourer  for  sponging  the  plants  and  keeping 
the  houses  clean,  and  the  fuel.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  item 
where  the  temperature  by  fire  heat  ranges  from  60^  to  60°,  and  the 
position  is  sheltered,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  by  the  Orehids  on  the 
east  and  well-wooded  rising  ground  on  the  north.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  that  no  more  cost  is  incurred  here  in  growing  plants  of  such 
great  value  than  is  usually  Involved  in  the  culture  of  ordinary 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

These  small  Orehia  houses  must  have  been  densely  crowded 
before  the  sale,  seeing  that  they  are  full  now ;  the  plants,  how- 
ever, being  smaller  are  arranged  on  stages,  while  previously  the 
latge  specimens  were  stood  on  the  ash-covered  fioor.    Instead  of 
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giying  a  list  of  some  of  the  plants  in  the  collection  after  the  sale, 
an  enumeration  of  those  flowering  in  Febrnary  will  better  show 
what  can  be  done  and  is  accomplished  in  three  small  houses  by 
an  accomplished  amateur.  The  list  now  pnblished  has  been 
obligingly  sent  by  "A  Northern  Amatenr"  who  has  recently 
visited  Dr.  Patemon,  and  was  most  agreeably  entertained  at 
Femfield,  as  all  yisitois  are  of  kindred  tastes  with  the  genial 
owner. 

Orchids  i»  Bloom  at  Fmwfibld,  Bbidgb  of  Allas,  ih  februaeTi  1888, 


Aerides  Fleldingi 
n      LeeftDum 
n      Toeenm 
M     Tandarum 
Angrecmn  dtratum 
»        Bllisii 
w        aesquipedale 
Galanthe  YdtchU 
Oattleya  balbosa 

w       OaakelUana    (sbowiag    fine 

spathe) 
«       Trianaa  (grand  yar.  and  fine 
plant) 
Ghyals  bractesoens 
Oc^Ia  macrostachya 
Ccelogyne  oriBtata 
M  ocellata 

H  flaccida 

Oymbidlnm  Lowiannm  (splendid  yar.) 
M         sinense 
It         ebnrneum 
Cypripedimn  Dayaunm 
H  Harrisiannm 

M  insigne 

9  longifoUom 

n  Itaulei 

n  pardinnm 

»  RoesUi 

M  SchUmU 

M  Bedeni 

M  Tenustnm 

n  Tilloeom 

Dendrobiiim  bigibbam 
M  Farmeri 


i» 


w 


Findlejanom 

infandibnlam 

Jamesiannm 

Dobile  ooemleacens 

Pierardi 

Wardlannm 

cambridgeannm 

Freemanii 


Bpidendrom  ciliare 
0         erectton 
M  latlfollnm 

M         rhizophomm 


Oodyera  discolor 
Leptotes  bicolor 
Laelia  acaminata 

M     albida  var.  pnlchella 
n     ancepe  Barkeriaua 
„     horpopbylla 
»     snperbiens 
Lycaate   Sklnneri   (several  rara.  in 
flower,  one  grand) 
n     macrophylla 
Maederallia  Ignea 
n         oditodes 
n         Bhuttleworihii 
M         TovarcnBis 
Neottia  macnlata 

Odontogloesnm  Alexandre  (oue  rar. 
yellow,     fine    and 
rare) 
bictonense 
Blnntii 
constrictnm 
oordatum 
gloriosum 
Pescatorei 
polcbellum 
„  roseum 

Oncidiiim  anrosnm 
fncarmm 
Borratam 
tigrinam 
„        Weltoni 
Phalsenopsls  Scbilleriana(laige  teanch- 
ing  spike) 
,,         Luddemanniasa 
Pilnmna  fragrons 

„       ossolats  maxima 
Saocolabiam  gigantenm 
Sopbronitia  grand! flora 
Uropedinm  Lindenii  (showing  three 

fine  q;>lke8) 
Vanda  Catbcarti 
M     furva 

M     lamellata  Boxalli 
Zygopetalnm  Mackayil 
Hooker! 


n 


» 


i> 


» 


i> 


n 


While  the  aboye  list  indicates  the  character  of  the  Femdale 
collection,  it  is  only  in  a  degree,  many  rare  and  Taluable  plants 
in  the  best  of  condition  not  being  in  flower.  These  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate,  and  it  can  only  be  added  that  if  anyone  wants  to  see 
Orchid-growing  made  easy,  and  the  most  made  of  small  means,  Ist 
him  pay  a  visit  to  Dr.  Paterson  at  the  Bridge  of  Allao,  and  he  will 
be  a  very  wise  man  indeed  if  he  does  not  gain  a  hint  that  will  be 
useful  from  the  veteran  orchidist  who  has  proved  his  competency 
by  such  results  that  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  m  such 
circumscribed  limits  as  three  miniature  structures  in  a  villa  garden 
of  the  total  extent  of  perhaps  half  an  acre. 

In  the  "  groimds  "  of  sudi  a  place  not  much  can  be  expected  that 
is  notewortny,  yet  there  was  a  little  in  September.  For  instance, 
Masdevallia  melanopses  had  been  growing  in  the  rockery  for  fbur 
months  \  Podophyllum  peltatum  was  growmg  as  if  wild  in  a  Rhodo- 
dendron bed ;  Retinosporas  were,  and  are,  as  floe  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, if  not  flner,  for  R.  plumosa  is  about  10  feet  high,  R.  squarrosa 
12  feety  R.  pisifera  still  higher,  all  being  proportionally  broad  and 
well  furnished,  while  Abies  grandis  is  grand  indeed.  Yet  just  one 
other  plant  must  be  mentioned,  an  altogether  out-of-the-way  plant — 
in  fact  such  a  specimen  as  was^rhaps,  never  before  seen — ^a  Wall- 
flower. And  what  about  it  ?  W  ell  it  was  9  feet  hish !  one  straight 
spike  ripening  seed.  Besides  the  most  modem  of  Orchids  in  the 
greenhouse,  ancient  historic  relics  may  be  seen  in  the  study,  for  the 
Doctor  is  an  archsBolo^t  as  well  as  an  orchidist ;  yet  amonffst  all 
his  treasures  nothing  is  more  prized  than  his  mementos  of  Queen 
Victoria,  received  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  Her  Majesty  with  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  Orchids  at  Perth. — J.  Weight. 


New  Fuchsia,  Mrs.  Rurdlb.— I  saw  this  advertised,  or  referred 
to  by  some  passing  visitor  to  Swanley  last  year  in  the  Journal,  and 
soon  after  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  cutting.  It  has  proved  a 
vigorous  grower,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  is  a  distinct 
improvement  on  Arabella  Improved.  That,  to  my  mind,  in  most 
respects  it  resembles,  more  than  it  does  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Mr. 
Cannell  deserves  great  credit  as  the  raiser  of  this  fine  variety,  for 


which,  I  see  by  your  last  issue,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hortical- 
tural  Society.  I  shall  try  a  small  plant  plunged  in  the  border  later 
on  for  flowering  in  winter. — ^W.  J.  M.,  Olonmel. 


AURICULAS. 


YoTTB  correspondents  "D.,  Deal"  and  Mr.  J.  Lnck  seem  to 
have  a  strange  notion  about  strains  of  this  favourite  spring  florist's 
flower. 

"  D.,  Dears,''  friend  is  said  to  have  a  fine  strain  of  Colonel 
Taylor.  The  plants  which  he  has  must  be  either  Colonel  Taylor 
or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  Colonel  Taylor  then  they  must  be  the 
same  as  the  Colonel  Taylor  of  any  other  grower  ;  but  if  the  plants 
he  has  give  better  flowers  than  Colonel  Taylor  they  cannot  oe  the 
Colonel,  and  he  should  give  them  another  name,  and  say  who 
raised  them.    The  same  remark  applies  to  every  other  variety. 

"D.,  Deal"  asks  where  the  green-edged  variety  of  Oliver's 
Lovely  Ann  originated,  as  it  was  sent  out  as  a  grey  edge.  I 
tlnderstand  it  was  sent  out  as  a  green  edge,  but^  like  a  number  of 
greens,  is  somewhat  inconstant.  If  the  truss  is  from  the  heart  of 
the  plant  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  grey  ;  but  if  the  truss  comes 
from  the  side  it  is  almost  as  certain  to  be  green.  "  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  ? "  I  think  I  hear  him  ask.  Well,  my  theory  is  this. 
A  number  of  varieties  have  the  outer  leaves  quite  green— entirely 
destitute  of  farina — ^bnt  have  the  centre  a  little  mealed.  Lovely 
Ann  is  one  of  these.  The  truss  coming  from  the  side  has  no  meal 
on  it,  whereas  that  from  the  centre  partakes  of  the  meally  nature 
of  the  centre,  converting  the  green  into  a  grey.  This  is  of  cooree 
open  to  question,  as  some  of  our  fioest  selfs  have  very  white 
foliage. 

Both  your  correspondents  seem  to  have  misfortunes  with  their 
plants  as  other  growers  have.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  plants 
they  complain  of  are  the  ofibpring  of  starved  pluits,  and  I  believe 
the  mode  they  have  adopted  to  restore  them  is  the  best — ^namely, 
a  change  of  soil  whether  it  be  in  pot  or  frame.  See  that  the 
carrot  is  sound,  keep  them  from  blooming,  and  they  will  soon 
regain  vigour.— W.  S.  B. 


HEPATICA  TRILOBA. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  hardy  plants  that  commences  to 
flower  in  February  is  the  subject  of  this  note.  This  season  they 
have  been  particularly  showy  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the 
winter.  They  last  several  weeks  in  perfection,  and  for  spring 
bedding  they  are  admirably  adapted,  also  for  planting  at  intervals 
in  the  mixed  border — in  fact  planted  anywhere,  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  appreciated  when  in  newer.  Where  spring  bedding  is 
carried  out  the  Hepaticas  make  a  splendid  edging.  The  colours 
of  the  flowers  are  much  in  their  favour.  Red,  or  more  strictly 
speaking  pink,  white,  and  blue,  are  colours  that  are  very  suitable 
and  easUy  matched.  I  find  they  are  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to 
soil,  doing  equally  well  on  stiff  clay  as  on  a  lighter  soil,  but  with 
us  they  grow  stronger  if  slightly  shaded  with  trees.  They  are 
readily  propagated  either  by  seed  or  division.  If  it  is  intended  to 
propagate  by  seeds  the  seed  should  be  gathered  before  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  dried  in  paper  to  prevent  its  shedding.  As 
soon  as  sufiSciently  ripe,  which  in  good  seasons  will  be  about  May, 
it  shoidd  be  at  once  sown  in  pans  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 
If  the  seed  is  good  it  wiU  germinate  through  the  autumn.  The 
seedlings  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  safficiently  large,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  pots  till  they  have  flowered,  by  which  means  the 
colours  can  be  tested,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion  in  planting.  I 
find  this  a  very  variable  plant  from  seed.  Division  of  the  root 
no  doubt  is  the  quickest  and  most  certain  method.  Hepatica 
triloba  when  not  in  flower  is  attractive  on  account  of  its  shining 
trilobed  foliage.  There  are  several  distinct  varieties  of  this 
species  :  single  rose,  blue,  and  white,  also  double  rose  and  double 
blue.  They  are,  however,  all  worth  growing  either  separately  or 
in  mixture. — G.W.      

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

AUBICULAS. — The  cold  wave,  or  whatever  we  may  please  to 
call  it,  which  visited  us  on  the  6th  of  March  and  continues  up  to 
the  present  date  (16th),  has  considerably  altered  the  prospects 
and  hopes  of  Auricula  growers  as  far  as  early  flowering  is  con- 
cerned, and  will,  I  fear,  in  other  respects  be  damaging  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  those  who  possess  heated  structures,  if  they  use  them 
judiciously,  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  possess 
them.  When  the  earth  is  frost-bound,  and  when— as  there  has 
been  with  me — ^nearly  8  inches  of  snow,  and  the  frames  are 
covered  with  it,  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  apply  water,  but  plants 


kflactad  by  the  ttott,  and  ue  pipi  than  L — r--  ■ 

although  the  Aorieola  is  an  alpina  plant,  and  alllioiigh — notwith* 
■tandiiiK  the  manaer  in  which  it  hat  been  ehaoged  by  cnltiTation 
—it  will  tlsDd  KTere  froat  without  the  plant  being  killed,  the 
bloom  lufien  materiallj  fTom  the  eSeota  o(  frosL  We  are  dow 
within  an  appreciable  distance  (flTe  weeki)  "^  the  eibibition  dsj, 
and  it  atrikea  me  th]it  it  will  be  tbtj  difficult  for  those  who  bare 
not  the  adiantnge  oC  heat  to  bare  their  planta  io  bloom  for  that 
time ;  while  many  *ha.  like  mjialt,  cooaider  fire  heat  injarioni  to 
the  Anricala,  wonld  heaitate  to  uau  it  even  it  tbe;  bad  it  at  com- 
mand. On  one  point  on  which  I  baie  itrennoasly  contended 
Bgainit  the  featnre  recommended  by  Uie  National  Aaricala  So- 
ciety (aoiitbern  aection) — Yia.,  n^ing  atakea  for  the  flowering 
■terns,  I  And  that  the  resuscitated  Bradford  Auricula  Society 
makes  the  nx  of  them  a  diequaliBcatioa — another  proof  to  me 
that  the  north  is  the  true  home  of  the  florist. 
[COTSES.— Here  ag 

great  an  extent,  the  oold  weather  ot  the  1 

fered  with  the  well-being  of  the  planta,  I  hare  not  seen  mine 
during  that  time,  as  there  hai  been  4  inches  of  snow  on  the  frame ; 
but  as  they  were  tolerably  dry  I  hope  and  believe  that  not  mach 
harm  has  resatted  from  their  farced  imprisonment,  as  Ibey  were 
pretty  dry  before  the  hnrd  weather  set  in. 

Olasioll — Ho  planting  has  as  yet  taken  place,  but  I  shall  com- 
mence as  soon  as  the  groaud  and  the  weather  ate  saitabte.  I  may 
here  refer  to  "  W.  J.  M.'s"  notes  in  last  week'a  Jonm^  aa  to  the 
statement  made  by  him  and  denied  by  me  that  Hr.  Banks  left  bia 
Qladloli  in  the  gronnd.  He  aays  that  bia  informant,  noticing  my 
note,  again  told  him  that  Hr.  Baoks  had  stated  that  one  season 
the  tioit  orettook  bim  before  he  had  flaished  taking  up  his  bulbs, 
and  tliat  he  would  fain  make  that  corroboratire  of  bia  former 
statement.  It  aeema  to  me  just  the  reverse,  aa  it  ahowi  that  be 
alwaya  took  up  bis  bulbs,  and  that  it  waa  only  by  an  accident 
that  some  that  aeaaon  were  not  harvested  aa  uioaL  I  do  not 
think  that  the  depth  of  planting  baa  mach  inSaence,  and  the  idea 
that  6  inches  is  too  much  and  preTented  the  bulbs  from  comiog 
up,  and  hence  theit  loss,  is  falsified  by  my  eiperience.  Last  year 
my  beet  bed  waa  planted  from  potted  rooli,  all  of  which  had 
made  6  to  B  inches  of  growth  before  tbey  were  planted,  and  yet 
many  of  these  failed.  Aa  to  the  seeding,  many  of  mine  were  cnt 
oB  for  the  sake  of  the  blooms  for  iodoor  decoration,  and  yet  these 
died  qnite  as  mnch  as  others  that  were  left.  I  hare  no  tt«el  any- 
where near  my  beds,  and  yet  the  corma  fail.  I  hare  found  with 
"  W.  J.  M."  the  whites  most  difficult  to  keep.  Madame  Desportes, 
Ondina,  Shakapeare,  and  others  seem  most  susceptible  of  disease. 
The  first  of  these  I  hare  giien  up  as  hopeless,  and  I  fancy  the 
same  difficulty  is  experienced  wiUi  it  acrose  the  Channel,  for  it 
keeps  up  its  price  whila  others  sent  out  the  same  year  are  to  be 
bad  for  a  tew  pence ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  "  W.  J.  H.'a" 
fotaie  experience  will  tend  to  confirm  my  views  on  tbe  whole 
subject.  If  care  and  trouble  would  bdp  me  X  should  begrudge 
neither  for  a  flower  of  which  I  am  immensely  fond. 

RANinicnLUS.—Hy  bed  ot  these  waa  planted  when  the  ground 
waa  in  good  condition,  but  what  tbe  Teaalt  of  this  severe  weather 
on  them  will  be  1  cannot  tell.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  favourable.  I 
bare  been  much  struck  with  the  effect  of  tbe  verr  wet  weather  on 
the  Turban  Kanuncutus  ;  those  which  I  planted  in  October  are 
only  jost  making  their  appearance.  This  I  can  only  attribnte  to 
tbe  excessive  coldness  of  Ibe  groand  and  tbe  absence  of  sunlight. 

Fma  ASD  PAHBIB3  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Slugs  have 
been  boay  at  tbem,  the  wet  haa  been  vety  trying,  and  now  that 
this  severe  frost  has  come  on  tbem  they  look  miserable  indeed. 
They  will,  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  a  little  drier,  hare  to  be 
examined  and  Gxed  securely  in  the  ground.  Those  who  have 
Panaies  In  pots  will  now  be  looking  for  the  earliest  blooms,  and 
in  every  way,  with  ui  in  tbe  soathem  parts  of  the  kingdom,  this 
ts  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  growing  them.  I  have  often  envied 
the  beaatitnl  plants  oot  of  doors  in  Scotland  and  the  north  ;  but 
we  cannot  have  everything,  and  I  rather  think  in  obi  "  Qarden 
of  England"  we  have  the  best  of  it.— D.,  Deal. 


CDLTDBE  OF  CALANTHEa 
CALAiTTHBa  rank  amongst  the  most  nsetol  winter-flowering 
Orchids  we  have,  and  tbe  easiest  to  cnlUvale.  Anyone  having  a 
tew  bulbs  may  easily  raise  a  good  stock,  especially  of  C.  Veitcbii, 
which  is  about  the  best  and  most  effectiTe.  The  only  dis- 
advantage connected  with  Calanthea  is  that  the  foliage  fades 
when  the  plants  flower,  bat  that  is  remedied  by  placing  the  pota 
amongst  Ferns,  from  amongst  which  tbe  spikes  arch  gracefully. 
Ttie  best  time  to  repot  Calanthes  is  juat  when  they  cou 
growing.    Tbose  who  have  only  a  few  bolb*  will  find  it 


__  . ,  with  a  liberal  sprinkliog  of  silver  sand  and  charcoal. 

The  potaaboald  be  three  parts  filled  with  drainage.  Place  them 
in  a  temperatnre  ot  66°,  but  do  not  give  any  water  untii  the  bnlba 
commence  growing,  and  they  should  only  have  just  sufficient  to 
make  the  compost  moist  until  they  are  well  rooted,  after  which 
they  should  be  well  snpplied.  After  the  pota  have  become  filled 
wiUi  roots  tlie  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  liberal  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure,  and  &«  atmosphere  most  be  well  charged 
with  moisture.  When  the  flowers  abow  colour  tbe  atmoaphere 
moat  be  kept  drier  ;  when  in  bloom  a  temperature  ot  about  60*snita 
them  admirably,  and  they  will  last  a  long  time  in  full  beanty. 
After  the  Sower  spikes  have  decayed  no  water  should  be  given 
until  their  growing  season  again  commences. — A,  Yocko. 


[Bj/  the  «Mi  tiilM  Cvltitalori  m  ti^  meral  Deparlmtntt.^ 

HARDT  FBUIT  QARDEN. 
PTBtectian. — Becent  frosts  have  been  so  severe  that  bads  ot 
early-blossoming  Fears  have  anflered  in  a  tew  inatances  where  the 
trees  could  not  becovered.  Warm  sunny  days  followed  by  cold 
frosty  nights  may  lead  to  further  iajury.  Watch  tbe  progress  ot 
tbe  buds  closely  and  give  shelter  promptly  aa  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, a  single  night'a  eipoaute  may  now  destroy  tbe  blossom. 
Whatever  is  done  tor  protection  sbanld  be  as  thorough  aa  possible  ; 
therefore  carefully  consider  ways  and  means,  and  only  do  what 
can  be  well  done.  Far  better  is  it  to  save  tbe  crop  of  half  a  doien 
trees,  if  to  protect  them  thoroughly  exhaoBta  the  time  and  means 
at  disposal,  than  to  spend  strength  in  vain  eflforta  to  protect  halt 
a  hundred.  See  that  etery  appliance  for  shelter  is  made  secure  ; 
tender  buds  and  flowers  have  not  uofreqaentlj  been  battend  to 
pieces  in  a  high  wind  by  mats  oi  tiffany  blown  loose.  Coping 
boards  afford  shelter  from  frost  to  wall  trees,  but'  they  do  very 
little  good  aloua  when  severe  frost  is  accompanied  by  high  winda, 
as  it  has  been  so  frequently  of  Iat«.  Btout  tiffany  strelclud  on 
poles  thrust  into  tbe  ground  and  fastened  to  coping  boards  serves 
admirably  as  a  screen,  and  will  preserve  the  blonom  trom  injury 
in  vety  cold  weather. 

Oeneral  Hintt. — The  nearness  ot  Lady-day  reminds  ua  that  it 
is  tbe  season  for  a  change  of  reaidenoe  for  many  owners  of  small 
gardens.  To  all  such  the  cold  weather  will  be  welcome,  aa  it  has 
much  retarded  the  growth  of  frait  trees.  Not  a  day  should  be 
lost  In  filling  any  vacancies,  and  by  tbe  exercise  ot  due  care  then 
is  no  reason  why  tbe  trees  should  not  only  live  but  make  a  fair 
growth  this  year.  The  points  ot  especial  Importance  tor  such 
late  planting  are  enriching  the  soil  with  sufficient  well-decayed 
manora  to  induce  a  quick,  strong,  free  root-action,  mulching  the 
entire  s^irface  of  the  station  with  rough  tialt-decayed  manure, 
securing  tbe  tree  flrmly  by  means  of  wire  or  stMee,  and  by 
frequent  subseqoent  watericgs  not  only  in  dry  weather,  but  every 
week  when  there  is  no  rain,  of  an  hour  or  two's  duration. 

All  neglected  pruning  ^ould  also  be  done  speedily.  Be  not 
rash  or  hasty  in  the  treatment  ot  treee  of  doubtful  aapect.  Barren- 
ness or  decay  are,  however,  not  difficult  to  discover,  and  the  con- 
dition ot  each  tree  can  alone  suggest  tbe  right  remedy — it  may 
be  a  simple  re-invigoration  by  means  of  fre^  soil  and  manure  to 
the  roots,  or  tbe  oarren  time-worn  appearance  ot  branch  and 
■pur  may  point  to  a  necessity  tor  shortening  each  branch  to 
within  a  foot  ot  the  atem,  and  grafting  each  of  tbem,  so  that 
every  scion  may  form  a  branch.      We  have  found  this  plan 


The  prooesa  ot  grafting  has  so  recently  been  explained  that  we 
need  not  enter  upon  iL  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and  rsmember 
the  tiiree  condibons  neoeasary  to  suooesa  are  a  connection  of  the 
inner  bark  of  stock  and  scion,  binding  them  together  securely, 
and  the  exclosion  of  air  from  the  wounds  or  cut  parts  by  wax 

FBDrr-Foacrao. 

PaaehM  and  KeetariHtt. — The  trait  in  the  early  honae  beiof 
about  stoning  will  need  to  hare  the  temperature  kept  as  equable 
as  possible  until  the  tieea  have  passed  through  this  critical  period. 
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A  night  temperature  of  W^^  with  5*  moxe  in  the  day  from  fire 
heat,  ought  not  to  be  ezoeeded,  with  a  rise  of  l(f  to  15*^  on  wxolj 
daya.  In  dull  annless  weather  a  few  degrees  lower  will  be  safSsr 
than  an  increase  of  temperatnre  by  fire  heat  alone.  Syrinffe  the 
trees  twice  a  day  with  tepid  soft  water,  as  spring  water  is  likely 
to  leave  a  sediment  on  the  fmit  and  seriously  disfigure  it.  Admit 
a  little  air  early,  gradually  increasing  it  as  the  sun  heat  increases, 
until  the  maximum  for  the  day  is  reached ;  yet  be  cautious  in  ad- 
mitting air  by  the  front  sashes  in  cold  windy  weather,  as  cutting 
draughts  may  haye  disastrous  results.  Tie-in  young  growths  as 
they  advance,  and  ayoid  OTercrowding,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  in  Peach-forcing.  Stop  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and 
shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  at  the  second  or 
third  leaf,  and  to  one  leaf  afterwards  as  it  is  produced.  Train  the 
leading  shoots  their  full  length,  and  do  not  stop  them  until  the 
limit  of  the  trellis  is  reached,  as  the  wood  can  hardly  be  too  strong 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  exposing  the  foliage  fully  to 
light  and  air. 

Proceed  with  disbudding  in  succession  houses,  leaving  no  more 
shoots  than  will  cover  the  trellis  evenly  at  12  to  18  inches  apart ; 
and  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  present  bearing  wood,  and  to  take 
its  place  next  season,  must  not  be  overcrowded.  Tie  down  the 
shoots  and  thin  the  fruit  by  degrees,  leaving  those  most  favour- 
ably situated  for  swelling  to  maturity.  Green  aphis,  if  it  makes 
its  appearance,  must  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  on  calm  evenings, 
having  the  foliage  dry.  Trees  in  succession  houses  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water  whenever  the  borders  show  symptoms  of  dry- 
ness. Syringe  twice  a  day,  and  keep  the  temperature  at  65®  to 
60°  by  artificial  means,  with  10®  to  15**  rise  from  sun  heat  Trees 
in  flower  should  have  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65®  by  fire  heat,  and 
60^  to  70  from  sun  heat,  ventilating  freely  ;  and  where  bees  do  not 
visit  the  flowers  shake  the  trees,  or,  better,  brush  the  flowers  over 
with  a  camel*s-hair  brush  on  fine  days.  Syringing  will  not  be 
needed,  but  the  fioors  and  borders  should  be  damp^  twice  daily, 
as  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  healtii 
of  the  trees. 

Late  houses  are  now  in  fine  bloom  and  promise  well.  These 
should  be  kept  well  ventilated  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  as  the 
blossom  will  endure  a  low  night  temperature  provided  the  house 
is  dry,  but  frost  should  be  excluded ;  and  to  secure  a  good  set  the 
temperature  should  be  raised  to  60^  in  the  daytime,  air  being 
admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Melonf. — ^These,  despite  the  weather,  have  made  good  progress, 
and  the  earliest  are  sweUing  freely.  They  have  been  earthed,  and 
the  full  complement  should  now  be  given  if  not  already  done. 
Stopping  the  growth  at  every  JDint  as  it  is  made  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  where  the  shoots  are  likely  to  Interfere  with  the 
principal  foliage  they  must  now  be  well  thinned.  Remove  all 
flowers,  and  place  tables  or  other  means  of  support  to  the  fruits 
before  they  become  very  heavy.  Examine  the  soil  at  the  roots, 
and  see  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  by  want  of  water ;  and  as  they 
will  now  be  in  condition  to  take  a  little  weak  liquid  manure,  it 
should  be  given  in  a  tepid  state,  avoiding  watering  close  to  the 
stem  to  avoid  canker,  which  if  it  appear  should  have  quicklime 
rubbed  well  into  the  affected  parts.  Keep  tbe  bottom  heat  steady 
at  80°  to  86°,  maintaining  a  night  temperatnre  of  65®  to  70°,  70®  to 
75°  by  day,  and  a  maximum  of  90^  nom  sun  heat,  admitting  a 
little  air  early,  but  avoid  currents  of  cold  air.  Syringe  twice  a 
day  in  bright  weather,  but  only  damp  the  paths  and  walls  on  dull 
days.  Keep  the  evaporation  troughs  filled  with  liquid  manure. 
Attend  to  stopping,  tying,  and  thinning  in  succession  houses,  and 
impregnate  the  blossoms  on  fine  days. 

Oueumhert, — Attend  to  tying,  stopping,  and  thinning  the  shoots, 
and  remove  superfluous  fruit,  as  nothing  so  enfeebles  the  plants 
as  overbearing.  Plants  in  full  bearing  require  copious  appli- 
cations of  liquid  manure,  especiaUy  those  having  the  roots  in  a 
somewhat  confined  space.  Syringe  the  plants  freely  on  fine 
days,  wetting  every  part,  as  cleanliness  Is  essential  to  their  health- 
luhiess.  Admit  air  early  but  cautiously,  avoiding  cutting  winds, 
and  dose  early  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Keep 
the  bottom  heat  at  from  80°  to  86°,  night  temperature  66°  to  70°, 
allowing  an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  86®  or  90®.  Add  more  soil 
to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  as  the  roots  protrude.  Keep  the  evapora- 
tion troughs  charged  with  liquid  manure.  Remove  from  the 
plants  any  unsightly  or  damaged  leaves  as  quickly  as  they  appear, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects,  and  if  they  appear  promptly 
apply  approved  remedies. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Orehidi,^lti  this  department  top-dressing  and  repottine  w^ere 

necessary  should  be  pressed  forward  with  all  possible  speed.    The 

pots  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  should  be  well  and 

Ubezally  drained  by  half  or  three  parts  filling  them  with  broken 


crocks,  according  to  the  different  requirements  of  the  plants. 
The  material  used  for  drainage  should  be  washed  clean.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  drainage,  for  if  this  is  deficient  and 
water  be  allowed  to  stagnate  and  make  the  soil  sour  the  roots 
will  not  long  remain  healthy.  Aerides,  Yandas,  and  Sacco- 
labiums  may  be  commenced  with,  and  should  always  be  operated 
upon  just  before  they  start  into  growth,  also  Oattleyas  and  Lselias. 
If  any  of  the  above  have  become  tall  they  can,  if  tbe  top  roots 
are  heiidthy  and  abundant,  have  the  lower  portion  removed  and  be 
lowered  in  their  pots.  When  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  their 
pots  remove  all  aecomposed  material  from  amongst  their  roots. 
The  above  thrive  best  when  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown 
are  nearly  filled  with  crocks,  and  charcoal  carefully  laid  amongst 
their  lower  roots,  the  others  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pots 
with  li?ing  sphagnum.  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Wardianum, 
D.  crassincKle,  and  others  that  have  commenced  growth  can  also 
be  repotted  or  placed  in  larger  baskets  if  they  require  them. 
Use  for  these  two  parts  of  fibrous  peat  to  one  of  moss,  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  chareoal  and  a  little  sand  ;  the  last  is  not 
required  for  those  growing  in  baskets.  Phalsenopses  do  best  in 
baskets  or  in  pans  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  if  they  require 
larger  sizes  nearly  fill  the  baskets  used  with  charcoal.  Place 
over  this  a  little  moss,  and  then  fill  in  amongst  the  roots  with  the 
same  material  and  broken  charcoal  or  small  crocks.  The  moss 
will  grow  freely  if  these  plants  receive  that  abundant  supply  of 
water  they  really  require  while  in  active  growth.  Suspend  them 
in  the  most  moist  and  shaded  position  in  3ie  house  in  which  they 
are  grown.  Afford  these  plants  a  temperature  of  66*  by  night, 
with  a  rise  of  5°  or  10°  by  day. 

Many  Cattleyas  and  Oncidiums,  with  Dendrobium  thyrsifiorum, 
D.  densiflorum,  D.  suavissimum,  and  others  of  this  type,  may  still 
be  at  rest ;  but  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  time  they  completed 
their  growth  or  the  date  they  are  wanted  to  fiower.  When  wanted 
in  fiower  late,  and  retarding  is  necessary,  give  a  long  season  of 
complete  rest.  It  is  much  better  to  retard  tbe  plants  now  than 
when  they  have  started  into  activity,  and  the  season*s  growth  be 
injured  in  consequence.  Those  that  have  started  into  growth 
should  have  a  night  temperature  of  60^,  with  a  corresponding  rise 
of  6®  or  10°  by  day.  Cattleya*  and  others  still  at  rest  may  have  a 
lower  temperature  of  6®  or  10®  by  night,  while  Dcndrobiums  can  be 
kept  quite  cool  if  dry  at  the  roots  and  cold  draughts  are  avoided. 
Water  Cattleyas  carefully,  for  they  require  less  moisture  at  the 
roots  while  in  active  growth  than  do  many  Orohids.  If  over- 
watered  and  the  atmosphere  is  overcharged  with  moisture  they  are 
not  unfrequently  subject  to  spot. 

Nearly  all  the  occupants  of  the  cool  house,  if  they  have  been 
subject  to  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  may  now  be  potted  and 
top-dressed  without  delay.  Give  Odontoglossums  and  Masdeval- 
lias  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  moss  to  grow  in,  with  a  little 
charcoal  broken  small.  Coelogynes  succeed  well  in  a  similar  com- 
post, while  Lycastes,  Epidendrums,  and  Maxillarias  may  have  two- 
thirds  of  good  peat  to  one  of  moss,  with  coarse  sand  and  charcoal 
added.  Do  not  give  the  plants  water  for  two  or  three  days 
prior  to  repotting,  and  water  carefully  afterwards  until  the 
roots  have  commenced  working.  The  blinds  should  now  be  pre- 
pared and  drawn  down  for  a  few  hours  during  the  brightest  part 
of  the  day  over  Odontoglossums  and  other  shade-loving  plants 
that  have  been  repotted. 

Greenhouse.— To  have  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums  next 
autumn  and  winter  propagation  should  now  be  attended  to.  The 
present  time  is  early  enough  to  insert  cuttings  for  all  decorative 
purposes  and  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  and  can,  if  inserted  at 
once,  be  grown  rapidly  from  the  time  they  are  rooted  without 
any  check.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  rooting  the  plants  earlier 
for  these  purposes.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  and 
place  them  in  handlights  in  a  temperature  of  50®  to  65®,  shade 
orom  strons:  sun,  and  keep  them  close  and  moist  until  they  are 
rooted.  Where  large  bushes  of  Pompons  or  any  dwarf -growing 
varieties  are  wanted  insert  two  or  three  cuttings  in  one  pot  and 
grow  them  together.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  rooted 
pinch  out  the  points  and  harden  them  gradually,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  are  ready  for  4-inch  pots  they  can  be  placed  in  cold 
frames. 

Sow  seed  of  Chinese  Primulas  for  early  autumn  flowering  in 
pans  or  pots  liberally  drained  and  filled  with  a  light  compost 
consisting  of  half  leaf  soil.  Scatter  fine  leaf  soil  freely  over  the 
surface  of  the  pans,  and  then  sow  the  seed  without  covering  it ; 
water  with  a  fine-rose  can,  and  cover  with  a  square  of  glass, 
placing  them  in  heat,  shading  the  pots  from  the  sun.  On  no 
account  must  the  surface  of  the  soil  become  dry,  and  if  it  can  be 
kept  moist  without  being  watered  the  seed  will  germinate  the  more 
freely.  The  pots,  therefore,  should  always  stand  on  a  moist  base, 
and  not  on  open  trelliswork  or  the  dry  shelf  of  a  greenhouse. 
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BEES  AMONGST  SNOW. 

Its  the  changing  and  uncertain  climate  of  Great  Britain  showers 
and  falls  of  snow  are  not  Tincommon  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
sometimes  we  baye  had  such  in  April.  Experienced  bee-keepers 
know  that  while  snow  is  on  the  ground  or  around  an  apiary  bees 
should  never  be  allowed  to  leave  their  hives.  During  frosty 
weather  they  will  not  venture  out,  but  when  the  thermometer 
rises  and  snow  begins  to  melt  the  bees  venture  to  fly,  and  in  doing 
so  many  perish.  They  seem  to  be  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the 
light,  andorapidly  fall  into  the  know,  and  become  motionless  in  a 
moment.  The  heat  of  their  bodies  melts  soft  snow,  causing  them 
to  sink  about  an  inch  in  it.  When  snow  is  crusted  on  the  surface 
bees  on  touching  it  lose  the  power  of  their  feet  and  legs  by  a 
kind  of  paralysis,  and  many  of  them  are  unable  to  take  wing, 
roll  on  to  their  backs,  and  speedily  perish.  Many  hives  are 
weakened — some  are  destroyed  by  loss  of  bees  in  snow.  This  is 
well  known. 

The  severity  of  the  present  frost  and  its  continuance  in  the 
middle  of  March  is  a  new  experience  to  British  bee-keepers.  The 
past  winter  was  mild  and  favourable  for  bees.  At  the  end  of 
January  hives  were  strong,  and  the  bees  of  many  of  the  hives  in 
this  section  of  the  country  began  to  breed,  then  when  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses  came  into  flower  the  bees  in  great  numbers  were 
seen  on  them.  Some  of  the  strongest  hives  had  two  and  three 
seams  of  brood  sealed,  and  doubtless  much  brood  unsealed.  At 
the  beginning  of  March  we  had  several  days  of  cold  and  cutting 
winds,  so  cold  that  bees  would  not  leave  their  nests  for  food  ; 
afterwards  severe  frost  set  io,  bringing  down  the  mercury  of  the 
thermometer  at  nights  below  20° ;  one  morning,  the  10th  of 
March,  to  13°,  or  lO**  of  frost.  The  frost  still  continues,  and  snow 
is  now  falling  in  Cheshire  on  this  the  16th  of  March.  If  the 
frost  had  come  a  month  sooner  little  harm  would  have  been  done  to 
hives. 

In  my  time  we  have  never  before  experienced  such  severe  and 
continuous  frost  in  the  brood-rearing  season,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not speak  from  experience  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  probably 
done  to  the  brood  during  the  last  fortnight  We  know  that  bees 
dislike  cold  winds  even  in  April  and  May,  and  in  order  to  protect 
their  brood  then  from  chilling  winds  they  contract  their  doors 
with  compact  masses  of  their  own  bodies.  In  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June  bees  spread  the  eggs  of  their  queens  as  widely  as 
they  can  be  covered  and  hatohed,  and  when  cold  winds  come  they 
endeavour  to  keep  them  out  by  blocking  or  corking  their  door- 
ways. Hives  are  numerically  weak  in  March  generally  speaking, 
and  in  severe  weather,  such  as  we  have  now,  the  bees  have  two 
difficalties  to  contend  against — viz.,  first,  their  inability  to  feed  and 
nurse  their  brood  ;  and  secondly,  their  inability  to  keep  it  warm 
enough.  In  cold  weather  bees  are  very  helpless  creatures.  In 
winter  and  early  spring  bee-masters  will  do  well  to  give  them  all 
the  protection  possible.  Before  the  present  frost  set  in  hives  were 
in  capital  condition,  and  fruit  trees  covered  with  blossom  buds, 
giving  bee-keepers  good  hopes  of  early  swarms  and  great  results, 
and  Uierefore  this  severe  and  unexpected  weather  is  the  more 
disappointing.  By-and-by  we  shall  learn  what  real  barm,  if  any, 
has  been  done  by  it  beyond  stopping  progress  for  a  season. 
—A.  Pettigbbw.      

BEE-FEEDEBS. 

The  interesting  article  on  bee-feeders  by  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  appears 
to  be  particularly  valuable  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  his 
verdict,  after  reviewing  a  three-shilling,  a  two-shilling,  and  a  six- 
penny feeder,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  these  days  of  expensive 
hives  with  expensive  appliances  the  saving  of  \s.  ^d.  or  2s,  6d.  for 
each  hive,  where  many  are  kept,  is  a  matter  of  consideration,  but  if 
the  owner  of  the  said  hives  be  a  cottager  the  economy  is  a  real  boon. 
The  points  mentioned  as  requisite  for  a  stimulative  feeder — namely, 
the  power  to  give  much  or  little,  prevention  of  robbing,  ease  of 
application,  are  in  the  first  and  second  instances  fully  sustained 
by  the  vulcanite  stage  and  feeding  shovel,  and  I  might  add  flower 
pots ;  but  the  ease  of  application  may  be  made  still  easier  by  a  slight 
alteration  which  I  would  submit  for  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.'s  "  approval. 
The  device  is  exceedingly  simple,  and,  moreover,  cheap,  4d.  being 
an  outside  figure  for  each  complete  feeder. 

Before  explaining  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state  the 
necessities  that  suggested  the  contrivance.  The  defective  principle 
on  which  "  socket"  feeders  are  constructed  is  most  clearly  set  forth, 
but  my  experience  with  those,  though  not  actually  Mr.  Blow's, 


was  attended  with  more  direful  results  tban  those  mentioned  by 
»*  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  Besides  finding  that  bees  took  their  *'half  mat 
regular"  in  spite  of  a  "  temperance  movement,"  I  have  more  than 
once  flooded  a  colony  by  lifting  off  a  half-emptied  bottle  when 
preparing  for  examination,  and  instead  of  lifting  off  the  cover  with 
the  bottle,  left  that  useful  appendage  in  the  socket  fast  and  firm* 
Doubtless  this  was  careless.  **  Very!"  I  hear  it  muttered,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  many  of  these  feeders  are  made  too  beautifolly  exact* 
After  using  for  some  time  th<)  wood  swells,  and  thus  gets  a  firm 
grip  of  the  inverted  cover,  which  is  difiicult  to  extract,  even  with 
Uie  help  of  a  screwdriver  or  some  such  tool.  It  occurred  to  me, 
therefore,  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  socket,  and  to  make 
the  stage  as  follows. 

Take  two  pieces  of  three-eighth  red  deal  6  inches  aqoare.  Fleoe 
them  together  cross  way  of  the  grain  to  prevent  warping,  and  fasten 
them  together  with  wire  nails.  JBore  two  1  -inch  anger  holes,  or  larger. 
Tack  over  these  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  4  inches  square.  This  com- 
plotes  the  stage.  Any  wid^mouthed  bottle  wiU  do  provided  the 
rim  is  even.  (Hub  on  a  rough  paving  stone  if  not  square.)  Theae 
have  tin  caps,  which  I  order  without  any  holes  in,  so  that  I  can 
please  myself  as  to  number  and  place  by  ptmching  them  as  re- 
quired. My  tinman  charges  1#.  a  dozen  for  these  caps — he  would 
doubtless  be  glad  to  make  them  in  unlimited  quantities — so  that  if 
the  bottle  be  reckoned  at  2d.  snd  the  wire  cloth  and  wood  Id,,  the 
feeder  complete  costo  id.  Of  course  it  is  an  advantege  to  have  a 
supply  of  these  caps  with  the  holes  pierced  in  a  variety  of  numbers, 
that  fast  or  dow  feeding  may  be  regulated  by  changing  one  for 
another. 

The  ease  of  application  is  obvious.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is 
to  fill  the  bottle,  put  on  the  cap,  and  place  on  the  stege  in  tiie  same 
manner  as  the  two-shilling  feeder.  The  feeding  shovel  is  dispensed 
with,  there  is  delusive  half  plate  of  unperforated  sine  between  the 
cap  and  the  bottle,  and  no  sticking  fast  of  the  cap  in  the  socket.— 
H.  V.  EnwARns. 
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COfiRESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  correepoudenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  '*The  Editor " 
or  to  "llie  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Br.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
denta,  as  doing  so  subjecte  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
exx>ense. 

Correspondente  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Oardeniuff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  tiie  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reieoted  communioationSa 

"  Single-handed  "  iB.  U.  ^.,  <7a/f«Am4).— Toot  extremely  kind  letter  and 
BnbBtM&tlal  ezpreasion  of  sympftthy  towBrds  our  corrwpo&dent  haTe  been 
forwarded  to  him,  and  cannot  fail  te  do  hjai  good. 

Vines  iH.  &}.— Owing  to  gnat  preasure  on  onr  oolimms  answsn  to  yonr 
qneatioiu,  which  are  not  ungent,  must  be  deferred  tmtil  next  mek,  when  ne 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  yon. 

Various  (/*.  C.).— Gontinne  stopping  yoOT  Vines  as  nsnal.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  Apricot  wood  except  scale,  and  the  petrolenm  and  softsoap  mixture  wlu 
destroy  it.  The  globules  on  the  leares  are  indicative  of  health.  The  white  flower 
is  Lenoojnm  Temum,  the  scarlet  one  AJonsoa  Warscewiczii.  The  weed  is  quite 
shrivelled.  Our  reply  must  be  brief,  as  we  go  to  press  earlier  this  week.  We 
may  possibly  refer  to  your  letter  again. 

Fir  Tree  Oil  (/.  QarreU).—TTj  n  dessert-spoonful  of  the  oil  in  a  wine- 
bottle  full  of  rain  water.  This  will  probably  answer  your  purpose  for  using  with 
the  spray-diffnser.    If  It  neither  kills  the  insects  nor  injures  the  plants  you  can 
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«dl7»dd  mon^;  but  too  w 

Bhaka  tba  Irattlt  wdl  bebm  luti 

flunallUa   (/fwniniu).— 


PQclosfnff  m  Cffw  of 
Tina 


■X  nfslr  bj  teTlng  >  mak  tsloUon  Int. 


mifht  writ*  to  m  i 


I*  (^BelU*  lams.    Hon  wtll  be  irrittaa  dd  n-nuiij,!,  jq  uk 


■t,  probaWy  mffldsnt  wlU  do  ■()  to  fnrnlA  t}»  T 
■mm  to  BDd  lu  too  mur  Utcnii  oa  Vlon,  Uw  reml 
Diidn«I<v*>l  lollaga,  ud  caoHqamtlr  bitarior  OnpM. 

XlOWU-  BOXM  (V.  r,  AiniAain).— Ws  do  not  ki 
"wbol«i»h  flrmUatD-'— "-       ■         -      - 


tdnrtlHd  acK^  Ilsbt,  u 


r.  LoTel  at  We 


V  Mfc  BT«ea  leaTea  of 
».).— Tho  daU  ot  tbii 


KI  ntiifutiiillv. 
-tunUllsd.    H 

r7  of  tbe  tbermometar 


tb*K>(l«lU 

Red  apldar  on  Fnotiilas  (  n*.  n. 
wltb  UiU  bHM  f    It  It  not  mullT  H  I 
Jon  m  ilnld  ol  pma  wUei  Injnil 
vith  tb«  (^rlnga  will  InJun  tbem  i 
by  any  Dthai  laneta  jon  majr  wMb 
iDTsitlDg  a  plaot  and  bddlog  It  1 

l(  dona  cantullj.  mold  Hit  aetloiui;  injars  los  Donn.  ad  uiernH 
la  to  tain  a  quartat  at  «i  mim  o(  petroleam  [a  a  qurt  ot  Tata  la 

•0^1  ta  tba  laine  qsantlty  ot  vata ;  loTert  the  plant  and  applf  tbe 

lojoie  tbe  flowen.    No  Bteamlng  or  tomlgating  will  destroj  th»  fnm 
plants  an  mnrh  lo&atsd  tbe;  lian  arldentl)'  been  Deglacted  i 

OraninK  (S.  ITflrsii).— We  an  not  awan  of  anr  (Inplermttbadtor  plainer 
^ — .,___  y^^  1^^^  neemlr  pnblUbed,  and  icUlTa  to  wtalob  we  hare 
(ollowliig  teatlmenj  torn  a  elerniDaa  la  Inlaod :— '  I  bate  nad 
itanat  yoni  aitlclea  on  gialtlD;,  wblob  an  tbe  beat  bj  a  Ter;  tong 

..  •>..•  t  V .  ...J  I  [,,„  ^  fteat  naiir  booki  oa  tbe  eubjeot. 

In  tbe  art.  One  gnat  advantan  to  the 
tthod),  and  not  ten  or  twetn,  and  learlng 
U  ie  tbe  eaaieat,  and  tbenton  which  tbe 

il;  and  we  think  jon  wDl  be  able  to  graft  bult  tr<ea. 


if  repeating  tout  letter  jod 


beglnnaia. 
thtlcuner 

letUT^ma, 


onlrgiTlngttiebii 


OTtwo  Ot  tianl  or  d  . , 

qmading  onr  thto  a  tbin  lajer  at  toma,  tben  lb*  loll.  In  rtdna  at  Ant.  to  be 
added  to  B(  tbe  not*  ot  tbe  plaaU  ptotnide  tbionrt  tboa.  "At  aoil  nied  ten 
nrlacing  mnit  be  wanned  and  pnaaed  down  Bin]^  aflet  (be  pbmU  an  In  bee 
ffrowth.  B}  hatlnv  rei;  ttiong  plant!  or  Tomatoealnaoc7-incbpatan^ 
f«  planting  Immediate];  tbe  UalDU  an  oier,  too  ma;  have  an  aioallmtaop 
of  fruit  IQ  tbe  aotnmn  and  wloi™.  Tbm  wnild  piohabl;  grow  In  the  tdd 
Uelonbed.bnt  wethonlddlgaportlDOOf  (toot  and  add  half  a  bosbdot  fnah 
.. .  -^.^^i.  .T.^ — "o  plant,    ^lejconld  be  grown  la  large  poteitnt  700 

■rSuranddi 


ii  like  tl 


id  dwiifer  an  Vlok'i  Criterion  and 


,    II  r 


iw  the  addnaa  of  a 
wrthorpe,  Torlt,hM 


E  Oage. 

la-n  not  had 
r.  Igguldan'i 


growth  appeailiif  n«  Bhoiild  tEim  11 
the  old  Mil,  uid  place  tbe  plant  In 


!n  the  correct  epecifl; 
11  probably  thi^rocu 

leTj  clean,  well-d»in«d  pot, 


n  Ulled.    Moat  o(  tbe  flowrm,  we  think,  will  erpacd,  bat  few 
.    TMa  It  onl;  what  might  be  eipKted,  lEDin  tod  etate 

tbermonwrter  fell  toiero.    Thitle  eTtraordlnarr  for  the 

lb  gf  Uarcb.    Yon  did  not  lUte  the  date  of  tble  remarkable  troat,  but  only 

the  da;— Satolllar.    We  prtantiui  It  would  be  the  lOth  Init. 

Potting  Cunalllu  (C.  P.  L.).—in  ;on  nn  yont  plaaU  need  rmotting? 
II  ;oD  rtate  their  alza  and  condition,  alio  tbe  ilu  of  the  pott,  m  can,  perbnpa, 
better  aniweiioaTqiHatlan.  rnming  the  (daala  ont  of  tSe  poth  lectLTylng  tba 
drainage,  nmorlng  an  Incb  or  two  ot  the  aoiface  anil  and  adding  fretb  oompoaC, 
la  often  a  aafCrttactlce  than  repotting.  Perbapi  the  DOtea  on  Camelllai  In  onr 
lait  inse,  which  mn  bad  not  aeen  when  foa  wrote  to  na,  ma;  be  of  aarilca  to 
roil,  and  othen  *411  fallow  aa  aoon  ai  padble,  that  ma;  be  *UU  mon  applicable 
to  your  partlcBlai  tarn.  Ton  ma;  lafely  wait  tba  l«ie  of  tbeee  nota.  and 
In  Ibe  maantlme  tend  tbe  partlcalaa  suggested,  and  w*  (ball  be  glad  IE  we  can 

Tobarose*  not  QrowlDg  C'd™|.— Yon  aay  ;oo  -pottad  tbe  bolba  In 
JanuaiT,  placed  tba  pote  In  anlaterDHdlateboage,gaTe  no  water,  but  allowBd 
the  eon  to  be  dnit  Sry,-  and  tben  tik  what  yonli«»e  "done  wrong. aa  the 
bnlha  do  ot«  (tart  Into  giowtb.'  Eon  ban  done  wrong  by  keeplDg  the  loll  to 
drr.  Hotblngoaagrowin -duMdi;-' loU.  It  bnmedlatal;  after  potting,  and 
beionthoadabeoinMdry.Tonbad  bioled  tba  poti  In  cocoa-nnt  flbn  retnae.  or 
•na  aihe^laal  loU, «  damp  Mwdnst.  aa  if  Imrylng  HyMdnUu,  tiM  pota  wonU 
be  halt  full  of  actii*  loota  bylhla  tliiH,Bnd  gnwth  wonld  ban  commenced. 
All ;«  can  do  DOW  la  to  leap  tbe  eoO  moEAespeciallyat  tbabotEoni  of  the  pota, 
bat  not  deddedl]  mt,  and  await  tbe  nnlt.  It  yon  can  FJnnge  them  In 
Eentle  bottcen  beat  In  an;  damp  material  rooU  will  be  emitted  the  tooner.  and 
"la  k^  nsnlarly  and  moderately  molat  witbont  being  Ereqnently 

lan  ;oar  plante  an  Infeeted 

pnTmlant  at  this  period  of  the  year.    Aa 

'^-  dowen,  anything  elae  yon  can  apply 

n.    IT  yoor  plant!  an  not  attacked 

peat  by  iyringing — one  man  oanfully 

e  Dtbtr  oiaa  the  lyringe  freely.    Ttali, 


Flg.Ci. 

mploylng  a>  oompoat  light  tnrf;  loam  and  Una  Bbroua  peat  in  eQoa]  part!, 
vltb  a  uoth  part  ctkch  ot  ellver  aand  and  onubed  charcoal,  potting  very  flrmly. 
yaterniut  be  anilJed  with  great  care  after  potting.  U  you  bit  lu  tble  mattee 
'ou  »UI  fall  i  it  yoo  examlae  aoond  jndgment  you  wilt  incceed  In  rauovatlog 
he  plant,  ^rrlnglng  the  plant  and  pot  oocaalonall;  will  prevent  the  Dccesdty 
or  wateriag  Ibe  eoll  for  a  few  day*,  bot  when  you  do  gli-e  Hater  apply  It  in 

ion  ot  the  toll  and  growth  beooneafniemann'ater  will  ben«ded,  end  the  plant 
annot  then  bate  Coo  much  Ught  and  air,  a  cloee  houHs  and  ibaded  pwlUon  at 
hat  time  being  nrlla  to  be  aiolded.  Alttioiigh  thl!  li  by  no  mum  one  of  Che 
leet  Choroieraa!,  yet  a  well-grown  plant  li  both  elegant  and  bright.    Tbe  lllD!- 


iirly  like  it  as 

CDlClTatorliai  briefly  dtacribed  till  pnctlcs  u  fo 

and  plunged  In  a  gentle  hat.    Bmu  are  tonn  fc 
nngly  In  tO^lied  poU,  keeping  them  in  modaraM 
BhlftlDg  tbem  lolo  4-Inch  pote  before  they 
ptdut  of  the  ahoot  aa  »on  aa  thej     ' '  ~ ' " 
will  caoM  tbem  to  break  fre«ty, 


G  propagated  la  tbe  apriag 

iwt :— "  Side  aboote  aur  ba 
I,  iMirered  with  a  bdlghH, 
ued  ;  then  pot  the  idmU 

oot-bonnd.    Pinch  ont  the 


for  Zm$l 

likely 


the  light!  can  be  withrlrawn.     lYanefer 

_ , "  limllBi  to  that  employed 

potting  flrmly,  dnUrung 


I.  Etand  them  ont  in  an  open  but  raUier  ebeltered  poUtim,  < 
ly  to  an^  off  tbe  ilioot!  nnlea  alaked  aecanly.  For  the  ^ 
li  BB  Ia  Belle,  place  lanM  ttakn  ronnd  tbe  outdde  ot  tbe  pc 
gtowtba  ronnd  uem ;  for  tbe  buby  growen  eome  amall  9prtj  ol 
beam  nmnd  Um  pot«  la  pnteishle  U>  atafcat.    Snpply  water  can 


at  become  partltlly  ei 


hava  Impcored  on  it,  and  we  can  now  understand  ^ 


;h  knowledge  on  phint  cnItan,;DU  u 
iiiue  Uannal  not  misapplied  caplCaL 


aa  Pelarvonlnmi,  giring  them 
111  ampi;  npa;  at  Chriatma!  and 

will  And  the  laTcatment 
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Winter  and  Spring  Onlmu— A  ComloB  ContMt  (JiAu  n>l>*ai).— 
Am  rcnT  qustloD  li  ku  umvtnl  ont^  w«  priDi  It  uid  upeDd  odt  zvplj :— "  Onr 
t«wii*falp  tart  nntcbad  thamaalna  igmiut  uoUitr  tit  t.V>  tUi  jnx  te  ibsir 
■-^-  -'-'■'  ■—  B  MCh  ildt.  Tb«  condltlou  ■»--■  Fortr-dght  iprlnE- 
m  Onlou  of  tha  lit  tuMt."    Ko*  oat  oomp«tll«*  lun 

^ ^..  "--MthlUrih.iiiaKiiiieortbeiii 

•fnld  o<  tlM  ottxr  aid*  Ukins 
~  ihiU  ba  gild  It  jon  win 


InplUwItbl 
aUarMtoiilr  u 


impliihed  with  ths  aid 


mind  with  tbem,  i 
vbJch,  wft  ]3rfisume, 
BtpHcIt  to  eutilc 

ncoidtd  In  our  "  Work  for  the  W 
Tlw  beat  work  on  frolt-foreliig 
OliLH."  It  li  pabliibod  br  Miwii 
KamM  of  Plant*  iC.  J.  S 
Altbonah  w*  


«  do  not  ondntuke  t 


™rioiHolh« 

tnindL    (J 

ir..  JV-nl*).— 

d  n»  K 

m.  pmici 

kn  ibont  It. 

tbruB 

nnebii    ... 
tfas  nrlit;. 


ont  of  dooR  U  Eew.    (ClijMalii 
Ir  nMmbllDg  roun.  lUd  tbo  la 
iflnuiced  t?  kII,  that  we  are  tuuble  to  at 


■rtainty  the  na 

itaod  obtaining  ahiuba.    Thli  la  the  i 


me  aafe  onmntlly  la  nm  ii 
or  kII.    Wheo  plant*  ai 

itaRc.    Tt  la  ImpoTtant  t1 
■a  ibonld  notloa  tbe  amall 


IT  &  LsTHtof,  tht 

lllaer  to  twenty  of 
:fiil  to  a  fair-ilied 


all  IfaBpnoDfn]  to  a  4S-I»t  ma 
Iba  pabtic  la  ertlmatUig  tl 
antlt;  nquited. 


IH  top  of  jooT  hlTV  ^a  baaa  la  It  conld  4 
ipfnl  of  good  warm  ajrap— «gar  and 


thMh. 

aaa  laK  conld  oullr  IM 

iH^nipaii 


n  kapt  fnalde.    In  ' 

a  flta  <a  mio 

a  food  giToa 


bonajr  and  honojcoinb  u 


tbaC,  It  might  with  u  mnch  rrwon  be  Dr|n<l  thit  Ih«  plant!  wen  not "  ipring- 
grDini"iu  tbattbeaesd  waanofipTlnK-H»-n."  Thli  ihowi  the  abaardltr  of 
incb  an  sbjectlon  aa  that  anticipated,  Wa  ahall  be  clad  If  jon  will  Mud  la  tha 
panlenlan  of  roni  OdIoh  conleat,  atatlng  tbe  welgbu  and  tarlatlaa  of  the  baat 
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THE  POLLED  BBEEDB  OF  CATTLE. 
iContiiMied  fien  f»ge  8S0.) 

Of  the  "  Foiled  Herd  Book,"  ^^  pabllihed  in  IflSS,  ilz  Toliiinei 
b&Tc  been  iumd,  in  which  there  bftre  now  boen  reglftered  ISSObslli 
uid  5064  oom  uid  heifem,  Tbe  "  Herd  Book  "  U  now  owned  by 
the  Polled  Cftttle  Society,  the  Editor  being  Ur,  Alexander  BuMtj, 
from  whoM^ettky  in  tbe  "  Lire  Stock  Jonnutl  Almvuck  "  far  1879 
we  b&TB  gle&ned  mncb  important  information.  The  riae  in  tbe 
Talne  of  thi*, breed  within  tbe  pait  fltteen  year*  has  been  moet 
remarkable,  aod  bag  coatinned  np  to  tbe  preeent  time ;  fm 
althongh  Mr.  McCombie'i  itock  were  Void  in  1S80  at  what 
was  then  cooaideied  high  prioee,  yet  tbe  herd  of  select  animala 
from  Ur.  H.  D.  Adanuoa,  aold  in  May,  IBSl,  waa  diipeiwd  at 
Aberdeen  at  gtill  higher  pricM.  Tbe  aTeiage*  were,  fifteen  torn 
£71  \%*.  each,  ten  jeaiUng  hdfen  £47  1G«.  ead,  and  jaaaga 
animals  in  proportlim ;  and  to  ihow  the  Talne  of  pedigree,  devan 
"  Prides  of  Aberdeen  "  teongbt  aa  arenige  of  £96  Sf.,  and  tbree 
"Sibyls"  £116  4*.  each.  Again,  we  Snd  that  nerer  in  the  bisbxy 
of  any  breed'of  cattle  baa  tbe  adTance  been  so  rapid  ai  for  Iha 
natiTe  liieed  of  polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus  "  doddiea."  They 
hare  doabled  their  price  within  the  past  few  months,  speaking  of 
tbe  end  of  the  year  1882.  Tb«  salea  at  Hontbletton  of  forty 
lots  areraged  nearly  £9B ;  at  Adrie  forty-two  animals  aTcraged 
£88  3t. ;  and  at  Ckntaoby  fifty-seren  animals  averaging  £106  llf, 
took  ereiyhody  by  inrpriae.  Tbaae  high  figures  an  due  to 
tbe  demand  from  America,  as  shown  by  the  pnrchaaea  made 
by  Mr.  Wilken  of  Forbes,  who  bongbt  at  sereral  sales  lately 
fifteen  polled  cattle  tor  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope  of  Canada  at  a  cost 
of  abont  £1500,  and  eight  for  tbe  Hon,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Hillhnrat, 
atacostof  £1864.  With  regard  to  gnccesi  at  the  BmithBeld  Show 
of  fat  cattle,  for  aereral  yean  Sir  W.  0.  Qordon  Camming  baa  been 
the  moat  prominent  champion  prize  and  medal  winner.  Since  the 
rage  for  baby  beef  baa  set  in,>  great  many  polled  cattle  hare  heoi 
fed  oS  at  twenty-fonr  to  thirty  montbf  old,  making  £24  to  £36 
each.  In  (he  London  Cbriitmaa|  market  it  is  stated,  choice  Ihne- 
year-old  lilack  polled  bnltock*  bring  ftom  £10  to  £18,  and  eren  in 
some  cases  o*ei  £80.  We  mnat  conclude  by  itatiDg  tbe  opinion 
based  npon  onr  obserration  and  ezperienoe,  that  a  herd  foi  the 
prodnction  of  yoong  beef  of  Angna  cows  crossed  with  a  fnO 
pedigree  8borthoni|.ball,  will  pay  better  and  make  greater  weight 
for  age,  with  beat  qnality,  than  any  other  known  cross. 

The  red-polled  cattle  of  Norfolk  and  Snffolk  hare  within  the 
past  few  yean  made  rapid  progTess  in  public  estimation.  So 
mncb  interest  has  been  displayed  by  some  of  the  moat  amlneat 
^ricnltnritts  of  tbe  eastern  conntiea  in  their  history  and  qnalifi* 
cations  for  pnblic^favonr,  that  tbey  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  merely  local  breed,  nsefnl  only  In  their  natire  diatridi, 
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bat  will  doubUeat  be  recognised  in  the  fatuie  as  first-class  cattle 
under  the  cognomen  of  Bed-polls. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  recent  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  improYement  of  this  breed,  many  persons  haye  hardlj  been 
prepared  for  the  information  we  can  supply  relating  to  the 
antiquity  and  history  of  the  breed.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Editor 
of  the  "  Bed  Polled  Herd  Book/'  Mr.  H.  T.  Earen,  for  much  valu- 
able information  relating  to  their  origin  and  progress.  He  says, 
**  The  history  of  the  red  polled  cattle  can  be  carried  back  well 
into  the  last  century.  Suffolk  had  from  time  immemorial  its 
breed  of  polled  cattle  producing  butter  which,  150  years  ago,  was 
■Bserted  to  be  'justly  esteemed  the  pleasantest  and  best  in 
England.* "  Arthur  Tonng,  in  his  "  Surf ey  "  (A.D.  1794),  defines 
the  area — '*  A  tract  of  country  twenty  miles  by  twelve  .  .  .  • 
the  seat  of  the  dairies  of  SufEolk  "•^which,  he  said,  must  be 
peculiarly  considered  the  head-quarters  of  the  Suffolk  polled  stock, 
though  he  found  them  spread  over  the  whole  county.  In  this 
"  Surrey "  -we  get  the  first  accurate  description  of  the  breed. 
Though  Arthur  Young  makes  no  note  of  Norfolk  polled  cattle, 
yet  advertisements  of  sales  held  in  and  from  the  year  1778  prove 
that  dairies  of  such  animals  were  numerous  in  the  county,  and 
that  th^  extended  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Suffolk 
"  head-quarters  "  well  into  the  centre  of  Norfolk.  An  old  Blmham 
tenant,  who  survived  till  1872,  recollected  red  polled  cattle  on  the 
estate  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1780.  At  Shipdham  they  were 
greatly  valued  from  a  date  equally  early.  The  predominant  breed 
in  Norfolk  at  that  time  (see  MarshalVs  *'Baral  Economy  of 
Norfolk **— notes  written  from  1780  to  1782)  was,  however,  "a 
Herefordshire  breed  in  miniature,"  and  "  the  favourite  colour  a 
blood-red,  with  a  white  or  mottled  face.**  He  says  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  Norfolk  breed  being  crossed  with  Suffolk 
bulls,  and  that  the  result  was  "  increase  of  size  and  an  improve- 
ment of  form."  This  would  show  that  in  a  remote  way  this  cross 
may  have  had  its  effect  on  the  Suffolk  breed.  Bat  thereis  another 
statement  which  shows  that  about  the  year  1808,  at  a  time  when 
the  rage  for  Bevons  was  at  its  height  on  the  Holkham  estate,  a 
new  kind  of  breed  made  its  appearance,  partaking  of  the  best 
qualltiai  of  the  Suffolk  and  Devon  or  Norfolk  red,  the  mixture 
of  the  two  varieties  by  some  of  the  animals  having  been  intro- 
duced into  Suffolk  for  crossing  with  the  red  cows  there,  and  its 
effect  to  some  extent  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 
Another  cross  was  tried  pome  fifty  yean  ago  by  Mr.  Moseley  of 
Qlemham,  Suffolk.  He  used  a  Scotch  bull  for  one  generation, 
and  then  reverted  to  the  original  Suffolk  breed,  with  but  doubtful 
benefit  This  we  can  understand,  for  it  is  admitted  all  round  that 
the  Suffolk  reds,  althoagh  they  approach  so  nearly  in  shape  and 
make  to  the  black  polled  Scotch,  yet  they  iKC  exceed  them  in  the 
milking  capacity.  Ck>lour,  too,  should  always  be  recognised  as 
important.  Any  breed,  although  it  is  frequently  ignored  by 
amateurs,  yet  we  find  at  one  period  in  a  few  districts  that  red  and 
white  brindled  and  a  yellowish  cream  colour  had  been  accepted 
as  representing  good  milkers.  Again,  in  Norfolk  we  find  that 
some  cases  sheeted  polls  were  preferred.  The  fashion,  however, 
during  the  last  forty  years  has  continued  steadily  in  one  direction 
in  favour  of  the  red,  which  is  now  exclusively  regarded  as  the 
mark  of  excellence,  especially  the  deep  rich  blood-red. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  varieties,  Norfolk  polled  and 
Suffolk  polled,  may  with  certainty  be  traced  from  the  year  1846. 
About  this  period  tiie  two  counties  met  in  honourable  competition 
in  the  show  yard  at  local  exhibitions,  but  just  twenty  years  ago 
the  B<»yal  Agicultural  Society  opened  dasses  for  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  led  polled  cattle.  The  breed  now  having  its  «*  Herd  Book  ** 
may  henceforth  be  properly  known  as  the  red  polled  breed.  A 
dencription  of  them  was  required  and  agreed  upon  by  the  breeders 
in  the  autumn  of  1873,  after  Mr.  H.  T.  Euren*s  proposal  to 
establish  a  "Herd  Book*'  of  the  breed ;  the  particulars  are,  how- 


ever, too  lengthy  for  the  space  we  have  at  command.  The  con- 
ditions of  registry  were  not  made  too  strict  Personal  inspection, 
however,  of  the  herds  by  the  editor  of  the  *'Herd  Book,'*  and  his 
inquiry  into  the  breeding  and  antecedents  of  the  cattle  were  in 
most  instances  resorted  to.  The  first  record  up  to  1877  consisted 
of  119  bulls  and  654  cows  and  heifers,  whose  owners  accepted  the 
conditions  of  registry.  It  was  by  an  excellent  arrangement  that 
each  group  was  distinguished  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  Thus 
(to  name  the  more  prominent  groups),  A  marks  all  cattie  descended 
from  red  polls  of  the  Elmham  selection ;  B,  those  of  the  Biddell 
selection,  and  so  on. 

The  red  polls  are  said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  America 
lately,  and  are  much  approved,  for  they  have  ttie  advantage  of 
being  hornless,  and  the]^efore  more  harmless,  no  littie  gain  where 
horses  also  are  fed  in  the  same  pastures,  or  where  the  cattie  sent  to 
market  make  a  long  railway  journey. 

This  breed  of  cattle,  although  really  good  milkers,  still  make 
heavy  weights  as  beef,  yet  yield  a  superior  quality  of  fiesh,  and 
in  consequence  are  much  sought  for  by  the  butchers,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them  the  top  price  per  stone.  It  is  reoorded 
that  the  live  weight  of  a  three-year-old  steer  of  the  Biddell  strain 
shown  in  1876  was  25  cwt  2  qrs.,  its  girth  nearly  9  feet.  Mr. 
A.  Taylor's  red  polled  steer,  first-prize  at  Smithfield  Club  Show 
in  1881  (ased  three  years  seven  months ;  sire,  Norfolk ;  dam, 
Suffolk)  had  a  recorded  live  weight  of  17  cwt  1  qr.  1  lb.  Its  dead 
weight  was  91  stone  6  lbs.  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone),  being  the  high 
per-centage  of  66*74  of  the  live  weight  whereas  62  per  cent  is  a 
high  average  for  the  best  Christmas  cattle. 

Milk  andf  cream  as  tests  of  this  breed  are  very  favourable  for  the 
size  of  the  cows  and  the  nature  of  the  pasturage.  Mr.  Oooderham, 
Monenden,  one  of  whose  cows,  Wild  Bose  of  Eilbum  (vi.),  which 
was  first  prizewinner  as  a  yearling  at  the  Boyal  meeting  of  1879, 
brought  her  first  calf  when  not  quite  two  years  old ;  and  eight 
weeks  after  dropping  her  third  calf  she  gave  thirty  pints  of  milk 
per  day  on  winter  feed,  and  her  average  of  butter  was  9  lbs.  per 
week  all  the  year  round,  and  she  never  goes  dry.  This  latter 
quality  of  never  losing  their  milk  is  of  immense  importance,  for 
not  only  does  it  add  greatiy  to  the  annual  product  of  milk,  but  it 
is  almost  an  insurance  against  puerpend  f^ver  at  calving  time, 
the  great  fatality  of  which  in  high-conditioned  herds  is  proverbial 
with  almost  every  breed  of  full  pedigree  stock.  Mr.  Gooderham, 
to  whom  we  have  just  allnded,  has  receotiy  read  a  paper  of  great 
value  at  the  Framlingham  Farmers'  Club  in  Suffolk  on  "  Breeding, 
Bearing,  and  Fattening  of  Cattie,**  and  with  special  reference  to 
the  management  of  his  own  herd  of  red  polls.  He  says — **I 
would  express  my  belief  that  no  heifer  ought  to  be  grazed  until 
she  has  had  one  calf  ;  for  this  reason — ^you  would  then  have  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  which  are  likely  to  make  the  best 
milkers,  and,  besides,  heifers  of  that  kind  pay  best  to  fat  For 
example,  a  barren  heifer  fat  at  two  and  a  half  years  old  will  do 
well  to  weigh  60  stone  (14  lbs.),  and  make  £26  ;  but  supposing 
she  has  a  calf  at  two  years  old,  and  you  do  not  think  she  will 
make  a  good  milker,  graze  her  and  her  calf,  and  at  three  years 
old  she  and  her  calf  will  weigh — ^viz.,  the  heifer  will  weigh  from 
44  to  46  stone,  and  will  mi^e  from  £20  to  £23 ;  her  calf  will 
weigh  36  to  40  stone,  and  make  from  £18  to  £20.  Thus  a  heifer 
and  her  calf  will  pay  10#.  per  week  for  the  last  year*s  keep,  being 
quite  as  much  as  a  milch  cow." 

^      ,     WOKE  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horu  JLtf&oiff'.— We  have  laielv  been  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
and  sowing  the  land  with  spring  Wheat,  Beans,  Peas,  Oats,  and  Barley. 
We  have  sown  a  new  sort  of  sprinff  Wheat,  raised  from  a  single 
plant,  and  called  the  Bed  Talavera.  We  noticed  a  field  of  this  last 
harvest,  and  in  walking  through  it  found  an  enormous  crop  of  straw, 
although  it  was  growing  upon  a  strong  soil.  Barley  will  not  be 
grown  so  much  as  heretofore  upon  loamy  soils  where  roots  have  been 
fed  off  by  sheep,  as  the  land  has  been  so  seriously  poached  bv  the 
treading  of  the  animals  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain 
a  Barlev  tilth  without  much  spring  labour,  which  means  a  late  and 
deferred  seed  time.  It  is  in  consequence  thought  best  to  sow  the 
land  with  early  white  Oats,  to  be  seeded  with  Clover  and  Alsike 
mixed,  and  as  the  Oats  come  to  harvest  very  early  a  good  cutting  of 
Clover  for  horses  and  cattle  will  be  available  until  the  first  frosts 
in  November  occur.  This  mode  of  using  the  autumn  growth  of  the 
young  seeds  has  often  proved  more  beneficial  for  the  next  year's 
growth  in  our  own  case  than  when  it  has  been  eaten  down  by  sheep, 
which  eat  out  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  in  tiie  winter  months 
they  die,  the  land  in  consequence  being  erroneously  termed  Clover- 
sick. 

Potatoes  should  next  be  planted,  especially  if  of  the  earljr  varieties ; 
but  we  do  not  recommend  very  early  sorts  for  farm  planting,  except 
in  case  of  being  near  a  town  or  railway  within  reach  of  the  market  of 
the  metropolis,  in  which  case  any  quantity  can  be  disposed  of.  For 
farm  cropping  generally  we  recommend  tiie  second  earlies,  which  may 
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be  planted  the  first  faronrable  weather  after  the  20th  of  March ;  nor 
do  we  advise  planting  Potatoes  with  yard  or  town  manure,  for  unless 
it  was  laid  oat  in  the  antnmn  or  winter  the  delay  will  prove  too  mnch 
at  pLantiDg  time,  and  we  therefore  prefer  hand  manures — Pemvian 
guano  4  cwt.,  and  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  strewed  in  the 
furrow  with  the  Potato  sets.  This  is  all  hand  labour  and  saves  time, 
a  matter  of  great  import  where  there  is  much  planting  to  be  done. 
This  application  will  prove  superior  to  yard,  stable,  or  town  manure, 
and  be  far  less  liable  to  incite  disease,  particularly  if  the  sets  are 
planted  not  less  than  8  or  9  inches,  for  where  the  disease  occurs  we 
have  always  found  the  soundest  tubers  at  the  greatest  depth.  All  those 
sorts  which  produce  luxuriant  haulm  should  be  planted  in  rows 
8  feet  apart ;  there  is  so  much  more  room  for  tillinff  both  with  the 
horse  hoe  and  ridging  plough,  besides  which  there  will  be  a  less  num- 
ber of  small  tubers  toan  when  planted  more  closely,  and  an  even 
sample  is  always  most  profitable.    Some  years  aero  we  were  asked  to 

fo  and  see  the  result  ox  an  experiment,  in  which  whole  tubers  had 
een  planted  in  hills  at  80  inches,  86  inches,  and  42  inches  apart,  and 
the  result  proved  that  the  greatest  number  and  the  largest  tubers 
were  obtained  from  the  sets  planted  at  the  greatest  distance  apart. 
In  farm  work  it  is  always  important  to  reduce  the  number  of  sets, 
and  also  give  greater  facility  for  interculture. 

Hand  Labour, — Much  labour  will  be  required  on  many  farms  in 
clearing  the  land  of  couch  grass  now  in  tillage.  To  facilitate  the 
work  o?  clearance  we  never  think  of  burning  it  on  the  land  in  small 
heaps,  but  bum  it  in  large  heaps  when  ashes  are  re<|uired  for  drilling 
on  the  root-crop  seedings.  As  a  rule  the  couch  is  carted  away  to 
decay  in  heaps,  and  with  some  earth  attached  becomes  rer^r  useful 
in  various  ways.  The  burning  is  often  delayed  by  raiUj  whilst  the 
carting  is  done  bo  quickly  that  the  land  is  ready  for  seeding  without 
delay. 

Live  Stock  are  still  selling  at  rery  hi^h  rates,  whether  of  stores  or 
fat  stock ;  our  motto  is  therefore  still  in  force  with  benefit^  *'  Breed 
all  you  can  and  fatten  all  you  breed."  The  home  farmer  m  such  a 
case  will  then  reap  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  grazing  and 
fattening,  whereas  the  benefit  is  frequently  yery  unequally  divided 
between  the  breeders  and  the  graziers.  Por  instance,  why  sell  at 
present  prices  any  lambs  of  light  weight,  when  by  holding  them  on 
up  to  9  or  10  stone  weights  they  will  pay  better  than  by  selling  at 
any  other  weights,  either  lighter  or  heavier  ?  Dairy  cows  now  should 
not  be  turned  out  to  graze  or  lay  out  at  nieht  untu  the  first  week  in 
May ;  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  roots,  such  as  Mangold  and  Swedes, 
in  hand  on  most  farms,  the  cows  will  yield  a  more  regiilar  supply  of 
milk  if  they  are  regularly  managed,  so  as  to  insure  their  comfort  and 
judicious  feeding  under  cover  for  some  time  yet.  Fatting  cattle, 
especially  animals  of  two  years  old  and  under,  paj[  this  year  well  for 
feeding,  and  it  must  be  considered  that  the  plan  is  beneficial  on  the 
principle  of  fattening  all  you  breed. 


THE  SUNFLOWER  IN  FIELDS. 

INFOBMATION  has  beensooght  on  the  culture  of  this  now  popular 
flower  as  a  field  crop  for  commercial  purposes.  I  have  grown  the 
plants  in  large  numbers  for  chickens,  and  in  fine  autumns  the  seed 
ripened  well,  but  in  a  dripping  autumn  a  large  breadth  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  satis&otorily,  as  the  seed  does  not  ripen  well,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  hsrvest  in  good  condition.  Those  who  haye  bams  or 
large  open  sheds  in  case  of  wet  weather  might  dry  the  heads,  when 
they  could  not  be  dried  in  the  open  air.  Since  reading  Mr.  Han« 
bury's  note  I  haye  sought  for  information  on  growing  the  Sunflower 
in  fields,  and  flnd  the  following  in  the  <*  noral  Cyclopaedia." 

''  The  produce  per  acre  will  widely  yary  according  to  soil,  situ- 
ation, and  culture,  but  has  been  found  to  ayerage  about  50  bushels 
of  seed— equal  to  60  gallons  of  oil  and  about  1500  lbs.  of  oilcake ; 
and  the  stems  of  the  crop,  if  burnt  for  alkali,  will  yield  about 
10  per  cent,  of  potash,  while  the  leayes  may  be  dried  and  pidyerised 
and  mixed  with  bran  for  fodder.  The  crop,  howeyer,  has  a  yer^ 
scouring  effect  on  land,  and  particularly  robs  it  of  potash,  and  is 
peculiarly  unsuitable  for  going  before  Potatoes  in  a  rotation.  The 
soil  most  suitable  is  light,  friable,  and  richly  alkaline,  and  does 
admirably  well  to  be  manured  with  fresh  seaweed ;  and  if  loamy 
or  clayey  may  be  adyantageously  prepared  by  commizations  of 
shell  sand,  limestone  grayel,  or  any  other  opening  calcareous  sub- 
stance ;  and,  in  any  case,  must  be  well  tilled  and  finely  pulverised. 
The  situation  most  suitable  is  a  moderately  sheltered  one,  with  suffi- 
cient exposure  to  enjoy  firee  and  constant  circulation  of  the  air.  The 
sowing  may  be  done  at  any  time  in  March  when  the  weather  and 
soil  are  favourable.  The  manner  of  sowing  and  of  transplanting 
may  be  yery  yaried,  but  the  following  has  been  particularly  re- 
commended : — *•  Let  drills  be  drawn  with  a  hoe*or  otherwise,  about 
an  inch  deep,  and  about  18  inches  asunder ;  sow  the  seed  therein 
thinly,  and  cover  it  oyer  an  inch  thick;  or  it  may  be  sown  by 
dibbKng  in,  which  is  the  better  plan.  "Wlien  the  fourth  leaf  of  lite 
young  plants  has  sprouted,  and  the  fifth  is  ready  to  sprout,  let  them 
all  but  one  be  remoyed  from  each  place  and  planted  elsewhere,  in 
rows  12  or  18  inches  apart,  and  at  a  distanee  of  10  inches  in  the 
row.    Water  the  plants  as  they  are  put  down  if  the  weather  be 


dry,  and  dry  weather  is  essential  to  the  Buccess  of  the  crop.  Espe- 
cial care  should  be  directed  to  remoye  all  weeds  for  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  occasionally  to  •mould  up  the  earth  around  eaoh 
plant.'  When  the  heads  are  quite  or  nearly  ripe,  the  plants  should 
DC  cut  down  at  about  an  inch  firom  the  eround,  and  remoyed  to  a 
shed  or  some  other  place  of  complete  shelter  from  rain,  and  there 
left  till  they  become  dry ;  and  eittier  then  or  afterwiards  ther  may 
be  freed  from  the  seed ;  but  they  must  not.  in  any  ease,  be  left  on 
the  ground,  as  they  have  a  great  capacity  for  moisture,  and  would 
be  very  likely  to  attract  it  and  to  become  filled  with  insects." 

In  my  experience  1 8  inches  is  much  too  close  for  the  rows.  They 
are  far  better  2  feet  apart,  and  in  ridh  soil  2^  foot  Kainit  isone  of 
the  cheapest  and  best  manures  for  this  crop,  and  a  dressing  of  5  cwt. 
per  acre,  widi  two  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  would  not  be  too  much, 
1^  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  after 
the  plants  are  fairly  nowing,  if  they  do  not  make  satisnietory 
progress.  About  2  bushels  of  seed  will  snflloe  for  sowing  an  wen  at 
the  wider  distances  recommended.  If  anyone  else  can  give  better 
information  than  this  it  will  be  acceptable. — ^A  QAbduxr. 


Bath  and  Wbst  or  ENeLAim  Socnrr  aitd  Sottthbih 
CouHTiiB  Abbociatiok.— This  old-established  Soeie^  vrill  this  year 
hold  its  annual  Show  at  Bridgwater  on  May  28th,  29th.  80th,  dlst, 
and  June  1st,  and  prizes  to  a  large  amount  are  offered  for  Horses, 
Oattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Cheese,  Butter.  Poultry,  Ao.,  and  for  Horse- 
shoeing. The  display  of  implements  has  always  been  a  yery  fine  ooe^ 
and  among  other  special  and  attractive  features  in  connection  with 
the  Socie^  are  exnibitions  representatiye  of  horticulture,  fine  art, 
decorative  art,  and  manufactures.  Entry  forms,  Ae.,  can  be  obtained 
of  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Thoe.  P.  Plowman,  Bath),  and  further  partionlan 
will  be  found  in  our  advertisement  columns. 


Thv  Wsathbr  nr  South  Phrthseibh.— Severe  frosts  haye 
prevailed  during  the  past  week,  the  thermometer  registering  10^  and 
11°  during  two  or  three  nights.  These  have  neatly  facilitated  the 
working  of  the  heavy  ''  carse  "  soil ;  and  the  Bean  crop— a  yery  im- 
portant one  in  the  district— has  been  sot  in  yery  satisfactorily*  On 
Saturday  blinding  showers  of  snow  m>m  the  ll.E.  prevailed  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  and  during  the  evening  and  early  morning 
fully  2  inches  of  snow  fell.  Last  night  we  had  nearly  7^  of  froet, 
and,  the  snow  still  lying,  the  ooun&y  all  round  has  a  thoroughly 
winter's  appearance. — ^K.  A. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Duck  Eggs  iH,  Buxum),''li  Is  imposrible  to  say  with  any  cotainty  for 
how  long  the  e«a  will  prore  ftetile.  It  is  worth  trylnff  the  next  ten  laid  by  eich 
Dnck,  bnt  it  is  hudly  likely  that  all  theee  will  prove  fertile. 

Sootch  Champion  Potato  (A»a<^.— No  doabt  thii  yirie^  exhausts 
the  ecdl  mooh  more  than  the  eerlier  eorte  do^  end  manun  most  be  aeed  for  the 
iucoeeding  cropaooordingly.  This  ie  better  than  ma^ng  the  land  rich  for  the 
Fetatoee.    We  ihaU  ahortly  pabUsh  ootes  on  this  eobject. 


HBTBOBOLOQIGAL  OBSXBYATIOKB. 

CAVnail  SQX7ARB,  LOITDOR. 

Lat.  no  8S'  40"  N. ;  Long,  oo  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitad%  111  feet. 


DATS. 

t  AJI. 

IN  TB>  DAT. 

liSS. 

Hygrome- 

1^' 

'41 

Shade  Tmn- 
peratore. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

0 

March. 

i>ry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

aon. 

la 
ran. 

On 

8an.     11 
Men.    IS 
Tiiee.   18 
Wed.    14 
Than.  M 
Friday  16 
Satur.  IT 

Inche*. 
sa7i« 

S9.8S7 
80.046 
».750 

S9.600 

sauo 

deg. 
87.4 
S1.4 
84.0 
85.0 
844 
80J 
884 

des. 
844 
81.4 
884 

884 
814 
«4 
88J 

N.W. 
NX. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

B. 

N.W. 

W. 

deg. 

S84 
86.4 
86.8 

86.4 
974 
87a 

sa4 

404 
488 

47.4 
404 
41.7 
474 

S74 
874 

81.0 
S84 

eai 

884 

884 
86.7 
864 
744 
884 
884 

ss- 

844 

81.7 
S».4 
S4 
S1.7 
154 

In. 
04M 

oJno 

OJIS 

S9.7S4 

845 

M4 

864 

48.4 

884 

144 

0158* 

BIMAKTO. 
11th.— Doll  and  cold  f  enow  in  OTenlng. 
ISth.— Very  oold,  with  bright  ennehine, 
18th.— Fine,  bright,  and  calm;  slightly  warmer. 
14th.--Gold  and  bright ;  scm  at  interraU. 

16th.~yory  oo]d>  enow  Callhif  thioUy  at  thsee ;  hrii^t  aoonlighft  night. 
16th.— Yery  bright  sonny  monking  ;  cold  wind  ;  olondy  affesraoon ;  OMMolight 

night. 
17th.— Fine  at  flrst*  afterwards  showers  of  haO  and  ttin. 

Temperature  almoet  the  estme  aa  in  the  preTiooa  week  ,aDd  remarkably  low  for 
the  saaaon^— G.  J.  Smoss. 
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LOW  scRDir. 

Bodrtf  ol  Art!  *l  8  i. 


DENDBOBIUM  'WARDUNUM. 

gNLT  a  few  years    ago  this  n..^.^.^ 

g     Dendrobe  caused  quite  a  sensatioD,  and 

p    for  a  time,  in  coneequeuce  of  its  high 

^    price,  did  not  find  its  way  into  gardenB 

^     generally.    Plants  can  now  be  obtained 

for  89  many  pence  ae  they  coat  abillingB 

four  years  ago.     Within  the  last  two  years 

tens  of  thousands  have  been  imported  from 

-mah,  and  within  twelve  months  some  nine 

ten  thousand  have  been  landed  in  Liverpool. 

Less  than  two  months  ago  over  five  thousand 

were  received  at  Garston  with  pseudo-bulbs  fully  8  feet 

long.     To  show  the  great  popularity  of  this  Orchid  it 

may  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  these  plants  were 

disposed  of  in  a  remarkably  short  time  without  haying 

recouTEB  to  a  sale  by  auction. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  handsome  Den- 
drobe, some  being  much  finer  than  others,  yet  in  many 
the  variation  is  slight,  and  all  are  well  worth  growing. 
The  superiority  of  some  is  marked  by  the  large  size  of 
their  flowers  and  the  deep  orange  yellow  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  lip,  while  in  others  the  lip  has  a  greenish 
yellow  appearance.  The  tip  of  magenta  on  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  some  Sowers  is  heavier  and  more  vivid 
than  upon  others,  while  the  lip  varies  in  shape,  being 
in  some  cases  well  open  and  almost  round,  while  in 
others  rather  long  and  inclined  to  be  pointed.  Some 
flowers  open  here  at  the  present  time  are  over  ^\  inches 

Without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
useful  of  spring -flowering  Orchids,  It  is  the  more 
serviceable  because  it  can  be  grown  in  the  best  con- 
dition suspended  from  the  roofs  of  houses  either  in 
baskets  or  on  blocks  ;  in  fact  it  is  quite  at  home  in  this 
position,  and  yields  abundance  of  the  choicest  flowers 
without  taking  up  the  stage  room  which  is  so  valuable 
where  the  space  at  disposal  is  limited.  A  number  of 
plants  thus  grovm  and  well  bloomed  have  a  charming 
appearance ;  or  when  the  plants  are  arranged  to  rise 
out  of  a  groundwork  of  Adiantum  cuueatum  associated 
with  dwarf  well-coloured  Dracfenas  they  are  dis- 
played to  great  advantage,  and  it  would  be  difEcnlt  to 
imagine  any  arrangement  more  beautiful  and  effective. 
For  a  long  time  we  regarded  the  old  D.  nobile  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  family.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  useful ;  but  we  have  a  number 
of  this  species  arranged  with  I).  Wardiauum  on  one 
Bide  of  a  small  span-roofed  house  intermixed  with  other 
Orchids  and  Dracfenas,  and  the  palm  must  decidedly 
be  given  to  the  latter. 

The  species  under  notice  is  by  no  means  so  difficult 


to  manage  as  many  othere,  and  none  need  fail  in  its 
cnltivation  even  if  he  commences  with  imported  plants, 
provided  they  are  in  good  condition  when  they  arrive. 
The  best  time  to  obtain  imported  plants  is  in  early 
spring,  as  they  can  then  be  started  into  growth  almost 
immediately.  If  they  arrive  during  winter  and  growth 
has  already  commenced  they  require  very  careful  treat- 
mest  in  the  supply  of  moisture,  or  they  may  damp  off 
altogether.  If  at  rest  they  should  not  be  excited  into 
growth  by  the  application  of  strong  beat  or  more  mois- 
ture tiian  is  required  to  maintain  their  pseudo-bulbs 
fresh  and  plump ;  in  fact  they  should  be  treated  until 
the  days  lengthen  very  similar  to  established  plants. 
Whenever  they  arrive  remove  any  portion  that  may 
have  been  bruised  in  transit,  or  decay  may  ensue  when 
moistnre  is  applied. 

After  they  arrive  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  60", 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  water  does  not  lodge  about 
them  from  syringing  or  otherwise.  A  vinery  that  has 
been  started  is  a  capital  place  for  them,  especially  if  they 
are  suspended  &om  the  wires,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
house  will  prove  sufficient  to  keep  them  fresh.  After 
the  first  fortnight,  when  syringing  the  Vines  or  other 
occupants  in  the  house  the  Dendrobes  may  be  gently 
sprinkled  at  the  same  time  on  fine  days ;  once  df^ily 
will  be  ample  until  they  are  placed  in  baskets  or  upon 
blocks.  They  do  well  on  blocks  of  white  or  red  pine, 
to  which  their  roots  cling  tenaciously,  but  require  more 
care  and  attention  than  when  placed  in  baskets.  When 
secured  upon  blocks  with  the  intention  of  eventually 
placing  them  in  baskets  the  wood  used  should  only  he 
small  and  well  ohaxred.  The  method  of  piecing  them 
upon  blocks  is  simple.  A  few  pma'l  nails  should  be 
driven  into  the  sides,  and  the  plants  secured  by  meEuis 
of  copper  wire  after  placing  a  little  sphagnum  moss 
over  their  roots.  In  an  atmosphere  moderately  charged 
with  moisture  and  in  the  temperature  named  the  most 
prominent  buds  will  soon  show  signs  of  moving,  then 
the  plants  should  at  once  be  placed  on  permanent 
Hooks  or  in  baskets.  The  size  of  the  baskets  to  be 
used  entirely  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plants. 

In  placing  them  in  baskets  a  layer  of  crocks  should 
be  placed  at  the  biue  and  covered  with  sphagnum  moss, 
then  filled  almost  level  with  two  parts  of  fibry  peat  from 
which  the  smijl  particles  have  been  shaken  to  one  parii 
of  Uving  sphagnum  and  small  lumps  of  charcoal.  Upon 
this  the  plants  should  be  placed  and  their  growths 
carefally  secured  in  an  upright  position.  The  roots 
must  also  be  made  firm,  but  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  must  not  be  buried,  or  the  breaks  are  hable  to 
damp,  especially  if  moisture  is  given  in  excess.  A 
thorough  soaking  will  not  be  needed  until  the  plants 
are  fairly  started  into  growth  if  care  is  taken  in  dewing 
them  with  the  syringe  once  or  twice  daily  according  to 
the  weather.  When  fairly  started  they  should  have 
more  moistnre,  and  the  night  temperature  kept  at 
about  60°,  with  a  rise  of  10**  or  more  from  sun  heat 
by  day.  The  breaks  when  8  or  4  inches  in  length  will 
commence  forming  roots.  If  the  plants  show  fiower, 
which  they  often  will  when  received  during  winter  and 
spring — the  flowers,  if  allowed  to  open,  must  not  remain 
upon  the  plants  for  any  length  of  time,  or  the  new 
growths  will  sufTer.  After  the  roots  have  commenced 
working  amongst  the  material  in  the  baskets  all  danger 
of  failure  with  the  plants  is  past.  From  this  time 
until  their  growths  are  thoroughly  completed  the  plants 
should  never  suffer  by  want  of  water  at  the  roots  or 
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moisture  in  the  atmosphere ;  on  the  other  hand  they 
mast  not  he  saturated,  or  their  roots  will  fail  to  work 
freely.  When  in  active  growth  they  delight  in  a  mode- 
rately close,  moist,  and  warm  atmosphere.  Daring 
the  summer  the  night  temperature  may  safely  range 
at  from  70^  to  76^,  and  be  allowed  to  increase  by  sun 
heat  to  85**  or  90^. 

Bhade  must  be  given  during  the  growing  season,  but 
not  so  as  to  exclude  light — merely  breaking  the  strong 
rays  of  the  sun.  Abundance  of  light,  with  a  little  air 
admitted  daily,  is  of  the  utmost  im^rtance  to  solidify 
the  growths  as  they  are  made.  This  is  most  essential 
during  the  latter  stages  of  growth ;  and  when  completed, 
which  is  readily  determined  by  the  small  leaf  that  is 
produced  on  the  termination  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  more 
light  than  ever  must  be  admitted  until  the  plants  will 
bear  full  sunshine.  Full  exposure  must  be  brought 
about  carefuUjK  and  gradually.  Oive  sufficient  water 
to  keep  them  fresh,  with  more  air,  until  every  leaf 
naturally  ripens  and  falls  off.  Any  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  water  at  this  time  is  apt  to  bring  the  plants 
prematurely  to  rest,  which  results  in  the  diminished 
size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  limits  the  number  and 
size  of  the  flowers. 

After  the  growths  have  been  well  ripened  the  plants 
should  be  gradually  brought  to  a  cooler  temperature 
until  they  can  be  rested  in  a  temperature  of  45^  or  50^ 
with  a  dry  atmosphere.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  dry,  only  giving,  sufficient  water 
to  keep  the  stems  from  shrivelling.  A  long  season  of 
rest  is  advantageous  to  insure  the  plants  flowering  well 
and  making  stout  vigorous  growths  the  following  season. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  by 
introducing  a  few  plants  into  more  heat  and  moisture 
while  the  remainder  are  resting.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  plants  are  not  transferred  directly  from  a  cool 
and  dry  house  to  strong  heat  and  moisture.  They 
must  be  gradually  inured  to  the  change  by  affording 
them  a  few  degrees'  more  heat  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks  until  they  are  placed  in  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  00^.  The  practice  of  moving  these  plants  from 
the  house  in  which  they  are  at  rest  into  one  at  least 
15^  warmer  is  unnatural ;  and  the  flowers,  which  were 
probably  showing  from  nearly  every  joint,  will  often 
turn  yellow,  and  many  of  them  fail  to  expand. 

When  the  plants  have  flowered  they  should  have 
exactly  the  same  treatment  as  recommended  for  the 
first  season  for  the  plants  that  had  started  into  growth. 
Before  the  roots  commence  working,  the  old  sphagnum 
and  as  much  of  the  surface  peat  as  can  be  removed 
should  be  carefully  picked  out  from  amongst  the  roots 
and  fresh  material  added,  by  which  means  the  plants 
may  be  kept  in  the  best  health  and  condition.  If  the 
material  be  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  decomposed 
the  plants  will  not  long  flourish ;  in  fact,  instead  of 
their  growths  increasing  in  size  and  numbers  they  will 
gradually  decrease.  It  is  important  that  the  material 
about  their  roots  be  kept  fresh  even  if  the  plants  are 
grown  in  baskets,  for  I  am  convinced  that  more  failures 
are  due  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  through  inatten- 
tion to  this  matter  than  any  other  cause. 

When  the  plants  require  larger  baskets  the  wires 
should  be  removed,  and  the  baskets  containing  the 
plants  be  placed  in  others  of  a  larger  size,  merely  re- 
moving as  much  of  the  decayed  compost  at  the  time 
as  possible.  This  is  decidedly  preferable  to  trying  to 
take  them  out  of  the  baskets  in  which  they  have  been 


grown  and  injuring  the  roots  in  the  operation.  These 
plants  while  making  their  growth  are  subject  to  red 
spider,  which  is  readily  kept  down  by  a  liberal  use  of 
the  syringe. 

,  I  may  add  that  D.  crassinode,  D.  Devonianum, 
iJ.  crystallinum,  and  many  others  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment.  The  two  last  require  more  moss  and 
pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  compost  to  grow  them  to 
perfection  than  is  required  by  either  D.  crassinode  or 
D.  Wardianum. — W.  Babdnbt. 


DISBUDDING,  THINNING,  ahd  TRAINING  PEACHES 

I  HAVi  an  opinion  that  Peach  trees  which  are  grown  indoors 
on  a  flat  trellis  ninning  parallel  to  the  roof  of  the  house  are 
often  defoliated  too  mach  or  too  earlv,  and  this  10  eqjecially 
the  case  with  the  shoot  which  pushes  nom  the  companion  eye 
to  that  which  produces  fmit 

We  will  suppose  that  the  tree  has'received  its  proper  winter 
pruninr,  is  furnished  with  frnitinj;  branches  from  a  foot  to 
o  feet  long,  well  studded  with  twin  and  triple  buds,  that  the 
wood  is  firm  and  ripe  to  the  point,  and  has  needed  no  shorten- 
ing. Along  its  entire  length,  soon  after  it  meets  with  a  soit- 
able  temperature,  it  will  hd  clothed  with  perfect  flowers,  and 
almost  immediately  a  shoot  will  start  from  the  base  of  each 
flower,  while  the  triplet  buds  will  generally  famish  two 
shoots. 

As  soon  as  the  blooms  are  expanded  many  of  them  will  be 
seen  to  be  placed  where  the  nuit  would  not  have  the  best 
possible  chance  of  coming  to  perfection^  and,  as  there  is  at 
least  twenty  for  every  one  we  want,  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  selection  of  the  fittest.  Those  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branch  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  receiving  direct  sunlight ;  while  those  on  the  lower  side,  and 
such  as  are  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  the  trellis,  or  from  any 
cause  be  uniavourably  situated,  are  to  be  rubbed  off  at  once, 
leaving,  we  will  say,  four  to  six  blooms  to  the  linear  foot,  all 
of  which  are  favourably  placed.  This  is  done  before  the 
flowers  are  set,  or  very  soon  after.    If  it  is  deferred  till  the 

getals  will  fall  off  on  being  touched,  then  some  of  the  super- 
nous  shoots  may  be  removed  with  the  flowers  and  with  the 
same^  grip.  As  soon  as  the  voune  fruits  can  be  seen  to  be 
swelling  a  further  thinning  takes  place,  leaving  this  time  about 
double  the  quantity  of  fruits  we  intend  to  leave  at  the  final 
thinning,  which  takes  place  a  week  later. 

The  successional  shoot  for  fruiting  the  following  year  has 
now  to  be  looked  after.  This  springs  from  the  base  of  the 
present  fruit-bearing  branch,  and  the  lower  down  we  can 
obtain  it  the  better  will  the  tree  be  furnished.  We  prefer  to 
have  no  fruit  in  the  way  of  this,  and  if  there  is  plenQr  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  branch  we  remove  dl  at  the  lower  end  to 
the  length  of  4  to  6  inches.  The  wood  buds,  too,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  in  question,  are  removed  to  this  length, 
not  all  at  one  time,  but  sufficiently  fast  to  keep  a  clear  head- 
way for  our  successional  shoot.  When  disbudding  and  thin- 
ning take  place  thus  early,  provided  it  is  not  done  too  muck 
at  a  time  so  as  to  cause  a  check,  the  successional  shoots  will 
quickly  become  strong,  and  if  not  looked  after  in  the  matter 
of  training  they  will  be  difficult  to  tie  in  straightly  at  a  later 
date. 

The  fruit-bearing  branch  being  clear,  as  I  have  said,  for 
4  or  6  inches,  I  make  a  practice  of  tying  the  successional  shoot 
down  to  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  stiff.  It  cannot 
at  this  early  period  be  tied  to  the  trellis,  but  afterwards  it  can 
easily  be  trained  to  it.  It  is  juat  where  it  springs  from  the 
old  wood  that  there  is  apt  to  be  a  curvature,  which  half  a 
dozen  ties  the  following  season  will  not  wholly  correct ;  but 
taken  in  time  now  and  tied  as  I  have  indicated,  it  will  when 
it  becomes  hard  remain  in  the  position  desired  without  the 
employment  of  much  force. 

But  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  is 
that  the  shoots  left  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  sap 
towards  the  fruit  are  generally  stopped  too  closely.  The  first 
five  or  six  leaves  on  the  new  shoot  are  small  and  presumably 


imperfect.  There  are  Bometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  of 
these  undersized  leaves,  forming  almost  a  whorl  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot,  and  taking  up  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  its  length,  and  most  of  them  fall  before  the  stoning 
period  is  passed.  These  small  leaves  almost  entirely  cover  the 
imits  in  their  earliest  stage,  but  when  the  fruits  become  larger 
and  hardier  they  need  the  light,  and  the  small  leaves  fall  ofE. 
I  take  a  lesson  from  this,  and  instead  of  stopping  the  shoots 
to  three  or  four  leaves,  as  is  often  recommended,  uiree  or  four 
leaves  in  addition  to  the  small  ones  are  pulled  off,  and  then 
when  the  shoot  is  5  or  6  inches  in  length,  and  has  several 
good  leaves  so  far  away  from  the  fruit  that  they  cannot 
possibly  shade  it,  the  point  is  picked  out.  The  result  is  that 
before  stoning  time  the  fruit  has  become  a  good  deal  hardened, 
and,  some  of  the  Nectarines  especially,  show  it  by  their  colour. 
The  terminal  shoot,  which  generally  has  a  fruit  at  its  base,  is 
treated  in  the  same  way. — Wm.  Taylor. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  GLADIOLI. 

Thouqh  not  so  stately  as  the  varieties  of  G.  gandavensis 
these  bloom  considerably  earlier,  and  on  that  account  are  very 
valuable  either  in  the  garden  for  decoration,  or  where  cut 
flowers  are  in  demand,  as  they  afford  a  plentiful  supply  when 
other  flowers  are  not  very  abundant.  Once  planted  they  give 
no  further  trouble,  but  continue  increasing,  forming  effective 
clumps,  which,  when  in  masses  that  have  not  been  dis  urbed 
for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  are  grand.  Not  the  least  of  their 
merits  is  that  of  not  being  so  particular  as  regards  soil  and 
situation  as  the  choicer  and  more  imposing  relatives,  but  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  their  effectiveness  from  newly  planted 
bulbs.  It  is  important,  however,  to  select  a  site  for  planting 
where  water  does  not  stagnate  in  the  subsoil — ^indeed  it  should 
be  well  drained,  and  light  rather  than  heavy.  Anything  likely 
to  form  a  close  heavy  mass,  as  maniu^  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
quantity,  should  be  avoided,  although  a  very  light  poor  soil 
will  bear  considerably  more  enrichment  than  heavy  soil ;  and 
the  latter  should  be  made  porous  by  a  free  incorporation  of 
sand  or  ashes.  After  the  bulbs  are  planted  and  established  a 
top-dressing  of  well- decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  or  decayed 
vegetable  matter  will  be  advantageous,  the  surface  being 
pointed  previous  to  its  application,  which  should  be  effected  as 
soon  as  the  stems  have  died.  If  the  summer  be  hot  and  dry 
a  good  soaking  of  water  or  weak  liquid  manure  will  greatly 
benefit  the  plants  and  durability  of  the  flowers. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  October,  as  they  start  into  growth 
early,  and  established  clumps  commence  growth  early  in 
autumn  ;  but  I  have  planted  purchased  bulbs  as  late  as 
March,  which,  though  not  so  gooa  as  those  earlier  planted  the 
first  year,  have  nevertheless  formed  equally  effective  masses. 
The  conns  of  the  G.  ramosus  section  should  be  planted  6  inches 
apart,  half  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  clump,  and  these  in  a  few 
seasons  will  form  magnificent  masses.  They  should  be  planted 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  in  heavy  soil  it  will  .be  advisable 
to  place  a  little  sand  under  and  over  the  conns.  The  smaller 
varieties  of  the  summer-blooming  Gladioli  should  be  planted 
4  inches  apart  and  that  dep  h.  It  may  be  noted  that  they  do 
remarkably  well  where  the  soil  is  of  a  peaty  nature,  and  they 
may  be  employed  in  association  with  Rnododendrons. 

The  species  G.  ramosus  has  deep  rosy-red  flowers  flaked  with 
white.  The  following  varieties  are  cheap  and  c^ood  :  Queen 
Victoria,  scarlet,  with  large  white  flake  and  of  dwarf  habit ; 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  deep  red,  flaked  white  and  crimson,  one  of  the 
hmrdiest  and  best.  Floribundus,  white,  rose,  and  violet  flakes, 
has  entirely  died  out  with  me,  and  so  have  others  of  the 
hybrids  of  ramosus,  the  exceptions  are  formosissimus  and 
emicans.  Of  the  early-flowering  section  Gladiolus  com- 
munis albuB  and  roseus,  though  small,  are  very  prelty. 
G.  byzantinus,  rosy  purple,  is  very  showy.  G.  insignis,  with 
its  dense  spikes  and  bright  scarlet  flowers,  flaked  crimson-purple, 
is  very  striking.  G.  blandus,  dwarf,  flesh-coloured  witn  dark 
spots,  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  is  more  or  less 
fragrant.  G.  cardinalis,  bright  scarlet,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  effective.  G.  Colvilli,  purple,  striped  lilac,  and  its  var. 
albus  (The  Bride),  afford  flowers  for  cutting,  than  which  there 
are  few  finer  in  existence.    G.  sagittalis,  purple,  and  dwarf 


habit,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  ;  G.  trimaculatus, 
rose,  spotted  white,  and  G.  segetum,  purple,  from  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  are  all  worth  place  in  every  garden. 

Early-flowering  Gladioli  are  charming  in  pots  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  for  forcing  to  precede  those  grown  in  the  open 
ground  or  forwarded  by  cool  treatment.  The  bulbs  are  potted 
as  soon  as  they  are  received  m  autumn,  and  are  placed  in 
6  or  6-inch  pots,  four  or  five  corms  in  each,  employing  a  com- 
post of  light  turfy  loam  with  a  little  sand,  covering  the  comas 
about  an  inch  deep.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  compost  in 
a  moderately  moist  condition,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
giving  water  till  the  growth  has  commenced.  They  do  very 
well  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  until  they  have  made 
a  growth  of  a  few  inches,  then  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  near  the  glass,  and  duly  supplied  with  water  and  weak 
liquid  manure  once  a  week,  bsing  careful  not  to  overwater 
them.  If  placed  early  in  the  year  in  a  light  airy  house  with 
an  intermediate  temperature  they  will  advance  rapidly  and 
flower  in  April  or  early  in  May,  or  in  the  latter  month  if 
brought  on  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature.  Others 
can  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  or  outdoors,  plunged 
in  ashes,  from  which  they  can  be  transferred  at  intervals  to 
the  greenhouse  for  a  few  weeks,  thence  to  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  60*  to  55*,  and,  assigned  a  light  position,  they 
will  come  in  useful  for  general  decorative  purposes.  Brought 
on  in  an  ordinary  greeimouse  they  will  flower  in  late  May  or 
early  June,  and  precede  those  in  the  open  ground.  ^  To  form 
effective  masses  for  conservatory  decoration  any  size  of  pot 
may  be  employed,  placing  the  corms  a  couple  of  inches  apart, 
and  an  in5i  from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  giving  them  similar 
treatment  to  those  in  smaller  pots.  Arter  flowering  they  may 
be  placed  outdoors,  that  is  after  the  middle  of  June,  and  being 
properly  supplied  with  water  they  will  be  available  for  flower- 
ing again  in  successive  years,  and  from  having  the  growth 
accelerated  and  ripened  at  an  early  period  they  will  acquire 
an  early  habit,  and  be  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  account ; 
or,  planted  out  after  flowering,  they  be  attractive  each  season. 

I  may  especially  mention  G.  Colvilli,  purple  lilac,  and  its 
var.  albus  (The  Bride),  pure  white,  which  are  valuable,  force 
readily,  ana  ought  to  be  grown  by  everyone. — G.  Abbey. 


POTATO  DISEASE. 


A  SHOBT  report  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  15ih  inat.  of 
objectioDs  offered  by  Mr.  George  Murray,  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tnral  Society,  to  certain  views  of  mine  on  the  so-called  sclerotia 
of  Peronospora  infestans.  He  says  that  "a  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  certain  specimens  did  not  clearly  reveal  any  organic 
connection  between  the  sclerotia  and  the  Peronospora  mycelium." 
But  it  has  to  be  kept  in  view  that  generally  the  edges  of  the 
sclerotia  plaemodiate  before  myceliation  begins ;  so  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  granular  plasm  from  which  the  Peronospora  my- 
celium arises  has  lost  all  organic  conneetion  with  the  undissolved 
part  of  the  sclerotia.  On  rare  occasions,  however,  excessively 
delicate  threads  in  considerable  numbers  can  be  distinctly  seen 
to  arise  from  a  sclerotium. 

These  sclerotia  have  been  seen  already  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
and  perhaps  by  others ;  and  whether  they  are  truly  called  sclerotia 
(as  Mr.  Murray  denies)  is  a  mere  matter  of  classification, 
Mr.  Murray  says  sclerotia  are  "a  compact  mycelium."  Bat 
sclerotia  are  not  going  to  be  tied  up  in  this  narrow  way.  It  is 
true  that  some  sclerotia  consist  for  the  most  part  of  compact 
mycelium  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  short  anastomosing  lines,  there 
is  the  homified  plasm  which  holds  these  lines  together.  If  they 
are  "  caught  young  "  something  more  may  be  made  of  them.  It 
is  then  seen  that  the  mycelic  lines  arise  from  exuded  plasm  around 
the  mass  already  formed.  Bat  in  the  case  of  the  best  known  of 
all  the  sclerotia — ^Ergot,  the  mass  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
agglatinated  spores.  If  a  white  young  Ergot  is  squeeeed  out  on 
the  slide  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  whole  oceans  of  spores  (variously 
named)  arising  from  a  spongy  mycelio  axis. — ^A.  Stephen 
Wilson. 

Fuchsia  Mrs.  RmfUBLL.— I  wish  to  point  out  an  error  of  your 
oorrespondent,  **  W.  J.  M.,  Clonmei;*  on  page  241,  where  he  says  that 
Mr.  Gannell  is  the  raiser  of  this  Faohsia.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  was 
the  raiser  of  this  variety,  and  Mr.  Cannell  obtained  it  from  me.  I 
quite  agree  with  "  W.  J.  M."  as  to  its  being  a  vigorous  grower,  and  is 
most  oertaiuly  a  free  winter  bloomer.    It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
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between  the  light  Fuchsia  Lady  HeyteBbnry  and  F.  Earl  of  Beaoona- 
field,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  being  the  eeed-beaier.  The  name  ia  apelt 
Rnndell.  not  Bundle.  I  have  other  new  Tarietiea,  one  of  which  will 
be  found  to  posseaa  qnalitiee  far  superior  to  Mrs.  Bundell,  both  in  its 
rigorous  growth  and  winter-blooming  qualities.— Alfred  Bunobli#. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Haboh  20th  akd  21bt. 

Ths  first  spring  Show  of  the  a^>0Te  Society  was  held  in  St  George's 
Hall  under  Tery  unfaTonrable  circumstances.  The  inclemency  of  the 
weather^-«now,  rain,  and  sleet — prevented  many  exhibitors  staging 
their  plants ;  nevertheless  the  competition  was  keen  in  sereral  classes, 
and  very  few  Tacant*spaces  were  to  be  seen.  The  most  marked  de- 
ficiency was  noticeable  amongst  the  large  store  and  greenhouse  plants. 
On  the  whole  the  Exhibition  was  an  exoellent  one,  and  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  Committee. 

SUyve  and  Greenhouse  Planta. — In  the  class  for  six  plants^hree  in 
flower,  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Newmann,  £s(}.,  Wynoote, 
Allerton,  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  premier  position ;  Mr.  G. 
Leadbetter,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  hsTing  the  second  place. 
The  former  staged  Grotons  Wieemanni  ana  Queen  victoria,  fine,lar^, 
well-coloured  plants,  fully  7  feet  throush ;  Clerodendron  Balfouna- 
num ;  Thrinax  elegans,  large  ;  Azalea  Flower  of  the  Dar,  profnselr 
bloomed ;  Dendrobium  nobile,  about  8  feet  through  and  rery  good. 
The  second  collection  contained  a  rery  fine  well-flowered  plant  of 
the  last-mentioned,  also  a  good  Azalea  amcsna,  Alocasla  metallica, 
and  a  large  plant  about  7  feet  through  of  Gleichenia  dichotoma  in  the 
best  possible  health.  For  one  store  plant  in  flower  Mr.  W.  Brans, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Lockett,  Aigburth,  was  deservedly  placed  first  with 
Phains  grandiflorus,  a  large  specimen  with  spikes  of  fiowers  fully 
6  feet  high.  Mr.  Jellico,  gardener  to F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Woolton.  was 
second  with  the  same  rariety,  which  was  considerably  past  its  oest. 
Mr.  M.  Wood,  gardener  to  Col.  Wilson,  Aigburth,  was  an  easy  first 
in  the  corresponding  class  for  one  greenhouse  plant  in  flower  with 
the  finest  plant  of  Imantophyllnm  miniatum  splendens  that  we  hare 
seen  exhibited,  being  between  7  and  8  feet  through  and  thickly 
crowded  with  splendid  trusses.  Mr.  J.  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  B. 
Bowering,  Esq.,  followed  with  a  fair  Erica  Wilmoreana.  Mr.  Mease 
took  the  lead  for  one  foliage  plant  with  a  splendid  example  of  Croton 
Williamsi ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Cox,  ^rdener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall, 
Warertree,  second.  Mr.  S.  Whitfield,  ^rdener  to  J.  T.  Cross,  £sq.| 
Beech  wood,  Aigburth,  was  placed  first  in  the  olasji  for  three  Palms  or 
Cycads,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  J.  Phythian,  gardener  to  D.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Forest  Lawn,  West  Derby,  the  former  staging  in  the  best  of 
condition  fair-sized  plants  of  Latania  borbonica,  Phoenix  reclinata, 
and  Thrinax  elegans. 

For  one  Palm  the  same  exhibitor  was  aeain  first  with  a  noble 
specimen  of  Kentia  australis,  Mr.  J.  Hurst  being  placed  second  with 
a  healthy  young  plant  of  Phoenix  reclinata.  Seren  or  eight  competi- 
tors staged  in  this  class.  There  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  the  class 
for  six  table  plants,  and  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  G.  Leadbetter  and  W.  Mease,  both  staging  small,  light,  and 
neat  plants,  especially  the  first  named  exhibitor.  Mr.  Edward  Green, 
gardener  to  J.  Woolright,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Mossley  Hill,  and  Mr. 
G.  Leadbetter  were  the  prisetakers  for  Cinerarias,  which  need  no 
further  comment.  Primulas  were  not  numerous,  only  two  lots  being 
staged  for  the  prizes  giren,  the  plants  in  both  collections  being  fully 
18  inches  through  and  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  whites  being  much  supe- 
rior to  the  reds,  Messrs.  J.  Phythian  and  E.  Green  being  the  prize- 
takers  in  the  order  named.  There  were  four  competitors  for  Cycla- 
mens, and  the  plants  on  the  whole  were  not  in  tne  best  condition, 
some  being  worthy  of  special  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first-prize  plants  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Jellico,  which  had  fiowers  of  large 
size.  Mignonette  we  hare  seldom  seen  staged  in  better  condition, 
the  plants  throughout  being  in  ^ood  health,  with  large  dark  neen 
foliage  and  rery  large  flower  spikes.  Messrs.  J.  Jellico,  W.  Mease, 
and  T.  Bobinson,  gardener  to  D.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Lyndhurst,  Mossley 
Hill,  were  the  successful  competitors,  those  shown  by  the  two  first 
exhibitors  being  e^peciallj  fine,  Mr.  Jellico  staging  pyramids  and 
Mr.  Mease  bushes,  the  rariety  being  Miles'  Hybrid  Spiral. 

Azaleas. — ^These  added  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  W.  Erans  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  open  class  for  six  plants. 
The  specimens  staged  were  about  6  feet  high,  of  pyramidal  habit, 
and  well  bloomed.  His  best  plants  were  EumieVan  Geert,  Fielder's 
White,  and  Beine  des  Boses.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  three  plants 
Mr.  J.  Hurst  took  the  lead  with  well-bloomed  half-specimens,  Stella 
and  Charmer  being  the  two  best.  Mr.  G.  Moreton  was  placed  second. 
For  one  plant  Mr.  W.  Mease  was  well  first  with  a  large  plant  in 
good  condition  of  Sourenir  dn  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  A.  B.  Cox  being 
second  with  Ireryana. 

Ferns, — ^The  competition  was  keen  in  the  few  classes  deroted  to. 
these  plants.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cox  was  first  for  four  plants  with  rery 
healthy  eren  specimens  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  farleyense,  Lo- 
maria  gibba,  and  Gleichenia  Mendelli ;  Mr.  J.  Phythian  being  second 
with  larger  plants  of  Blechnum  corcoradense,  Alsophila  australis, 
and  A.  exceisa.  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  was  awarded  the  remaining 
prise.  For  one  Fern  Mr.  W.  Erans  was  deserredly  placed  first  with 
a  rery  fine  plant  of  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  Mr.  J.  Jellico 


second  with  Darallia  Mooreana  6  feet  through,  and  Mr.  O.  Moreton 
third  with  the  same  species. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
e^fec^  space  not  to  exceed  50  feet,  there  was  only  one  exhibitop— Mr. 
Cox,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  group  was  light  and 
reiy  well  arranged.  Palms,  Crotons,  Aralias.  Caladiuma,  Hyacmtha. 
Tulips,  and  other  similar  plants  rising  weU  abore  the  groundwork  of 
Ferns  and  dwarfer  flowermg  plants. 

OrcAids.— There  were  only  two  classes  for  these,  but  the  sMcimens 
staged  were  in  rery  good  condition.    For  four  plants  Mr.  W.  Moss, 

SnAener  to  W.  Holland,  Esq.,  Mossier  Hill,  took  the  lead  with 
ygopetalum  crinitum,  good;  Odontoglossum  Halh  leuco^lossnm, 
{food  rariety,  with  a  large  snlke  of  flne  flowers  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri,  a 
arge  plant  remarkably  well  bloomed,  and  a  fair  plant  of  Ada  auran- 
tuca.  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  Bodney  Street, 
Lirerpool,  was  second,  baring  a  mnd  spotted  rariety  of  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandra.  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and  O.  maculata 
superba.  For  one  plant  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  was  first  with  a  well- 
fiowered  specimen  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Mr.  G.  Leadbetter  with  Den- 
drobium Wardianum,  and  Mr.  W.  Mease  with  a  large  plant  of  D. 
fimbriatum  oculatum  secured  the  remaining  prizes. 

Forced  Hardy  Ptan<#.— There  were  four  or  fire  competitors  in  the 
class  for  four  plants,  Mr.  G.  Moreton  being  awarded  the  premier 

g»3ition  with  a  large  plant  of  Azalea  mollis  ;  Azalea  Dariesi,  go<^ ; 
entzia  gracilis,  profusely  flowered  and  about  6  feet  through ;  and  a 
fair  Tea  Boee,  Sourenir  d'nn  Ami  Messrs.  W.  Mease  and  W.  Bustard 
were  the remainingprizetakers,  the  former  staging  creditable  plants 
of  Bhododendrons  Brerestiannm,  Madame  Wagner,  and  B.  f ragrana, 
a  rery  useful  small-flowered  rariety.  Bhododendrons  were  not 
numerous,  but  the  few  staged  added  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Exhibition.  Mr.  W.  BusUrd  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for 
four,  and  staged  orediUble  planU.  Messrs.  W.  Erans  and  W.  Bustard 
were  the  prizetakers  in  the  class  for  one  specimen  ;  both  staged  large 
well-flowered  plants  of  George  Cunningham.  For  one  greenhouse 
rariety  Mr.  Cox  was  first  with  a  handsome  profusely  fiowered  plant 
of  B.  Gibsoni,  Mr.  W.  Evans  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  third, 
both  showing  the  same  kind.  The  first-named  was  first  in  the  class 
for  Boses,  and  Mr.  J.  Phythian  staged  the  best  pans  of  lily  of  the 
Valley. 

Bardy  Herhaeeou$  and  Bulbous  Plants  in  ^/oioer.— Four  exhibitors 
staged  in  the  class  for  ten  plants,  the  exhibits  on  the  whole  being 

good  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and 
ons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  were  well  to  the  fore  with  fine  pots 
of  Bpirssajaponica,  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  its  white  rarietr  alba, 
Aubrietia  Hendersonii,  Primula  marginata,Chionodoxa  Lucilise,  bright; 
Tulipa  retroflexa,  Narcissus  bieolor  Empress,  N.  moschatus,  and  a 
good  pot  of  N.  Bulbooodinm.  Mr.  J.  Hurst  second ;  his  best  pots 
were  rolemonium  cssruleum.  Narcissus  Empress,  and  Bcilla  cam- 
panulata ;  Mr.  W.  Morris,  gardener  to  B.  B.  Heap,  Esq.,  West  Derby, 
haring  good  examples  of  Primula  cortusoides. 

^yacin^Aj.— These  constituted  the  chief  feature  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  were  better  than  we  expected  to  see  them,  for  the  bulbs  generally 
were  not  good  last  autumn.  For  eighteen  plants  Mr.  W.  Mease  was 
well  first  with  a  rery  neat  collection,  his  best  being— Blues :  Sir  C. 
Napier,  Marie,  good ;  Baron  Van  Tnyll,  King  of  the  Blues,  and 
Grand  Maltre.  Yellows  :  Obelisque,  rery  fine ;  and  Due  de  MalakoflE, 
the  best  spikes  we  hare  seen  for  a  long  time.  Beds :  Eoh-i-Noor. 
the  best  spike  of  this  rariety  in  the  Show ;  Howard,  bright ;  and 
Lord  Macaulay,  good.  Whites  :  Alba  maxima.  La  Grandesse  remark- 
ably good,  and  Mont  Blanc.  Pinks  :  Florence  Nightingale  and 
Grandeur  4  Merreille.  Mr.  G.  Moreton  was  a  good  second,  his  plants 
being  a  little  taller.  His  best  reds  were  Von  Sohiller  and  Howard. 
Dark  Blues :  King  of  the  Blues  and  Baron  Van  Tuyll.  Light  Blues  : 
Lord  Byron,  good  :  Lord  Derby,  fine ;  and  Grand  Lilas.  Whites  : 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  large  and  good.  Mr.  J.  Kelly,  gardener  to 
B.  Singlehurst,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  remaining  prize.  The  plants 
in  this  collection  possessed  the  best  spikes  of  the  three  collections, 
but  had  not  been  well  handled.  His  spike  of  King  of  the  Blues  was 
remarkably  large,  while  King  of  the  Beds  was  conspicuous  by  its 
brightness.  The  same  exhibitor  was  again  first  for  tweire  Hyacinths, 
staging  dwarf  plants  similar  to  those  in  the  first  collection ;  Mr.  J. 
Kelly  second,  haring  a  fine  spike  of  Gladstone ;  Mr.  W.  Erans  took 
the  remaining  prize,  and  had  good  Lord  Macaulay,  red,  and  Baroness 
Van  Turll,  white.     Mr.  J.  Pythian  secured  the  first  prize  for  six 

Slants,  haring  good  ezamples  of  Nimrod,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Von 
chiller.    Messrs.  A.  B.  Cox  and  E.  Green  were  the  remaining  prize- 
takers,  the  last  showing  Ida  (yellow)  in  good  form. 

Tulips. — These  were  well  represented,  and  the  competition  in  some 
of  the  classes  was  keen.  Mr.  G.  Moreton  was  first  with  tweire  pots 
in  not  less  than  six  single  rarieties,  and  staged  a  Tery  creditable 
assortment.  His  best  were  Groost  ran  Vondel,  Vermilion  Brillant, 
Keysers  Kroon,  Fabiola.  Proserpine,  and  White  Pottebakker.  Mr. 
Minshul,  gardener  to  H.  Nash,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  followed,  haring 
€k>lden  Standard,  Cottage  Maid,  and  White  Swan  rery  good  ;  Mr.  W . 
Mease  had  the  third  prize.  For  six  pots  Mr.  J.  Phythian  was  success- 
ful with  Van  der  Neer,  Chrysolora,  and  Keysers  Kroon ;  Messrs.  B. 
Green  and  J.  Hurst  second  and  third  in  the  order  named.  For  ten 
pots  of  double  rarieties  Mr.  Mease  was  awarded  the  premier  prize, 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  Erans.  The  best  in  the  first  collection  were 
CK>lden  Tonmesol,  Murillo,  Blanche  HAtire,  and  ToumesoL    In  the 


correepondingclaaa  for  six  pota  the  prizetakew  were  Meesra.  Q. 
Moreton  and  W.  Bustard. 

MiiceUaneous  ExhxbiU,—T!he  rarious  exhibits  contributed  by  local 
nnr8er;^men  added  materially  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveneea  of  the 
Exhibition.  Mesara.  T.  Dayies  &  Co.,  Wavertree,  staged  a  magni- 
ficent collection  of  plants  in  flower,  including  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Amaryllises,  Spirasas,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  many  other  seasonable 

Slants,  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  collection  being  about  one 
undred  Hyacinths  in  grand  condition,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
of  Tulips  and  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  latter  being  magnificent 
with  spikes  and  bells  of  enormous  size.  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  A  Sons 
contributed  a  very  choice  collection  of  spring-flowering  plants  inter- 
mixed with  Palmsj  Ferns,  and  others.  In  this  collection  Impatiens 
Bnltani  was  conspicuous,  and  the  Judges  awarded  it  a  firstKslass  cer- 
tificate. Ghoisya  ternata.  remarkably  well  grown,  was  also  Tery 
eftectiTe  in  this  group.  The  Horticultural  Company  (John  Cowan) 
also  contributed  a  similar  assortment  of  plants  freely  intermixed  with 
Tea  Roses  in  bloom  and  Orchids.  Mr.  Bridge,  gardener  to  idx^, 
Jowett,  Huyton,  sent  a  box  of  Tea  Rose  blooms,  Alba  rosea,  remark- 
able for  size  and  substance,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded. 
The  Horticultural  Company  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  new 
crested  form  of  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  named  Cowani,  which  is  very 
distinct. 

The  manner  in  which  the  yarious  arrangements  of  this  Exhibition 
were  carried  out  reflected  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Richardson  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  J.  Gore,  Secretary,  and  the  whole  of  the  Committee. 

ROOT-EXTENSION  versus  ROOT-RESTRICTION. 

On  no  Bubject  are  authors  of  garden  literature  more  at  yftriance 
than  on  the  matter  of  soils  most  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
different  classes  of  plants ;  and  in  many  cases,  though  the  practice 
differs  yery  widely^  it  is  astonishing  how  near  alike  the  results  are. 
The  cause  of  this  is  not  so  difiicult  to  explain  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear,  for  each  grower  treats  his  plants  according  to  the  compost 
in  which  he  has  planted  them.  But  although  equu  results  may  be 
obtained  from  soils  distinct  in  their  chemical  nature,  Uie  same 
effect  seldom  follows  the  opposite  practice  of  restraining  or  extend- 
ing the  root  space. 

From  an  early  period  it  has  been  observed  that  if  the  roots  of  a 
plant  be  restricted,  its  floriferous  habit,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
its  fruitfulness,  will  be  increased.  That  there  is  some  grounds  for 
the  idea  very  few  will  doubt  y  but  it  is  hard  for  a  gardener  who  has 
mastered  his  business  to  beUeve  that  it  is  altogether  correct.  If 
we  take  a  glance  at  the  gardens  of  the  past  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  present,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  iriea  is  little 
believed  in.  Do  we  not  stiU  see  restriction  recommended,  though 
so  little  practised  in  first-class  establishments  ?  Are  we  to  think,  then, 
that  theory  and  practice  are  opposed  on  such  an  important  matter  ? 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  restricted  method  is  necessarily 
applied  where  convenience  is  small,  but  for  my  part  I  would  rather 
grow  a  few  plants  well  than  crowd  the  place  with  stunted  specimens. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  charge  of  Vines  in  pots  know  well  the 
greater  amount  of  attention  and  labour  were  incurred  in  early  forc- 
ing as  compared  with  Vines  in  inside  borders,  and  not  a  few  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  sometimes  very  scanty  crop  of  the  former. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  more  rational  system  is  gradually 
gaining  fieivour?  Take  orchard-house  trees  again.  A  few  years 
ago  much  was  said  in  favour  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Orchard 
houses  were  built  and  filled  with  such  trees ;  but  comparatively  few 
remain,  for  the  roots  are  rievelling  with  freedom  in  the  soil  which 
before  they  could  only  reach  after  long  etruggles  through  the  per- 
forated bottoms  of  the  pot^,  and  better  results  fully  justify  the 
change. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  culture  of  fruits  as  of  plants  that 
restriction  is  most  practised.  Take  the  AUamanda  for  instance  ; 
though  often  grandly  flowered  in  a  pot  it  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
glorious  spectacle  produced  by  a  plant  in  a  border,  the  growths 
trained  up  the  roof  of  a  stove.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Clero- 
dendrtms,  Bougainvilleas,  and  many  others.  Nor  do  I  leave  out 
the  Stephanotis.  Though  well  aware  that  it  is  oontrary  to  the 
practice  of  many  good  growers,  I  hold  that  it  is  never  seen  in  its 
best  except  where  it  has  the  root  run  of  a  prepared  border.  If  the 
plants  are  gprown  for  exhibition  or  to  be  removed  for  conservatory 
decoration,  then  they  must  of  necessity  be  |prown  in  pots  or  tubs ; 
but  if  required  for  cutting  or  to  see  Uiem  m  all  their  glory  they 
reauire  to  be  planted  out, 

if  we  are  to  take  a  lesson  from  Nature  the  reason  is  soon  obvious 
why  freedom  of  root-action  produces  better  results  than  where  the 
roots  are  restrained.  Not  that  we  can  follow  Nature  in  all  respects, 
but  it  is  time  for  us  to  forego  past  notions  if  modem  practice  has 
proved  them  to  be  incorrect. — J.  MacdonALD. 

LnriNO  ViFBS  vx  March. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent 
Hr.  Nunns  in  relation  to  the  age  of   the  Vines   referred  to  on 


page  189, 1  wish  to  saj  that  I  cannot  give  him  the  exact  age  of 
the  Vines  when  lifted,  but  should  think  they  had  been  planted  about 
twenty  years.  This  is  the  nearest  I  can  gather  from  some  of  the 
men  here,  although  the  Vines  did  not  look  that  age  in  appearance, 
for  their  stems  bad  evidenUy  discontinued  swelling.  Thev  have,  in 
fact,  nearly  doubled  in  size  near  the  base  since  they  were  ufted,  but 
the  higher  portions  of  the  canes  have  not  swelled  to  the  same  extent. 
I  have  known  the  Vines  in  question  a  little  over  seven  years/but  had 
no  control  over  their  management  until  five  years  ago.  The  first 
year  I  knew  them  a  trench  was  out  some  4  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
border,  and  the  contents  of  a  number  of  closets  were  deposited  in  the 
trench,  which  killed  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  roots  that  were 
not  cut  off  with  the  spade  in  making  the  trench.  To  this  I  attribute 
the  cause  of  the  roots  springing  from  the  collar  as  mentioned  in  my 
notes.  This  instance  of  manuring  Vines  with  a  vengeance,  and  the 
result  js  pevhaps  worth  recording.— W.  Bardhby. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 

{Continued  from  jpage  234,) 

In  ths  following  notes  the  figures  1,  S,  and  8  indicate  first  early,  Moond  early, 
and  lato  varieties ;  the  months  the  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asterisks  thooe 
varieties  that  are  considered  the  best  for  market  pnrposee  by  the  xespective 
enltivatoni. 

SusfiBX.— >1.  February  and  March.  Old  Ashleaf,  *Hyatt's  Ashleaf 
and  Veitch's  Ashleaf.  Boil.— Medium.  2.  March.  Woodstock  Kid- 
ney,  *Early  Rose,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Soil  in  this  and  the 
following  section  heavy.  8.  Early  in  April.  Paterson's  Victoria, 
"'Magnum  Bonum,  Schoolmaster,  and  Queen  of  the  Valley.  Manures 
and  Application. — Stable  manure  dug*in  in  the  autumn.  If  any 
artificial  manure  is  used  it  is  applied  soon  after  the  Potatoes  appear 
above  ground,  superphosphate  of  lime  being  then  hoed  or  forked  in. 
General  Remarks.— This  is  very  bad  soil  for  Potatoes,  but  by  generous 
cultivation  and  planting  wide  I  obtain  good  table  prodnoe  and  crops 
from  the  sorts  mentioned.— G.  Williams,  The  Gardent.  Peattnarth 
Place. 

1.  First  week  in  March.  *Myatt*s  Ashleaf  and  *Veitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf.  Soil.— Medium,  being  made  so  by  leaf  soil,  ashes,  and 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  mixed  together.  The  natural  soil  here  is  a 
heavy  loam,  not  good  for  Potatoes.  8.  Second  week  in  March. 
^Magnum  Bonum  and  ^Schoolmaster.  SoiL—Same  as  for  early  sorts. 
Manures  and  Application. — ^Manure  from  decayed  hotbeds  is  applied 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  ground  dug  2  feet  deep.  General  Remarks. — 
Early  varieties  are  planted  2  feet  8  inches  between  the  rows,  the 
ground  beiuff  previously  forked  and  allowed  to  dry  a  little  before 
planting.  The  sets  are  planted  about  8  or  4  inches  df^p  ;  when  the 
Potatoes  come  up  the  ground  is  forked  between  the  rows.  Late 
varieties  are  planted  8  feet  between  the  rows,  and  about  15  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  I  usually  lift  early,  or  as  soon  as  the  tops  are 
ripe.  Magnum  Bonum  and  Schoolmaster  do  best  on  this  coil,  though 
Snowfiake  does  well  some  seasons.— H.  Pbinsep,  Bttxted  Park,  Uch- 
JUU. 

1.  February.  Veitch'a  Ashleaf,  *Royal  Ashleaf,  and  Myatt's  Ash- 
leaf. Soil.— iiight.  2.  March.  Bresee's  Peerless,  Schoolmaster,  and 
♦Beauty  of  Hebron.  Boil.— Medium.  8.  April.  ♦Magnum  Bonum, 
♦Scotch  Champion,  and  White  Elephant.  SoiL— Heavy.  Manures 
and  Application. — Spent  hotbed  manure  dng-in  in  the  autumn  for 
earl^  varieties,  and  a  dressing  of  the  same  in  the  spring  for  second 
earlies ;  but  for  late  kinds  newly  reclaimed  land  with  farmyard 
manure  is  best  placed  under  the  Potatoes  at  planting-time.  General 
Remarks. — Potatoes  as  a  rule  are  too  closely  planted ;  the  rows  should 
be  a  yard  apart.  A  crop  of  Brussels  Sprouts  or  Broccoli  can  be 
planted  between  the  rows  of  early  kinds,  and  it  is  most  important 
that  the  late  kinds  be  planted  in  drills  and  earthed-up  In  summer 
with  the  plough,  as  is  done  in  Scotland.— Joseph  Bust,  Eridfft 
Cattle, 

1.  Last  week  in  February.  Walnut-leaved  Kidney,  Early  Cold- 
stream, •Myatt's  Prolific,  and  Porter's  Excelsior.  Soil.— For  first 
and  second  eariies  light  and  rich.  2.  Middle  of  March.  Improved 
Lapetone,  Daintree's  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  ♦Adirondack. 
8.  End  of  March.  ♦Paterson's  Victoria,  ♦Scotch  Champion,  ♦BWde  of 
Ontario,  and  ♦Magnum  Bonum.  Soil.— Poor  and  sandy.  Manures 
and  Application. — ^Farmyard  manure  when  possible,  otherwise  the 
leaves  and  short  grass  collected  in  the  pleasure  ground,  well  rotted, 
with  all  the  ashes  and  charred  refuse  that  we  can  collect  spread  on 
the  ground  in  spring,  and  well  worked  into  the  soil  with  the  cultivator 
during  dry  weather.  General  Remarks. — ^Trenchin^  and  riding  the 
soil  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  levelling  the  ridges  in 
spring  when  dry,  and  carting  or  wheeling  the  manure  on  to  the  sur- 
face, to  be  afterwards  worked  into  the  soil  in  the  manner  indicated. 
We  plant  16  to  18  inches  apart  in  rows  80  to  42  inches  apart,  accord- 
ing to  variety.  So  soon  as  the  tops  are  above  ground  the  cultivator  is 
kept  at  work  loosening  and  sweetening  the  soil  until  the  plants  are 
ready  for  moulding  up.  The  crop  is  dug  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  stored 
in  a  cold  dark  cellar  in  preference  to  earth  pits.  For  seed  we  like 
the  tubers  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  find  no  better  place  for 
storing  than  the  shelves  of  the  Apple-room.  The  varieties  enumerated 
with  the  mode  of  cultivation  gives  us  excellent  crops  of  good  quality, 
with  little  or  no  disease.— J.  Gilmour,  Seacox  Heath,  EawkhunU 
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1.  March.  ♦Mjatt'e  Prolific  Aehleaf,  ♦River**  Eoyal  Ashleaf, 
Coldttreanij  and  Grampian.  Boil. — Medium.  Originally  a  thin  poor 
Bilidons  soil  upon  the  HastingB  sand  formation,  almost  bairen,  but 
now  rendered  thoroughly  fertile  and  porous  by  heavy  dressinn  of 
farmyard  manure,  lime,  and  coal  ashes.  2.  Apru.  Bnowflake,  *Dal- 
mahoT,  Yorkshire  Hero,  and  ♦Early  Boss.  8.  April.  ♦Magnum  Bonum, 
♦Dunbar  Regent,  and  Paterson's  victoria.  Manures  and  Application. 
— In  addition  to  the  manure  used  as  mentioned  in  connection  with 
character  of  soil,  a  liberal  dressing  of  "  Three  Star  **  Crown  Manure  is 
scattered  along  in  the  rows  at  tne  time  of  planting  the  Potatoes. 
Last  summer  sereral  sorts  of  manure  were  tned  in  uiis  way  in  soil 
quite  innocent  of  manure,  and  the  result  was  so  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  Crown  Manure  Company's  manure  that  I  prefer  it  to  apy  other. 
General  Remarks.— Nothing  is  gained  by  pressing  on  the  planting  in 
unfavourable  weather.  The  se^  tubers  are  spreaid  thinly  m  the  store 
■hed  upon  trays  near  the  windows  ,and  often  have  stout  green  sprouts 
upon  it  nearlv  an  inch  long  at  the  time  of  planting,  which  is  done 
when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  for  the  purpose.  When  the  growth 
is  well  above  the  surface  tne  soil  is  well  stirred  between  the  rows, 
and  the  earthing  done  at  the  same  time  with  a  light  steel  fork.  The 
main  haulm  ^owth  is  watched  closely,  and  as  soon  as  it  ceases, 
while  yet  quite  green,  and  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  lateral 
growth,  the  tubers  are  lifted  and  stored.  Barly,  medium,  and  late 
sorts  are  so  treated,  each  in  turn,  and  the  entire  crop  is  invariably 
saved  free  from  disease,  unless  wet  weather  sets  in  at  the  ciitical 
moment  of  the  first  cessation  of  g^wth,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
a  certain  per-oentage  of  loss  from  disease.  After  the  tubers  are 
in  the  store  shed  they  are  examined,  and  turned  frequently  till  they 
are  quite  dry  and  ripe  for  winter  storage.— Edwabd  Luokhubst, 
OWand$,  Uckfield. 

Warwiokshirs.— 1.  Februarv.  Yeitch's  ImproTsd  Early  Ash- 
leaf and  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf.  BoiL — ^Light  and  rich.  2.  March. 
Bedfont  l^lifio  and  Beauty  of  Kent.  8.  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch 
Champion.  Soil. — ^Light  foam.  Manures  and  Application. — ^Farm- 
yard manure  alone  is  used.— William  Brown,  AferevaU  Gardens, 
Aihertione, 

1.  Febmanr  and  March.  Mona's  Pride,  ♦Yeitch's  Ashleaf,  and 
Myatt's  Proufia  2.  These  and  the  late  varieties  are  planted  in 
March  and  April.  ♦Keeper's  Kidney  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  8.  ♦Mag- 
nnm  Bonum,  ♦Paterson's  Victoria,  and  Buttons'  FlourbalL  Boil. — 
Light  throughout.  Manures  and  Application.— Stable  manure  and 
lime,  about  half  a  dressing  dng-in  together.  General  Remarks. — In 
my  experience  I  find  early  planting  and  early  lifting  the  best 
practice  to  adopt.  —  Thomas  Bsddard,   The  Gardenia  BUmMgh 

1.  Second  week  in  March.  Early  May,  Mona's  Pride,  ♦Yeitch's 
Ashleaf,  and  Rivers'  Royal  Ashlea/.  Boil.— Medium,  but  very  tena- 
cious. 2.  Third  week  in  March.  ♦Rector  of  Woodstock,  ♦Porter's 
Excelsior,  Victoria  Regent,  and  ♦Schoolmaster.  No  late  sorts  are 
grown.  Manures  and  Application. — Hotbed  manure  is  dug  in  during 
winter,  and  the  ground  ridged  up.— Jambs  Rodobb,  The  Garderu, 
CharlecoU  Park. 

1.  First  week  in  March.  Kidney  Raoehorte,  ♦Mona's  Pride, 
♦Myatt's  Prolific,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  2.  March  20th.  Kidney, 
Bnowflake.  Early  Roee ;  round,  Grampian  and  Schoolmaster.  8.  First 
week  in  April.  Reading  Hero  (round),  ♦Magnum  Bonum  (kidney), 
Red-skinned  Flourball  (round),  and  ♦ScoUm  Champion.  BoiL — 
Medium.  Manures  and  Application. — Farmyard  manure  dug  in 
during  October  or  November.  General  Remarks  — I  have  during  the 
last  thirty-three  years  planted  with  the  dibber.  I  find  it  much 
quicker  than  drilling  or  planting  with  the  spade,  and  have  never  had 
one  case  of  failure  in  all  that  time.— David  Lbslib,  Appleby  Cattle, 

WiLTSBlRB.— 1.  End  of  March.  Veitch's  Early  Ashleaf.  Rivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf,  and  ♦Myatt's  Prolific.  2.  ApriL  Dalmahoy,  Flourball, 
Schoolmaster,  and  ♦Grampian.  8.  Paterson's  Victoria,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Scotch  Champion,  and  Wormleighton's  Seedling.  Manures 
and  Application. — I  prefer  manure  not  too  much  decomposed,  as  it 
keeps  the  soil  more  open.  Gteneral  Remarks. — I  plant  with  the 
spade  in  shallow  trencnes.  If  the  seed  is  selected  with  care  all 
tne  plants  come  above  ^und  together.  I  prefer  medium-eised 
Potatoea  for  planting  to  either  large  or  cut  Potatoes,  and  find  it  best 
when  taking  up  the  crop  to  then  select  the  seed  for  the  coming  year, 
being  very  careful  as  to  size  and  shape,  thus  alwavs  securing  sood 
samples.  I  plant  early  varieties  20  inches  by  9  inches,  second  ditto 
2  feet  by  10  inches,  and  late  varieties  4  feet  by  1  foot.— Ch as.  Davibs 
{laU  of  Chalcot  Gardens)^  106,  Maiden  Road,  London,  N.W. 

1.  Februarv  and  March.  ♦Beauty  of  Hebron,  Myatt's  Ashleaf, 
♦Veitch's  Ashleaf,  and  Rivers'  Ashleaf.  2.  ♦Coven  t  Garden  Per- 
fection, Buttons'  Fiftyfold,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  Forty  fold. 
These  and  the  next  are  planted  in  March;  the  soil  medium  and 
chalky.  8.  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Paterson's  Victoria,  Peachblow,  and 
Bchoolmaster.  Manures  and  Application. — Stable  manure  applied 
to  the  land  in  autumn  and  winter.  General  Remarks. — We  plant  on 
land  which  has  been  heavily  manured  and  dug  in  the  previous 
autumn  and  winter  months.  There  are  three  points  to  which  we 
attach  the  greatest  importance — viz.,  manuring^  distance  at  which 
the  seed  should  be  planted,  and  dishaulmin|f  when  the  disease  first 
makes  its  appearance.  With  regard  to  manunng,  my  experience  leads 


me  to  form  an  opinion  totally  difEercnt  from  the  theory  which  has 
frequently  been  put  forth  in  our  gardening  papers  by  some  writers 
dunng  the  past  few  years.  The  theory  alluded  to  is  that  if  you 
manure  heavily  you  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  tuber 
itself,  and  that  the  succulent  growth  resulting  from  such  manunng 
is  more  susceptible  to  disease  than  it  would  be  if  a  less  quantity— or 
no  manure  at  all— were  applied.  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  in  the  same  variety  when  grown  under  (other  than  manure) 
precisely  the  same  conditions ;  and  as  regards  being  more  subject 
to  disease,  I  maintain  that  the  contrary  is  the  case — ijt.,  when  they 
have  suflicient  room  to  grow  in,  the  more  vipour  and  strength  you 

Sive  to  a  plant  the  better  able  it  is  to  resist  any  form  of  disease. 
f  course  the  disease  will  make  its  appearance— atmospheric  con- 
ditions being  favourable— in  the  haulm  of  even  the  stroneest-consti- 
tutloned  vaneties  at  a  certain  sUge  of  their  growth.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  best  plan  to  adopt,  m  my  opinion,  is,  if  the  tubers  be 
large  enough  for  use,  to  cut  off  the  tope  without  further  delay,  or, 
what  is  better,  if  the  tubers  have  arrived  at  that  sUge  which  may 
be  designated  as  being  within  the  measurable  distance  of  ripeness, 
lift  the  crop  and  store  away.  In  planting  we  give  dwarf-growing 
kinds,  such  as  Myatt's  Ashleaf  and  Beauty  of  Kebron,  a  space  of 
18  inches  by  16  inches,  and  to  strong-growing  varieties  of  the  Mag- 
num Bonum  class  86  inches  each  way.  With  liberal  treatment  as 
remrda  manure  we  do  not  find  these  distanoee  at  all  too  great— 
J.  HOBSBFIBLD,  Beytetbury,  WUU. 

1.  Middle  of  March.  Hammersmith  Kidney,  Buttons'  Early  Border 
(round)  ♦Myatt's  Prolific  Kidney,  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  2.  About 
the  20th  of  March.  ♦International  Kidney,  Schooknaster,  Porter's 
Excelsior,  and  ♦American  Early  Rose.  8.  From  the  20th  to  the 
end' of  March.  ♦Scotch  Champion,  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  Regents, 
and  Buttons'  Reading  Hero.  Boil  for  all  sorts  light,  with  a  cravellj 
subsoil.  Manures  and  Application.— Well-decomposed  stable-yard 
dung  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  dug  deeply  into 
it  \&  preceding  autumn,  thereby  reducing  the  dung  to  the  nature 
of  mould  by^  ulq  time  the  planting  season  has  arrived;  and  the 
ammonia,  beiuf  retained  by  the  soil,  is  taken  up  by  the  plants. 
General  Remarks.— The  ground  which  was  manured  and  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  Cabbage  plants  in  September.  1881.  will  be 
planted  with  Potatoes  during  tae  present  month,  the  only  prepa- 
ration necessary  being  the  clearing-away  of  the  Cabbage  stumps  and 
the  digging  of  the  ground.  Potatoes  thus  treated  will  yield  a  mini- 
mum of  haulm  and  a  maximum  of  tubers.  The  latter,  moreover,  are, 
on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  stalks  being  less  luxuriant,  more  free 
from  disease.— H.  W.  Ward,  hongford  Ctutte,  Salisbury. 

1.  Planted  in  succession  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  April.  Soil  made  light.  Old  Ashleaf.  2.  First  week  in  Appl. 
Myatt's  Ashleaf.  8.  Middle  of  March.  Scotch  Champion.  Boil 
heavy  and  shallow.  Manures  and  Application.— The  Old  Ashleaf 
for  the  earliest  crops  is  planted  on  south  borders  made  light  by  the 
annual  addition  at  planting  time  of  leaf  mould,  spent  Mushroom 
beds,  or  other  light  but  not  rich  dung.  For  later  crops  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  the  ground  so  light,  but  this  variety  does  best  on  light 
soil.  Myatt's  Ashleaf  does  very  well  in  our  soil,  and  Champion  is  so 
good  that  I  am  requested  to  make  its  season  as  long  as  possible.  All 
are  manured  at  planting  time,  the  Champions  rather  heavily. 
General  Remarks.— Seed  of  the  Ashleaf  varieties  is  selected  m 
autumn  and  put  up  on  end  in  a  shed;  that  of  the  Champion  is 
selected  and  spread  out  singly  not  later  than  January.  AH  are 
planted  with  the  spade  at  Uie  second  digging.  They  are  forked 
Detween  as  soon  as  the  rows  show,  and  earthed  up  very  early,  fre- 
quently covering  them  overhead  entirely.  Ashleaf  rarieties  are 
planted  24  by  12,  and  the  Champion  80  by  15  inches  apart.  We  are 
always  toying  other  varieties,  but  up  to  uie  present  have  not  found 
another  to  suit  us  so  well  as  those  named.— WM.  Taylor,  Lonyleat 
Oardent,  Warminster. 

1.  Februarr.  Ashleaf  Veitch's  Improved,  ♦Myatt's  Ashleaf, 
♦Covent  Garden  Perfection,  and  Early  Fortyfold.  2.  March.  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  ♦Schoolmaster,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Climax.  8. 
March.  Paterson's  Victoria,  ♦Buttons'  Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Dunbar 
Regent,  and  ♦Scotch  Champion.  Soil  heavy  for  all  kinds.  Manures 
and  Application. — The  ground  is  well  manured  in  the  autumn,  and 
dug  as  roughly  as  possible.  A  liberal  supply  of  wood  ashes  is  given 
at  the  time  of  planting.— Albxabdbr  Millbr,  Bood  Ashttm  Park 
Gardens,  Trowbridge, 

WOBOBSTBRBHIRB.— 1.  Beginning  of  March.  Veitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf  and  ♦Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Heavy,  but  made  as 
light  as  possible.  2.  Middle  of  March.  Covent  Garclen  Perfection, 
♦Schoolmaster,  and  ♦Grampian.  8.  End  of  March.  ♦Scotch  Cham- 
pion^ ♦Reading  Hero,  and  Vicar  of  I^leham.  Manures  and  Application. 
— We  do  not,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  plant  on  freshly  manured  ground, 
but  select  such  that  has  been  heavily  manured  for  the  preceding 
crops,  such  as  Peas,  Turnips,  &c  After  the  drills  are  drawn  for 
the  Potatoes  we  sow  in  them  a  good  dressing  of  burnt  refuse  and 
wood  ashes,  on  which  we  plant  the  sets. — Ajitbur  Barber,  The 
Gardens,  Hxndlip. 

1.  Middle  of  March.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  and  ♦Rivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf.  2.  Middle  of  April.  ♦Schoolmaster,  Fortyfold, 
Dickson's  Premier,  ♦St.  Patrick,  ♦Porter's  Excelsior.  8.  First  week 
in  May.  ♦Suttons'  Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Prince  Arthur,  ♦Reading  Hero, 
and  Patemon's  Victoria.    BoiL— For  all  kinds  heavy  and  marly. 
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Mannre*  and  Application.— When  pricticabJe  1  like  Potalofla  to 
B«cc«d  StrawborrieB,  tli«  land  baTing  a  good  dressing  ot  deoajed 
manoTB  in  «iitnmn,  then  ridged  foe  winter  eipoeore.  Wlieo  Potatoes 
aro  about  4  incbas  above  ground  I  ganerallj  gire  them  a  drensing 
along  the  rowa  of  soot,  a  little  salt,  and  gnauo.  General  Kemarks.— 
For  B  first  early  and  ealiataotory  crop  I  find  no  rgriely  better  than 
Veitch'a  Improred  Aahleaf.  For  an  early  and  haavy  crop  my  experi- 
enoo  decides  in  favour  of  Bivsrs'  floyal  Ashleat.  For  accond  eaily 
gorta  combimng  qoality  and  prodactiTcneu  I  give  preference  to 
Bchoolmaater  and  Bt.  Patrick.  lA\a  sorta  for  pradnctiTeness  and 
general  good  qnality  combinod  Snttons'  Magnum  Boaom  niQBt  bars 
the  premier  place.  I  have  discarded  Sootch  Champion,  it  is  too 
«a*tefat  in  oharaoter,  hating  to  be  peeled,  aa  the  common  saying  ia, 
"inside  and  out."  To  tboae  who  desire  quality  alone  Patereon's 
Victoria  sboald  bs  grown,  but  not  to  any  extent,  as  it  is  subject  to 
dlaeiaes  when  prevalent.— OWK.V  ThOXAB,  Impnty  Gardenty  Droiiaic!t. 

ToBEaaiBB.— 1.  •Mona'i  Pride,  *MyaH's  or  Veitoh's  Ashleaf  (I 
oannot  detect  «dt  difference  between  them).  2.  Lamtone.  8. 
'Scotch  Begent,  *Magnnm  Bonnm,  and  'Champion.  All  tbe  sorts 
are  planted  in  April  in  heavy  EsagaeaJan  limestone  soil.  Uanures 
and  Application.— Farmyard  manure.  In  field  culture  it  is  put  in 
tlie  drills  with  the  Potatoes  at  tbe  time  of  planting,  bnt  in  tbe  garden 
it  is  dog  in  during  the  winter.  Oeneral  Kemarks.— I  have  odIt 
named  the  varieties  such  aa  are  grown  in  thia  locality.  Myatt'al 
consider  one  of  the  best  all-round  early  Potatoes,  it  being  a  heavy 
cropper  and  ot  firat-rate  quality.  Mona  s  Pride  ia  iarger,  hut  not  so 
good  in  qnality.  The  true  Scotch  Begent  ta  the  beat  late  Potato  as 
regards  quality,  bnt  nnloitanately  in  wet  aeaaona  it  is  very  much 
given  to  diseaae.  The  Champion  and  Magnnm  Bonum  are  now  ex- 
tensively  PTown    ■""  -      '    '    * •   -         » 

Second  earliei 

qnalin-,  hut  will  hl .. 

Tht  Gardtni,  Baadbak  Pari,  SM/Urham. 

1.  Early  in  April.  'Early  A«hleat  (original  variety),  and  'Teitch's 
Improved  Aahleaf.    Soil.— Clay  soil,  made  moderately  ligbt  by  adding 

Sear  afteryearaand,lime,ic.,tothebordeTS.  2.  Second  week  in  April 
tbe  weather  is  suitable.  'Edgcott  Seedling,  'Corent  Garden  Perfec- 
tion,'School  tnaster,  »ndWoo£tock  Kidney.  8.  Third  week  in  April. 
Prince  Arthur  and  Yorkshire  Hero.  Soil.— StroM  clay  reeling  on  hard 
icarly  blue  clay.  Manure*  and  Application.— We  use  stable  manure 
nnder  the  sets  at  planting  time,  and  on  the  top  ot  each  set  put  abont 
half  a  shovelful  of  sea  sand,  lime,  and  decomposed  garden  refuse 
mixed  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  during  winter.  We  have 
used  the  above  componnd  for  the  last  three  years  with  moat  excellent 
mnlta.  General  Bemaiks.— Thia  [dace  is  situated  100  feet  sbove  the 
sea  six^iles  inland,  and  anything  tmt  suitable  for  producing  firat-olaaa 
"''"■'  '      "  "  lying  aea  eand,  lime,  &c., 

.    ..,  „ ^.jelsst  nine  years  we  have 

upwards  ot  sixty  varistjes,  and  from  some  cause  or  other  have 
'd  tbem  atl  eioept  tbe  eight  sorts  named. — J.  iiclsni 


'a  Pride. 


table  PoUMes.      _.    . 
we  get  very  saUatactory 

tried  0 '-  -•  -'-'-  - 

rajected  them  all  eioept  tbe  eigl 
Ball  Gardtni,  Turk  (Clmland). 

1.  Old  Ashleaf,  'Teitch's  Ashleaf,  Bacehorae,  i 

!.  *Hyatt'i  Aahleaf,  Haigh's  Seedling  or  lapstone,  Eicelel.  .  

'Dalmahoy.  8.  Begenta  (York),  'Ma^nm  Bonnm,  'Scotch  Begents, 
and  'Champion.  The  early  sorts  an  planted  in  warm  borders  about 
the  middle  of  Uarch.  main  crops  towards  the  end  otthe  month  or  early 
in  April  ILmoree  and  ApplJcatioa. — Qood  farmyard  manure  either  duK 
oiplougbed-in  some  time  previous  to  planting.  If  not  sufficient  ot  this 
we  find  that  rape  dust  and  guano  in  equal  qnantitiea  mixed  to  be  a 
capital  manure.  One  of  our  largeat  Potato  growers  bereabonta  tells 
me  that  he  flnda  that  the  crop  of  Potatoes  is  conaiderably  tieavier 
where  the  manure  used  is  from  cattle  that  have  had  a  good  supply 
ot  linseed  cake.  General  CnltursI  Bemarka.— For  onr  earlv  crops 
we  are  carefol  to  have  the  seed  tubers  well  sprouted  before  planting, 
bnt  not  drawn — say  nice  dark  green  etnbby  sproule  about  three 
qoarters  of  an  inch  long.    The  ninaers  know  tbe  value  of  this,  too, 

for  early  crops,  and  the  most  succeaafnl  early  Potato  grower"  "■ 

large  auppiy  ot  rectangnlar-ahaped  boxes 

2  feet  broad,  aboat  3  inches  deep — in  i 

tubers  some  time  in  February  to  grow  in  light,  yet  frost-pro 

There  are  hnndreds  ot  acres  grown  between  here  and  Selby,  witDln  a 

distance  of  two  miles  each  side  of  tbe  river  Whart,  in  light  lonmv 

land  not  liable  to  be  flooded,  and  good  crops  are,  as  a  rule,  procured. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  worth  while  planting  Potatoes  in  quantity 

on  heavy  soils.    Good  samples  of  acjendid  quality  are  produced  on 

lightish  limestone  soils.— HxrST  JAHKH  ClattOH,  Gnmiloa  Park 

Gardtnt  ToifcaJMr. 

1.  -Early  AsUeafi 

'Schoolmaster  and  Victoria.  _.    „ ._  , 

and  Bed-skinned  Flourball.  The  soil  is  medinm  loam  wit 
subsoil.  The  eariiee  are  planted  on  a  warm  border  abont  the  middle 
ot  Karob,  second  eartiea  in  April,  and  late  varieties  tbe  first  week  in 
Uay,  l^nies  and  Application. — Farmyard  manure  dug-in  in  the 
aotumn.  Klght  soil  and  ashes  applied  at  the  time  of  planting.  So 
farmyard  manure  to  tench  the  sets.  General  Bemarka. — Plant  deeply, 
not  to  be  ridged  too  early.  Hanlms  to  be  thinned  to  three  or  tour  to 
a  plant.  I  have  grown  thirty  or  toitr  varieties,  but  those  named  a 
the  most  nBefuL~B»v,  C.  P.  Fbjich,  Applelon-U  B' — •   "-'—   ""■ 


B  feet  long, 


I.  Teitch's  Early  Ashleaf  and  'Hyatt's  Prolific.  2.  'Oovent 
Garden  Perfection  Yorkshire  Hero,  and  'Vicar  tit  laleham.  8. 
■Schoolmaster,  •Pnnce  B^ent,  and  'Scotch  Champion.  Soil.— Ijght 
loam.  Time  of  Planting. — End  ot  Uarch  to  middle  ot  April.  Ma- 
nures and  Application. — Stable  roannre,  thoroughly  decom)>oned, 
applied  in  autumn  and  dng  in  at  the  time  of  application.  This  for 
the  early  and  second  early  varieties.  For  the  late  varieties  farmyard 
manure  at  the  rate  of  about  1!  tons  per  acre  placed  in  the  rows  before 
putting  in  tbe  sets.  No  artificial  or  other  hand  manure  employed. 
General  Bemarks.- The  early  varieties  are  planted  in  rowa  14  inches 

Sart  and  12  inches  aai-nder  in  the  rows ;  tecond  earlies  in  rows 
inches  apart,  and  sets  IS  inches  asunder.     lAta  varieties  in  fields 
same  distance  as  tbe  second  earlies ;  bnt  in  richer  ground,  as  that  of 


i,  ifallM,  York. 
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4  inches  dsep  on  the  level,  hoed  when  appearing  above  ground,  auu 
well  earthed  up  when  sofficiently  advanced.  Late  varieties  Iuv« 
drills  made  witli  the  plough,  manure  put  in  and  spread,  and  sets 
covered  with  the  ploogh  6  inches  deep,  scuffled  when  weeds  appear, 
repeating  as  needed,  and  hoeing  once  oc  twice  before  eartning  up, 
which  is  Dsually  done  when  tbe  tops  are  abont  6  inches  high. — 
Gbobob  ABBir  (late  iif)  Grinkle  Park,  Lpftafin-CUnland. 


FILBERT  PBUMINQ. 
I  HATi  been  interested  in  reading  the  remarks  on  page  302,  sad 
although  I  have  Filbert  trees  I  cannot  find  "pink"  blcssoma  on 
any  of  them.  The  truth  is,  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  to  look  fbr, 
and  consequently  could  not  pmns  with  such  confidence  as  I  should 
with.     Ia  it  possible  to  make  Uie  matter  more  plain  to  an  ineipft- . 


.  d  apon  tba  nppcr  put  of  the  young  ihooti,  and 
upon  imillbraDchMvhich  ipring  from  the  put  at  nhich  the  ihoo'i 
01  the  preceding  year  were  ihartened.  The  male  Ucwomg  (catkini) 
are  produced  uporately  from  the  female  one*.  Fig.  66  (p.  26B)  a 
repreieotl  a  ihoot  in  which  a  o  are  female  floTen,  and  ftlhe  malee. 
In  pnuung,  care  miut  be  eieiciwd  to  leave  a  nifSideDt  eupply  of  theaa 
male  bloeaama  for  the  pnrpoie  of  fertiUiation ;  *nd  tlierefor*  the 
treM  ehould  not  be  pruned  till  earl]'  in  the  ipring,  irhen  theic 
derrlopmeat  it  obTioiu.  A  crap  of  the  fhiit  il  oflen  loal  tor  vaat 
of  attention  to  thie ;  and  it  hw  been  found  by  experiment  tbat 
irhere  a  tree  baa  iteelf  been  deficifnt  in  the  (upply  of  catkins, 
cutting  them  from  other  treee  and  nupending  them  over  the  pink 
female  blouomi  baa  reiulled  in  producJns  a  good  drop,  Tbe  pruner 
niut  iherefore  iDiara  an  annual  aupplj  of  the»  ■malt  prodaclive 

PRDNINQ  ROSES— lady;  MARY  FITZWILLTAM. 

I  HAvu  been  readitiK  Mr.  Uoormao's  intereet^ng  aiticla  on 
pmniog  Bowe  (Much  22od).  He  advieea  late  pmning,  I  mnit 
confeu  mytelf  rather  a  disciple  of  Mr.  O.  Baker  of  Reigate,  that 
etrennouB  adtocste  of  ear!/  pnining.  The  pteeent  [*  aa  excellent 
eeaeon  for  teating  the  two  pUne.  The  end  of  February  wae 
moat  temptinfc  tor  the  parpose  ;  atnce  then  March  has  been  comlog 
in  too  mncb  like  a  lion  all  along.  All  mj  pruning,  except  Teas, 
waa  finiabed  before  March  began.  I  taw  the  garden  of  a  tkilful 
Boee-grower  jeateiday  near  here,  in  Wert  Surrey,  where  not  a 
plant  had  been  touched.  1  ahall  watcb  with  interest  which  o(  nt 
u  nearert  "in  "  on  the  Eote  yeoi'e  oeulral  day— July  3rd,  the 
National  Koae  Society's  London  ehow  day.  My  impreiaion  it  that 
it  makea  but  little  difference  ai  to  the  Boweiing,  and  that  in  late 
proninf;  there  is  always  some  danger  from  bleeding.  Even  in 
February  I  foood  great  difflcnlty  with  tome  excitable  Maneltit 
in  catting  down  to  a  dormant  bud. 

To  tam  to  another  sabject.  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Bennett's 
Rotet  seem  the  noieltiee  of  the  prttent  season,  and  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  one  of  tbe  most  desirable.  Tbe  friends  nt  Hybrid 
Teat  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  they  will  have  a  chance  of  being 
Bhowu  in  a  clasa  for  a  bivsket  ot  Teas  introduced  by  Mr,  Oeoi^ e 
Paul  into  tbe  forthcoming  National  Rote  tchedule,  and  which  b« 
■tarts,  I  think,  with  a  tiWer  cap  prite. — A,  C. 


At  a  Genera)  Meeting  of  tbe  Botal  Hobticcltitbal  Bociktt 
held  last  Toeaday,  Thomas  Moore,l3£isq.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  cbalr, 
tbe  following  candidatei  were  nnanimouBly  elected  FellowE — 
Til.,  John  Barker,  Frascit  Darwin,  M.D.,  Y.KB.,  William 
Wickbam,  F.L.S.  Tbe  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Aberdate,  President,  hat 
nominated  tbe  following  gentlemen  Tice-Pretidentaof  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing^  year — tIi.,  Sit]  Trevor  Lawrence,  Batt.,  M.F., 
J.  H.  Mangle*,  FX.S.,  R.  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.LJ.,  Wm.  Eangbtoo. 

We  are  informed  that  tbe  HoRTicnLTDSAL  Exhibition 

AT  THE  AOBicuLTiTBAL  HALL  wiU  DOW  form  part  of  tbe  "  Furni- 
ture Trades"  Exhibition,  from  23rd  April  to  16th  May,  and  will 
represent  moat  of  tbe  garden  fnnitDre,  mch  at  glaat  bontet, 
boilen,  teals,  Tittet,  mon'ert,  rollert,  &c.,  filling  the  whole  o( 
new  entrance  arcade,  the  space  in  the  haU  and  galleries  being 
entirely  filled  with  other  tuniitDre. 

Mb.  H.  CAKNBLL  ot  Swaoleyttatetthatatan  Exhibition 

of  the  Soci^te  Nationale  et  Gentrale  d'Horticoltnie  de  France, 
held  at  Puis  on  tbe  22nd  of  March,  be  wat  awarded  a  flnt 
prize  for  plantt  of  the  «sw  Pfchsia  Mbs.  Bukdbll,  which 
bat  alto  been  certiflcated  by  tbe  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at 
South  Kensington. 

•^^  Mb.  J.  Olabeb  of  Brynkipalt  writet  at  follow!  on  FROST 
AXD  FBHIT    BLOBSOU  in  North   Walea  ;—" Although  we  have 


experienced  12°,  14°,  and  1S°  of  froat  Inoessantly  for  the  part 
fortnight,  only  the  flnt-expanded  bloomt  are  killed  bet*,  and  I 
am  pleated  to  tay  they  are  very  few.  Feachea,  Kectarinea,  Apri- 
cots, Apples,  and  Peara  on  walla  and  olberwiM  promise  abun- 
dantly, and  we  hope  with  a  genial  ipring  our  fruit  roomt  may 
be  filled." 

Hbmsb.  John  Stewabt  &  Sons  inform  na  thai  they 

have  distolved  partnertbip  with  their  branch  nnrtery  at  Fern- 
down,  Dorsetshire,  managed  by  their  late  partner,  Mi.  David 
Stewart  The  nnrtery  and  seed  businest  at  Dundee  and  at 
Broughly  Ferry,  whicb  bat  been  eatablished  for  over  a  century, 
will  be  oonUnned  by  tbe  firm. 

Thb  liztb  annnal  Exhibition  of  tbe  Fdtnet  Axd  Dift- 

TBICT  CHBVBANTHEMUkl  SocUTT  will  be  held  at  the  Ataembly 
Boomt,  High  Street,  Palney,  on  Tneaday,  November  IBIb,  ot  tba 
pretent  year,  when  the  ninal  liberal  prices  will  be  oSered  In 
thirty-three  clattet,  besides  a  nnmber  ot  special  price*  lor  mitoel- 
laneoni  plant*  and  eat  flower*. 

"J.  Wq  ZAverpaol,"  writet  on  hot  watbb  as  ar  nrsKcn- 

CIDE :— "  Last  tpring  I  read  in  tbe  Journal  that  tbe  be*t  way  to 
get  rid  of  Insects  deatmotivB  to  Orchids  was  to  plnnge  the  pot*  in 
hot  water  atatempentureot  I2(P,  I  wat  ratherin  doubt  whether 
It  was  safe  to  do  this,  oontequently  tried  two  or  three  pott  that  I 
knew  were  pretty  well  ftill  of  woodUce,  or,  perbapi  I  thonld  lay, 
appeared  to  from  the  condition  of  the  roots.  The  contenla  at 
tbete  pot)  all  changed,  tbe  inteot*  were  killed,  and  tbe  Orchid* 
Improved.  Seeing  that  no  injury  wa*  canaad  to  the  plant*,  I 
last  Angnst  plnnged  every  Orchid  I  had  In  water  heated  to  ISCP. 
I  have  found  that  it  hat  not  injured  one  plant.  Dendrobiom 
denaiflomm  that  I  subjected  to  this  treatment  ha*  now  no  lea* 
than  forty-two  ipike*  of  bloom,  and  theae  in  a  few  days  will  be 
tally  expanded." 

Wb  have  received  many  letters  relatEve  to  the  extreme 

OOLDVESS  or  THS  WEAIHKS  and  its  efiecls  on  vegetation.  From 
Sussex  a  correspondent  writes: — "We  have  It  wretchedly  cold 
here,  the  east  wind  blowing  a*  it  it  were  blowing  it*  last.  I  wish 
it  would  I  Neither  man  nor  beast  can  stand  out  in  it,  and  spring 
Sower*  are  so  nipped  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recogniaed." 
A  letter  Irom  Scotland  detcribe*  tbe  weather  at  "  dreadfnlly  bad, 
tbe  groimd  covered  with  snow.  Vegetation,  which  was  mo^  too 
forward  a  month  ago,  hat  had  a  lerion*  check,  and  Broccoli 
where  exposed  to  tbe  wind  baa  melted  down  into  a  mas*  ot 
oOsnsiveDes*,"  "  H,  B.,  Louth;'  write*  : — "  Tbe  weather  in  Lin- 
colnshire has  been  very  wintry  for  over  a  fortnight,  with  heavy 
fall*  ot  snow,  wind,  and  severe  troals,  Mach  damage  ha*  been 
done  by  the  latter  in  the  garden,  where  a  large  extent  of  plants, 
such  as  Wallflower*  etpecIaHy,  ju.,  hat  been  irretrievably  ruined. 
Feu  treet,  which  a  fortnight  ago  were  profosely  covered  with 
fruit  bads  in  nearly  an  expanded  condition,  appear  to  be  In  « 
pitiable  plight,  the  bud*  being  browned  a*  if  scorched  by  fire. 
Apple  treet  are  fortunately  in  a  more  backward  stale.  Talking 
ot  Applet,  we  wonder  tbe  Stamford  Pippin  is  not  more  spoken  of, 
a*  at  this  time  ot  year  it  cannot  be  surpassed  for  flavour." 

A  COBbbspohdknt,  "J.  L.,"  writet  to  na  as  follow*  on 

the  CABDirr  Castle  Cdcdubbb:— "  When  the  teed  ot  thi* 
valuable  all-the-y ear-round  Cucnmber  was  first  disMbnted  by  one 
of  tbe  leading  Ediobargh  flrmt  some  donbts  were  ezpreased  a*  to 
its  being  a  new  variety.  I  cui  endorse  all  that  has  been  *aid  ot 
its  value.  Last  autumn,  when  paatlng  through  a  busy  market  in 
tbe  midlands,  I  heard  a  grower  recomnHnding  it  to  bis  friend*. 
Holding  up  tome  of  the  finest  nunplea  I  ever  saw,  he  shouted, 
'  Cardiff  Castle  Caeumber :  grow  no  other :  pays  grower  and 
teller  better  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.'  On  looking 
through  your  advertising  colamns  we  flnd  Carter's  Cardlfl  Cattle 
Cucumber  and   Fettigrew't  Cardiff  Cattle  Cucumber.      I  have 
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ordered  the  latter  yariety ;  others  I  know  haye  ordered  the  former. 
Bat  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  price  shonld  like  to  know 
if  thej  are  distinct  or  identical."  [Messra.  Carter  state  on  p.  17 
of  their  "Vade  Mecom"  that  they  "this  year  purchased  the 
entire  stock  of  this  Cucumber  from  Mr.  Pettigww,  the  raiser.' 
The  one  they  offer  is  thus  acknowledged  to  be  Pettigrew*s  Cardiff 
Castle.  It  does  not  follow  that  others  hare  not  grown  the  same 
yanety  and  sayed  seed  from  it  last  year.] 

A  MBiBTiNO  of  the  BOTAL  BOTAKic  SooiBTT  was  held  on 

Saturday  last  at  the  Gardens,  Regents  Park,  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  in 
the  chair.  Upon  the  table  were  specimens  of  seaweeds  preseryed 
in  glass  jars  from  the  Society's  museum.  The  Secretary,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  upon  them,  said  that^  haying  last  summer 
collected  some  seaweeds  for  the  museum,  it  struck  him  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  procure  them  in  a  liying  state  and 
grow  them  in  the  garden.  Upon  making  inquiries  he  found  that 
hitherto  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  in  that  direction,  it 
haying  been  generally  regarded  as  impossible.  After  sundry 
experiments  he  had  succeeded,  specimens  ef  yarious  kinds  col- 
lected last  autumn  being  at  present  in  what  might  be  called  a 
fairly  flourishing  condition,  growing  and  fruiting  freely  in  the 
greenhouse  set  apart  for  them  in  the  Garden. 

A  C0BBE8P0MDENT,  B.  F.  Behrens,  writes :— "All  may  not 

know  that  the  Tubnip-bootkd  Cblebt,  called  by  the  Germans 
"  EnoUen  Celerie,"  besides  being  used  for  flayouring  soups,  &c., 
makes  an  exquisite  salad,  which  is  of  the  greatest  yalue  to  the 
housekeeper  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  method  of 
cultiyation  is  to  sow  in  March  in  well-manured  ground  ;  in  May 
transplant  into  rows  4  feet  apart,  with  2  feet  between  the  plantp, 
pinching  the  tips  off  the  roots  and  leayes.  Well  water  and  hoe 
during  summer,  and  when  the  root  is  the  size  of  an  Apple  remoye 
the  earth  and  side  shoots  and  coyer  up  again.  In  October  lift, 
clearing  off  the  roots  and  outer  leayes,  retaining  only  the  centre 
leayes.  Bury  the  ball  trimmed  of  roots  in  sand  in  a  cellar  or 
deep  trenches  to  keep  from  all  frost  until  required  for  use.  For 
use  well  wash  the  balls,  put  unpeeled  in  a  large  pan  of  cold  water 
and  boil  for  two  hours.  Allow  them  to  get  cold  with  the  peel  on, 
to  preserye  their  whiteness.  Peeled,  finely  sliced,  mixed  with 
pepper,  salt,  three  spoonfuls  of  oliye  oil  to  one  and  a  half  of 
yinegar,  makes  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king  'or  an  epicure.' " 

—  «  One  of  the  best  warm  greenhouse  plants  we  haye  for 
flowering  at  this  time  of  year  is,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "  Ihan- 
TOPHYLLUH  MINIATT7M.  Well-established  plants  inyariably  throw 
up  seyeral  strong  flower  scapes,  and  these  keep  fresh  and  attrac- 
tiye  for  many  weeks.  Anybody  can  grow  it,  and  it  yery  seldom 
requires  repotting.  Ours  haye  not  been  disturbed  for  three  years, 
and  they  are  in  perfect  health  and  extremely  floriferous.  They 
are  neyer  dried  off  in  any  way — in  fact  remain  constantly  on  the 
end  of  a  stage  in  an  intermediate  house ;  and  at  no  time  are  they 
unsightly,  as  the  foliage  if  stiff  and  erect  is  yet  of  a  rich  attractiye 
green,  this  being  maintained  with  the  help  of  an  occasional 
supply  of  liquid  manure.  There  appear  to  be  seyeral  forms  of 
the  yariety,  some  haying  thin  and  pale  reddish-yellow-ooloored 
blooms,  others,  as  with  us,  much  richer  in  colour,  and  occasionally 
a  still  better  form  is  to  be  met  with.  The  best  we  have  yet  seen, 
if  we  except  Mr.  B.  Williams'  yariety,  were  flowering  freely  in 
the  houses  connected  with  Messrs.  Garraway's  Dardham  Down 
Nurseries,  Bristol.  The  scape  of  flowers  in  this  case  are  large 
and  compact,  and  the  individual  flowers  shorter,  more  round,  and 
of  a  rich  orange-red  colour.  The  stock  is  being  rapidly  increased 
by  diyision,  and  ought  gradually  to  replace  the  inferior  forms 
now  being  generally  grown." 

A  BBDroBDSHiBB  correspondent  writes  relatiye  to  the 

BBTSBITT  OF  THE  WEATHER  IK  MABCH  :— "  On  the  momlug  of 

the  24th  inst.  we  registered  1  i""  of  frost,  and  at  Southall  Park  21^ 


were  registered  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  For  several  nights  we 
haye  registered  from  V  to  9^.  The  penetrating  east  winds  had 
done  much  to  mellow  stiff  and  soddened  soils,  which  made 
gardeners  unusually  busy  sowing  small  seeds,  &c. ;  but  as  I  now 
write  (Easter  Monday)  the  outlook  is  a  cold  one,  and  presents  a 
midwinter  scene.  The  ground  is  covered  with  upwards  of 
3  inches  of  snow  ;  this  fell  in  the  short  space  of  rather  more  than 
an  hour.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  enyeloped  in  snow  to  the 
same  thickness  as  the  ground.  Luckily  the  wind  has  fallen,  or 
much  damage  would  have  been  done  to  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  snow.  Apricots  on  walls 
covered  with  hexagon  netting  haye  been  much  blackened  by  the 
frosts,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  the  crop  will  be  lost. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  being  a  little 
later  hopes  are  entertained  that  they  will  fare  better  than  the 
Apricots.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  in  a  backward  state, 
which  we  hope  axe  still  safe.  On  the  27th  the  thermometer 
registered  18^  below  freezing." 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mbtkoeolooical 

Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  21st  inst,  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  J.  K.  Langhton,  F.R.G.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society— yiz.,  Mr.  G.  T.  Hawley,  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  C.  Walford,  F.8.S.,  and  Col.  H.  G.  Young.  Dr.  W.  Koppen 
was  elected  an  honorary  member.  The  paper  read  was  '*  Notes 
on  a  March  to  the  Hills  of  Beloochistan  in  North-West  India,  in 
the  Months  of  May  to  August,  1859,  with  Remarks  on  the  Simoom 
and  on  Dust  Storms,"  by  Dr.  H.  Cook,  F.B.G.S.,  F.M.S.  These 
months  may  be  considered  as  the  summer  of  the  hill  country  of 
Beloochistan,  though  the  natives  expect  the  weather  to  change 
soon  after  the  fall  of  rain,  which  takes  place  about  the  end  of 
Jaly  and  beginning  of  August.  Compared  with  that  of  the  plains 
the  climate  is  delightfuL  The  actual  heat  is  greater  than  in 
England,  especially  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  the 
weather  is  less  variable.  Fruits  and  crops,  as  a  rule,  ripen  earlier 
and  are  not  exposed  to  the  yicissitndes  of  the  English  climate. 
The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  pure,  the  air  dry  and  bracing.  The 
simoom  occurs  usually  during  the  hot  months  of  June  and  July. 
It  is  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold 
current  of  air.  It  takes  place  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  it 
bums  up  or  destroys  the  yitality  of  animal  and  yegetable  exist- 
ence. It  is  attended  by  a  well-marked  sulphurous  odour,  and  is 
described  as  being  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace.  Dr.  Cook  believes 
it  to  be  a  yery  concentrated  form  of  ozone,  generated  in  the 
atmosphere  by  some  intensely  marked  electrical  condition. 

After  the  reading  of  Dr.  Cook's  paper   the  Fellows 

inspected  the  exhibition  of  meteobological  Instruments 
for  travellers,  and  of  such  new  instruments  as  had  been  con- 
structed since  the  last  exhibition.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
instruments  designed  for  travellers— viz.,  barometers,  thermo- 
meters, hygrometrical  apparatus,  compasses,  artificial  horizons, 
&c.,  some  yery  interesting  historical  instruments  used  by  cele- 
brated trayellers  and  explorers  were  exhibited,  including  thoee 
u#ed  by  Dr,  Livingstone  in  his  last  journey,  by  Commander 
Cameron  during  his  journey  across  Africa,  by  Sir  J.  C.  Ross 
in  his  antarctic  expedition,  by  Sir  E.  Sabin3  in  his  arctic 
yoyage,  &c.  

HOME-GROWN  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

TnosB  who  haye  not  experimented  with  home-prepared  Lily  of 
the  Valley  for  early  forcing  would  do  well  to  giye  the  system  a  triaL 
I  do  not  so  much  advocate  the  system  on  account  of  cheapness  as 
for  the  much  better  results  obtainable  from  home-grown  plants. 
Not  that  the  commercial  side  of  the  question  is  unworthy  atten- 
tion, for,  were  only  a  yery  limited  quantity  flowered  at  one  time, 
if  the  season  be  prolonged  from  Christmas  till  the  end  of  April  the 
expenditure  helps  to  swell  the   yearly  amount  somewhat;    and 


>  & 


'where  the  supply  required  is  large  the  outlay  annually  is  serious. 
A  dozen  plants  do  not  make  much  appearance,  especially  -where 
they  are  required  for  cutting  from  as  well  as  looking  at,  and  the 
retail  price  ranges  from  16s,  to  30i.  per  dozen,  and  we  know  from 
experience  that  those  costing  the  largest  sum  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  end,  couEequently  the  commercial  aspect  demands  consideration 
to  some  extent.  We  ohtain  quite  as  good  spikes  from  home-grown 
plants,  with  these  important  advantages — ^tney  are  easier  to  force, 
and  early  in  the  season  we  obtain  good  foliage  as  well  as  good 
spikes ;  besides,  we  obtain  much  finer  masses  of  bloom.    Two  dozen 

Spikes  from  an  imported  dump  is  the  largest  number  obtained.    Last 
annary  I  counted  the  number  in  an  8-inch  pot    (home-grown 
roots),  and  found  over  six  dozen  good  spikes. 

Presuming  that  a  batch  of  h^thy  plants  are  either  in  flower  or 
just  over,  instead  of  turning  these  into  the  rubbish  heap  in  trod  nee 
them  into  a  structure  where  they  can  have  a  temperature  of  55**  to  60^. 
In  May  turn  them  out  of  doors,  taking  precautions  to  shelter  them 
from  cold  winds  and  frost.  At  the  ena  of  that  month  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June  select  a  sheltered  posiiion,  open,  though  not  ex- 
posed to  hot  sunshine,  and  plunge  tne  pots  to  their  rims  amongst 
coal  ashes,  introducing  a  sznall  pot  under  each  to  stand  them  on, 
so  that  freedom  from  stagnant  water  is  assiired,  at  the  same  time 
the  visits  of  worms  are  hindered. 

Though  dryness  at  the  root  is  extremely  prejudicial  thev  do  not 
require  to  be  kept  more  than  moderately  moist  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  We  have  had  the  crowns  perfectly 
ripened  in  July.  In  any  case  the  crowns  should  be  plump  by  the 
beginning  of  September  at  the  latest  This  condition  of  ripeness 
will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  explained  that  on  openine  a 
ripened  crown  the  spike  and  leaf  will  be  found  so  fkr  perfected  as 
merely  to  require  the  neeeasair  amount  of  moisture  and  heat  for 
full  development  I  have  tried  drying  the  plants  after  the  foliage 
has  commenced  decaying.  I  cannot  say  that  any  difference  was 
noticeable  in  any  way  when  the  plants  were  forced  from  those 
which  had  been  kept  moist  The  smallest-sized  pots  we  employ  are 
those  7  inches  in  diameter.  These  are  suitable  for  imported  clomps 
the  fint  season ;  some  of  the  largest  may  require  8-inch  pots.  The 
soil  we  use  is  a  strong  loam  enriched  with  dried  cow  dang  finely 
pulverised.  Ample  drainage  is  necessary,  as  the  plants  do  well  in 
the  same  pot  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  With  the  aid  of  liquid  manure 
and  surface  dressings  Uiey  would  do  well  for  a  longer  period,  but  the 
plants  invariably  outgrow  the  pots  they  are  in,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  water  them,  consequently  repotting  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 
— E.  T.  

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE. 

I  WISH  to  thank  *<  A  Grower  and  Exhibitor  "  for  his  able  article 
on  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  I  had  hoped  there  would 
have  been  more  discussion  on  some  of  my  questions,  which  was 
really  one  of  my  objects  of  inquiry.  I  thought  it  might  bring  some 
hints  respecting  the  different  liquid  manures  and  their  merits,  the 
ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the  culture  of  Japanese  varieties.  With 
me  the  Japanese  require  more  heat  than  the  Incurved  at  the 
time  of  opening  their  flowers,  and  liquid  manure  while  the  flowers 
are  opening,  which,  if  given  to  the  Incurved,  would  cause  the 
flowers  to  reflex.  I  also  nnd  they  are  more  easily  overpotted,  or  are 
not  potted  quite  soon  enough.    Which  is  it  P 

As  regaras  the  **  ripenins  of  the  wood,"  the  cultural  directions  as 
given  by  many  are,  tnat  plants  should  be  grown  from  the  cutting 
to  the  flowering  period  without  a  check,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  their  flowering  pots  with  roots  watered  regularly  with  liquid 
manure.  Thero  are  several  of  the  varieties  wnen  kept  growing 
in  this  way  that  will  not  show  their  buds  until  October,  which  is 
too  late  for  exhibitions,  and  some  of  those  which  do  show  their 
bloom  buds  come  deformed,  and  are  useless.  I  And  sudh  sorts  do 
better  when  placed  in  their  flowering  pots  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  I  do  not  give  them  anjr  liquid  manure  until  Uiey  show  their 
buds,  then  top-dress  the  soil  and  supply  liquid  manure  liberally. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  ripening  tiie  wood,  and  upon  which  I 
sought  the  opinion  of  others. 

I  consider  the  election  a  success,  a  boon  to  all,  especially  to 
beginners.  The  **  too-much-alike'*  varieties,  I  think,  require  very 
hard  priming. — J.  L« 

Plants  and  Weather  CHAKGBS.~We  all  have  heard  of  or  seen 
movements  of  birds  and  animals  at  the  approach  of  changes  of 
weather.  I  have  a  notion  that  some  of  the  larger  plants  have 
movements  in  the  position  of  their  foliage  that  show  that  they  also 
feel  when  different  atmospheric  changes  are  about  to  take  place. 
Fur  instance,  a  Colocasia  escnlenta,  the  leaves  of  which  last  year  in 
a  half-bushel  pot,  measured  4  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet  6  inches,  is  now, 
after  having  been  placed  in  half  of  an  eighteen-gallon  barrel,  throwing 
fi^eh  leaves.    At  any  alteration  in  barometrical  pressure  I  noticed 


differences  in  position  of  the  last-developing  leaves— «^.,  expanding 
leaves.  Will  others  notice  and  observe  whether  th«BC  are  all  fancies 
of  mine  or  realities  ?  1,  Whether  direction  of  wind  can  be  foretold  ; 
2,  Whether  downfall  of  rain  can  be  portended  by  plants.— lUQUiRiilt. 


CLIMBERS  OR  ROOF-COVERING  PLANTS. 

RHODOCHITON  VOLUBILB. 

The  attractive  Mexican  plant,  of  which  a  spray  is  represented 
in  the  woodcut,  fig.  66,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  striking  of 
all  climbers  suitable  for  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  as  its 
fiowers  are  rich  and  peculiar  in  colour,  while  they  are  produced  in 
great  profusion.  One  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  flowen  is 
the  coloured  calyx,  which  is  laree,  flat,  spreading,  fivc-lobed,  and 
bright  pink,  the  corolla  being  long  tubular,  also  with  five  lobes, 
bnt  smaller  and  more  oblong  than  those  of  the  calyx ;  and  the 
colour  is  a  very  striking  oontntft,  being  a  rich  deep  punile,  which 
is  sometimes  so  intense  that  it  is  almost  black.    These  flowers  are 

Sroduced  singly  on  long  slender  twisting  peduncles,  and  the 
owers  hang  in  dense  clusters  from  the  branches.  When  trained 
to  the  roof  these  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  this  plant  should  be  grown.  A  modeiately 
rich  compost  of  turfy  lo«m,  well-decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  and 
sand  suit  it  well,  and  it  should  be  preferably  planted  out  in  a 
small  border.  It  requires  little  care,  except  thinning  the  shoots 
and  removing  those  that  are  straggling  or  weak.  It  was  intro- 
duoed  from  Mexico  early  in  the  present  century,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  first  grown  in  Mrs.  MarryatVs  garden  at  Wimbledon, 
now  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart. 

WHY  WE  VENTILATE. 

Prior  to  writing  on  the  subjaot  of  ventUation,  I  have  waited  in 
the  hope  that  "J.  J.'s"  remarks  on  page  22  would  have  elicited 
replies  from  one  or  more  scientific  readers  of  the  Journal.  Bcientifio 
I  cannot  by  any  means  claim  to  be,  at  the  same  time  I  seldom  if 
ever  give  haphasard  advice,  and  as  a  rule  can  explain  myself 
more  fully  if  the  necessity  for  so  doing  arises.  *'  J.  J."  evidentlr 
considers  I  err  in  insisting  on  the  importance  of  giving  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  though  he  admits  I  am  in  goodly  company. 
Against  the  praotice,  however,  he  quotes  Mr.  Taylor,  also  the 
practice  of  growing  Cucumbers  in  houses  without  ventilators,  and 
unfolds  a  "  harrowing  tale  "  anent  his  own  unfortunate  experience 
with  a  batch  of  Phalssnopais. 

With  regard  to  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Taylor's  writings  on 
Grape-growing,  the  context  should  convince  an  impartial  reader  that 
Mr.  Taylor  had  in  his  "mind's  eye  "  the  immense  vinery  under  his 
charge,  where  during  the  growing  sesson  of  the  Vines  in  all  pro- 
bability it  is  "  unnecessarv  to  open  the  ventilators  merely  for  an 
interchange  of  air,"  bnt  it  does  not  follow  he  would  apply  this 
dictum  to  all  houses  of  all  forms  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  If 
I  am  mistaken  in  this  I  hope  he  will  "  follow  on  the  other  side  "— 
that  is  to  say,  in  opposition  to  myself.  The  "  express"  method  of 
growing  Gucumbera  is  practised,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  state 
under  totally  different  circumstances  with  regard  to  heat  and  light 
than  is  tho  case  when  winter  Cucumbers  are  being  grown.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  push  on  Cucumbers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  the 
less  growth  many  other  more  valuable  plants  make  during  the 
wintor  months  the  better.  The  more  robust  they  are  maintained 
without  actual  damage  by  cold  winds  the  more  certain  are  they  to 
grow  healthily  and  vigorously  at  the  right  time. 

**  J.  J."  evidently  considers  he  scores  a  point  in  favour  of  little  or 
no  ventilation  when  he  mentioned  his  misfortune  with  the  Phaln- 
nopsis.  He,  by  his  own  showing,  bought  his  experience  at  a  hiah 
price,  and  I  only  trust  he  will  not  eo  to  the  other  extreme,  or  he 
may  meet  with  other  disasters.  Doubtless  the  stereotyped  directions 
with  regard  to  giving  Orchids  "  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  with 
abundance  of  air"  greatly  misled  in  this  case.  If,  however,  the 
different  writers  who  gave  them,  and  others,  had  written  at  greater 
length  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  and  were,  in  fact,  to  go  into 
details  every  week,  advising  as  to  when  air  should  or  should  not  be 
given,  and  in  what  quantities,  the  periodicals  must  either  have  been 
enlarged  or  less  variety  be  included.  The  probability  is,  not  one  of 
the  competent  men  who  advise  upon  Orchid  culture  ever  contem- 
plated the  contingency  of  a  batch  of  Phalsenopsis  or  any  other 
Orchid  newly  imported,  or  otherwise,  being  exposed  to  a  freesing 
wind.  In  the  matter  of  air-giving,  as  in  all  other  caws,  judgment  is 
required  to  be  exercised  by  the  novice  as  well  as  the  expert,  and  this 
prubably  '*  J.  J."  will  now  admit 

*  *  Ventilate  on  all  favourable  occasions  "  is  my  favourite  rule  both 
in  practice  and  when  advising ;  but  when  a  cold  and  perhaps  easterly 
wind  prevails  this  would  be  considered  the  reverse  of  favourable. 


■  ■ 
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and  no  air  iroold  bs  fpreD  tmlsii  neceBsititsil  by  itrangf  tniubiae.  f&TOursble,  and,  onlan  "  J.  J."  admits  fraih  air  to  bli  honae  judi- 

To  prevent  burning,  I  ahould  ibads  whera  blinda  are  aTBLlsble,  or  ciouely ,  I  un  a&aid  bi*  Orebids  will  not  equal  bii  eipectations. 
giva  a»  liltla  sir  aa  powible,    Kaitber  am  I  an  adrocate  of  fiied  We  ara  informed  by  "0.  P.  P."  (page  66)  tbat  "hot- water  pipea 

temperatures,  especiatly  high  onM,  during  tbe  night  time,  believing  secure  a  constant  cUouIstion  of  air,"  but  mach  as  I  respect  the 

tbii  to  be  only  an  invention  toirorrythe  lifeof  the  under  gaidenen.  esteemed  writer,  I  cannot  belioTe  he  resorts  to  no  other  method  of 

We  oertainl^  prefer  to  we  the  temperatnres  of  tbe  different  bouses  ventilation.     No  doubt  when  the  pipes  arefirat  heated  tbe  radiation 

near  a  carlam  height,  but  if  they  happen  to  be  eitber  a  trifie  higber  is  rapid  and  far-reaobiiig,  bnt  I  fed  eeitaiD  tbe  area  thus  afeoted 

or  lover  occosioaally  no  notice  ia  taken,  becanse  no  til  e&ctg  Rrar^nally  lessena  according  as  eretylhing  becomea  much  warmer, 

leiult,    I  hold  we  tbooLd  Tenlilate  when  the  eitenial  condilunu  are  Besides,  if  there  is  no  egress  for  the  raiifiod  air  this  must  collect  at 


Hg.  M.— nBODOcniTDir  TOLCon.*.   (See  page  lie.) 


the  highest  point  and  ttagiution  graduallT  remit  Tbe  slightoat  pand.  Tho  form  ia  most  elegant  and  ahowy,  and  the  perfnme  a 
opening  of  the  top  lights  of  a  house  quickly  effeoU  a  change  lo  the  delicate  Aoricnla  iM;nl."  ,  Would  soma  groweia  teU  na  ol  their 
fttaiMpbere.    Tbi  iVubmit  is  beneflwal.^and  jt  U  an  easy  matter      V"'*'"  <>*  P«wU>  '-W.  J.  M.,  CUmmd. 


I  still  day  to  accompli^  wiUiout  lowering  tbe  temperature 

one  degree.— W.  IGQIILDKH. 


PELABG0N1DM8  IN  WINTEB. 


,  ,  . ,       ,  =     »  ,.  v.,  .  It  fe  hardly  neoeasary  at  the  praeeiit  day  to  apologias  (or  re- 

Fhkmia  BwnAOTA  Ai.DA.-I  h»Te  tried  this  and  F.  r.  Ltitcblini,  ^  ^       ^^  Pelareoniuma  as  winter- flowering  plantt.     Since  tbe 

both  indoo™  and  p  ant^  out,  but  bare  not  sncoeeded  wW,  them  to  jJ^";^,"Denoy  called  attention  to  the  hLntj  of  lome  ol  hi. 

s^l:Jy^^8l^o7^iLTptwh^bi,^u^o^^^u';?aT^^^^^^  r'''"^r°J^''°:^T■''°*^derf;fm;n^'m^^^^^ 

coltui  ;o.  ^^boose.  decJ-Vation,  write.  UMi,y-"On  one  ot^my  in.  m  ^t«^hja  in«e«ed^in  a^  wonderful  manner^ ^^ 
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of  the  right  varieties  for  that  purpose.  These  need  not  be  very 
numerouf,  indeed  the  more  rigoroas  the  selection  the  larger 
may  be  expected  the  return  in  bloom.  I  find  it  much  better  to 
grow  from  one  to  three  dozen  plants,  each  of  a  few  good  sorts, 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  kinds.  The  following  have  been 
well  proved  as  extra  free-fiowering  and  fine  in  other  respects  :— 
White  Vesuvius  ;  Aids,  blush,  extra  fine  ;  Remup,  white  with  red 
eje,  fine ;  Lizard,  salmon  shaded,  fine  ;  Helen,  fine  salmon 
and  white ;  Louisa,  light  rose,  Tery  floriferons  ;  Lady  Sheffield, 
Mrs.  Leavers,  Lady  Bailley,  and  Olive  Carr,  all  extra  fine  pink 
shades ;  Karl  Manvers,  Col.  Seeley,  and  Charles  Schwind,  shades 
of  crimson  ;  De  Lessens,  Lady  Stanhope,  E.  Davies,  Lizzie  BrookF, 
shades  of  scarlet ;  and  Hettie,  a  plum  shade. 

The  next  most  important  matter  to  having  the  right  varieties  is 
to  have  a  proper  structure  in  which  to  grow  the  plants.  The  best 
of  the  kind  I  have  seen  was  a  roughly  built  lean-to  pit,  having  the 
sashes  moveable  and  with  a  fiow  and  return  4-inch  pipe  for  heat- 
ing.  The  plants  were  placed  on  coal  ashes  and  were  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  glass.  Whatever  the  kind  of  structure,  light  is  one 
of  the  chief  requirements.  A  temperature  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  healthily  is  also  necessary,  as,  unless  a  continued  growth 
or  foliage  and  stem  is  secured,  the  supply  of  trusses  must  soon  come 
to  an  end.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  there  is  little  if  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  flowers  up  to  Christmas.  It  is  between  that  time  and 
the  beginning  of  March  that  any  weakness  in  the  treatment  is 
betrayed  by  an  absence  of  flowers.  1  have  found  a  temperature 
of  56  to  60<»  secure  a  continued  state  of  floriferousness  right 
through  the  winter. 

Having  disposed  of  these  points  I  will  now  note  the  modes  of 
propagation  and  the  summer  treatment  of  the  plants.  They  may 
now  be  propagated  at  any  convenient  time.  We  like  to  have  the 
cuttings  rooted,  so  that  when  they  are  transferred  into  4-inch 
pots  they  may  be  at  once  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  What  I  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  propagation  is  to  place  each  cutting  singly 
in  the  smallest  sized  thimble  pot.  The  compost  employed  for  the 
cuttings  consists  of  half  sand,  half  soil.  No  drainage  is  required. 
The  pots  are  placed  several  dozens  together  on  the  potting  bench, 
and  the  compost  placed  in  them  with  a  spade ;  the  cuttings  are 
then  inserted  and  the  soil  made  firm.  They  are  placed  in  a  stove 
quite  close  to  the  glass,  a  minimum  temperature  of  65**  being 
allowed  them.  Water  is  given  as  they  require  it,  and  in  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  root-action  has  commenced.  They  may  also 
be  rooted  quite  readily  in  boxes,  using  about  an  inch  in  depth  of 
the  same  compost  The  quickest  mode  of  all  is  to  dibble  the 
cuttings  into  the  sand  in  a  propagating  house.  After  the  plants 
are  all  rooted  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  just  keep- 
ing them  growing. 

In  April  they  are  transferred  into  4-inch  pots,  the  compost 
preferred  being  a  friable  loam,  not  turfy,  a  fourth  part  of  cow 
manure  being  added.  A  few  coal  cinders  are  employed  for 
drainage.  The  compost  is  rammed  down  quite  hard,  a  slow 
sturdy  growth  being  needed.  We  have  a  frame  about  3  feet  in 
depth  for  growing  the  plants  in  during  the  summer  months,  and 
in  this  they  are  at  once  arranged.  They  require  little  water 
until  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  In  June  the  points  are  taken 
out  of  the  young  growths,  and  that  is  all  the  pinching  they  receive 
or  require.  In  July  the  plants  are  shifted  into  6-inch  pots  in 
which  they  flower,  the  same  compost  being  used,  and  the  manner 
of  potting  being  the  same  as  with  the  first  shift.  The  plants  are 
returned  to  the  frame  again,  some  being  placed  behind  hothouses 
when  we  have  too  many  for  our  frame  to  hold.  It  has  been  re- 
commended to  place  them  out  in  the  sun  throughout  the  summer 
months,  the  object  being  to  render  the  growth  firm  and  stout. 
I  have  tried  various  plans,  and  would  touch  prefer  to  have  a 
structure  set  apart  for  the  plants  the  whole  year  round.  Next  to 
that  my  plants  do  much  better  under  the  shelter  of  the  deep-sided 
frame  set  apart  for  them.  They  never  fail  to  fiower,  and  the 
foliage  keeps  a  healthy  green  hue  which  exposed  plants  never 
have. 

It  is  not  well  to  be  late  in  housing  the  plants,  as  a  few  cold 
nights  will  cause  the  greater  portion  of  the  foliage  to  fall  after 
gomg  into  warmer  quarters.  The  last  week  in  September  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  the  latest  time  they  should  be  standing  out. 
Besides  the  points  already  treated  of  at  the  beginning  of  these 
notes  there  are  only  three  matters  requiring  referring  to  in  their 
winter  treatment.  The  first  is  to  allow  the  plants  plenty  of  room. 
It  will  be  found  better  to  throw  any  inferior  plants  away  during 
the  winter  than  to  allow  the  whole  collection  to  be  overcrowded. 

The  next  point  refers  to  watering.  This,  of  course,  is  a  question 
greatly  resting  on  local  circumsUnces.  For  instance,  plants 
sUndmg  in  a  low  pit  on  coal  ashes  will  not  require  half  as  much 
water  as  planU  standing  on  an  open  wooden  trellis  in  a  larger 
structure.    This,  however,  may  be  noted,  that  the  necessaxy  tem- 


perature required  to  keep  the  same  plants  in  a  healthy  and 
floriferous  condition  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  also  requires  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  m  re- 
gularly forthcoming.  I  do  not  believe  in  dryness  for  a  growing 
plant.  The  plant  is  certain  to  break  down  at  some  point ;  even  if 
It  fiowers  it  will  affect  the  sice  of  the  trusses  and  pips.  The  last 
point  is  the  question  of  manure.  Our  plants  are  regularly  sap- 
plied  with  a  stimulant  about  once  a  fortnight  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  are  not  suitable,  a  little  of  the  former 
which  we  gave  our  stock  last  year  threw  the  plants  out  of  bloom 
for  a  week  or  two.  Standen's  manure  is  the  safest  and  best. — 
R.  P.  Bbothebston. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  27th. 
Thb  first  promenade  Show  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  conser- 
ratory,  the  Council-room  being  now  occupied  by  the  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition Committee.  As  usual  at  these  early  shows  balbs  formed  the 
great  feature  of  the  display.  Hyacinths  being  particularly  well  repre- 
sented, the  large  collections  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Williams,  and 
Cutbush  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  space.  Several  other 
handsome  groups  also  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  Show,  not  the 
least  pleasing  being  Messrs.  Paub'  Roses  and  Mr.  James'  Cinerarias. 

FauiT  COMMITTEB.— PhUip  Crowley,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  members  were  also  present :— Messrs.  (i.  H.  Ooldsmith, 
Sidney  Ford,  G.  Paul,  C.  Silverlock,  J.  Burnett,  J.  Woodbridge,  J. 
Smith,  W.  Denning,  and  Thomas  Laxton.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener 
to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gnnnersbury  House,  Acton,  sent  six  banchea 
of  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  extremely  well  kept,  fairly  coloured,  and  the 
bunches  very  even.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for  these 
Grapes.  Mr.  J.  Summers,  The  Gardens.  Sandbeck  Park,  Rotherham, 
was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  box  of  La  Grosse  Sucr^e 
Strawherries  lar^e«nd  well  ripened.  Mr.  S.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E. 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  exhibited  a  collection  of  about 
forty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  the  former  comprising  some  well- 
kept  fruits  of  Norfolk  Beefing,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch,  Mere  de 
M6na^e,  Coronation  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  and 
Redstreak.  The  Pears  were  Uvedale's  St.  Germain's,  and  Benrr« 
Berckmans.  A  cultural  commendation  and  vote  of  thanks  were 
awarded  for  this  collection. 

Floral  Com mittei.— Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  members  were  also  present : — Rev.  G.  Henslow,  and  Messrs. 
T.  Moore,  J.  Laing,  H.  Bennett,  James  Cutbush,  H.  Cannell,  H. 
Ridley,  W.  Bealby,  J.  Duffleld,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  James 
Hudson,  H,  Turner,  J.  James,  and  M.  T.  Masters.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  (fe  Son,  Swanley,  sent  plants  of  a  Zonal  Pelargonium  named 
Edith  George,  a  variety  with  a  very  large  truss  of  bright  pink  flowers, 
and  a  basket  of  the  double  Cineraria  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  Mias 
Simpson,  and  Hernia.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  some  fine  trusses 
of  the  fragrant  Panci-atium-like  Hymenocallid  macrostephana. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  magnificent  collection 
of  Hyacinths,  comprising  nearly  250  plants,  and  representing  all  the 
best  of  the  varieties  in  commerce,  together  with  a  number  of  novel- 
Hf"*v  ^^®  V^^^  were  in  excellent  condition,  the  spikes  very  massive, 
the  bells  large,  and  the  colours  clean,  bright,  and  rich.  They  were 
also  tastefully  arranged,  the  colours  being  carefully  contrasted  or 
harmonised.  Of  the  new  varieties  the  following  were  the  most  note- 
worthy in  addition  to  the  certificated  varieties  which  are  described 
at  the  end  of  the  report.  Emprat  of  India,  single,  very  dense  spike, 
warm  cnmson,  small  bells ;  Sa/rano,  single,  pale  yellow,  compact 
spikSj  large  and  distinct ;  Mauve  Queen,  single,  purplish  mauve,  the 
margins  of  the  petals  lighter,  spike  compact,  of  moderate  size  ;  Bal- 
tam^/fora,  double,  flowers  very  large  and  full,  white  tinged  with  pink  ; 
L  Odscurtfey  single,  very  dark  blue,  almost  black,  neat  spike ;  Paste 
IncomparabU,  single,  very  rich  rosy  red,  extremely  bright ;  Actrice, 
double,  blooms  very  large,  pale  pink,  loose  spike.  Amongst  the  older 
varieties  the  following  were  the  best,  Uking  the  single  forms  first. 
Blue  and  Black :  Lord  Byron,  Charles  Dickens,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Grand  Lilas,  Queen  of  Blues,  Porcelain  de  Sevres,  Tricolor,  gnltan, 
Grand  Bleu,  Pienneman,  Blondin,  Masterpiece,  and  General  Havelock. 
^d  and  Pitii :  Von  Schiller,  King  of  Beds,  Macanlay,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  Princess  Alexandra,  Princess  Clotilde.  Annie  Lisle,  Queen  of 
Hyacinths,  and  Countess  of  Rosebery.  White :  Mont  Blanc,  L'lnno- 
cence.  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  La  Franchise,  Snowball,  Baroness  Van 
Tnyll,  and  La  Giandesse.  Yelhw:  Queen  of  Yellows,  Bird  of  Para- 
dise, Ida,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  King  of  Yellows,  and  Jonquillon. 
The  best  doubles  were  Princess  Louise,  rosy  red :  Van  Speyk,  pale 
blue,  very  Urge  bells ;  Susannah  Maria,  pale  rose ;  Lord  Wellington, 
creamy  white ;  Von  Siebold,  pale  blue  j  and  Koh-i-noor,  pale  red. 
A  collection  of  new  Amaryllises  and  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  was 
also  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  :  all  these  were  very  fine,  and  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  for  several,  which  are  described  below.  A  sUver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  these  groups. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  contributed  extensive  and 
beautiful  collections  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and 
Cyclamens,  all  of  great  merit.  The  Hyacinths  in  particular  were 
remarkably  fine,  the  spikes  massive  and  the  colours  rich.     Aboot 
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160  plants  of  theM  were  ihown,  even  and  Tigorons.  Abont  fifty 
Talips  were  contributed  also  of  good  quality,  the  Cyclamens  beinf? 
notable  for  the  great  size  of  their  flowers.  A  silver  Buiksian  medal 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Williams  for  this  collection. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holbom,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of 
Cinerarias  of  their  "  Brilliant  Prize  "  strain,  the  plants  being  dwarf 
and  bearing  richly  coloured  flowers  of  many  distinct  shades.  Four 
baskets  of  Primulas,  comprising  specimens  of  all  the  chief  Holbom 
varieties,  were  also  contributed,  the  group  being  backed  up  with  a 
row  of  Deutzias  and  Dielytras.  A  bronze  Buiksian  medid  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshnnt,  exhibited  a  large  and  handsome 
group  of  Roses  in  pots,  of  sizes  varying  from  6  to  12  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.  The  plants  were  all  very  nealthy,  the  blooms  abundant, 
bright,  and  of  good  substance.  Such  well-known  varieties  as  Madame 
Th^r^se  Levet^Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Duke  of  Teck,  Annie  Laxton, 
Marie  Rady,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  La  France  were  represented  by 
fine  plants,  smaller  specimens  being  staged  of  the  neat  Polyantha 
Hoses  Mignonette  and  Margueritta,  the  former  pale  pink  and  the 
latter  white,  the  flowers  being  small  but  borne  in  dense  clusters.  A 
silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Paul  <b  Bon. 

Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  k  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Eoad,  London,  had  a 
very  bright  collection  of  the  scarlet  Anemone  fulgens  flowers  in  neat 
glasses.  Purple,  white,  and  crimson  varieties  of  the  new  Victoria 
Giant  type  were  also  represented  by  a  number  of  flowers  very  prettily 
arranged.  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Famham  Boyal,  Slough,  con- 
tributed a  group  of  Cinerarias  extremelv  varied  in  colours,  the  flowers 
of  great  size  and  admirable  form,  ana  for  which  a  bronze  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded. 


all  the  leading  varieties  being  represented.  The  Tulips  also  were 
of  very  good  quality,  the  flowers  large,  and  the  colours  rich.  A 
bronze  medal  was  awarded.  From  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswidc 
several  groups  of  Azaleas,  Lachenalias,  Primulas,  and  Begonia 
manicata. 

Several  prizes  were  ofiEered  by  an  amateur  for  Amaryllises,  but  the 
competition  was  not  very  keen,  Mr.  Little  gaining  nearlv  all  the 
prizes,  being  flrst  and  second  for  the  best  seedling  with  The  Ameer 
and  Qneen  Mab ;  first  and  second  for  the  best  li^ht  variety  with 
lolanthe  and  Comet.  He  also  gained  the  same  position  for  the  best 
dark  variety  with  Princess  Dagmar  and  Dr.  Masters.  These  four 
with  Mdlle.  Titiens  and  Coronet  also  were  placed  first  as  the  best 
Amaryllises.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Bon  were  third  with  a  seedling 
Amaryllis  named  Mrs.  Hird. 

Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  Beading,  ofiEered  prizes  for  nine  seedling 
Cinerarias,  single  varieties,  but  only  one  collection  was  staged,  for 
which  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Little,  Hillingden 
Place,  TJxbridge. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  : — 

AmaryUii  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Veitch). — ^Flower  of  excellent  form ; 
petals  broad,  rounded,  white,  with  a  few  rose  spots. 

AmartfUit  Wordiworth  (veitch). — ^Flower  neat,  rounded;  petals 
very  bright  scarlet,  veined  with  darker  shade. 

Amaryllis  Byron  (Veitch). — Flowers  of  moderate  size,  five  in  a  head, 
but  remarkably  rich  in  colour — a  deep  warm  crimson,  quite  distinct, 
and  scarcely  equalled  in  richness  by  any  other  variety. 

Amaryllis  Tennyson  (Veitch). — A  very  handsome  variety,  with 
fiowers  of  enormous  size,  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter j  the  petals  pro- 
portionately broad,  and  bright  scarlet  in  colour.  The  plant  shown 
was  bearing  a  massive  spike,  over  8  feet  high,  with  four  grand  flowers. 

Hyacinth  Pink  Perfection  (Veitch).— A  single  variety  with  spikes 
of  great  size  and  excellent  form,  the  bells  very  large,  the  petals 
spreading,  white  suffused  with  a  deHcate  pale  pink.  An  exceedingly 
handsome  variety. 

Hyacinth  Souvenir  de  J,  H  Veen  (Veitch).— A  single  variety,  rich 
dark  blue ;  bells  of  moderate  size,  in  a  very  dense  compact  well- 
formed  spike. 

Rhododendron  Triumphans  (Veitch).— A  striking  variety,  bright 
scarlet,  rounded  petals,  wax-like  in  texture  and  appearance. 

Cineraria  Princess  of  Wales  (James).— Flowers  nearly  8  inches  in 
diameter ;  petals  very  broad,  rich  purole-crimson. 

Cineraria  2£r.  Herrin  (James').— Intensely  deep,  rich  maroon; 
flower  of  moderate  size  but  beautiful  in  form. 

Cineraria  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (James).— Flower  2^  inches  across, 
rich  pnrple-blue ;  petals  broad  with  a  white  ring  in  the  centre. 

Anthurium  ferriense. — ^A  hybrid  between  Anthurium  omatum  and 
A.  ^dreanum,  raised  by  Mr.  Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron  A.  de 
Rothschild,  Ferriers  en  Brie.  France.  Foliage  very  much  in  the  way 
of  A.  omatum,  the  spathe  being  5  inches  long  and  about  4  broad, 
ovate  in  form,  and  not  puckered  like  A.  Andreanum,  of  a  rich  cherry- 
red  colour ;  the  spadix  white. 

Angraeum  arttculatum  (Williams).— Flowers  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, white  and  wax-like,  with  spurs  8  or  4  inches  long,  and  borne 
in  a  short  raceme. 

Hose  MignoneUe  (Paul  k  Son).— A  pretty  little  Rose  of  the  Poly- 
antha type,  with  pale  pink  flowers,  produced  in  dusters  similar  to 
Marguentta,  but  rather  larger.    It  is  dwarf,  free,  and  graceful. 

Ho9e  WUliam  Frands  BenneU  (H.  Bennett).— A  Pedigree  Tca  variety 
of  a  purplish  crimson  colour,  very  bright  in  the  bud,  which  is  neatly 


formed,  and  well  adapted  for  buttonholes  or  bouquets.     They  are 
extremely  fragrant. 

ScnBNTiFio  COMMITTKB.— Sir  J.  D.  HookcT,  K:.C.S.I.,  in  the  chair. 

Sclerotia  of  Peronospora  infestans. — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "sclerotia'*  described  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  read  at  the  last  meeting,  were  observed  and 
figured  by  Von  Martins  so  long  ago  as  1842  (Die  Kartoffel  epidemic), 
and  by  Berkeley  in  his  paper  on  the  Potato  murrain  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Journal.  They  were  sub- 
sequently figured  bv  Broome  in  1876,  and  Professor  Buckman. 
Mr.  G.  Murray  said  that  from  his  examination  they  often  seemed  to 
consist  of  the  discoloured  and  disorganised  contents  of  the  cells 
which  they  completely  filled,  though  in  Martins'  drawing  two  or 
three  were  in  one  cell.  Dr.  Masters,  however,  noticed  that  they 
were  often  outside  the  cells,  and  of  an  angular  character,  as  if  they 
had  not  assumed  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  cell.  The  question 
was  raised  whether  they  nodght  not  have  been  expressed  by  the 
covering  glass.  Martins  figured  them  with  conidiferous  threads 
prooeeding  abundantlv  from  them.  Further  investigation  of  their 
true  nature  was  thought  desirable. 

AbuHUm  and  Hibiscus  ^  bigener," — Dr.  Masters  described  a  verv  dark- 
flowered  Abutilon,  which  was  said  to  be  due  to  an  original  cross 
between  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  and  Abutilon  striatum.  The  original 
plant  was  a  dark-flowered  seedling  which  was  fertilised  by  Mr.  George 
for  two  or  three  generations  with  the  pollen  of  the  Hibiscus,  and 
though  the  character  of  the  flower  is  that  of  Abutilon  it  has  the 
truncated  column  and  foliage  of  Hibiscus,  thus  showing  distinctlv 
intermediate  characters.  In  one  plant  the  leaves  were  marked  with 
a  dark  crimson  spot.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  true  bigener,  or 
cross  between  two  distinct  genera. 

Ivy4eaved  Pelargonium  Cross, — Mr.  George  sent  some  foliage  of  a 
cross  between  the  Ivy-leaved  and  a  rough-leaved  Pelargonium. 
Several  showed  a  reversion  to  the  peltate  type,  some  assuming  a 
funnel-shaped  or  other  irregular  form,  thus  V't^raying  its  origin  from 
P.  peltatum. 

Orange  Trees  attacked  by  MytUaspis  Citi  kola. — Mr.  Maclachlan 
exhibited  leaves  and  branches  of  Oranges  much  injured  by  this 
insect  from  the  Bahamas.  He  read  a  communication  by  Messrs. 
Dunlop  and  Roker,  communicated  by  the  Governor  to  the  British 
Government,  requesting  information.  The  insect  was  therein  named 
Aspidites  GloveriL  He  made  some  remarks  on  the  method  of  attack 
by  the  insect,  and  suggestions  as  to  remedies  to  suppress  it.  ^ 

Solanum  species. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Lemmon  of  Oakland,  California,  upon  the  discovery  of  three 
species  or  varieties  of  Solanum,  bearing  tubers,  from  the  borderland 
of  Arizona  and  Mexico.  "  We  found  them  first,"  writes  the  author, 
"  on  the  cool  northern  slopes  of  the  high  peaks  [of  the  Huachuca 
range]  ;  then  afterwards,  where  least  expected,  invading  the  few 
rudely  cultivated  gardens  of  the  lower  foot-hills.  One  kind  is  called 
B.  Jamesii.  This  has  white  flowers  and  tubers.  Another  was 
8.  Fendleri,  Gr.  It  has  smaller  purple  flowers  and  flesh-coloured 
tubers.  This,  Dr.  Gray  lately  concludes  to  be  but  a  variety  of  the 
old  Peruvian  Potato,  and  he  calls  it  S.  tuberosum  var.  boreale.  The 
third  form  or  species,  found  at  10,000  feet  altitude,  has  mostly  single 
orbicular  leaves,  one  or  two  berries  only  to  the  umbel,  ard  small 
pink  tubers  on  long  stalks,  growing  in  loose  leaf  mould  of  cool 
northern  forested  slopes.  I  have  ^reat  faith  in  the  successful  raising 
of  one  of  these  species  (or  varieties)  to  a  useful  size,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  1,  While  the  S.  tuberosum  var.  boreale  bears  long 
stolons  and  but  a  few  tubers,  the  other  kind,  S.  Jamesii,  makes  many 
short  stolons  terminated  by  four  to  eight  large  round  white  tubers. 
2,  While  the  first  kind  has  been  partially  tried  and  then  given  up,  the 
latter  species  is  known  to  have  become  enlarged  to  the  size  of  hen's 
eggs  during  the  accidental  cultivation  of  three  years  in  the  embanking 
of  a  rude  fishpond." 


THE   CHRYSANTHEMUM  ELECTION. 

TOO-MUOH-ALIKB  VABIBTIBa 

I  NOTE  at  page  177  of  the  Journal  of  Horticvlture  the  excellent 
remarks  of  Mr.  Moorman  on  the  *'  too-much-alike  varieties,"  and 
like  him  sm  rather  amused  at  the  opinions  expressed  by  some  of 
the  electors  regarding  the  varieties  that  are  supposed  to  be  identical. 
As  yon  say,  no  doubt  this  arises  through  their  not  having  the 
varieties  true  to  name.  The  election  must  prove  an  advantage  to 
all,  particularly  to  those  now  forming  collectio&B,  of  which  there 
are  many. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  some  varieties,  Chemb  for 
instance,  did  not  obtain  more  first-class  votes.  The  reason  I  think 
is  not  far  to  seek;  many  growers  fail  to  obtain  good  blooms  of 
that  variety,  and  thus  it  loses  a  place  in  the  first  class.  It  ia  a 
telling  flower  in  a  stand  when  in  its  proper  form. 

Princess  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Heales  I  hold  are  quite  distinct 
when  properly  grown.    The  petals  of  the  Princess  have  a  deep 

fink  shade,  whereas  those  of  Mrs.  Heales  are  a  light  creamy  white, 
know  that  under  some  conditions  they  are  vexy  nearly  alike, 
particularly  when  the  blooms  of  the  Princess  are  fading ;  they  then 
lose  that  rich  shade  of  colour  which  renders  them   so  attrac- 


tive.  I  contend  that  of  all  the  Tarietiefl  of  Incuryed  Ghrysanthe- 
muma  Princeas  of  Wales  is  the  be^ ;  it  is  one  that  is  most  to  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  fine  blooms,  and  has  an  excellent  habit  of 
growth. 

Inner  Temple  I  have  not  yet  made  out  as  a  dist'nct  variety.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  Refulgence  under  a  new  name,  which  name  never 
ought  to  have  been  given.  Some  catalogues  describe  it  as  synony- 
mous with  Arigena ;  if  so  that  is  a  very  poor  recommendation,  as  I 
have  not  yet  seen  anything  approaching  a  good  bloom  of  that 
variety,  nor  do  I  think  anyone  else  has.  With  me  it  has  always 
prodaced  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  remind  of  the  bristles  on  the 
back  of  a  hedgehog. 

Mrs.  Pamell  is  the  same  as  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  in  all  respects  except 
size  the  former  grows  large,  and  I  consider  it  the  oetter  of  the 
two.  Golden  Queen  I  never  Uiought  good  enough  to  grow;  it  is 
much  too  coarse  in  the  petaL  It  difiers  from  Emily  Dale  in  the 
petals  being  not  so  broad,  and  not  so  well  incurved.  Baron  Beust 
and  Orange  Perfection  are  distinct  enough  for  twelve  if  necessary. 
The  former  is  a  first-class  variety,  not  nearly  sufficiently  grown,  ss  it 
is  of  such  easy  growth.  Orange  Perfection  has  a  brighter  hue  of 
colour,  and  does  not  show  the  golden  tips  as  in  the  case  of  Baron 
Beust. 

Nonpareil,  though  an  old  variety,  introduced,  I  believe,  in  1B40, 
is  desirable,  colour  deep  lilac;  the  fiower  is  of  good  form  with 

S^rfectly  incurved  petals.  Much  has  lately  been  said  in  favour  of 
everley  or  White  Beverley,  as  it  may  be.  I  fail  to  see  its  good 
qualities  as  set  forth  by  some.  It  is  not  large,  the  petals  are  too 
erect,  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  not  good,  being  too  weak  to  carry  a 
fair-sixed  bloom  without  so  much  support  There  are  plenty  of  white 
kinds  far  superior.  These  remarks  apply  to  Golden  Beverley  alfo. 
I  am  not  at  all  surfmsed  that  Jardm  des  Plantes  attained  so  high 
a  position  in  the  election.  I  own  the  form  is  not  good  in  all  hands, 
but  the  colour  is  very  rich,  and  good  plants  are  pretty  sure  of 
producing  fair  blooms  under  ordinary  treatment.  It  was  sure  to  be 
pounced  upon  for  a  first  place.  I  named  Mr.  Eunn  in  preference  to 
it  for  the  first  twelve. 

Should  the  election  of  the  Incurved  varieties  be  followed  by  one 
of  Japanese  tiie  results  will  be  rather  surprising,  I  fancy,  as  to 
some  varieties.  Much  more  progress  has  been  made  with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  varieties  in  that  section  than  the  Incurved.  Many 
new  kinds  are  much  superior  to  the  older  ones,  and  are  not  so  well 
generally  known,  therefore  electors  will  have  more  difficulty  in 
naming  all  the  first  twelve. — B.  Moltniux,  Snranmare  Park, 


hybrids,  and  reducing  to  order  all  the  AmaryUids  known  in  h»a  to*. 
Tbe  first  publication  of  his  views  occurred  m  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine" in  the  year  1820,  under  the  description  of  Amaryllis  reticulaU 
/I.  n  fit»\     n<i ^  _:^^.  »A»ik  <ii».f«>o«-«ii  i«i  A  *4»mArkftbie  manner  in  a 


MR.  HIBBERD'S  LECTURE  ON  THE  AMARYLLIS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday, 
March  27th,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Amaryllis. 
The  occasion  was  made  tbe  more  interesting  by  the  exhibition  of 
collections  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  in  some  cases  not  for  com- 
petition, in  others  for  the  prizes  offered  by  an  amateur  desirous  of 
encouraging  the  production  of  hybrid  Amaryllis  of  high  floral 
qnalitj. 

Mr.  Hibberd  said  the  name  of  the  flower  suggested  that  its  history 
should  begin  somewhere  in  the  106th  Olympiad ;  or,  say  some  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  order  to  bring  the  country 

girl,  Amaryllis  herself,  to  furnish  the  subject  of  the  opening  chapter, 
ut  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  our  present  purpose  from  the 
pleasant  verses  of  Theocritus  or  the  later  hues  of  Virgil,  for  neither 
of  these  poets  gives  aught  beyond  the  name,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Amaryllis  does  not  anywhere  in  classic  poetry  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  heroine.  But  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Linnean  nomenclature 
that  by  means  of  symbols  selected  from  imperishable  Nature  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sweet  stories  of  old,  the  flower  of 
to-day  taking  us  to  the  very  fountain-head  of  pastoral  poetry — ^the 
idylls  of  the  poet  of  Syracuse. 

The  Amaryllis  in  some  form  was  known  long  before  the  time  of 
LinnsBus,  for  John  Gerarde  had  the  one  now  known  as  Stembergia 
lutea,  which  he  figures  at  page  118  as  Narcissus  autumnalis  major. 
John  Parkinson  had  this  same  plant,  and  figured  it  at  page  75  of  the 
"  Paradiens,"  and  he  had  anotner  which  he  figured  at  page  71  as 
Narcissus  indicus,  tbe  Indian  Daffodil,  with  a  red  fiower.  This 
became  known  as  the  Jacobea  Lily,  and  was  fitrured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine  "  (t.  47)  as  Amaryllis  formosissima.  This  Jacobsa  Lily  is  now 
catalogued  as  Sprekelia  formosissima,  having  been  so  named  by  the 
German  botanist  Heistor  in  honour  of  Dr.  Bprekel,  and  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  by  Dean  Herbert,  who,  however,  adopted  it  and 
thereby  sanctioned  it.  The  plant  has  been  of  late  years  met  with  in 
Guatemala,  but  ite  native  habitat  was  long  unknown.  It  ai)pear8  to 
have  been  introduced  to  Spain  before  the  year  1593,  in  which  year, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  it  began  to  be  known  generally  in  Europe. 

LinnsBus  classed  as  Amaryllis  a  number  of  plants  that  have  since 
been  separated  under  other  generic  desigi^itions.  But  he  made 
considerable  progress  nevertheless  towards  a  clear  definition,  prepar- 
ing the  way  thereby  for  the  labours  of  Dean  Herbert  half  a  century 
subsequently.  This  |[ood  churchman  devoted  to  these  plants  an 
immensity  of  labour  in  determining  distinctive  characters,  raising 


treatise  on  the  order  pubUshed  subsequently  be  developed  a  complete 
system  of  classification,  one  result  of  which  was  to  give  to  AmaiyUia 
BclUdonna,  otherwise  known  as  the  Belladonna  I^ly  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  tbe  sole  honour  of  representing  the  ^^^9  Jf^^^y 
AmaryllisrThe  South  American  plants  that  are  nearest  allied  to  tbe 
Belladonna  were  classed  under  Hippeastrum,  this  generic  designatoon 


LUium  americanum  punioeo,the  Bed  American  Lily.  This  plant 
Linnttus  named  Amaryllis  equestris  and  it  is  so  entered  m  tbe 
"  Hortus  Kewensis,"  and  under  the  same  name  is  figured  in  ine 
"Botanical  Magazine"  of  the  year  1795  (t.  805)  and  the  **Botenwal 


name  equestris  refers  to  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  the 
head  of  a  horse.  But  story  No.  2  alters  the  case.  In  a  description  of 
the  lovely  Amaryllis  reticulaU,  by  Dr.  Sims,  in  the  **  Botimical  Maga- 
zine "  of  the  year  1808  (t  657),  the  learned  editor  says, "  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistoke  of  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  in  saying 
that  Linnans  gave  the  name  equestris  to  the  Amaryllis  referred  to  as 
such.  The  fact  is,  this  name  was  given  from  the  remarkable  luceneu 
the  front  view  of  it  has  to  a  star  of  some  of  the  orders  of  knighthood. 
Thus  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert  followed  out  the  suggestion 
of  LinnsBus  when  he  made  a  bold  separation  between  the  Amaryllis 
of  Africa  and  those  of  America,  renaming  the  western  group  Hipp^ 
astrum,  the  Bqnestrian  Star,  the  justification  for  which  will  be  found 
at  page  144  et  seg.  of  his  treatise  on  the  AmaryUidaoesB.  The  dio- 
t'nctiou  is  not  geographical  merely,  but  is  founded  on  minute  details 
of  structure  and  the  older  of  the  leafing. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  to  Dean  Herbert  we  are  not  solely 
indebted  for  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Amaryllii.  Of  the  labours 
of  the  professional  boteniste  it  is  not  needful  to  speak  in  a  special 
manner,  because  we  must  refer  to  them  again  and  again  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  of  this  kind.  But  at  this  point  I  feel  bound  to 
mention  that,  concurrently  with  the  study  of  these  plante  by  Dean 
Herbert,  they  were  collected  and  cultivated  with  spirit  and  discretion 
by  Mr.  Griflln  of  South  Lambeth,  to  whom  the  **  Botanical  Register  " 
was  often  indebted  for  figures  of  the  mora  characteristic  species. 
Mr.  Ker  named  the  pseodo-genus  Griffinia  in  honour  of  this  gentleman. 
In  a  few  of  the  references  cited  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  the 
Amaryllis  has  been  at  one  time  designated  a  Narcissus,  and  at  another 
time  a  Lily,  and  again  the  compound  term  Lilio-narcissus  has  been 
used.  The  distinction  between  a  true  Amaryllis  and  a  true  Lily  resto 
on  the  position  of  the  ovary.  For  the  casual  observer— or  say,  for  a 
visitor  to  the  flower  show — there  are  some  obvious  distinctions  that 
will  be  found  of  service.  The  Lilies  have  leafy  flower  stems  without 
spatbes ;  the  Amaryllis  have  naked  flower  stems,  and  the  flowers 
spring  from  a  spathe  such  as  Parkinson  yrovAd  describe  as  a  "  skinny 
husk."  But  these  distinctions  have  no  scientific  value,  as  the  orders 
are  at  present  defined,  for  the  exceptions  would  not  prove  the  rule ; 
they  would  destroy  it. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  several  species  would  needlessly  prolons 
this  discourse.  But  a  certain  number  must  be  referred  to  because  of 
their  importance  as  cultivated  plante.  One  of  the  earliest  and  moat 
distinct  is 

Amaryllis  Reginse,  which  was  fioweied  by  Fairchild  of  Hozton  in 
the  year  1728.  A  folio  pamphlet  conteining  a  history  of  the  plant 
was  written  by  James  Douglas,  who  named  it  Lilium  Reginss.  Ite 
first  appearance  in  the  "  Botenical  Magazine  "  occurred  in  the  year 
1799.  The  flower  has  a  short  funnel  and  a  capacious  limb,  the 
colour  is  crimson,  and  the  star  is  fully  displayed. 

A.  vittete  was  first  figured  in  the**  Botenical  Magazine  "in  1788 
(t  128).  The  flower  is  always  smallish,  with  a  decided  funnel,  and 
the  petels  are  elegantly  striped,  and  the  progeny,  even  at  two  or 
three  removes,  partekes  of  this  character. 

A.  reticulate  was  introduced  in  1777  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Gray,  and  was 
figured  in  the  *'  Botenical  Magazine"  in  the  year  1808  (t.  657).  It  is 
of  the  most  elegant  form,  approximating  to  that  of  a  Convolvulus. 
The  tube  of  moderate  length,  the  limb  ddicately  reticulated  in  shades 
of  rich  lively  rose. 

A.  eouestns  dates  from  1710.  It  i^  a  fine  flower  of  medium  sis& 
with  snort  funnel,  the  limb  crimson  or  scarlet,  displaying  a  bola 
green  star.  A  variety  of  this,  named  major,  grown  by  Mr.  Griffin, 
and  flgured  in  the  **  Botenical  Renster"  of  1817  (t.  284),  very 
strikingly  resembles  some  modem  hybrids  of  A.  pardina,  and  in  place 
of  a  sreen  star  it  has  a  bold  white  centre,  the  outer  portions  of  the 
limb  being  of  a  fiery  vermilion  colour.'  —-^ 

The  more  celebrated  A.  aulica  was  first  figured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Register "  in  1820  (t  444).  It  was  imported  from  Brazil  by  Mr. 
Gnffin,  and  flowered  with  him  at  South  Lambeth  for  the  first  time  in 
December,  1819.  In  this  the  elemente  of  a  crown  are  perceptible, 
and  the  leafage  is  peculiar.  The  form  of  the  flower  is  fttr  away  from 
what  would  be  teemed  the  florist  type,  the  petals  being  narrow  and 
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aeparated.  Bat  in  a  Tariety  named  platypetala,  obtained  from  the 
Organ  mountains  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Aigbnrgh,-  near  Liverpool, 
aboQt  the  year  1825,  the  most  splendid  floral  characters  are  develop&d. 
The  colour  of  this  variety  is  rion  deep  crimson  with  a  bold  green  star 
that  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  the  extremities  of  the  divisions,  which 
are  short,  smooth,  and  so  broad  as  to  overlap  and  form  a  noble 
flower. 

All  the  foregoing,  and  many  more  that  I  cannot  stay  to  mention, 
have  been  registered  as  Amaryllis.  But  in  the  year  1822  the  charac- 
ters of  Hippeastrum  were  set  forth  by  Dean  Herbert,  and  the  new 
designation  was  adopted  in  the  '*  Botanical  Magazine "  in  the  year 
1826,  when  there  appeared  a  figure  of  Hippeastrum  solandriflomm 
(t.  2578).  Some  others  appeared  under  the  new  generic  name,  as  for 
example  H.  ambiguum  and  H.  breviflorum  in  1887. 

Now,  in  the  history  of  the  flower  it  is  proper  to  record  another 
episode.  In  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "it  was  an  Amaryllis  for  a 
period  of  about  thirty-five  years.  Then  it  became  a  Hippeastrum  for 
a  period  of  forty-five  years.  But  in  describing  a  splendid  species 
discovered  in  Peru  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  collector,  Mr.  Pearce, 
in  June,  1867,  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  named  it  Amaryllis  pardina.  Having 
done  80,  he  felt  bound  to  justify  the  proceeding,  and  he  did  so  by 
saying  that  the  differences  recognised  by  Herbert  were  so  slight  and 
variable  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value.  Therefore  the  original 
l^neric  designation  was  restored ;  Linnaeus  triumphed,  and  Amaryllis 
IS  herself  again. 

The  introduction  of  A.  pardina  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  flower.  Its  name  implies  that  it  is  spotted  like  the  leopard, 
but  that  quality  is  not  much  valued  by  the  florists.  It  is  of  more 
importance  to  say  that  this  flower  is  distinguished  by  great  breadth 
of  petal  and  the  absence  of  a  funnel,  a  fact  favourable  to  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers  to  a  symmetrical  face.  More  than  any  of 
its  race  introduced  up  to  the  year  1867,  A.  pardina  stirred  the  blood 
of  the  florists  and  gave  new  zest  to  the  labours  of  the  hybridists, 
who,  however,  soon  discovered  that,  with  all  its  fine  qualities,  it  is 
not  the  model  for  breeding  from  that  they  would  themselves  nave 
created  had  they  been  permitted  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  third 
day  as  recordea  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  But  the  model  was  ready 
for  all  that ;  like  many  other  desirable  things,  it  was  made  with  the 
rest  on  the  third  day  and  remained  to  be  discovered.  This  was 
secured  in  Pern  by  Mr.  Pearce.  It  appears  that  the  King  of  the 
Belgrians,  one  of  the  most  generous  and  enlightened  patrons  of 
horticulture  In  this  flowery  world,  admired  the  flower  when  It  was 
shown  at  Sonth  Kensington  in  the  year  1869,  and  it  was  named  in 
honour  of  his  risit  Amaryllis  Leopoldi.  It  is  as  truly  the  king  of 
the  Amaryllis  as  Lilium  auratum  is  the  queen  of  the  Lilies.  It, 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  florists'  flower  in  breadth  of 
I>etal,  depth  of  colour,  a  sharply  defined  star,  and  petals  superbly 
tipped  with  white  or  an  approximation  thereto.  It  is  sufficiently 
defective  as  a  florists'  flower  to  afford  work  for  the  hybridist  and 
excitement  to  the  critics,  and  to  give  peculiar  interest  to  the  splendid 
series  of  varieties  that  chiefly  by  its  aid  have  been  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  of  Chelsea.  The  hybrids  figured  in  the  year  1866 
in  Tan  Houtte's  '*  Plore  des  Serres  "  were,  in  a  way,  wonders  of  their 
time ;  but  we  have  got  far  beyond  the  flowers  with  funnels  and 
indefinite  green  stains,  and  look  for  expanded  flowers  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  both  of  form  and  colour,  and  with  novel  markings 
to  give  the  charm  of  variety  to  collections. 

At  this  point  it  seems  proper  to  remark  that  in  cross-breeding 
plants  varieties  occasionally  occur  that  have  the  individuality,  the 
vigpnr,  and  the  power  of  determining  the  characters  of  future  gene- 
rations that  we  associate  with  species.  For  all  that  we  know  to  the 
contrary  they  are  species,  and  although  brought  about  by  human 
agency,  have  ncTertheless  been  brought  about  in  Nature's  way,  and 
with  none  but  Nature's  materials.  Some  such  we  have  in  an  Amaryllis 
called  Acramanni  pulcherrima,  raised  by  Messrs.  Garraviray  of  Bristol, 
in  1860,  from  A.  aulica  platypNStala  and  A.  Johnsoni.  This  Acra- 
manni pulcherrima  is  a  narrowish  flower  of  flne  quality,  the  colour 
rich  deep  crimson  with  a  subdued  cn^een  star.  It  has  the  potentiality 
of  a  species  for  the  purposes  of  the  raiser,  and  has  influenced  the 
hybrids  immensely.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  in  which  we  see  the 
influence  of  this  plant  is  that  named  Dr.  Masters,  in  which  there 
is  scarcely  a  trace  of  green,  while  the  form  and  colouring  are 
delightful. 

When  we  get  amongst  the  varieties,  however,  it  begins  to  be  time  to 
cease  talking ;  therefore  it  seems  proper  to  devote  the  last  chapter  of 
this  discourse  to  the  general  subject  of  the  varieties.  And  the  great 
question  in  connection  with  that  general  subject  is,  By  what  rules  are 
we  to  judge  the  hybrids  ?  for  a  code  of  properties  is  very  much  needed. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  critical  florist  the  funnel  is 
objectionable,  but  happily  that  is  pretty  well  got  rid  of.  The  shorter 
the  flower  the  more  complete,  ^nerally  speaking,  is  its  expansion, 
and,  above  all  things,  expansion  is  requisite  to  the  display  of  the 
colour.  Now  let  us,  as  severe  critics,  find  as  many  faults  as  possible 
with  the  hybrid  Amaryllis.  The  funnel  is  objectionable,  even  in  its 
present  severe  limitation.  The  petals  are  unequal,  and  the  front 
petal  especially  needs  to  be  remodelled.  For  our  present  purpose  we 
may  regard  all  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  as  petals,  although  we 
might  with  propriety  call  the  three  outer  divisions  sepals,  and  the 
three  inner  divisions  petals.  The  length  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
is  noticeable  as  a  fault  in  all  the  varieties.  Another  fault  is  the  green 
oolour  that  so  frequently  occurs,  but  occasionally  this  assumes  a 


beautiful  form,  and  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
condemn  the  green  colour  in  toto.  It  "will  in  due  time  change  to  white, 
and  a  soft  creamy  white  would  probably  tell  with  great  power  if 
symmetrically  associated  with  high  crimson  colour.  In  a  good  form 
of  A.  Leopoldi  we  see  a  well-defined  star,  and  the  petals  are  tipped 
with  white.  A  self-coloured  flower  should  be  pure  throughout,  but 
we  may  recognise  a  star  of  good  form  and  marginal  colour 
corresponding,  and  thus  we  may  have  self-coloured  flowers,  starred  or 
striped  flowers,  and  tipped  flowers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  all 
these  already,  but  the  persistency  of  the  greto  colour  is  a  common 
blemish. 

A  great  point  in  the  new  race  is  the  growth  of  leaves  and  flowers 
concurrently.  This  is  an  immense  gain,  and  we  must  make  it  a  point 
of  importance  in  estimating  the  merits  of  a  variety.  It  is  likely,  too, 
that  as  the  plant  learns  to  produce  leaves  and  flowers  simultaneously, 
it  will  also  learn  that  the  green  star  in  the  flower  is  no  longar 
needed,  and  thus  improvement  of  the  leafage  will  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  flower,  and  we  shall  obtain  the  white,  and  perhaps 
the  yellow  star,  that  seems  to  be  so  much  needed  for  the  attainment 
of  perfection. 

It  may  be  properly  urged  that  there  are  many  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  that  are  far  removed  from  the  properties  thus  sug- 
gested as  desirable.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  condemn  any  of 
them ;  rather  I  would  sav.  Let  us  rejoice  at  the  infinite  variety  of 
Nature,  and  feast  upon  beauty  that  is  as  yet  "unadorned,"  and 
therefore  is  *'  adorned  the  most."  We  have  but  to  do  with  these  as 
with  other  flowers.  All  the  Eoses  and  Pelargoniums  and  Azaleas  that 
are  at  once  beautiful  and  useful,  and  yet  wanting  in  the  properties 
that  constitute  floral  perfection,  are  classed  as  *^  decorative*,"  and  are 
judged  as  such.  These  we  hand  over  to  the  gardeners  and  the  world 
at  large.  But  all  the  ugly  and  useless  flowers  that  Nature  appears 
to  have  produced  for  her  own  private  enjoyment  we  handover  to  the 
botanists,  and  those  learned  people  appear  to  appreciate  our  gene- 
rosity. We  say  of  such  things,  "  Take  them  upstairs,"  and  they 
forthwith  go  to  delight  the  philosophers  who  dwell  in  our  upper 
room.  There  are  many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  Amaryllis 
that  must  for  ever  stand  apart  from  the  group  that  we  judge  as 
florists'  flowers,  and  these  cannot  be  disparaged  by  the  operation 
within  a  certain  circle  of  laws  that  have  tne  sanction  of  experience, 
because  consistent  with  the  aims  of  Nature  and  the  demands  of 
common  sense.  The  florists  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a  narrow- 
minded  lot.  But  it  will  be  found  that  their  minds  are  broad  enough 
to  enable  them  to  select  for  their  own  enjoyment  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  and,  if  other  people  prefer  the  kinds  that  they  reject,  thej 
are  generous  enough  to  leave  them  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
choice. 


BEVIEW  OP   BOOK. 


The  Herefordshire  PomonOf  Containing  Coloured  Figuree  and 
Desortptums  of  the  Mo$t  Esteemed  Kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears 
Cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  Edited  hy  Eobebt  Hooa,  LL.D., 
F.L.S.  Part  V.  Loadon :  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

The  history,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  literary  descrip- 
tion, of  any  branch  of  science,  must  in  time  come  to  an  end ;  but 
the  illustratioDS  of  that  science  are  continuous,  and  where  Nature 
is  concerned,  as  in  fruits,  nnending.  Thus  in  former  parts  of 
"The  Herefordshire  Pomona"  we  have  had  papers  on  "The 
Early  History  of  the  Apple  and  Pear :  Thomas  Andrew  Knight 
and  his  work  in  the  Orchard,"  "  Modem  Apple  Lore,"  "  A  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Lord  Scudamore,"  a  paper  "  On  the  Cordon  System 
of  Growing  Pears,"  "  The  Crab  :  its  Characteristics  and  Associa- 
tions," and  "  The  Orchard  and  its  Products  :  Cider  and  Perry." 
All  this  history  and  quotations  from  all  sources,  here  a  line  of 
poetry,  there  prose  stories,  and  wonderfully  wide  reading  hare 
the  writers  shown ;  but  all  is  now  over — end  it  must,  and  end 
it  is.  But  there  were  in  every  one  of  the  four  previously  issued 
parts  coloured  portraits,  or  pictures  drawn  from  the  life,  of 
chosen  specimens  of  Apples  and  Pears.  These  are  now  continued 
in  this  part,  and  of  these  it  entirely  consists.  History  of  cider- 
making  must  end,  theory  and  practice  of  fermentation  are  done 
with,  the  orchard  in  its  commercial  aspect  has  been  written  of 
and  is  over,  bnt  bow  many  parts  of  a  "Pomona"  would  it  take  to 
insert  pictures  and  descriptions  of  fruits  worthy  to  be  pictured 
and  described  ?  But  though  "  of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end,"  yet  of  the  making  of  a  book  of  one  kind  there  must  naturally 
be  an  end,  and  the  gorgeous  "  Herefordshire  Pomona  "  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  for  only  two  more  parts  are  to  be  issued. 

Of  Part  v.,  now  under  review,  we  have  first  a  description  and 
portrait  of  the  Old  Golden  Pippin,  so  old  that  possibly  these  are 
the  very  Apples  of  which  Snakespeare  speaks  when  he  makes 
Evans  say,  "  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner,  there's  Pippins 
and  cheese  to  come."  Or  they  might  have  been  stewed  Pippins. 
Of  this  Apple  there  is  a  far  and  wide-spread  notion,  descending 
from  the  mistake  of  T.  A.  Knight,  that  it  is  now  in  the  last  stage 
of  decay.    I  can  only  say  that  each  year,  or  nearly  8o»  I  grow  in 
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my  own  garden  here  in  Wiltshire  Old  Golden  Pippins  as  good  as 
they  possibly  can  be  in  shape,  appearance  of  skiD,  and  also  in 
sise  and  fiavoar.  There  is- one  point  in  Golden  Pippins  which 
they  share  with  the  Summer  Goldeo  Pippin— vi*.,  niceness  of 
shape,  and  these  two  in  pleasingness  of  form  excel  to  my  mind 
every  other  Apple.  There  are  no  offenRive  ribs,  and  no  sqnattinesp, 
as  in  some  Apples.  The  portraits— for  there  are  three  Golden 
Pippins  represented  on  a  branch— are  among  the  best. 

Plate  ii.  of  this  part  represents  fire  Pears,  the  most  noticeable 
bemg  Chaumontel  (would  England  were  warm  enough  to  grow 
It  well  1)  and  Napoleon,  of  which  a  most  accurate  portrait  is  giyen. 
This  IS  a  Pear  which  is  more  juicy  than  rich  in  flavour,  and  is 
now  excelled  by  many  November  Pears.  The  next  plate  (xxxix.) 
IS  of  Apples— Red  Hawthomden,  which  beautiful  fruit  we  owe  to 
Richard  Smith  &  Co. ;  Sleeping  Beauty,  a  Lincolnshire  Apple ; 
Schoolmaster;  The  Queen,  once  called  The  Claimant,  a  name 
judiciously  dropped  ;  Gravenstein,  which  I  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend for  the  southern  and  western  countips  at  least,  and  Rymer. 
Plate  xi.  is  of  Pears,  and  though  most  of  them  are  neither  of 
particularly  pleasing  shape  or  colour,  are  well  done,  and  an  im- 
provement upon  those  in  Part  iv.  The  lai^er  of  the  two  Brituh 
Queens  is  an  instance  of  this. 

Plate  xli.  is  one  of  Apples — Barcelona  Pearmain,  handsome 
and  useful ;  Saarlet  Nonpareil,  which  ought  to  be  on  all  dessert 
dishes  at  Christmas  time ;  Margil,  small  but  pleasant  eating  ; 
Cornish  Aromatic;  and  last  of  the  five,  Cornish  Gilliflower. 
There  is  an  idea  even  in  Cornwall  that  this  Apple  is  dying  out, 
and  a  belief  that  in  other  parts  of  England  it  will  not  fruit.  Both 
of  these  are  mistakes.  It  is  to  be  bought  when  wanted,  and  its 
not  fruiting  is  owing  to  that  pertinacious  pruning  of  pyramids 
which  I  hope  is  going  out  of  fashion.  If  you  closely  prune 
Cornish  Gilliflower  you  cut  away  the  fruit  buds,  as  it  blossoms 
like  Irish  Peach,  only  on  the  end  of  each  shoot.  It  is  beyond  all 
winter  Apples  in  distinctness  of  flavour,  and  it  bears  well,  though 
not  every  year,  perhaps,  in  North  Wilts.  The  plate  that  follows 
(xlii.)  is  one  of  the  best  of  all,  witness  the  accuracy  of  two  of 
Its  portraits— Bishop's  Thumb  and  Marshal  de  Conr,  improperly 
printed  here  under  the  fruit  Marshal  dele  Cour ;  this  Pear  is 
among  the  best  twenty  Pears  known.  Bishop's  Thumb  is  an  old 
favourite  near  Bath.  In  the  remains  of  the  once  famous  orchards 
which  existed  between  the  Great  Western  Railway  sUtion  and 
the  city  many  a  well-grown  standard  of  Bishop's  Thumb  reared 
Its  fine  head  ;  and  now,  though  the  orchards  are  to  a  degree  built 
over,  yet  behind  some  small  villa  you  will  find  in  its  little  back 
garden  a  handsome  standard  of  this  kind  of  Pear.  In  my  curate 
days  I  had  one  outside  my  then  residence,  and  hoped  devoutly 
never  to  have  the  Bishop's  thumb  on  me,  but  only  on  my  house  I ' 

Eight  cooking  Apples  are  represented  on  Plate  xliii.— Hoary 
Morning  ;  Gooseberry  Apple,  which  nurserymen  will  not  send  you, 
but  in  Its  place  Gooseberry  Pippin,  a  little  eating  Apple,  whereas 
Gooseberry  Apple  is  large  and  a  rery  late  keeper.  N.B.— I  wish 
nurserymen  would  only  supply  fruits  true  to  name,  and  not 
supply  another  in  the  place  of  one  ordered.  I  wish  this  N.B. 
would  be  particularly  observed,  for  many  of  us  amateurs  are 
sufferers  in  this  way.  I  have  sent  to  distant  parts  of  England 
and  been  so  disappointed.  Lemon  Pippin,  rightly  named  from 
Its  Lemon-like  shape,  is  No.  3 ;  Green  Woodcock  and  Striped 
Monstrous  Reinette  follow,  and  then  two  of  the  very  best— viz.. 
Northern  Greening  and  Yorkshire  Greening,  neither  of  which  can 
be  too  highly  praised. 

^,  1^^  Ef®**^  ^®*'  P^*®  *■  '^^'  »^>^»  1«»^^  »nd  fruit  being 
well  done.  The  little  Citron  dee  Cannes,  the  richly-coloured  BeurrS 
Capiaumont,  pleasant-shaped  Colmar  d'Bte,  Beurr^  de  PAssomp- 
tion,  in  regard  to  which  the  section  and  the  portrait  of  the  whole 
Pear  do  not  at  all  agree,  the  section  being  very  inferior  in  shape 
and  size.  Fondante  de  Cuerne,  "a  Pear  superior  in  flavour  to 
Benrr^  Giffard "  says  Dr.  Hogg,  which  indeed  it  can  easily  be. 
Plate  xlr.  gives  ns  some  cider  Apples.  1,  Joeby  Crab,  a  queer 
name,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  "jovial."  When  a  Hereford- 
shire  labourer  becomes  merry  from  too  much  cider  it  is  a  rural 
pleasantry  to  say  to  him,  "  Ah  !  you've  been  in  the  sun,  you  be 
soon  got  joby,"  hence  ••  Joeby  "  Crab  makes,  or  U  supposed  to 
make,  strong  cider.  Next  «  Cuming,"  another  queer  name,  thoueb 
there  is  a  nlace  of  that  name  in  Radnonhire. 

Next  follows  the  well-known  Somersetshire  cider  Apple,  King- 
ston Black,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Taunton  Black.  I 
have  seen  between  Taunton  and  Bridgwater  whole  orchards  of 
nothing  but  this  Apple ;  the  trees  large  in  size  and  very  shapely, 
each  tree  alike,  and  the  fruit  abundant,  and  in  good  years  laiger 
in  size  than  the  portrait  here  given.  The  exceedingly  rich  and 
unusual  colour  of  the  Apple  is  rery  striking,  so  deep  a  crimson  on 
one  side  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  its  being  called  "Uack." 
I  have  never  seen  any  cider  Apple  so  large.    Next  is  another 


Somersetshire  cider  Apple,  the  Cadbuiy  or  Royal  Wilding.  Then 
are  two  Cad  bury  s  in  Somerset,  North  and  South,  near  Castle  Caiy, 
and  a  hill  called  Cadbury  near  Congreebury,  and  in  that  neigh« 
bonrhood  these  Apples  used  to  be,  and  perhaps  are  now,  grown 
in  the  hedgerows.  Two  other  Wildings  fill  the  page.  Wilding 
Bittersweet  and  Green  Wilding,  but  neither  has  a  history. 

A  nlate.  No.  zlvi.,  of  perry  Pears  naturally  follows.  Butt  Pear 
and  New  Meadow  and  Parsonage,  old  but  unhistoric.  Aylton 
Red,  Pint  Pear,  and  Pine  Pear  equally  without  a  history  ;  while 
Arlingham  Squash  is  no  doubt  from  a  village  of  that  name  in 
Gloucestershire  near  the  Severn.  We  return  in  plate  xlvii.  to 
Apples  Benoni,  Feam's  Pippin,  Trumpington,  the  first  and  last 
of  supposed  American  origin,  but  why  the  last  with  its  English 
name,  a  name  of  a  village  so  well  known  to  all  Cambridge  men, 
should  be  supposed  to  be  American  I  can  scarcely  comprehend. 
Pearson's  Plate,  Ord's  Apple,  and  Lucombe's  Pine  are  all  of 
undoubted  English  origin.  These  six  Apples  are  all  highly 
coloured  though  small. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  picture,  last  and  one  of  the  best.  We 
have  in  it  five  fine  Pears — urbaniste,  from  Malines  or  Mechlin  in 
Belgium,  as  also  Deux  Soeurs,  a  Pear  which  sprung  up  in  the  garden 
of  two  sisters,  and  hence  received  its  affectionate  name.  De 
Maraise  and  Belle  Julie,  both  raised  by  Van  Mons :  the  latter  Pear 
has  this  great  recommendation,  "  it  is  a  great  and  certain  bearer." 
The  last  figured  and  described  in  this  part  of  the  "  Pomona"  is 
Jewess,  raised  at  Malines,  and  fruited  in  1843.  It  received  its 
name  from  growing  against  a  wall  which  bounded  the  street 
called  *<  Rue  des  Juifs."  Such  in  little  is  a  description  of  the 
''Herefordshire  Pomona."  Naturally  enough  the  letterpress  is 
different  and  not  quite  so  interesting  as  the  former  parts,  but  in 
usefulness  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  part  that  has  yet  appeared. — 
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BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
March  28th. 

Thb  first  sprin^^  Show  of  the  present  year  was  held  in  the  con- 
servatory and  comdor  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardenn,  Regent's  Park, 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  though  the  exhibits  were  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  on  some  previous  occasions,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  quality  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  very  bright  and 
interesting  display  was  produced,  and  the  arrangement  was  tasteful, 
the  corridor  being  particularly  attractive. 

BttZ&f.— The  competition  in  the  classes  for  these  was  not  very  keen, 
but  the  plants  shown  were  generally  of  good  quality.  For  twelve 
Hyacinths  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Great 
G«aries,  Ilford,  Essex,  was  first  with  handsome  examples  of  General 
Havelock^  Grand  Lilas,  Von  Schiller,  Lord  Derby,  Vuurbaak,  Pabiola, 
Ida,  Mane.  La  Grandesse,  Koh-i-Noor,  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  and 
King  of  Blues.  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope 
Cottage,  North  Hill,  Hi^gate,  was  second  with  a  good  collection 
but  with  smaller  spikes.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  also  fint  with 
twelve  Tulips  in  tne  amateurs'  class,  being  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  Doufflas,  who  also  gained  the  first  prize  for  the  only  collection  of 
twelve  iTaroissi,  healthy  and  well  flowered.  Messra.  Cutbush  A  Sons, 
Highgate,  had  the  best  twelve  Tulips  in  the  nurserymen's  class, 
Messra.  H.  Williams  following  in  that  class,  but  taking  first  with 
twelve  Hyacinths,  and  being  followed  by  Messn.  W.  Cutbush  A  Sons 
and  R.  J.  Wood. 

AmaryUitet,— In  the  open  cla^s  for  six  Amarvllises  Mr.  B.  Baxter, 
gardener  to  W.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  White  Lodge,  East  Bamet,  won  the 
first  prize  with  Empress  of  India,  The  Baron,  Foxhunter,  Crimson 
King,  Lizzie  Brooks,  and  Novelty ;  healthy  stronsr  plants  with  large 
fiowera.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  E*q.,  Uxbridge,  and 
Mr.  R.  Butler,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's 
Park,  were  second  and  third  respectively  with  good  plants. 

<7yc/am«fM.— Several  good  collections  of  these  were  staged,  the 
firBt-prize  and  twelves  in  the  amateun'  and  open  class  from  Mr. 
Wiggins  being  particularly  vigorous  and  well-fiowered.  Messn. 
Clarke  and  E.  Baxter  followed  in  both  classes,  the  former  with  rery 
satisfactory  specimens,  healthy,  and  bearing  very  large  fiowera. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  placed  first  in  the  open  classes  for  nine  hardy 
Primulas  and  the  same  number  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  former  in- 
cluding plants  of  Primula  nivea,  P.  cashmeriana,  P.  marginata 
coerulea,  and  P.  rosea;  the  otbera  comprising  specimens  of  Pnl- 
monaria  virginica,  Fritillaria  Meleagris  alba,  Muscari  botryoides, 
Banguinaria  canadensis,  and  Narcissus  Princess.     Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 

erdener  to  Lady  L.  Goldsmid,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  for 
rdy  plants,  Solomon's  Seal,  Spiraas,  and  Pnlmonaria  offioinalis 
being  notable.  Azaleas  were  not  largely  represented,  and  the  plants 
generally  were  not  so  good  as  usual.  In  the  amateun'  daas 
Mr.  A.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham,  was 
firet  with  healthy  specimens  j  Mr.  B.  Baxter  second,  and  Mr.  Wiggins 
third.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  K  nnezr, 
Lower  Norwood,  was  firat  with  very  neat  specimens.  Messra.  H. 
Williams,  J.  Douglas,  and  R.  J.  Wood,  Haventock  Hill,  were  the 
prizewinnen  with  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  showing  large  potfuls ' 
numerous  fiowera. 


Uenn.  H.  WillUnu  A  Boat,  FortiB  Green,  Finchley,  E.  Baiter,  and 
B.  Butler  were  the  priseUkera  in  tb»t  order  for  sii  Chinee©  PrlmolM, 
bat  none  of  the  plant!  *en  of  lemirluble  merit.  Mr.  J.  Donglu 
■ecnred  the  first  priio  for  the  onlj  collection  of  twelre  pots  of 
Crociues— Til.,  fine  epecimenB  of  Buoh  virietieB  u  Purpure*  imndi- 
floi*,  Preiident  Grant,  Marie  BtQ»rt,«nd  Golden  Yellow.  For  ail 
Deatma  Mr.  J.  Doaglu  took  the  lead  with  the  larRe  pluti  that  are 
now  ao  well  known  at  exhibitions,  they  were  flowering  most  freely. 
Mr.  Wiggina  waa  second  with  Bmaller  but  well-flowered  pUnla,  and 
Mr.  Eawjn  was  third. 

HeiBta.  Paul  d  Son,  Cheshnnt,  were  the  only  exhibitoni  of  Bix 
Boms  in  pota,  and  gained  the  chief  priie  with  fine  plants  of  Bdoaard 
Morren,  Caroline  Knster,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Tbirtee 
LcTBt,  lA  France,  and  Duke  of  Teck. 

MiKdlantoHM.  —  The  coUeolions  and  gronps  not  ia  competition 
formed  the  chief  portion  of  the  Show,  very  prominent  be&g  the 
■nperb  bank  of  Hjacintha  from  McBare.  J.  Veitch  t  Soni,  Chelsea, 
for  which  a  Urge  silver  medal  waa  awarded.  The  plants  were  the 
same  as  those  ihown  at  Kensington  on  the  preiions  day,  and  aie 
noted  in  the  reporL  A  large  Bilver  medal  was  also  awarded  to 
Mr.  B.  S,  Williams  ot  Upper  HoUoway  for  BTonpe  of  CyolamanB, 
Hyacinths,  and  Tulips,  wiich  were  also  at  Kensington.  A  Bmall 
sxlTer  modal  was  awarded  to  MeBem.  J.  Carter  A  Co.,  High  Holborn 
tot  a  large  and  tastsfal  group  of  Cinerarias,  Dentxtas,  Dielytras,  and 
Primnlaa.  A  similar  award  waa  also  granted  to  Mr.  WigginB  (or  a 
ip  of  well-grown  Ojclamens,  and  bronte  medals  to  Mr.  H,  James, 

-■"  * group  of  handsome  CinerariaB;  and  to  Mr.  H.  Clarke, 

'    '    '  medal  (oracoUectianofCyohimens. 

i  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waberer,  Knap 
"'■"-  "'  hard^  Primulas  and  Poly- 


Twickenham,  was  awarded  a  bcci 
A  small  Bilrer  medal  was  adjudi 
Hill,  Surrey,  for  a  handsome  col 
anthuses,  with  a  few   plants  of  Andromeda  ja) 

'as  granted  to  Messrs.  W.  Outbnsh  1  Sons,  Bamet,  for  an 

s  collection  of  Hfacintlis  and  Tulips,  and  to  Messrs.  Paul 

•ud  Son  for  ■  group  of  Hoses. 


f  J^  the  moit  tkUfttl  (Mtitatort  tii  the  tmeral  J/iipartvunU.^ 

KITCHEN  GAHDEK. 
Ot  all  tbe  years  we  have  practised  kitchen  gardening  ws  bkTa 
experienced  no  spring  bo  backward  as  the  present  one,  and  we 
cannot  conceal  tbe  fact  that  ont  spring  vegetables  are  more 
backward  and  lesa  promiBing  than  thej  were  six  weeks  ago.  For 
tbe  past  three  weeks  we  bave  bad  frost  nightly,  sometimes  aa 
macb  as  20°,  and  never  less  than  S°.  Accompanying  this  were 
tome  most  destructive  winds,  which  penetrated  everywhere,  and 
tbe  couseqoeuce  is  that  tbe  majority  of  protector*  of  an  ordinary 
de«eription  were  uBcless.  Potatoes  sheltered  under  fern,  brancbes, 
*nd  leaves  in  the  open  borders  were  destroyed  in  one  night; 
CauliBower  plants  pat  out  in  shallow  Irencbea  and  covered  with 
inverted  flower  pots  appear  as  it  boiling  water  had  been  ponred 
on  them ;  Onions  coming  through  the  ground  have  tbe  points  ol 
tbe  yonog  shoots  quite  witbered  ;  spring  Cabbages,  which  gave 
every  indication  of  forming  large  white  centres  by  this  date,  are 
BOW  only  a  drooping  mass  of  useless  leaves  ;  spring  Broccoli, 
wbicb  should  hare  been  in  by  the  bandred,  have  no  beads—  in 
abort,  vegetables  at  tbe  present  time  are  a  complete  wreck.  Hope 
is  OUT  only  consolation,  and  perseverance  mnst  be  oor  practice. 
Many  seeds  conslgoed  to  tbe  ground  immediately  before  the  f  r'>st 
came  are  not  yet  ebowtog  any  signs  of  life,  jet  it  is  hoped  ihey 
are  safe.  Judging  from  ^1  accoants  this  stAte  of  matters  must  be 
general,  and  many  will  be  at  their  wit's  end  to  know  from  wbence 
to  draw  a  supply  of  produce. 

Whenever  tbe  weather  will  allow  quick-growing  vegetables 
Bbould  have  tbe  greatest  attention.  Spinach  Is  one  ot  the  quickest 
crops  to  become  useful,  and  where  it  Is  valued  targe  qoantities  of 
Ked  should  beaown  on  tbe  flrstfavoarableopportnnity.  Asparagus 
may  be  expected  to  make  rapid  progress  as  soon  as  tbe  weather 
is  favourable.  Where  no  other  kind  of  manure  is  available  soot 
and  salt  mixed  together  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  handful 
to  each  root  weekly  will  be  productive  ot  much  good.  Where 
PotAtoes  have  Ijeeii  cat  down  let  tbem  have  time  and  tbey  may 
yet  prove  prodnctire.  I^ter-planted  tubers  which  were  not  far 
mongh  advanced  to  be  checked  will  now  give  the  first  crops. 
Ibe  growths  of  these  sbonld  be  protected  as  tbey  are  seen  above 
gronnd.  AH  seeds  not  yet  sown  should  be  kept  in  tbe  bags 
until  there  Is  a  certainty  of  their  being  safely  nsed.  Gronnd 
which  bai  been  occupied  with  late  crops  sboald  be  trenched  or 


bring  np  by-and-by,  and  these  when  tbey  can  be  done  should  not 
be  interrupted  with  any  kind  ot  work  which  might  have  been 
•ccomplisbed  in  the  time  of  frost. 

Under  glass  activity  sbonid  be  everywhere  the  rule.  The 
majority  of  vineries  and  Peach  honies  have  now  been  started  into 
RTowtb,  and  there  are  no  better  places  than  these  in  which  to 
forward  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Oentle  botbeds,  too,  should  be 
made  everywhere,  and  nitb  whatever  material  can  be  had  for 
tbeir  formation.  If  only  a  few  cartloads  of  hot  manure  can  be 
procured  any  kind  ot  refuse  will  do  to  increase  its  bulk.  With  the 


Radiahes,  and  everything  of  tbe  kind  may  be  brought  forwutt. 
The  Kadiehes  and  Lettuces  will  soon  become  ready  for  use,  and 
the  other  plants  can  be  forwarded  to  plant  out  in  the  open  when 
the  weather  becomes  favourable.  We  have  many  tboosands  of 
yonog  plants  now  la  these  positions,  and  these  will  be  ot  the 
utmost  use  further  on.  Large  quantities  of  French  Beans  should 
be  sown  in  every  available  space  ;  Tomatoes  coming  into  bloom 
and  swelling  tbeir  fmit  may  have  a  temperatara  of  TO"*  by  night 
and  80°  by  day  ;  Cucnmben  will  do  well  nnder  the  same  cob- 
ditions.  Use  tbe  syrini^e  on  fine  days  to  expel  insects.  Pot 
V^etable  Marrow  and  Egg-plants.  The;  all  require  rich  soil  and 
a  genial  atmosphere  at  this  time. 

PLANT  HOUSEa 

AtaUat.—'PlvitE  that  have  been  farced  should  after  flowering 
be  assisted  to  make  their  growth.  A  good  place  for  them  is  a 
Peach  boose  or  vluery  at  work,  or  any  poeition  where  slight  shade 
can  be  given  and  a  moist  night  temperature  of  66°  or  60°  main- 
tained. It  is  decidedly  preferable  to  encourage  them  at  tbia 
season  than  to  subject  tbem  to  bard  forcing  when  wanted  to 
flower  daring  winter  or  early  spring,  wbich  not  unfiequenlly  ends 
in  failure.  Plants  that  make  their  growth  and  set  tbeir  flower 
bads  early  force  into  flower  when  wanted  with  ease  and  certainty, 
in  fact  anfold  tbeir  blooms  almost  naturally  as  soon  as  beat  is 
applied.  When  tbese  plants  have  started  fairly  into  growth  and 
tbeir  roots  are  active  potting  can  be  done  if  required.  Before 
commencing  this  operation  see  that  the  soil  is  suEQcientiy  moist, 
BO  that  no  water  will  be  needed  for  some  days  after  repotting. 
Use  clean  pots  and  afford  liberal  drainage,  which  should  be  cars' 
(nlly  placed  in  tbe  pots  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  moss.  Qood 
fibrous  peat,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand,  is  the  neat 
suitable  compost  for  these  plants.  Bemove  the  old  drainage 
carefully,  but  do  not  distnrb  tbe  remaining  portion  of  tbe  dd 
ball.  The  new  soil  mast  be  pressed  flrmly  into  the  pots  round  it, 
80  that  water  when  applied  will  not  pass  through  it  and  leave  the 
old  soil  dry,  which  means  serious  injury  and  even  death  if  the 
error  be  not  quickly  delected.  It  repotting  is  not  neoessaiy  apply 
weak  liquid  manure,  or,  better  still,  give  two  or  three  applications 
on  tbe  surface  during  tbe  season  ot  some  artificial  manure  pur- 
posely prepared  for  plants  in  pots.  This  in  many  Instances  will 
prove  as  beneficial  as  repotting.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  foe  thripa, 
and  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  insects  wash  tbe  plants  with 
the  Botulion  recommended  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Korcfd  Shrvha. — Deatzias,  Pruunses,  and  olber  similar  plants 
that  have  ceased  flowering  should  be  cut  close  back  and  started 
in  growth  quickly.  When  fairly  started  tbey  can  be  given  larger 
pots  it  needed.  Use  for  jiofting  rich  loam,  with  one-seventh  of 
mannre  and  sand.  It  repotting  is  not  required  employ  stimalants, 
for  tbe  stronger  their  growths,  provided  tbey  are  ripened,  the 
more  beanlifal  these  ^ants  are  when  in  Hower.  Catlings  ot 
Deutsias  strike  readily  in  heat,  and  it  rooted  at  once  will  the 
tecond  year  make  valnable  plants  for  decoration  in  5-inch  pots. 
The  Prunns  cuttings  sboald  be  taken  off  wil^  a  small  heel,  or 
they  will  fail  to  root. 

Ghent  and  Mollis  Aialeas,  Bbododendrons,  and  other  bardy 
shrubs  that  have  been  forced  early,  should  have  positions  in  eool 
booses  to  make  their  giowtb  until  tbey  can  be  safely  placed  out- 
side. This  is  necessary  it  tbey  are  required  again  for  forcing  the 
following  autumn  and  winter.  It  placed  directly  outside  from 
tbe  flowering  bouse  they  seldom  recruit  themselves  under  two 
years. 

Dielytras  should  be  gradnal!y  hardened  ofl[  to  be  finally  planted 
outside.  Spinea  japouica  can  be  thrown  sway  after  flowering 
it  a  judicious  syetem  of  preparation  by  division  is  practised 
annually  to  raise  tbe  required  stock  for  forcing  ;  if  not  they  can 
be  hardened,  and  when  safe  planted  out  tor  two  years  to  recmit 
themselves, 

Zmal  FelargBnivmt.—Titofo  that  bloomed  in  the  antamn  and 
early  winter  and  hare  been  kept  moderately  dry  and  at  rest  for 
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some  time  past  cun  now  be  cnt  back  and  encouraged  bj  more 
moisture  and  a  little  warmth  to  break  into  growth.  The  old  soil 
can  then  be  much  reduced,  and  tiie  plants  placed  in  the  same 
or  smaller  pots  as  they  may  require.  Plants  that  discontinued 
flowering  daring  the  winter  and  have  been  carefully  watered  and 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  45®  will,  if  afforded  a  little  more  heat, 
again  flower  freely  in  a  week  or  two.  Give  these  and  others  that 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time  weak  stimulants  every  time 
watering  is  necessary.  Young  plants  that  were  rooted  in  autumn 
and  kept  quiet  during  the  winter  in  3  and  4-inch  pots  should 
now  be  repotted,  and  if  they  are  wanted  to  come  into  flower  at 
once  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  60°.  Those  not  wanted  to 
flower  should  be  kept  cooler,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched 
out.  Keep  them  as  close  as  possible  to  the  glass,  and  admit  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions  after  the  roots  are  working  in  the  new 
'soil.  Pot  firmly  with  good  loam,  sand,  and  a  little  manuxe.  Insert 
cuttings  singly  in  thumb  pots  of  free-flowering  varieties  to  grow 
for  autumn  and  winter-floweriog,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a 
temperature  of  60*,  where  they  will  root  readily  and  quickly. 

THB  FLOWEB  GAEDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GEOIIND. 
Planting  and  Pnining  iZa«0f.— Where  the  Boses  bought  in 
during  the  winter  are  still  laid  in  by  the  heels  no  time  shonld 
be  lost  in  properly  planting  them.  They  will  be  found  to  have 
formed  many  new  fibrous  roots,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
injure  these  when  planting.  This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by 
covering  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  light  soil  obtained  from 
the  frame  ground.  The  majority  of  dwarf  Boses  are  worked  on 
the  Manetti  stock,  and  in  this  case  the  union  must  be  covered  with 
soil,  or  failure  will  eventually  result.  When  properly  planted 
the  budded  Boses  emit  vigorous  roots  near  the  Junction,  and 
this  in  a  manner  becomes  independent  of  the  Manetti  stock. 
Estoblished  dwarf  and  standard  Boses  may  now  be  finally  pruned, 
and  the  latter  should  be  well  secured  to  stakes,  as  they  seldom 
thrive  if  allowed  to  twist  sni  blow  about  When  pruning  cnt 
away  all  very  weakly  growths,  thin  out  those  retained  if  crowded, 
and  in-  the  case  of  standards  it  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
heads  by  shortening  back  some  of  the  main  bmnches  to  a  gcol 
inner  growth.  Strong  growths  on  standards  may  be  left  12  inches 
long.  Moderate-sized  shoota— say  the  size  round  of  a  lead-pencil— 
may  be  cut  back  to  the  third  or  fourth  bud,  and  others  in  propor- 
tions, giving  the  preference  to  those  outwardly  disposed.  Dwarfs 
are  most  apt  to  develope  extra  strong  shoots,  and  as  hard  prun- 
ing only  aggravates  the  evil  these  are  best  slighUy  shortened 
and  firmly  pegged  down.  In  this  way  they  will  flower  freely, 
and  the  weaker  growths  will  be  strengthened.  The  following 
season  they  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  be  replaced  by  other 
vigorous  growths  should  there  be  any  formed.  We  treat  all  alike, 
shaping  our  course  more  with  r^ard  to  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual  plant  rather  than  the  section  to  which  it  may  happen  to 
belong,  and  find  we  rarely  make  a  mistake. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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UN-GET-AT-ABLE  HIVES. 

Mb.  Pettiobew  concludes  that  we  used  the  above  term  as  appli- 
cable to  straw  skeps  "  only  as  a  figure  of  speech,"  and  not  as  a  word 
really  conveying  our  "own  sober  thoughts,"  and  that  we  must 
know  that  "  hives  un-get-at-able  aro  unknown  in  the  apiarian 
woild." 

When  speaking  of  straw  hives  as  un-get-at-able  we  used  the 
word  comparatively,  and  we  still  hold  that  the  skep  compared  with 
the  bar-frame  hive  is  un-get-at-able.  If  we  attempted  to  read 
carefully  and  thoroughly  the  pases  of  a  book,  or  we  will  say  of  this 
Journal,  before  using  a  paper  knife,  we  may  manage  with  much 
trouble,  certainly  to  make  ourselves  cognisant  of  much  of  its  con- 
tents, but  we  could  not  succeed  at  all  to  our  satisfaction.  It  would 
be  un-get-at-able.  Its  pages  must  be  cut  and  opened  one  by  one 
in  order  that  they  may  be  comfortably  digested.  The  uncut  book 
or  Journal  is  the  skep,  the  bar-frame  hive  has  its  pages  cut,  and 
every  wonderful  lesson  spelt  out  on  those  pages  is  fully  exposed  to 
the  reader  so  plainly  that  we  might  sav,  •«  He  who  runs  can  read 
them."  As  we  of  the  bar-frame  school  have  been  always  willing  to 
admit,  the  skep  has  its  advantages.  These  have  over  and  over 
again  been  dilated  on.  We  should  like  to  have  a  hive  made  of  the 
same  material— straw,  which  could  be  so  arranged  that  every  comb 
could  be  separated  from  its  neighbours,  and  one  by  one  be  lifted  out 
either  for  examination  or  for  other  of  the  many  purposes  for  which 


the  combs  are  employed  in  the  bar- frame  apiary.  But  at  present 
we  find  that  our  book  must  have  a  wooden  binding,  and  therefore 
we  must  do  our  best  to  protect  the  binding  from  Uie  action  of  the 
weather.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  letter.  We  have  en- 
deavoured, at  least  in  one  point  of  yiew,  to  show  that  the  word 
he  complains  of  is  not  oUier  than  accurate,  and  not  misleading. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  is  a  veteran  bee-keeper,  and,  doubtless,  he  can 
remember  men  who  flfty  years  sgo  were  well  informed  in^  the 
mysteries  of  bee-keeping;  but  he  cannot  surely  convince  either 
himself  or  the  readers  of  tliis  Journal  that  during  those  fifty  years, 
while  all  other  sciences  have  been  rapidly  developing,  the  science 
of  bee-keeping  has  been  at  a  standstilL 

Large  harvests  of  honey  were,  and  now  are,  obtained  from  the 
straw  skep.  This  we  admit,  but  it  was,  and  is,  obtained  in  a  (ar 
less  inviting  form,  either  in  or  out  of  the  comb,  than  that  taken 
firom  the  bar- frame  hive.  Let  anyone  compare  the  best  straw 
super  of  comb  honey,  or  bellglass  filled  over  the  straw  ski-p,  with 
the  beautiful  piles  of  1  lb.  or  2  n>.  sections  now  seen  at  all  our  bee 
shows ;  or  let  him  compare  the  method  of  slicing  up  combs  and 
straining  the  honey  through  sieves  to  the  employment  of  the  honey 
extractor,  and  say  which  honey  or  which  metnod  he  would  prefer. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  compare  the  two  kinds  of  hives  when 
required  for  aueen-raising.  Mr.  Pettigrew  says  he  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  breeding  queens,  and  in  extracting  queens  as  tbey  arrive  at 
maturity ;  but  can  his  large  skeps  be  di vi&d  and  sabdiviHed  as  the 
bar-frame  hive  can  to  form  nuclei,  or  nurseries  for  the  various  young 
queens  where  their  fertilisation  and  breeding  powers  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  whence  they  can  be  given  to  any  hive  where  and  when 
needed  ?  Again,  we  know  how  easy  it  is  to  turn  up  a  skep  for 
examination,  and  by  carefully  getting  it  into  one  particular  position 
so  that  the  sun  shines  evenly  Mtween  the  oombs  its  condition  may 
be  fairly  scrutinised.  But  on  a  dull  day  there  is  not  so  much  light 
thrown  on  the  subject.  We  hardly  know  whether  this  is  a  truism 
or  a  pun.  We  only  hope  that  l^e  next  time  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  an 
examination  of  a  bar-frame  hive  made  before  him  he  will  notice 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  see  a  comb  and  its  occupants  and  contents 
when  held  np  to  broad  daylight,  than  it  is  to  examine  any  paiticnlar 
comb  in  a  well-populated  skep. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  has  seen  harvests  of  honey  taken  from  straw  hives 
which  would  please  and  astomsh  us  and  other  modem  bee-keepers. 
We  already  have  proved  that  such  harvests  of  honey  are  obtainable. 
In  the  year  1876  we  had  a  stnw  skep  which  gave  us  over  140  lbs. 
of  surplus  honey,  but  it  was  in  large  supers,  and  had  to  be  cut  np 
before  retailed.  A  London  firm  gave  102.  per  lb.  for  it,  and  it  was 
a  fair  price  too.  Half  the  quantity  in  neat  sections  would  now  sell 
for  nearly  an  equal  sum.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
similar  or  even  larger  harvests  will  be  obtained  from  bar-frame 
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-  - prognosticate  a  good 

honey  season.  We  must  all  agree  in  hoping  that  the  anticipation 
may  be  realised,  and  that  all  ^-keepers  when  they  make  up  their 
accounts  at  the  close  of  this  year  may  have  a  large  balance  in  their 
favour. 

Although  we  advocate  the  nse  of  the  bar-frame  hive  as  the  hive 
of  the  day,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  disparage  the  skep.  If 
cottagers  and  others  who  still  continue  its  use  would  got  the  surplus 
honey  made  over  it  into  a  more  saleable  form,  it  would  be  greativ 
to  their  interest  A  tray  of  sections  worked  on  Uie  top  to  which 
the  bees  have  access  through  a  piece  of  excluder  zinc  would  be  of 
nearly  double  the  value  of  the  same  weight  of  honey  stored  in 
glasses  or  straw  caps.  The  excluder  zinc  should  be  fastened  over  a 
hole  cut  in  the  top  of  the  skep  (where  a  feeding  hole  has  aot  been 
left  in  it  when  made),  and  the  perforations  should  be  five-twen^* 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  zinc  is  known  as  No.  12  in  the 
trade.— P.  H.  P. 

BBITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  10&, 
Jermyn  Street,  on  the  14th  inst,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  havmg  been  read,  confirmed,  and  signed, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Association's  annual  Exhibition  be  held  on 
Thuraday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  July  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  9th. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
kindly  granted  the  use  of  his  riding  school  at  Knightsbridge  for  the 
pnrDoae  of  the  annual  Show. 

^  The  Honey  Market  Committee  presented  their  report,  recommend- 
\n^  the  appointment  of  a  honey  salesman,  and  suggesting  that  a 
suitable  place  should  be  provided  where  samples  of  honey  might  be 
sent.  Pending  the  appomtment  of  a  honey  salesman  Mr.  Stewart 
undertook  to  receive  samples  of  honey  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
its  sale.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Stewart  be  empowered  to  incnr 
the  necessary  expense  in  advertising,  Ac.,  for  the  extension  of  the 
honey  market. 
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The  question  of  proyiding  snitable  rooms  for  the  Association's 
bnsiness  was  dipcussed  at  some  length.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  meeting  that  suitable  rooms  for  the  holding  of  meetings,  for  a 
bee-keepers'  dub,  and  for  the  reception  and  sale  of  honey  should  be 
obtained.  It  was  resolved  that  inquiries  should  be  made  for  such 
rooms,  and  that  advertisements  should  be  inserted  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  Honorary  Secretarr  reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  bees,  hives,  honey, 
Ac.,  in  connection  with  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Show  at  Bridgwater.     It  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  em- 

Eowered  to  visit  Bridgwater  and  endeavour  to  secure  a  site  for  the 
olding  of  an  exhibition  of  bees,  hives,  honey,  dkc,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Show,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  his  being  successful  the  following  do  constitute  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  management  of  this  Show— viz.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Martin, 
Worcestershire;  Rev.  J.  G.  Dangar  and  W.  N.  Griffin,  Devon  :  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dunman,  Dorset ;  Mr.  C.  Kent,  Cornwall ;  Mr.  C.  Tite,  Somer- 
set; Rev.  W.  JB.  Burkitt,  Wilts;  Rev.  J.  Cooke,  Gloucestershire; 
Bev.  J.  E.  Sale,  Hereford ;  Mr.  t.  O.  Lewis,  Carmenthenshire ;  Miss 
Bwinton,  Brecon. 


TBADB  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.  G.  Dawson,  Alma  Buildings,  Macclesfield.— Co^a/c^iM  of  //n- 
prooed  Bee  Hive*  and  Bee^oe^ert^  Appliances, 

James  Cocker  <fc  Sons,  Aberdeen.— Ca^aApotie  of  FlorUts*  Floweri 
for  188$. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor" 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Amicnla  Seed  (r.  T,  Weston  and  Other*).— The  Auricula  mMd  that  we 
undertook  to  distribute  for  the  benefit  of  a  siok  gaidener  was  all  diflposed  of 
within  a  week  of  the  annonnoement  being  made,  and  if  there  had  been  twice  aa 
much  it  would  all  have  gone  in  the  same  i^ort  period  of  time.  **  Single-handed  ** 
has  no  more  leed  for  diapoeal. 

Lawn  Sand  ((7.).— We  have  not  been  informed  of  the  composition  ot 
Wateon'8  or  Fowler's  lawn  sand,  and  scarcely  expect  to  have  the  particulars  sup- 
plied to  us.  The  sand  can  be  readily  purchased  from  vendors  of  horticultnral 
requlaitea.  We  do  not  know  ot  anythiog  else  of  a  similar  nature  for  destroying 
weeds  on  lawns. 

Honeydew  on  Camellias  (J.  ir.).— As  we  stated  In  answer  to  a  corre- 
nondent  last  week,  this  is  caused  by  insects.  If  yon  look  carafully  over  your 
plants  you  will  find  that  they  are  infested  with  either  aphides  or  scale,  both  of 
which  will  cause  the  sticky  appearance  on  the  steins  and  branches  of  which 
you  complain.  The  latter  will  most  pi-obably  be  the  cause,  as  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  scale  will  have  commenced  activity.  If  yon  hare  climbers  or 
plants  near  your  Camellias  that  are  inftated  with  insects,  the  honeydew  may 
have  fallen  from  them.  Syringe  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  petroleum, 
thoroughly  mixing  4  ozs.  of  the  oil  in  4  gallons  of  water.  If  your  planU  have 
made  much  young  tender  foliage  use  half  an  ounce  leas  of  the  oil  to  a  gallon  of 
water. 

Gardenia  Buds  Deformed  (W,  7.).— Your  plants  ax«  evidently  healthy 
from  the  appearance  of  the  shoot  sent.  We  have  noticed  on  several  occasions 
buds  deformed  the  same  as  yours  when  they  have  been  produced  from  the  small 
side  shoots  in  early  spring,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  upon  yoor  plants.  A  check  when  the  buds  are  in  an  embryo  state,  arising 
trom  the  soil  being  kept  too  wet,  causing  torpidity  of  the  roots,  is  enre  to  result  in 
deformity,  especially  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  high  temperature,  and  thus  their 
top  growth  is  forc«d  too  rapidly  for  the  sluggish  roots  to  support  the  flowers. 
This  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  failure  in  your  case,  but  using  paraffin 
too  strong  when  the  buds  are  small  and  tender  always  prevents  the  development 
of  the  flowers. 

Books  and  Reading  (J.  S.).—Yon  hare  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
magmtude  and  cost  of  production  of  such  a  work  as  you  propose.  According 
to  your  programme  it  would  be  the  most  voluminous  and  contly  work  in  the 
language,  and,  so  far  from  its  preparation  being  "easy,"  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  However  competent  the  "few  men'*  might  be,  the  work  of  editing 
would  be  no  ordinary  toAk.  The  question  Is  one  that  most  be  closely  and  care- 
fully considered  by  experts,  as  public  discussion  would  be  of  no  benefit  what- 
ever. If  all  those  who  practise  gardening  were  as  oommendably  earnest  as  you 
are  such  a  work  might  be  undertaken  with  a  fidr  prospect  of  success ;  but  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  the  great  majority  are  more  or  less  apathetic  In 
matters  of  this  kind.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  half  the 
wtnrks  on  gardening  that  have  been  published  of  late  years  bave  not  defniyei 
the  cost  of  production,  and  those  who  have  produced  them  have  lost  more  than 
their  labour.  It  Is  true  that  not  a  few  of  the  books  are,  as  you  say,  of  a 
trashy  character.  You  propose  something  better,  and  your  suggestion  shall 
be  well  considered  by  those  who  are  competent  to  discuss  a  matter  of  such 
importance. 

FangnB  In  Greenhonse  (A  Louth  Subscriber).— We  arc  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  "the  action  seems  very  peculiar"  in  the  "soil  and  nianut*."  The 
material  is  not  ju  a  fit  condition  for  any  greenhouse  in  its  prftieut  rank  and 
oflensive  state ;  it  is  swarm  ng  with  eggs.  Insects,  and  worms,  and  with  the 


numerous  fungi  peculiar  to  fresh  dung  and  refuse.  Such  undecayed  wet  stuff 
acts  as  a  direct  poison  on  plants,  and  supplies  the  eggs  and  seeds  of  the  worst 
plant  parasites.  The  black-spotted  Pelargonium  leaves  which  you  describe  as 
covered  with  small  "ergots,  really  very  beautiful  to  look  upon"— «o  thickly 
spotted,  indeed,  that  one  of  our  staff  took  them  at  first  sight  to  be  bad  examples 
of  an  ally  of  the  HoUyhock  disease— have  been  examined  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
who  describes  them  as  the  sporangia  of  a  dung-borne  fungus  named  Pilobolns 
roridus.  ITiis  fungus  Is  extremely  common  on  rank  dung  ;  It  is  called  Pilobolus 
because  it  has  a  habit  of  elastically  ejecting  its  sporldia  In  the  air,  and  roridus 
from  the  appearance  of  the  tops  of  the  fertile  fungus  threads,  which  resemble 
dewdrops.  A  sporangium  is  a  spore  case  or  little  flask  containing  the  seeds  of 
the  fungus.  They  are  shot  through  the  air  in  Pilobolns  as  an  aid  towards  per- 
petuating the  species.  You  say  you  are  "alarmed  at  the  present  aspect  of 
things,"  and  the  "ergots  '*  have  "spread  over  the  whole  of  the  place,  living  and 
dead  alike."  Your  own  comments  show  better  than  anything  we  can  say  the 
improper  condition  of  the  soil  and  manure  inside  your  greenhouse. 

BemoTing  Tendrils  on  Toong  Vines  (B,  Z>.,  Worcester),— We  do  not 
consider  It  a  good  plan  to  pinch  off  the  tendrils  trom  the  leading  growths  of 
young  Vines  so  closely  as  is  practised  by  many  uecsons.  We  remember  once 
noticing  Fome  thousands  of  remarkably  fine  Vines  In  pots  in  Mr.  Bivers'  nursery 
at  Sawbridgeworth.  The  pots  were  standing  on  the  hot-water  pipe^  and  the 
growths  trained  about  18  inches  apart  up  the  roof  above.  The  grower  of  these 
Vines  was  justly  proud  of  his  work.  They  bristled  with  tendrils,  some  of  them 
a  foot  long  and  nearly  as  thick  as  quills.  From  a  few  of  the  Vines,  however, 
the  tendrils  had  been  pinched  off  closely  with  the  object  of  noting  the  effect. 
Only  a  dosen  or  so  were  so  treated,  and  in  every  instance  they  were  weaker  than 
the  others,  which  led  the  cultivator  to  remark  :  "  Depend  upon  It  if  you  want 
the  Vines  to  grow  strong  and  well  you  must  let  them  put  out  their  homs." 

Pruning  Peach  Trees  (A  Swedish  Subscriber). —it  is  difficult  to  give 
advice  in  a  case  of  this  kind  without  knowing  anything  about  the  condition  of 
the  trees.  A  safe  course  for  you  to  pursue  would  be  rub  off  any  growths  from 
the  shoots  that  have  cast  their  flower  buds,  except  one  or  two  of  the  most 
promising  at  the  base  of  each,  and  when  those  have  grown  6  or  6  inches  the 
useless  portions  can  be  cut  out.  You  will  thus  avoid  overcrowding  the  trees 
with  a  number  of  weak  shoots,  and  at  the  same  time  not  incite  gumming  by 
pruning  too  soon.  It  Is  essential  that  the  growths  of  the  present  year  be  very 
thinly  disposed,  in  order  that  every  leaf  shall  be  exposed  to  light  and  air, 
otherwise  the  shoots  will  not  assume  a  fruitful  character,  and  the  flowers  will 
fall  again  next  year,  liemove  as  much  of  the  barren  wood  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  full  exposure  to  the  growths  succeeding  aud  no  more. 

Pits  and  Frames  {R.  8.)  —It  is  not  easy  to  answer  your  question  cate- 
gorically, as  so  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  crops  you  desire  to  cultivate 
and  the  time  they  are  required  for  use,  also  on  the  means  provided  for  affording 
heat.  We  can  only  say,  that  as  a  rule  when  the  heat  is  Imparted  by  hot- water 
pipes  brick  pits  are  preferable  to  wooden  frames,  but  when  only  fermoiting 
materials  are  afforded  moveable  frames  are  usually  the  most  convenient.  We 
think  It  a  pity  yon  removed  the  pits,  whether  they  were  heated  by  hot  water  or 
not,  as  they  are  so  valuable  for  other  purposes  than  early  forcing,  and  a  frame 
or  two  in  addition  to  them  would  have  probably  cost  leas  than  the  amount 
incurred  in  the  alterations.  We  have  both  brick  pits  and  wooden  frames, 
and  scarcely  know  which  we  could  spore  the  best,  as  both  are  about  equally 
useful. 

Froien  Frolt  Blossom  (B.  O.,  Hants).— The  circumstance  of  your  "  not 
understandiog  our  statement  that  fruit  blossom  will  expand  after  the  orgaao  of 
fructification  have  been  destroyed  "  does  not  alter  the  fact.  We  have  examined 
fruit  blossoms  too  closely  to  make  any  mistake  on  the  point.  There  are,  we 
fear,  millions  of  flower  buds  ot  early-blossoming  Pear  trees  apparently  sound 
and  fresh,  but  dead  at  the  core.  The  peduncle  and  petals  are  not  killed,  and 
hence  the  flowers  will  expand,  it  may  be  as  freely  and  appear  as  beautiful  as  if 
there  had  been  no  frost.  The  pet«Js  are  much  more  hardy  than  the  stamens, 
and  these  in  turn  appear  more  hardy  than  the  pistil.  We  have  dissected  many 
blossom  buds  this  week,  aud  found  in  several  instances  the  pistil  killed,  while 
the  stamens  were  fresh.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
fruit  can  follow.  Had  the  pistils  been  sound  and  the  stamens  killed  there 
would  have  been  a  ray  of  hope,  as  pollen  from  other  flowers  might  have  been 
wafted  to  these  partially  injured  blossoms  and  resulted  in  their  fertilisation. 
Examine  the  matter  closely  for  yourself,  and  yon  will  be  fortunate  if  you  do 
not  soon  experience  what  you  at  present "  cannot  understand." 

Sand  fbr  Potting  {F.  (7.).— Neither  of  the  samples  you  have  sent  is  silver 
sand,  which  is  quite  white  and  very  much  finer  than  even  your  roadside  sample. 
This,  if  well  washed  by  stirring  It  In  a  pail  of  water,  pouring  off  the  water  and 
adding  freeh  until  the  last  applied  is  quite  clear,  then  drying  the  sand,  would 
be  useful  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  propagation,  so  would  the  sea  sand  if  the 
rougher  particles  were  sifted  out.  For  mixing  with  soil  for  potting  this  would 
do  well  as  it  is,  also  for  mixing  with  soil  for  striking  very  large  cuUings  of  any 
kind- either  In  pots  or  the  garden.  The  flowers  of  any  particular  Peach  often 
vary  somewhat  in  size  and  tint,  and  no  one  can  determine  the  identity  of  your 
trees  in  their  present  state,  we  have  seen  flowers  of  tlie  Royal  Qeorge  both 
larger  and  smaller  than  those  you  have  sent,  and  equally  dissimilar  In  tint.  The 
weed  has  arrived  quite  fresh  this  time,  and  we  shall  poesibly  be  able  to  identify 
it,  though,  as  wo  have  frequently  stated,  we  do  not  undertake  to  name  plants 
without  flowers.  Could  yon  not  have  told  us  the  height  it  attains,  and  the  sise, 
form,  and  coloiu:  of  the  flowers  it  bean  ?  It  shall  be  closely  examined  and 
referred  to  again. 

Petunias  for  Exhibition  (A  FUtnstf  Amateur),— II  shelf  close  to  the  glass 
of  your  vinery  will  be  suitable  for  the  Pettmias  so  long  as  the  plants  are  not 
shaded  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  growth  of  the  Vines.  These  plants  require 
unobstructed  light,  and  cannot  be  well  grown  without  it,  also  free  ventilation 
and  a  genial  atmosphere.  The  temperature  of  the  vinery  will  be  right  for  the 
plants  until  the  Vines  have  made  considerable  growth  ;  after  that  time,  or  towards 
the  end  of  May  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  Petunias  will  be  better  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  keeping  them  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  and  gradually  inuring 
them  to  more  air  until  they  can  endure  free  ventilation,  with  the  lights  removed 
occasionally  during  very  mild  weather.  If  yon  do  not  postiess  a  frame  you 
must  make  the  best  of  them  In  the  vinery  by  assigning  them  the  lightest  posi- 
tion in  the  house.  Shift  the  plants  into  6-inch-  pots  before  they  become  root- 
bound,  and  again  into  8-inch  pots  when  the  roots  are  seen  protruding  freely 
through  the  drainage.  Let  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  that  to  be  used  be  mode- 
rately moist  wheu  the  repotting  is  done.  Apply  water  cautiously,  yet  suffi- 
ciently, until  the  roots  take  possession  of  the  fresh  soil,  then  more  copiously, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plauts  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  Do  not 
pinch  the  shoots  and  repot  at  the  same  time.  Liquid  manure  will  not  be  needed 
until  the  pots  In  which  the  plants  are  finally  established  are  full  of  roots,  and 
it  may  then  be  trlven  once  or  twice  a  week  Instead  of  again  repotting.  At  this 
time,  too,  very  liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be  needed,  the  pots  to  be  stood  on 
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rlU  be  often  itngvl  u  tingle  boncbee. 

ProDlDK  TlnM  in.  a-i.—Tbe  method  ol  prDDlDg  moit  be  detemiLneil  b] 
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we  have  no  doubt  they  would  produce  fruit  "jear  after  year."  But  we  doubi 
Tcry  much  whether  you  poueu  elthw  the  aliUl  or  conteulencefot  readerin^ 
that  ^yatem  of  ciiltuni  profltable.    Why  they  cannot  be  growii  In  pota  year  af tei 

with  tbe  ueceasaty  food  for  loitalning  tbelr  tIkout,  yon  may  ailopt  the  plai 
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Bieboldl  Varkgala;    1,'  F^ythia  ylridiiilma ;    6,  Buouvmue   japon'lcui  aureus 
TarEeflatni ;  a»  SemperrlTum,  probably  B.  m^ntanaDf  but  spodn  e  i  UuuAlciont 
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ENSILAQE. 
It  ia  i^d  thftt  tbere  if  nothing  netr  andcr  the  foa,  ftnd  klthoofth 
■ecuring  green  eropt  b^  prMerrfttioQ  in  the  lilo  is  of  lerj  uicient 
date,  ;et  tbe  practice  hai  Teeentlj  been  recmcitaled,  ftnd  to  ill 
appearance*  trill  eTentnallj  prore  not  onlj  inlcraiting  in  ita 
detail!  of  management  to  ths  amatenr,  but  of  large  practical 
benefit  to  the  home  fanner,  aa  owner*  of  estatea  bare  nsoallf 
parki  or  pastnrea  nhereon  herdi  of  cattle  and  iheep  are  main- 
tained both  in  aammer  and  winter  either  bj  grazing  or  preaerred 
prodacB.  In  taking  tbe  Gist  glance  at  this  tnbject  it  aeemt  more 
practicable  in  the  bands  of  thoee  lepieteDting  the  management 
of  the  estates  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  than  bj  the  occnpjing 
tenants  of  farms  passessiog  oa\j  limited  means  at  command, 
espeoialljr  as  man;  of  the  siloa  (hat  are  recommended  are  sipensire 
in  fonnatioo.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  place  the  snbjeet  before 
them  in  sach  a  manner  that  both  may  be  enabled  to  benefit  by 
the  system  and  details  of  management  which  we  are  prepared 
to  praeticall;  ezplaia.  There  is  one  important  point  to  be  re- 
membered, that  it  is  not  upon  all  farms  that  tbe  syilem  nnder 
notice  is  required.  For  instance,  it  will  no  doubt  be  less  reqnired 
on  those  farms  where  no  dairy  cows  are  maintained ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  espeoiall;  adapted  for  many  of  those  fltie  graiing  farma 
in  the  midland  and  western  counties,  man;  of  which  possess  bnt 
little  or  no  arable  land  in  connection  with  the  holding,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  are  anable  to  procure  root  crops  for 
feeding  daring  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Jn  tbe  latter 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ensilage  gives  a  better  material 
for  a  butter  dairy  than  anything  which  can  be  obtained  withont 
pnrcbase.  In  fact,  In  many  dairies  the  difficulty  of  proriding,  on 
the  purely  pastare  farms,  of  food  best  adapted  tor  the  production 
of  either  good  milk  or  batter  is  so  great  and  so  ezpensiie  that 
it  almoet  necessitated  the  damaging  aystem  of  letting  the  cowa 
go  dry  for  BCTcral  months  in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  This  ia  a 
serious  eril,  detrimental  to  the  welfare,  safety,  and  condition  of 
the  cows,  and  also  to  proBtable  management. 


If 
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After  these  prefatory  remarks  we  will  proceed  to  give  the  best 
information  upon  oar  sabject,  which  we  have  obtained  from  the 
best  sources  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  past  two  years  in 
which  it  has  been  tried  by  experiments.  The  results  attained 
will  not  yet  settle  the  question  entirely  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  but  will  go  far  to  induce  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  perseveriog  farmers  and  others  to  improve  as  much  as  possible 
npon  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Ensilage  may  well  be  described  as  the  preservation  of  various 
kinds  of  green  fodder,  such  as  grass  of  pastures,  water  meadows, 
and  the  produce  also  of  the  arable  land,  like  Clover,  Lucerne,  Aye 
Grass,  aftermath,  Maize,  and  other  forage  plants  iu  a  state  by 
which  they  will  contain  nearly  the  same  properties  and  feeding 
value  as  when  brought  fresh  from  the  field  in  a  green  state  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  We  will  take  first  for  consideration 
the  making  of  the  silo,  which  If,  in  fact,  a  pit  underground,  or  a 
waterproof  tank  either  partly  or  wholly  above  ground.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  beat  constructed  silos  upon  the  most  durable  prin- 
ciple will  be  most  desirable  for  those  who  can  afford  the  cost  and 
necessary  expenditure ;  because,  when  properly  constructed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  last  for  many  years  with  but 
small  repairs.  As  regards  material,  we  think  the  best  and  most 
durable,  as^well  as  reasonable  in  first  cost,  will  be  concrete  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  thickness  for  the  side?,  ends,  and  floor,  but  faced 
inside  with  cement.  In  order  to  offer  a  smooth  surface  to  the  sub- 
stances buried,  and  at  the  same  time  insuriog  the  well  being 
watertight  either  from  within  or  from  without.  The  soil  in  which 
the  silo  may  be  coustructed  should  be  quite  dry,  or  otherwise 
drained  to  prevent  injury  and  decay  to  the  walls  on  the  outside 


Fig.  67.— DUTCH   BlRlT  AH]>   SiLO. 
A,  Bam ;  B,  Silo ;  o,  D,  Concrete. 

Opinions  still  differ  as  to  the  most  convenient  width,  depth,  and 
length  of  the  pit  or  tank,  whether  built  under  the  ground  level  or 
above  it.  We  think  the  best  size  will  be  found  to  be  about  12  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  deep,  but  the  length  of  the  tank  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  question  of  the  quantity  of  fodder  to  be  buried.  In 
case  of  large  quantities,  then  convenience  dictates  that  there 
should  be  divisions,  if  continued  for  any  considerable  distance, 
say  16  or  20  feet  for  them ;  each  tank  wonld  then  be  15  feet 
long,  12  feet  wide,  and  12  deep,  placed  in  continuation  end  for  end, 
or  at  a  reasonable  distance  apart  side  by  side,  with  room  for 
cartage  between  them. 

The  sides  of  the  tank  it  is  recommended  should  be  constructed 
with  a  slight  slope  outwards,  or  "  batter  '*  as  it  is  called,  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  tne  foot,  so  that  the  tank  may  be  rather  widest  at 
the  top.  The  object  of  this  is  to  obtain  compactness  in  the  mass 
of  ensilage  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  air ;  and  as  the  fodder  sinks 
the  sloping  sides  will  allow  the  weights  at  top  to  sink  also  and 
assist  in  rendering  the  mass  more  solid  by  giving  more  effect  to 
the  pressure  used  at  the  top  of  whatever  materials  it  may  be 
formed.  These  may  consist  of  2-inch  wooden  planks  and  blocks 
of  concrete  not  over  75  lbs.  each,  or  earth  laid  thereon.  We  prefer 
the  latter,  especially  as  the  covering  to  the  silo  may  wdl  be 
covered  like  a  Dutch  bam  with  corrugated  iron  roof,  such  as 
recommended  by  Pearson  k,  Company  of  Glasgow,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure.  So  that  after  filling  the  silo 
with  the  green  forage  the  space  above,  15  feet  up  to  the  eaves 
may  be  occupied  with  hay  or  com  at  harvest  time ;  and  when 
the  silo  is  covered  with  earth  the  horses  would  in  that  case 
find  a  footing  for  drawing  in  the  loaded  carts.  We  must  further 
state  that  as  green  fodder  yields  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  juice 
in  the  silo,  the  floor  should  be  made  with  a  slight  incline  towards 
one  end,  and  a  small  well-hole  will  be  useful  to  hold  the  liquor 
which  escapes  from  the  ensilage  at  the  lowest  end.  This  may  be 
emptied  first  by  reaching  in  and  removing  the  mass,  and  may  be 
used  aa  a  nutritious  liquor,  mixed  or  diluted  with  water,  for  the 
daily  cows.    The  advantage  of  not  making  the  silos  ledger  than 


the  cattle  require,  and  of  which  they  can  consume  the  contents 
within  a  few  days  or  a  week,  is  correct  management,  because  the 
ensilage  would  generally  become  mouldy  and  distasteful  if  not 
used  within  the  time  named.  This  fact  must  therefore  decide  the 
best  size  for  the  silo. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  practice  of  ancient  date — ^namely, 
<3igging  ft  pit  in  dry  soil,  such  as  sand  without  stones,  firm  clay, 
or  chalk,  for  storing  corn,  &c.,  in  Asia.  This  plan  is  common 
amongst  the  small  or  tenant  farmers  of  the  interior  of  America 
for  storage  of  green  fodder  and  vegetables,  such  as  Cabbages. 
The  plan  is  to  dig  and  excavate  the  soil  8  feet  wide,  8  feet  deep, 
and  of  proportionate  length,  the  ensilage  to  be  well  trodden  down 
but  not  cut  into  chaff— except  in  the  case  of  Maize  with  coarse 
stalks — whether  it  is  composed  of  coarse  prairie  grass.  Clover, 
Bye,  &c. ;  but  before  covering  with  earth,  fem  or  straw  ia  laid 
over  the  ensilage.  The  earth  may  then  be  made  up  in  a  conical 
form,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  weighting  and  coni- 
pressing  the  mass  and  shedding  the  water  from  the  silos.  In  this 
way,  also.  Potatoes,  Mangold,  Carrots,  and  other  roots  are  stored 
during  the  winter,  and  it  answers  well  in  a  climate  where  the 
frost  is  often  much  more  intense  than  in  England.  Cabbages  are 
placed  in  layers  with  their  roots  upwards,  and  then  covered  with 
less  earth  than  is  required  for  Potatoes.  An  American  farmer 
tells  us  that  the  Cabbages,  especially  the  best  Drumhead  Savoys, 
keep  very  sweet  and  perfect  for  three  or  four  months.  We  name 
these  latter  plans  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  cannot  afford 
the  expensive  silos  now  becoming  fashionable  amongst  the  highest 
and  wealthy  class  of  farmers  and  dairymen. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

HoTU  Labour,— YmW  employment  for  the  horses  has  been  the  rule 
of  late,  and  if  the  weather  continues  fine  the  frosty  mommss, 
which  nad  hindered  the  plough  for  a  time,  will  probably  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  land  work  more  easily  and  facilitate  the  seed- 
ing of  various  crops.  Although  we  lost  much  time  throughout  the 
winter  and  much  land  could  not  be  sown  in  due  season  with  Wheat, 
yet  during  this  month  the  seed  has  gone  in  well,  because  the  ground 
was  generally  damp,  which  is  favourable  for  Wheat-sowing  at  any 
time  if  the  seed  can  be  properly  buried  and  the  land  worked  off  in 
good  form.  It  sometimes  happens  when  the  winter  has  been  favour- 
able that  the  month  of  March  is  unpropitious,  and  in  our  farm 
memorandums  for  the  year  1862  we  note  that  the  teams  of  horses 
only  did  three  days'  work  on  the  land  during  that  month.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  case  the  last  part  of  tms  month  proves  dry  the 
prospect  of  the  Wheat  crop  will  improve. 

We  continue  sowing  White  Victoria  Oats,  the  sample  being  good 
and  weighing  over  45  tbs.  per  bushel.  The  Early  Dun  Peas,  also,  are 
now  being  sown  in  good  season.  The  land  for  Potatoes  is  now  being 
prepared,  so  that  planting  of  the  second  early  varieties^  may  be  com- 
menced, the  early  sorts  having  been  put  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
From  this  time  the  Magnum  Bonum  will  be  the  sort  to  plant  upon  all 
dry  and  friable  loamy  soils,  after  that  the  Champion,  ^th  of  these 
sorts  produce  much  haulm  and  foliage  when  highly  manured.  We 
must  therefore  call  attention  to  an  excellent  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manuring  in  this  Journal  March  16th.  It  indicates  a  new 
departure  in  manuring  for  second  early  and  late  varieties  as  regards 
manuring,  illustrating  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  kainit  or  the 
Gkrman  potash  salts  and  superphosphate,  only  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  each  of 
these  manures  being  required  to  produce  full  crops  of  excellent 
quality  j  indeed,  much  better  than  when  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
guano  had  been  added.  It  is  not  stated  the  distance  between  the 
rows  at  which  the  sets  were  planted.  Therefore  we  assume  that  the 
sets  may  be  put  closer  than  we  stated  as  our  practice  last  week — 
namely,  86  inches,  and  18  inches  in  the  Unes.  We  infer,  also,  that 
nearly  all  sorts  which  yield  but  little  foliage,  but  the  early  varieties 
in  particular,  will  bear  a  full  dressing,  such  as  we  recommend  through 
our  own  experience — viz.,  2  cwt.  of  kainit  and  8  or  4  cwL  of  the  best 
Peruvian  guano  mixed  per  acre. 

As  we  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  time  for  drilling  Mangold  seed, 
we  recommend  the  early  season  as  the  best,  especially  for  the  slow- 
growing  sorts  like  the  Golden  Tankard,  which  contains  the  greatest 
feeding  value  of  any  sort  grown  for  cattle-feeding.  It  is,  however, 
objected  that  the  roots  do  not  come  so  large  nor  produce  such  heavy 
weights  per  acre  as  the  Yellow  Globe  and  Long  Bed,  but  this  is  to  be 
improved  upon  by  leaving  the  plants  nearer  together  in  the  rows  and 
early  sowing.  It  is  even  recommended  by  some  growers  as  a  good 
plan  to  grow  alternate  lines  of  Long  Bed  and  Golden  Tankard.  But 
m  alternate  culture  we  should  prefer  to  grow  Golden  Tankard  and 
Bed  Intermediate  Carrot  in  alternate  rows. 

Live  5<oc*.— Sheep,  especially  ewes  and  lambs,  have  improved  of 
late :  both  mutton  and  lamb  are  selling  at  high  prices,  and  will  reward 
the  farmer  for  good  and  careful  management.  Upon  grazmg  land, 
and  especially  the  vale  farms  whereon  the  lambs  are  usually  sold  at 
light  weights,  they  may  now  with  probable  advantage  beheld  on  and 
made  up  to  the  weight  of  9  or  10  stones  of  8  lbs.,  and  pay  better  than 
by  selling  them  as  usual  at  10  lbs. or  12  lbs.  per  quarter.  Bullocks 
of  all  ages,  from  two  years  and  over,  will  now  pay  well  for  breedmg 
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as  well  as  feeding.  Those  which  have  been  held  on  for  two  jean  of 
age  will  not  only  pay  well  for  feeding  under  cover  in  consequence  of 
their  growing  as  well  as  fattening,  out  they  attain  the  weights  re- 
quired by  the  butchers,  about  90  or  100  stones,  at  a  period  when 
cattle  are  not  usually  obtainable  from  the  grazing  districts  of  the 
midland  or  western  counties.  We  have  now  strong  hope  that  we 
may  hare  a  diy  and  favourable  summer  after  a  cycle  of  eight  wet 
seasons,  such  a  cycle  as  we  have  never  known  before  during  the  past 
sixty  years.  Btul  farmers  may  have  a  care  in  feedine  the  grass 
lands  with  sheep,  either  in  the  irrigated  meadows  or  low-lying  strong 
.land  pastures,  for  even  after  a  dry  summer  the  autumn  rains  fre- 
quently fall  heavy  and  render  the  pastures  unsafe,  for  the  sheep  wUl 
take  in  the  fluke,  and  should  seldom  be  trusted  on  such  pastures  after 
midsummer. 


SOIL-EXHAUSTION— STRONG-GROWING  POTATOES. 

Therb  is  one  thing  about  diseMe-iesisting  Potatoes  that  most 
be  apparent  to  all — they  are  all  exceedingly  strong  growers,  and 
are  possessed  of  capital  foimginff  powers,  so  mnch  so  that  they 
are  certain  to  ntilise  every  particle  of  available  plant-food  that  is 
within  their  reach.  This  foraging  power  has  been  hitherto  looked 
on  by  the  majority  of  fanners  as  an  evil,  for  experience  has 
proved  that  after  a  heavy  crop  of  roots  and  tops  ordinary  soil  with 
ordinary  treatment  will  give  inferior  crops  of  com.  But  is  this 
necessarily  the  'case  7  Are  snch  strong-growing  Potatoes  as 
Champion  and  Magnam  Bonnm  exhausters  of  the  soil,  robbers  and 
dissipators  of  plant-food  Y  Nine  out  of  every  ten  farmers  would 
answer — **  Yes,"  but  undoubtedly  the  nine  wonld  be  wrong,  as  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  show. 

That  strong-growing  Potatoes  yield  the  best  crops,  extirpate 
weeds,  and  by  reason  of  their  strong  roots  leave  the  soil  finely 
pulverised,  is  recognised  and  placed  to  their  credit  But  we 
submit  that  these  acknowledged  good  points  do  not  embrace  all 
the  good  points  of  strong-growing  Potatoes.  One  other  onght  to 
be  added— they  are  conservers  of  plant-food.  Instead  of  robbing 
and  dissipating,  they  organise,  store  up,  and  save  what  under 
ordinary  conditions  would  be  lost.  That  mnch  more  is  removed 
from  the  land  in  a  heavy  crop  than  in  a  small  one  is  evident  and 
requires  no  proof.  That  ten  tons  of  Champions  or  Magnnms  will 
take  twice  as  much  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  from 
the  soil  as  will  five  tons  of  Regents  or  Paterson*s  Victorias  will 
be  admitted.  In  this  sense  Magnum  Bonnm  will  certainly  rob 
the  soil,  and,  by  so  mnch,  leave  it  poorer.  But  poverty  so  caused 
is  not  grudged,  for  the  crop  afforos  the  means  for  restoring  the 
fertility.  None  care  to  husband  the  soirs  resources  by  lessening 
the  crop. 

But  there  ih  the  useless  portion — the  tops.  If  Magnum  Bonnms 
yield  twice  the  weight  of  tubers  that  Regents  or  Victorias  do, 
they  give  three  times  as  mnch  tops.  Not  only  so,  but  these  tops 
go  on  growing  and  taking  from  the  soil  weeks  and  even  months 
after  the  earlier  kinds  have  either  ripened  off  or  decayed  because 
of  disease.  After  this  happens  the  land  is  in  the  condition  of  bare 
fallow.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  qualify  that  statement  by  saying 
it  is  much  more  subject  to  loss,  for  while  bare  fallow  is  not 
manured,  green  fallow  is,  and  as  weakly-g^wing  Potatoes  are 
poor  foragers  they  leave  much  manure  unnse  1.  Now  nnder  snch 
conditions  there  is  mnch  waste  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
manure. 

Let  us  glance  at  what  happens  on  bare  fallow.  It  gains 
nearly  7  Ibj.  of  nitrogen  from  the  rain  that  fallii  on  it ;  but  the 
same  rain  washes  out  fully  40  lbs.,  which  is  lost  On  cropped 
land  this  loss  is  very  much  less,  because  the  nitrates  are  utilised 
as  fast  as  they  are  formed.  In  the  case  of  crops  early  ripe  or 
early  removed  there  is  always  a  heavy  autumn  and  winter  loss, 
because  it  is  found  that  nitrates  are  most  rapidly  formed  in 
autumn.  Now,  nitrogen  as  found  in  organised  matter,  or  even  as 
ammonia,  is  not  subject  to  this  loss — it  is  only  when  changed  to 
nitrate  that  the  loss  occurs.  This  change  is  always  proceeding, 
but  more  rapidly  in  warm  than  in  cold  soil.  Hence  the  change  is 
most  rapid  after  midsummer. 

Now  this  loss  is  a  serious  matter.  Nitrogen  is  worth,  and  costs 
in  the  market,  £100  a  ton.  How  are  we  to  save  it  7  The  old 
way  was  to  grow  a  late  crop  of  some  rapid-growing  plant  and  to 
plough  it  in.  This  was  called  green  manuring.  It  is  a  very  good 
plan  too  ;  and  if  farmers  and  gardeners  wonld  sow  early-cleared 
land  with  this  end  in  view  they  wonld  certainly  save  money, 
for  a  penny  saved  is  quite  as  good  as  a  penny  gained,  and  a  pound 
of  nitrogen  so  saved  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  buying 
that  pound. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  is  least  on  pasture  land,  and  next  on  land 
occupied  with  Mangolds  and  Turnips,  simply  because  these  go  on 
using  up  the  nitrates  formed  late.  No  exact  experiments  that  we 
know  of  have  been  conducted  to  show  what  is  the  autumn  and 


winter  loss  of  nitrates  after  a  crop  of  Magnum  Bonnm  compared 
with  that  after  one  of  Regents  or  other  early  sort.  A  good  guide 
is  afforded  by  the  crop  that  follows.  It  is  always,  when  nothing 
is  done  to  balance  the  fertility,  small — so  small  that  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  concluding  that  the  strong-growing  shaws  are  more  con- 
servative of  nitrogen  than  even  Mangolds  or  Turnips.  In  other 
words,  nothing  wUl  so  save  from  loss  valoable  manure  as  will  a 
crop  of  strong-growing  Potatoes.  But,  of  course,  this  will  avafl 
us  nothing  if  we  do  not  utilise  this  nitrogen.  If  the  shaws  are 
carted  off  the  field  and  heaped  up  anywhere  out  of  the  way  for 
tretf  as  is  by  far  too  common  a  practice,  or  burnt,  as  is  certain 
almost  to  be  the  other  course  adopted,  we,  of  course,  get  rid  of 
this  saved  material,  and  decidedly  in  snch  a  case  the  land  is 
robbed  and  the  plant-food  dissipated.  But  this  is  a  terrible,  a 
ruinous  mistake.  What  would  we  think  of  the  man  who,  having 
a  great  crop  of  straw,  burnt  or  tumbled  it  into  a  hole  out  of  his 
way  7  We  should  think  him  mad.  But  when  it  is  done  in  the 
case  of  Potato  haulm  nobody  seems  to  tiiink  it  wrong.  Properly 
treated  big  crops  of  shaws  may  be  utilised  as  the  most  profitable 
of  green  manurings,  the  most  effectual  savers  of  slippery  nitrates. 

The  haulm  of  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonnm  Potatoes  cannot 
be  ploughed  in  as  can  a  thick  swud  of  Rape  or  Clover.  They 
can,  however,  be  put  up  with  or  Jinary  manure  fermented,  rotted, 
and  then  applied  to  the  land.  We  could  name  one  northern  faroier 
who  thus  uses  his  Potato  haulm  with  much  benefit  to  his  purse. 
He  used  to  dress  his  com  land  in  spring  with  superphosphate, 
potash  salts,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  TYom  gave  him  first-class 
crops  on  very  poor  soil.  First-class  crops  meant  much  straw, 
much  straw  meant  many  cattle,  and  many  cattle  meant  much 
manure.  This  farmyard  manure  was  liberally  applied  to  the 
Potato  and  Turnip  crops.  Bat  since  he  began  to  grow  these 
strong-growing  Potatoes  he  has  partly  reversed  this  order  of 
manuring.  A  half  manuring  of  oidinary  manure  is  now  given  to 
Potatoes  and  Turnips,  and  in  addition,  the  former  are  treated  to  a 
mixture  of  potash  salts  and  phosphates,  the  Turnips  to  phosphates 
only.  But  the  Potato  topaare  made  up  into  large  heaps  as  soon 
as  tiie  crop  is  lifted,  with  as  much  long  manure  as  makes  the  heap 
heat  moderately,  and  as  much  urine  from  the  tanks  as  makes  it 
moist  A  month  or  two  afterwards  this  is  cut  into  thin  slices 
with  a  hay  knife,  driven  out  and  spread  in  fitMiy  weather,  and 
ploughed  in  as  soon  after  as  possible  on  his  com  land.  Oats 
follow  Potatoes ;  Barley,  Tumips.  By  this  means  he  finds  that 
though  he  sells  more  off  the  farm  in  the  form  of  Potatoes,  com, 
and  cattle,  he  gives  no  more  stableyard  manure  than  formerly, 
buys  a  third  less  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  yet  he  has  better  crops 
than  before.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  he  has  learned  to  save 
what  others  waste ;  and  that,  so  far  from  strong-growing  crops 
being  wasters  of  plant-food,  they  are  sarers. 

We  intended  saying  something  in  this  paper  on  the  special 
wants  of  special  crops  and  the  peculiarities  of  different  soils; 
but  we  fear  the  editorial  scissors,  and  stop. — S.  H. 

[We  wUl  make  room  for  matter  of  the  kind  indicated.] 
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18th.— Faff  and  dry,  but  not  very  bright. 

19tb. — Fine  nntil  noon,  afterwards  rain. 

20th.— Fair,  but  overcast. 

Slst.— Dry,  dull,  and  cold  ;  moonlight  night. 

SSnd.— Slight  sun  in  early  morning ;  bright  oold  day,  with  sbnong  N.E.  wind. 

33rd.- Fine,  with  very  bright  sunshine  and  cold  wind. 

24th.— Fine  and  bright,  showers  of  sleet  in  evening. 

The  temperature  continues  ezoeptionally  low.  The  avenge  for  the  past  three 
weeks  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  coldest  part  of  January,  and  the 
minimum  on  Saturday  (22*4°)  is  the  coldest  this  year.  The  barometer  was»  how- 
ever, falling  rapidly  on  Saturday  evening.— O.  J.  BTMOHS. 
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MELON  CULTUEE   IN  POTS. 

<  qHEBE  are  men  Trho  hold  tbe  opinion  that 

(  6     good  Gi&pes  are  more  easily  grown  tiian 

4     good  MeloDH,  and  I  am  inclmed  to  agree 
r     with  them  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
'      there  are  Melons  and  Melons.     To  be 
I  ^      plain,  there   are    some  grown    that  are 

I  most  delicious,  and  there  are  many  grown, 

and  these  far  outnumber  the  former,  which 
positively  unfit  to  eat.  Who  has  not  heard 
•■"  visitors  to  private  gardens  observe  when  seeing 
a  crop  of  Melons,  "Oh!  I  do  not  like  Melons ? " 
ThoBe  who  mafae  the  remark  in  my  presence  are  gene- 
rally asked  if  they  have  ever  tasted  a  good  one.  At 
one  time  I  used  to  imagine  that  the  judges  at  exhi- 
bitions mnst  experience  great  difficulty  in  awarding 
the  prizes  for  Melons,  especially  where  many  are  staged. 
In  reality  there  is  little  dif&ciUty  about  the  matter,  as 
not  one. tenth  require  a  second  taste.  Grapes  which 
arc  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  win  a  prize  may  yet  be  of 
excellent  table  quality,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  with 
Melons,  and  therefore  if  we  say  good  Grapes  are  more 
easih-  grown  than  good  Melons  we  do  not  err. 

Why  so  many  fail  to  grow  Melons  to  perfection  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  as  after  all  they  can  be,  and  are, 
frequently  grown  sorprisingly  well  by  comparative 
novices  in  a  variety  of  soils  and  under  various  condi- 
tions. Borne  grow  Melons  in  turfy  loam  with  and 
without  manure  mixed  with  it ;  others  in  loam  taken 
from  nnder  the  turf,  not  because  they  prefer  it,  but 
because  the  turf  must  be  returned  in  order  to  preserve 
appearances ;  and  others  have  to  be  content  with  ordi- 
nary garden  soil.  They  are  amenable  to  honse,  pit, 
and  frame  culture,  and  may  be  planted  in  mounds  of 
soil,  in  temporary  brick  pits,  in  boxes  and  pots,  and  in 
every  case  suooess  may  result.  The  fact  is,  with 
Melons,  in  common  with  other  popular  plants  and  fruits, 
certain  composts,  positions,  and  temperatures  may  be 
desirable,  but  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  everything 
really  depending  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  cultivator. 
I  am  very  fond  of  growing  Melons,  and  have  tried 
various  schemes  with  varying  success  rather  than  be 
without  them,  consequently  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
advice  on  the  subject.  I  propose  to  dwell  briefly  upon 
several  methods  of  culture  rather  than  confine  myself 
-  exclusively  to  that  which  I  may  think  the  best,  well 
knowing  that  what  is  possible  in  one  case  is  impossible 
in  another,  and  by  induding  all  I  may  perhaps  benefit 
a  greater  niuuber.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  Melons 
have  been  so  extensively  grown  in  houses,  as  formerly 
they  were  principally  grown  in  pits  and  frames.  The 
latter  stiuctures  are  still  utilised  for  them  by  perhaps 


the  majority,  but  as  the  systems  pursued  must  neces- 
sarily differ  they  may  well  be  included  in  separate 
conomunioations . 

Considerable  pains  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the 
plants  for  all  methods  of  culture.  We  sow  the  seed 
singly  in  8-inoh  pots,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  of 
loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  70°,  and  watered  H  the  soil  is 
dry.  Excessive  moisture  In  the  case  of  the  earliest 
sowings  is  apt  to  rot  the  seed,  neither  do  the  seedlings 
require  much  water  at  the  roots  for  the  first  few  days. 
When  in  rough  leaf  they  are  supported  with  stakes 
and  raised  on  the  beds  or  stood  on  the  walls,  thus 
bringing  them  nearer  the  glass  and  much  strengthen- 
ing them.  We  always  try  to  avoid  giving  the  plants 
a  cheek  in  any  way,  and  therefore  should  they  be  in 
advance  of  their  intended  site  they  are  shifted  into 
6-inch  pots,  employing  soil  previously  warmed  and 
composed  of  loam  and  a  little  manure.  In  this  manner 
they  continue  to  improve,  and  when  finally  planted 
are  soon  well  established.  We  endeavour  to  raise 
more  than  are  required,  but  do  not  keep  the  weakest 
surplus  plants  standing  about  in  a  semi-starved  state 
with  the  idea  of  utilising  them  for  a  later  crop,  a  by- 
no-means  uncommon  proceeding.  Far  better  it  is  to 
raise  a  fresh  batch  of  plants  and  keep  these  growing 
and  clear  of  any  other  kind  of  plants  which  may  he 
in  sect- infested.  None  but  clean  plants  should  be 
commenced  with,  as  Melons  must  be  kept  free  of  the 
insect  pests,  to  which  they  arc  peculiarly  liable,  as  much 
as  possible  if  success  is  to  be  assured. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  plant  a  whole  house  at  one 
time,  neither  is  it  advisable  where  space  is  limited  and 
the  supply  required  to  be  regular.  If  we  put  out  a 
dozen  plants  at  once,  no  matter  how  many  varieties 
are  included,  there  is  eventually  almost  certain  to  be 
an  undesirable  supply — too  many  ripe  at  once,  whereas 
if  the  grower  had  made  three  sowings  and  plantings, 
say  at  fortnightly  intervals,  this  would  have  been 
avoided.  No  difference  whatever  need  be  made  in  the 
atmosphere  and  temperature  of  the  house  at  the  ripen- 
ing stage,  but  rather  less  water  may  be  given  at  the 
roots  of  the  most  forward  without  affecting  those 
swelling  off  their  fruits.  We  devote  three  houses 
principally  to  Melons,  the  plants  for  the  earliest  crop 
being  obtained  from  seed  sown  about  the  middle  of 
January,  Eind  these  arc  in  their  fruiting  quarters  at 
the  end  of  February.  The  next  were  raised  three  weeks 
later,  and  this  season  were  planted  March  15th,  while 
the  last  batch  were  sown  about  the  same  date.  All 
are  supposed  to  perfect  two  or  more  crops  each,  and 
we  ought  not  to  have  a  break  in  the  supply  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

Where  space  is  limited,  or  if  variety  be  an  object,  I 
recommend  pot  culture,  this  method  admitting  of  a 
greater  number  of  plants  being  trained  on  a  given 
space,  the  restricted  root-mn  naturally  having  a  cor- 
responding influence  upon  the  top  growth.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  number  of  good  fruits  may  be  secured 
from  a  row  of  plants  in  pots;  indeed,  some  of  our  most 
successful  growers — notably  Mr.  Coleman  at  Eastnor 
Castle  and  Mr.  Austin  at  Ashton  Court — grow  Melons 
extensively  in  pots,  not,  however,  because  space  is 
limited,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
profitable  method.  It  may  be  their  skilful  treatment 
has  most  to  do  with  the  result;  at  any  rate  the  careless 
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cultivator  will  not  succeed  with  them,  as  one  hour^s 
neglect  in  the  matter  of  supplying  the  large  amount 
of  water  plants  in  pots  require  will  undo  the  work  of 
several  weeks.  I  do  not  practise  pot  culture  here,  but 
in  my  previous  situation,  where  house  room  was  more 
limited,  all  our  Melons  were  grown  in  pots.  The  only 
house  available  was  about  12  feet  wide,  low,  span-roofed, 
and  running  from  east  to  west.  Along  the  south  front 
a  pit  about  1  yard  wide  was  formed,  this  enclosing 
pipes  for  bottom  heat.  A  larger  pit  6  feet  wide,  with- 
out bottom  heat,  was  built  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
for  each  portable  staging  was  made,  this  being  used 
dming  the  autumn  and  winter  for  ordinary  plant- 
growing.  In  the  front  pit  a  row  of  Melons  in  pots 
were  disposed  about  1  yard  apart,  the  pots  plunged  in 
a  mixture  of  leaves  and  manure,  and  the  top  growth 
trained  up  the  roof  and  stopped  about  midway  over 
the  pathway  between  the  two  pits.  On  the  opposite 
side  or  the  front  of  the  large  pit  next  the  path  were 
more  Melons  in  pots.  These,  as  will  be  seen,  were  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  glass,  and  were  trained 
obliquely  and  towards  the  glass  on  the  south  side,  the 
upper  part  of  the  trellis  being  2  feet  above  the  termina- 
tion of  the  front  row  of  plants.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
at  the  back  of  the  large  pit  and  trained  up  a  trellis 
attached  to  the  north  roof  of  the  house,  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  house  two  rows  of  Tomatoes  in  boxes  were 
grown.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  crowding  of  crops 
involved  much  labour,  and  the  Cucumbers  especially 
were  not  easily  reached ;  but  in  the  end  we  felt  well 
repaid  for  our  trouble,  as,  in  addition  to  maintaining 
a  good  supply,  we  secured  first  prizes  for  Cucumbers 
and  Melons  at  local  shows,  and  for  Tomatoes  at 
metropolitan  meetings.  I  had  previously  found  that 
Melons  might  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  an  atmosphere 
suitable  for  Cucumbers  or  Pine  Apples.  Bome  of  the 
best  Melons  I  have  yet  seen  were  grown  in  pots  on 
high  back  shelves  in  a  Pine  stove  and  trained  up  the 
roof.  A  strong  heat,  plenty  of  light  rather  than  a 
fierce  sun  heat,  and  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
appears  most  necessary  for  Melons. 

For  shelves  12-inch  pots  should  be  employed,  but  the 
pots  should  be  the  largest  available  when  stood  on 
strong  benches  or  plunged  in  heating  material.  The 
compost  we  prefer  consists  of  fibrous  clayey  loam,  the 
turves  being  cut  rather  thick  and  stored  in  a  heap  for 
at  least  three  months  prior  to  OBe,  and  to  every  two 
bushels  of  this  is  added  when  roughly  broken  up  a 
shovelful  of  lime.  If  poorer  loam  were  necessaxily 
employed  we  should  add  a  little  artificial  manure 
according  to  the  strength  recommended  by  the  vendor. 
A  moderate  amount  of  drainage  only  is  necessary,  over 
this  being  placed  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  soil,  and 
then  more  is  added  and  firmly  rammed  down  so  as  to 
bring  the  ball  of  the  plant  when  in  position  to  within 
4  inches  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  Fine  soil  is  placed  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  roots,  while  the  remaining 
space  is  filled  with  rougher  soil,  which  is  made  as  firm 
as  possible.  The  pot  being  only  filled  to  within  the 
above  depth  of  the  top  permits  of  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  being  given  when  the  crop  commences  swelling. 

I  must  not  omit  cautioning  beginners  against  em- 
ploying cold  soil.  It  should,  prior  to  potting,  be  heated 
to  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  in  which  the 
young  plants  are  growing,  and  to  effect  this  I  know  of 
no  plan  to  equal  that  of  heating  several  bricks  in  a 
furnace  and  burying  these  in  the  heap  of  soil.     The 


balls  of  plants  to  be  shifted  into  fruiting  pots  should  be 
in  a  moist  state,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  satu- 
rate the  surrounding  soil  or  the  roots  will  not  readily 
penetrate  it.  When  in  full  growth  iibundance  of  water, 
always  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  should 
be  supplied,  those  not  plunged  often  requiring  two  or 
three  soakings  daily.  When  the  fruits  are  swelling 
weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  at  every  watering, 
or,  better  still,  an  occasional  spoonful  of  a  good  artificial 
manure  such  as  that  supplied  by  the  Crown  Manure 
Company,  or  Btanden's  Manure,  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  pots  and  carefully  watered  in. 

The  trellis  for  training  may  be  fixed  about  12  inches 
from  the  glass,  the  wires  being  strained  across  the 
house,  and  10  or  12  inches  apart,  or,  as  I  prefer,  two 
rods  may  be  fixed,  one  along  the  front  and  the  other 
about  4  feet  from  this  in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
these  short  lengths  of  wire  may  be  attached.  The 
growths  are  trained  to  within  1  foot  of  the  top  of  the 
trellis  before  the  point  of  the  leading  shoot  is  pinched 
out.  All  the  leaves  on  the  main  stem  should  be  pre- 
served intact,  but  the  side  shoots  formed  below  the  trellis 
should  be  rubbed  out  as  fast  as  they  appear,  as  in  this 
case  they  heal  quickly,  whereas  if  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  out  there  is  the  danger 
of  bleeding  and  eventual  injury  to  the  stems  from  the 
spread  of  the  canker  thus  caused.  The  main  growth 
up  the  trellis  will  form  abundance  of  side  shoots,  which 
also  should  be  early  thinned  out  where  at  all  crowded. 
I^  early  every  lateral  will  produce  fertile  blooms,  which 
should  be  impregnated  when  four  or  more  are  expanded 
at  the  same  time.  Pinch  back  the  shoots  at  the  first 
joint  beyond  the  fert.ile  blossom,  and  do  not  syringe 
when  these  are  being  set.  Maintain  a  temperature  as 
near  as  possible  to  70^  by  night,  to  rise  in  the  day- 
time to  85^  with  air.  Further  cultural  details  wUl 
follow.  Nearly  every  variety  is  adapted  for  fruiting  in 
pot8,  but  the  old  Victory  of  Bath  is  early  and  good, 
and  I  much  like  Colston  Bassett,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
and  William  Tiilery,  green-fleshed;  with  Blenheim 
Orange    and    Beid's    Hybrid,   scarlet -fleshed. — W. 

laOULDEN. 


MAKING  AND  RENOVATING  LAWNS. 
{Continued  from  page  156.) 

The  ground  having  been  prepared  and  levelled,  it  will 
further  be  necessary  to  bring  the  surface  into  good  tilth, 
whether  it  is  to  be  laid  with  turf  or  sown  with  grass  seeds.  If 
the  ground  be  poor  it  will  be  desirable  to  apply  a  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure,  and  point  it  in  with  a  fork.  After  this 
the  ground  should  when  the  surface  ia  dry  be  trodden  well  and 
raked,  so  as  to  produce  an  even  surface.  Obnoxious  weeds,  such 
as  RanunculuB  repens,  Plantain,  Dandelion,  Docks,  Knot  and 
Couch  Grass,  it  is  needless  to  point  out,  should  be  rooted  out 
and  cleared  away,  also  any  rough  stones. 

The  next  consideration  is  whether  to  lay  turf  or  sow  grass 
seeds.  If  good  turf  can  be  had  this  will  afford  a  satisfactory 
result  in  a  shorter  time  than  sowing  seeds,  but  few  care  to 
sacrifice  their  best  turf  even  for  a  lawn.  Where  turf  cannot 
he  had  from  better  places  than  roadsides  it  would  be  prefer- 
ably left  there  along  with  its  numerous  weeds  and  coarse 
grasses.  Good  turf,  however,  being  obtainable,  it  should  be 
properly  cut.  All  the  turves  should  be  of  an  equal  thickness 
and  size,  about  3  feet  long  and  1  foot  broad,  cutting  it  as  level 
and  as  square  as  possible,  otherwise  the  work  will  be  more 
tedious  and  indifferently  performed.  If  there  be  any  great 
inequali.y  in  a  turf  place  it  aside  for  piecing,  as  more  "time  is 
flpent  in  adjusting  a  badly  cut  turf  than  is  needed  to  lay  a 
dozen  proper  ones.    When  the  turves  are  all  laid,  or,  if  the 
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ground  be  extensive,  when  a  good  portion  is  done,  a  turf- 
bealer  must  be  used  to  beat  down  any  inequalities  and  join  the 
root  side  of  the  turves  with  the  soil.  After  this  roll  it  with  the 
heaviest  roller  at  command.  If  the  weather  be  dry  water  well 
after  beating,  and  when  the  surface  is  dried  sufficiently  roll  it 
again.  The  watering  will  need  to  be  repeated  if  the  weather 
prove  ^»  for  drought  will  cause  the  turves  to  shrink  and 
curl.  The  best  season  to  turf  is  in  the  autumn,  in  mild 
weather  during  winter;  and  in  the  spring  before  much  growth  is 
made,  as  it  *hen  has  the  benefit  of  the  cooler  aid  moister 
atmosphere. 

So  limited  being  the  supply  of  really  gocd  turf  and  such 
good  and  clean  grass  seeds  are  now  furnished  by  the 
principal  seedsmen,  that  it  is  truly  astonishing  what  fine 
lawns  are  formed  in  a  few  months  by  sowing  the  mixtures, 
which  are  assorted  so  as  to  suit  every  description  of  soil 
and  location.  As  one  ha^ang  had  long  and  rather  extensive 
experience  in  forming  lawns  by  sowing  grass  seeds  both  in 
mixtures  and  in  obtaining  the  seeds  separately,  and  apportion- 
mg  the  quantities  of  each  as  seemed  best  suited  to  oiiferent 
soils,^  I  consider  that  good  mixtures  are  not  only  the  cheapest 
but  in  many  cases  superior  in  result  to  any  that  can  be  formed 
by  private  individuals. 

The  greatest  evil  in  sowing  grass  seed  to  form  a  lawn,  &c., 
18  the  insufficiency  of  the  quantity  used.  Sometimes  the  quantity 
18  as  low  as  40  lbs.,  and,  omitting  Clovers,  rarely  exceeds  50  lbs. 
per  acre.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  good  sward  quickly, 
and  although  it  may  ultimately  form  one,  the  turf  is  both 
rough  and  open  for  some  time,  not  standing  well  for  cutting 
either  with  the  machine  or  scythe,  and  the  growth  of  weeds  is 
considerably  encouraged.  With  properly  prepared  ground,  a 
suitable  and  full  quantity  of  seeds  duly  sown  and  cared  for,  a 
good  lawn  may  be  formed  by  the  middle  of  the  first  season 
supeaior  in  appearance  to  a  lawn  formed  by  laying  turf  ;  but 
it  will  not,  of  course,  stand  the  same  amount  of  wear.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  quick  and  certain  result  there  must  not  be  any 
parsimony  in  seed.  The  quantity  should  not  be  less  than 
60  lbs.  per  acre,  and  may  be  apportioned  as  follows,  which, 
though  rather  expensive  at  first,  has  proved  thoroughly  satis- 
factory :— Cynosurus  cristatus  (Crested  Dog's-tail),  16  lbs.  ; 
Festuca  duriuscula  (Hard  Fescue),  8  lbs.  ;  Festuca  tenuifolia 
(Fine-leaved  Fescue),  8  lbs. ;  Lolium  perenne  tenue  (Fine- 
leaved  Perennial  Rye  Grass),  20  lbs. ;  Poa  nemoralis  (Wood 
Meadow  Grass),  2  lbs.  ;  Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens  (Ever- 
green Wood  Meadow  Grass),  4  lbs.  ;  Poa  trivialis  (Rough- 
staJked  Meadow  Grass),  2  fts. 

If  the  lawn  is  to  be  used  for  tennis,  &c.,  add  4  lbs.  of 
Cynosurus  cristatus  and  4  lbs.  Festuca  dm-iuscula,  reducing  the 
Lolium  perenne  to  12  lbs.  and  the  Clover  to  4  lbs. ;  White 
Clover  (Trifolium  repens)  and  2  lbs.  Suckling  Clover  (Trifolium 
minus)  will  be  ample.  For  an  ordinary  lawn  8  lbs.  Trifolium 
repens  and  2  lbs.  Suckling  Clover  will  be  necessary.  Where 
the  ground  is  shaded  by  trees  substitute  Poa  nemoralis  and  its 
variety  for  similar  quantities  of  the  two  Festucas,  not,  how- 
ever, excluding  them,  but  reducing  their  quantities  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  shade.  On  light  soils  Avena  flavescens  may 
be  added  to  the  extent  of  2  lbs.,  Festuca  rubra  4  lbs.,  and  Lotus 
comiculatus  minor  (Birdsfoot  Trefoil)  to  the  extent  of  1  lb.  in 
lieu  of  3  lbs.  White  Clover,  the  Perennial  Rye  Grass  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  additions  of  Avena  flavescens  and 
Festuca  rubra.  Festuca  ovina  (Sheep's  Fescue)  should  be  used 
on  high  ground.  On  heavy  wet  soils  add  8  lbs.  Agrostis 
stolonif  era,  and  take  4  lbs.  of  White  Clover  only  instead  of  8  lbs. 

TTie  best  time  to  sow  grass  seeds  is  during  calm  weather 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  when  the  ground  is  diy,  with 
an  early  prospect  of  rain.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  seeds 
be  distributea  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  be  very  lightly  raked  in. 
If  this  be  not  done  birds  will  reduce  the  number  of  the  seeds 
before  they  have  lime  to  germinate.  Roll  well  after  sowing, 
and  when  the  grass  is  well  up  dress  with  soot,  half  a  peck  per 
rod  being  sufficient.  If  soot  cannot  be  had  guano  may  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  per  acre,  or  3  lbs.  per  rod.  Do  not 
cut  the  grass  very  closely  at  first,  but  switch  it  over  with  the 
scythe  a  few  times  before  using  the  machine,  and  roll  well,  but 
not  when  very  wet  or  dry.  After  midsummer  the  grasses  will 
have  made  good  progress,  and  may  be  regularly  machined. 


RENOVATING  LAWNS. 

The  dark  green  colour  of  the  grass  in  pleasure  grounds  is 
sometimes  absent  in  winter,  having  a  brown  sere  appearance, 
and  is  long  coming  in  spring,  which  arises  from  the  grass  on 
lawns  becoming  weak  and  thin  from  the  frequent  cutting. 
Poverty  of  grass  is  a  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil. 
Various  plans  to  destroy  moss  are  in  vogue,  but  none  can  be 
effectual  until  the  land  is  thoroughly  underdrained,  as  by  carry- 
ing off  all  surplus  and  particularly  stagnant  water  the  atmo- 
sphere and  heat  are  enabled  to  penetrate  the  soil.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  modes  of  destroying  moss  and  all 
moisture-loving  plants.  As  those  decrease  another  class  of 
plants  are  invigorated,  and  supplant  them.  But  something  more 
than  drainage  is  often  needed.  If  tfie  surface  be  much  infested 
with  moss  remove  as  much  as  practicable  with  an  iron  rake. 
Clear  it  off  and  dress  with  quicklime  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
bushel  per  rod  ;  afterwards  apply  a  dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure,  or  preferably  reduced  vegetable  refuse,  freed  of 
sticks  and  stones  by  sifting,  three  bushels  of  which  per  rod  is 
not  too  much.  Rake  in  well,  and  the  rains  will  soon  wash  it 
out  of  sight,  or  the  grass  will  grow  so  as  to  hide  it.  If  the 
grass  be  scanty  sow  12  lbs.  Cynosurus  cristatus,  4  lbs.  Festuca 
duriuscula,  4  lbs.  Festuca  tenuifolia,  2  lbs.  Poa  sempervirens, 
4  lbs.  White  Clover,  and  2  lbs.  Suckling  Clover,  raking  in 
lightly,  and  rolling  well  down.  The  quantity  is  for  an  acre  on 
a  very  bare  lawn  ;  a  lessened  quantity  can  be  taken  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  grass.  Do  not  cut  the  grass  very  closely 
until  midsummer  is  past. 

If  the  grass  be  plentiful  yet  poor  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  give  a  good  dressing  of  compost.    The  accumulated  refuse 
of  gardens  mixed  with  a  sixth  of  lime  and  turned  over  a  few 
times  will  when  sifted  form  a  capital  dressing,  and  may  be 
placed  on  so  as  to  entirely  cover  the  surface  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep,  or  about  40  cartloads  per  acre.    This  allowed  to 
be  washed  in  by  rains  will  soon  make  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  lawn,  and  should  not  be  rolled  until  the  grass  has  made 
good  growth.    This  will  be  a  more  permanent  improvement 
than  any  artificial  manure,  from  its  adding  to  the  staple  of  the 
soil,  yet  the  appearance  of  soil  or  compost  may  deter  its  em- 
ployment.    In  that  case  a  very  decided  improvement  may  be 
made  in  lawns,  whether  they  be  mossy  or  bare  and  poor  in 
growth  of  grass,  by  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure,  of  which 
there  are  now  so  many,  and  all,  so  far  as  I  have  tried,  good, 
that  no  particular  mention  need  be  made   of  any  ;   but  for 
lawns  equal  proportions  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  lime  all  in  a 
dry  state  and  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  applied  in  spring 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  peck  per  rod  ^or  where  the  moss  is  strong 
and  the  grass  thin  and  weak  douoling  the  quantit}^)  will  be 
advantageous;  and  if  we  add  as  much  native  guano  (clry  eaith- 
closet  manure)  as  there  is  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  lime,  we  liave 
when  thorouglily  incorporated,  as  it  may  be  when  dried,  a  highly 
fertilising  and  durable  manure.     It  is  readily  used,  and,  if  kept 
dry,  is  as  portable  as  guano.    It  is  good  for  grass,  capital  for 
flowers,  unequalled  for  fruit  trees  from  the  Vine  down  to 
a  Gooseberry  bush,  and  suits  vegetable  crops  well.    In  the 
case  of  lawns  that  have  become  much  infested  with  weeds  and 
coarse  grasses,  it  will  be  advisable  to  break  up  and  dig  or 
trench  as  deeply  as  the  good  soil  allows.    The  burying  of  ihe 
surface  will  mostly  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  weeds,  excepting 
some  of  the  deeper  tap-rooted  kinds,  and  these  should  be  care- 
fully removed.    A  good  dressing  of  manure  should  then  be 
given  and  pointed  in,  the  ground  well  trodden  and  sown  with 
grass  seeds  as  before  advised.    This  will  be  a  more  certain  and 
m  the  end  cheaper  mode  of  proceeding  than  seeking  to  eradi- 
cate the  weeds  by  hand,  as  an  entirely  different  ajipearance 
will  be  given  by  sowing  a  proper  mixture  of  lawn  glasses. — 
G.  Abbey. 


EUPATORIUH  Weinmaknianum  is  a  most  usefal  plant  for 
winter.  If  cuttings  are  taken  now  and  potted  singly  when  rooted 
into  60-size  pots  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  shifted 
on  into  48-size  pots.  Pinch  back  the  shoots  to  make  them  busby, 
and  when  danger  of  frost  is  over  plant  them  out  on  a  sunny 
border  in  good  rich  soil.  About  the  commencement  of  September 
take  them  up  and  pot  tbem,  and  keep  rather  close  and  hady  for 
a  few  days,  when  plantb  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter  will  be  the  result 
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^YINfl  VINE  LATERALS. 
TviNa  dowD  the  pomag  laterals  of  Vlnea  ia  an  operation 
in  tbe  execution  of  which  but  few  yoane  men  in  their  earlieat 
experience  escape  coming  to  rrief.  Their  enthuBiBBm  very 
often  leads  them  to  tie  too  tightly,  and  if  the  Bboota  do  not 
break  at  the  time  they  oflen  do  bo  when  the  Vine  becomes 
full  of  Hap  during  the  succeeding  night,  and  are  found  ana- 
pended  the  next  morning.  To  old  Vinea  the  loia  of  a  few 
laterals  is  not  of  rer}'  great  consequence,  as  other  shoots  will 
generally  spring  from  the  old  apun  ;  but  it  is  a  serioQS  matter 
when  the  laterals  are  thus  broken  off  a  young  leading  rod,  as 
on  these  depend  the  formation  of  the  future  spurs.  The 
laterals  from  young  rods  urn  generally  very  apt  to  break, 
more  so  than  those  from  old  spurs,  and  therefore  extra  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  ere  not  pulled  down  too  far  at  first, 
for  if  once  broken  no  spur  can  at  any  future  time  bo  produced 
at  that  point  of  the  rod. 

_  If  Vines  were  all  trained  about  2  feet  from  the  glass  very 
little  tying  would  be  found  necesEary  till  the  ahoota  were  in  a 
more  hardened  condition,  und  I  believe  they  would  do  better 
too,  preventing  the  posBibilily  of  the  leaves  coming  into 
contact  with  the  glues,  and,  as  pointed  ont  by  a  recent  writer 
on  the  Vine,  they  are  in  a  more  equable  tcmperatnre.  The 
great  majority  of  Vises  are  (rained  about  15  inches  from  the 
plaBs,(uid  consequently  tying  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth 
18  abaolntely  necessary  to  prevent  the  tipa  of  the  shoots  coming 
into  contact  with  the  roof.  Tbe  Vines  should  be  examined 
as  Boon  as  the  shoots  are  a  couple  of  inches  long,  and  all  but 
one  at  each  spur  rnbbed  off,  leaving  those  shoots  growing  out 
Bideways.  Tiiese  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  tbe  bnnches 
are  visible,  leaving  two  loaves  in  front  of  the  bunch.  When 
th^  are  getting  too  close  to  the  glass  take  a  fine  atrip  of 
raffia  or  other  tying  material,  and  tie  one  end  of  it  loosel}'  to 
the  lateral  aa  near  to  its  extremity  as  its  strength  will  permit, 
pnll  it  jast  so  far  as  clear  the  glass  a  few  inches,  and  fix  the 
other  end  of  the  raffia  to  the  wires  at  a  conrenieot  point. 
In  about  a  fortnight,  if  it  is  found  necessar;-,  it  may  be  pulled 
down  a  little  further,  and  this  is  done  by  cutting  the  rafSa 
cloee  to  the  lateral,  placing  it  another  jomt  out  towards  the 
cod,  and  tied  without  disturbiog  the  ctid  fixed  to  the  wires 
At  a  third  lying  in  the  same  way  the  shoots  may  be  finally 
brought  down  to  the  wires  and  seccred  by  the  same  piece  of 
material,  which  operation  can  generall)'  bo  done  about  tbe 
time  the  Vinea  are  in  bloom.  There  is  some  saving  of  material 
by  this  mode  of  tying,  it  is  quickly  done  and  looks  neat. 
Those  who  are  building  vineries  would  do  well  to  place  the 
wires  at  least  20  inches  from  the  glass,  bo  that  no  tying 
would  be  needed  till  rout  action  has  commenced,  and  the  base 
of  the  lateral  sufficiently  hard  to  stand  the  strain  of  tying. — 
it.  Inglis. 


Garden.  Mr.  Latham  told  me  a  friend  of  bis  sent  it  from  the  Alpl, 
having  gathered  it  himself,  and  says  it  Is  abundant.  It  seems  to 
be  a  good  white,  Uiongh  not  pure,  and  is  larger  in  hahit  and  size 
of  flower  than  the  t™.  In  the  variona  gardening  jonmals  I  have 
as  yet  seen  no  record  of  ita  blooming ;  and  although  I  know  it  is  in 
a  few  gardens,  yet  I  believe  In  no  case  except  this  oan  it  be  ia 
■nfficient  strength  tor  blooming,  judging  from  the  condition  the 
plants  were  in,  coming  from  the  continental  noiserTmen  who 
snf^Iy  them. 

O.  atclej/uid^a.^-The  finest  specimen  I  have  seen  of  this  wm 
growing  in  ■  partially  shaded  peat  border  in  Mr.  Rawsoo's  garden 
at  Bromley  Common,  Kent.  It  is  a  protase-blooming  species  of 
very  good  habit,  growing  about  1  to  11  foot  high.  Flowers  of  a 
brilliant  dark  bine,  in  bunches  of  two  to  six,  near  the  apex  of  each 
stem,  of  the  same  shape  as  in  Q.  acanlia,  bat  not  bo  large  nor  of 
anoh  teitnre.  Of  this  upeoies  I  wonld  only  add  that  Mr.  BawsoQ 
had  tbe  generoiitj  to  divide  bis  plant,  giving  me  nearly  half  of  it, 
but  I  never  sneceeded  in  establiBhJog  it,  thoogh  I  endeavoured  to 
give  the  same  treatment  aa  Mr.  BawBon's.  I  attrihnte  my  failure 
with  this,  as  with  several  other  imported  Gentians,  to  want  of  care 
in  removal.  Ev^  available  piece  of  root  should  be  bad,  if  it  be 
neceBBory  to  dig  3  feet  tor  it. 

O.  bararica,  (Qg.  68).  the  gem  of  aU  the  higher  alidne  species,  ia 
not  BO  diffioolt  to  manage  as  is  genenlly  imagined.    It  may  at 


MOISTURE- LOVING  PLANTS. 

Ik  my  last  notes  (page  311,  vol.  v.),  through  a  printer's  error  I 
was  made  to  represent  the  American  Mayflower  (Epigiea  repena] 
as  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Liliacen.  Cbrysobacteon  Hooken 
waa  what  I  intended  my  remarks  to  apply  to  as  regards  natural 
affinity. 

Besnming  the  anhject,  the  genus  Gentiana  comes  next  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Token  collectively,  oil  Gentinua  may  bo  said  to  be 
moisture-loving — that  is  to  say,  more  bo  than  ordinor;  border  planta. 
None  can  endure  even  slight  periods  of  droaght  nithont  suSering 
often  beyond  recovery. 

Qentuma  acavlii. — The  OcntianellB  is  no  eiception  to  the  rule. 
It  always  enjoys  a  retentive  aoil.  Generally  it  may  be  said  to 
reqnire  a  pnre  air  for  snecesa.  Near  large  towns  wo  seldom  see 
it  satisfactory.  It  baa  another  peculiarity.  Where  it  chooses  to 
flomish  it  is  as  easy  to  manage  as  common  Daisies,  growing  in 
any  odd  places,  often  margining  kitchen  garden  walks.  It  there 
be  a  secret  it  is  in  keeping  itn  roots  cool  and  not  dlBtnrbing  it 
above  once  in  two  or  three  years.  A  noted  grower  told  me  that 
in  diatricta  where  tbe  Eubaoil  ia  dry  a  good  plan  is  to  place  a 
common  tile  under  each  patch  nben  planting. 

.  I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tbe  new  variety  of  the  Oen- 
tianella,  O.  acanlis  v.  albns,  in  flower  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
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once  he  described  as  a  swamp  speciea.  Daily  in  spring  and  summec 
it  requires  water  to  the  extent  of  flooding.  I  Bhoold  imagine  from 
the  conditions  under  which  it  flonrinhes  that  it  wonld  maike  a  very 
good  companion  for  the  Sondew  (DroBera  rottmdif olis] ,  as  I  have 
seen  the  latter  growing  on  Eeaton  Common,  Eent.  The  Bavsriaii 
OentiBn  is  mnch  in  the  way  o(  oar  lovely  vernal  species,  bat  ia 
generally  smaller  in  habit  of  growth,  though  having  flowers 
equally  large  of  a  mote  brilliant  hue.  The  leaves  of  the  vernal 
Bpecies  axa  wedge-sbaped  and  acominate,  those  ol  the  Bavarian 
oblong  and  obtuse.  The  latter  baa  not  the  pojplish  tinge  on  the 
aged  leaves  that  our  species  has. 

The  giant  Q.  lutea,  and  its  allies  G.  punctata  and  G.  Bnrseri, 
enjoy  a  good  deep  moiat  border  where  they  can  root  to  the  depth 
of  S  foet.  In  such  cases  a  well-grown  plant  of  G.  lutea  wHl  some- 
times attain  %\  to  4  feet,  flowering  up  qoite  2  feet  of  tbe  stem  for 
upwards  of  two  months.  It  is  the  officinal  species.  A  jdant  waa 
shown  me  by  Mr.  EUacombe,  of  Bitten  Yicatage,  with  broad. 
Plantain-like  leaves,  not  in  flower,  but  in  good  health,  having  in 

Eaueral  appearance  some  affinity  with  the  G.  Intea  seetian,  which 
e  infoRued  me  he  bad  sent  him  &om  Kew  aa  the  tme  G.  affinia. 
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I  described  to  him  at  the  time  the  growth  and  flowering  of  a 
G.  affinis  that  I  raised  from  seed  purchased  of  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Ipswich,  which  is  totally  different  from  the  Kew  specimen.  Mr. 
Thompson's  species  enjoyed  a  place  by  Uie  side  of  the  swampy 
Bavarian  species.  It  grew  about  1  foot  high,  qaite  erect,  haying 
rather  distantly  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  dark  green  leaves,  about 
1  inch  long.  The  flower-stems  were  terminated  by  clusters  of 
rather  small,  but  quite  expanded,  purple-blue  flowers.  On  the 
whole  a  veiy  meritorious  species,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
bog  garden. 

6^.  Kurroo^  the  Indian  Gentian,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
species  I  have  seen.  It  carries  a  bunch-like  whorl  of  closely 
arranged,  sheathing,  lanceolate,  recurving  leaves,  terminating  the 
stem-like  rootstock,  which  does  not  divide.  The  flowering  stems 
decumbently  radiate  from  amongst  the  older  leaves,  are  bracteate, 
and  bear  singly  at  intervals  very  beautifully  striped,  weU-formed, 
azure-blue  flowers.  They  open  only  when  the  sun  is  bright.  I 
will  only  mention  one  more,  G.  auvemensis,  recently  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse.  It  is  after  our  British  G.  Pneumonanthe,  but 
far  superior  in  size  and  brilliancy  of  flower,  enjoys  drier  parts  of 
the  bog.  The  above  have  been  selected  from  a  list  of  thirty-one 
kinds,  but  many  have  not  been  fully  tried.  I  hope,  however,  at 
some  future  date  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  these. — M.  B. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 

(^Continued  from  pttge  265.) 

WALES. 

In  the  foUowing  notes  the  flgores  1, 2,  and  S  indicate  fint  earlj,  second  earl^t 
and  late  Tarleties ;  the  months  the  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asterisks  those 
Tarfeties  that  are  oonaideied  the  best  for  market  pnrposes  by  the  xespeoUye 
culttTators. 

Akglvsia.— 1.  Early  in  February  to  early  in  March.  Mona's 
Pride,  *Yeitoh*8  Ashleaf,  *Mjatt's  Prolific,  and  Early  Oxford.  Soil. 
—Medium  to  heavy.  2.  March.  ^Beauty  of  Hebron,  ♦Fortyfold, 
*Cov6nt  Garden  Perfection,  and  St.  Patrick.  8.  Middle  of  March  to 
middle  of  April.  *Magnnm  Bonam,  ^Scotch  Champion,  and  *White 
Bock.  Manures  and  Application.— GenenJly  ordinary  farmyard  or 
stable  manure  well  decayed.  For  early  kmds  I  usually  dig  the 
manure  in  during  the  winter,  and  open  a  trench  with  the  spade  for 
planting,  using  a  dressing  of  well-decayed  leaves  or  garden  refuse  in 
the  trench.  Sadney  varieties  are  always  started  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  before  planting.  Medium  and  late  varieties  are  usuallj 
planted  on  the  manure.  General  Culture. — ^The  usual  practice  in  this 
island,  where  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  for  sale,  is  to  spread  the 
manure  between  the  ridges  opened  by  the  plough  from  82  to  86  inches 
apart.  Artificial  manures  are  comparatively  little  used  for  Potatoes. 
Providing  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  bulk  of  the  planting  is  over 
by  the  first  week  in  April.  Seaweed  is  often  used  on  light  or  sandy 
land  near  the  sea^  and  with  good  effect.  I  have  not  observed  Pota* 
toes  U>  be  more  liable  to  disease  when  planted  directly  on  the  manure 
than  if  it  is  dug  or  ploughed  in  previous  to  i)lanting  and  the  tubers 
not  in  direct  contact  with  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to 
grow  more  of  the  early  varieties,  such  as  Mjatt's  Ashleaf  and  other 
xinds  ripening  early,  before  the  disease  generally  appears  than  is 
usually  done.  In  cold  wet  seasons  such  late  sorts  as  Champion  and 
White  Bock  are  often  cut  down  when  in  full  growth.  The  kinds 
last  mentioned  are  the  principal  field  Potatoes  in  this  island ;  Magnum 
Bonum  on  the  same  land  is  excellent  in  crop  and  quality,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  grown.  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  good  in  quality  and 
crop,  and  is  early.— Josbfh  Ellam,  Bodorgan  Gardens, 


Gardioavbhirs.— 1.  Seoond  week  in  February.  Suttons'  Ashleaf, 
*Bivers'  Boyal  Ashleaf,  and  ^Mvatt's  Ashleaf.  Soil.— Rich  lieht  soil. 
2.  First  week  in  March.  Buttons^  Woodstock  Kidney,  Buttons*  King  of 
Potatoes,  and  Snowflake.  Boil. — Medium  soil.  8.  Third  week  in  March. 
*Suttons^  Magnum  Bonum,  Buttons'  Reading  Hero,  and  ^Schoolmaster. 
Manures  and  Application. — ^A  dressing  of  lime  ana  old  hotbed  manure 
for  the  garden  crop.  G^eneral  Culture. — For  main  field  crop  work  the 
ground  well  in  fine  weather,  and  hare  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible.  Give  a 
good  dressing  of  lime,  and  open  trenches  with  the  plough  80  inches 
apart.  Apply  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  trenches, 
setting  the  Potatoes  on  the  manure  12  inches  apart,  and  cover  with 
the  plough,  leavinar  the  ground  in  ridges.  Buttons'  Magnum  Bonum 
has  proved  to  be  uie  best  Potato  for  the  main  crop  both  for  quality 
and  quantity ;  it  resists  the  disease  better  than  any  other  kind,  and  it 
becomes  a  great  favourite  in  this  neighbourhood.— J AHBs  Yearby, 
The  Gardens,  Goggerdian  Hall,  AbergttwUh, 


Carharthknshirb.— 1.  February.  *Bivers' Royal  Ashleaf ,  Early 
Rose,  *Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  and  Gloucestershire  Kidney.  Boil. — 
Light,  and  a  damp  climate.  2.  March.  Fortyfold,  Lapstone,  Gryfi!e 
Castle,  and  American  Snowflake.  8.  March.  ^Maf^num  Bonum, 
^Scotch  Champion,  the  best  late  Potato  grown,  Yictona.  and  School- 
master.  Soil. — Medium.  Manures  and  Application. — For  early  and 
second  early  sorts  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  manure  should  be  dug 


in  the  ground  a  short  time  before  planting.  For  late  sorts,  after  the 
ground  is  dug  trenches  about  9  inches  deep  should  be  opened,  some 
rather  fresh  manure  being  laid  in  the  bottom  and  the  Potatoes  planted 
on  it.  General  Culture. — Should  the  Potato  haulm  appear  above 
ground  before  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  a  little  soil  drawn  over  it  on 
a  dry  day  will  protect  it.  During  April  the  ground  should  be  hoed 
and  forked  to  keep  it  loose,  and  when  about  a  foot  high  they  should 
be  finallv  earthed  up.— Jambs  Ticbhurst,  The  Gardens,  Dynsvor 
CattU,  lAandUo, 

Carharvoivshirb. — 1.  First  or  second  week  in  March.  ^Yeitoh's 
Improved  Barljr  Ashleaf,  ^Myatt's  Prolifio  Ashleaf,  and  *Covent 
Garden  Perfection.  Soil. — ^Light  and  medium.  8.  Not  later  than 
middle  of  April.  ^Magnum  Bonum,  ^Scotch  Champion,  and  Pater- 
son's  Yictona.  Soil. — Medium.  Manures  and  Application. — We  find 
nothing  so  good  as  good  farmyard  manure  weU  decomposed. — ^Waltbr 
Spbbd,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor. 


BsiTBieHBHiRB.- 1.  March.  Yeitch's  Early  Ashleaf,  *Myatt's  Pro- 
lifio Ashleaf,  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Soil. — 
Light  loam,  resting  on  gravel ;  sideland  facing  south.  2.  End  of  March. 
*CSiptain  White,  ICona's  Pride,  Snowfiake,  and  *Dalmahoy.  Boil. — 
Light  and  boggy  vegetable  soil,  water  2  feet  below  the  surface. 
8.  End  of  March  or  first  week  in  April.  *Lapstone  Kidney. 
*MagnHm  Bonuno,  ^Scotch  Champion,  ^Dunbar  Regent,  and 
*Yiotoria.  Boil. — ^Verv  Hght^  gravelly,  very  steeps  sideland  facing 
north.  Manures  and  Application.  —  Farmyard  manure  dug  in 
previous  to  planting.  Peruvian  ^nano  strewn  broadcast  before 
eartfaing-up ;  all  the  better  if  a  snower  of  rain  after  the  guano 
is  strewn  before  earthinffoup.  Gkneral  Culture. — I  never  plant  too 
early.  Keep  the  grouna  clean  and  well  stirred  with  a  hoe.  The 
distance  apart  for  early  Potatoes  is  18  inches  each  way,  and  for 
late  varieties  2  feet  between  the  sets,  2^  feet  between  the  rows. 
Of  Dalmahovs  last  year  on  the  bog  here  twelve  tubers  carelessly 

gicked  off  the  heaps  weighed  14  lbs.,  sound,  and  white  as  snow, 
nowflake  was  also  good  on  the  same  gpround.  Magnum  Bonum  gave 
a  good  crop  of  inferior  quality.  Mona's  Pride  was  also  good.  My 
fav6nrite,  the  Fluke,  I  cannot  grow  here,  although  I  have  had  tubers 
14  inches  long;  they  are  always  taken  with  disease.— Abraham 
HUTTT,  Chirk  Cattle  Gardens,  Llangollen  Road,  Buabon. 

1.  First  week  in  March.  •Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  Mvatt's 
Prolific ;  *a  seedling  kidney  raised  here  and  grown  largely,  being 
hiehly  prized  on  account  of  its  productiveness  and  superior  flavour : 
•Oovent  Garden  Perfection,  ♦Monads  Pride.  Soil  medium ;  subsoil 
gravel.  2.  First  week  in  April.  *Wood8tock  Kidney,  ♦Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Schoolmaster.  8.  Second  week  in  April.  *Suttons'  Reading 
Hero,  a  grand  advance  on  our  late  varieties  and  valuable  for  market, 
♦Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Scotch  Champion.  Manures  and  Application. — 
Farmyard  manure  is  dug  in  all  vacant  ground  during  autumn  and 
winter  months  in  readiness  for  spring  planting  at  the  time  of  planting 
the  sets.  I  usually  find  good  results  accrue  by  applying  a  good 
sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  and  soot  in  the  drills  with  the  sets.  For 
exhibition  purposes  I  fi^d  Clay's  and  Amiea'  manures  can  be  applied 
with  good  results.— J.  ClaRKB,  The  Gardens,  Brgnkinalt, 


Flintshirb.— 1.  Middle  of  March.  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  and 
♦Mona*8  Pride.  Soil.— Light.  2.  End  of  March.  ♦Schoolmaster, 
Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Rector  of  Woodstock.  3.  First  week  in  April. 
♦Reading  Hero,  *Magnum  Bonum,  and  Gramp^ian.  Manures  and 
Application. — Good  decayed  cow  manure  dug-in  in  the  winter. — 
J.  Forsyth,  Hawarden  Castle  Gardens, 


Olahoroanbhire. — ^From  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  Old 
Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Mona's  Pride,  and  Rector  of  Woodstock. 
Soil. — ^Ligbt  rich  medium  soil  resting  on  gravel.  2.  Middle  of  March. 
American  Rose,  ♦Walker's  Early,  ♦Schoolmaster,  and  Snowflake. 
8.  Middle  to  the  end  of  March.  ♦Dalmahoy,  ♦Paterson's  Yictoria, 
♦Scotch  Champion,  and  ♦Magnum  Bonum.  Manures  and  Application. 
—Good  stable  manure.  In  the  garden  it  is  dug  into  the  ^und  pre- 
vious to  planting,  and  in  the  field  it  is  spread  in  the  drills  and  the 
Potatoes  are  planted  upon  it.  General  Culture. — ^The  Potatoes  in  the 
garden  are  planted  in  drills  4  inches  deep,  and  from  2  feet  to  80  inches 
apart  (according  to  the  variety),  and  a  foot  between  the  sets.  The 
only  ti-eatment  they  receive  after  this  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean 
by  frequent  hoeings  and  forking  it  between  the  rows  previous  to 
earthing  them  up.  Those  in  the  field  are  planted  in  drills  82  inches 
apart,  and  15  inches  from  set  to  set.  They  are  kept  clear,  drill- 
harrowed,  grubbed,  and  finally  earthed  up  with  the  plough. — 
A.  Pbttigrbw,  C<utle  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

1.  February.  ♦Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf, 
Buttons'  First  and  Best,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Soil. — ^Light  from 
choice.  2.  March.  ♦Gloucestershire  Kidney,  Covent  Garden  Per- 
fection, ♦Prince  Arthur,  and  Porter's  Excelsior.  Soil.— Medium. 
8.  April.  ♦Magnum  Bonum,  ♦Schoolmaster,  ♦Champion,  and  Pater- 
son's Yictoria.  SoiL— Heavy,  but  medium  would  be  preferred. 
Manures  and  Application. — Ordinary  manure,  composed  chiefly  of 
horse  and  cow  droppings,  such  as  may  be  had  from  any  farmyara,  is 
the  principal  manure  used  for  Potatoes  here.  It  is  spread  over  the 
surface  and  dug  deeply  into  the  whole  of  the  ground.    Of  artificial 
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manures  bone  phosphate  ia  the  best,  but  it  is  only  placed  in  the  drills 
and  then  no  other  manure  is  used.  General  Culture. — Plantin? 
medium-sized  tubers  whole  has  given  better  results  than  using  small 
tuber?,  or  cutting  large  ones  into  many  small  pieces.  Having  the 
rows  too  close  is  a  great  mistake.  Two  feet  from  row  to  row  and 
1  foot  between  the  sets  is  not  too  wide  for  compact-growing  kinds, 
and  from  r>  inches  to  1  foot  more  is  allowed  the  late  varieties.  Earth- 
ing up  with  a  four-tined  fork,  opening  the  soil  well  and  leaving  it 
rough  and  free,  is  better  practice  than  scratching  up  ridges  with  a 
drag  hoe.  The  quantity  may  be  increased  by  lifting  prematurely  to 
avoid  the  disease,  but  the  quality  suffers  in  consequence. — J.  MuiR, 
Margam  Park. 


Merionethshire.— 1.  En.l  of  March.  Veitch's  Ashleaf,  *Myatt'8 
Ashleaf,  and  *Beauty  of  Hubron.  Soil— Light.  700  feet  above  sea 
level.  2.  End  of  March.  Co  vent  Garden  Perfection,  ♦St.  Patrick, 
Dalmahoy,  and  Fortyfold.  8.  Middle  of  April.  *Schoolmaster, 
♦Reading  Hero,  Magnum  Bon  urn,  and  Paterson's  Victoria.  Soil. — 
Light,  stony,  500  feet  above  sea  level.  Manures  and  Application. — 
Stable  manure  applied  under  the  Potatoes  in  the  rows  as  planting 
progresses.  General  Culture. — First  early  varieties  are  planted  on 
south  borders  from  22  to  24  inches  between  the  rows  and  1  foot 
between  each  set  in  the  rows ;  second  earlies  8  feet  between  the 
rows  and  1  foot  between  the  sets,  thus  allowing  room  for  a  row  of 
Broccoli  or  winter  Kale  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes.  The  late 
varieties  have  field  cultivation,  and  are  planted  in  rows  30  inches 
apart  and  a  foot  between  the  sets.— Gkorue  Cooks,  Nannau  Park 
Dolgelley.  

Montgomeryshire.— 1.  March  15th.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf. 
Soil. — Medium.  3.  April  12ch  Scotch  Champion  in  field.  Manures 
and  Application. — Lime  and  soot  dug  and  ploughed  in.  We  only 
grow  two  varieties  for  household  purposes. — Wm.  Lee,  Powit  Cattle 
Gardens  J  Welshpool. 

Pembrokeshire.— 1.  February  and  March.  Veitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf,  *River8'  Royal  Ashleaf,  Walnut-leaved  Kidney,  and  Gram- 
pian. Soil. — Light  soil  kitchen  garden.  2.  March.  *Glouce8ter 
Kidney,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Snowflake,  and  Dalmahoy.  Soil. 
—Medium  kitchen  garden.  8.  April.  Schoolmaster,  Paterson's 
Victoria,  *Scotch  Champion,  and  ♦Magnum  Bonum.  Soil. — Medium 
farm.  Manures  and  Application. — Manure  from  the  stables  for 
garden  use,  and  farmyard  manure  for  field  crops.  General  Culture. — 
Earlv  crops  are  grown  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  the  sets  1  foot  apart. 
Field  crops  are  planted  30  inches  apart,  1  foot  in  drills.  In  the 
ordinaiy  way  all  those  sorts  named  are  good  croppers  and  do  well 
here.  Of  Scotch  Champion  we  had  a  grand  crop  fast  year  in  the 
open  field. — George  Sclater,  Stackpele  Court. 


RAnxoRSHiRB.- 1.  February  and  March  and  April.  Old  Ashleaf 
Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  ♦Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  ♦Myatt's 
Prolific.  Soil.— Light.  2.  April  or  first  week  in  May.  ♦Trophy, 
♦Triumph,  and  Bresee's  Peerless.  8.  April  or  May.  •Scotch  Champion, 
♦Magnum  Bonum,  and  Paterson's  Victoria.  Manures  and  Applica- 
tion.---Good  stable  or  farmyard  manure  worked  in  the  soil  in  autumn 
or  winter,  and  a  moderate  dressing  of  lime  cast  over  the  drills  at 
planting  time,  and  in  covering  the  Potatoes  the  lime  is  mixed  with 
the  soil,  and  proves  very  beneficial.  General  Culture.— In  planting 
the  early  and  second  early  varieties  I  put  about  four  Potatoes  or  sets 
in  a  yard,  the  rows  being  24  inches  apart.  I  always  select  them  as 
near  one  nize  as  I  possibly  can  to  avoid  cutting.  In  planting  the  late 
varieties  I  generally  put  three  sets  in  a  yard,  particularly  of  Scotch 
Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum.  I  find  that  distance  suits  them 
well,  and  in  favourable  seasons  I  have  a  very  good  crop.  I  generally 
allow  30  inches  between  the  rows  of  the  late  varieties.- Henry 
Thomas,  Boultibrooke,  Presteigne, 


LA  GROSSE  SUCREE  STRAWBERRY. 

Of  Feveral  varieties  tried  for  early  forcing  the  above  has  again 
been  the  best.  It  is  a  very  free  setter,  and  invariably  carries  a 
good  crop  of  large  and  well-colonred  fruitB.  We  find  if  ventilation 
is  left  on  for  an  hour  or  two  before  gathering  the  fruits  and  the 
bouse  is  kept  comparatively  dry  it  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  other  variety  for  flavour.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
under  the  frame  treatment  has  been  useless ;  we  have  not 
gathered  a  good  fruit  yet  although  several  plants  were  started  in 
each  batch.  Can  it  be  the  soil  that  has  something  to  do  with  it  ? 
as  some  gardeners  succeed  in  forcing  it  well.  Later  batches  are 
showing  well,  but  even  at  its  best,  when  early  forced,  the  fruit  is 

small  when  compared  with  such  varieties  as  La  Grosse  Sacr^?. 

G.  SOUICEBS,  SandhecJt  Park, 


disappointed.  Sir  dozen  spikes  in  an  8-inch  pot  I  had  thought 
impossible  from  one  clump.  Will  "  R.  T."  give  fuller  details  ?  I  feel 
certain  many  like  myself  would  feel  thankful  for  full  cultural  direc- 
tions from  the  time  the  roots  are  first  lifted  from  the  bed  until  the 
plants  flower.  I  quite  agree  that  home-grown  clumps  force  easier 
and  ^\YQ  better  foliage  if  the  crowns  are  thoroughly  ripe. — 
A.  J.  Sanders. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PIC0TEE8  IN  BEDS. 

As  1  before  stated,  October  ia  the  best  month  to  plant  theee 
but  owing  to  the  wet  autumn  I  for  one  have  been  compelled  to 
let  them  stand  over,  and  now  for  the  last  three  weeks  it  has  been 
a  continued  frost  here.  This  has  prevented  planting  in  the  open. 
Now  that  there  are  signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  I  shall,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits,  commence  planting.  In  my  last 
note  I  described  how  to  plant  them  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
layering.  To  those  who  find  it  diflacult,  like  myself,  to  perform 
the  back-bending  required  in  layering,  I  can  recommend  the 
plan  started  by  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Dodwell — that  is,  to  dig 
the  plants  up  when  ready  for  layering,  place  them  in  pots  with 
a  good  ball  of  soil  attached,  and  layer  them  in  the  usual  way. 
Since  adopting  this  plan  I  have  found  the  plants  root  well,  with 
fewer  deaths  amongst  them  than  when  grown  in  pots.  Another 
thing,  I  have  been  able  to  get  seed  to  ripen  from  the  lifted  plants, 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  with  plants  grown  in  pots, 
where  the  flowers  have  been  hybridised  after  layering  has  been 
done,  the  flowers  of  which  always  prove  deaf  or  barren. 

Ground  root  plants  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  invariably 
stronger  than  when  grown  in  pots.  lo  this  case  it  is  wise  to  tie 
each  plant  to  a  short  stick  to  prevent  them  being  broken  by  the 
wind,  until  sticks  are  placed  to  them,  when  they  can  be  tied  up 
in  the  usual  way,  The  growers  in  the  Newcastle  district  grow 
them  all  in  beds,  with  the  result  that  they  hare  the  finest  flowers 
from  the  ground  roots  the  second  year.  They  call  it  growing 
them  on  the  bush.  Another  thing,  they  are  able  to  have  them  in 
flower  soon  enough  to  compete  at  the  National  Carnation  and 
Piootee  Show  at  Manchester. 

Looking  over  my  list  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  which  I  grew 
in  1856, 1  find  that  I  still  grow  the  following  in  scarlet  bizarres  :— 
Admiral  Curzon  (Easom),  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (Ely),  True  Briton 
(Hepworth).  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Holland)  I  grew  at  that  time,  but 
it  soon  died  out,  the  reason  in  my  opinion  being  that  it  was  raised 
from  an  unripened  seed.  In  crimson  bizarres  I  grew  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  still  grow :— Lord  Milton  (Ely),  Black  Diamond 
(Haines) ;  this  has  sadly  depreciated.  Jenny  Lind  (Pazley)  is 
a  weakly  sort  with  me  now,  formerly  a  very  strong  grower.  In 
pink  and  purple  bizarres  I  still  find  Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  as  then, 
the  best  in  its  class,  it  being  the  only  one  of  those  grown  in 
1866  which  I  now  grow.  In  purple  flakes  I  grow  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  grew  tiien  :— Squire  Meynell  (Bubbins),  Squire 
Trow  (Jackson),  Premier  (Millwood).  In  scarlet  flakes  I  only 
grow  Sportsman  (Hedderly),  which  I  grew  at  that  time,  it 
being  a  flower  now  of  the  best  quality,  then  as  now  one  of  the 
best  scarlet  flakes  grown.  It  was  a  sport  from  Admiral  Curzon, 
which  was  obtained  in  1854  by  Mr.  Hedderly  ;  it  also  sported  with 
Mr.  John  Clifi^e  of  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  in  1855.  Of  late  years 
Mr.  Dodwell  has  also  had  another  sport  from  the  Admiral  of  fine 
quality,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  a  telling  sort  in  its 
class. 

In  rose  flakes  I  only  grow  Lovely  Ann,  which  I  grew  then.  It 
was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Ely,  and  bloomed  for  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  in  1834.  It  was,  and  continued  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  the  best  flower  in  its  class.  Even  now  I  consider  it  the  best 
variety  in  its  class  as  a  seed-bearer,  John  Keet  and  Sibyl  being 
raised  from  it.  In  Picotees  I  have  only  Mrs.  Dodwell ;  it  has, 
however,  depreciated  with  me,  and  after  several  misgivings  I  have 
decided  to  try  it  another  year. 

I  find  that  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  amongst  the 
Picotees,  as  very  few  of  the  Carnations  are  in  advance  of  those 
sorts  which  have  already  passed  out  of  cultivation — for  instance, 
Admiral  Curzon,  although  nearly  forty  years  old,  is  still  unsur- 
passed and  the  best  flower  in  its*  class  or  any  other. — Geo.  Rudd. 


HoMK-GROwy  Lilt  op  the  Valle v.— Having  tried  on  a  small 
scale  to  grow  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  early  forcing,  I  read  with  much 
interest  the  article  by  *'  R.  T."  in  the  Journal  for  March  29th.  I  pre- 
viously  felt  quite   satisfied   with   my   success,  now   I   feel  quite 


FORCING  FRENCH  BEANS. 

The  value  of  these  is  too  well  understood  to  call  for  any  com- 
ment, while  a  few  remarks  from  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply 
them  the  whole  year  round  may  not  be  out  of  place.  For  the 
autumn  and  winter  supply  we  always  grow  them  in  24-Bize  pots. 
The  soil  we  find  to  answer  best  is  a  medium  loam  with  a  third  of 
dung  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed.  Our  first  sowing  is  made  abont 
the  flrst  week  in  September,  the  pots  being  half  filled  with  the 
above  compost  and  six  or  eight  seeds  placed  in  each.     When 
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covered  sligbtly  with  soil  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  warm  corner 
out  of  doors  till  the  plan's  are  up  level  with  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
when  they  are  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  some  of  the 
same  material  as  the  seeds  were  sown  in.  This  batch  is  then 
placed  in  the  Bean  pit  where  they  are  to  be  growD.  A  small  stick 
is  placed  to  each  plant,  to  which  it  is  carefully  tied  as  it  advances 
in  growth.  This  seems  a  small  matter  and  somewhat  fussy,  but 
let  anyone  try,  say,  twenty  pots  with  sticks  and  twenty  without 
them.  The  result  will  prove  that  the  extra  trouble  in  sticking 
and  tying  will  be  amply  repaid.  After  placing  the  early  plants 
where  they  are  to  remain  another  sowiog  is  made  and  placed 
beside  them,  and  treated  in  every  respect  the  same.  Again 
another  sowing  is  made  every  ten  days  until  the  outdoor  crop  is 
ready  for  use. 

The  pit  we  grow  Beans  in  very  successfully  is  a  lean-to,  rather 
flat,  with  scarcely  head-room  for  a  tall  man.  This  pit  is  better 
adapted  than  would  a  higher  structure,  as  it  is  easier  kept  at  a 
given  temperature  and  does  not  allow  moisture  to  escape.  To 
grow  Beans  well  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  is  essential.  We 
keep  up  a  night  temperature  of  from  65®  to  70°,  with  a  corre- 
sponding rise  by  day,  while  on  bright  sunny  days  we  often  let  it 
increase  to  100°  or  more,  with  every  part  of  the  pit  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water.  Red  spider  is  the  greatest  enemy  with 
which  the  Bean  has  to  contend,  but  if  a  bag  of  soot  is  placed  in 
the  water  tank  and  a  liberal  supply  given  through  the  syringe 
this  pest  will  not  gain  a  footing.  Judgment,  however,  must  be 
used  in  this  matter  in  the  short  days  of  November  and  December, 
or  a  good  set  will  not  be  obtained.  We  find  Osbom's  as  good  as 
any  variety  for  early  work,  while  for  later  crops  we  use  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  and  Williams'  Prolific— Geo.  Mbrbitt. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS— HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

In  gardens  where  quantities  of  small  decorative  plants  are 
wanted,  a  good  plan  is  to  ha^e  long  low  pits  in  divisions  for  each 
set  of  plants.  These  are  what  we  would  erect  if  called  upon  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  so  long  as  a  plant  can  be  kept  mode- 
rately moist  the  less  it  is  watered  the  better.  A  truer  and  more 
important  fact  never  was  written.  To  secure  this  pots  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  planged,  not  only  to  secure  this  condition  but 
also  a  uniform  temperature  for  the  roots,  which  is  not  of  less  im- 
portance. For  this  reason  I  would  have  beds  rather  than  stages. 
Such  plants  thrive  best  near  the  glass  ;  for  this  reason  1  would 
have  low  flat  roofs  and  narrow  houses  with  a  path  down  the 
centre.  If  I  had  one  snch  house  40  or  50  feet  long  for  growing 
Cyclaniens,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  I  should  prefer 
to  put  in  a  partition,  and  then  in  one  end  I  could  keep  up  condi- 
tions much  more  suitable  for  the  Primula  than  the  Calceolaria, 
and  in  the  other  a  climate  in  which  the  Cineraria  would  not  be 
drawn. 

This  is  the  one  greatest  mistake  gardeners  make.  Anxious  to 
grow  everything  good,  unsuitable  plants  are  grouped  together, 
and  then  houses  are  voted  unsuitable.  Far  better  grow  a  select 
few,  and  haye  them  well  done,  than  a  host  and  have  nothing  good. 
If  Orchids  are  grown,  what  a  mistake  to  grow  Odontoglossums, 
Dendrobiums,  and  Ccelogynes  together  I  The  chances  are  all  will 
fail ;  then  the  honse  will  be  blamed.  Let  anyone  try  Apples, 
Peaches,  Qrapes,  Melons  all  in  one  house,  and  compromise  matters 
to  suit  all.  You  will  suit  none.  Yet  in  the  matter  of  other  plants 
this  is  what  is  attempted.  A  very  moderate  man  will  grow  good 
Hamburgh  or  Muscat  or  even  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grapes  if  he  has 
a  house  for  each  ;  but  associate  them,  and  the  chances  are  he  will, 
even  though  ever  so  clever,  fail  with  one  or  other.  Yet  these  are 
only  varieties  of  one  species,  and  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  erec- 
tion— not  even,  it  may  be,  with  the  cultivator — but  with  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties.  How  much  more  is  this  the  case  when  greatly 
differing  species  are  crowded  into  one  building  I 

Employers  are  often  to  blame.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  gardening  they  suppose  success  easily  won.  The  gar- 
dener grows  Azaleas  better  than  anybody  for  miles ;  but  Lord  A 
or  B*8  man  has  a  Rose  house,  and  keeps  up  a  supply  of  Tea  Roses 
all  winter.  So  many  Azaleas  are  not  wanted.  The  gardener  is 
directed  to  dispose  of  half,  and  to  replace  them  with  Roses.  He 
may  object.  Roses  must  be  had,  and  if  they  are  not  equal  to  my 
lord*s  the  gardener  is  supposed  not  to  be  a  "  Rose  man."  This  is 
no  fancied  occurrence.  All  sorts  of  things  are  wanted  out  of  one 
building,  and  because  it  cannot  be  done  employers  are  dissatisfied. 

For  special  things  special  roof  angles  may  be  desirable,  but 
when  one  set  of  gardeners  maintain  that  an  acute  one  is  best  for 
Peaches  and  another  maintain  the  opposite,  and  both  succeed,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  degree  or  two  makes  little  difference.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Vines.  My  idea  for  both  is  that  houses 
ahoiild  be  high  enough  and  wide  enough  to  give  room  for  extended 


development,  and  to  have  the  roof  at  an  angle  to  catch  all  the 
light  possible  in  spring  and  autumn — enough  will  be  certain  when 
the  sun  shines  at  midsummer.  For  winter  Cucumbers  or  very 
early  or  late  Melons  I  should  choose  a  steep-pitched  roof  for  the 
same  reason.  For  the  same  reason  we  should  choose  a  flat  one  for 
Beans,  Strawbeiries,  and  Potatoes.  This  may  seem  inconsistent, 
but  when  we  remember  that  one  class  can  be  trained  close  to  the 
glass  and  the  other  are  dwarf  plants  plunged  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  the  inconsistency  disappears. 

The  only  really  unsuitable  buildings — real  plant-killers — I  have 
seen  have  t)een  conservatories.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  dark  tombs 
built  half  a  century  ago,  stone  and  glass,  but  those  placed  where 
the  light  of  heaven  is  kept  off  by  the  house  to  which  they  are 
attached  ;  where  the  roof  is  yards  above  the  plants,  and  where  the 
aridity  caused  by  sunshine,  often  by  currents  from  the  house, 
dare  not  be  counteracted  by  dampings  to  save  such  plants  as  the 
gas  fumes  have  not  finished,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  unnatural 
decoration  or  causing  a  dampness. 

But  many  young  men,  anxious  to  avoid  the  failures  for  which 
they  see  others  so  complacently  blaming  the  house,  and  remem- 
bering the  old  proverb  that  a  bad  reaper  never  yet  had  a  good 
reaping  hock,  may  ask,  "  How  are  suitable  conditions  to  be  ascer- 
tained 7 "  Well,  experience  is  the  teacher  that  has  taught  most, 
and  in  that  school  all  must  learn,  and  by  very  diligent  application 
too.  We  learn  more  by  failure  than  by  success,  but  the  experi- 
ence need  not  wholly  be  our  own.  If  we  only  knew  what  we 
have  ourselves  found  out  the  best  of  us  would  be  ignorant.  We 
must  fall  back  on  the  experience  of  others.  Is  there,  for  instance, 
one  who  has  had  remarkable  success  in  the  cultivation  of  any 
given  plant  ?  Probably  he  only  learned  success  by  experience, 
and  that  experience  we  must  try  to  make  our  own  if  possible. 
Luckily  that  is  not  difficult,  for  men  are  not  rare  who  have  suc- 
ceeded and  who  are  willing  to  make  known  their  experience  and 
its  results.  Is  it  Orehids  7  There  in  small  bulk  is  the  experience 
of  a  successful  grower  condensed  within  the  boards  entitled  "  The 
Orchid  Grower's  Manual,"  and,  though  the  epitomised  experience 
of  half  a  lifetime,  may  be  had  for  the  payment  given  for  two  or 
three  days'  work.  Is  it  the  experience  of  a  thoroughly  successful 
gardener  with  Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches,  Melons  that  is  wanted  7 
There  it  is,  the  concentrated  essence  of  a  lifetime's  experience 
bound  up  and  entitled  ^' Handy  Book  of  Fruit  Culture  under 
Glass."  Young  men  often  grudge  the  price  of  gardening  works, 
but  they  forget  that  it  is  not  merely  books  they  are  buying  but 
experience,  and  that  for  a  few  pounds  they  may  obtain,  not  so 
much  of  a  useful  library  as  of  the  knowledge,  experience,  brains 
of  scores  of  others.    It  is  knowledge  that  is  wanted. 

But  we  would  have  our  younger  readers  who  wish  to  know 
"how  suitable  conditions  are  to  be  ascertained,"  not  to  trust 
altogether  to  either  their  own  or  to  the  experience  of  others,  or 
they  may  often  fail.  In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  accumulated 
experience  embodied  in  garden  literature— in  spite  of  the  accu- 
mulating experience  weekly  published  in  the  gardening  press, 
notably  in  Uie  case  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture — there  are 
many  things  yet  that  experience  has  not  conquered.  Moreover, 
many  new  plants  are  being  yearly  introduced,  and  in  gaining 
knowledge  of  them  by  experience  many  are  lost. 

Oar  knowledge,  then,  must  be  something  more  than  that  gained 
by  experimenting.  These  latter  remarks  are  addressed  to  young 
men  ;  indeed,  in  all  we  write  young  men  are  kept  steadily  in  view, 
for  they  are  most  eager  for  knowledge  and  most  apt  to  learn. 
They  are  in  want  of  i^vice,  and  the  wiser  among  them  are  ever 
ready  to  follow  it  when  good.  In  this  place  a  few  general  re- 
marks must  suffice ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  under  what  con- 
ditions a  host  of  plants  will  be  likely  to  thrive,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  botany,  agricultural  chemistry  and 
geology,  geography,  and  meteorology  will  be  of  inestimable  assist- 
ance. For  instance,  a  gardener  receives  an  unknown  plant  from 
any  given  place  in  tiie  world.  He  is  told  where  it  came  from,  but 
no  more.  The  gardener  who  knows  nothing  of  the  above  sciences 
— no  matter  what  his  mere  experience  may  be,  no  matter  how 
much  of  the  experience  of  others  he  may  be  possessed  of — is  likely 
to  be  at  his  wit's  end,  and  the  chances  are  the  plant  is  on  the 
rubbish  heap  before  long.  But  if  he  knows  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  country  it  came  from  he  will  not  err  much  in 
the  temperature  he  gives.  If  he  is  versed  in  the  meteorology  of 
the  place  ;  if  he  knows  whether  it  is  moist  all  the  year  round  or 
dry  all  the  year  round,  or  if  the  seasons  are  sometimes  hot  and 
sometimes  dry,  he  has  a  guide  in  regard  to  the  state  of  humidity 
required  that  the  less  weU-informed  man  is  without,  and  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge.  If  he 
has  been  well  drilled  in  botany  he  may,  even  in  the  absence  of 
flowers,  be  able^to  pronounce  pretty  accurately  what  the  affinities 
of  the  plant  are,  and  this  may  be  iXL  that,  in  addition  to  the  other 


polnta,  ia  neceiMiT  to  uutala  him  confldeatlj  to  tteat  hia  new 
plant  in  to  the  right  oonditkiDt,  and  k  mean  nicceM,  inftead  ot 
the  failure  which  to  often  dogi  the  itepa  of  the  ill-informed  man. 
Unitliia  hit  knowlodge  of  botany  with  what  h«  koowi  ot  agrlcul- 
tnral  <£eniiitiT,  he  would  nenr  think  of  giring  t,  plant  beloDglDg 
to  the  I^gnminoBD  Ijqnid  manure  rich  in  nitrogen,  bnt  he  wonld 
give  potath  coafidently.  It  it  belonged  to  the  CndtenB  he  wonld 
giTe  phoiphatee  ;  and  if  he  won  Iho  eqccmi  he  deaerres  he  can 
smile  if  the  man  who  failed  telU  him  that  failure  aod  eaoccM 
alike  are  wholly  owing  to  iome  indefinable  and  imi^inary  peco- 
liarity  ot  "  the  hoote." 

England  was  long  called  "  the  g»To  of  Orehida."  Till  recently, 
tn  certain  handi  even  yet,  Orchtde  were  killed  wholesale.  Why  J 
Not  became  ot  pecoliaritiee  in  the  honiea,  bat,  on  tbe  confeHion 
of  the  mo«t  mcceMtal  mee,  becanae  ot  tbe  ignoranoe  ot  the  cnl- 
tirators  in  (he  matter  of  condition*.  Want  ot  knowledge  deatrojed, 
and  deattojB,  ihiptoadi  of  Orchids  and  many  other  pUntt  beaides. 

We  fall  back  again  on  this  :  "  Knowledge  it  what  it  wanted," 
and  of  this  we  wish  to  conrince  exery  yonog  man.  Only  tbe 
deroled  dadent  may  erer  hope  to  be  a  fir*t>cla«i  gardener,  ready 
to  adapt  himself  to  all  aorta  of  condiUona  and  to  incceed  in  them 
all.  Only  those  yoang  men  who  now  gire  up  a  certain  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  acqniaition  of  knowledge  may  ever  hope  to 
thoronghly  goeceed.  Too  many  look  on  the  deroted  student  as  a 
drndge.  NeTer  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  man  who  derotet 
his  winter  eTcnings  to  the  study  of  geography,  garden  chemistry, 
and  the  pecnliarities  of  climates  will  soon  feelan  eiqaisite  pleasore 
In  the  pnrsnit  ot  knowledge  that  the  haonter  of  concert -rooms,  the 
theatre,  or  the  alehouse  knows  notbing.  He  soon  begins  to  feel 
that  the  money^  spent  in  hooka  has  been  invested  in  a  richly  pro- 
fitable speculation  ;  while  sooner  or  later— the  sooner  tbe  better— 
those  who  have  spent  theirs  In  drink,  tobaoco,  or  for  triTOlona 
entertainments,  will  find  that  theirs  has  been  In  worse  than 
thrown  away.— BiHGLX-HAHDES. 


VINES  BLEEDING. 


It  has  often  been  a  diapnted  qnestion  as  to  whether  bleeding  in 
Tines  is  injarioiui  or  harmless,  and  anyone  giving  a  decided 
opinion  in  the  matter  wonld  no  donbt  be  sopplied  with  written 
proof  that  he  was  wrong,  let  his  decision  be  which  way  It  might 
At  present  I  do  not  intend  to  lay  anything  deSnite,  Imt  I  have  a 
good  case  in  hand  now  which  might  prove  something  to  those 
interested.  Early  in  Fehmary  we  pmned  the  Tines  io  a  honse 
here.  At  one  end  there  is  a  plant  of  Foster's  Seedling  which  had 
three  main  stems.  To  make  room  for  a  later  sort  one  of  these  rwJe 
was  cut  away  at  pmning  time.  For  a  week  or  lo  the  part  cat  re- 
maned dry,  bnt  after  that  the  sap  began  to  drop  ont  ofit,  and  for 
fonr  weeks  the  flow  waa  incessant.  So  mnch  was  this  the  case  that 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  it,  and  that  an  idea  might  be  formed 
of  the  eitent  ot  its  bleeding  1  placed  a  qnart  measure  nndemeath 
to  receive  it.  This  waa  filled  and  overflowiag  in  thirty^ii  hoars, 
and  there  is  no  donbt  many  gallons  must  have  passed  from  it. 
It  has  now  stopped  bleeding,  and  1  am  anilons  to  know  what  will 
be  the  resnlt  The  qnantity  ot  sap  the  Tine  has  lost  ia  re- 
matkat>Ie,  and  it  any  of  jonr  readers  care  to  predict  the  con- 
sequences I  wUl  be  glad  to  sUte  the  conditions  ot  the  Tine 
when  the  crop  ia  matnred.— J.  JluiB, 


PBUNING  ROSES. 

Once  when  chatting  with  one  of  yonr  most  constant  and  talented 
contributors  on  this  subject  he  remarked,  "If  I  con^d  I  wonld 
prune  in  antnmn."  Well,  the  difBonlty  lie*  in  tbe  words  "if  I 
oonld."  Certainly  ia  the  greater  part  of  this  country  autumn 
pmning  would  be  btal,  but  I  can  well  understand  that  if  there 
were  no  frost  it  wonld  be  ths  correct  thing.  We  most,  however,  if 
in  the  tailoring  line,  "  cnt  onr  mat  accoiding  to  the  dolh,"  and  I 
feel  qtiite  certain  we  must,  if  Hose-lovers,  prane  them  according  lo 
onr  localities.  It  ma^  do  well,  ai  "A.  0."  says,  to  pmna  eariy  at 
Beigate  ;  bnt  then  Beigate  has  a  different  temperature  to  our  Wilt- 
ahiredowns.  Neilherdo  Ithini  that  tbe  treatmantthat  would  be 
snccessftil  in  the  one  would  eqiuUy  suit  the  other.  To  decide  the 
knotty  point  a  given  number  of  similar  Bosea  should  be  treated  on 
each  plan,  and  this  for  seveial  seasons.  These  Boses  should  in  all 
Othsr  respects  be  treated  similarly,  then  a  fair  balance  might  be 
struck ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the  point  on  a  single  season, 
which  might  have  Deen,  exceptionally  favourable  to  those  pruned 
early  or  huh  vtrii. 

Here  in  Wiltshire  I  haye  frequently  taeniae  blooms  that  opened 
early  blotched  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  enter  petala ;  and  a 
well-known  nnrscryman,  who  was  judging  at  onr  local  exhibition, 


« touched  by  the  froat. 
.ossible-  ■  ■ 
iply  to  the  prodnotion  ef  good  flowers,  and  not  ti. 
these  are  leqaired  for  an  auiibition  at  such  a  date— to  prnne  aa 
lata  at  possible,  so  that  tbe  buds  ^bt  escape  the  idpping  by  late 
froela.  This  year  ia  peculiar.  We  had  buds  showing  on  some 
plants  in  ths  end  of  Febniary,  bnt  nnoe  the  first  day  or  so  of  Uarch 
ve  have  had  severe  frosts  almost  every  ni^it,  somedmet  the  ther< 
ntometer  on  the  ground  registering  20°  below  fneaiiig.  All  the 
ahocts  on  the  trees  have  been  killed ;  but  more,  aU  those  ^anta  in 
whidi  Strang  ahoots  were  being  sent  up  from  the  root  have  anllered 
in  these  ahoots  tliough  pioleoted  in  some  degree  by  the  Ihliage  over 
them.  These  ahoots  have  been  rendered  oranpletely  nseUst,  being 
full  of  tap,  and  in  not  a  few  the  shoot  appears  dead  as  Ear  as  tbo 
junction  with  the  old  stem.  Ifow  suppose  all  onr  Hose  pmning  had 
been  finished  ia  February,  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  witA  Onb 
weather  we  have  bad  dnoe  the  6th  or  6lh  of  Hanh  nnmbeia  of  tike 
buds  that  wonld  have  remained  dormant  wonld  have  been  fcnad 
into  aotivi^  and  injured.  The  hulk  ol  my  own  pmaiDC  has  been 
dime  since  ths  24th  of  Msrch,  uul  with  the  ebesk  all  the  plants  ban 
had  there  ia  no  fear  of  any  bleeding.    A.  prepm  of  bleeding,  I  hav« 


la  sach  a  substance  of  any  use  ? 

Believing  that  late  pruning  tuila  me  best,  and  being  anxiooB  to 
lessen  the  chanoes  of  loas  by  Dleediog  sa  mnch  aa  poaoble,  I  hav« 
for  several  seaaons  done  much  of  my  pmnl&g  in  antomn.  I  hars 
gone  over  all  my  plants,  selecting  on  eaoh  from  three  to  eight  lAtaota 
as  the  best  to  make  a  head  for  nest  year's  blooms,  all  the  net  I 
have  pruned  away.  By  this  plan  I  save  many  Ueeding  point*, 
supposing  the  trees  have  made  some  growth  in  the  s]mng,  and  so 
lessen  the  feai*  about  it,  and  I  am  also  able  to  get  my  final  pnaung 
completed  &r  mors  rapidly  than  I  otbvwise  oonld.  I  eonfct.  too, 
that  I  do  not  slwa^  tie  myself  down  to  tJis  dictom  of  pruning  down 
to  a  bud  pointing  outwatda.  Sometimes  I  fimcy  a  ilioot  ranting 
inwards  may  suit  the  sppearance  of  a  plant  better,  and  I  pmne 
accordingly.  I  join  Hr.  Moorman  in  saying  that  I  have  for  several 
years  used  the  s&»teur  for  pruning  to  the  great  advantage  of  my 
own  hands,  and  I  fancy  without  any  detriment  lo  the  plants,  and  I 
agree  with  Mm  the  more  I  use  it  the  n 


A  FATODKABLB  change  ooenired  in  the  WKA.TBBB  Dl  THS 
SOUTH  or  Eholahd  on  the  30th  nit,  when  the  frost  wind*  that 
have  done  so  much  damage  to  TegettUon  ceased  and  a  wdooms 
shower  fell.  Sinoe  then  there  have  been  several  days  of  spring- 
like weather,  and  the  bnds  of  Horse  Chettont  and  other  tfeea 
have  been  suddenly  awakened  into  lite.  Except  a  few  rery  eariy- 
flowering  Pe«rs,  the  blossom  buds  ot  orchard  tmit  tree*  do  not 
appear  to  have  suatidned  any  injury, 

Ws  are  Informed  that  the   Br.   PrrBBSBUSGH   INTKS- 

irATiosAL  HoBTicuLTUKAL  BiHiBiTiox,  announcod  to  ho  held 
this  year  in  Hay,  is  postponed  until  ISSi,  all  the  arrangements 
remaining  the  same.  It  is  stated  Ihat  this  postponement  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  approaching  coronation  of  the  EmpeiOT 
and  Empress, 

Me.  S.  TAtlob,  writing  in  reply  to  "Crui"  relatiTe  to 

CocoA-KUT  Fibre  and  Woosucb,  says:— "I  use  the  retnae 
extensively  for  plunging  Pines  and  other  plants  in,  and  scarcely 
ever  see  an  insect,  and  baring  used  It  for  nearly  fonr  ywrs  in  Uw 
same  houses  I  can  ventnre  to  say  it  does  not  harbour  woodllee. 
We  have  another  honse  in  which  we  use  learns  for  plunging 
plants  in,  and  the  woodllce  breed  by  the  thousand  in  them ;  and 
unless  decayed  leaves  are  wanted  lea  soil  I  shonld  advise  you 
correspondent  to  substitute  the  flbre  instead  ot  leavM  oi  nunuze. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  cuttings  strike  readily  in  It" 

The  lease  of  the  piemisea,  6,  Bankdde,  Lmdon,  &K, 
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where  Messbs.  J.  Jones  Sc  Sons,  hot-water  engineer?,  have 
carried  on  basineas  for  upwards  of  forty  years  having  expired, 
they  have  secured  more  central  and  convenient  premises  at 
42,  Farringdon  Street,  E.G.,  this  being  the  present  address  of 
the  firm,  and  where  their  business  will  in  future  be  conducted. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Abebdeen  Botal  Hobticul- 

TUBAL  Society  for  the  present  year  will  be  held  on  July  19th 
and  September  14th  and  15th,  over  170  classes  being  provided  for 
each  Show.  The  prizes  are  mostly  of  moderate  amount,  silver 
medals  being,  however,  offered  in  addition. 

^—  Mb.  p.  H.  Babbeb,  writing  in  answer  to  a  correspondent 
who  sought  infopnation  about  moss  litteb,  states  there  are 
several  kinds — viz.,  those  sold  by  the  German  Moss  Litter  Co., 
the  Lightening  Moss  Litter  Co.,  and  Yersmann^s  Moss  Litter  Co. 
The  last  he  thinks  perhaps  is  the  best.  Being  a  dark  colour  it 
does  not  show  the  dirt,  but  of  course  it  is  there  jast  the  same, 
and  in  consequence  gets  very  foul ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
cold  and  clammy  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer.  Being  mossy 
stuff  it  absorbs  the  moisture.     The  address  of  the  Versmann^s 

• 

Moss  Litter  Co.  is  63,  Qaeen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G. 

The  Nuneaton  Flobal  and  Hobticultubal  Society 

will  hold  an  Exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in 
the  cricket  field,  Nuneaton,  on  Thursday,  July  12th  of  the  present 
year,  when  numerous  prizes  will  be  offered. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mb.  Geoboe  Smith  of  the 

TOLLINGTON  NUBSEBY,  HOBNSEY  BoAD,  died  ou  the  26th  nit. 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  was  a  well-known  florist,  and  has 
succeeded  in  raising  many  handsome  varieties  of  popular  plants, 
especially  amongst  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias. 

The  "  Lily  of  the  Valley  :   All  About  It,  and 

How  TO  Gbow  It,"  is  the  somewhat  pretentious  title  of  a  very 
small  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  widely  printed  pages  (W.  Boberts, 
170,  Strand).  The  matter  on  raising,  sorting,  and  forcing  single 
crowns  Is  that  which  is  usually  practised ;  but  the  writer  has 
something  to  learn  on  the  process  of  growing  and  forcing  clumps, 
or  he  would  not  denounce  it.  The  practice,  he  says,  "  probably 
has  one  or  two  good  points — certainly  not  more,  as  the  clumps 
cause  a  waste  of  space,  inasmuch  as  rarely  50  per  cent,  of 
them  flower.  Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes  forcing 
in  'clumps'  is  not  to  be  recommended."  We  wonder  what 
one  of  our  correspondents,  who  grows  six  dozen  spikes  from 
a  clump  in  an  8-inch  pot,  thinks  of  this  teaching !  It  is  true 
there  are  spikes  and  spikes,  but  some  that  our  correspondent  has 
sent  us  are  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  from  imported  clumps,  and 
similar  to  the  flne  examples  grown  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett 
of  Twickenham. 

— —  At  a  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  gband  National 
DiHLiA  Show,  held  on  March  13th,  it  was  determined  to  accept 
the  liberal  offer  which  had  been  made  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  in  reference  to  the  Show  of  1883  ;  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Autumnal  Fruit  Show  of  the  present  year  (August  Slst  and 
following  day),  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Dahlias  at  the  Palace  on 
a  scale  at  least  equal  to  that  of  1882.    The  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany offers  to  provide,  as  before,  a  sum  of  £50  towards  the  prize 
fond  if  the  growers  and  admirers  of  the  Dahlia  will  subscribe  a 
like  sum  for  the  same  object ;  and  as  there  are  certain  additional 
and  unavoidable  expenses  it  is  imperative  that  the  subscription 
list  should  exceed  this  amount.     Subscriptions  should  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  from  whom,  also,  further 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

A  Pabisian  correspondent  writes :— '*  To  the  note  of  *  Et- 

Cstera  *  in  your  issue  of  March  15th  I  might  perhaps  add  that 


Bboccolis  diffeb  fbom  Cauliflowebs  not  only  by  their 
'  degree  in  hardiness  *  but  even  by  their  appearance— that  is,  the 
foliage  is  rather  stiff  and  not  so  broad.  It  nearly  resembles,  so 
to  speak,  the  paper  foliage  plants  so  well  made  in  Paris,  and  has 
not  the  elegantly  recurved  and  undulated  lines  of  Cauliflowers, 
especially  some  broad-leaved  strains.  Besides,  there  v»  also  a 
question  of  taste,  and  Broccolis  have  on  the  continent  the  re- 
putation o£  being  much  less  delicate  in  flavour  than  Cauliflowers. 
Broccoli  is  in  its  flesh  somewhat  granulated  and  strong-scented. 
Cauliflower  is  melting  and  creamy.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
taste." 

The  same  correspondent  observes  : — "  In  the  same  issue  I 


see  an  answer  to  *  J.  E.  O.'  about  ornamental  Grasses.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  highly  recommending  the  Coix  genus,  and  espe- 
cially Coix  lachbyma  (Job's  Tears)  and  C.  exaltata.  They  are 
very  elegant  in  a  border  or  a  conservatory  when  in  pots,  and  very 
effective'wben  cut  to  mix  with  flowers  in  vases.  The  plants  have 
an  average  height  of  12  to  18  inches,  and  the  pearl-coloured  fruits, 
pendulous  and  glittering,  are  very  attractive.  They  are  also  much 
in  request  for  chaplets  and  necklaces.  They  are  most  easily  culti- 
vated, being  hardy  in  your  climate.  Sow  the  seed  in  hotbeds  or 
on  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors,  and  plant  out  at  the  beginning 
of  May." 

Mb.  Chas.  Bobebts,  Highfleld  Hall  Gardens,  near  Leek, 


Staffordshire,  writes  : — "  A  few  notes  illustrative  of  the  excep- 
tional severity  of  the  weather  during  the  past  month  as  observed 
here  may  have  some  interest.  The  cold  set  in  on  the  3rd  of 
March  and  continued  until  the  29th.  Daring  the  whole  of  that 
period  the  temperature  in  the  shade  has  never  risen  higher  than 
43**,  and  but  two  nights  in  the  month  which  the  thermometer  has 
not  fallen  below  the  freezing  point  The  lowest  registered  was 
22**  on  Saturday  morning,  March  lOth,  and  eight  nights  in  the 
week  we  have  registered  l(f  and  12°,  and  on  twelve  days  snow 
has  fallen  more  or  less.  Almost  everything  in  the  way  of  green 
vegetables  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  completely  destroyed." 

The  charming  little  denizen  of  the  Mexican  hills,  PiK- 

OUICULA  CAUDATA,  is  (states  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette)  '*  now 
flowering  in  the  College  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  indeed  a  verit- 
able gem  in  its  way.  Fancy  a  compact  and  pretty  Echeveria- 
like  rosette  of  pale  green  leaves  not  larger  than  a  florin,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  an  elegant  tapering  scape  some  6  or  7  inches 
high,  curving  slightly  at  top,  and  crowned  with  a  flower  as  large 
and  not  unlike  in  form  that  of  Viola  pedata,  and  of  a  lovely 
magenta  tint,  and  the  reader  will  have  a  good  idea  of  this  lowly 
but  truly  lovely  Butterwort." 

Mb.  Alfbed  Lakgley,  late  foreman  in  The  Gardens, 

Acacia,  Bawdon,  near  Leeds,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
at  Bedstone  Court,  the  Shropshire  residence  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bipley. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  an  Exhibition  of  spbing 

FLOWEBS  shall  be  held  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Tubnham  Gbeen,  on 

Thursday,  April  19th,  similar  in  character  to  the  very  successful 

Exhibition  which  took  place  in  the  Vestry  Hall  in  1880  in  aid  of 

the  funds  of  the  West  London  Hospital.    A  Committee  has  been 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  undertaking,  and  it  is 

intended  that  any  proflts  arising  shall  be  devoted  to  the  funds  of 

the  Chiswick,  Tarz^xam  Green,  and  District  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  offer  any  money  prizes 

on  this  occasion,  but  honorary  awards  and  certificates  of  merit 

will  be  given  to  objects  specially  deserving.    Contributions  for 

exhibition  are  solicited,  and  space  will  be  allotted  on  application 

to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Tuesday,  April  17th.   The  Committee 

announce  that  the  most  liberal  support  is  already  promised  from 

the   gardens   of  the  Baroness  de  Bothschild,  C.  Bown,  Esq., 
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B.  Hardj,  Esq.,  H.  Pearkfl,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Starling  Esq.,  Mewrs. 
Fromow  &  Sous,  the  Royal  Horticaltural  Society,  &c.  Visitors  to 
the  Show  will  receive  tickets  for  promenade  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
caltural Society^s  gardens.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Chiswick  and 
Tambam  Green  Horticaltnral  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  on  Saturday,  July  7th  ;  the  Evening  Fete  taking  place 
on  July  19th. 

A  CONFEBBNCB  OF  Chbybakthbmum  orowebs,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Committee  of  the  Kingston-on-Thames  Chrysan- 
themam  Society,  was  held  on  Friday  erening  last.  All  the 
leading  yarieties  were  nnder  notice,  and  some  rather  important 
decisions  were  arrived  at.  These  the  Secretary  of  the  meeting, 
Ifr.  Moorman,  was  instructed  to  tabulate  and  submit  to  a  future 
meeting  for  review  and  ratification,  after  which  they  will  be 
published.  The  list  of  incurved  varieties  named  in  the  recent 
election  was  somewhat  reduced.  Several  so-called  distinct 
varieties  were  declared  to  be  either  synonymous  or^  closely 
resembling  others  as  to  practically  amount  to  the  same 
thin^  ;  many  varieties  that  have  been  recorded  as  too  much 
alike  were  determined  to  be  distinct ;  some  names  were  con- 
sidered fanciful,  and  were  not  recognised.  In  the  case  of 
synonymous  varieties  the  name  to  be  adopted  was  indicated, 
and  the  origin  and  date  of  introduction  of  many  varieties 
were  recorded.  As  an  instance  of  the  revised  nomenclature, 
Refulgence  (true)  and  Inner  Temple  were  considered  distinct,  and 
the  latter  was  recommended  to  be  regarded  as  a  synonym  of 
Arigena.  This  is  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  work  in  hand 
and  which  will  when  completed  probably  result  in  the  compi- 
lation of  a  trustworthy  and  instructive  catalogue  that  will  be 
useful  to  all  cultivators  of  this  increasingly  popular  autumn  flower. 
As  much  labour  is  necessarily  involved  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  varieties,  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  work  suggested 
can  be  completed. 

BULBS  UNDER  TREES. 

Ab  Mr.  Richardson  has  drawn  your  readers'  attention  to  the  above 
subject,  a  few  remarks  as  to  how  anyone  having  trees  on  lawns 
may  have  the  ground  beneath  them  gay  ail  spring  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  On  the  lawn  here  we  have  trees  of  Purple  Beech,  Chest- 
nut, Elm,  &c.,  under  which  we  planted  three  years  ago  last  autumn 
quantities  of  Snowdrop?,  Crocuses,  DaflEodils,  &c.,  in  clnrapp,  the 
soil  being  well  stirred  and  enriched  with  manure  and  leaf  soil, 
and  the  turf  placed  again  over  the  bulbs.  They  flowered  well  the 
first  season,  but  have  been  better  each  season  since,  the  flowers 
being  quite  as  fine  as  those  from  the  newly  imported  bulbs,  and 
the  leaves  considerably  larger.  I  have  frequent  inquiries  as  to 
how  we  get  them  to  live,  as  most  people  who  have  tried  them  on 
grass  lose  them  in  two  or  three  years.  Now  the  secret  is  in  allow- 
ing the  foliage  to  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  to  die  befoie  mowing 
the  grass  under  the  trees  where  bulbs  are  so  planted,  aa  cutting  oif 
the  foliage  causes  the  bulbs  to  dwindle  and  die  in  a  few  seasons. 
As  soon  as  the  foliage  has  appewed  above  ground  in  spring  we 
give  frequent  waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure,  as  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  large  trees  is  very  poor.     I  have  not  yet  tried 

Hyacinths  under  similar  conditions,   but  I  intend  doing  so 

Wm.  Plant,  Wood  Hayet  Ball. 


CARDIFF  CASTLE  CUCUMBER. 

I  AM  very  pleased  indeed  to  hear  such  flattering  accounts  of 
this  Cucumber  from  all  quarters.  Before  I  thought  of  offering  it 
to  the  public  I  thoroughly  tested  its  merits,  and  I  was  so  convinced 
of  its  many  good  qualities  that  I  told  the  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Edinburgh  (the  first  dis- 
tributors of  it),  that  I  would  prefix  my  name  to  it  as  a  kind  of 
guarantee  that  it  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  that  I  stated  in 
my  description  of  it.  After  repeat^  trials  I  told  them  that  I 
considered  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  either 
for  summer  or  winter  work — ^an  assertion  which  I  am  glad  to  say 
has  been  verified  over  and  over  again  by  many  persons  who  have 
grown  it.  In  answer  to  your  correspondent  "  J.  L.,*'  I  can  assuro 
him  and  others  that  the  Messrs.  Carter  Sc  Co.  have  the  true 
stock  of  this  Cucumber.    They  purchased  all  the  seed  I  could  save 


of  it  last  year ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  others  may  have  saved 
seed  from  the  original  stock  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson,  and  retained  my  name  prefixed  to  it  as  sent  out  at  first. 
Large  seed  firms  have  got  into  the  habit  of  late  of  naming  varieties 
of  vegetables  after  themselves,  ignoring  the  raiser's  name  alto- 
gether. This  I  venture  to  say  is  wrong.  It  is  confusing  and 
misleading  to  purchasern,  as  has  been  aptly  pointed  out  by 
*•  J.  L.'s  "  note  of  last  week.— A.  Pettiorew,  Cardiff  Cattle. 


In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent  "  J.  L.,"  on  page 
256,  relative  to  the  above  Cucumber  and  Carter's  Cardiff  Castle 
Cucumber,  whether  *' distinct  or  identical,"  I,  as  advertising  it 
under  the  name  of  Petttgrew's  Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber,  retained 
the  name  of  the  raiser.  But  it  is  not  unusual  now-a-days  for 
firms  to  attach  their  names  to  anything  that  is  new  and  good. 
This  may  be  excusable  when  they  are  the  original  distributors,  but 
when  once  an  article  is  in  commerce  and  largely  grown  for  twelve 
months,  some  confusion  is  create  if  another  name  is  prefixed  or 
substituted  for  that  of  the  raiser.  As  to  the  great  value  of  the 
variety  for  market  purposes  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  grown 
a  house  exclusively  of  it  for  four  years,  originally  from  cuttings 
kindly  supplied  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew  for  trial,  but  of 
course  I  could  not  distribute  it  until  it  had  b^n  placed  one  year 
in  commerce. — Ralph  Crossling,  Penarth  Nurserki, 


NOTES  ON  CERTIFICATED  ROSES. 

A  CORBESPONDENT  Under  the  nam  de  plvme  of  <'A  Young 
Rosarian,"  writing  your  initial  article  on  '^  Certificated  Roses"  as 
far  back  as  page  127  of  our  Rose  Journal,  asks  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Rose  culture.  Now  your  readers  will  already 
have  formed  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  writer  has  or  has  not 
passed  that  rudimentary  stage  his  humility  credits  him  with.  I 
am  only  surprised  that  the  many  interesting  subjects  started  in 
his  article  have  not  been  noticed,  and  can  only  account  for  the 
unusual  fact  by  the  unusually  depressing  weather  indisposing 
your  readers  from  making  any  exertion  indoors  or  outdoors  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  It  was  only  last  Saturday  that  the  snow 
disappeared,  after  lying  for  a  considerable  period  in  our  west 
midlands. 

I  regret  I  have  only  time  to  reply  briefly  to  '*  Young  Rosarian's  " 
question  about  H.P.  Dr.  Darwin.  This  Rose,  in  my  opinion,  is 
decidedly  the  best  sent  out  in  1879.  H.P.  Abel  Carri^re  runs  too 
much  to  wood,  and  does  not  flower  with  me.  The  more  I  grow 
Charles  Darwin  the  more  I  like  the  Rose  ;  but,  like  that  old  dark 
favourite  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  it  will  not  thrive  where 
others  of  a  similar  habit  do  well.  Charles  Darwin  is  one  of  the 
earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  Roses  to  bloom,  and  is  alike  good  as 
an  exhibition  and  garden  Rose.  I  remember  Geoi^e  Paul,  its 
raiser,  telling  me  the  year  he  sent  it  out  that  he  thought  it  would 
bum  less  than  any  of  the  dark  Roses,  and  my  experience  quite 
bears  out  the  character  foretold  of  it  in  this  important  respect.  I 
should,  however,  mention  that  Charles  Darwin,  like  roost  very 
early-flowering  Roses,  is  very  liable  to  mildew.  I  will  a^k  to 
continue  the  subject  on  another  occasion.  —  Herefordshire 
Incumbekt. 

[A  "Young  Rosarian"  is  undoubtedly  what  his  pseudonym 
implies,  and  he  is  earnestly  desirous  of  information  from  experi- 
enced cultirators.] 


CLIMBERS  OR  ROOF-COVERING  PLANTS. 
hardbhbeeoia  coxptoniana. 
For  many  yean  this  plant  was  generally  known  as  Eennedya 
Comptoniana ;  in  some  gardens  or  nurseries  it  still  bears  the  same 
designation ;  occasionally,  too,  it  may  be  seen  under  the  generic 
title  Glycine,  but  that  given  above  is  the  one  now  adopted  by 
most  botanists,  and  is  gradually  supplanting  the  others.  It  matters 
little,  however,  in  a  horticulturid  point  of  view  what  name  a  plant 
bears.  ^  A  Rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet "  is  a 
truif  m  which  applies  to  this  as  well  as  to  many  others  that  possess 
sufficient  merit  to  insure  them  a  permanent  place  in  gardens. 
When  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and 
bearing  its  long  peiidulous  dense  racemes  of  brilliant  blue  flowers, 
the  beauty  of  this  charming  Leguminous  plant  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, especially  if  it  be  associated  with  climbers  bearing  lighter 
or  distinctly  coloured  flowers,  as  the  contrast  shows  it  to  &tter 
advantage.  If  planted  in  a  border  the  soil  must  be  specially  pre- 
pared, a  compost  of  peat,  light  turfy  loam,  and  sand  being  suitable, 
providing  good  drainage,  whether  it  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  border, 
as,  like  many  of  its  relatives,  it  cannot  endure  stagnant  moisture 
about  the  roots.    Some  care,  too,  is  needed  to  keep  the  plant  free 
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bom  iDsecU,  puilcaUrly  mealr  bag,  wbjch  bu  a  frreftt  liking  for 

it.  Little  prnaing  ia  leijuiiite,  except  to  remOTe  the  old  bare  oi 
weaklj  (boots. 

The  flowers,  thoajih  small,  are  borne  in  such  dense  Tacemes  tbat 
,  tbeir  lise  individnally  it  scarcely  noticeable.  The  petals,  keel, 
and  itandard  are  bright  rich  bine,  the  last-mentioned  portion  of 
the  flower  having  a  ring  or  white  at  tbe  base,  which  reodera  by 
contrast  the  blue  colour  even  more  intense.  Tbe  racemes  vary 
from  4  to  S  or  8  inches  long,  but  they  do  not  often  reach  tbe 
largest  sise,  except  in  old  es^bliibed  plants,  and  young  specimens 
are  sometimes  rather  shy  in  flowering. 

Hudenbergla  Comptoniana  is  a  cative  of  Australia,  and  was 


fnliodaoed  to  this  counliy  early  la  the  present  centiiij.  The 
woodcut  (Eg.  69)  represents  a  spray  from  an  established  plant,  and 
well  shows  the  chief  characters  boih  of  flowers  and  toUage, 

NOTES  FROM  NORTH  DURHAM. 
Tre  month  of  March  came  in  like  the  pToverbial  lamb,  but 
only  retained  Its  lamb-like  character  for  a  few  days.  Oa  the  I>ih 
wu  had  in  this  district  one  ot  the  heaviest  galea  and  most  severe 
soowitorms  of  modem  times  ;  indeed,  that  mucb-talked-or,  bat 
seldom  seen,  antbority,  "the  oldest  inhabitant"  ot  oar  local 
fisbiug  villa^  and  ports,  did  not  remember  having  seen  snch 


.-'HAADB.VDEItCU  COXPrONIUiA. 


weather  in  March.  Tbe  snow  drifted  to  sncb  a  depth  that  roads 
WBI«  tendered  impassable,  and  remained  so  for  some  days  in  spite 
o[  the  efforts  of  ths  local  Highway  Board.  Every  nigbt  we  had 
from  8°  to  20°  of  froat,  and  this  continued  until  the  17th  inst., 
when  the  snow  ceaned  falling  and  the  frost  became  less  intense, 
though  by  no  means  altogether  gone.  Tbe  bright  sunny  days 
rapidly  melted  the  mass  ot  snow,  except  where  it  was  drifted,  and 
from  where  I  write  I  can  still  see  huge  wreaths  ot  snow  lying  on 
the  headlands  behinil  the  hedges.  After  the  snow  went  the  frost 
relumed  again  in  all  its  "  numitiaated  barbarity,"  and  the  result 
has  been  a  complete  masskcre  of  the  innocent'.    To  use  a  localism. 


everTthiDg  has  "  gone  by  the  board."  Binee  the  20th  I  have  been 
confined  to  the  bonse,  and  am  only  now  able  to  look  out  of  the 
window  ;  but  tbat  ia  quite  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  believing  all 
the  woeful  tales  that  have  been  daily  brought  in.  Thoasands  ot 
Wallflowers,  or  rather  the  skeletons  ot  what  were  once  Wall- 
flowers, are  seen  in  all  direclioos.  Evergreens  look  as  it 
they  bad  been  singed  by  fire,  particularly  the  common  Laurel 
and  Ivy ;  LaorastinuB  that  were  in  bloom  a  montb  ago  are  now 
much  iDJoied.  The  tender  bloom  buds  of  Ribea  are  serioosly 
damaged,  and  will  not  be  so  good  a«  usual.  Quantities  of  Myosotis 
have  died,  and  even  Pansiei  and  Daisies  have  not  escaped  scot 
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free.  How  froit  and  kitchen  gardens  have  stood  the  shock  I  have 
DO  idea.  Altogether  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
months  ever  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  for  slain  and 
wounded  no  doubt  put  up  the  "best  on  record."  The  only  con- 
solation we  have  is  that  the  last  day  of  it  is  a  most  delightful 
spring  day. 

That  usually  correct  correspondent,  "  Single-handed,"  seems  to 
me  to  have  gone  a  little  astray  in  bis  otherwise  able  article  on 
"Books  and  Beading"  in  the  price  of  some  of  the  books  he 
mentions.  He  speaks  of  Williams'  "  Orchids,"  Hogg's  "  Fruit," 
and  Burbidge's  "  Cultivated  Plants  "  as  if  they  were  all  pamph- 
lets or  shilling  manuals.  A  book-list  at  hand  quotes  Burbidge 
at  15«.,  Hogg  I  think  is  half  a  guinea,  and  Barron  is  the  same 
price  ;  in  fact,  Taylor  is  the  only  shilling  "  manual "  in  the 
list  mentioned  by  your  correspondent.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disappointing  to  a  young  man  than  to  find,  after  having 
been  led  to  believe  that  he  could  buy  Burbidge's  *'  Cultivated 
Plants  "  for  a  "  shilling  or  so,"  that  he  would  have  to  pay  more 
than  a  week's  wages  for  it,  for  it  really  costs  more  than  the 
amount  that  some  young  gardeners  are  receiving  per  week. 
Instead  of  a  central  library,  which  is  a  very  good  idea,  I  would 
suggest  that  gardeners  could  do  themselves  and  each  other  much 
more  good  by  forming  a  general  benefit  society.  With  a  centre, 
say,  in  London,  and  branches  throughout  the  country,  which  could, 
I  am  sure,  be  formed  and  worked  quite  as  successfully  by  gardeners 
as  unions  are  by  engineers  or  elementary  teachers.  Few  gardeners 
pass  through  life  without  being  at  some  time  or  other  "  laid  up  " 
with  sickness  or  out  of  place  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ;  and 
many  of  them  never  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  as  much  money 
as  will  keep  them  comfortable  in  their  old  age.  All  this  sort  of 
thing  might  be  provided  for.  Then  every  local  lodge  or  branch 
of  the  society  might  establish  its  own  library  at  its  meeting-room. 
I  only  throw  out  these  remarks  as  a  suggestion,  someone  may 
think  them  worthy  of  consideration ;  at  all  events  the  subject 
itself  is. 

Anent  ventilation,  it  may  interest  your  readers  generally,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  particularly,  to  know  that  an  amateur  in  Sunderland 
is  busily  engaged  perfecting  an  automatic  ventilator,  and  is  very 
sanguine  of  success.  I  cannot  give  any  details,  I  only  give  the 
fact  that  he  is  doing  so.  He  is  a  practical  engineer  and  an  enthu- 
siastic gardener.  I  hope  by-and-by  to  be  able  to  say  more  about 
It.— Peteb  Febguson. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  KALOSAKTHE?. 
The  Kalosanthes  is  a  most  useful  sweet-scented  summer- 
blooming  plant.  It  may  be  grown  into  large  specimens  for 
exhibition,  or  in  48  or  32-size  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory. The  cuttings  should  be  taken  now  and  inserted 
smgly  in  small  60-pots ;  place  them  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, when  they  will  soon  root.  Transfer  them  into  larger  pots, 
employing  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  of  peat,  and 
one  of  leaf  soil,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  to  keep  the 
soil  open.  As  the  season  advances  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  or 
pit,  and  close  early  to  encourage  free  growth.  Stop  them  twice 
during  the  season  to  make  them  bushy.  In  the  autumn  place 
them  m  a  light  airy  houee  and  gradually  withhold  water,  which 
wiU  cause  them  to  form  flower  buds.  If  extra  large  plants  are 
required  do  not  let  them  bloom,  but  pinch  the  points  out  and 
shift  into  larger  pots.  Whilst  the  flower  buds  are  opening 
ventilate  freely,  which  will  improve  the  colour.  Some  growers 
place  their  exhibition  plants  in  the  open  air  whilst  the  flowers  are 
opening ;  but  they  are  protected  from  wind  and  wet,  and  shaded 
from  bright  sun. — A.  Y. 


HISTORICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLES.-Ko.  3. 

BHUBAKB  AND  SEAKALE. 

In  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  when  tarts  and  puddines 
cannot  be  made  from  fresh  fruit,  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  the 
stalks  of  Rhubarb,  which  even  those  who  are  somewhat  critical 
will  condescend  to  eat  while  they  are  young.  As  the  season 
advances  these  become  larger  and  coarser,  their  price  diminishes. 

S^J^i^^t  "^  i!!^/  P"""*^^""*^  ^y  the  poor.  A  youngster  of  a  few 
yeaw  old  may  be  frequently  seen  coming  from  market  trailing  a 
bundle  of  stalks  as  tall  as  itself.  This  is  not  a  vegetable  yieldinir 
any  noUble  quantity  of  nourishment,  but  it  is  agreeably  refreshing 
though  to  some  persons  Rhubarb  proves  unwholesome,  owing  to 
the  oxalic  and  malic  acid  it  contains.  One  authority  advises  na  to 
counteract  these  by  taking  a  little  magnesia  after  any  pai^^con^ 
taming  Rhubarb.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  slight  laxative  forwhich 
reason  <>"  forefathers,  fancying  from  its  connection  with  the 
medicinal  Rhubarb  that  it  was  still  more  aperient  than  it  isrnscd 


to  be  chary  of  eating  it.  Even  the  name  was  thought  to  be  ob- 
jectionable, and  tarts  composed  of  Rhubarb  were  said,  rather 
absurdly,  to  be  made  of  "  spring  Apples."  If  Rhubarb  onoe 
passed  thus  for  Apples  it  now  sometimes  does  duty  for  Grapes, 
champagne  being  manufactured,  and  we  may  suppose  approved, 
which  is  prepared  from  Gooseberries  and  Rhubarb  in  this  country. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  as  we  are  informed,  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  Rhubarb,  and  the  Chinese  probably  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  neither  of  these  peoples  employed  it  as  an  article  of  food, 
only  as  a  medicine,  and  it  was  the  same  with  those  who  first  grew 
Rhubarb  on  our  English  soil.  Gerard  appears  to  have  been  a  little 
confused  about  it,  not  distingnishing,  perhaps,  the  true  species 
from  what  was  cJiUed  "Monks'  Rhubarb,"  the  Rumex  alpinns, 
brought  by  the  monk^  from  Switzerland  or  Germany.  Before 
Gerard's  time  both  kinds  may  have  been  grown  here,  and  Mr. 
Glasspoole  refers  to  the  mention  of  "  reuberbe  "  seeds  in  a  letter 
dated  1534,  addressed  to  Cromwell,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  VUI. 
These  were  brought  to  England  from  Barbary.  Whether  Cromwell 
or  his  gardener  succeeded  in  rearing  plants  we  cannot  tell. 
Tusser  puts  it  down  as  a  suitable  species  for  the  herb  garden, 
but  he  may  have  meant  the  "  Monks'  Rhubarb,"  substituted  by 
these  reverend  adulterators  for  the  roots  of  the  true  Rhubarb,  or 
at  least  mixed  with  them.  Nor  do  I  much  believe  the  story  copied 
one  from  another  by  sundry  old  books  on  gardening,  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  people  boiled  the  entire  leaves  of  Rhubarb 
and  ate  them  as  we  eat  Spinach.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  any  usage  of  the  stalks  until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  HI.,  or  about  that  period ;  and  the  attempts  to  produce 
English  Rhubarb  in  order  to  compete  with  the  imported  drug  did 
not  prove  veiy  successful,  nor  is  the  English  root  of  much  value  at 
present,  although  we  possess  methods  of  culture  far  in  advance  of 
those  known  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Parkinson,  author  of  several  curious  works  upon  botany,  had 
seeds  of  the  common  garden  Rhubarb  (R.  rhaponticum)  in  1629, 
but  it  did  not  spread  for  a  long  time,  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  R.  palmatum  and  nndulatum,  species  also  grown  in 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  stalks,  did  not  come  over  until  many 
years  afterwards,  and  people  ate  Rhubarb,  as  stated  above,  with 
considerable  caution.  Mr.  Myatt  of  Beptford,  a  member  of  a 
family  that  is  historic  in  market  gardening,  might  claim  to  have 
done  much  to  bring  Rhubarb  into  notice  by  his  persistency  in 
sending  supplies  to  the  Borough  Market  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Kent  gardens  and  others  also  in  Surrey  or  Middle- 
sex continue  to  yield  tons  of  Rhubarb  annually,  for  this  vegetable, 
it  was  found,  could  be  cultivated  near  London,  where  choicer 
vegetables  refused  to  grow  in  consequence  of  the  smoke.  But  the 
builders  are  fast  banishing  even  Rhubarb.  I  saw  a  patch  of  it 
growing  a  few  years  since  on  the  last  plot  undisturbed  of  the 
formerly  extensive  market  gardens  belonging  to  the  Catleughs, 
situate  near  Sloane  Street,  and  between  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
and  Brompton  Road.  The  progress  of  horticulture  has  displaced 
the  old  types  of  Rhubarb,  giving  us  hybrids  of  superior  texture 
and  flavour. 

Another  vegetable  that  we  naturally  associate  with  the  beginning 
of  the  year  is  Seakale,  the  appellation  suggesting  a  maritime  con- 
nection which  is  inexplicable  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  early 
history  of  the  plant,  or  seen  it  growing  on  those  spots  where  it 
flourishes  even  yet  in  a  wild  state,  although  it  is  now  scarcer  on 
our  coasts  than  in  bygone  days.  It  is  rather  a  curious  fact,  and 
one  seemingly  supported  by  good  evidence,  that  the  Romans  used 
Seakale  as  a  provision  for  voyages,  but  did  not  generally  eat  it 
upon  shore.  For  this  purpose,  however,  they  cut  the  plants  on 
the  sandy  beaches  where  it  mostly  occurs,  and  then  stored  it  in 
barrels,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  spice,  some  think.  Along  the 
south  coasts  of  England  Seakale  has  been  gathered  by  the  in- 
habitants for  many  centuries,  some  skill  being  shown  in  watching 
for  the  right  period,  because  after  a  certain  stage  of  growth  the 
wild  plants  become  very  unpalatable,  probably  also  unwhole- 
some, a  bitter  principle  being  developed  during  the  summer. 
Devon,  Dorset,  Sussex,  and  Kent  have  been  mentioned  as  counties 
to  which  the  plant  is  or  has  been  partiaL 

In  its  characteristics  Seakale  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the 
vegetable  first  noticed.  Rhubarb  is  rich  in  acids,  and  this  plant 
m  alkalis,  being  therefore  easy  to  digest,  and,  in  fact,  very  much 
akin  to  the  Cabbage  tribes,  though  some  connoisseure  think  it 
almost  equal  to  Asparagus.  On  the  continent  it  is  not  thought 
much  of,  and  the  price  with  us  is  seldom  low  enough  to  bring  it 
upon  the  tables  of  middle-class  folk.  Yet  Seakale  iii  we  think,  a 
vegetable  that  might  be  advantageously  eaten  bv  most  during  the 
season  of  spring.  To  Philip  Miller,  whose  "Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary "  names  this  plant  in  1731,  and  whose  memory  yet  lingen 
in  the  Apothecaries'  Garden  at  Ohelsoti,  belongs  the  repute  of 
having  been  the  first  to  oommend  it  as  an  esculent     It  waa^ 


indeed,  referred  to,  bnl  very  iligbllj,  bj  tbe  old  beib*liat«  Qentd  in  70111  ralnable  Jonnul,  from  which  I  bne  fcuced  bo  much  intorind- 

uid  Tomer,   Gpwrd  calls  Seakale  the  "  Be*  Colewort,"  Hid  Tnnwr  'ion.    After  having  found  tba  main  ran  nhich  the  molts  used  I 

deaignates  it  "  Dover-oole,"  beoanse  lie  had  picked  planU  ne«r  gathered  ae  many  Elder  leaves,  green  and  freib.M  I  oonld  hold  in 

Dover.     Both  noted  the  fact  that  tbo  epeciea  conld  glOff  without  ""J  ^"d».  "^^  after  well  brnming  them  until  they  smelt  Terj-  BUong  I 

earth  amongit  the  aand  and  pebblea.     The  eighteenth  oentory  w»  f'jPfl^^'^"?  Z-J^l^^Zr"]-  P°»l'"'8  them  in  with  a  »■?»«  »^k. 

11  .J "  J  1.  .       t.    r  1        „     ■_..  -Jl. t„i      I  ^...u  1  did  tnij  sii  Tears  ago.and  not  a  traceol  a  mole  has  been  Bince  »e«n. 

well  advanced  before  Seakale  came  into  wiy  market.    Acorre-  Thi.  remedr  was  toid  me  by  an  old  gardener  many  v«rB  aRo,  and 

™,dent  ot  "Notes  and  QneriM "  atate.  that  it  wa.  introdnced  to  ^^^  ^, ^  ^^^^       ™p., wlich  I  wilfaend another  tiie.-H.t 

Bath  by  Mr,  Sonthcote,  of  Stoke  Flaming,  about  1775,  and  loon  ^ 

after  sold  at  Bxetet  lor  half  a  crown  a  root.    Another  corre- 

rtt;™a°£4S"S»cS'™."CS'KSSifMS  OHOICl!  HABDT  PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE. 

being  lost,  they  were  thrown  aside  aa  donbtfol.    Near  Ibe  end  of  NASCiSBTJe. 

that  century  Dr.  Lettaom,  who  had  a  garden  and  slimbbery  at  Thb  Daftodila  are  beginning  to  reveal  their  beantiea  regardleM 

Grove  Hill,  Camberwell,  that  attained  oonaiderable  repute,  grew  of  biliDg  winds  and  frost*.  The  Hoop  Petticoat  (N.  Bnlbooo- 
Seakale,  and  recommended  the  cultare  of  it  from 
hia  own  experience.  He  may  have  prompted 
CurCis'i  pamphlet  apon  this  vegetable,  Which 
appeared  in  1822.  In  one  page  Cnrtia  alludes 
to  the  indiSerence  or  dislike  ahown  to  Seakale 
whenever  it  had  been  aent  to  the  London  mar- 
kets. Quite  a  change  haa  taken  place  these 
recent  years, — J,  B,  B,  C. 

REVIEW  OF  BOOK, 

Cheioe  Store  and  Oreenhaiue  Flmeering  Pla»U. 

Third  EdiCion.    By  B.  8.  Willums,  F.L.S., 

Yietoria    and    Paradite    Nwteriet,     Upper 

The  fact  that  two  editions  of  (his  work  have 

already  been  sold  out  is  (ufficient  indication  of  its 

meiits,  and  now  a  third  edition  haa  been  iaaned  to 

meet  the  continued  demand.     It  haa  been  con- 

■iderably  enlarged,  carefully  rerised,  and  name- 

roua  illoatrationa  are  added  which  render  the  hook 

more  attractive  and  instmctive.  Upwards  of  thir- 
teen hundred  species  and  varieties  of  flowering 

plants  succeeding  either  in  a  stove  or  greenhoose 

are  deicribed,  the  cultund  details  being  both  lucid 

and  practical.     It  ia  thia  which  renders  the  work 

of  so  much  Tslue  to  amatenrs  and  to  gardeners 

generally,  for  in  the  378  pages  ia  embodied  the  long 

experience  of  a  most  succeMfnl  cnltivalor  whose 

handsome  tpecimea  plants  have  carried  his  fame 

throughont  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.    The 

chapters  preceding  each  division  of  the  book  upon 

heating,  shading,  soils,  potting,  watering,  propa- 
gating, insects,  construction  of  hooses,  and  miscel- 
laneous introductory  matters  are  excellent,  con- 
veying much  Tslnable  iuformaUon  onder  their 

respective  headings. 

As  an  example  of  the  method  adopted  we  ex- 
tract the  following  remarks  upon  Habrothamnus 

elegans  and  its  variegated  form,  the  latter  being 

one  which  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  out  a  few  years 

ago,  end  which  the  woodcut  faithfully  represents. 
"J7.  eWon*.— Thisplant  isamemberota  very 

large  family,  and  ia  sn  old  and  well-known  species, 

thriving  under  almost  any  treatment.  It  ia  espe- 
cially useful  for  covering  a  pillar,  rafter,  or  back 

wall  in  a  conservatory.     The  loaves  are  alternate, 

entire,  oblong-lanceolate,  about  3  inches  long,  deep 

green  above,  pubescent  beneath.    The  flowers  are 

tubular,  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  deep  reddish 

purple  colour,  and  are  freely  produced  in  dense 

racemes.  If  the  flowers  are  aitiHcially  impregnated 

they  produce  beautiful  bunches  of  large  deep  red 

hemes,  which  make  the  plant  doubly  ornamental. 

Cuttings  of  this  plant  root  with  the  greatest  ease. 

It  ia  a  native  of  Mexico,  grovring  at  an  elevatios  ^'B-  70.— Habrothamniu  e1tB»n'  argentea.   Guflen  variely. 

of  nearly  4000  feet 

"H.  eUgaat  argentea.—Tba  variety  U  useful  aliks  for  its  beau-      dinm)  it  almost  the  first ;  and  what  a  lovely  thing  it  is  with  ih 

tiful  variegated  foliage  as  well  as  its  flowers,  which  are  the  same      narrow  acute  perianth  sclents  and  ite  huge  corona  of  the  OMpest 

IS  H.  elegona.  The  leaves  are  soft  creamy  white,  tinged  with  roee,  yellow  1  Where  this  thrives  weU  it  is  »  B=ni.  t""'  ''  ^  fastidious. 
'•drelievBdwilhirregularblotcheaoflightgreen.  Thia  ornamental  It  enjoys  a  stiff  soil,  cool  and  mojst,  and  I  think  St  does  aa  weU 
loSe  forms  a  charming  contrast  with  the  deep  laddiah  purple  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens  aa  anywhere,  forming  dense  clomps. 
*<>»*■«,"  The  various  forms  of  the  common  Daffodil  (N.  psendo-Narcisens) 

rapidly  succeed  the  preceding.      The  typical  form  ia  scarcely 

to  the  t 
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the  kind  aaaalt;  KDt  out  m  nioor,  which  ii  nkoos  ol  Uawortb. 
The  trac  plant  is  decided  I;  Ihe  best,  tit  though  (be  ooe  called  naDui 
is  pretlj  enoogh.  They  both  nod  to  the  earth,  and  the  flowers  »re 
about  Ibe  Skme  size.  The  true  mioor  has  Darrower  more  acute 
perianth  rcgments,  cup  rather  longer  with  b  more  rounded  tube, 
nnd  the  leaves  are  rather  shorter  and  broader,  and  I  think  (he 
flowers  are  more  bent  to  the  soil — even  tonching  it — than  nanus. 
The  Inttfr  is  undaubledlj  a  form  of  minor,  and  was  cunsidered 
such  by  Haworth,  for  be  also  named  it  minor  var.  conspicaa.  A 
duplex  form  of  nanus  is  also  in  bloom,  ver;  dwarf,  with  flowers 
rather  more  erect.  All  three  are  most  desirable  little  plants  aod 
welt  worth  growiog,  most  easily  managed,  simply  requiring  to 
be  planted  in  rich  soil,  and  if  in  clumps  tbe  effect  U  greatly 
eobanced. 

I  bare  another  in  bloom  named  minimus,  which  is  very  much 
smaller,  with  longer  peduncles  ;  flowers  slightly  pendulous,  about 
three -quarters  o[  aa  inch  lon^  and  not  quite  so  wide,  with  a  deep 
yellow  copiously  fringed  cup.  It  is  indeed  a  little  gem,  very  rare 
hut  easily  grown  ;  and  between  this  and  minor  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate form  much  smaller  than  the  latter  bat  larger  than  mini- 
mus. Biirbidge  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  last  in  his  Monograph, 
and  he  remarks  that  Uerbert  in  his  "  Amaryllidacece "  gives 
figures  ol  two  forms  still  smaller  thaa  the  recognised  minimns. 
This  is  so  it)  plates  39  and  -11  oF  that  work,  oce  of  which  ia  named 
pumilas,  and  U  very  small.  It  is  a  pity  these  have  been  lost  to 
cultiratiou.  Sir.  Barr  has  a  variety  now  in  Bower  named  pal- 
lidns  pnecoz,  and  which  Parkinson  evidently  had  a  knowledge  of, 
and  most  lovely  it  is.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  large  ai  those 
of  the  type  ;  tbe  outer  diviBioas  shorter  than  the  cup,  of  a  pale 
sulphur,  while  the  cup  is  slightly  deeper  in  colour,  the  tube  dilated 
at  the  base,  smooth,  with  a  moderate  triage.  I  suppose  this  has 
tbe  advantage  of  early  flowering  over  pallidus  itself,  which  with 
me  has  flower  stems  only  about  2  inches  high  ;  but  we  must  make 
fomn  allowance  for  tbe  climatal  difference  between  this  part  and 
London.  Mr.  Bsrr.  however,  says  be  thinks  prcecoi  has  not  been 
in  cultivation  in  this  country  since  the  days  of  Parkinson.  Hos- 
cbatus  is  a  pretty  variety,  distinct  in  form  and  colour ;  the  outer 
divisions  are  oblong,  rather  blnnt,  creamy  white,  while  the  corona 
is  long,  clear  yellow,  with  the  tube  fluted  and  the  margin  freely 
fringed.  It  has  a  strong  and  not  disagreeable  perfume.  All  tbe 
above  are  varieties  ol  the  common  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  (with  tbe 
exception  of  the  Hoop  Petticoat)  of  our  woods  in  meadows, 
although  distinct  from  each  other,  which  has  canaed  them  to  be 
legaided  and  described  by  the  older  botanists  m  distinct  species. 
LEUCOJTU  VERNrM. 

This  is  a  cbaite  little  harbinger  of  spring,  with  its  peodaDt 
while  flowers  with  green  tips,  most  freely  prwluced,  as  it  is  tnoal 
easily  suited  as  to  soil  and  position,  merely  requiring — as  far  as 
my  experience  teaches — a  light  rich  soil.  I  believe  there  is  a 
doable-flowered  variety,  which,  however,  I  have  not  seen  ;  but 
Mens,  de  Grasff  informed  me  he  bad  it  in  flower  last  year,  and 
two  bulbs  were  purchased  from  him  ;  bat  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  gratify  tu  with  flowers  this  season,  still  it  must  be  very  pretty. 
SAZIFIU.OA.  STRACHEYL 

This  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  Eimalayan  Ssxifrage^,  at 
least,  of  those  introduced  to  our  gardens.  It  is  a  great  pity 
indeed  that  it  will  not  quite  endure  our  climate  without  some 
protection,  soch  as  is  afforded  it  by  a  frame  ;  bnt  its  beautifal 
thyrsoid  tmsiea  of  flowers  are  far  more  handsome  when  they 
expand  in  a  eool  bonse.  I  am  cure  it  is  a  very  excellent  plant  for 
the  decoration  of  the  cool  greenhouse,  while  tbe  graceful  curva- 
tnra  of  the  primary  and  secondary  tiranches  of  the  spike  is  very 
effective.  A  very  enthusiastic  admirer  the  other  day  remarked 
that  it  was  equally  as  attractive  as  many  Orchids.  So  it  is,  but 
not  so  showy  as  many  other  Orchids.  I  have  flowers  on  one  spike 
which  measure  1^  inch  across,  pure  white,  with  red  glistening 
discs  and  red  stamens.  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  seeding 
it,  bat  am  trying  again  this  season.  B,  thjrsanodes  is  new  to  me, 
haying  been  sent,  I  believe,  into  this  connlry  by  that  indefatigable 
cultivator  Uerr  Mai  T^ichtlin  of  Badeo-Baden,  and  it  is  qnits 
distinct  from  any  other  kind  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  leaves 
are  very  large  and  covered  with  long  hairs.  Flowers  in  dense 
heads,  clustered,  with  the  ramiflcationi  but  slightly  curved,  not 
quite  so  large  as  those  of  Stracheyi,  but  very  fine,  pure  ivhif'-  —">■ 
nd  stamens.  It  is  very  floriferous,  and,  like  the  last  s 
reqaires  slight  protection.— Ckbtbi am. 


in  18TS  by  Madame  Dacber  at  Lyons.  The  growth  Is  very  Ti„ 
with  long  branches,  much  resembling  the  variety  E6ve  d'Or,  with 
a  dark  glossy  foliage.  It  bears  at  tbe  tips  of  its  branches 
trusses  of  loicly  flowers  of  moderate  siie,  and  of  a  deep  clear 
orange  yellow  outside.  Under  glass  Ibe  colour  changes  to  reddish 
orange.  I  do  not  know  any  Hose  of  that  peculiar  colour.  The 
plant  has  to  be  well  protected  against  the  cold  and  froat  in  spring. 
All  our  Maricbal  Niels  and  Noisettes  are  killed  by  only  10° 
Keaumur  of  frost.— Htm  bich  Bchcltheib,  Sldi^vrtA'Aaitkcin 
Iltuen. 


I  with 


ROSE  WILLIAM  ALLEN  RICHARDSON. 

IM  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  "A  Tonng  Rosatian,"  page  128, 1 

gire  a  short  account  of  the  abore  Boee.    It  was  fliit  distribnted 


HAEDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Spring  Pruning, — So  frequently  has  it  been  attested  that  newly 

tlanted  trees  must  remain  unpruned  till  spring,  that  the  practice 
as  probably  been  adopted  by  many  of  our  readers.  To  such  the 
time  has  come  for  action,  and  a  little  advice  wilt  serve  to  help 
many  a  hesitating  beginner.  Pyramidal  trees  often  come  from 
a  nursery  with  2  or  3  feet  of  tbe  bottom  part  of  the  stem  bare  al 
branches,  and  this  is  the  case  not  merely  with  trees  one  year  from 
the  graft,  called  maidens  because  they  have  never  been  pruned, 
but  of  trees  three  or  four  years  old,  said  to  be  in  a  (rniting  con- 
dition and  proportionately  costly.  In  either  case  the  upper  part 
must  be  sacrificed  for  tbe  sake  of  the  futnre  tree,  and  the  stem 
severed  at  2  feet  from  the  baM  If  the  bark  is  hard  and  the  budi 
unlikely  to  burst  freely  into  growth,  as  is  (.Iten  the  case  in  treea 
that  have  been  crowded  together  in  nursery  rows  till  they  have 
become  almost  unsaleable ;  but  the  soft  bark  and  more  prominent 
bads  of  younger  trees  admit  of  the  stem  being  left  6  or  8  inches 
longer.  We  luve  so  treated  hundreds  of  young  trees  of  PJuma, 
Pears,  Apples,  and  Cherries,  and  have  never  known  tbem  fail  to 
make  a  free  strong  lateral  growth  from  the  union  of  stock  and 

Dwarf -trained  trees  mutt  be  pmned  in  accordance  with  the 
form  they  are  eventually  to  take.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricota, 
Cherries,  and  Figs  are  all  best  of  the  ordinary  fan  shape.  If  they 
are  maidens  with  single  stetns  cut  the  stem  asnnder  at  the  fifth  or 
sixth  bud  from  its  base  ;  but  it  they  are  a  year  older  shorten 
according  to  their  strength  and  position,  taking  care  to  leave  the 
lower  branches  longest.  For  example  :  if  a  tree  has  three  branches 
on  each  side,  if  the  bottom  ones  are  shortened  to  2  feet  tbe  next 
two  should  be  pruned  to  IB  inches  and  the  top  pair  to  1  toot,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  equal  distribution  of  vigour, 

Palmette  verrier  is  the  best  form  for  large  trees  of  Pears  and 
Plums  on  walls  and  fences.     The  stems  of  maideni  mnit  be 

Smned  to  three  buds,  or  four  it  either  of  tbe  bottom  bads  appear 
oubtful,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  pair  of  side  thoots  yearly 
till  tbe  tree  fills  its  allotted  space.  Older  trees  with  side  branches 
must  have  them  shortened  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  dwarf- 
trained  trees,  and  the  central  or  stem  growth  shortened  to  Ibrea 
buds  above  tbe  upper  pair  of  branches. 

Cordons  of  a  year  old  from  the  graft  miut  be  shortened  to  about 
2  feet  from  the  base.  It  older,  they  are  shortened  more  or  less  aa 
tbe  general  appearance  of  the  tree  requires  ;  more,  if  the  stem  is 
not  well  furnished  with  spun,  or  the  tree  is  weakly ;  less,  if  it  is 
rxibust  and  well  furnished  wiUi  lateral  growth. 

Standards  must  have  the  young  growth  shortened  to  16  or 
IS  inches,  and  thinned  it  neceesaiy,  five  or  six  shoots  being  enough 
to  form  the  main  branches  of  the  largest  trees.  Prune  every 
shoot  to  an  outer  bud  in  view  of  forming  a  handsome  spreading 
head,  and  examine  the  supports  ol  each  tree  as  yoa  prune  it,  for 
it  is  important  they  should  be  carefully  secured  till  the  roots  are 
welt  established  in  the  soil,  both  tor  the  health  of  the  tree  and  its 
subsequent  appearance. 

Bush  trees  may  be  shortened  in  proportion  to  their  etrength, 
2  feet  being  a  safe  maximum  length.  If  tbey  are  intended  to 
have  dwarfed  closed  pruned  branches  more  may  be  retained  than 
it  the  growth  is  to  be  evenlnally  left  unpruned  like  a  standard. 
In  either  case  keep  the  centre  clear  of  growth,  so  as  to  admit  & 
free  play  ot  light  and  air  among  the  branches.  Some  sorts  i>f 
trait  are  o(  such  a  close  erect  habit  of  growth  as  to  be  qui*' 
unsuitable  for  bushes,  and  require  much  care  in  pruning  ev'7 
main  branch  to  an  outer  bad,  and  in  training  while  tbe  grov^  " 
young  and  pliant  To  do  this  well  requiies  much  care  and  •vatch- 
lulnesp,  bnt  with  this  there  is  no  reason  why  every  kinr">i'J  not 
be  trained  perfectly  to  whatever  form  taste  or  fancy  mtf  fflKMt- 
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If  bj  any  miflcbance  Raspbeny  canes  were  planted  nnproned  in 
the  autamo,  at  once  shorten  them  to  18  inches. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs.—-lhQ  Fig  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  making  roots  very  rapidly, 
yet  caation  is  necessary  in  the  application  of  stimulants  in  dall 
sunless  weather,  even  to  plants  in  pots.  In  houses  which  are  close 
and  low,  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  drying  of  the  foliage, 
syringing  should  be  practised  between  1  and  2  P.M.,  and  if  done 
thoroughly  red  spider  will  not  increase  much.  All  watering  in 
dull  weather  should  be  done  early  in  the  day.  Attend  well  to 
thinning  and  stopping  side  shoots,  as  these,  in  the  production  of 
the  second  crop  rf  fruit,  will  repay  the  attention  given  in  the 
formation  of  spurs.  Train  all  leading  or  terminal  shoots  forward 
where  there  is  space  to  fill,  and  ventilate  carefully  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  avoiding  too  high  a  night  temperature,  which  may 
be  kept  at  60°  a  few  degrees  higher  in  mild  weather,  and  a  few 
degrees  less  on  cold  nights,  with  a  rise  of  5°  to  ICP  from  fire  heat 
by  day  and  15°  to  20°  from  sun  heat,  giving  air  at  75"  and  closing 
at  80°.  Trees  growing  in  inside  borders  in  succession  houses 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  surface  roots  by  mulchings  of  half- 
decomposed  manure,  supplying  water  copiously,  and  keep  the 
mulching  constantly  moist.  Syringe  twice  on  fine  days,  stopping 
and  training  as  the  growth  proceeds,  following  the  semi-extension 
system  if  space  admits  and  fine  fruit  be  a  primary  consideration. 
Stop  young  plants  intended  for  culture  in  pots  when  about  a  foot 
in  height. 

Cherry  House. — Attention  will  now  be  required  in  tying-in 
those  shoots  where  it  is  considered  advisable  to  reserve  them  for 
supplying  any  deficiency.  Syringe  the  trees  freely  twice  a  day  in 
fine  weather,  but  once  only  in  duU  weather,  and  then  early.  The 
syringing  should  be  done  regularly  until  the  stoning  is  completed, 
but  immediately  this  is  effected  the  fruit  should  be  kept  dry  to 
prevent  its  cracking  ;  and  to  prevent  too  dry  a  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  available  surfaces  about  the  house  should  be  sprinkled 
occasionally — no  fear  of  injury  resulting  from  dampness  if  the 
house  be  properly  ventilated  above  55°.  See  that  there  are  no 
insect  pests  on  the  trees,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
insure  a  crop  of  the  finest  description  that  the  trees  be  perfectly 
clean  before  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  Aphides  are  best 
destroyed  by  fumigation,  which  must,  however,  be  none  moderately 
on  the  evening  of  a  calm  day,  being  careful  to  have  the  foliage 
dxy.  When  the  fruit  commences  the  last  swelling  the  border 
should  be  well  supplied  with  Water  or  liquid  manure  as  necessary, 
trees  in  pots  requiring  special  attention  in  this  respect.  The 
temperature  at  present  may  range  from  40°  to  45°  at  night,  the 
heat  being  turned  on  early  so  as  to  have  the  temperature  50°  by 
8  A.M.,  admittiner  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  55°, 
increasing  it  to  60°,  and  this  is  reduced  by  degrees,  taking  it  off 
at  55°.  In  sunny  weather  abundance  of  ventilation  should  be 
given  both  at  the  top  and  front  of  the  house,  the  temperature  not 
being  reduced  below  70°. 

Vine*, — Late  houses  started  early  in  February  will  now  be 
making  rapid  progress  and  will  need  the  final  disbudding,  stop- 
ping, and  tying  before  the  young  shoots  reach  the  glass.  Where 
snace  admits  stop  them  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
allow  the  first  laterals  to  fill  all  vacancies.  The  shoots,  however, 
should  be  trained  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  admit  of  the  full  and 
even  development  of  the  foliage,  and  its  due  exposure  to  light  and 
air.  Give  inside  borders  a  thorough  soaking  with  tepid  water  or 
liquid  manure,  and  secure  as  much  sun  heat  as  possible  by  early 
closing.  Muscats  in  flower  should  have  a  rather  high  and  dry 
atmosphere  to  insure  a  good  set,  but  a  too  dry  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  should  be  guarded  against  by  damping  available  sur- 
faces occasionally  in  bright  weather.  Carefully  fertilise  the 
blooms  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  at  a  high  temperature  after  the 
bunches  come  into  flower,  and  reduce  the  strain  on  the  Vines  by 
the  removal  of  the  surplus  bunches.  Grapes  in  the  early  honse 
now  in  their  last  swelling  should  have  a  final  examination,  and  if 
any  of  the  bunches  are  likely  to  bind  take  out  a  few  of  the  least 
promising  berries.  When  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  gradually 
reduce  the  moisture,  giving  air  liberally  by  day  and  night,  but 
close  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon,  with  sun  heat  to 
secure  the  proper  swelling-off  of  the  berries,  afterwards  admit  air 
for  the  night,  a  circulation  of  rather  dry  warm  air  being  essential 
to  high  flavour  and  good  finish. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Choice  AnnvaJe, — Seeds  of  these  sown  at  once  will  give  a  number 
of  plants,  which,  if  properly  treated,  will  surpass  those  sown  much 
earlier,  these  being  umoet  certain  to  experience  an  injurious  check 
before  they  can  he  finally  planted  ont.  The  most  important  are 
Asters  and  Stocks  of  sorts,  Phlox  Dmmmondi,  Dianthnses,  single 


and  double  Zinnias  in  variety,  French  and  African  Marigolds, 
choice  Eschscholtzias,  Godetias  and  Clarkiap,  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Portulacas,  Tropseolums,  Sunflowers,  Tagetes,  Helichry- 
Bums  with  other  Everlastings,  and  ornamental  Grasses.  A  mild 
hotbed  is  most  favourable  for  the  germination  of  the  seed,  which 
may  be  either  sown  on  finely  sandy  soil  disposed  to  a  depth  of 
4  inches  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  or  in  boxes,  pans,  or  pots  of 
similar  soil.  In  every  case  the  soil  should  be  made  firm  and  well 
moistened  prior  to  sowing,  and  the  seed  must  be  scattered  thinly, 
pressed  into  the  soil  with  the  back  of  a  spade  or  other  smooth 
hard  substance,  and  be  only  just  covered  with  more  of  the  fine 
sandy  soil.  If  darkened  with  mats,  paper,  or  other  material  to 
hasten  germination  this  should  be  removed  directly  the  seedlings 
are  visible,  and  a  light  shading  substituted  during  clear  days. 
Give  air  moderately  at  first,  afterwards  more  freely,  and  prick 
out  the  seedlings  into  sifted  soil  on  other  beds,  or  in  boxes  or  pans, 
before  they  are  much  drawn.  Plants  thus  obtained  can  be  readily 
transplanted,  and  soon  become  established  in  their  flowering 
quarters.  Golden  Pyrethrum  and  Perilla  nankinensis  may  yet 
be  sown  either  in  pans  or  boxes,  or  broadcast  in  a  frame  on  a 
slight  hotbed.  In  the  former  case  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
prick  out  the  seedlings  into  boxes  or  frames,  the  Pyrethrum  about 
3  inches  apart  each  way,  a  less  distance  sufficing  if  sown  late,  or 
if  required  for  carpet  beds. 

Ricinuses  and  Japanese  Maize  may  now  be  sown,  the  former 
singly  in  4-inch  pots,  and  the  latter  singly  in  pots  a  size  smaller, 
this  being  preferable  to  sowing  thickly.  Both  kinds  germinate 
quickly  in  a  moist  heat,  and  the  former  especially  should  in  the 
early  stage  of  growth  be  kept  near  the  glass,  otherwise  they 
become  drawn  and  weakly.  Both  are  effective  yet  cheap  orna- 
mental-foliaged  bedding  plants,  and  suitable  either  for  groups, 
back  rowp,  or  for  dotting  among  dwarfer-growing  bedding  plants. 
Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas  are  generally  in  great  demand  for 
cutting  purposes,  and  if  a  small  quantity  of  seed  be  sown  thinly 
in  3-inch  pots,  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  or  moderately  warm 
house,  or  in  a  frame  till  germinated,  the  seedlings  being  thinned 
out  in  the  case  of  the  Mignonette  to  about  three  in  a  pot,  hard- 
ened off,  and  eventually  planted  in  a  warm  mixed  border  before 
becoming  much  root-bound,  a  considerable  gain  will  be  effected. 
Both  kinds  should  also  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  but  most 
other  annuals  may  well  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  it  becomes 
warmer.  • 

Pricking-out  Seedlings,  —  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons,  Cineraria  maritime,  and  Petunias  when  large 
enough  to  handle  should  be  pricked  out  in  pans,  boxes,  or  beds 
of  good  fine  soil,  allowing  space  in  each  instance  to  admit  of  their 
being  finally  transplanted  with  a  small  ball  of  soil  about  the  root?. 
Dibble  them  in  up  to  their  seed  leaves,  taking  care  to  properly 
fix  the  soil  about  the  roots  with  the  point  of  the  dibble,  give  tepid 
water  through  a  fine-rose  pot,  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and 
keep  them  close  until  re-established.  Seedlings  of  Chamscpeuce, 
Centaureas,  Dahlias,  Eucalyptus,  Grevillea  robusta,  Solanums, 
Acacia  lophantha,  Polymnia  grandis,  Ferdinand  iaeminens,  Cannas, 
and  other  subtropical  plants  may  be  potted  off  singly  into  3-inch 
pots.  Wigandia  and  Nicotianas  should  be  pricked  off  into  pans 
or  boxes,  and  potted  later  on.  All  should  be  kept  growing,  and 
many,  according  to  their  vigour,  will  require  a  liberal  shift,  or 
they  soon  become  stunted. 

Varwvs.—Old.  roots  of  Dahlias  placed  in  heat  will  have  pushed 
up  several  growths,  and  these  when  about  S  inches  long  may  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel  and  easily  struck  in  a  not  over-moist  heat ; 
or  cuttings  can  be  made  without  heels,  providing  the  growth  is 
not  hollow.  The  old  stools  can  later  on  be  divided,  each  division 
having  a  shoot  and  a  tuber  attached,  and  be  potted  off  singly  into 
6-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  With  Dahlias  one  strong  growth  is  prefer- 
able to  two  or  more  weakly  ones,  aqd  by  putting  out  well-rooted 
plants  an  early  start  is  made.  The  tuberous-rooted  Salvia  patens 
may  be  treated  very  similarly,  the  tops  and  side  shoots  striking 
readily  in  heat,  and  soon  form  strong  plants.  Take  out  the  points 
of  autumn-struck  shrubby  Calceolarias  and  Gazanla  splendens, 
and  should  the  stock  be  too  small  these  tops  can  be  struck  in  heat. 
Coleuses,  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Eoniga,  Verbenas, 
Iresines,  Altemantheras,  and  Pelargoniums  now  strike  quickly, 
and  the  tops  of  each  newly  struck  plant  should  be  taken  off  when 
large  enough  to  form  cuttings.    Potting  or  boxing-off  is  generally 

J  performed  when  topped  plants  are  breaking,  as  at  this  stage  the 
east  check  to  the  growth  is  given.  Old  stools  of  Cannas  started 
in  heat  may  be  split  up,  every  crown  if  potted  and  kept  in  a  little 
heat  soon  growing  to  a  good  size. 

With  a  view  to  preparing  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  the  beds  in 
the  flower  garden  advantage  should  now  be  taken  of  the  mild 
weather  to  transfer  them  to  the  cold  frames,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  not  receive  a  check  when  the 
bedding  time  arrives. 
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THE  ART  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  9. 

{Continued  from  page  185.) 

SECTIONS. 

Ths  BO-o«lled  sectionfl  now  so  generallv  used  for  the  ftorage  of 
Buxplas  honey  in  the  comb  are  of  Tanous  sizes  and  styles  of 
manu&cture.  Those  most  used  run  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb.  sues.  Some 
are  sent  out  by  the  makers  in  pieces  for  nailing,  others  with  the 
ends  dovetailed  ready  to  go  together  without  naus,  and  others  in 
one  piece  for  folding,  the  only  joint  being  dovetailed.  Which  of 
these  is  to  be  selected  by  the  bee-keeper  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances. If  certain  sizes  are  preferred  in  the  market,  of  course 
these  must  be  worked ;  and  hitherto  the  1  lb.  size  seems  most  in 
favour.  We  prefer  the  larser  sizes  as  being  in  the  end  less  costly, 
requiring  less  handling,  and  turning  out  fully  more  weight  per  hive 
than  the  smaller  sizes. 

In  all  cases  we  prefer  nailed  or  dovetailed  sections  to  folding 
ones,  notwithstandmg  the  craze  that  exists  for  the  latter  as  an 
ingenious  piece  of  work.  We  never  yet  found  one-piece  sections 
that  would  stand  uniformly  square  and  remiin  so,  and  both  for  nice 
packing  and  glazing  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  truly  square.  But 
their  worst  fault  is  m  the  slit  that  affords  a  passage  to  the  bees.  In 
the  1  lb.  sizes  this  slit  is  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  top  and 
bottom  bar,  and  is  less  objectionable ;  but  in  the  larger  sections  it 
is  no  longer,  and  it  thus  leaves  more  or  less  of  the  top  and  bottom 
bars  in  contact,  which  causes  the  death  of  many  bees  while  handling 
them  on  the  hire.  Then,  in,  say,  a  7-inch  section  with  a  4-inch  slit, 
the  bees  feel  hampered  for  passage  ways,  and  consequently  leave 
more  holes  through  the  combs.  But  the  worst  fault  is  in  the 
trouble  required  in  glazing  the  finished  sections.  The  slit  has  to  be 
cut  out  to  the  whole  lengui  of  top  and  bottom  bar  before  the  glass 
can  be  got  into  its  proper  place ;  and  to  do  this  with  wood  at  all 
cross-grained  is  not  so  easy.  Dovetailed  or  nailed  sections  may  be 
a  trifle  more  trouble  to  put  together,  but  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  their  superior  advantages.  They  can  be  easily  set 
square,  they  afford  the  full  passage  way  to  the  bees,  and  they  can 
be  glazed  without  the  least  trouble. 

Our  next  difficulty  is  in  selecting  the  best  form  of  case  for  holding 
them  while  on  or  in  the  hive.  Figure  58,  page  413,  May  29th, 
1879,  shows  as  good  an  arrangement  as  we  know  of  for  holding  the 
sections  when  being  worked  either  in  the  hive  proper  or  in  a  similar 
hive  used  as  a  top  storev.  The  frame  as  shown  contains  four 
sections,  each  mpasuring  6^  by  4^  inches,  holding  when  filled  1^  lb. 
In  using  this  size  of  section  in  the  new  standard  frame  the  top 
bar  may  be  omitted  so  as  to  keep  it  level  with  the  other  frames,  and 
lugs  must  be  nailed  on  ihe  top  of  the  side  bars  to  form  supports. 

We  may  here  point  out  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  above  form 
of  frame,  which  applies  also  to  various  forms  of  the  racks  or  trays 
for  holding  sections  in  supers  proper.  If  the  combs  are  expected  to 
be  well  fastened  to  the  bottom  bar,  and,  indeed,  to  have  no  passage 
left,  the  bottom  bar  must  be  very  thin.  As  a  rule  the  section  wood 
is  thin  enough,  but  a  glance  at  the  figure  shows  that  it  is  doubled 
in  both  rows  of  sections  by  standins,  as  it  does,  on  another  of  equal 
thickness.  In  such  cases  Uie  holes  left  in  the  comb  for  passages  are 
generally  pretty  large  and  numerous,  reducing  the  calculated  weight 
of  the  sections,  and  spoiling  their  appearance.  To  get  the  Mst 
results,  then,  the  sections  should  have  nothing  under  them  more 
than  supports  at  their  ends.  As  formerly  stated,  we  never  had 
more  perfectly  finished  combs  than  when  the  bottom  rails  were  of 
thin  glass. 

Figure  59,  same  page  as  above,  shows  the  arrangement  we  find 
most  convenient.  The  sections  rest  at  their  ends  only  on  ledges  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The  slip  between  them,  and  the 
corresponding  ones  at  the  sides,  are  for  the  support  of  the  tin 
separators,  and  their  height  is  calculated  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  wood  in  the  bottom  bar  of  the  section.  Thus,  for  sections 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  we  add  one*  quarter  of  an  inch  for  a 
bee  passage,  and  this  gives  three-eighths  of  an  indi  as  the  height 
at  which  the  separator  should  be  supported.  An  equal  passage  is 
of  course  allowed  at  the  top.  A  stronger  form  of  tray  is  made  by 
having  the  sides  all  round  of  a  uniform  depth,  say  2  inches,  and 
having  the  separators  cut  away  at  the  ends,  so  that  they  hang  on 
these  sides  to  the  proper  depth.  The  central  division  may  be  done 
away  with  without  much  inconvenience,  and  the  sections  brought 
dose  together  in  the  middle.  We  do  this  with  tiie  larger  sections, 
measuring  7  inches  by  6  inches,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  within 
14  inches  the  width  of  the  most  common  stock  sized  sheets  of  tin. 
And  in  the  case  of  1  lb.  sections  we  have  two  supporting  rails,  so 


as  to  hdd  three  sections  in  a  line.  As  these  measure  usually 
4i  inches  each,  we  have  12f  inches  as  the  length  of  the  three.  This 
will  allow  of  four  supports  for  the  separators  of  fully  one- 
quarter  inch  each  in  width  and  yet  be  within  the  same  14  inches. 
-  Where  a  nice  flat  finish  in  the  combs  is  no  object,  as  when  the 
honey  is  to  be  used  at  home  or  crated  for  market  without  glass,  the 
separators  may  with  advsntage  be  omitted.  They  certainly  hinder 
to  some  extent  l^e  work  of  comb-building  bv  breaking  np  the 
cluster,  and  they  tend  to  produce  thinner  combs. 

It  is  to  be  un^rstood,  of  course,  that  the  section  trav  may  be  of 
any  size,  though  generally  used  large  enough  to  nearly  cover  the 
top  of  a  standard  hive — that  is,  to  hold  three  rows  of  1  w.  sections, 
seven  in  each  row,  or  two  rows  of  the  larger  sizes.  The  end  sections 
are  closed  with  glass,  and  a  wedge  keeps  all  firmly  together. 

The  only  other  matter  of  importance  in  their  preparation  is  to 
see  that  each  section  has  a  guide  of  comb  foundation  ftstened 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  top  bar.  The  foundation  used  for  this 
pmpose  shoiild  be  of  the  very  thinnest  and  clearest  obtainable. 
We  now  use  for  this  pur^se  a  special  make,  having  four  and  a  half 
cells  to  the  inch — that  is,  neither  worker  nor  drone  oelL  Last 
season's  experience  almost  warrants  us  in  declaring  it  the  best 
super  foundation  yet  made.  In  no  case  was  it  used  for  brood,  and 
in  every  case  it  was  readily  accepted  bv  the  bees.  To  those  who 
hesitate  to  dispense  with  the  old-fasnioned  honey  board  between  the 
super  and  the  brood  frames,  or  the  newer  invention  of  queen- 
excludiog  zinc,  both  of  which  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  bees, 
such  a  make  of  foundation  should  prove  a  great  boon.  To  obtain 
the  full  advantage,  however,  it  should  be  used  large  enough  to 
nearly  fill  the  section,  otherwise  drone  ceUs  might  be  built  below.— 
William  Raitt,  Blairgowrie. 


DANGERS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

Ths  severity  and  continuance  of  the  firost  and  cold  weather 
have  made  bee-keepers  anxious  about  their  bees.  Such  anxiety  is 
pretty  general,  and  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Earnest  inquiriea  are 
made  by  apiarians  on  all  hands  as  to  what  probable  and  possible 
injury  has  been  done  by  the  severe  frost  and  cold  weather  in  our 
apiaries.  Like  others  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  grave  fears  as  to 
the  in  juries  done  to  bees  by  the  frost  at  this  very  unseasonable 
time.  The  danger  most  feared  is  that  of  chilled  brood — ^in  other 
words,  unhatched  brood  chilled  to  death  in  the  centre  of  stock 
hives.  Dead  or  chilled  brood  soon  becomes  foul ;  and  a  little  of 
this  in  the  centre  of  a  hive  at  the  beginning  of  April  would  be 
disastrous  in  the  extreme,  for  nothing  excepting  the  loss  of  queens 
is  so  discouraging  to  bees  and  disappointing  to  bee-masters  as  foul 
brood,  llie  presence  of  foul  brood  in  a  hive  of  bees  puts  an  end 
to  all  prosperity.  Strong  hives  well  covered  are  seldom  hurt  by 
the  severest  of  our  winter  storms,  but  winter  storms  in  the  breed- 
ing season  are  far  more  dangerous;  the  diffionlty,  as  already 
indicated,  is  to  keep  the  brood  warm  enough. 

Another  danger  at  this  season  is  the  loss  of  bees  by  reason  of 
age.  Bees  die  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  and  many  arrive  at  that 
age  and  die  in  April.  Last  autumn  in  England  bees  ceased 
breeding  at  an  early  date,  and  comparatively  few  were  hatched 
later  than  the  end  of  July.  Dead  bees  may  now  be  found  on  the 
bottom  boards  of  hives,  and,  if  these  be  swept  o^  the  boards  do  not 
remain  clean  long.  No  treatment  could  prolong  their  lives.  This 
is  the  case  every  year ;  but  in  ordinary  seasons  more  bees  are  bom 
than  die,  and  therefore  during  the  spring  months  hives  become 
numerically  stronger ;  but  in  cold  seasons,  such  as  the  present  one, 
bees  are  so  discouraged  and  so  unable  to  attend  to  brood  that 
they  decline  to  set  eggs,  and  hence  hives  become  naturally  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  many  collapse  entirely.  Many  hives  in  this 
countiy  are  exposed  to  this  danger  at  Uie  present  time,  having 
few  bees  and  no  brood.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  we  had  a  long 
cold  spring— BO  cold  that  bees  could  not  he  tempted  to  leave  their 
nests  for  food  offered  to  them.  Breeding  did  not  begin  till  the 
end  of  April,  and  in  many  hives  all  &e  old  bees  died  before 
young  could  be  hatched.  In  some  apiaries  all  the  hives  were  lost, 
in  others  four  and  six  out  of  eight  hives  died— not  from  want  of 
food,  but  loss  of  bees.  It  was  a  year  of  great  loss  and  extinction 
of  hives  owing  to  the  non-prodoction  of  young  bees  in  spring  to 
take  the  places  of  those  which  died  of  age. 

At  this  time  (now  that  the  weather  hu  become  more  temperate) 
all  hives  should  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  which  will  sur- 
vive and  which  are  likely  to  succumb.  A  short  time  ago  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  were  told  that  hives  with  only  two  seams 
of  bees  in  March  are  more  likely  to  die  than  to  live ;  and  all 
stocks  which  are  reduced  to  two  seams  of  bees  now  are  in  greater 
danger  of  extinction,  because  the  living  bees  are  a  month  nearer 
their  end  than  they  were  in  March,  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  three 
weeks  before  eggs  aet  now  can  be  batched.    All  weak  hives  have 
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great  difficnlties  ahead.  The  ekill  of  bee-masters  will  be  tried  in 
sayiDg  all  his  stocks.  Hires  with  only  two  seams  of  bees  should 
be  united  to  other  weak  stocks.  Far  better  is  it  to  have  one  stock 
likely  to  lire  and  do  well  than  two  or  three  likely  to  die  even 
under  good  nnrsiog.  The  process  of  uniting  bees  at  this  season. 
of  the  year  is  simple,  and  can  be  done  in  the  apiary  in  the  warmth 
of  mid-day  snn,  or  in  a  room  of  the  house  by  candlelight.  In 
uniting  bees  in  cold  weather  the  summer  and  autumn  process  of 
driving  them  is  not  followed.  In  cold  weather  bees  are  loth  to 
leave  their  warm  quarters  and  run  over  cold  combs  into  empty 
hives.  Hence  the  drumming  process  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
work  is  more  easily  and  speedily  done  otherwise.  A  little  warm 
syrup  is  sprinkled  over  the  bees  to  be  united  ;  about  ten  minutes 
after  they  have  had  the  syrup  they  will  be  found  setting  loosely 
over  and  amongst  their  combs  ;  then  the  bees  to  be  surrendered 
are  easily  shaken  out  of  their  hives  and  united  to  the  others. 
As  we  do  it  the  work  does  not  occupy  more  than  half  a  minute. 
With  straw  hives,  the  combs  of  which  are  fast  enough,  we  shake 
the  bees  by  one  or  two  sudden  jerks  into  the  other  hive  or  on  to 
its  board,  and  place  the  hive  on  the  board.  Bees  thus  united 
seldom,  if  ever,  fight  in  spring.  We  do  not  remember  ever  having 
made  an  un&uccessful  effort  to  unite  bees.  With  bar-frame  hives 
the  bars  of  combs  with  bees  attached  are  lifted  out  one  by  one, 
and  the  bees  swept  from  them  into  the  other  hive  by  a  hand  brush. 
The  sooner  such  unions  are  made  the  better  ;  and  the  sooner  bees 
are  induced  to  recommence  brecKiing  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
survive  their  weakly  condition  and  do  well.  By  the  time  one 
hatch  of  brood  is  produced  the  weather  will  be  warmer,  brood  will 
require  less  heat  from  bees,  and  larger  sheets  of  brood  will  be  pro- 
duced. Meanwhile  all  hives  should  be  warmly  covered,  regularly 
fed,  and  every  attention  given  to  them  ;  and  if  chilled  brood  be 
found  in  any  hives  it  should  be  cut  clean  out  and  burned  or  buried, 
and  fresh  sound  combs  fitted  in  the  places  of  the  combs  cut  out. 
It  is  easier  to  do  such  work  than  to  describe  how  it  is  done. — 

A.  P£TTIOBEW. 
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\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  " 
or  to  "The  PubllBber."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Books  (/.  &)•— We  are  obliged  by  yonr  letter*  which  la  jost  such  aa  w-e 
expect  to  reodve,  and  do  reoeiTe,  from  tbooghtful  men.  Brerything  yon  hare 
aaid  shall  be  boine  in  mind.  If  we  published  everything  we  receive  we  slionld 
inevitably  sobject  the  writers  to  criticism  of  a  Idnd  firom  which  they  would  be 
glad  to  be  relieved.  At  the  same  time  we  endeavoor  to  insert  all  letters  tbat 
contain  matter  that  can  be  profitably  discussed  by  our  readers.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  in  anytiUng  we  publish  we  will  take  care 
yon  are  not  subjected  to  unfair  criticism. 

Tuba  fbr  Orange  Trees  (J/irO.— Pitching  the  tubs  inside  will  not  injure 
the  roots,  neither  would  Stockholm  tar— not  coal  tar,  and  both  will  preserve  the 
wood.  The  latter  would  perhaps  be  the  more  convenient  to  apply.  It  is  quite 
o<mtnury  to  our  oostom  to  reoonunend  any  particular  kind  of  hives  for  bees. 

Pettigrew's  Oardlff  Castle  Cacumber  (Old  S&bseriber).— It  has 
been  frequently  advertised  in  our  columns,  and  Is  refened  to  in  our  present 
IsBoe. 

Potatoes  (C,  iS.,  Stafford).— We  are  obliged  by  your  note,  but  it  reached  us 
too  late  for  publication  in  the  section  in  which  it  ouRht  to  have  appeared,  and 
cannot  now  be  included  in  the  Usts.  Had  we  received  it  in  time  it  would  have 
been  readily  inserted.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  note  from  you  at  any  time, 
and  except  under  such  f  pedal  and  unusual  drcumstanoes  as  in  the  present  case 
it  is  sure  to  be  published. 

Croiiplng  Vines  (Uount  VUu/y.—A  fair  crop  for  your  Vines,  so  far  as  we 
can  nnderstand  their  condition,  would  be  about  1)  tb.  to  each  foot  run  of  rod ; 
they  may  perhaps,  however,  carry  S  lbs.  We  have  seen  8  lbs.  finish  well  to  each 
UnMl  foot  of  stem,  but  the  Tines  were  very  healthy  and  vigorous.    A  profit 


can  be  made  br  Qrape-growing  by  persons  who  grow  them  for  market  solely, 
and  know  what  varieties  realim  the  best  prices  at  a  given  time,  but  amateiir 
cultivators  seldom  find  them  particularly  remunerative.  The  laterals  should  be 
18  inches  apart  or  thereabouts  up  each  side  of  the  rod,  or  a  space  of  that 
distance  between  them  on  both  sides ;  9  inches  apart  is  decidedly  too  close.  The 
best  Orapee  that  are  grown  in  Sheffield  have  the  laterals  18  inches  apart,  more 
or  less,  as  no  one  can  have  them  at  the  exact  dlstauco. 

Inarchingr  Rose  CR.  O.  A/1).— You  may  inarch  at  any  time  when  the 
growths  on  both  plants  are  a  little  firm— tbat  is,  not  succulent,  cutting  a  long 
aud  rather  deep  slice  from  the  shoots  to  be  united,  binding  them  together  aud 
covering  with  moss  or  grafting  wax.  You  may  cut  down  the  Mar6chal  Nicl  aa 
low  as  you  like,  perhaps  the  lower  the  better,  provided  (and  this  is  important) 
that  there  are  healthy  buds  for  starting  into  growth.  We  cut  down  the 
growths  of  a  plant  after  flowering  to  the  base  of  the  rafters  every  year,  aud 
Youug  shoots  iBsae  and  cover  the  roof  the  same  season,  giving  quantities  of  fine 
blooms  the  following  spring. 

Application  of  Potato  Manures  (S.  iS.).— The  rule  for  all  artificial 
mauures  is  to  sprinkle  them  evenly  in  the  drills  at  planting  time.  Such  a  mix< 
ture  as  you  refer  to  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  1  tb.  to  8  yards  of  a 
row,  the  rows  being  from  36  to  80  inches  apart,  which  is  the  usual  width  for 
field  Potatoes.  If  part  farmyard  manure  is  used  tbe  nitrate  had  better  be  left 
out  till  the  Potatoes  are  ready  for  hilling-up,  otherwise  half  should  be  given  at 
planting  time  and  half  afterwards.  The  reasou  for  this  is  that  nitrate  salts, 
being  very  sol  able,  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  before  the  plants  can  utilise 
them.  On  your  porous  subsoil  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  prolmbly  prove  more 
effective  than  nitrate  of  soda.  Light  warm  soils,  especially  in  the  southern 
counties,  arc  apt  to  be  poor  in  nitrogen,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  espe- 
cially when  land  is  not  "  in  good  heart "  as  it  is  termed.  Any  seedsman  or 
dealer  in  horticultural  requisites  will  procare,  if  he  docs  not  keep  in  stock,  any 
of  the  manures  you  mention.  It  would  be  unfair  for  us  to  name  any  particular 
dealer,  and  consequently,  as  we  have  many  times  stated,  it  is  contrary  to  our 
rule  todos). 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  (if.  II.  B.).— Both  cutting  off  the  leaves  and  using 
the  oil  8to\e  may  have  caused  the  young  foliage  to  fall,  these  stoves  when  highly 
heated  being  injurious,  while  cutting  off  any  great  quantity  of  fr^h  foliage  at 
once  would  certainly  check  the  action  of  the  roots  and  the  flow  of  sap  into  the 
branches.  Wo  think  you  must  have  erred  in  defoliating  the  tree  to  the  extent 
that  your  letter  indicates.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  apply  tepid  liquid  manure 
to  the  roots,  and  maintain  a  healthy  genial  atmosphere  in  the  house,  syringing 
the  plant  early  in  tbe  afternoons  of  bright  days,  when  the  house  should  be 
closed.  The  right  time  for  syringing  and  closing  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  weather,  but  it  should  be  done  in  time  for  the  temperature  to  rise  to  Bf/* 
afterwards,  and  in  order  that  the  house  and  plant  may  be  fairly  dry  before 
nightfall.  No  shading  whatever  will  be  needed — at  least  until  the  fiowers 
commence  expanding. 

Shading  Greenhouse  (llarbome).— There  are  too  distinct  methods  of 
shading— namely,  portable  in  the  form  of  roller  blinds ;  and  permanent  by 
applying  a  mixture  to  the  glass.  We  prefer  the  former,  but  the  latter  answers 
very  well  for  large  houses  and  various  plants,  such  as  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
Camellias.  For  flowering  plants  we  employ  light  canvas  blinds,  and  only  use 
them  when  the  sun  is  bright.  The  best  mode  of  afllxiug  the  blind  is  undoubt- 
edly, in  our  opinion,  on  a  light  iron  framework  a  foot  above  the  glass.  The 
plants  do  not  become  "  drawn  "  under  such  a  shade  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as 
when  the  material  rests  on  the  roof ;  still  with  attention  and  judgment  the 
latter  plan  answers  very  well.  A  very  good  wash  for  applying  to  the  glass  is 
made  as  follows  .-—Ingredients  :  1  ft.  of  wheat  flour,  half  pound  of  whiting,  and 
1  lb.  of  common  candle  or  Russian  tallow.  Make  the  flour  into  a  paste,  and 
then  put  in  the  candles  while  the  paste  is  hot,  crush  the  whiting  into  a  powder, 
mix  with  cold  water,  and  then  add  to  the  paste,  also  adding  as  much  Brunswick 
green  as  you  need.  When  required  for  use  warm  it  in  a  pail  and  paint  the  glass 
when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  Unsatisfactory  (//.  r.).— Yonr  plant  which 
has  made  such  extensive  growth,  and  only  been  plants  eighteen  mouths,  is 
evidently  overtaxed.  A  bloom  at  every  joint  of  one  shoot  alone  30  feet  long, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  portions,  amounts  decidedly  to  a  too  heavy  crop 
for  a  young  plant.  We  should  have  shortened  the  growths  considerably,  and 
next  year  you  would  have  had  powerful  root-action  and  a  healthy  permanent 
plant.  The  resources  of  the  roots  will  now  be  directed,  and  wisely  so,  to  the 
four  young  growths  at  the  base.  These  you  had  better  encourage,  and  the 
parts  now  producing  flowers  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  blooms  have  faded.  You 
will  do  well  also  to  apply  tepid  liquid  manure  to  the  roots.  If  the  young 
shoots  had  not  started  we  should  have  advised  j^ou  to  cut  your  plant  down  now, 
with  the  object  of  inducing  the  production  of  basal  growths.  You  are  fortunate 
in  having  them,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  blooms  may  also  expand  as  the 
weather  improves.  Mildew  occurred  in  the  cool  division  of  your  house  because 
the  temperature  was  favourable  for  the  germination  of  the  spores.  It  is  often 
very  troublesome  in  Heath  houses. 

Laced  Polyanthuses  (0.  i2.).— We  state  again  what  we  have  probably 
stated  flf ty  times  before,  that  we  know  of  no  material  so  unsuitable  for  packing 
flowers  in  as  dry  cotton  wool.  Yon  would  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  seen 
the  withered  condition  in  which  your  flowers  arrived.  If  a  little  moist  wool 
had  been  tied  round  the  stems,  and  the  packing  had  consisted  of  a  portion  of  a 
Cabbage  leaf  or  Spinach,  they  would  have  reached  us  as  fresh  as  when  cut  fiLt>m 
the  plants.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  they  appear  to  be  very  good  border  flowers, 
the  body  colour  being  rich  and  the  lacing  prominent,  but  this  is  too  feathery, 
not  sufflciently  deflned  for  the  standard  of  merit  of  the  florist. 

Muscat  Vines  (A  Subscriber).— Yont  Vino  appears  to  have  done  extremely 
well,  and  there  is  danger  in  over-cropping  it.  You  did  not  state  the  length  of 
the  rod ;  however,  if  yon  estimate  the  Grapes  at  1|  lb.  per  foot  run  of  rod  that 
weight  will  be  ample  to  leave  on  such  a  young  Vine.  The  laterals,  or  side 
shoots,  should  be  about  15  inches  apart  on  each  side  of  the  rod,  those  not 
required  to  bo  removed.  Still  if  they  are  very  numerous  only  remove  two  or 
three  a  day  until  the  proper  reduction  Is  made.  You  are  doing  quite  right  by 
stopping  as  you  state.  Continue  the  practice  of  pinching  to  one  leaf,  as  it  is 
made  from  this  time  throughout  the  season.  It  will  do  no  harm  whatever  to 
the  Vine,  but  probably  good,  to  train  the  growth  along  the  back  wal ;  but  you 
may  stop  the  shoot  at  the  top  of  the  rafter  if  more  convenient.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  know  the  ciroumstonces  of  the  case  to  speak  more  positively  on 
this  point. 

Home-^own  ▼.  Forelgrn  Lily  of  the  Valley  (C.  TT.).— Acttog  on 
your  second  letter  we  do  not  pubUsh  yonr  first.  No  doubt  the  imported  clumps 
to  which  you  refer  were  flne,  but  we  doubt  if  they  excelled  the  home-grown 
examples  of  "R.  T."    You  describe  dumps  with  **  three  or  four  do«en  of  enor- 
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It  conwpondrat  >«(«•  tliml  he  «»iiH«l  "onriiiioMa  Inn  (thU  eompiW  to  tin  rooU.  It  mMt  iK  (Jringed  hwlMnUT.  liept  ™l 
I,  bin  KCD  iplku  grown  by  -  n.  T.,"  mid  it  yon  cmn  h>T>  ibidfd,  md  ur.t  y«mr  tbould  nqt  be  ■Ltoned  to  OMty  k  m.n)r  blooms 
D  tbe grewet  W  wboin  jou lefur we niU  tell  you  wlildi  m       ^f^  ?!fT^'?  Ti^^^jS^i' "''  "*to rf  EoSu  "v™  Eid"  telto 

ill  an  tba  Inteitad  plul  ^mdini  V 

C,).— Xoni  letUr  ihiU  b*  Munnd  nu 

t.  C.).— A 

wblcb  ;> 


■bould  b9 


ommenwl  fKdlng 


D*okr*d    Comb  (Clfflim).- 


t^eo^tlie  ^H-sn  (4d«''tb^houl<l  ba^prckedoff° b 


kuotlicc  lUcli  or  [Md  U 

Hee  Mt.  PeiUgcew'i  u-UcIs  iu  ooi  pteeeut  liiiic 


OOTSHT  OABDBM   llABUT^APftU.  itH. 


hem, BU J  be  (Inebcd  wben  •bout  J  1ncb»long,    l(  Ui[>  ii  dono  nrly  in^  OCR miiket  bm been  » little  mort  ictitewitbout •JtetrntfoDlniiricefc  SoiM 

'OH  KtHte;  only  ciceediugly  vlgorjui 

bey  biic  been  Tciy  cuvrullj  eiaoitiuvl.    Onr 


5fe;;: 


b>d^5'br^d,fi™w"bi^*'^drSle"H3n'^u  ''J^"-- 


Bona  not  ExpuiiUiiB  (• 


B!£!^'ia'iler'V"'  """"llifl 


rercropped,  uid  hoa  not 


tbe  production  of  atrong  jTxiwtlK'  Wf  pmume  It  le  plented  oiil,  luid  vigoroue 
TDDl-ActloD  ilioiild  be  promoted  by  freab  loil  bud  manure. 

Bom  Lanves  ralllDB  C-  J.  •'.).— It  la  not  nnuiuel  tat  tlie  olil  ]«vet  of 

you  lince  irnt  fiidicnu  ■  lack  ol  rigour  lii  your  plant,    lu  ■]]  probability  it 

or  boiicraeHl  la  Lided,  or  the  qunUty  or  Clay't  FeKillsr  recomiiicndedon 
page  140,  You  wonM  tbua  ancoxir'ge  tbe  produotlon  of  freab  Toul*  for  appro. 
priatJug  tlie  food  yuu  could  Bfterwuda  apply  In  liquid  form.  AlaLin^  tlie  toll 
— .._  »..._*.  ..d-^  __..    ^L.^  ,-^  ipreadlng  it  on  nearly  an  ai^bili  of  an  iuch 


lll^'^'),t!i^^?:^»^:^y^^S^t''L'-^'''^'''*''""^''"'"  POULTBr  ahd  piqeoh  chrohicle. 


mnKl  Hargnsrltu  {C.  E.  B.).— Thg  plant  itttmi 


Scale 
teaTea  you  1 
on  Uiem  ie 


.  aponge  aUo  all  tba 

.Hera 

OUT  plant  by  n 

iT^  ENSILAGE. 

™r  {CoiUifmcd  from  page  SOB.') 

'iM*u"'rteiy**^Ticn'be^M'i^'^.Qu'°h°^ta'i!Sdw''  ALTHOUGH  we  lui»e  lUted  raiioiM  poioU  connected  with  tbe 

r  -  Com  MariKoids,"  ibr  popular  n-inie  of  iiie  plant,  coDitxiicliaD  ot  tbe  lilo,  jct  WO  maj  hiTe  to  remarlc  apon  it  agtin 

00  apart,  m       n  ou        piuuu    nc  eauun  er.  farther  00,    Wfl,  bowereT,  now  desiro  to  refer  to  the  xariona 

llaa  (//imromiu).— ^S  a  bare   carefully  eiamlned  tbe  ,          ....       .,,■       .l       •,         ....           .      i   ,t   i 

d  we  bare  no  doubt  ivh&terer  ihat  iba  gluUnona  matter  mod^B  adopted  for   ml mg  tbe  alio.     11  ii  important  Ittat  enrj- 

hTtoiiM'rf  fcm«^imu,''tJ'™^v"uM'Md^'iai««'it  ""'"K  **  •"  readinesB  for  the  operation  before  coramenciDg  tbe 

Tba  jiiant  from  villi;!!  tbe  iaa>ee  and  atiuoc  before' ua  work.    When  once  filliag  is  coDnueaced  Ihe  aooner  it  ran  be  com* 

become  partial°y  eibauited.'  Iu  enfeeblement  pleted  the  better  ;  for  in  the  caae  of  all  green  or  auccntcDt  forage, 

'  '"^Vl  ■PP"'P'^'"'''*  ""  already  iuaniiicieiit  he»ting,  whicb  most  be  »Toided,  will  commence  immediat«lj  the 

cheni,  u  on  tbe  amaii  iboot  yon  fortEinateiy  Mnt  bnlk  haa  accumulated,   and  at  the  end  ol  each  day'a  work  the 

Si"'S'fl'iidi'nir'Xi'iii''iy'^nii''tr"'Y'™  covering  pUnki  ihoald  be  put  on, 

)aged  -  ttiorougbly  claiii."    Tluit  mmt  have  been  In  order  to  show  tbe  practical  adrantaget  of  certain  kindl  of 

their  aiila.    It  li  tliereand  In  tbe  acalsgV  tlie  fodder  tor  CDiiUge   WG   will    first   name  coarse  water    meadow 

[^va^i*u™"l^"  "lid  i^ii^"'k«i™s'™.'  grasaea, and cTen  Bcdges,  which  grow  on  tbe  edgeaof  the  water 

-oleum,  railing  carriers  or  banks  and  borders  ot  brooka  and  rirers,  for  these  when 

aoftbaycnng  '"  '<■"  '^'  '''"  make  Dsetul  ensilage.      We  hare   often  known 

^^^"t'^J  them  cat  np  with  straw  in  the  sommer  lime,  mixed  and  gi^en  aa 

e  loii  sod  add-  chaff  to  dairy  cows,  and  answer  well  for  producing  milk  :  these 
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will  therefore  when  preserved  in  the  silo  be  available.  The  next 
item  to  be  named  is  Bye,  just  as  it  is  coming  into  ear  ;  in  fact  it 
may  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  yellow  Indian  Com  or  Maize  of 
the  coarse-stalked  sorts.  The  Bye  will  be  ready  some  time  in 
May,  quite  soon  enough  to  grow  a  full  crop  of  Maise  afterwards, 
for  it  is  only  required  for  cutting  while  in  full  growth,  and  will 
produce,  when  well  manured  and  grown  thickly  on  the  land  by 
driiling  and  hoeing  at  18  inches  apart,  a  heavier  weight  than 
almost  any  other  crop  ;  thus  the  land  will  yield  two  full  crops  of 
ensilage  in  the  year.  We  wish,  however,  here  to  state  that  all 
crops  should  be  cut  into  chaff  as  it  is  put  into  the  silo,  for  it  may 
then  be  trodden  down  quite  close,  so  that  when  properly  weighted 
at  the  finish  the  air  may  be  entirely  excluded,  which  is  the  first 
object  to  be  attained.  The  cutting  should  be  done  by  either 
steam  or  horse  power  to  complete  the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  "chaff"  should  be  cut  about  1  or  1^  inch  in  length  and 
trodden  down  by  a  horse  or  working  ox.  All  kinds  of  Clover, 
Bye  Grass,  Trifolinm  and  aftermath.  Vetches,  Sainfoin,  Peas,  or 
Beans  in  bloom,  or  Lucerne  and  Oreen  Bape — even  com,  such 
as  Oats  or  dr^;e,  or  any  com  crop  intended  for  feeding  cattle 
or  horses  on  the  farm,  or  crops  too  late  to  fully  ripen,  may  be 
profitably  utilised  and  made  much  more  valuable  than  by  any 
other  plan.  If  the  weather  sprouts  the 'corn  in  sheaf  and  it 
cannot  be  harvested  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  may  be  cut  up  and 
stored  as  ensilage  although  in  damp  condition. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  C.  A.  Eemble  reported  as  follows  in  the 
Agricuttural  Gazette  of  March  26th  last :— '<  On  September  9th, 
1882,  I  commenced  cutting  25  acres  of  Black  Tartarian  Oats. 
Owing  to  the  wet  season  which  followed  I  was  unable  to  harvest 
the  crop  in  the  usual  way.  I  determined  therefore,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  adopt  and  fill  a  silo,  and  fill  it  with  Oat  sheaf 
chaff.  I  sent  my  teams  into  the  field  on  the  6th  November, 
and  on  that  date  began  to  fill  the  pit,  cutting  the  straw  into  chaff 
about  1  inch  in  length.  The  Oat  sheaves  were  in  a  thoroughly 
sodden  condition,  and  the  com  in  them  had  so  generally 
'  sprouted  *  that  apparently  all  was  worthless  except  as  manure. 
We  continued  cutting  and  filling  at  intervals,  and  trod  in  the 
final  '  chop '  on  November  11th.  Nine  loads  were  cut  up  in  this 
way,  which  I  estimated  at  13^  tons.  While  filling  the  pit  I 
carefully  mixed  with  this  wet  chaff  3  cwt  of  salt  and  100  lbs. 
of  '  Simpson's  Spice.'  Having  filled  the  pit  I  had  a  layer  of  dry 
straw  laid  on  the  chaff,  then  boards  fitted  over  the  straw.  Again 
over  this  I  spread  layers  of  sawdust  and  oak  cavings,  and  placed 
several  tons  of  freestone  on  the  top.  This  pit  was  opened  on 
March  14th  in  the  presence  of  many  leading  agriculturists, 
amongst  whom  we  noticed  Sir  John  Heron-Maxwell,  Bart,  of 
Springkell,  N.B.,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  brought  this 
subject  prominently  before  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  December  last.  After  the  covering 
boards,  &c.,  had  been  removed  a  very  little  of  the  preserved 
fodder  was  slightly  fusty.  Breaking  further  into  the  mass  a 
fragrant  odour  soon  pervaded  the  homestead  in  which  the  ex- 
periment was  tested,  for  a  hot  cloud  of  vapour  escaped  from  the 
ensilage,  and  reminded  one  by  its  smell  of  a  newly  heated  hay- 
rick. An  ordinary  thermometer  was  plunged  into  the  mass 
towards  the  centre,  and  registered  110^.  Some  of  the  ensilage 
was  immediately  carried  to  cattle  and  horses,  and  was  readily 
eaten  by  them." 

This  case  shows  that  in  a  northern  climate  in  the  worst  of 
seasons  a  crop  of  Oats  need  not  be  entirely  lost  as  food  for  the 
live  stock.  It  appears  from  many  experiments  that  the  fodder 
to  be  stored  for  ensilage  may  not  only  be  put  into  the  silo  with 
the  moming  dew  on  it,  but  that  it  may  be  sodden  with  rain,  and 
yet  not  injure  the  value  of  the  material  when  it  comes  out  for 
feeding  purposes  when  judiciously  treated.  But  the  home 
farmer  must  remember  that  so  far  as  ensilage  in  this  country  has 


been  attempted  it  has  been  under  uncertain  conditions  of  storing, 
and  it  is  therefore  better  to  proceed  by  way  of  experiment  than 
to  incur  heavy  cost,  at  any  rate  until  as  practical  farmers  we 
may  be  more  certain  of  results. 

Iq  the  samples  of  Trifolium  ensilage  we  have  seen  there  was  a 
peculiar  acidity  in  the  odour,  the  colour  being  about  nut-brown 
or  that  of  hay  moderately  heated.  From  all  that  we  have  noticed 
as  to  the  use  of  salt  strewed  over  the  ensUage  during  the  filling  of 
the  pit,  this  had  not  injured  it,  and  the  cattle  and  dairy  cows  ate 
it  readily.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  decided  that  salt  is  a  necessary 
application  in  the  silo.  We  think  that  at  present  on  many  farms 
the  making  of  hay  for  sale  will  hold  in  check  the  extent  of 
storing  for  ensilage  ;  still  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  in  the  saving  of  fodder  crops,  especially  as  hay  fit 
for  ready  sale  can  only  be  made  in  comparatively  fine  wea&er. 

(To  be  oontlnued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Eorse  Labour. — Having  now  a  farm  on  hand,  some  fields  left  in  a 
couchy  state  by  the  outgoing  tenant  were  half  ploughed  during  the 
winter.  On  some  of  this  land  the  rafters  have  been  turned  over  or 
reversed,  and  the  land  worked  fine,  much  of  the  couch  having  been 
removed,  and  the  land  sown  with  the  best  Yictoria  Oats.  As  these 
weigh  over  46  lbs.  per  bnshel  and  are  very  small,  only  8|  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  are  needed.  A  dressing  of  4  cwt.  of  com  manure  from  one 
of  our  best  artificial  manure  factories  per  acre  will  be  given  about 
the  second  week  in  April.  The  land  in  some  parts  will  not  be  quite 
clean  after  harvest.  As,  however,  these  Oats  will  be  ripe  before  the 
Wheat,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier,  the  land  will  be  scarified 
between  the  stooks  of  com  at  harvest  and  sown  with  stubble  Turnips 
before  the  sheafed  Oats  will  be  carted,  the  sheaves  being  removed  on 
to  the  sown  land,  in  order  to  complete  the  sowing  of  the  whole  field 
before  carting  the  crop.  In  this  way  for  more  than  forty  years  we 
have  often  grown  eighteen  sacks  per  acre ;  last  year,  however,  this 
sort  of  Oats  gave  nineteen  sadcs  per  acre,  and  the  crop  was  carted 
by  the  end  of  July,  although  the  general  harvest  was  not  an  early 
one. 

Tbe  planting  of  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  should  now  be  com- 
menced if  it  has  not  been  already  begun  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
delay  at  planting  t.ime  we  fork  out  some  few  bunches  of  couch  grass, 
if  any  manure  lb  spread  in  the  furrows  with  the  sets,  8  cwt.  of  Pern 
guano  and  4  cwt.  of  kainit  per  acre,  mixed  with  damp  ashes  or  sand 
if  the  weather  is  dry  and  windy.  We  plant  cut  sets,  for  whole  tubers 
throw  too  many  shoots  even  when  the  tubers  are  smalL  We  prefer 
to  plant  the  lines  8  feet  apart,  and  the  sets  H  foot  apart  in  the  lines. 
In  case  the  soil  be  poor  gravel  or  sand  we  would  apply  1^  cwt  of 
bone  superphosphate  per  acre  between  the  lines  before  earthing  up. 

The  cultivation  for  Mangold  may  now  be  continued  so  that  the 
seed  can  be  drilled  bv  the  20th  of  April.  H  the  land  is  very  dry  we 
drill  on  the  flat,  applying  artificial  manure  with  the  seed,  not  over 
4  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  with  2  cwt.  guano  mixed  with  ashes 
per  acre^  and  if  the  land  requires  more  manure  apply  2  cwt  nitrate 
of  soda  just  before  the  second  hoeing  when  the  plants  are  strone. 

Hand  Labour, — Although  the  weather  has  been  severe  and  will 
delay  much  of  the  work  that  is  generally  done  in  the  spring,  such  as 
felling  oak  timber  and  the  barking  or  stripping  the  trees,  mild 
weather  is  required  to  allow  of  the  bark  being  taken  off  freely,  after 
which  dry  weather  is  necessary  for  drying  the  bark.  Some  men  will 
now  be  employed  in  seeding  the  Lent  corn  with  Clover  seeds,  Bennett's 
seed  barrow  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  Wheat  is  to  be 
sown  after  the  Clover  lea  we  prefer  to  sow  Clovers  alone,  taking 
10  lbs.  Bed  Clover  seed  and  4  ms.  Alsike  as  the  mixture  {ler  acre, 
without  any  Bve  Grass  seed  with  them,  except  in  case  of  the  hay 
being  required  for  sale.  We  then  use  Bye  Grass,  as  the  hay  makes 
in  less  time  and  with  less  risk  than  when  composed  of  all  Clover.  It 
also  sells  better  to  town  customers. 

lAv€  Stock. — Unfortunately  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  continues 
to  spread  in  some  districts.  This  is  veir  unfortunate  for  the  farmers, 
as  the  closing  of  the  markets  prevents  m  a  great  measure  the  natural 
competition  amongst  the  butchers,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  breeders 
and  feeders.  Sheep  have  done  much  better  during  the  month  of 
March  than  previously,  but  on  the  vrater  meadows  and  high  pastures 
the  prospect  for  grass  has  much  diminished  since  we  have  experienced 
the  cold  cutting  winds  and  snowstorms.  With  a  dry  season  here- 
after, which  seems  very  probable,  food  for  sheep  and  cattle  may  be 
scarce,  although  there  are  generally  large  stores  of  roots  on  many 
farms.  The  home  farmer  will  do  best  to  prepare  for  a  dry  summer, 
which  will  rixht  also  if  it  happens  the  reverse.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  we  have  had  eight  showerr  and  wet  seasons  in  succession,  the 
like  of  which  ha?  not  occurred  during  the  present  century.  If  the 
summer  should  be  ever  so  dry  we  ask  the  nome  farmer  not  to  be 
deluded  into  a  false  security  by  feeding  sheep  on  lands  which  has 
coathed  and  rotted  them  in  the  wet  seasons,  for  we  know  some  of  the 
finest  water  meadows  in  the  kingdom  which  never  can  be  fed  by 
sheep  after  midsummer  without  rise  of  taking  the  fluke ;  and,  again, 
on  the  dry  parkland  pastures,  although  sheep  would  not  always  take 
the  coathe,  yet  they  are  sure  to  deteriorate  the  turf  by  eating  out  the 
finest  sorts  of  herbage,  like  White  Clover.  Breeding  sows  will  now 
be  farrowing,  and  the  young  pigs  will  require  care  and  shelter  and 
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good  feeding.    They  should  not  generally  have  mnch  root  food,  espe- 
clall7  of  Mangold,  without  meal  mixed  with  the  roots  cooked  by 

steam. 


BOTTLBD  KiLK. — A  new  milk  company  has  been  formed  in  New 
York  for  supplying  pure  milk  delivered  in  bottles.  The  cows  which 
famish  the  milk  are  healthy  and  well  fed.  Ther  are  inspected 
regularly  by  veterinary  experts,  as  are  also  the  stables  and  drinking 
water,  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  or  other  suitable  persons. 
The  milk  is  inspected  every  dav  to  see  that  the  temperature  is  riffht, 
and  that  it  is  clean  and  perfeotly  sweet.  The  milk  is  packed  in  glass 
bottles  holding  a  pint  or  quart,  and  these  are  sealea  and  then  sur- 
rounded by  ice.  The  seals  are  never  broken  except  by  the  consumer. 
The  price  received  is  10  cents  per  quart,  while  ordinary  milk  usually 
retails  at  8  cents,  though  it  varies,  acconling  to  the  supply  at  different 
seasons,  from  6  to  10  cents.  Cream  is  also  bottled  and  sold  by  the 
same  system  at  40  cents  per  quart.  The  Secretary  of  the  Company 
states  that  except  just  after  a  fall  of  snow  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
deliver  clean  wholesome  milk  to  New  York  families  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  Most  of  the  milk  is  sold  from  40-quart  cans  with  wide  covers, 
and  in  retailing  it  through  the  street  the  covers  are  removed  for  every 
quart  of  milk  sold,  and  while  the  milk  for  each  customer,  is  being 
taken  out  with  a  long-handled  small  dipper,  the  street  dust  which 
often  fills  the  air  like  clouds,  is  blown  into  the  milk  in  spite  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  milk  pedlar.  The  Company  has  been  organised 
bnt  a  short  time,  but  is  gaining  the  confidence  of  its  customers.  The 
physicians  are  the  best  friends  of  the  Company  and  the  enterprise,  as 
they  find  it  is  about  the  only  milk  they  can  safely  recommend  or  use 
freely. — {American  Cultivator,) 


OUR  FOREIGN  EGG  SUPPLY. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  England  is  largely  dependent  upon 
France,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  upon  Bel^um  and  Holland,  for  ner 
■upply  of  eggs  and  poultry.  The  quantity  and  value  of  Uie  eggs 
imported  into  this  country  has  for  years  past  been  increasing  ripi£y. 
The  table  which  we  give  below,  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  showing  the  number  and  value  per  great  hundred  (120)  of 
the  eggs  received  from  France  alone,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
growth  of  this  trade  during  recent  years,  and  is  a  conclusive  proof, 
if  any  be  needed,  that  it  is  high  time  the  farmers  of  England  began 
to  consider  poultry  as  being  a  source  of  profit  quite  as  worthy  of 
their  attention  as  their  Shorthorns,  Southdowns,  or  Berk^ires. 
From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  March  it  appears  that  no  less 
than  199,922,640  eggs,  valued  at  £619,236,  were  imported  into 
England  during  the  Snt  three  monUis  of  the  year  1882,  and  this 
compares  with  a  total  of  170,977,040  eggs,  valued  at  £569,466 
received  during  the  same  period  in  1881.  It  seems  to  us  that 
English  farmers  would  have  no  great  difiiculty  in  diverting  into 
their  own  pockets  a  large  proportion  of  the  considerable  sums  of 
money  which  now  find  their  way  across  the  Channel  in  payment  for 
the  egg^  we  receive. 

^  The  table  which  is  annexed  goes  back  to  the  year  1866,  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  enormous  increase  in  the  importation,  and  the 
gradual  augmentation  in  value  per  great  hundred.  From  1866  to 
1874  inclusive  the  returns  are  given  for  alternate  years,  and  from 
1874  to  1879  yearly  :^ 


1869 
1888 
18S0 
186S 
1864 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1879 
1874 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Number  of  Eggs 
Imported. 
177»230,600 
184^88.000 
167.695,400 
SS3.831.200 
8S8.S98.340 
488^78.880 
S8S,969.040 
490.643,340 
408,701.040 
688,067.440 
680.S18J80 
803,584.800 
441.369,920 
448,190.400 
413.985,720 


Yaloe. 

£ 

S78,43S 

803,617 

478,658 

693,813 

835,038 

1405,653 

1.009.285 

1.103.080 

1.894.153 

S.91S.785 

S.078,659 

1.864435 

1,602,038 

1,599,776 

1,891.609 


Average  Priot 
per  120. 
s.  d. 
6  8 
6  5 
6  11 
6    1 


5  lU 

6  Of 

8 

I 


6 
6 

8 

8 

8    7 
8  10} 
8    9 
8    Oh 
8    1 


A  study  of  this  table  will  show  how,  with  slight  variations,  the 
price  of  eggs  per  great  hundred  has  gradually  risen  from  year  to 
year.  Whereas  for  the  ten  years  from  1866  to  1864  the  average 
price  was  6#.,  it  rose  from  1864  to  1874  to  Is.  1J<2.,  and  during  the 
five  years  from  1876  to  1879  the  average  was  within  a  fraction  of 
8«,  Id.    It  is,  we  think,  fair  to  assume  tnat  the  average  price  of  6#. 


per  great  hundred  was  remunerative  to  our  French  neighbours,  or  it 
IS  not  probable  that  the  trade  would  have  increased  nearly  threefold. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  with  an  increased  demand  and  a  more 
certain  and  well-established  market  in  this  country,  the  price  rose 
rapidly ;  and  although  the  next  ten  years  show  an  average  value  of 
only  7s.  Hd,  per  great  hundred,  the  price  that  in  1870  was  only 
6s.  lid.  was  in  1871  7s.  9d. ;  in  1872,  Ss.  2id. ;  in  1873  (the  highest 
average  attained),  9s.  Of r/. ;  in  1874,  Ss.  llf^.  For  the  next  five 
years  the  value  remained  somewhat  stationary,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
tendency  to  reduction,  while  the  same  remark  holds  good  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  eggs  imported.  We  can  fairlj  deduce,  however, 
from  the  figures  given  above,  that  our  French  neighbours  must  have 

Socketed  very  large  profits  from  the  egg  trade  with  this  countrv 
unng  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  therefore  that,  if  Englisn 
farmers  had  given  to  poultry-farming,  or  rather  to  egg-producing, 
the  proper  and  necessary  attention,  they  would  have  profited  by  no 
small  proportion  of  the  money  that  found  its  way  abroad.  It  is 
certainly  diflicult  to  see  why  egg-producing,  which  is  so  large  a 
source  of  profit  to  our  neighbours,  should  prove  itself  a  source  of 
loss  when  undertaken  by  British  farmers. 

From  the  table  given  above  it  appears  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  eggs 
are  annually  imported  from  France  for  every  head  of  population  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  if  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  French 
do  not  import  any  eggs  from  other  countries  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  that  they  are  greater  consumers  of  eggs  than  the 
Snglish,  probably  requiring  twenty  eg^s  per  head  of  population,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  what  an  important  industry  egg-producing  is  in 
France.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  average  price,  from  year  to 
year,  is  the  price  at  which  eggs  are  imported  into  this  country.  A 
deduction  for  profit  to  several  men  must  be  made,  and  this  leaves  a 
greater  margin  for  profit  to  the  producer  in  this  country  as  against 
his  competitor  abroad.  We  purposely  make  no  mention  of  the 
freight  from  France  to  London,  as  this  item  of  expense  will  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  oost  of  carriage  in  £ngland,  unless  farmen 
succeed  in  making  special  arrangements  with  the  nulway  companies 
for  quick  transit  at  reduoed  rates. — {British  Trade  Journal.) 


PouLTRT  WITH  ScALT  Lbob.— I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  that  the  remeay  which  he  recommended 
for  the  scaly  legs  of  poultry  in  the  paper  of  Feb.  1st  has  been  quite 
successfuL  The  scales  came  off  in  laree  pieces,  and  the  legs  are  now 
dean  and  healthy.    I  am  mnch  obliged  for  the  advice. — A.  8. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  the  sulphur  or  vaseline 
remedy  that  has  proved  efficacious.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Xnenbation  {An  Old  JUadfr).—AxUAcial  hatching  oceupiM  just  the  asne 
time  as  the  natcml  process.  For  full  detaUs  of  Incubators  see  **  PouliTRT," 
pnblldied  at  this  office  weekly,  price  Id. 


HBTBOEOLOGIGAL  OBSB&YA.TIOKS. 
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a5th.~Brigbt  and  cold. 

SSth.— Very  fine  bright  moiniog ;  overcast  in  afternoon ;  thickly  falling  toow 

from  4  to  6.80  P.M. 
27tb.~Yery  cold,  frequent  shotrers  of  snow,  with  bright  son  at  Intervals. 
88th.— Bright  and  fine  thronghout. 
S9th.— Fine  and  bright,  with  much  wind  and  dost. 
80th.— Dull  and  rainy  nntU  0  P.M. ;  fine  starlight  erening ;  mnch  warmer. 
81st. — Fine,  calm,  bright  day. 

A  fine  bat  rather  wintry  week.  Temperature  rather  more  than  8^  above 
that  of  the  preceding  week,  bnt  yet  abont  Z^  below  the  average.  The  last  day 
of  the  week  and  of  the  month  was  warm  and  spring-like.— G.  J.  Stmoks. 
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Bojal  BooKrV  at  4M  pji, 
QoBkett  Club  lE  e  PJi. 
RojU  BoUnlfl  Society  at  I.ll  PJi. 

»BD  eCBDii  iiTTBH  BiiTiB.       Qhetit   IalerB.tlon.1  ExM- 
lbitlm<8dfty»). 
SodetTolAtUktarji. 

EAETH  TEMPERATURES. 

EN  treating  of  bottom  beat  it  is  nsaal  to 
begin  by  quoting  figures  which  prove  that 
daring  the  growing  season  the  heat  of 
the  soil  is  higher  l^an  the  air.    As  thie 
fact  ie  now  perfectly  well  known,  it  Jb 
not  necessary  to  take  up  space  proving 
lat  is  regarded  as  a  trnism.    We  will, 
erefore,  at  once  plunge  into  the  subject 
>m  heat,  and  the  effect  of  soil-warmth  in 
ling  the  growth  of  plants. 
In  hot  countries  the  heat  of  the  soil  freqnently 
becomes  so  high  as  to  be  absolutely  destructive.   Under 
such    circumstances  cultivators  have  to    keep  down 
earth  heat  by  irrigation,  and  on  a  small  scale  by  mulch- 
ing, in  order  to  rescue  the  land  from  utter  sterility. 
Unless  dnring  exceptionally  hot  seasons  and  on  thm 
soils  with  a  hard  or  rocky  substratum  nndemeath,  a 
too  high  earth  temperature  is  seldom  experienced  by 
British  gardeners,  unless  in  the  cultivation  of  some  few 
alpines  or  plants  from  northern   dimes.      Generally 
speaking,  it  ia  want  of  heat  that  we  in  onr  northern 
latitude  suffer  &om,  and   especially  ho  in  those   dis- 
tricts where  clonda  prevail  and  the  sun  seldom  reaches 
through  to  warm  the  cold  earth  below. 

Increase  of  bottom  heat  is  equal  to  increase  of  air 
heat ;  but  while  glass  houses  or  sheltering  walls  and 
plantations  have  to  be  erected  at  considerable  cost  in 
order  to  secure  a  higher  air  temperature,  higher  earth 
temperature  may  be  secured  by  applying  the  facts 
which  science  has  discovered,  and  which  cost  us  little. 
It  is  well  known  that  dark  surfaces  absorb  heat,  while 
white  surfaces  reflect  it.  Acting  on  this,  we  in  1882 
darkened  the  surface  of  half  of  the  space  wherein  onr 
earliest  batch  of  Potatoes  grew,  and  also  part  of  our 
Onion  beds.  The  Potatoes  in  onr  darkened  section 
were  fully  a  week  earlier  than  those  grown  on  the  un- 
darkened  part.  The  soil  was  a  brown  loam.  On 
ordinary  garden  soil,  deeply  darkened  because  much 
humus  IB  present,  such  artificial  darkening  would  not, 
of  course,  have  an  equal  effect.  In  the  case  of  the 
Onions  the  crop  was  very  superior,  not  so  much  in 
weight  as  in  ripeness  and  quality,  to  the  portion  grown 
on  the  undarkened  part.  But  other  means  were  taken  to 
keep  up  the  earth  heat,  which  will  presently  be  men- 
tioned. Had  the  season  been  at  aU  ui  average  one 
the  results  would  have  doubtless  been  even  more 
marked.  As  it  was  there  was  remarkably  little  sun- 
shine  after  June. 

The  last  time  that  Tomatoes  were  grown  out  of 
doors  here  was  in  1878.  The  climate  is  against  their 
doing  well.     In  that  year  all  were  grown  on  a  border 


raised  1  foot  by  means  of  bricks — experiments  the  year 
before  having  shown  the  advantage  of  raised  soil. 
Half  of  this  border  was  darkened  by  impalpable  char- 
coal dust,  and  half  left  an  naturel.  Charcoal  dust 
(moulders'  black  used  in  ironfounding)  was  used  in- 
stead of  soot  to  gnard  against  error ;  the  use  of  soot, 
though  securing  the  absorption  of  Bun  heat,  having 
proved  too  stimulating  and  causing  a  luxuriance  that 
was  likely  to  be  attributed  to  a  wrong  cause.  Even 
common  coeiI  dust  we  have  found  eSeotive.  The  plants 
grown  in  the  darkened  soil  ripened  fruit  eleven  days 
earlier  than  those  under  uatnral  circumstances,  and 
prodsoed  nearly  double  the  crop,  for  the  others  failed 
to  swell  all  they  set — the  early  autumn  frosts  stopped 

The  year  before,  on  the  same  place,  half  were  planted 
on  the  level  groond,  half  on  soil  raised  1  foot.  The 
year  1877  was  extremely  wet  and  sunless  in  thia 
locality,  but  even  the  little  sun  we  had  warmed  the 
raised  border  so  that  the  plants  benefited  considerably, 
although  no  ripe  fruit  was  got  from  either  batch.  The 
extra  warmth,  however,  caused  a  healthier  growth, 
and  the  plants  produced  a  few  green  fruits,  those  on 
the  fiat  remaining  stunted  and  fruitless. 
-  On  cold  clays  advanced  gardeners  have  long  practised 
planting  fruit  trees  on  raised  moimds,  experience 
having  proved  that  better  ripened  wood  and  increased 
quantities  of  better  fruit  are  thereby  scoured.  The  reason 
is  that  such  mounds  acquire  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  soil  on  the  fiat.  We  think  this  fact  has  not  been 
reoognised  in  all  its  bearings,  or  raised  borders  would 
be  more  frequently  seen.  In  these  days,  when  root- 
cnltivation  is  well  understood  and  generally  practised, 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  planting  wall  trees  at 
least  on  borders  raised  out  of  the  cold  bottom  to  where 
the  sun  would  early  supply  the  earth  with  much-needed 
heat.  Especially  in  l^e  case  of  trees  on  dwarfing 
stocks  or  as  cordons  could  this  be  done,  as  such  require 
borders  of  no  great  dimensions. 

Barren  cankered  trees  have  been  cured  of  their 
disease,  and  their  barrenness  replaced  by  fertility,  by 
simply  having  their  roots  lifted  ont  of  the  cold  under 
soU  and  placed  near  the  warmer  surface.  Dr.  Lindle;^, 
quoting  from  the  Uemoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  hia  "  Theory  of  Horticulture," 
mentions  a  case  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Beid  of  Balcarras 
cured  cankered  trees  by  taking  their  roots  out  of 
soil  which  at  8  feet  deep  was  during  the  summer 
months  44?,  at  18  inches  60°,  at  9  inches  67'',  and 
at  6  inches  61°.  In  a  raised  borderwhere  the  soil  was 
dark  we,  ten  years  ago,  found  a  thermometer  indicate 
67°  6  inches  &om  the  surface  ;  near  by,  on  the  level,  it 
was  only  69°.  The  border,  it  should  be  added,  had  a 
slope  of  25')  or  thereby.  Such  figures  show  that  it  is 
throwing  away  natural  heat  to  make  vineir  or  other 
borders  on  the  ground  level,  fiat,  and  8  feet  deep. 
Bather  would  we  recommend  raised  borders  with  a 
slope  to  the  snn,  shallow,  and  roots  close  to  the  sur- 
face. Such  would  cost  much  less,  for  excavation  would 
be  saved,  and  less  soil  necessary.  Indeed,  as  we  shall 
show  further  on,  it  wonid  enable  as  to  keep  cooler 
atmospheres,  and  that  means  less  coal,  less  labour,  and 
fewer  insects. 

Earth  heat  may  be  considerably  increased  by  catting 
off  the  cold  under  soil  from  the  warmer  upper.  In  onr 
district  it  is  labour  lost  in  ordinary  seasons  to  put 
Tegetable  Marrows  out  as  is  done  with  bqcccss  in  the 
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sunnier  south.  Even  on  sun-warmed  raised  borders 
they  seldom  do  well ;  but  when  a  foot  of  fresh  stable- 
yard  manure  is  put  under  the  upper  foot  of  soil  success* 
even  in  such  woeful  years  as  last  (1882),  is  nearly  cer- 
tain. Six  plants  of  Muir's  New  Hybrid  were  last  year 
planted  on  the  level  and  nursed  for  a  month  under 
handglasses.  They  never  bore  a  fruit,  though  pinched 
and  trained  as  carefully  as  Melons.  The  earth  heat 
was  never  over  67*^.  Six  on  a  raised  vinery  border 
with  a  good  slope  bore  twenty-nine  fruits,  although  the 
spot  was  more  exposed  than  in  the  first  instance.  The 
earth  heat  reached  and  remained  some  time  at  61^,  but 
was  not  over  59^  till  August  (June  and  July  were  very 
wet),  and  none  ripened.  Only  nine  reached  full  size. 
In  a  position  more  exposed  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  six  other  plants  were  placed  out  on  a  border 
raised  1  foot  by  that  thickness  of  very  fresh  hot  stable 
litter  under  the  soil.  This  material  was  laid  fiat  8  feet 
wide,  1  foot  under  the  surface.  Four  days  after — ^the 
weather  was  very  bright  then  and  also  hot  (18th  May) — 
the  plunged  thermometer  stood  at  72"*,  a  month  after 
it  was  ^Vf  and  at  that  it  remained  till  the  end  of 
August.  What  it  was  in  September  I  was  too  ill  to 
ascertain,  but  in  October  it  was  still  60^,  and  that  after 
a  peculiarly  sunless  season.  But,  in  fact,  by  July  the 
heat  was  protected  by  the  covering  foliage.  The  pro- 
duce was,  up  till  September,  forty-five  fully  grown  fruits, 
many  of  which  in  a  very  bad  year  and  on  an  exposed 
spot  in  a  peculiarly  exposed  late  locality,  ripened. 
After  August  the  gathered  produce  was  as  my  man 
expressed.it,  "a  big  barrowful,"  some  of  which  were 
being  used  in  February,  and  all  this  because  of  extra 
bottom  heat  alone ;  this  heat  being  secured  for  only  a 
little  trouble,  the  manure  remaining  being  as  good  as 
at  the  beginning,  for  it  was  never  wet  enough  to  lose 
its  virtue.  No  doubt  the  raising  of  the  border  con- 
tributed  to  the  result,  and  also  the  heat  in  the  manure 
when  first  buried.  This  raised  the  heat  at  once.  The 
non-conducting  nature  of  the  material  and  the  thick 
leafy  covering  preserved  it,  and  this  made  all  the 
difference  between  a  moderately  good  crop  in  a  season 
and  in  a  locality  where  without  such  assistance  the 
plants  only  cumbered  the  ground.  The  use  of  blacking 
might  have  secured  a  degree  or  two  more,  for  when 
this  was  tried  on  French  Beans  the  plants  produced  a 
moderate  crop  of  beans  by  the  third  week  in  August ; 
without  it  they  only  produced  half-formed  pods,  which 
never  came  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  they  were  so  late, 
so  stunted,  and  tough. 

Very  much  may  be  done  to  secure  a  higher  earth 
temperature  than  natural  by  the  use  of  coverings.  By 
covering  at  night  the  surface  of  a  14-inch  pot,  plunged 
in  ashes  with  dried  sphagnum  at  one  time  and  sawdust 
at  another,  the  soil  maintained  a  temperature  of  68^ 
through  July  and  August.  One  exposed  at  night  was 
barely  60^.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Drumlanrig  mentions 
the  following  striking  instance  of  how  earth  heat  may 
be  preserved.  In  October  he  covered  a  vinery  border 
with  18  inches  of  wheat  straw  laid  on  like  thatch.  At 
midwinter  the  earth  heat  was  60^.  An  uncovered  border 
was  as  low  as  40^.  The  difference  to  the  plants, 
supposing  both  to  be  forced  into  growth,  would  be  very 
considerable.  The  sap  feeding  the  one  would  be  20^ 
below  that  of  the  other.  Under  such  conditions  the 
one  would  do  well,  the  other  might  fail — and  failure 
from  such  a  cause  has  resulted  before  now. 

Watering  tends  to  lower  earth  temperatures :  rain 


has  the  opposite  effect.  This  may  seem  a  paradox. 
Watering  is  only  resorted  to  during  drought.  But 
under  such  conditions  the  water  applied  evaporates 
rapidly,  and  there  is  nothing  that  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  so  rapidly  as  evaporation.  But  when  rain 
falls  the  atmosphere  is  saturated,  and  evaporation 
proceeds  slowly  or  even  not  at  all.  Then  we  must 
remember  that  heat  descends  slowly.  It  is  this  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  coldness  of  the  under  soil. 
Heat  inclines  to  ascend.  But  when  raius  falls  in  the 
summer  it  carries  heat  down  into  the  soil.  It  changes 
the  air  in  the  soil,  too,  by  displacing  it.  As  the  irain 
afterwards  leaves  the  soil,  warm  air  follows.  Thus  rain 
warms,  and  artificial  watering  cools,  the  soil.  This  fact 
is  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  find  their  climate 
too  hot  for  the  particuhir  plants  they  cultivate. 

Watering,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  should  not  be 
indulged  in  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Many  check 
all  growth  by  their  perpetual  dribblings.  After  watering, 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  means  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  not  only  the  water  but  the  earth 
heat  by  checking  evaporation.  In  hot  seasons  short 
grass,  manure,  leaf  soil,  cocoa-cut  fibre,  &c.,  may  be 
employed  as  a  mulching.  But  even  a  hoeing,  in 
order  to  produce  a  loose  layer  of  surface  soil,  will  do 
much  to  check  evaporation,  while  it  will  allow  sun 
heat  to  pass  on.  in  the  case  of  many  tender  plants 
this  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Draining  raises  earth  temperature.  Boil  that  is 
wet  is  also  cold.  Instead  of  using  sun  heat  to  raise 
its  temperature  it  employs  it  to  evaporate  the  water. 
Wet  soils  are  always  cold,  and  a  plant  on  a  cold  soil 
draws  up  cold  sap,  which  keeps  the  plant  cold  no 
matter  what  the  air  heat  may  be.  Nay,  a  watery 
diet  produces  even  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  for,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  water  in  the  over- 
diluted  food,  the  plant  must  evaporate  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  thereby  renders  itself  colder  stiU.  It 
is  tins  that  makes  com  on  wet  land  late.  Draining, 
then,  is  of  paramount  importance,  for  thereby  the  soil 
is  warmed,  the  sap  plants  draw  up  warmed,  and  this 
is  seen  to  be  as  good  as  an  increase  of  air  heat 
for  the  plants.  Gom,  vegetables,  fruit  mature  sooner 
and  improve  in  quality  as  they  do  when  transplanted 
to  a  better  climate. 

We  spoke  of  the  better  Onions  that  we  raised  by 
darkening  the  soil,  and  hinted  that  another  method 
was  used  to  promote  a  higher  ground  temperature. 
That  other  method  was  to  keep  the  surface  soil  con- 
stantly stirred  with  the  hoe,  especially  after  being 
battered  by  rain.  Even  in  such  a  sunless  year  as 
last  the  results  were  markedly  superior ;  but  in  sunny 
years  we  have  even  seen  a  greater  difference. 

In  the  application  of  bottom  heat  by  means  of  hot 
water  or  fermenting  material  sometimes  too  much  is 
given.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  this.  Often 
Seakale  and  Asparagus  are  <'  drawn  "  so  much  as  to 
be  useless  by  too  much  bottom  heat.  A  safe  rule  is 
to  keep  within  6^  of  the  earth  heat  in  the  warmest 
summer  month  outside  for  most  hardy  plants.  But 
*' drawing"  is  not  always  an  evil.  In  the  case  of 
forced  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  instance,  drawing  is 
systematically  practised. 

The  earth  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  heat.  By  cover- 
ings much  of  the  heat  thus  stored  might  be  utilised. 
To  some  extent  this  is  already  done.  By  mulchings 
of  manure  Boses  are  protected.    Many  tender  herba- 
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oeous  and  lowly  alpines  are  kept  at  a  temperature  much 
above  that  of  the  air  by  coveringB  of  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
leaf  mould,  or  even  ashes.  These  are  all,  more  or  less, 
good  non-conductors,  especially  when  kept  dry ;  but  it 
is  here  many  protecting  materirfs  fail.  Perhaps  the 
best  article  ever  heard  of  is  the  waste  of  flax — pob  it  is 
called.  For  mulching,  covering  frames.  Potato  pits, 
water  pipes,  few  things  equal  it,  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  make  it  wet.  Such  acts  by  keeping  the  compara- 
tively warmer  earth  separated  from  the  much  colder  air, 
just  as  the  layer  of  litter  in  summer  kept  the  different 
temperatures  of  the  upper  and  under  soil  apart,  and 
prevented  the  one  neutralising  the  other.  All  act  as 
protectives  by  conserving   the    earth  heat. — Singlb- 


HANDED. 


(To  be  oontiniied.) 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 


L 


Thbre  would  seem  to  exist  some  wish  to  enforce  the  Cldture 
in  respect  of  difficnlties  and  failure  in  the  cultare  of  Gladioli, 
and  a  desire  to  have  expression  given  in  your  pages  only  to 
what  can  be  said  in  their  favour ;  but  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  "  speech  is  silvern,  silence  golden,"  I  utterly  fail  to  see. 
Those  who  write  of  deterioration  and  loss  are  charged  with 
discouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  Gladiolus.  I  beg  leave  to 
view  the  honest  opinions  of  those  who  have  fairly  tisted  this 
unrivalled  flower  in  quite  another  light.  To  be  forewarned  is 
to  be  forearmed,  and  in  any  speculation  where  such  warning 
is  founded  on  incontrovertible  facts  it  ought  to  be  courted 
rather  than  suppressed.  Then  let  such  as  wish  to  prosecute 
inquiry  do  so  at  their  own  hazard,  and  time  will  show  whether 
they  are  of  the  category  of  the  wise  who  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  or  if  they  come  to  acknowledge  themselves 
of  another  class  who  purchase  wisdom,  and  tluit  dearly,  by 
their  own.  With  no  other  object  than  to  record  the  ex- 
perience gleaned  during  another  year  from  my  own  efforts  and 
from  observation  of  those  of  several  others,  I  ask  space  for 
these  remarks.  I  shall  nothing  exaggerate,  nothing  conceal, 
and  will  advance  no  statement  that  I  cannot  substantiate. 

"  How  well  your  Gladioli  have  done  this  year !"  was  more 
than  once  remarked  to  me  last  autumn.  When  I  replied  that 
in  no  respect  had  they  done  better,  but  in  a  very  material  one 
worse  than  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  stated  bare  truth.  The 
small  stands  that  were  not  a  little  admired  at  two  of  our  lead* 
ing  exhibitions  were  shown  without  much  room  for  selection,  as 
my  plants  were  just  coming  into  flower.  I  had  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  former  by  introducing  perforce  a  weak  spike  of 
La  Perle,  a  variety  at  its  best,  as  I  have  yet  seen  it,  unworthy 
of  being  staged  with  those  it  accompanied.  The  second  and 
larger  lot  could  have  been  more  weighty  had  I  availed  myself 
of  the  duplicates  allowed  by  the  schedule.  About  one-fourth 
of  my  limited  stock  never  appeared  above  ground ,  and  the 
blanky  beds  were  an  eyesore  the  whole  season,  receiving  on 
that  account  less  attention  than  I  usually  bestow  on  them. 
Then  going  off,  as  usual,  at  all  stages,  the  roots  of  those  I 
exhibited  in  not  a  few  cases  among  the  others,  I  was  left  with 
little  over  half  the  number  I  planted.  80  no  inconsiderable 
outlay  has  been  incurred  to  raise  my  total  to  something  ap- 
proaching what  I  had  twelve  months  ago.  But  this  cannot  be 
maintained.  It  may  do  for  those  who  regularly  allow  a  liberal 
sum  annually  for  Gladioli,  but  it  is  impossible  for  those  of 
limited  means  to  face  the  inevitable  drain  if  they  would  keep 
up  a  select  stock  of  even  a  moderate  size.  While  looking  on 
at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Paterson's  Orchids  in  Edinburgh,  a  gentie- 
man  unknown  to  me  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  remarking, 
"  If  you  would  go  in  for  some  of  these,  and  grow  them  as  well 
as  you  do  your  Gladioli,  you  would  find  them  a  much  more 
profitable  investment."  Once  and  again  the  Doctor  himself 
has  made  the  same  observation  to  me.  And  it  is  true.  What 
I  have  expended  on  Gladioli,  which  have  completely  disappeared, 
would  have  gone  far  towards  erecting  and  sufficiently  stocking 
a  considerable  Orchid  house.    A  useful  structure  at  least  would 


have  been  to  the  fore  where  nothing  remains.  We  have  had 
irrefutable  evidence  on  these  lines  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  island.  I  think  I  can  without  undue  assumption  speak  for 
the  north. 

My  neighbour,  whom  I  have  before  credited  with  being 
second  to  no  one  I  know  as  a  cultivator  of  this  flower,  has 
a^ain  suffered  less  loss  on  the  whole  than  I.  But  few,  cer- 
tainly no  one  less  ardentiy  in  lore  with  the  Gladiolus,  would 
in  his  circumstances  expend  over  and  over  again  upon  it  what 
he  has  done,  this  season  being  no  exception.  We  had  both 
resolved  to  practise  restraint,  and  again  have  we  succumbed  to 
the  syren's  wiles.  He  no  less  emphatically  than  myself  de- 
nounces the  folly  of  any  friend  enteriog  upon  a  speculation 
where  the  ultimate  result  is  certain  loss.  For,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  a  more  favoured  part  of  these  islands,  I  plainly 
assert  such  loss  as  certain  in  Scotland.  How  do  facts  bear  me 
out  ?  I  know  of  gardens  where  large  collections  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  not  a  few  where  they  are  rapidly  doing  so. 
But  three  weeks  ago  I  saw  the  remains,  grown  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less  both  in  number  and  size,  of  an 
extensive  lot,  comprised  in  two  small  boxes,  and  this  where 
cultural  skill  is  not  wanting  in  tke  numerous  departments  of  a 
large  establishment.  I  can  point  to  a  case  in  another  part  of 
the  country  where  the  stock  was  relegated  to  the  garden  borders, 
and  not  many  were  to  be  seen  there.  In  both  these  cases  full 
facilities  for  ripening  off  the  corms,  as  has  been  recommended 
in  the  Journal,  are  at  command.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
recommendation  was  put  into  practice  or  not.  In  my  short 
notice  of  a  nursery  lately  the  omission  of  a  few  words  made 
my  mention  of  the  Gladioli  misleading.  I  wrote :  ''  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  a  collection  of  Gladioli  telling  their 
usual  and  unvarnished  tale.''  The  remaining  few  were  indeed 
on  their  last  legs,  and  shrunk  shanks  these  were,  the  one  weak 
point  in  fact  in  an  establishment  strong  everywhere  else.  The 
collection  of  a  model  cottage  gardener  near  me,  comprising 
among  others  of  a  better  class  such  sorts  as  Isabella,  La 
Fiancee,  Madame  Fnrtado,  Queen  Victoria,  that  will  not  now 
do  for  competing  stands,  has  last  season  all  but  succumbed.  A 
house  in  the  trade  to  which  we  used  to  look  for  our  best  corms 
has  struck  them  out  altogether.  I  know  personally  no  amateur 
in  Scotiand  but  my  friend  here,  and  I  have  heard  of  none  who 
has  persistently  kept  up  the  losing  struggle  for  eleven  years, 
and  no  one  but  myself  for  fully  half  that  time,  whose  collec- 
tion embraces  the  very  best  of  the  old  and  a  good  many  of  the 
newer  varieties.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  follow  so  long  on 
the  present  terms.  And  when,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  one  is 
told,  as  one  of  your  most  esteemed  correspondents  and  myself 
were  last  year,  of  a  stock  that  by  "perpetuation  of  the  corms  " 
had  gone  on  increasing  for  years  in  succession — such  in- 
crease, for  reasons  it  matters  not  what,  was  not  then  there  to 
be  seen — I  acknowledge  that  there  is  made  a  demand  stronger 
than  I  can  meet  for  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  which  believeth 
all  things. 

Two  extensive  collections  I  am  acquainted  with — that  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  nurseryman,  Gourock,  and  that  at  Newfieid, 
Kilmarnock,  the  residence  of  Wm.  Finnic,  Esq.  Mr.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Gray  ^gardener  at  Newfieid)  were  the  successful  com- 
petitors at  our  leading  shows  last  season,  as  they  have  been  for 
years.  But  neither  of  these  will  maintain  the  "  perpetuation  " 
doctrine.  Mr.  Campbell's  stock  last  year  embraced  fully  two 
thousand  flowering  plants  ;  Mr.  Gray's  somewhere  about  the 
same  number.  Both  are  raisers  of  capital  seedlings  now  in 
commerce.  The  Mrs.  Finnic  and  the  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  of  the 
latter  gentleman  were  prominent  in  his  grand  stands  at  Edin- 
burgh. Sir  Garnet  is  one  of  the  best  flowers  I  know,  splendid 
in  shape,  faultlessly  smootii  in  the  edge,  and  long  in  spike. 
Many  other  fine  seedlings  I  saw  in  flower  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Newfieid  last  autumn,  and  seedlings  and 
Dulblets  were  growing  everywhere,  even  on  the  benches  in  the 
houses  where  handfuls  of  soil  had  been  left  containing  minute 
cormlets  that  had  escaped  the  sieve,  and,  as  I  was  told,  in  the 
adjoining  woods  where  refuse  soil  had  been  cast.  A  passion 
for  Gladioli  exists  at  Newfieid  ;  as  many  as  one  hundred  spikes 
had  been  cut  just  before  my  visit  for  the  decoration  01  the 
mansion.  I  refrain  from  entering  upon  some  interesting  de- 
tails.   Such  an  enthusiasm  is  well  supported  by  Mr.  Gray, 
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whose  ripe  experience  enables  him  to  grow  his  bulblets  by 
thousands  promiscuously,  and  with  facility  to  name  them 
accurately  as  they  flower.  Mr.  GampbeU's  seedlings  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Duchess  of  Leinster,  and  Provost  Binnie  are  also  sent 
out.  I  believe  the^  are  of  very  high  merit.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  raiser  is  sufficient  to  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him.  I  hope  to  see  them  and  Mrs.  Finnic  in  my  own 
garden  this  year.  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  his  grounds  at 
Cove  Gardens  somewhere  about  half  a  hundred  vigorous  plants 
of  my  favourite  Ondine,  and  about  as  manv  of  ue  charming 
variety  Marquis  of  Lothian,  all  raised  from  bulblets. 

Allow  here  a  slight  divergence.  Of  the  English  varieties  I 
flowered  last  year  Agnes  Mary,  Cymbeline,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Flora,  Hesperia,  Jessica,  Marica,  Miss  Salway,  Mrs. 
Kynartin  Mainwarev,  Fictum  (one  of  the  most  useful),  Queen 
Mary  and  Una,  Earl  Russell,  James  Eel  way,  and  some  others 
I  have  had  some  seasons,  but  have  never  seen,  nor  do  I  now 
hope  to  see  them,  in  perfection,  if  at  all,  from  the  conns  I 
have,  as  they  have  commenced  that  decrease  in  size  which 
unmistakeably  announces  waning  energy,  and  sooner  or  later 
an  inevitable  farewell. — A  Northern  Amateur. 

(To  be  oontlnoedO 


THE  GARDEN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

If  I  were  asked,  What  is  the  general  rule  as  to  watering  garden 
crops  ?  I  should  feel  bound  lo  answer,  Just  enough  water  is  given 
to  prevent  actual  suffering  from  drought ;  anything  beyond  this 
is  an  exceptional  effort  for  a  speciiJ  purpose.  If  my  querist 
were  to  go  farther  and  ask,  Do  you  consider  the  generiu  prac- 
tice satisfactorj'  ?  I  must  again  reply.  Decidedly  not ;  and 
the  well-known  fact  of  a  free  quicK  growth  bemg  a  chief 
factor  in  the  development  of  dl  culinary  vegetables,  and 
which  is  only  imparted  by  abundant  moisture  in  a  fertile  soil, 
gives  weight  to  my  answer.  For  stronger  evidence  patent  to 
everyone  we  have  only  to  revert  to  the  wonderful  growth  of 
vegetables  in  the  wet  summer  of  last  year,  and  as  a  farmer  I 
mav  add  the  equally  satisfactory  fact  of  a  double  crop  of  hay 
and  root  crops  of  extraordinary  abundance.  But  perhaps  it  is 
in  an  unusually  hot  dry  summer  that  the  inadequate  supply  of 
water  to  the  requirements  of  so  many  gardens  is  shown  most 
clearly  ;  stunted  growth,  premature  running  to  seed,  mildew, 
tough  flaccid  flavourless  vegetables  that  ought  to  be  crisp, 
succulent,  and  sweet ;  crops  of  such  brief  duration  that  serious 
intervals  occur  in  the  supply  which  it  is  the  pride  of  all  good 
gardeners  to  maintain  fully  of  every  vegetable  in  its  season. 

In  striving  to  remedy  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things 
the  two  mcst  important  points  are  ample  means  for  the  storage 
of  water  and  suitable  facilities  for  its  subsequent  distribution. 
Chemists  teach  us  that  water  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  fer- 
tilising gases  suitable  for  the  food  of  plants,  and  common 
sense  tells  us  that  water  warmed  by  the  summer  sun  is  mudi 
better  for  plants  than  cold  spring  water  fresh  drawn  from  a 
well  or  pump.  It  should  therefore  always  be  stored  in  an  open 
tank  or  pond  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  its  being  con- 
veyed through  pipes  to  convenient  points  of  the  garden. 
When  I  began  making  the  garden  at  Oldlands  it  was  at  first 
proposed  to  obtain  water  by  a  branch  connection  with  the 
main  pipe  conveying  spring  water  to  the  house  from  a 
reservoir  some  60  or  60  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
garden  site  ;  but  eventual! v  I  was  able  to  make  a  pond  im- 
mediately below  the  reservoir  to  catch  the  waste  water  which  I 
found  escaping  by  soakage  from  a  group  of  springs  surround- 
ing it,  and  thus  obtained  an  abundant  independent  supply, 
w^hich  is  taken  to  all  parts  of  the  garden  through  an  iron  main 
pipe  1  inch  in  diameter  with  suitable  branches  and  hydrants. 
Enough  2-ply  indiarubber  hose  in  lengths  of  CO  feet  was 
procured  to  reach  every  part  of  the  garden,  with  suitable  brass 
unions  for  screwing  together  and  upon  the  hydrants,  and  a 
copper  pipe  with  a  tap,  jet,  and  rose  for  the  watering,  and  I 
thought  my  arrangements  complete.  For  a  time  all  went  well, 
one  man  doing  the  work  of  half  a  dozen,  and  the  newly  planted 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs  grew  so  freely  and  well  as  to  repay  the 
outlay  for  hose  in  a  single  season.  But  after  a  couple  of 
seasons'  wear  the  hose  was  cracked  and  split  in  several  places, 
and  the  conviction  grew  upon  me  that  the  extra  lOrf.  per  foot 


which  would  have  purchased  the  leather  hose  would  have  been 
a  wise  outlay  at  first.  Gladly  do  I  give  your  readers  the 
benefit  of  this  little  item  of  dearly  bought  experience,  in  order 
that  they  may  avoid  my  inevitable  vexation,  for  the  indiarubber 
hose  soon  became  useless. 

The  other  exception  to  what  has  proved  an  otherwise  satis- 
factory apparatus  is  the  failure  of  the  taps.  This  is  owing  partly 
to  pressure  and  partly  to  silica  disturbed  by  rain  and  remain- 
ing suspended  in  the  water  for  a  long  time  after  every  disturb- 
ance. Now  silica,  however  microscopical  in  size,  is  nevertheless 
quartz  crystals,  and  its  wearing  action  upon  the  tap  soon 
becomes  apparent  in  a  slight  dripping  of  water,  which  in- 
creases very  much  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  tap  is  used,  and  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  useless.  At 
first  grinding  the  worn  shaft  of  the  tap  with  emery  powder 
was  tried,  but  the  remedy  was  so  brief  in  its  duration  that  new 
taps  soon  had  to  be  resorted  to.  After  trying  many  sorts  brass 
plumber's  cocks  have  been  selected  as  best.  They  are  bought 
with  a  screwed  end  for  screwing  into  the  iron  pipe,  so  that  a 
new  tap  can  always  be  put  on  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  of  the 
workmen.  A  stock  of  the  various  sizes  is  always  kept  in 
readiness,  as  a  leakage  in  a  dry  summer  among  the  thirty  taps 
in  constant  use  is  a  serious  matter.  The  average  price  of  the 
taps  may  be  given  at  about  6«.  I  have  given  these  particulars 
about  the  hose  and  taps  for  the  assistance  of  beginnera,  who 
are  frequently  at  a  loss  in  such  matters. 

It  is  not  every  garden  that  is  so  fortunately  situated  in  re- 
lation to  its  water  supply  as  this  is,  but  there  is  none  for 
which  suitable  arrangements  cannot  be  made  which  in  almost 
every  instance  would  prove  to  be  quite  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  employer  as  of  the  gardener.  Storage  of  water  and 
facility  of  watering  means  saving  of  labour  as  well  as  benefit 
to  crops.  It  has  been  the  writer's  lot  to  have  a  full  experien(;p  of 
waterbarrels  drawn  by  horses  or  men  ;  deep  wells  requiring  two 
men  at  the  pump  that  with  a  little  outlay  for  horse  gear  might 
have  been  profitably  worked  by  horses  standing  idle  in  the 
stable  ;  waterpots  carried  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  hot 
summer's  day  by  "  all  hands,"  all  for  want  of  a  moderate  ex- 
penditure in  the  first  instance  when  the  garden  was  made.  On 
the  other  hand  admirable  arrangements  have  been  met  with. 
Gardens  in  flat  low-lying  districts  have  had  rain  water  stored  in 
raised  cisterns  or  ponds  sufficiently  elevated  for  its  distribution 
through  pipes.  Such  ponds  are  readily  made  above  the  com- 
mon level  D^'  puddling  the  soil  excavated  for  the  raised  banks 
wherever  it  is  suitable,  and  most  soils,  excepting  gravel  or  sand, 
make  good  tenacious  puddle.  Excellent  dams  containing  a 
large  j)ropoition  of  silica  have  been  made  for  several  ponds 
made  here  within  the  last  few  years  ;  or  a  strong  spring  of 
water  has  been  turned  to  account  by  pumping  it  into  a  cistern 
close  by,  whence  it  flowed  to  lower  open  cisterns  made  about 
the  garden. 

For  many  gardens  on  hills  the  hydraulic  ram  is  a  great  boon. 
Many  scientific  books  profess  to  explain  its  value  and  use,  but 
most  of  them  rather  puzzle  than  assist  an  ordinary  inquirer. 
In  the  "  Gardener's  Year  Book  "  for  1877  Dr.  Hogg  gave  a 
very  clear  and  useful  account  of  it.  He  said,  "  This  is  an  in- 
vention which  has  been  in  use  for  a  great  number  of  vears, 
and,  because  few  people  understand  it,  it  is  not  as  much  in  use 
as  it  ought  to  be.  It  often  happens  that  though  a  spring  of 
water  cannot  be  obtained  near  a  house,  one  is  found  at  a  lower 
level.  The  question  then  is,  How  is  the  water  to  be  raised  to 
the  high  level  with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  exf^ense  ? 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  *  water  ram '  is  of  invaluable  use. 
It  can  be  put  to  work  in  any  place  where  a  fall  of  water  of 
1  foot  or  upwards  from  a  stream,  brook,  or  spring  can  be 
obtained.  It  will  force  water  to  a  vertical  height  equal  to 
from  twenty  to  thirty  times  the  height  of  the  fall,  drive  the 
water  to  any  horizontal  distance  which  may  be  required,  and 
work  day  and  night  without  any  a  tention  whatever." — 
Edward  Luckhurst. 


Books  for  Youkg  Gardekers. — Several  eminent  men  have  been 
criticiBing  the  actions  of  yoang  gardeners  in  yonr  paper  for  Beveral 
weeks  past ;  may  I  remark  that  I  think  it  would  bie  more  nsefal  to 
have  given  them  something  for  their  benefit  ?  We  want  to  know  the 
best  books  on  gardening  and  botany,  chemistry  and  drawing,  and  the 
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NICOTUNA  AFFINIS. 
This  attnctiTS  nlatiTe  of  "  the  fnuTwit  weed  "  ia  fut  becomioK 
■  great  faTotuite  with  all  who  bare  learat  ite  ebantcter,  and  that 
it  will  itill  (urthGr  grow  in  popolarit^  eatiiiot  be  doabted,  aa  ita 
qnalitiea  are  not  at  present  fnllj  knowE.  For  beds  and  borders 
during  the  nunmer  it  is  rerj  nsefnl,  flowering  most  profnsely, 
and  ]rieldin~  in  the  evening  a  most  pleafant  fragrance  that  can 
be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance.  Another  method,  how- 
ever, which  Meears.  H.  Connell  Ic  Sons  adopt  at  Sivanle?,  deserves 
special  notice,  aa  it  greatly  inoreaaea  the  ntilitT  of  the  plant. 
Seed  Is  lonn  in  September,  and  the  young  plants  so  obtain«l  are 

EDtted  singly  and  grown  on  to  flower  dnring 
[airh,  April,  and  May,  at  which  time  Uiey  prove 
tnoit  nBcfnl  for  conservatory  deooration,  their 
large  white  sweetly  soented  flowera  being  greaUy 
appreciated.  Indeed,  by  anceeasive  sowings  o* 
seed  probably  plants  conld  be  had  in  flower  nearly 
all  the  year.  They  are  eaefly  grown,  a  rich  light 
compost  of  tnrfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  wett- 
decayed  mannre  aniting  tham,  and  abnndanoe 
of  water  is  needed,  so  that  it  ia  adviaable  to  drain 
the  pota  carefully. 

As  regards  the  origin  ol  this  plant  there  is  a 
little  mystery.  Kngliah  horticulturists  are  in- 
debted to  W.  Cnlliogtord,  Esq.,  Fhiilimore  Gar- 
dens, Kensington,  for  ita  introduction ;  and  be, 
it  ia  wid,  obtained  the  seed  from  Hj^res,  and 
there  the  history  endg,  for  we  have  no  reliable 
information  as  to  ita  native  conntiy  or  when  it 
flnt  appeared  In  caltivation. 


profit  I  am  aappocing  that  be  naea  ten  loada  of  farmyard  manure. 
Now  suppose  B,  inat«ul  of  ten  loads  of  farmyard  manure,  naea 
twenty  and  apenda  £2  an  acre  on  artificials,  and  by  that  meana 
produeea  a  crop  of  S  tone.  He  wilt  have  three  more  tons  for  lale, 
valne  £IG,  out  of  which  deduct  £4  ICU.  for  the  extra  mannre,  and 
he  will  have  a  proSt  of  £10  I0«.  an  act«,  which  I  think  be  ongbt 
in  a  general  way  to  get.  I  am  supposing  that  only  Magnnm 
Bonnm  and  other  diteaae-reaiiting  kinds  are  grown. 

In  my  remarks  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Jonmal  I  said  that  ■ 
person,  like  B,  who  grows  his  Potatoes  with  a  large  quantity  of 
manure,  ought  not  to  plant  any  of  them  in  the  following  year, 
becanse  the  mycelium  of  the  fungos  will  be  very  likely  to  be 
largely  developed  in  them,  and  tend  it  planted  to  materially 
injure  the  proepecta  of  a  crop  in  the  following  year.  The  myce- 
lium of  the  fangQe  is  often  present  when  the  Potato  apparently 
has  nothing  the  matter  with  It,  but  such  Potatoea  are  apt  to  have 
a  diseased  germ  and  thnw  OQt  a  diseased  shoot  in  the  foUowing 


PROFITABLE  POTATO-GROWING. 

I  SEK  by  the  letter  of  "Single-banded"  on 
page  23S  that  my  remarks  about  the  Potato 
InEgOB  have  not  Ijeen  quite  undewtood  by  him. 
I  conld  not,  of  course,  go  much  into  detail  on  the 
form  sent,  but  I  shall  1m  pleased  to  afford  further 
information,  A  abort  time  ago  Measrs.  Button 
publiehed  a  statement  of  the  coet  of  cultivating 
an  acre  of  Potatoes,  showing  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  a  considerable  profit.  I  do  not  wish 
to  discourage  anyone  from  growing  Potatoes — 
qnite  tbe  reverse ;  but  instances  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  have  been  practically  experienced 
by  myself,  where  the  proSts  have  fallen  short  of 
those  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Bntton,  and  some- 
times the  grower  hoa  eiperienoed  a  loaa. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  Potato  culture.    In  the  first  place 
the  grower,  if  a  beginner,  should  only  have  two 
or  three  acres,  tor  there  is  generally  something 
toleaminthecultiva'-lon  of  a  new  crop,  and  then 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  marketing  a  large  qnon- 
tily  of  Potatoes.   Agrower  wholiasaoonuection 
and  knows  where  to  place  his  crop  bos  an  sdvan- 
'  t^e  over  one  who  does  not,  and  it  he  lives  near 
a  la^e  town  and  has  a  retail  connection  he  is  still 
bett^  ofE,    Then  there  is  the  disease  to  be  oon- 
aldered.    I  Sud  that  by  confining  my  growth  to 
Early  Bose  and  Magnom  Bonuin  I  avoid  tbe  dis- 
ease altogether— at  least,  for  all  practical  pnr- 
poses.     In  my  eiperimental  ground  iu  1881  I  bod  four  sacks  of 
Early  Bose   Potato  and  no  dLsesse  whatever,  and  ten  sacks  of 
Magnnm  Bonum  and  only  three  diseased  tuben,  and  last  year 
the  result  was  pretty  mu  Ji  the  mrat.    I  watch  the  Early  Boee, 
and  dig  np  before  they  are  much  injured,  and  the  Magaum  Bonnm 
I  am  not  afraid  of.    Not  much  manure  ia  used,  and  that  I  pre- 
fer put  on  in  tbe  autumn.    That  is  tbe  right  way  for  garden 
cultivation,  but  I  am  iu  doubt  about  it  tor  Qeld  cultivation.    The 
land  round  Oirencester  is  not  by  any  means  rich,  and  would  not 
grow  the  crop  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Sutton  without  help. 

I  will  now  make  a  comparison  of  the  probable  result  of  the 
cropping  of  two  cultivators,  A  and  B.  We  will  suppose  that  A 
apenda  altogether  £25  au  acre  in  rent,  taxes,  and  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion, ka^  anl  that  his  crop  is  &  tons.  Now  if  he  sells  his  Potatoea 
at  £S  a  ton  only  he  makes  no  profit,  and  supposing  he  by  economy 
keeps  down  the  expenses  a  little  there  ia  bat  a  amall  margin  of 


fig,  71.— NlCOTUSl  AFTlStS. 


apriog  or  early  summer,  and  so  spread  the  disease.  Potatoea  may 
have  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  in  them  and  yet  be  perfectly 
wholesome ;  they  are  not  what  is  called  diseased,  bat  merely  have 
the  seeds  of  disease  in  them.  It  ia  a  common  remark,  "  Oh,  my 
Potatoes  were  all  right  when  I  dug  them  np,  but  they  went  off 
afterwards."  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  figure  of  speech.  The 
mycellnm  of  the  fungus  is  present  in  all  such  coses  when  the 
Potatoes  are  dug  up,  and  large  quantities  of  them  are  coneuraed 
under  such  circumstances,  but  they  are  not  injuiioaa.  The  culti- 
vator should  grow  the  Potatoes  which  he  intends  to  plant  the 
following  year  in  another  field  without  much  manure,  or  send 
to  a  nurseryman  for  them.— Fsbdekick  Bravbndbb,  The  I\r; 
CireneciUr. 
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florist's  flowers,  especially  Cinerarias,  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  the 
continent.  I  hare  seen  many  proofs  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France 
too,  to  the  contrary  ;  the  latest  being  some  really  fine  Cinerarias,  a 
few  days  since,  in  the  conservatory  of  Mrs.  Malcolmson,  Minella 
Gardens,  near  this  town.  A  gentleman  amateur,  of  more  than  local 
fame,  at  the  time  measured  some  of  them,  and  found  them  a  little 
over  3  inches  in  diameter — ^in  size,  form,  colour,  and  substance  the 
finest  strain  I  had  ever  seen — obtained  from  a  noted  English  firm. 
One,  especially,  with  the  pure  white  eye  of  March  Past,  certificated 
by  the  Koral  Horticultural  Society,  but  magenta  crimson,  waB  yery 
notable. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 


MAKING  AND  RENOVATING  LAWNS. 

(  Continxied  from  page  273.) 

AiiTHonoH  laying  turf  and  sowing  seeds  have  been  adverted  to, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  draining  the  ground 
and  preparing  the  soil.  The  beauty  of  a  lawn  consists  in  the  even- 
ness of  its  surface  and  the  richness  of  its  verdure.  This  latter 
can  only  be  produced  in  well-drained  soils.  Where  there  is  water 
in  the  subsoil,  whether  that  be  stiff  or  sandy,  drains  must  be  pro- 
vided for  carrying  it  off.  For  most  soils  drains  30  inches  deep 
are  ample,  and  their  distance  apart  will  need  to  be  determined  by 
the  "  drawing  "  power  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  be  a  stiff  clay  12  feet 
win  be  suitable,  and  if  such  be  intermingled  with  stones  3  feet 
greater  distance  will  suffice,  whilst  where  the  subsoil  is  sandy  or 
of  a  porous  nature  18  to  21  feet  distance  apart  will  meet  every 
requirement  of  the  case.  Two-inch  pipes  are  the  smallest  that 
should  be  used,  and  3-inch  are  in  every  way  preferable  from  the 
drains  being  longer  serviceable.  It  is  essential  that  the  mains  be 
correspondingly  larger,  and  all  have  proper  falls  and  outlets. 

The  next  most  important  consideration  in  making  a  lawn  is  to 
have  the  soil  of  an  even  depth  throughout,  so  that  the  grass  may 
be  marked  by  regularity  of  growth.  If  in  forming  an  even  surface 
it  be  necessary  to  take  some  parts  down  and  fill  up  others,  the  top 
soil  should  in  each  case  be  first  removed  and  laid  aside  in  order 
that  it  may  be  again  returned  after  the  inequalities  are  rectified, 
the  bad  soil  being  taken  out  from  the  hills  and  put  at  the  bottom 
in  the  hollows.  This  is  not  always  done— the  good  soil  where  the 
hills  were  is  not  3  inches  deep  if  that,  and  in  the  hollows  it  is  as 
many  feet,  and  then  it  is  wondered  why  the  lawn  should  be  so 
patchy — a  bright  green  in  some  places,  and  so  brown  and  poor  in 
others.  Hungry  subsoil  should  never  be  spread  near  the  surface 
for  a  lawn. 

In  the  matter  of  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil  a  few  remarks 
only  will  be  made.  Soil  of  a  heavy  tenacious  nature  would  be 
much  improved  by  an  admixture  of  ashes,  lime,  brick,  or  other 
rubbish,  incorporating  it  evenly  with  the  soil  as  deeply  as  that  is 
moved.  If  the  soil  not  only  be  of  a  heavy  nature  but  be  thin  with 
solid  clay  under  it,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  as  much  of  the 
clay  burned  as  practicable,  first  removing  the  good  soil  and  laying 
it  aside,  then  removing  the  clay  for  burning,  and  before  putting  on 
the  good  soil  loosen  the  clay  below  that  removed  for  burning,  and 
when  the  latter  is  effected  spread  it  on  the  surface  and  mix  it 
evenly  with  the  soil  by  forking  over  a  few  times  in  dry  weather 
only.  This  will  be  an  enduring  improvement,  affording  a  better 
growth  of  grass,  and  in  every  sense  a  more  satisfactory  lawn. 

Where  the  soil  is  of  a  poor  sandy  or  gravelly  character  a  good 
coating  of  clay  or  marl,  a  hundred  cartloads  per  acre  not  being  too 
much,  spread  on  evenly  and  allowed  to  be  acted  on  by  frost  will 
fall,  and  be  in  a  fit  state  for  mixing  with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  foot.  This  will  render  the  soil  more  moisture-holding, 
and  contribute  to  the  staging  power  of  the  grass  in  a  dry  time,  and 
impart  at  all  times  a  fresher  appearance. 

Except  limestone  soils  there  are  few  that  would  not  be  improved 
by  a  dressing  of  lime,  which  may  be  given  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  tons 
per  acre,  and  should  not  be  dug  in,  but  after  being  spread  should 
only  be  harrowed  or  pointed  in  lightly  with  a  fork,  for  it  will  sink 
quickly  enough  without  being  put  down  deeply  at  the  commence- 
ment. If  the  soil  be  poor  a  good  dressing  of  manure  will  help  on 
the  growth  of  the  grass  and  secure  its  speedy  establishment  by 
encouraging  a  good  root  growth. — G.  Abbey. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 

SPRING  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  April  4th  and  5th^with  extended  and  liberal 
raizes,  proving  one  of  the  best  this  Society  has  held  at  this  season. 
The  weather  was  favourable,  so  that  we  may  hope  the  receipts  were 
satisfactory.  The  schedule  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  five  of 
which  are  for  gardeners  and  amateurs,  two  for  trade  growers,  and 
one  for  foreign  exhibitors.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  Show 
was  much  lighter  in  appearance  than  in  former  years.  This  has 
been  attained  through  the  simple  and  natural  p^an  of  arranging  all 


the  larser  plants  in  groups  on  the  floor  of  the  building,  while  keeping 
stages  for  the  smaller  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruits. 

Plahtb. — We  have  merely  noted  those  exhibits  which  were  of 
some  merit,  some  of  the  plants  shown,  such  as  Wallflowers, 
Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Gueldres  Roses^and  Lilacs,  being  of  the 
poorest  description.  In  the  class  for  a  teble  of  plants,  20  feet  by 
5  feet,  only  two  competitors  met,  that  of  Mr.  R.  Groesart,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh,  being  easUy  first.  This 
was  lightly  arranged  with  Palms,  Dracenas,  and  other  fine-foliage 
plants.  Orchids  in  variety.  The  edges  of  the  Uble  were  relieved  with 
alternate  plants  of  Isolepis  gracilis,  Maidenhair,  and  variegated 
Panicum,  all  of  which  would  have  been  of  great  effect  had  they 
been  a  little  larger.  For  a  Uble  of  hardy  spring-flowerinf  plants, 
10  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  C.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Restalrig 
House,  Edinburgh,  occupied  the  premier  position,  staging  a  sreat 
variety  of  Primroses,  Iris  reticulata,  Daffodils,  Anemones,  and  others. 
For  six  Azalea  indica  Mr.  J.  Patterson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Syme, 
Millbank,  was  first  with  neat  well-grown  plants.  The  sorts  were 
Model,  Due  de  Nassau,  Duchesse  de  Nassau  (2),  Iveryana,  and  Roi 
Leopold.  Mr.  Paul,  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  was  second  with 
specimens  not  nearly  so  well  flowered.  The  same  exhibitors  were 
successful  for  two  and  one  specimen  Azalea  respectively.  There 
was  good  competition  for  prizes  offered  for  plants  m  8-inch  pots,  but 
in  no  case  were  the  specimens  good. 

For  eight  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  distinct  sorts,  six  at  least  to 
be  in  flower,  and  not  more  than  two  Azaleas,  Mr.  Paul  took  the  first 
place  J  a  good  Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  a  couple  of  fair  Azaleas, 
a  very  large  and  well-bloomed  Phajus  Wallichii,  an  Amaryllis 
Johnsonii,  and  a  Countess  of  Haddington  Rhododendron,  were  the 
more  telling  plants.  For  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  plants 
staged  were  small,  the  first-prize  lot  of  Mr.  McLure,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Milne.  Toulty,  Granton,  being  fresh  and  well-flowered.  For 
six  Rhododendrons  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  in  the  corresponding  prizes  for 
three  and  one  plant  respectively,  some  good  specimens  were  con- 
tributed, Mr.  R.  Grieve,  gardener  to  Miss  Falconer,  Falcon  Hall, 
being  first  for  six :  and  Mr.  T.  Donald,  gardener  to  Mr.  Younger, 
Grange  Loan,  Edinburgh,  first  for  three.  For  four  Cape  Heaths 
Mr.  J.  Patterson  was  first  with  small  thoush  well-bloomed  specimens, 
Mr.  J.  McCormick  being  first  in  the  class  for  three  of  the  same. 

We  come  now  to  the  Orchids,  which  filled  a  large  table,  and  formed 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Exhibition.  The  prizes  for  these  might 
be  advantageously  increased  without  anj  extravagance,  as  only 
80*.  were  offered  for  six  plants  as  first  prize,  40#.  for  three,  and  20#. 
for  one.  For  the  six  plants  Mr.  Priest,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  Newbattle,  Edinburgh,  gained  the  first  place,  the  most 
prominent  plants  beine  a  Yanda  tricolor  with  six  spikes,  a  large 
plant  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  var..  and  a  good  panful  of  Mas- 
devallia  Lindeni.  Mr.  Paul  was  the  only  other  exhibitor,  and  staged 
good  masses  of  Cymbidium  ebumeum  with  about  a  score  of  blooms, 
a  large  mass  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  and  a  Cymbidium  ]>)wiannm 
with  three  lengthy  spikes.  For  three  Orchids  Mr.  Cnrror,  sardener 
to  Mr.  Douglas,  Eskbank,  took  first ;  and  for  one  Orchid  Mr. 
Grossart  had  the  same  position  with  an  enormous  mass  of  CGelogjne 
cristata  about  4  feet  across. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  six  Pitcher-plants,  but  we  could  find  no 
trace  of  these  in  the  Show.  Several  distinct  prizes  were  offered  for 
Ferns,  the  most  important  being  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  not  more  than 
one  each  of  Gleichenia,  Adiantnm,  or  Tree  Fern.  Meet  of  these  were 
poor,  but  for  three  Gleichenias  Mr.  Paul  staged  three  good  and  large 
examples  of  G.  semi-vestita,  G.  dicarpa,  and  G.  flabellata.  Mr.  W. 
Anderson,  Pilrig  Buildings,  Edinburgh,  staged  three  good  Filmy 
Ferns,  for  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  These  were  Tricho- 
manes  radicans,  T.  reniforme,  and  Todea  superba.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor took  first  honours  for  six  British  Ferns  in  6-inch  pots  with 
remarkably  healthy  examples  of  Trichomanes  radicans,  Hymeno- 
phyllum  tunbridgense,  Asplenium  fontanum,  A.  septentrionale, 
Polystichnm  lonchitis,  and  Asplenium  lanceolatum  microdon. 

ilne-foliage  plants  were  not  numerous  and  were  mostly  small— too 
small  to  have  effect  in  the  verv  large  building  in  whicn  they  were 
staged.  For  four  of  these,  excluding  Ferns,  Mr.  J.  Patterson  was 
first  with  a  large  plant  of  variegated  Kew  Zealand  Flax,  a  variegated 
Aloe,  Croton  variegatum,  and  a  large  Latania.  The  prizes  for  eight 
foliage  plants,  pots  not  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter,  brought  out 
some  well-grown  plants.  Here  Mr.  M'Cormick  was  first,  doeely 
followed  by  Mr.  R.  Grossart.  The  prizes  for  plants  for  table  decora- 
tion also  brought  together  a  number  of  competitors.  Mr.  Grossart 
was  awarded  the  first  place  for  these,  Mr.  Mclntyre  being  second. 
The  whole  of  the  plants  of  the  various  competitors  were  very  much 
alike,  and  appeared  to  be  rather  small  for  the  purpose  denoted  in  the 
scheanle.  Prizes  were  offered  for  DracsDuas,  Crotons,  and  Palms, 
but  none  of  the  plants  of  these  called  for  particular  mention. 

Mr.  Gordon,  Niddrie  House,  Liberton,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  six  Roses  in  pots  with  good  plants,  Mr.  Patterson  occupying  the 
same  position  for  three  Roses  in  pots  with  not  so  large  but  fresher 
plants  than  in  the  foregoing.  Prizes  were  offered  respectively  for 
twelve  and  six  Cyclamens.  The  plants  of  these  were  not  large,  but 
very  good  as  regards  quality  of  bloom.  For  the  twelve  Mr.  Gordon 
was  first,  and  for  six  Mr.  Low,  g^dener  to  Dr.  Coesar,  East  Craig, 
Corstorphine.  Amaryllis  and  Pelargoniums  were  not  in  good  order. 
Cinerarias  were  rather  poor  in  the  quality  of  strain,  the  plants  more- 
over being  too  small ;  while  the  Cmnese  Primulas  were  in  all  cases 
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^t  their  best.  A  Kidurdia  with  about  tirent;  ipaUiea  secured  the 
tint  priie  for  thU  to  Mr.  R.  Bell.  Mr.  T.  MacdoDild  seonred  the  Erat 
priia  for  four  stronp  Bpeoimonf  of  Bpiroa  japonica.  A  large  tabla 
WM  ocmipied  with  MiffuonetCa,  iDOet  of  which  wu  really  fine.  For 
two  BUndBids  Mr.  J.  Sicbardson,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Didt  Cunaing- 
ham,  Bart,  PiratonEeld,  was  Brat,  hia  plants  having  heads  about 
3  feet  ovei  and  in  rigorous  health.  Mr.  S.  Onham  was  second,  alio 
with  eiamples  of  good  cnlture.  Mr.  G.  Greig  was  firat  for  a  Eingla 
standard,  very  good,  and  Mr.  MoLure  second.  For  two  pots  Migno- 
nette Mr.  W.  Penn  was  first  with  close  and  dwarf  bushes  about  4  feet 
across,  Mr.  Q.  Greig  second  t 
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reig  second  with  stronger-Krown  plants  but  lacking 
e  former,  while  to  Mr.  J.  Richiffdsoii  an  eitra  priio 


— .,_s  first,  Mr.  Pearson  being 

aeooEd  with  what  had  been  much  better  '"slnffi"  a  week  before.  For 
one  pot  or  pan  of  tba  same  Mr.  T.  QrieTB  took  firat,  Dielytiaa  flUad 
a  large  table.  Some  very  good  Dentiiaa  were  also  set  up  close  to  the 
Dieljtras  Mr.  M'Cormick  being  first  lor  two  plants  [  and  Mr.  John 
Glass,  Whitepark,  in  the  same  position  for  one  plant.  The  prizes  toe 
sii  alpiue  plants  brought  out  some  brigbt  collections.  Mr.  D. 
Foirester,  Woodcockdale,  Linlithgow,  was  awarded  the  flret  prize  for 
Primulas  helvetica,  viscosa  nivea,  rosea,  and  denticniata.  and  Kar- 
cissua  Bulbocodium  and  Tcillinm  grandifloram.  Mr.  Q-.  Forreater, 
Polmont,  was  second  with  much  tbe  same  kinds. 

Biilbi, — The  first  four  series  of  prizes  were  devoted  to  Hjacluths 
in  twelves,  eights,  eiies,  and  sixes  for  amateurs  only.  Generally  the 
Hradnths  were  poor,  wanting  in  lenetb  of  spike,  and  with  a  general 
looscDCSB  of  build  apparent.  For  the  twelve,  Mr.  McLeod,  Sliud 
AsTlnm,  West  Craig-Millar.  was  firat^  and  Hr.  McLnre  second.  For 
eight  plants,  Mr.  Syme,  gardener  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  Ridge  Park,  Lanark, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  Beechwood,  Corstorphine,  second.  Both 
of  these  were  enperior  to  the  plants  ia  the  twelves.  Mr.  Stewart, 
High  Street,  Haddington,  took  firet  in  both  the  sires  with  good 
plants.  Tnhpe  were  shown  in  9-inch  pots,  some  two  doien  bulbs  in 
fiach.  Though  more  showy  as  a  whole,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was 
not  so  good  as  where  only  three  bulbs  are  grown  in  each  pot.  Mr. 
W.  Penn  waa  first  for  eight,  and  Mr.  Q.  Oidg  first  for  six.  For  six 
pots  of  Polyanthus  NarcissuB  (also  in  9-inch  pots)  the  competition 
was  poor,  Mr,  Pearson  taking  the  firat  prize.  Uarden  Narcissus  were 
staged  by  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr,  McLnre. 

(^  Flomri.—For  twenty-fonr  Roses,  not  less  than  eight  sorts, 
Mr.  J.  Gordon  was  awarded  the  first  place  for  good  blooms.  For 
twelve,  not  less  than  six  sorts,  Mr.  Bowman,  gardener  to  Lord  Deas, 
Pittendriech,  was  first  with  lovely  Tea  Hoses  ;  Mr.  Murray,  gardener 
to  Marquis  of  Alba,  Culiean  Castle,  second,  and  Mr,  Sheack  third. 
Twelve  Gloire  de  Dijons  were  staged,  but  poor.  But  if  theee  were 
poor  the  MorichB!  Jiiels  were  simply  superb,  the  twelve  staged  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  Beechwood,  being  enormous  globes  of  golden  yellow. 
Mr.  Dow,  gardener  to  Sir  D.  £ird,  Bart.,  Newbyth,  was  second  with 
very  good  blooms,  and  a  large  number  of  boxes  containing  blooms  of 
good  quality  were  also  staged.    Prizes  were  also  given  tor  Camellias, 

of  which  tfaen  .....  .  •      ■...,..  ..^  ._  . 

For  both  hani       .  . 
good  arraagements. 


examples  of  Block  Alicante  Grapes  of  extra  merit  were  shown.  The 
last  were  Black  Alicautea,  both  erst  and  second-prize  lots  bein^  well 
kept,  fresh,  with  the  bloom  and  colour  perfect.  Mr.  8.  McKionon 
was  first,  and  Mr.  Grieg  second.  Some  Strawberries  were  shown  in 
pota,  but  nothing  noteworthy  was  nolad  of  these. 

In  Cloaa  5,  devoted  to  V^iabUi,  a  good  collection  of  vegetahlea 
gained  first  prize  to  Mr.  Potter,  Seacliffe,  Korth  Berwick.  It  con- 
tained good  Leeks,  Tiebons  Onions,  young  Carrots,  Niddrie  Protect' 
ing  Broccoli  [white  as  CauliQowera),  Mnsbrooms,  targe  Bmarels 
Sprouts,  Seakale.  Kidney  Beans,  young  Potatoea,  4c.  Mr.  J.  Stewart 
bad  first  for  a  collection  of  Salads.  Amongat  other  vegetables  was  a 
fine  dish  at  Mushrooms  from  Mr.  Mclntjie,  to  which  firet  prize  waa 

The  two  olaases  set  apart  for  nurserymen  was  the  one  for  ordinary 
lAanta  and  the  other  for  bnlbs  and  cnt  flowere.  The  firet  priie  in 
CLus  6  was  for  a  table  of  planta  arranged  for  eSect.  Here  Heasre, 
Ireland  A  Thomson  were  easily  firet  with  a  table  conapicuons  bj 
the  richness  and  brightness  of  its  contents  ;  Mesers.  Methren  ji  Sons 
were  second  with  a  table  containing  plants  of  a  commoner  character. 
For  twelve  hardy  Bbododendrons,  distinct  aorta,  in  pots  or  tubs, 
Mesare.  B.  B.  Laird  4  Sons  were  firat  with  enormons  plants  ;  were 
faBtuosaQ.-pl,,lilac,fine;  Prince  Camille de  Rohan ;  Comet, crimson  ; 
Joseph  Whitworth,  very  dark  ;  Augnste  Yan  Qeert,  light  rose  ;  and 
Jean  Stern,  a  light  variety  with  large  individual  pipa.  The  Lawson 
Seed  Company  were  second  with  much  smaller  plants.  For  six 
Rhododendrons  Messrs,  Methven  i:  Sons  were  first  with  good  plants 
of  Grand  Arab,  Prometheus,  Lord  Wolseley,  clear  orimson  ;  Barelay- 
anum,  Mr.  John  Waterer,  and  Lord  Palmeraton.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird 
and  Bon  were  firet  for  six  greenhonse  Bhododendrons,  but  the  plants 
bad  been  much  damaged  ;  a  specimen  of  ezoniensis  was,  however,  in 
good  order,  and  showed  what  the  othere  ought  to  have  been  had 
they  not  been  nnfortnnately  shaken  so  much.  The  Lawson  Seed 
and  Kunery  Company  staged  twelve  Couiferie,  to  which  the  Qrat 


Size  waa  awarded.  B.  B.  Laird  A  Sod  were  first  for  table  planta  ; 
essra.  Ireland  &  Thomaon  tor  new  or  rare  plants ;  Mr.  Bobertson, 
MuncD,  Portobello,  for  hardy  planta. 

Claas  7  was  devoted  to  Datch  bnlbs  and  cut  9owen.  Messrs.  B.  B. 
Laird  were  first  for  twenty-four  Hyacinths,  and  Mr.  Sutherland,  sen., 
second,  the  same  eibibitoi  taking  the  prizes-for  twelve  Eyaciaths. 
For  twelve  out  Rosea  Mr.  Wilaon,  Kendal,  was  first,  also  tor  twelve 
Mariohal  Niel  Boses,  but  these  were  not  so  fine  as  in  the  gardeners' 
competitions.  For  a  hand  bouquet  Mr.  Sutherland  was'firet;  for 
that  of  a  bride  Mr.  Wilson,  and  for  six  buttonhole  banquets  Mr.  G. 
Sinclair,  PreaUinkirk. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  Mr,  Wilson,  Kendal,  showed  a 
stand  of  lovely  Niphetos  Bosea  and  floral  orossea  and  wreatba.  Hardy 
Rowera  were  numeronsly  staged  by  Mr.  Bobertson  Munroe,  and  Mr. 
a.  BincUir.  Mesara.  Dickson  &  Co.  set  up  a  table  of  Cinerarias,  and 
a  basket  of  cnt  Orehid  flowers  was  awardM  a  first  prize.  These  were 
trom  The  Woodlands,  Perth. 


We  may  lemind  our  redden  that  the  eleveuth  qoiiiqiieniiial 
International  Exhibition  of  tbe  Kotal  Botasical  AND  Aqbi- 
CULTUBAL  BociETi  OF  Ohbnt  opeu  on  the  15th  inst.  in  the 
ol  Flemish  city,  and  closes  on  the  22nd,  Althoog;h  it  will  not, 
probably,  bo  ot  such  a  marked  international  character  as  regards 
the  eihibits  aa  has  been  the  case  in  some  previona  yean,  some  of 
the  chief  Snglish  nnrserymen  not  bein;;  expected  to  compete,  the 
display  will  the  bettei  represent  Belgian  horticnltnre.  Many 
penona  from  England  vrill  visit  the  Show,  and  we  wish  mon 
could  do  so,  if  only  to  expenecce  the  frank,  genial,  hearty  wel- 
come the;  would  receive  fiotn  onr  frienda  In  the  "  Citj  of 
Flowere." 

At  &  General  Meeting  of  the  Rotal  HoKnCOLTUEAL 

Society,  hold  last  Tuesday,  J.  J.  Wbeble,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  candidates  were  unanimooaly  elected  Fellowa 
— vii,,  W.  B.Clark,  Miss  Isabella  Cockbnrn-Hood,  Albert  Cooper, 
Edward  Dent,  W.  O.  Emberlin,  Lake  Finney,  Capt.  0.  K.  Hai- 
grenves,  W.  P.  Hummetston,  Robert  A.  Kemp,  Dr.  Eliby,  James 
Lye,  Charles  Noble,  Osbert  Salvin,  F.B.S.,  George  Thomas,  Sip 
Francis  Wyatt  Tmscott,  and  Bmeat  White. 

CncDMBBB  ASD  Melon  Dibeabb.— We  have  been  asked 

to  say  that  if  any  nurseijmen  or  gardeners  have  their  plants 
attaeked  by  the  above,  or  with  cobweb  tongna  on  seeds  or  catlings, 
they  can  be  sopplied  with  a  material  that  will  probably  deatioy 
the  disease,  with  instmctione,  gratis  and  carriage  free,  front 
E.  W.  Smith,  109,  Oheapride,  E.G. 

Thb  Leeds  Horticnltaral  Gardens  Company  CI-<mited) 

announce  that  they  wiU  hold  a  F1.0BA1.  aud  EobticdltdbAL 
EZBIBITIOH  June  I9th  and  20th  in  the  Qardccs.  Schedules  can 
be  had  on  application  to  G.  Bush,  Secretary. 

. "Saltbubk"  writes  to  ns  as  follows  relative  to  VIHE8 

BLBEDINQ,  but  is  the  remedy  a  safe  one  7—"  The  bleeding  ot  Vines 
will  be  stepped  at  once  by  moving  the  earth  at  the  bote  ot  the 
stem  and  pouring  down  two  or  three  pwUuls  of  cold  water.  The 
necessity  of  watering  greenhonse,  stove,  or  frame  plants  with  water 
ot  the  same  temperature  as  the  greenhouse,  lea.,  has  been  over 
and  oTer  again  insisted  npon  in  this  JoDmal.  Tbe  above  sentence 
relative  to  Tines  bleeding  ezph^ns  the  philosophy  of  the  advice." 

Wa  nnderstand  the  Aubicqlas  at    Slough  (Mr.  0. 

Tamer's)  are  in  very  fine  condition  this  year,  a  collection  of 
2500  plants  being  in  bloom,  which  admirers  ot  this  channing 
spring  flower  ara  invited  to  inspect. 

Mb.  Mallehdbb,  The  Qardens,  Hodsock  Prioiy,  sends  ns 

the  following  interesting  note  on  the  WEATHGB  IH  NOTTIKaHAif, 
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SHifiE  : — "  I  thought  it  might  interest  some  of  jour  many  readera 
to  know  that  we  are  haying  more  BnnBhine  this  season  than  we 
hare  had  for  several  seasons  past,  and  if  it  will  continue  as  it  has 
begnn  it  will  he  a  great  boon  to  this  country.  We  already  hare 
had  this  year  264.6  hours  of  bright  sunshine  here  up  to  the  end  of 
Harch,  and  only  twenty-nine  sunless  days.  The  rainfall  for 
January  was  2.51  inches  ;  for  February,  2,73  inches  ;  for  March, 
1.15  inch,  the  last  month  being  the  driest  here  since  July,  1881 ; 
but  if  the  driest  it  was  most  severe.  During  the  past  eight  years 
only  four  months  have  had  a  lower  mean  temperature^namely, 
January,  1879  and  1881,  and  December,  1878  and  1879.  Snow 
fell  on  fourteen  days.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade  fell  below 
82"  on  twenty-five  nights,  and  on  the  grass  on  twenty-seven 
nights.  The  morning  of  the  10th  the  thermometer  on  the  grass 
registered  34^  of  frost,  which  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  in  the 
last  four  years — namely,  in  December,  1879,  and  January,  1881. 
February  was  very  mild  and  vegetation  very  forward,  so  that 
injury  to  the  fruit  blossom  is  very  serious.  The  observations 
here  are  strictly  kept,  the  instruments  have  all  been  verified  at 
Kew,  and  a  Stevenson's  screen  used,  so^that  the  readings  may  be 
relied  on." 

— •  The  Obotbon  HoBncuLTUBAL  Society  will  hold  their 
seventh  annual  summer  Exhibition  on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  in 
the  grounds  of  Wellesley  House,  when  prizes  will  be  offered  in 
124  classes  for  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  but  special 
provision  is  made  for  Boses,  liberal  prizes  being  offered  in  nineteen 
classes,  besides  the  National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal  for  the 
best  blooms  in  five  classes,  and  a  piece  of  plate  value  three  guineas, 
presented  by  Edward  Mawl^y,  Esq.,  for  the  best  twenty-four 
Boses,  distinct* 

In  a  parcel  of  Messbs.  Casbbll,  Fetter  k.  Galpik's 

MOITTHLT  W0BK8  WO  have  part  50  of  Familiar  Garden  Flotrer$, 
giving  coloured  figures  of  the  Qloxinia  and  Double  Trumpet 
DaffodU,  with  descriptive  letterpress ;  part  73  of  Ihmiliar  Wild 
Flowers,  including  the  Thrift  and  Bladder  Campion  j  part  32  of 
PamtffiCt  Flower  Garden,  which  has  coloured  plates  of  Trichopilia 
ooccinea  and  Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum,  as  well  as  several 
woodcuts  in  the  "Gleanings;"  part  1  of  a  re-issue  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Cookery,  a  useful  work,  abundantiy  illastrated  ; 
and  part  1  of  the  Bori  Gallery,  which  is  devoted  to  engravings 
selected  from  the  editions  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  others  issued  by 
this  firm,  and  illustrated  by  M.  Dor^. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Hobsham  Bosb  Absocia- 

Tios,  after  having  been  in  existence  for  six  years,  and  after  having 
held  six  capital  shows,  has  been  dissolved  owing  to  the  want  of 
public  support. 

—  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Heteobolooical  Sooistt, 
to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  18th  inst,,  at  7  P.U.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 
'<  Ciims  and  Girro-Cumulus,"  by  the  Hon.  F.  A.  BoUo  Bussell, 
M.A.,  F.M.S.  *' Notes  on  Waterspouts,  their  Occurrence  and 
Formation,"  by  Geoige  Attwood,  Assoc.M.InstC.E.,  F.G.S. 
"  Becord  of  Bright  Sunshine,"  by  W.  W.  BundeU,  F.M.S.  "  Note 
on  Wind,  Cloudiness,  and  Halos ;  also  on  Besults  from  a  Bedier's 
Barograph,"  by  Edward  T.  Dowson,  F.M.S. 

Pbesebted  FBUira— a  few  weelcs  ago  we  published  an 

account  of  the  great  fruit  farm  which  Lord  Sndeley  has  formed 
at  Toddington  in  Gloucestershire,  and  which  has  been  leased  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Beach  of  Ealing  Boad,  Middlesex.  It  is  there  stated 
that  Mr.  Beach  has  taken  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  five 
hundred  acres,  to  dispose  of  it  either  fresh  or  preserved.  Mr. 
Beach  has  had  long  experience  as  a  fruit-grower  and  preserver, 
and  he  has  found  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  pure  jams  to  in- 
duce him  to  confidently  expect  the  most  satisfactory  results  both 


for  Lord  Sudeley  and  himself.  About  Maidstone  and  some  parts 
of  Kent  the  "  boilers  down  "  of  fruit  are  called  *'  fruit-smaahers,'* 
and  this  is  not  an  inapt  designation  for  them,  for  the  fruit  is  really 
smashed,  and  a  sort  of  preserve  is  turned  out  which  no  doubt  finds 
favour  with  the  masses  of  the  population.  Mr.  Beach  is  not  a 
*'  smasher,"  but  a  true  preserver.  We  have  seen  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  they  are  fit 
to  take  their  place  with  the  finest  that  can  be  turned  out  by  the 
skilful  confectioner.  The  Strawberries  and  Baspberries  are  espe- 
cially beautiful,  and  remind  us  of  the  days  of  old,  when  a  certain 
careful  housewife  superintended  the  making  of  her  own  jams,  and 
gladdened  our  young  hearts  by  dealing  out  the  scum  to  us  as  a 
reward  for  our  good  behaviour  while  being  permitted  to  view  the 
process.  These  are  really  preserved  fruits,  not  one  of  them  being 
bruised,  but  each  as  perfect  as  when  gathered,  and  all  floating  in 
a  transparent  syrup.  The  Plums  and  Apricots  are  of  course 
broken  up,  the  Gooseberries  are  whole.  These  preserves  are  made 
by  Mr.  Beach  on  a  large  scale  for  wholesale  trading,  and  are  put 
up  in  glass  botties  of  various  sises,  some  holding  about  two  quarts, 
and  from  our  own  experience  of  these  excellent  productions  we 
can  strongly  advise  our  readers  when  they  require  preserved  fniitB 
to  inquire  for  those  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Beach. 

At  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  the  Buildikq  Tbades 

Exhibition  now  being  held  is  both  extensive  and  interesting, 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  appliances  and  materials.  Many 
horticultural  builders  and  hot-water  engineers  also  contribute 
largely,  the  principal  being  the  following : — Messrs.  Matthews 
and  Co.,  Weston-saper-Mare,  a  large  stand  of  ornamental  pottery, 
tiles,  &c. ;  Hope  k  Co.,  Birmingham,  boilers  and  samples  of  glaz- 
ing ;  W.  Bichardson,  Darlington,  has  portable  frames,  greenhouses, 
and  lath  blinds ;  John  Warner  &  Co.,  Cripplegate,  have  a  nunsber 
of  pumps ;  Messenger  Sc  Co.,  Loughboroogh,  have  a  large  space 
devoted  to  boilers  and  greenhouses ;  The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Com- 
pany also  have  boilers,  valves,  pipes,  and  ventilators ;  J.  Thomas 
and  Co.,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  have  a  great  variety  of  wire 
arches,  fowl  runs,  kc. ;  JefErey  &  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  also  show 
ornamental  wirework,  greenhouses  and  garden  seats ;  and  Mr. 
B.  W.  Warhurst,  Highgate  Boad,  samples  of  his  various  patent 
boilers. 

Mb.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  Secretary  of  the  Southamftoit  Hor- 

TicuLTUBAL  SOCIETY,  writes : — "  We  have  embarked  in  a  scheme 
for  securing  a  place  for  the  Society's  Shows  for  fourteen  years  at 
least.  Although  not  such  an  arrangement  as  we  could  hare 
wished,  still  it  is  the  most  favourable  we  could  get,  and  at  any 
rate  will  prevent  our  being  built  out  for  some  time  to  oome.  The 
land  we  have  seecured  is  very  well  situated — ^just  far  enough  to 
take  it  away  from  the  worst  of  the  town  smoke,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  secure  a  good  attendance.  It  is  ten  acres  in  extent, 
abuts  on  to  the  beautiful  Southampton  Common,  is  well  wooded 
with  some  fine  tree»,  has  first-rate  approaches,  and  is  dose  to 
tram  line.  The  Society  intends  to  celebrate  its  twenty-first  anni- 
versary by  the  public  opening  of  the  grounds.  As  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  this  Society,  I  may  mention  that  when  I  took  my 
present  office  ten  years  ago  the  Society  consisted  of  160  members, 
with  a  total  income  from  all  sources  of  «bout  £250.  We  now 
number  over  a  thousand  members,  and  last  year  our  income 
amounted  to  over  £1200." 


BOSES— EARLY  OR  LATE  PRUNING. 

I  QUITE  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  observations  on  page  279 
that  it  may  be  well  to  prune  early  in  the  south  but  less  safe  to  do 
BO  in  colder  lociJities.  In  my  view  precisely  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  I  have  pruned  Boses  for  twenty-five  years  in  a  cold 
northerly  district— a  few  in  the  autumn  and  the  mater  number 
in  spring  after  the  growths  on  the  extremities  of  roe  shoots  were 
often  2  or  3  inches  long.    The  latter  I  have  found  by  far  the  safer 
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Sractice,  though  dnriDg  Bome  seasons  the  esrlj-praiied  plants  pro- 
need  earlier  blooms,  which  were  acceptable.  During  all  that 
time,  and  among  the  thousands  of  plants  that  have  been  ander 
cnltnre,  I  have  not  observed  any  material  injury  result  from 
bleeding. 

Early  pruning  results  in  the  base  buds  starting  into  growth  too 
soon,  and  if  these  are  cut  by  such  frosts  as  prevailed  a  fortnight 
ago  the  plants  are  permanently  crippled  ;  and  these  growths  are 
produced  earlier  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  as  I  have  had 
incontrovertible  proof,  having  had  something  to  do  with  Boses 
both  south  of  the  Thames  and  north  of  the  Humber. 

Mr.  Moorman  describes  the  safe  plan,  for  a  season  like  the 
present  especially,  on  page  238,  I  went  to  see  him  a  week  after 
his  letter  appeared,  and  found  him  practising  what  he  had 
preached,  for  he  was  then  busy  with'  the  secateurs.  Many  of  the 
early  growths  towards  the  extremity  of  last  year's  shoots  were 
3  inches  long,  and  in  some  of  them  buds  had  formed.  These 
growths  had  all  been  killed  by  the  frost,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
bold  buds  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  as  safe  as  if  there  had 
been  no  frost.  To  these  buds  the  shoots  were  being  shortened, 
and  a  strong  free  growth  will  be  the  certain  result  if  the  weather 
be  even  moderately  genial,  as  we  may  fairly  expect  it  to  be  now. 

I  have  also  visited  another  garden  in  whica  the  Roses  were 
pruned  in  the  autumn.  The  locality  is  south  of  the  Thames  and 
the  podtion  sheltered.  On  these  Roses  all  the  buds  left  had 
started  previous  to  the  frost,  and  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
growths  are  killed.  It  is  a  question  if  some  of  the  plants  are  not 
killed  also,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  inability  to  afford 
even  a  half-satisfactory  display  of  Roses  during  the  ensuing 
summer. 

But  will  not  the  plants  that  had  grown  so  freely  before  Mr. 
Moorman  pruned  them  bleed?  I  venture  to  say  that  not  an 
ounce  of  sap  will  escape  from  a  hundred  of  them.  The  frost,  by 
killing  the  young  growths,  had  checked  the  flow  of  sap,  and  that 
.which  is  now  supplied  by  the  roots  will  be  appropriated  by  the 
succeeding  growths  now  just  on  the  eve  of  starting. 

Another  question.  Have  not  the  plants  been  weakened  by  first 
being  allowed  to  grow  so  freely,  and  then  cutting  off  these  growths 
by  the  armful  or  barrowload  ?  The  answer,  Uiough  all  persons 
may  not  accept  it  as  satisfactory,  must  again  be  in  the  negative. 
The  very  production  of  the  growths  incited  root-action  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  and  although  the  extension  of  the  new  roots 
would  cease  for  a  time  by  the  removal  of  the  branches,  the  roots 
themselves  would  not  die.  "How  do  you  know  this?"  some 
incredulous  reader  may  soliloquise.  I  know  it  by  having  tested 
the  matter  on  Roses  grown  in  pots,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
anyone  is  competent  to  refute  it  who  has  not  made  similar 
ezperiments. 

]But  the  Roses  themselves  under  Mr.  Moorman's  care  answer 
what  may  be  termed  the  vitality  question.  They  have  always  been 
pruned  in  the  manner  and  condition  indicated,  and  if  the  process 
were  a  weakening  one  the  plants  ought  now  to  be  miserable 
star?eling8y  and  especially  as  they  are  growing  in  light  gravelly 
soil  and  in  a  very  dry  position ;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in 
the  most  satisfactory  condition,  the  growth  being  surprisingly 

food.  On  stronger  real  Rose-growing  soil  I  have  had  growths 
feet  long  on  pluits  that  for  years  have  been  pruned  after  the 
bushes  were  a  mass  of  green  shoots.  This,  then,  I  submit  is  the 
safe  mode  to  adopt ;  and  whether  it  or  any  other  method  of  pruning 
will  result  in  a  certain  number  of  blooms  being  ready  on  a  par- 
ticular day  for  showing  depends,  I  fancy,  more  on  the  weather 
during  April,  May,  and  June  than  on  any  particular  time  that  the 
shoots  are  shortened.    What  do  others  say  ?— An  Old  Hakd. 


WEATHER  AND  WORK. 


Last  month  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  severity,  and 
coming  as  it  did  after  a  mild  February  and  a  very  mild  January, 
we  cannot  yet  estimate  fully  its  effects  on  vegetation,  which  was 
more  than  usually  susceptible  to  its  influence.  Roees  which  passed 
two  terribly  severe  winters  unscathed,  because  the  cold  came 
before  they  were  excited  into  activity,  are  this  season  the  subjects 
of  considerable  anxiety.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be  growing 
all  right  at  present,  but  it  is  very  probable  they  will  show  the 
effects  of  ruptured  sap  vessels  before  long.  They  were  in  February 
getting  quite  into  vigorous  growth,  and  it  was  a  question  whether 
pruning  had  not  better  be  done  then.  Nearly  two  months  have 
passed  and  many  are  still  unpruned. 

Potato-planting  was  considerably  delayed  in  its  commencement, 
but  with  the  dry  weather  and  the  extremely  good  condition  of  the 
soil  we  have  made  up  arrears  in  this  department.  In  accordance 
with  our  practice  of  late  years  no  ground  was  dug  before  February, 
and  as  Febmary  was  an  extremely  wet  month  none  was  dug  then. 


With  the  sunshine  and  frost  in  the  early  part  of  Mareh  all  avail- 
able strength  was  put  on  to  digging  whenever  the  ground  was  not 
too  hard  for  the  purpose,  and  the  surface  quickly  beciEtme  pulverised 
and  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Loth  to  lose  a  chance  of 
planting  the  Potatoes  while  the  weather  was  dry*,  as  the  season 
was  getting  along  fast,  I  took  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Ooleman's  book,  as 
detailed  in  this  Journal  for  Mareh  8th,  and  placed  the  sets  on  the 
surface,  or  rather  drills  were  made  about  1^  inch  deep,  so  that 
the  Potatoes  when  laid  down  had  their  surface  about  levdl  with 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  then  they  were  earthed  up  about  3  inches 
deep.  It  wil  be  seen  I  have  not  followed  Mr.  Goleman*s  plan 
exactly,  but  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  idea  of  placing  the 
tubers  on  the  surface,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  an  advantage 
on  our  soil,  which,  like  his,  is  cold  and  heavy  as  well  as  shallow. 
We  usually  plant  Champions  30  by  15  inches,  but  as  the  ridges 
will  be  higher  than  usual  by  the  time  they  have  received  their 
final  earthing,  and  of  course  more  soil  will  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
we  have  given  them  a  greater  brmdth  between  the  rows  and  less 
between  the  sets.    They  are  now  36  by  12  inches. 

No  manure  has  yet  been  applied,  as  in  the  ordinary  way  it  would 
have  been  applied  at  the  second  digging  and  plimting,  but  the 
greund  is  in  very  good  heart,  and  we  shall  apply  some  artificial 
manure  at  the  final  earthing-up,  which  will  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  rows  are  visible. 

I  believe  many  a  cottager's  crop  of  Potatoes  is  spoiled  by 
earthing  up  too  late.  The  rows  are  often  not  more  than 
18  inches  apart,  the  Potatoes  are  allowed  to  grow  6  or  7  inches 
high,  by  which  time  their  roots  meet  between  the  rows,  and 
earthing  up  at  that  time  certainly  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Like  <*  Single-handed  "  (see  page  238),  we  plant  late  Potatoes 
before  the  midseason  varieties,  as  will  be  seen  by  my  report  in 
the  Journal,  and  that  plan  is  generally  practised  about  here  by 
the  cottagers,  althougn  I  believe  it  is  not  common  in  many 
places.  Peas,  too,  could  not  be  sown  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
ground  was  too  wet  to  dig,  and  had  the  Peas  been  sown  they 
would  have  been  quickly  devoured  by  the  little  black  slugs  which 
eat  out  the  centres  and  then  curl  themselves  up  in  their  shells. 
We  therefore  took  out  the  soil  a  spade's  width  and  3  inches  deep, 
making  a  little  bank  with  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  trench,  a  little 
dissolved  bone  was  scattered  over  the  bottom  and  covered  with  an 
inch  of  fine  soil.  The  Peas  were  then  sown,  after  being  red-leaded, 
and  they  were  covered  with  2  inches  of  burned  clay.  Although 
they  were  a  long  time  coming  through,  owing  to  the  cold  weather, 
they  did  come  at  last-,  and  tiiey  look  extremely  well.  A  second 
sowing  made  a  month  later  was  done  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
these  a«B  nearly  as  forwiud  as  the  first  in  appearance,  but  being 
of  the  best  class  of  Marrows  will,  of  course,  be  longer  in  coming  in. 

Our  Peach  trees  had  many  fiowers  expanded  in  February.  We 
knew  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  save  such  as  were  open  then, 
so  the  frost  was  allowed  full  play,  the  covering,  excepting  a  coping 
board,  being  deferred  till  the  end  of  Mareh.  The  result  is  that, 
although  most  of  the  early  blooms  are  killed,  those  which  were 
not  expanded,  and  the  foliage  as  well,  were  retarded,  so  that  theife 
is  now  a  fair  prospect  of  a  crop  from  the  late  blooms.  Peach 
blooms  whUe  dry  are  much  hardier  than  many  people  imagine, 
and  many  a  crop  is  spoiled  by  too  much  covering.  Apricots  are 
much  more  tender  as  well  as  earlier,  and  are  gone  beyond  all 
hope. — Wm.  Taylob. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1882.— No.  3. 

HOSES. 

A  NBVBR-BKDiNG  theme,  and  yet,  I  believe,  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  a  never-weaiying  one.  There  are  so  many^  aspects  of  it,  so 
many  different  experiences,  so  much  variety  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  never  to  the  true  rosarian  mucl^  fear  of  his  getting  too  luxurious 
a  diet — ^indeed  he  is  pretty  nearly  in  Oliver  Twist's  condition,  ever 
aakinsr  for  more ;  ana  therefore,  however  homely  and  egotistic  my 
remancs  may  seem,  I  yet  feel  that  I  need  not  apologise  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  for  placing  them  before  them. 

And  I  have  this  one  g^at  comfort  in  so  doing,  that  I  do  not  set 
up  to  be  a  Rose-grower  ^ar  eKcellencCf  and,  as  is  well  known,  am 
not  an  exhibitor.  I  do  not,  therefore,  ask  anyone  to  judge  of  my 
Rose-growing  by  the  exacting  requirements  of  an  exhibitor.  My 
soil  is  not  naturally  a  good  one  for  Roses ;  but  as  I  have  always 
maintained  that  tms  is  quite  a  secondary  point  to  climate,^  and  as 
in  our  beautiful  coimty  we  can  put  forward  no  plea  of  deficiency  in 
that  respect,  I  am  sure  that  I  could  grow  my  Roses  to  the  perfection 
required  by  the  present  high  standard  of  our  exhibits.  As  it  is  I 
have  two  objects  in  view  in  my  Rose-growing :  one  is  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  studying  their  various  habits  and  whims, 
the  other  of  growing  the  newer  varieties,  so  that  1  may  be  able  to 
see  what  is  their  character;  and  when  they  come  before  me  in 
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judging  they  do  not  oome  as  strangen,  but  as  those  whose  aoquaint- 
tnce  I  haye  already  made. 

Owing  to  my  space  being  somewhat  limited  I  am  also  obliged  to 
grow  my  Roses  in  beds  somewhat  closer  than  I  believe  they  ought 
to  be,  certainly  doser  than  I  see  them  in  most  of  the  gardens 
belonging  to  my  friends ;  but  yet  by  a  judicious  supply,  not 
only  of  manure  but  also  of  fresh  loam,  I  tihink  that  this  may  be 
obviated. 

The  effects  of  frost  on  Roses  I  never  taw  more  severely  illustrated 
than  by  the  condition  of  my  beds  last  autumn.  They  had  suffered 
much  by  the  winter  of  1880,  and  in  pruning  after  that  had  cut  very 
hard,  sufficiently  so,  as  I  thought,  to  get  below  all  damage  done  to 
the  wood.  There  was  an  apparent  vigour  in  them  afterwards  that 
deceived  me  into  the  belief  that  they  had  weathered  the  storm. 
Then  came  the  sharp  winter  of  1881,  and  again  I  cut,  as  I  thoughti 
hard ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  plants  last  summer  showed  me 
that  their  days  were  numbered.  I  do  not  know  what  would  have 
been  the  case  had  I  cut  them  right  down  to  the  ground  and  allowed 
them  to  shoot  up  from  underneath,  but  evidently  they  were  cankered 
by  the  action  of  the  frxMt,  and  so  I  had  to  remove  a  good  many ; 
but  the  older  established  plants  did  not  seem  to  nufSx  nearly  so 
much,  while  Teas,  which  I  had  out  down  quite  close,  started  most 
vigorously  and  did  well.  Certainly  this  beautiful  class  deserves  all 
the  favour  it  is  receiving,  for  it  gives  a  Rose-grower  greater  length 
of  enjoyment  than  any  class.  I  have  none  in  the  house.  There 
are  some  on  the  wall  which  produce  early  blooms,  and  tlien  with 
three  beds  we  get  a  continuous  succession  of  flowers  on  until  the 
frost  cuts  them  off.  In  our  southern  counties,  then,  there  ought 
to  be  a  great  future  for  the  Tea  Rose.  The  seedling  Briar  has 
materially  contributed  to  this  -,  for  where  many  kinds  used  to  be 
utterly  devoured  by  the  Manetti,  a  sort  of  Saturn  eating  up  his  own 
childien,  the  seedling  Briar  acts  as  a  kind  foster-mother,  giving 
sufficient  nourishment  but  not  injury  by  excess  of  food.  I  may 
mention  here  that  I  have  great  hopes  that  my  grand  tree  of  Rdve 
d'Or  will  once  again  occupy  its  old  position.  After  the  two  severe 
winters  of  1880  and  1881 1  had  to  saw  it  right  down  to  the  ground, 
and  had  almost  determined  to  grub  it.  However,  I  thought  it  best 
to  let  it  remain,  and  it  has  rewarded  my  forbearance  by  starting 
afresh  from  the  bottom.  It  has  now  run  up  some  10  feet,  and  I 
hope  it  may  be  able  by-and-by  to  fill-in  tnat  side  of  the  house. 
I  have  left  ue  nails  in  me  wall  where  it  used  to  be,  so  that  if  any 
incredulous  person  doubts  my  stonr  I  can  point  to  Uiese  in  proof  of 
it.  I  have  sometimes  heard  complaints  as  to  the  non*  flowering  of 
this  variety,  but  I  have  never  found  it  so.  My  own  plant,  and 
many  that  have  been  budded  from  it,  are  as  floriferous  as  possible. 
As  in  other  cases  there  may  be  a  less  desirable  variety  of  i^  I  can 
only  certify  as  to  my  own. 

It  hardly  comes  within  the  ntovinoe  of  1882  to  write  upon  the 
subject  which  I  ventilated  in  tne  pages  of  the  Journal  some  time 
ago^viz.,  the  autunm  or  spring  planting  of  Roses,  because  the 
results  of  experiments  cannot  be  seen  until  by-and-by.  I  am,  how- 
ever, anxious  to  revert  to  it  because  I  have  received  two  very  strong 
testimonies  in  favour  of  spring  planting — t.^.,  be  it  remembered,  not 
of  Roses  which  have  been  in  one's  own  gardm,  but  those  whidi 
every  wise  rosarian  will  obtain  when  he  requires  them  from  the 
nurseryman.  One  is  fit>m  a  gardener  well  known  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal — Mr.  Pettigrew,  of  the  Castle  Gardens  at  Cardiff  (the 
Marquis  of  Bute),  who  says,  "  I  have  for  years  adopted  the  plan 
of  laying- in  plants  in  the  autumn  and  planting  them  in  the  spring, 
and  with  much  success."  The  other  is  from  a  weU-known,  and  will 
be,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  better  known  amateur,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  of 
Hope  End,  Ledbury,  near  Hereford.  I  give  his  own  words — "  I 
was  almost  tempted  to  give  my  experience  in  the  Journal,  but  as 
the  matter  was  taken  up  by  older  rosarians  than  myself  I  did  not 
like  to  venture.  All  I  know  about  Roses  and  Rose-growing  I  haye 
learned  from  personal  experience.  As  regards  planting,  the  con- 
clusion I  have  come  to  in  the  matter  is  that,  if  properly  looked 
after,  plants  planted  in  March,  say  up  to  the  25th,  are  quite  as  well 
and  in  many  respects  better  tlian  those  planted  in  October.  The 
best  blooms  I  have  overbad  were  cut  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1881,  from 
cut-backs  planted  on  the  previous  10th  of  March,  1881.  Had  they 
been  planted  when  received  from  the  nursery  in  October,  1880,  I 
should  have  lost  half  of  them,  as  I  did  the  winter  before.  Tliis 
is  my  experience  of  a  severe  winter  and  a  dry  spring.  Again,  I 
planted  two-thirds  of  my  purchase  of  October,  1881,  as  soon  as  Igot 
the  plants  4th  November,  and  the  remainder  in  March,  1882.  The 
latter  did  by  far  the  best  in  every  way.  So  convinced  am  I  about 
it  that  in  future  I  shall  always  plant  in  spring.  I  have  about  150 
plants  now  that  I  got  in  November,  which  I  shall  plant  in  March, 
and  if  you  care  to  hear  the  result  you  shall." 

Scientifically,  I  am  told,  spring  planting  is  all  wrong.  But  the 
stem  logic  of  facts  is  difficiUt  to  get  over.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  root-action  of  plants  in  winter,  and  that  if  plants  were 


heeled-in  that  the  moving  of  them  in  the  spring  would  destroy  the 
young  rootlets.  I  have  been  planting  about  a  hundred  plants  which 
were  laid- in  in  November,  some  on  tne  Manetti,  some  on  the  seed- 
ling Briar,  and  others  on  the  Briar  cutting,  and  in  only  six  could 
I  discern  any  root-action  irhatever.  Nay,  more,  I  had  to  trans- 
plant one  or  two  in  my  own  garden  to  fill  up ;  and  here  I  found 
also  that  there  was  no  root-action,  and  yet  on  many  of  the  plants 
thus  laid-in  there  were  shoots  1^^  inch  long,  as  if  there  were  some 
action  going  on.  This  is  so  lar  my  experience,  and  I  shall  be 
curious  to  see  what  the  result  is. 

I  had  a  considerable  number  of  new  Roses  in  the  garden,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  nothing  noticeable  enough  to  make  me  hope  for 
any  great  addition  to  our  lists.  Madame  Gabriel  Luixet  proved 
herself  to  be  more  than  a  summer  Rose,  and  there  is  a  most  marked 
difference  in  A.  K.  Williams'  vigour  when  grown  on  seedling  Briar. 
Mr.  Walters  of  Exeter  was  good  enough  to  lend  me  some  of  esch, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  vigorous  than  those  gjrown  on  the 
Briar.  Complaints  are  heard  of  lU  delicacy,  and  it  will  be  a  boon 
if  this  method  of  treatment  overcomes  that  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  as  to  the  suitability  of  different  stocks  for  different  varieties. 
There  are  two  Roses,  not  absolutely  new,  but  not  very  well  known, 
which  are  admirable  as  climbing  Roses— Longworth  Rambler 
(Prinoe)  and  Selina,  an  American  variety,  and  anyone  wanting 
Koses  to  cover  a  house  will  find  these  very  suitable  and  hardy. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  year  with  me.  That  which 
I  always  look  upon  as  a  very  valuable  point  in  the  Rose,  the  being 
able  to  gather  good  blooms  m  autumn,  was  sadly  frustrated  by  the 
continuous  wet.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  Teas.  Biill, 
after  all  t^ere  is  no  flower  which  gives  so  long  a  season  of  pleasure 
to  the  grower  as  does  the  Rose.—!).,  Deal, 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  FOB  WINTER  BLOOMING. 
If  I  understand  rightly,  one  of  the  objects  of  horticultural 
literature  is  to  popularise  and  extend  the  growth  of  plants  among 
the  millions.  If  there  is  any  flower  that  can  be  described  as 
essentially  "  popular  "  it  is  the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  sometimes  erro- 
neously called  Oeraninm.  I  think  the  cultural  treatment  {vide 
page  269),  so  lucidly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brotherston,  has  the 
opposite  tendency.  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me  to  say  how 
those  popular  flowers  may  be  easily  grown  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  greatest  pleasure  for  the  greatest  number.  I  freely  admit,  if 
propagation  is  commenced  now  as  suggested,  *'a  stove  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  66**'  would  be  very  useful,  but  this 
would  exclude  every  grower  who  happens  not  to  have  a  stove  and 
the  command  of  such  a  temperature.  I  propagate  later  on — May 
or  June  generally,  in  a  common  fnune,  with  a  few  feet  of  stable 
manure  to  give  a  night  temperature  of  60°.  The  sun  will  give  a 
sufficient  day  temperature.  Those  who  have  no  frame  or  heating 
apparatus  of  any  kind  need  not  despair  if  they  wish  to  increase 
their  plants,  as  any  ordinary  long  box  with  friable  soil  will 
answer  their  Durpose.  Take  a  cutting  6  or  6  inches  long  of  stout 
fairly  matures  growth— if  soft  lay  it  in  the  sun  on  a  shelf  for  a 
few  hours,  and  put  some  sharp  river,  road,  or  silver  sand  in  before 
yon  insert  them.  Press  the  soil  around  the  base,  and  then  fully 
expose  to  the  sun.  If  the  soil  is  ordinarily  moist  do  not  water,  as 
decay  at  the  base  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  drought.  If  the  box 
is  9  inches  high— the  height  of  a  board,  half  full  of  soil  will  do, 
and  the  sides  will  protect  them  against  inclement  winds.  An 
artisan  in  Lancashire  once  showed  me  a  case  of  this  description, 
with  just  the  addition  of  sheets  of  glass  over  all,  and  I  have  never 
seen  healthier  cuttings  than  in  his  miniature  frame  or  greenhouse. 
That  was  in  August.  He  transferred  them  into  6-inch  pots  imme- 
diately, and  plunged  them  in  his  flower  beds.  I  saw  them  a  month 
afterwards,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  had  he  a  propagating  house 
and  a  specially  built  structure  for  subsequent  growth  he  could 
not  have  had  more  sturdy,  promising,  well-shaped  plants  than 
these  were  the  last  week  in  SeptemW.  I  wrote  to  inquire  at 
Christmas  of  his  success.  His  reply  was  short — "  I  built  a  small 
greenhouse  since  I  saw  yon  ;  a  small  oil  stove  kept  out  the  frost. 
I  am  enclosing  you  a  few  blooms."  Finer  blooms  no  connoisseur 
need  desire.  "  Whatever  men  dare  they  can  do,*'  and  as  these 
flowers  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  all  should  have  them,  even  the 
very  best  I  cannot  wholly  agree  that  those  named  by  your  corre- 
spondent are  sucb,  and  for  a  limited  collection  would  suggest  the 
following  in  addition,  obtained  by  me  from  Mr.  Oannell,  Swanley, 
last  July,  potted  and  started  into  growth,  and  then  plunged  out- 
side for  six  weeks  before  being  taken  in.  The  majority  are  bloom- 
ing still.  Of  round  flowers,  crimson  and  rose,  Glytie,  Celie,  Rose, 
and  Spencer ;  purple  and  magenta,  La  France  and  Hebe  are 
still  in  bloom  ;  also  salmons  Madame  Colson,  Fanny  Gatlin, 
and  Ceres.  Of  the  oculated.  Czarina  and  Miss  Hamilton 
are  best.    Of  pink  and  white  I  prefer  Eurydice,  Miss  Strutt^  and 
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well  irith  iti  beantifiil  pale  bias  flowen.    GrentiaDa  Tcroa  does 

fairlj  well.    Oentiana  acanlii  "cboo«ei  to  flonrifth"  at  TVealer 

_^^^__^__^^^__  in  the  damp  loam,    Oentiana  cruoi»t*  sows  it»e!(  about.    G.  ba- 

Tarics  baa  not  as  jet  lucceeded  well,  but  I  hope  alter  "  M.  B.'s  " 

nnava  •"'"*•  *">»*  ■'  ™'"  *>  ».— Geobob   F.  Wilson,  Seatli^rbani, 

MUBKS.  Wfn/bridgB  ScatK. 

I  HATE  grown  for  Beveral  yeais  some  thonsands  of  Rows  in  my 

garden.      They  haxo    been  propagated  upon  every   varietj  of 

!^;"tiriirfJi"?.l'Sm'VSir<.2SS2:  S;  climbers  as  eoof-ooveeiho  punts. 

letnlt  is  that  I  adriae  aU  amatenr  Rose-growew  who  do  not  gire  TACfiONU  makicata. 

themielTea  np  to  the  conceit  ol  eihibitlon  to  diacard  all  ptaata  As  a  ereenhotise  climbor  I  kaow  few  more  beantifol  than  this 

powa  npon  itoct*.  My  experience  showB  that  there  is  tcareely  a  food  old  plant,  yet  wo  aeldom  aee  it  recommended  now.  I  bare 
Boss  which  ia  not  better  grown  aader  initable  conditiona  upon  3°8t  heen  slightly  pruning  a  plant  that  by-and-by  wiJl  ptodnce 
its  own  loota  than  npon  a  etock,  and  I  know  ot  no  Bote  which  itieamenof  brilUant  Bculet  flowen.  Iflnd  cnttiogaof  thejonoe 
will  not  grow  well  from  cnttinga,  and  be  longer- 
lived  and  more  floriferouB,  than  Boaea  bndded  on 
a  stock  however  yigoroQB.  Bat  aucceaiiaentirely 
dependent  npon  treatment ;  starve  a  tender  plant 
OT  grow  it  in  ateiile  soil  and  yon  will  have  no 
blooma,  and  the  weakling  will  shrink  and  die  ; 
bat  give  it  a  suitable  and  rich  soil,  and  it  will 
thrive  better  than  upon  the  moat  robnst  stock. 
With  planta  grown  on  their  own  roots  there  are 
no  onwelcoma  auckers.  Do  what  yon  may,  in  a 
year  or  two  the  foreign  itock  will  send  np  nurse- 
lings of  ita  own  tribe ;  and  it  your  planta  die  to 
the  ground,  as  many  of  them  will  do  in  a  rigoroua 
winter  or  spring,  there  is  no  certainty,  unless  yon 
expose  the  plant  to  the  bndded  portion,  whether 
the  new  shoots  are  Briars  or  bastards,  the  ille- 
gitimate oiEapriog  being  in  this  case  what  yon 

It  is  mnch  earner  to  nnreerjmeo  to  propagate  pli 
than  by  cuttings.  A  Boee  tree  may  yidd  a  hnndr 
hut  not  ten  good  cuttings,  and  in  skilful  hands 
cuttings  fail.    Hence  stock-bnddeJ  plants  are  in  f 

My  words  are  for  those  who  ^row  Roses  in 
those  who  lore  a  bright  show  ot  beantifol  flowers  i 
shine  and  upon  their  tables.  I  have  never  exhibit 
pleasnre  of  a  day  wodd  not  satisfy  me.  I  n 
eharms  ot  the  Base  beds  should  he  bad  in  nat 
from  June  to  November,  and  for  every  one  who 
are  hundreds  who  grow  Boses,  In  my  case  there  1 
in  my  love  of  the  flower ;  Uving  a  short  diatanc 
town  my  groQods  are  open  for  months  for  the  pie 
During  the  season  many  thousands  of  persons, 
them  children,  have  the  gardens  thrown  open  to  1 
bloom  has  been  toncfaed. 

I  am  obliged  to  grow  the  great  majori^  of  the 
foieifp  stocks  becanse  1  cannot  buy  plants  propaga 
I  am  told  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  them  in  that 
budded  planta  npon  the  Manetti,  if  planted  deeply 
roots  from  the  scion  and  will  thus  give  me  what 
this  proves  my  case.  It  shows  that  plants  will  tl 
own  roots.  Nay,  more,  it  condemns  the  fashion  ot 
tion  ;  for  there  ia  this  weakness  in  the  grower'i 
seion  will,  It  is  true,  produce  its  own  roots,  bat  th< 
duce  its  own  scions.  Hence,  though  we  may  thus 
its  own  roots,  it  ia  apt  to  be  snrronnded  by  a  tri 
blood-suckers. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  tor  some  of  oar  lar 
or  for  one  in  a  iioall  way,  to  initiate  a  supply  ol  B 
own  roots !  I  would  bay  some  boodreds  yearly  i 
had,  and  there  are  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
W.  Simons,  Merthyr  Tgdfil. 

GENTIANS. 
Ik  the  interesting  note  on  Gentians,  page  2T- 
told  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  know  about  a.  bai 
trying  many  species  of  Qentians  in  the  eiperimei 
Oakwood  and  here— some  with  complete  auccesa,     u  "m.  ar        -.  '^CgTii^Z.. — i~thQ~bt 

T^  filSr"'"  '''."  n^"^^  ■  '^^^r^'^^  ^'^rr  i°,!=°'^^2  everybody  knew,  but  this  is  certainly  not  so,  and  more  might 

him  aeedlineaot  Q,  asclepiadea,  both  bine  and  white.    It  grows  "='J"™j  """*•_'. ""°  "  uMiauiii  uui.  nu,  auu  luu™  minui 

freely  with  us  and  sows  itself  about     I  thiuk  one  of  the  most  ^°"  and  grow  rt  with  advantage.    Atout  the  plant  hiaWrically 

beantifol  of  the  family  is  what  the  late  Mr.  McNab  grew  so  well  ^  ''J"'"  fP'^J^S^  but  I  know  it «  very  beautiful  when  weU  grown 

in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  rockwork  under  the  name  of  ""<'"  "  ^'8'"  ™'--J-  BoaroK. 

G.  gelida,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  G.  septemfida.    Q.  Andrews!  [This,  commonly  called  the  Ganntletted  Tocsonia,  Is  a  native  of 

grows  well.    A  plant  from  our  garden  was  figared  in  the  "  Botanic  Fern,  and  probably  common  there,  tor  many  botanical  travellers 

Magazine,"  and  sows  itaelf.    It  is  curious,  considering  its  closed  have  observed  it    Enmboldt  and  Bonpland  brought  some  varie- 

Bitals,  that  it  should  be  one  ol  the  freest-seeding  of  Gentians.  ties  from  the  ci<7 ot  Loia ;  HartwegsAyslhat  itisfonndinhedgea 

enbsna  omata,  ol  which  we  bare  only  one  sm^  plaot,  shows  near  that  place,  and  it  forms  No.  12y4  of  Linden's  Herbarium, 
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gaiheied  by  hiB  collectors,  Fanck  and  Scblim,  in  the  province  of 
Merida,  at  the  eleyation  of  7000  feet  aboYe  the  sea.  It  forms  a 
rambling  climber,  with  grey  three-lobed  leaves  and  large  scarlet 
flowers,  whose  tube  is  almost  concealed  by  three  downy  bracts, 
from  which  circamstance  we  presume  Jussieu  gave  it  the  name 
of  Qauntletted  (or  Manicate) ;  it  most  be  owned  that  the  tabe 
of  the  flower  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  an  arm  thrust 
into  a  large  loose  glove.  The  coronet  consists  of  two  principal 
rows  of  short  violet  teeth  planted  on  the  green  tube  of  uie  calyx 
lining;  The  species  was  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  1843.] 

POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 

(^Continued  from  page  276,) 

In  the  following  notes  the  flinires  1. 9,  and  8  indicate  first  early,  leoond  early, 
and  late  rarieties ;  the  months  the  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asteriaks  those 
varieties  that  are  considered  the  best  for  market  purposes  by  the  respectiTe 
cnltivaton. 

SCOTLAND. 

Abbrdekkshxre. — 1.  January  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  if  not 
February.  Ashleaf  Kidney,  the  earliest  variety,  or  Veitch's.  These 
are  of  dwarfer  habit  and  earlier  than  Myatt's^which,  however,  gives 
the  largest  return.  2.  February  if  possible.  White  Fortyfold,  Cold- 
stream, Ashtop  Flake,  and  Bnowflake.  8.  March,  or  the  early  half  of 
April.  Late  planting  gives  watery  rootu,  and  more  liable  to  disease. 
Regents,  Victoria,  Grampian,  and  Blue  Fluke.  The  last  keeps  best, 
and  when  boiled  mealy  and  of  fine  flavour.  Manures  and  Appli- 
cation.— I  am  not  so  particular  about  manures  as  an  open,  aee]>. 
and  well-pulyerised  soil.  Anything  open,  such  as  leaves  or  decayea 
vegetables,  are  trenched  in  the  ground,  and  either  ground  bones  or 
guano  is  sowed  over  when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  some- 
times sown  in  the  drills  at  the  time  of  planting.  Much  manure  forces 
tops  and  destroys  the  quality  of  the  Potato.  General  Culture. — 
Distances  for  planting  2^  feet  apart  for  early  sorts,  8  or  8^  feet  apart 
for  lale  ones,  but  not  deep.  Use  sets  either  medium-sized  whole,  or 
large  cut,  and  planted  from  9  to  12  inches  asonder.  Draw  the  soil 
lightly  over  them ;  as  they  advance  earth  up,  and  when  bones  or 
guano  is  applied  fork  the  whole  nound  between  the  lines.  Keep 
earthing-up  as  long  as  there  is  soil  to  spare.— V.  Farquhae,  Fyvie 
CiutJe  Gardens. 


Atrshirb. — 1.  Second  week  in  February  if  weather  is  suitable. 
Alpha,  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  Smith's  Seedling,  •Beauty  of 
Hebron.  2.  End  of  March.  Robertson's  Grampian,  *Dalmahoy, 
•Red  Bogs,  Prince  Arthur.  8.  Beginning  of  April.  Paterson's 
Victoria^  Prince  Regents,  ♦Scotch  Champion,  ♦Magnum  Bonum. 
Soil. — Mediom.  Manures  and  Application. — In  autumn  the  ground 
is  ridged  2^  feet  wide,  digging  in  some  stable  manure,  and  when  the 
planting  season  comes  leaf  soil  is  placed  between  the  ndges,  on  which 
the  sets  are  placed  about  9  inches  apart.  Then  the  ground  is  levelled 
with  forks.  Nothing  more  is  done  till  the  shoots  appear  above 
ground,  when  the  land  is  again  forked  between  the  rows,  inclining  a 
little  soil  to  the  young  plants.  In  about  a  fortnight  or  so  afterwards 
they  are  earthed  up,  not  placing  the  soil  too  close  to  the  neck  of  the 
haulm.— David  Murray,  Culzean  Gardent,  MayhoU, 


Berwickshire.— 1.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February, 
weather  permitting.  ♦Ashleaf  Kidney,  ♦Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  ♦Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Smith's  Curly  or  Coldstream 
Early.  BoiL— Light  soil  on  south  borders.  2.  Middle  of  March, 
weather  permitting.  ♦Dalmahoy,  Fortyfold,  Rintoul's  Pink-eyed 
Don,  and  ♦Schoolmaster.  Soil.- Medium,  and  the  same  for  the  late 
varieties.  8.  First  week  of  April.  ^Magnum  Bonum,  Regents, 
♦Champion,  and  ♦Paterson's  Victoria.  Manures  and  Application.— 
Gk>od  stable  manure  due  in  with  winter  digging. — William  Richard- 
son, Ayton  Cattle  Gardenia  AyUm, 


Buteshire.— 1.  First  week  in  March.  ♦Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf, 
♦Veitch's  Improved  Early  Ashleaf,  Mona's  Pnde  Kidney,  and  Smith's 
or  Coldstream  Early.  Soil.— Very  light  and  randy.  2.  Last  week 
in  March.  ♦Dalmahoy,  ♦Rintoul's  White  Don,  Fortyfold,  and  School- 
master. 3.  April.  ♦Paterson's  Victoria,  Regents,  and  ♦Champion. 
Manures  and  Application. — A  little  Peruvian  guano  is  spread  in  the 
drills  at  planting,  keeping  it  clear  of  the  sets,  and  a  fair  dusting  of 
bone  meal  when  forking  between  the  rows  before  earthing-up. 
General  Culture.- The  earliest  Potatoes  I  have  them  sprouted  about 
an  inch  before  planting.  The  main  and  late  crops  are  planted  on 
ground  which  has  been  trenched  and  heavily  manured  for  Peas 
the  previous  year,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.— David 
McAusLIir,  Brodick  Castle^  Itle  ofArran. 


cation/— 7  he  ground  is  turned  in  winter  and  the  frame  manure 
applied,  or  sometimes  fresh  manure.  We  cut  out  drills  2  feet  apart 
and  place  some  peat  soil  in  the  drills,  sometimes  fresh  turf  with  a 
little  sulphur  or  Ume  or  soot  mixed.— JoHH  Sutherland,  Langwell^ 
Berriedale^  Wick,  _«_ 

Dumfriesshire.- 1.  End  of  February;  ready  to  lift  middle  of 
June.  ♦Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  ♦Queen  of  the 
South,  and  Climax.  Soil.— Light.  Queen  of  the  South  is  a  really 
fine  Potato.  All  who  have  grown  it  speak  most  highlv  of  it,  and 
I  rank  it  one  of  the  very  best  for  early  use.  2.  Ist  till  middle  of 
March.  ♦Dalmahoy,  ♦Schoolmaster,  FillbasketL  and  select  Regents. 
8.  Middle  of  March  till  middle  of  ApriL  ♦Scotch  Champion,  Magnum 
Bonum,  ♦Reading  Hero,  and  Scottish  Qaeen.  Scottish  Queen  I 
consider  is  the  best  late  variety  yet  known,  but  the  stock  is  vezy 
limited.  Manures  and  Application.— Farmyard  manure  in  some  cases 
ploughed  in  durinff  autumn,  but  more  generally  put  into  the  drUla 
when  planting.  About  thirty  cartloads  to  the  acre,  with  2  cwt.  of 
guano  and  8  or  4  cwt.  of  Morris  and  GriflBn's  Potato  manure  strewn 
on  the  farmyard  manure  in  the  drills  also  at  planting  time.  General 
Culture. — I  generally  grow  my  Potatoes  after  stubble,  the  land  being 
ploughed  during  autumn.  The  land  is  drilled  26  to  28-inch  drills ;  the 
sets,  according  to  the  variety,  being  planted  from  12  to  18  inches 
apart.  The  land  is  harrowed  before  the  Potatoes  appear  above 
ground,  after  this  the  single^horse  grubbier  is  run  between  the  drilla 
frequently.  So  soon  as  the  shaws  are  large  enough  the  drills  are 
weU  earthed  up,  sometimes  being  done  two  or  three  tmies. — ^William 
Kerr,  Bargavel,  Dwnfries, 

t.  Middle  of  March.  Alpha,  Old  Ashleaved,  ♦MyaU's  Kidney,  and 
Lapstone  Kidney.  Soil.— Rather  light.  2.  1st  of  ApriL  ♦Dalmahoy, 
Schoolmaster,  and  Fortyfold  Improved.  Soil.— M^ium.  8.  Middle 
to  end  of  April.  ♦Walker's  Regent,  Victoria,  and  ♦Champion. 
Manures  and  Application. — Farmyard  manure  applied  in  moderate 
quantity  some  months  before  planting;.  General  Culture. — In  garden 
culture  the  manure  is  subtrenched-in.  Deep  drills  are  drawn  at 
distances  apart  to  suit  the  varieties — from  2^  feet  to  8  feet.  The  seta 
are  deposited  at  a  foot  to  14  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  Then  full 
ridges  are  drawn  over  the  rows  at  once,  and  never  after  earthed-up. 
I  have  grown  enormous  crops  of  Walker's  Regent  by  planting  large 
Potatoes  at  8  feet  by  16  inches  apart  in  'deep  rather  heavy  loam.  Ia 
this  way  no  small  Potatoes  are  produced.  I  onoe  from  a  few  rows 
grown  thus  threw  twenty-four  Potatoes  into  the  scales,  which  they 
turned  at  44  lbs.,  one  of  the  number  being  8|  lbs.  Not  one  of  these 
was  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  they  were  greatly  appreciated  for 
baking.  I  consider  cutting  Potatoes  for  planting  a  great  mistake, 
especially  if  the  ground  is  very  dry  when  plantea  and  tbej  do  not 
get  rain  immediately.  The  superfluous  eyes  should  simply  be 
destroyed. — David  Thohsoit,  Drumlanrig  Gardens, 

1.  About  the  10th  of  March.  Prince  of  Wales,  Rivers'  Royal 
Ashleaf,  and  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Soil. — Heavy.  You  will  best 
understand  the  nature  of  our  garden  soil  when  I  state  that  oar 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Gooseberries  all  become  overgrown  with 
lichen  and  moss,  and  canker  very  badlv.  2.  Last  week  of  March. 
Schoolmaster.  8.  First  week  in  April.  ♦Scotch  Champion  and 
Skerry  Blue.  Manures  and  Application. — ^Manured  for  a  crop  of 
Cabbage  with  stable  dung,  and  compost  of  leaf  soil  and  lime 
occasionally,  and  the  Potatoes  being  planted  the  year  following 
without  dung.  General  Culture. — ^I  have  tried  about  thirty  varieties 
the  last  three  seasons,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  the 
newer  sorts  to  do  better  on  our  land  than  those  mentioned.  I  may 
here  say  that  I  consider  Schoolmaster  the  best  Potato  in  point  of 
quality  when  cooked.  —  JOHN  Leslie,  The  Gardens,  Springkell, 
Ecclefechan^  N,B, 

1.  End  of  February.  ♦Old  Ashleaf,  Rivers*  Royal  Ashleaf,  Myatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  and  ♦Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  Soil. — Light  and 
gravelly.  2.  First  or  second  week  of  March.  Snowflake,  ♦Covent 
Garden  Perfection,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  ♦Manhattan.  8.  End 
of  March.  ♦Schoolmaster,  Grampian,  ♦Scotch  Champioo,  and  Walker's 
Improved  Regent.  Manures  and  Application.—^!  have  tried  the 
following  manures,  and  have  succeeded  in  growing  first-class 
Potatoes  with  the  whole  of  them : — Ist,  Guano  mixed  with  the  soQ 
at  the  time  of  planting ;  2nd,  Salt  and  soot  mixed,  say  one  bushel  of 
salt  and  one  of  soot,  mixed  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting ; 
drd,  Half-decayed  leaves  in  quantity,  say  6  inches  deep  under  we 
sets  of  Potatoes,  grows  fine  clear  tubers.  General  Culture. — I  have 
not  used  farmyard  manure  for  many  years,  but  have  generally  chosen 
ground  that  had  been  well  manured  uie  previous  year.  In  the  event 
of  the  soil  being  poor  I  have  used  leaf  soil  with  a  little  soot.  For 
some  years  I  have  also  grown  them  in  ridges,  which  is  a  great 
improvement  to  flat  planting,  especially  in  a  locality  where  the  rain- 
fall is  heavy.  Attention  ought  to  be  paid  in  the  saving  of  seed  by 
keeping  the  best-shaped  tubers.  I  have  a  few  that  I  have  grown  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  they  are  as  good  as  ever.— Jambs  Dickson, 
The  Gardens^  Castkmiik. 

FiFESHiRE.— 1.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February.  Veitch*s 
Improved  Ashleaf,  King  of  the  Kidneys,  ♦Racehorse,  and  Myatt's 
Prolific.  Soil. — Our  garden  soil  is  light,  but  Potatoes  do  remarkably 
well.  2.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March.  Grampian,  Forty- 
fold,  ♦Rintoul's  Pink  Don,  and  ♦Dalmahoy.    8.  The  end  of  ApnL 
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''Late  Beij^ent,  ^Patenon's  Yiotoria,  and  *Sootch  Champion.  Mannres 
and  Application. — ^Mannie  is  put  on  during  winter,  and  the  eronnd 
thrown  np  into  ridsfs  2J  feet  wide.  I  prefer  manure  for  the  Potato 
grouDd  from  old  hotbeds  well  decomposed.  General  Cnltnre.— When 
pluiting  time  comes  level  the  bottom  of  the  drills  and  plant  about 
15  inches  apart,  and  level  the  ridges  on  the  seed.  Hoe  to  keep  down 
weeds ;  when  ready  fork  between  the  rows  and  earth  np. — Fstbb 
BiNTOlTL,  Raith  Gardens^  Kirkcaldy, 


FORFARSHIRB.— 1.  Ist  April  to  the  middle.  Old  Ashleaf  Eidnej, 
Sandringham  Early  Kidney,  and  *Myatt's  Prolific.  Soil.— Medium  rich 
free  soil.  2.  1st  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  according  to  weather. 
Fortyf old.  White  Don,  ^Schoolmaster,  and  ^Ifognnm  Bonum.  Boil.— 
From  medium  to  heavy,  porous.  8.  Ist  Mardi  to  middle  of  April, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  ^Paterson's  Victoria  and 
^Scotch  Champion.  BoiL— Light  to  medium,  open  gravelly  subsoil. 
Manures  and  Application. — ^When  the  land  is  in  good  heart  manure 
is  given  sparingly,  but  in  light  poor  soil  a  heavy  manuring  is  neces- 
sazT  to  procure  a  paying  crop,  as  well  as  thorouriily  working  the 
soil.  Farmyard  manure  is  preferred.  General  Culture.— All  the 
kidneys  for  early  use  are  started  into  growth  before  planting  out, 
hence  the  reason  why  they  are  not  planted  so  early,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  have  a  little  sun  heat  in  the  soil  to  preserve  the  growth  already 
formed.  I  find  later  varieties  do  best  when  planted  early,  providing 
the  weather  is  dry.  All  the  names  given  are  sorts  grown  here  for 
years,  and  among  many  other  sorts  I  have  found  these  the  most 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.— Geo.  Johnston,  GUimia  Castle, 


EiNROBSHiRB.— 1.  From  1st  of  February  till  end  of  March.  Old 
Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Rivers'  Boyal  Ashleaf.  and  Yeitch's 
Improved  Ashleaf.  Soil. — ^Medium.  2.  From  Ist  of  March  till  end 
of  April.  Laps  tone  Kidney,  Snowflake,  Fortyfold  Bed,  and  School- 
master. 8.  From  1st  of  March  till  end  of  April.  Regent,  Paterson's 
Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Champion.  Manures  and  Application. 
— ^For  the  first  earlies  I  apply  manure  in  autumn  or  winter,  with  a 
little  ordinary  farmed  manure  well  decayed,  and  at  planting  time 
I  give  some  leaf  soil.  For  my  second  earlies  and  lates  I  give  ordi- 
nary  farmyard  manure,  and  sometimes  the  ashes  of  our  prunings 
and  anv  other  rubbiBh  toat  will  burn.  General  Culture. — Last  year 
after  the  early  kidneys  were  over  I  had  to  begin  the  late  ones,  as 
my  second  earlies  were  entirely  desth>yed  by  the  disease.  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Champion  stood  well.— John  Fortunb,  Blair  Adam, 


East  Lothian.— 1.  Middle  of  March.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf 
Eidnev,  *Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Smith's  Early  Round  (syn.  Smith's 
Curly),  and  Coldstream  Early.  2.  In  earden  third  week  of  April. 
*White  Don  (round),  Early  Fortyfold  (round),  ^Grampian  (round), 
and  Covent  Ghirden  Perfection  (kidney).  8.  April  to  third  week  m  May. 
Walker's  Regent,  Victoria,  ^Scotch  Cnampion.  and  "^Magnum  Bonum. 
Boil. — In  good  condition  for  from  2  to  8  feet  m  depth.  Rich  in  lime, 
naturally  deficient  in  phosphates  and  potash.  Subsoil  generally 
gravelly  or  sandy,  in  parts  disintegrated  trap.  Geological  formation 
funderlying)  old  red  sandstone.  Manures  and  Application. — For  Nos. 
1  and  2  for  three-quarters  of  an  acre  (imperial)  2^  cwt.  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  2  cwt.  chloride  of  potash,  1^  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
without  dung,  employed  in  a  fine  condition,  mixed  with  equal  pro- 
portions of  diy  fine  soil,  sown  along  the  drills  as  Potatoes  are  planted. 
Ko.  8  in  field,  per  acre,  16  tons  cattle  manure,  8  cwt.  best  bonemeal, 
8  cwt.  superphosphate  of  lime,  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda.  In  certain 
conditions  8  cwt.  chloride  of  potash  is  added.  Sown  in  drills. 
General  Culture. — In  the  case  of  first  and  second  earlies  our  treat- 
ment in  the  garden  is  noted :  in  that  of  late  varieties  that  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  farming  families  has  been  noted.  A  change  of 
seed  is  found  of  great  benefit  with  all  kinds.  Lawes'  "  Special " 
Potato  manure  is  used  somewhat  extensively.  The  ammonia  in 
this  manure  is  obtained  from  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  it  is  adapted  for 
the  more  loamy  class  of  soil^.— E.  P.  Brothbrbton,  Ttftiinghatne, 


Midlothian.— 1.  Middle  of  January.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf 
and  Coldstream.  Soil.— Warm  light  soil ;  south  aspect  2.  February. 
Grampian,  Dalmahoy,  and  Regent.  Soil. — ^Medium  and  dry  soil. 
8.  March  and  April.  Victoria,  Champion,  and  Magnum  Bonum. 
Manures  and  Application. — ^Manured  for  previous  crop.  No  manure 
is  given  direct  to  the  Potato  crop.  A  dressing  of  lime  previous  to 
pIoDting  is  beneficial.— M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Gardens. 


Wbst  Lothian.— 1.  From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
March.  Smith's  Round,  *Veitch's  Perfection,  Mona's  Pride,  and 
^American  Early  Rose.  Soil.— 'A  free  loamv  soil,  inclining  to  sandy 
subsoil.  2.  Latter  end  of  March.  ^Schoolmaster,  Dalmahoy,  *01d 
Round  American,  and  *Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf.  8.  First  or  second 
week  of  April.  *Magnum  Bonum,  Regents^  *Scotch  Champion,  and 
^Paterson's  Victoria.  Manures  and  Application. — One  p«u:t  cow  dung, 
two  parts  horse  dung,  three  parts  old  hotbed,  mixed  np  with  three  parts 
leaves  and  one  of  stable  litter,  the  whole  tnrown  into  a  heap  until  it 
cuts  with  the  spade,  and  spread  in  the  rows  when  the  Potatoes  are 
planted.    General  Culture. — In  choosing  Potato  ground  the  first 


point  is  to  get  the  highest  part,  with,  if  possible,  a  south  aspect, 
keeping  the  same  well  exposed  to  tne  wintry  weather  with  the 
surface  loose  and  rough,  planting  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  before 
giving  a  final  earth>up  going  between  tiie  rows  with  a  fork  and 
raising  the  soil,  but  not  turning  it  over.— John.  Motbs,  Dahneny 
Park  Gardens^  Edinburgh, 


STRAY  NOTES. 

HONSTERA  DELiaOSA. 


This  handsome  Aroid  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known 
and  grown  than  it  is.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  effective  of  ornamental-foliage  stove  plants,  but  is  also 
greatly  esteemed  for  the  luscious  firnit  which  it  produces  when 
the  plant  has  attained  a  fair  size.  In  order,  however,  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  fruit,  a  high  and  moist  temperature  is 
necessary,  in  addition  to  which  the  fruit  must  be  exposed  to 
the  8nn's  rays  as  much  as  possible. 

My  principal  object,  however,  in  writing  this  note  is  not  ta 
direct  attention  to  its  fmiting  qualities  so  much  as  to  its  great 
adaptability  for  planting  out  to  cover  bare  walls  in  plant  stoves 
and  tropical  ferneries.  In  a  large  tropical  fernery  under  my 
charge  I  had  two  plants  growing  most  luxuriantly  against  the 
end  walls,  the  long  roots  of  which  cling  and  penetrate  into  the 
interstices  of  the  brickwork  and  descend  for  many  feet  into  the 
look  beds  below.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  its  roots  thus  rami- 
fying and  descending  in  every  direction,  coupled  with  the  beauti- 
fully cut  or  slit-like  formation  of  its  handsome  dark-green  foliage, 
renders  it  a  most  desirable  plant  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned ; 
especially  so  when,  as  in  our  case,  the  interior  of  t^e  femeiy  is 
arranged  as  naturally  and  as  informally  as  possible.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  this  Aroid,  similarly  to  its  congeners,  requires  abundance 
of  moisture. 

AMARYLLISES  AT  MBSSBS.  VEITCH'S. 

During  a  hurried  peep  through  the  plant  houses  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  the  other  day  I  was  astonished  on  entering  the  Ama- 
ryllis house  to  behold  such  a  magnificent  display  of  new  seedling 
varieties  of  these  useful  plants.  The  centre  stage  of  this  house 
was  laden  with  a  remarkably  well-grown  batch  of  these  bulbs, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  carrying  a  profusion  of  very  fine  and 
gorgeously  coloured  flowers.  Both  Messrs.  Veitch  and  their  able 
grower  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  unceasing  devotion  to 
the  great  task  of  improving  these,  as  well  as  many  other  races  of 
plants. 

8TAPHTLEA  CX)LCHICA. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  a  batch  of  this  plant  in  flower  in 
one  of  the  plant  houses  at  the  above  nursery.  The  plants 
were  growing  in  small  pots,  each  plant  carrying  on  the  summit 
of  its  stem,  which  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  about  a 
foot  in  height,  clusters  of  lovely  white  blooms  accompanied  with 
bright  green  pinnate  foliage.  Judging  from  what  I  saw  I  should 
say  this  is  a  desirable  plant  for  early  forcing  for  decorative 
purposes.    These  examples  had  been  forced. 

CAMPHOR  ASSISTINQ  THE  GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 

It  is,  I  believe,  not  generally  known  that  most  seeds  are  greatly 
hastened  in  their  germinating  process  by  being  soaked,  previous 
to  sowing,  in  soft  water,  to  a  pint  of  which  a  lump  of  camphor 
about  the  size  of  a  large  nut  has  been  added.  I  have  tried  this 
experiment  on  many  vegetable  seeds,  snch  as  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  as 
well  as  Palms,  Ricinus,  and  various  other  tropical  seeds,  which  we 
often  receive  with  very  hard  testas,  many  of  which  would  require 
soaking  for  a  long  period  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  camphor,  as  before  stated,  only  a  very  short  period  of 
soaking  is  required.  When  time  will  permit  I  intend  under- 
taking a  series  of  experiments  relative  to  the  value  of  camphor,  Ace., 
in  influencing  or  hastening  the  germination  of  seeds  generally, 
and  will,  with  the  Editor's  permission,  communicate  the  results  in 
these  columns. — T.  W.  S.,  Lee, 


BOYAL  flOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETt. 

April  10th. 

Groups  of  Rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  JDaffodils  from 
Barr  &  Son,  choice  Orchids  and  stove  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Anemones  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  and  miscellaneous  flowering 
and  fine-foliage  plants  from  the  Society's  Gkirden  at  Chiswick.  con- 
stituted the  greater  portion  of  the  display  on  Tuesday  last,  ana  well 
fiUed  one  side  of  the  conservatory. 

Fruit  Committbb.— John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
were  also  present : — ^Messrs.  G.  Goldsmith,  J.  Willard,  L  Lyon,  J. 
Roberts,  Wm.  Paul,  J.  E.  Lane,  W.  Denning,  A.  W.  Button,  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  L.  A.  Killiek,  J.  Woodbridge,  P.  Rutland,  James  Smith, 
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H.  J.  Yeitch,  Dr.  Robert  Hoftg,  and  G.  Ban  yard.  A  cnltnral  commen- 
dation was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mclndoe,  The  Gardens,  Hntton  EEall,  Gais- 
borough,  for  a  dish  of  Early  Beatrice  Peach,  from  trees  which  were 
started  on  November  22Dd ;  they  were  of  good  size  and  well  coloured. 
Mr.  Fyfe,  The  Gardens,  Ditton  House,  Thames  Ditton,  was  awarded 
a  cultural  commendation  for  a  box  of  particularly  fine  President 
Strawberries,  the  fruits  being  large,  well-shaped,  and  beautifully 
coloured.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Son,  Chelsea,  sent  a  dish  of  Morrises 
Incomparable  Apples  in  good  condition.  A  Tote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  it  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  sixty  dishes  of  fresh  well-kept  Apples,  some  of  the  best 
being  Betty  Geeson,  Melon,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Royal  Russet,  Lewis's 
Incomparable,  Claygate  Pearmain ,  Lord  Burghley,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
and  Blenheim  Pippin. 

Floral  Committs&— Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  in  the  chair ;  the  other 
memben  present  being  Messrs.  G.  Hinton.  G.  F.  Wilson,  J.  Douglas, 
H.  Bennett  W.  Bealoy,  J.  Laing,  J.  Cutbush,  T.  Moore,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  H.  M.  Ridley,  G.  Doffield,  Harry  Turner,  H.  Ballantyne, 
J.  Dominy,  James  Mcintosh,  W.  B.  Ecllock,  H.  Cannell,  HEbbage, 
and  John  Wills. 

A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
for  a  large  and  handsome  group  of  Amaryllises,  Orchids,  and  mis- 
cellaneous stove  plants,  amongst  them  being  a  specimen  of  Tricopilia 
lepida,  a  rare  species,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  One 
fine  specimen  of  Ada  anrantiaca  attracted  much  attention,  as  it  was  in 
excellent  condition  and  bearing  twenty-five  brightly  coloured  spikes. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Baxter,  gardener  to 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  a  fine 
plant  on  a  block  of  Brassavola  Perrini  with  about  four  dozen  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals  narrow  and  cream-coloured,  the  lip  rounded 
and  white.  A  similar  award  was  also  granted  for  Odontoglossnm 
mulus  bearing  a  spike  of  fourteen  handsome  chocolate-barred],flowers. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  a  richly  coloured  variety  of  Odon- 
toglossnm vexillarium,  and  some  fine  flowers  of  Lielia  elegans  Turner! 
were  shown.  Mr.  Parr,  gardener  to  R.  Sturgis,  Es<}.,  Givons  Grove, 
Leatherhead,  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  two  good 

Slants  of  the  small-flowered  Coelogyne  ocellata,  each  with  some 
ozens  of  spikes.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons  for  a  beautiful  collection  of  single  Anemones  very  diversely 
coloured,  with  flowers  of  Salvia  interrupta,  Nicotiana  affinis,  and  a 
score  of  plants  of  the  rich  purple  double  Cineraria  Mr.  Thomas  Llovd. 
Messrs.  James  Carter  A  Co..  High  Holbom,  sent  four  plants  of  Ijro- 
poeolum  tricolonim  trained  on  a  balloon  trellis  and  well  flowered. 
A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Collins,  Bros,  and 
Gabriel,  89,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.E.,  for  an  extensive  collection 
of  Anemone  blooms  of  the  Victoria  Giant  strain,  and  Anemone  f  ulgens 
Dazzler,  a  brilliant  scarlet  variety,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded. 

A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  very  extensive  collection  of  Nar- 
cissus flowers,  representing  all  the  different  sections,  and  comprising 
a  great  number  of  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  sent  three 
plants  of  Rose  Her  Majestj,  each  beariog  large,  full,  handsome, 
bright,  soft  pink  blooms,  of  vigorous  habit,  and  large  foliage.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  H.  Clinkaberry,  jun.,  The  Gardens, 
Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  for  a  plant  of  Odontoglossnm  Andersonianum 
with  a  spike  about  2  feet  long,  the  flowers  thickly  spotted  with  rich 
chocolate  on  a  white  or  pinkish  ground.  A  specimen  of  O.  Wilcke- 
anum  with  large  flowers  was  also  sent  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Ballantyne,  gardener  to  Baron  Schoder,  The  Dell, 
Egham,  for  a  specimen  of  Odontoglosoum  Pescatorei  Yeitchii  bearing 
a  spike  of  ten  superb  flowers  most  richly  blotched  with  crimson  on  a 
pnre  white  ground.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Measra. 
H.  Lane  k  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  a  fine  groupof  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas,  all  being  well  flowered.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  sent  plants  of  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  which  has  full  creamy  white  blooms  of  good 
shape,  the  plants  very  robust,  dwarf,  and  compact. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  k  Son  were  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
basket  of  plants  of  Azalea  rosseflora  (RoUissoni),  which  has  bright 
reddish  pink  or  deep  salmon-coloured  flowers,  veir  close  and  neat  in 
form,  and  very  free.  Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Gloucester  Road,  sent  a  basket 
and  bouquet  of  Daffodils,  Ferns,  and  Selaginellas  very  tastefully 
arranged.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  several  handsome  Primroses, 
Magenta  Queen  and  White  Queen  being  particularly  good;  with 
Polyanthuses  Scarlet  Gem  and  Orange  Beauty,  and  Myosotis  dissi- 
tiflora  perfecta,  a  large-flowered  form,  and  alba  the  white  variety. 
A  lar^e  group  of  spring-flowering  plants  was  contributed  from 
Chiswick,  comprising  Cinerarias.  Spirmas,  Azaleas,  Ferns,  Begonias, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Wallflowers,  Primula  rosea,  Palms,  and  Isolepis  very 
tastefully  arranged. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  the  following  plant 

MatdevaUia  Schlimi  (Lawrence). — ^A  most  distinct  species  bearing 
two  spikes,  one  with  five  and  the  other  with  four  flowers,  which  are 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  the  tails  being  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  bright 
yellow.  The  ground  colour  is  yellowish,  very  thickly  dotted  with  a 
peculiar  claret  hue.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  of  moderate  size, 
4  to  6  inches  long  by  1|  inch  broad. 

SoiKBTTiFio  COMMiTT».^Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  chair. 
Pea$f  ifc—Kr.  McLachlan  showed  Peas  received  from  America 
littaoked  by  Bmchiis  Pisi,  also  dipterous  larvn  cases  fonnd  about  the 


roots  of  Dendrobiam  crassinode,  and  a  beetle  (Donacia  sp.)  with 
D.  Devoniannm,  the  two  latter  received  from  Col.  E.  S.  Berkeley. 

Fouil  Com.— -Mr.  Boulger  showed  a  specimen  of  Pinites  hexagonis 
from  the  Gault,  related  to  Pinea,  which,  like  recent  species,  is  still 
associated  with  Sequoia. 

Narciuui  fp.— Dr.  Masters  showed  specimens  from  Prof.  M«  Foster, 
amongst  which  was  the  rare  N.  mpicola  from  Spain. 

Sclerotia  of  Potator-Ux,  G.  Murray  replied  to  certain  comments  of 
Mr.  S.  Stephen  Wilson  upon  his  remar.ks  at  the  last  meeting.  Mr. 
Murray  adheres  to  his  opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  the 
mycehum  arising  from  the  plasm  state,  and  asks,  "  If  a  seedling  be 
so  severely  attacked  why  is  it  perfectly  healthy  ?  "  He  cannot  yet 
pronounce  what  they  are  without  further  material. 

Pwscinia  Buxi.— Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  showed  specimen  of  Box  badly 
attacked  by  this  fungus,  which  will  germinate  on  the  slide  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Greiffia  Svtkerlandi.—Re  showed  drawing  of  flowers  of  this  plant, 
pointing  out  the  long  and  short-styled  conditions,  though  the  stamens 
were  long  in  both  cases.  The  flowers  are  provided  with  a  circlet  of 
glandular  bodies  of  unknown  purpose. 

VioUti  KilUd  by  CoUi.^^r.  G.  Lee  of  Clevedon  sent  Yioleto  kUled 
by  the  late  severe  cold  weather. 

Skrubi  Injured  by  Cotd.—Kr,  Loder  showed  many  kinds  of  shrubs 
severely  injured  by  the  late  severe  weather,  the  temperature  having 
fallen  to  —  8°  on  March  lOtb. 

Camellia  reticti/ato.~The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  sent  a 
blossom,  with  the  observation  that  *'  it  had  been  out  of  doors  unpro- 
tected for  years  against  a  wall  with  east  aspect.  This  Camellia  is  by 
far  the  hardiest  of  all.    Not  a  leaf  has  ever  been  injured." 

Frost  at  Lamorran. — He  also  sent  a  list  of  temperatures  for  March, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  22°  of  frost  on  Saturday  10th. 

LioTURB.— The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  drew  attention  to  some  Azaleas,  the 
forms  being  now  innumerable,  but  the  old  A.  indica  was  very  rare  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  A.  pontica  appears  to  have  been  the 
species  with  poisonous  honey,  and  which  stupified  the  soldieis  of 
Xenophon.  It  has  been  used  in  its  native  country  east  of  the  Black 
Sea  for  medicinal  uses.  Rhododendron  ponticum  was  supposed 
erroneously  to  be  the  deleterious  plant  A  third  genus,  Rhodora,  of 
which  R.  canadensis  was  introduced  by  Sir  J.  Banks  in  1767,  is  closely 
allied.  Indeed,  though  called  genera,  they  can  all  three  be  cron- 
fertilised,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  same  genus.  Mr.  Henslow 
then  made  some  remarks  on  physiological  affinity  not  always  corre- 
sponding with  morphological,  in  that  plants  may  differ  very  much 
in  structure,  yet  can  be  grafted  or  cross-fertilised.  ^  Thus  Gktrrya 
elliptlca  is  grafted  on  Aucuba,  and  Hibiscus  will  fertilise  AbutUon. 

fulipt  tnih  VireMcent  Petals,— The  lecturer  called  attention  to  a 
curious  phenomenon  sometimes  seen  in  Tulips,  in  that  a  leaf  or  petal 
may  be  half  green  and  half  coloured  and  situated  on  the  stem ;  the 
coloured  part  ceases  to  grow,  so  that  it  checks  the  growth  of  the 
peduncle.  This  bends  over,  and  may  even  crack  and  decapitate  the 
Tulip. 

ORCHIDS  AT  HIGHAM  HILL,  WALTHAMSTOW. 

Obcbids  are  a  speciality  at  the  above  establishment.  Although 
not  a  large  collectioD,  the  plants  are  unsurpassed  for  cleanliness 
and  good  culture  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gilka,  the  head  gardener. 
Commencing  with  the  cool  Orchids,  there  are  four  hundred 
Tigorous  and  floriferons  examples  of  Sophronites  grandiflora, 
several  fine  plants  being  suspended  doee  to  the  glass  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  which  Mr.  Gilka  thinks  is  the  proper  place  for 
them,  as  the  flowers  and  growths  are  almost  twice  the  size  of 
thoee  in  the  cool  house.  There  are  idso  about  one  hundred  plants 
in  a  vinery  just  started,  which  are  also  showing  vigorous  growth. 
Lycaste  Skinnerii  is  represented  by  many  beautiful  varieties ; 
Aerides  japonicnm  by  about  two  dozen  healthy  plants.  Masde- 
vallias  are  represented  by  the  following :— M.  amabilis,  M.  Yeitchi- 
ana,  M.  chimoera,  M«  ooccinea,  M.  ionocharis,  M.  Peristeria, 
M.  polysticha,  M.  Harryana,  M.  tovarensis,  M.  Kycterinia,  M. 
bella,  M.  Backhouseana,  and  many  others.  Hundreds  of  Odonto- 
glossnm Alexandras,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  cirrfaosum,  O.  Rosii  mAjos, 
O.  Cervantesii,  0.  Halli,  O.  triumpbans,  O.  TJro-Skinneri,  and  a 
plant  of  the  true  O.  pardinum  and  0.  Edwardsii. 

In  the  Cattleya  nouse  are  suspended  in  baskets  about  one 
hundred  plants  of  Oncidium  concolor  with  260  spikes  of  bloom  ; 
fine  specimens  of  Laelia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mendel ii,  Mossise, 
labiata,  crispa,  Wameri,  Loddigesii,  gigas,  Laelia  elegans  and 
Dayana.  Cymbidinm  Lowiannm  is  showing  a  spike  of  upwards 
of  thirty  blooms,  a  fine  plant  of  Dendrobinm  aibo-sangoinenm, 
D.  Ainsworthi,  Zygopetalnm  crinitam  csemlenm,  a  fine  plant; 
several  fine  plants  of  Angnloa  Clowesii,  Oncidium  maczanthnm, 
Odontoglossnm  Londesboroughanum,  sev^al  dosens  of  Leptotes 
bicolor.  Besides  the  Sophronites  worth  mentioning  in  the  vinery 
are  several  fine  pieces  of  Lsolia  majalis,  growing  in  the  fall  sun 
about  2  inches  from  the  glass. 

The  East  India  house  contains  healthy  plants  of  Yandas  snayis, 
tricolor,  and  Parishi,  Aerides  Lobbianum,  A.  crassifolium,  A.  odora- 
tam,  Angraacum  ■esquipedale,  a  dozen  nioe  plants;  Angnecnm 
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ebnmenin,  Saoeolabiam  gattatnm  HarrisoiiUniim,  healthy  plssta 
of  Hiltonia  candid^,  gnndiSon,  Paphinia  criatata,  Aeridea 
Fieldingi,  Saooolabiam  grammatophjllum  and  B.  EUUii,  Pbalse- 
nopaia  BchtUemiia,  Odontoglowum  Boeili,  &a.  Tbese  ara  oaij 
a  lew  of  the  mtuij  fine  Orehida  growD  here,  and  ths  coUeotion  li 
fftat  extending.  One  otber  paint  wortbj  of  notice  is  the  aban- 
dftnce  of  roota  the  planta  have,  which  testify  to  Ur.  Qilks'  ability 
a«  an  Orcbkd  grower.— A.  YOUNO. 


FENCING  AGAINST  RABBITS. 

1  BBAIJ.  be  glad  to  know  what  rabbit«  will  not  eat  in  the  war 
of  shnibf.  I  have  a  wood,  aod  a  garden  ol  an  acre  and  a  ball 
adjoining  it  I  have  wired  the  Utter  in,  hot  the  labbita  BtiU 
find  their  way  in.  I  do  not  want  to  extenniuale  them  altogether, 
bnt  I  should  like  to  grow  a  few  ahmba.  My  Roses  are  all  done 
for  ;  Larch  and  Spanish  Cbeetnut,  nine-tentha  are  destroyed. 
Hazel  wbeii  Erst  planted  has  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  eren  Lanreli 
and  Khododendrons  are  terribly  bitten.  When  is  the  proper  time 
to  ineert  cuttings  of  Laurela  and  other  shnibs— apring  or  aatamn? 
II  any  of  yonr  leadera  oan  help  me  iq  m;  trouble  I  ahall  be  very 
gratefnL— a.  C.  E. 

[We  do  not  think  yon  can  possibly  render  your  garden  utig- 
factory  if  rabbits  have  aeoeaa  to  it,  and  at  present  tbey  moat 
either  be  very  numerons  or  very  hnngry  to  eat  Khododendrons. 
They  can  be  eicladed  by  wire  netting  il  it  be  fixed  properly, 
Tbe  best  method  that  has  come  noder  our  notice  ia  adopted  with 
great  nccest  in  the  woods  of  a  la^e  estate  where  rabbits  aboand. 
When  simply  sank  in  tbe  earth  vertically,  no  matter  to  what 
depth,  the  animals  borrowed  nnder  it ;  bnt  when  tbe  lower  edge 
of  the  netting  waa  bent  at  right  angles  (fig.  73),  the  flange  facing 
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tbe  point  of  attack,  and  covered  an  inch  or  two  deep  with  soil, 
tbe  netting  was  rendered  rabbit-proof.  These  aaimala  almost 
iarariablf  commence  scratching  close  to  the  netting,  continuing 
perseveringl;  nntil  they  can  pass  under  the  fence  ;  and  as  they  do 
not  appear  to  possess  tbe  sagacity  for  commencing  their  attacks 
6  inches  from  it,  the  present  metliod  ol  fixing  tbe  netting  forms 
practically  a  complete  boirier,  as  not  one  rabbit  in  a  thousand 
finds  its  way  under  the  fence.  If  you  adopt  this  mode  of  fixing 
yonr  netting  yon  may  have  fiawers,  abruti?,  and  rabbits,  as  if  an 
animal  by  chuice  gets  inside  it  may  be  easily  caught.  We  have 
notes  in  hand  on  rabbit-proot  treea  and  shrubs,  which  we  aball  if 
possible  publish  next  week.  Early  autumn  is  the  right  time  for 
•""'""g  catlings  of  evergreen  shruba.] 


r^  tht  mat  iWfal  Cullivalori  tit  the  tmiral  DepartintnU^ 

KITCfflEN  GARDEN. 

The   weather  is  now  moat  favourable  for  operations  in  this 

department^  and  seed-sowing  should  be  tbe  order  ot  the  day. 


Broccoli  seed  shoold  be  uwn  for  main  crops  ;  the  qnaDlity  most 
depend  on  the  demand.  In  some  cases  a  very  small  patch  or  a 
aingle  short  row  of  each  varied  may  be  snfficient,  white  in  others 
a  good  bed  of  each  may  be  requtred.  Sowing  a  large  quantity  of 
one  kind  will  never  keep  np  a  long  snpply,  but  small  quantities 
ot  sncceasional  sorts  will  do  thia  and  give  the  greatest  satiafao- 
tion.  As  these  are  given  in  every  seed  list  we  need  not  name 
ILem  here.  In  all  cases  the  seed  should  be  sown  on  rich  soil,  and 
thinly,  as  the  young  plants  may  remain  until  they  are  planted  in 
their  bearing  quarters.  Brussels  Bproots,  GauliSowera,  Bavoya, 
and  Cabbages  uionld  he  sown  at  tbe  same  time  ;  plants  from  Uie 
latter  will  supply  fine  tender  heads  late  in  autumn,  and  we  Bad 
that  delicate  weU-giown  Cabbages  are  just  as  much  valued  veiy 
lata  as  very  early  in  the  season.  The  main  crop  of  Carrots  - 
shoold  be  aown  at  once.  A  heavy  retentive  soil  is  not  favourable 
to  the  production  of  fine  roots,  bnt  a  moderately  rich  open  soil 
will  always  afford  clean  produce.  A  thin  coating  of  soot,  salt,  or 
lime  dog  into  the  soil  before  sowing  will  generally  keep  it  free 
from  destructive  grubs  during  the  season. 

Cauliflowers  from  seed  sown  some  weeks  ago  in  frames  ahould 
be  hardened  off  as  soon  as  possible,  with  tbe  view  of  planting 
tliem  out  in  the  open.  We  find  if  planted  wben.quite  small  they 
succeed  much  better  than  if  kept  in  frame*  until  they  are  1  foot 
or  more  in  height     If  drills  are  drawn  about  3  inches  deep  and 

Elants  about  3  inches  high  are  inserted  in  them  it  ia  astonishing 
ow  fast  they  grow  and  how  little  check  tbey  receive. 
Celery  seed  for  main  crop  may  be  sown  under  a  handllght  or 
in  a  frame.  Damp  soil  anits  tbe  planta  at  all  stages  ot  their 
growth.  Early  Celery  phints  which  have  been  grown  in  heat 
should  be  grsdually  hardened  for  planting  oat  in  a  few  weeks 
time.  Leek  seed  may  be  sown  now  for  the  main  crop.  These 
are  always  transplanted  and  need  not  be  sown  in  any  particular 
place.  Seed  shoold  be  sown  at  once  if  not  already  done,  as  a  long 
season  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  mature  this  crop.  Parsley  is 
Indispensable  in  every  garden  ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  which  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  with  this  usefnl  crop,  two  or  three  patches  at 
it  should  be  sown  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  Soil  which 
[wodacea  clean  Carrota  will  always  grow  fine  Parsley. 

Now  is  the  time  to  aow  Asparagos,  Bhubarb,  and  Seakale  aeed  ; 
IS  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  are 
proper  distances  for  all  of  them,  inserting  two  or  three  aeeda  at 
those  intervals.  Crowding  seedlings  when  very  small,  or  in  fact 
at  any  time,  Is  ruinous.  A  small  sowing  of  early  Beet  may  also 
be  made  now  ;  the  Turnip-root  variety  mataies  earlier  than  any 
of  tbe  long  sorts.  Tcmipa  are  moat  valuable  in  the  early  summer 
months,  but  if  sown  loo  early  tbey  are  liable  to  ran  to  seed  before 
any  useful  bulbs  have  be^  formed  ;  bnt  now  the  aeed  may  be 
aown  with  certainty  of  success.  The  rows  should  be  from  IS  to 
18  inches  aparii  and  as  Tamip  seed  alwsya  germinates  freely,  aow 

Midaeaaon  Peas  should  still  be  aown  ;  and  as  they  will  be  bear- 
ing at  a  time  when  tbe  weather  is  generally  bat  and  the  ground 
dry,  if  sown  in  aballow  trenches  now  theae  will  be  found  very 
beneficial  to  the  ctopa  nnder  the  conditions  just  named.  In  light 
sandy  soils  good  Peas  cannot  be  secured  in  hot  weather  unless 
they  are  grown  in  trenches,  but  in  heavy  soils  tbey  ahonld  not 
be  placed  so  far  below  the  surface.  All  Potato  planting  ahould 
now  be  pressed  forward.  We  are  now  planting  our  lale  kiada  in 
rows  3  feet  arort,  and  aa  aoon  aa  the  autumn  and  winter  Greens 
are  ready  a  row  of  them  will  be  put  between  every  two  ol  Ihe 
Potato  rows.  Radish  seed  and  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown 
freqoently  in  small  quantities  at  the  front  of  a  aoctb  wall.  Harden 
oS  ridge  Cocumber  plants,  and  admit  plenty  ol  air  to  Potatoes 
now  maturing  in  fiames.  Sow  another  good  batch  of  Kidney 
BeauB  to  precede  Ihe  first  crop  in  the  open  air. 

PRtnr  FORCING. 
PettchetaHdNectaHnei. — Aa  the  stoning  process  is  being  passed 
in  the  early  house  tbe  night  temperature  at  this  critical  period 
most  be  maintained  steady  at  60°,  with  a  rise  of  G°  by  day  by 
artificial  means,  and  a  still  further  advance  of  10°  to  15°  from  ann 
beat  Where  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  at  an  early  date  forcing  shoold 
be  carried  on  by  an  increase  of  the  day  temperature,  raising  the 
temperature  early  in  the  momiog  to  66°,  and  with  a  little  air 
from  this  point  aUowan  advance  of  10°  to  lC>°from  sun  heat,  with 
moderate  ventilation,  and  close  at  75°,  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture to  60°  or  65°,  afterwards  admitting  a  little  sir,  and  allow  tbe 
heat  to  fall  gradoally  to  the  night  temperature,  as  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  must  not  be  accelerated  by  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
night  temperature.  Examine  the  trees  twice  a  week,  and  gradu' 
ally  reduce  eorploa  shoots  as  well  as  surplus  fruits.  The  experi- 
enced cultivator  can  not  only  tell  which  imita  are  likely  to  stand, 
but,  knowing  Uie  capabilities  of  his  trees,  will  be  able  to  delermioe 
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the  number  each  tree  should  be  allowed  to  carry.  As  a  rule,  the 
fmit  should  be  evenly  disposed  over  the  trees  at  the  rate  of  one  to 
eyeiy  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  branches. 

Nectarines  should  not  have  much  less  space,  but  from  their 
smaller  size  are  too  frequently  left  much  closer,  which  accounts 
for  the  smallness  of  these  as  compared  with  Peaches.  Very 
vigorous  trees  may  be  allowed  to  carxy  more  fruit,  and  weakly 
trees  less — each  indiridual  must  hare  its  capabilities  considered. 
Tying  down  the  shoots  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  the  aim 
being  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap  over  every  part  of  the  tree, 
judiciously  stopping  gross  shoots  and  terminals  when  they  have 
made  a  fair  amount  of  growth.  Those  shoots  retained  to  attract 
the  sap  to  the  fruit  must  not  be  stopped  too  closely.  Fruits  which 
by  their  weight  have  taken  a  pendent  position  should  be  turned 
and  supported  with  laths  across  the  wires  of  the  trellis  in  a  way 
that  will  insure  the  exposure  of  the  apex  of  the  fruit  to  the  full  sun. 
Inside  borders  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  tepid  liquid  manure, 
and  mulched  with  short  manure  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
and  encourage  surface*rooting.  Ventilate  carefultv  during  the 
prevalence  of  cold  winds,  proceeding  with  disbudding  and 
thinning  in  succession  houses,  plying  the  syringe  freely  twice  on 
fine  days,  employing  clear  rain  water  not  less  In  temperature 
than  that  of  the  house.  Trees  in  late  unheated  houses  are  now 
in  full  blossom,  and  apparently  are  setting  well,  having  passed 
through  the  trying  ordou  uninjured. 

Melons, — Frost  and  snow  have  rendered  constant  fire  absolutely 
necessary.  As  a  preventive  of  red  spider  paint  the  pipes  thinly 
with  sulphur,  encouraging  plants  swelling  their  fruits  with  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  plentiful  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  at 
the  roots,  closing  early,  or  about  three  o'clock  on  bright  days,  at  85^ 
to  90^,  allowing  an  advance  to  95^  Aftord  supports  to  the  fruits. 
Bednce  the  atmospheric  moisture  in  houses  in  which  the  plants 
are  in  blossom  and  until  the  fruits  have  set.  Add  some  more  soil 
to  advancing  crops,  and  give  air  freely  on  favourable  occasions  to 
plants  In  flower.  Attend  to  the  stopping,  tying,  and  thinning  of 
the  shoots  as  they  require  it.  The  lining  of  dung  frames  will 
require  attention  in  removing  the  cold  and  replacing  with  fresh 
material. 

(hummhert, — ^Those  now  in  full  bearing  should  be  cropped 
lightly  where  fine  fruit  is  aimed  at,  placing  the  fruit  in  glasses 
to  grow  them  clean  and  straight,  affording  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state  to  the  roots  as  they  require  it,  and 
close  early,  using  the  syringe  freely  during  favourable  weather. 
Stopping,  tying,  and  thinning  will  entail  considerable  attention, 
and  must  be  promptly  given.  Where  the  demand  is  not  great 
two  or  three-light  frames  will  afford  a  good  supply  by  planting 
them  in  succession  and  being  careful  not  to  overcrop,  thinning 
out  the  old  growths  so  as  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  new.  Have 
some  light  shading  in  readiness  for  bright  and  powerful  sunshine. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Palitis. — These,  whether  they  are  grown  in  stove,  intermediate,  or 
cool  houses,  now  demand  attention,  and  should  be  repotted  where 
they  require  it.  Be  careful  not  to  overpot  these  plants,  as  they 
do  not  require  so  much  root-room  as  many  others.  When  turned 
out  of  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  growing  remove  the  soil 
from  amongst  their  roots  if  inclined  to  be  sour,  and  add  fresh 
compost.  They  will  bear  this  treatment  if  done  carefully,  and  the 
plants  judiciously  watered  afterwards.  If  the  soil  and  roots  are 
in  a  healthy  condition  merely  remove  the  drainage  and  loose 
surface  soil,  and  then  repot  them  in  well-drained  pots.  In  repot- 
ting press  the  soil  firmly  into  the  pots,  and  use  a  compost  of  rich 
fibry  loam  and  coarse  sand,  to  which  is  added  one  6-inch  potful 
of  bone  dust  and  the  same  quantity  of  soot  to  each  barrowful  of 
loam ;  the  last-mentioned  imparta  a  fine  dark  hue  to  the  foliage  of 
these  plants.  For  the  finer-rooting  varieties,  such  as  (S>cos 
Weddelliana,  use  a  little  broken  charcoal  and  about  one-third  of 
peat  to  the  above  mixture.  This  also  applies  to  any  of  these 
plants  in  a  young  state.  Where  potting  is  unnecessary  remove 
the  surface  soil  and  top-dress  with  fresh,  and  either  feed  with 
stimulants  during  the  growing  season,  or  give  two  or  three  appli- 
cations from  time  to  time  of  6tanden*s  manure.  Water  carefully 
after  repotting  until  the  roots  are  growing,  and  then  give  liberal 
applications. 

Climbers, — ^Whether  grown  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
these  should,  if  not  already  done,  have  as  much  of  the  old  surface 
soil  removed  as  possible  and  fresh  supplied.  When  planted  out 
and  confined  at  the  roots,  as  is  too  irequentlv  the  case  in  such 
structures,  it  is  only  by  liberal  feeding  and  rich  top-dressing  that 
such  gross-feeding  plants  as  Cobseaa,  Passifloras,  Tacsonias, 
Clematis,  Abutilons,  and  others  can  be  maintained  in  vigorous 
health.  Plants  of  this  description  are  capable  of  displaying  much 
beauty  when  liberally  grown,  but  when  their  growths  are  puny  and 


stunted  the  opposite  is  the  result.  The  compost  for  top-dressing 
these  varieties  should  consist  of  good  loam  and  at  least  one-third 
of  good  manure,  while  peat  should  predominate  for  Bhyncbo- 
spermum  jasminoides,  Ghorozemas,  Lapagerias,  and  other  similar 
plants.  The  latter,  which  flourishes  much  better  when  planted 
out  than  when  grown  in  pots,  should  have  soil  of  a  light  fibiy 
nature.  Passifloras,  Tacsonias,  and  other  similar  plants  can  now 
be  pruned  well  back,  and  the  main  shoots  tied  in  cloaer  than  has 
been  the  case  up  to  the  present  time,  or  that  they  will  require 
while  growing  and  flowering.  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  if  out  of 
flower  can  also  be  well  cut  back.  The  majority  of  climbers  of 
this  description  present  a  much  more  beautiful  appearance  when 
their  growths  are  allowed  to  hang  suspended  from  the  main  stems 
in  a  semi-natural  manner  than  what  they  do  when  tied  in  stiflSy. 
Boses  and  deciduous  Clematis  that  are  employed  as  climbers,  and 
have  started  into  growth  and  showing  their  flower  buds  freely, 
should  be  liberally  supplied  with  stimidants  every  time  watering 
is  needed. 

Hardwooded  Heaths, — Those  that  require  repotting  should  now 
be  done  without  delay,  so  that  the  roots  will  nave  time  to  com- 
mence working  again  in  the  new  compost  before  the  sun  has  too 
much  power.  Those  in  good  health  should  have*  other  pots 
2  inches  larger  than  those  in  which  they  are  growing.  It  is 
important  that  the  soil  be  in  a  proper  state  of  moistore  before 
repotting,  so  that  the  plants  will  stand  as  long  as  possible  withoat 
being  watered  after  the  operation  is  completed.  The  drainage 
must  be  carefully  removed  from  amongst  their  roots,  bat  the 
remainder  of  the  ball  must  not  be  disturbed  or  the  roots  injured. 
Drain  the  pots  liberally,  and  be  careful  to  make  the  new  soil  firm, 
so  that  water  will  not  pass  readily  through  it  and  leave  the  old 
ball  dry,  or  unsatisfactoiy  results  will  follow.  l>o  not  pol  the 
plants  too  high,  and  thus  leave  too  little  room  to  hold  sufficient 
water  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil  when  watering  is  needed. 
After  potting  shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine  for  at  l«ut  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  keep  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they 
are  growing  rather  closer  daring  that  time.  Exclude  drying 
winds,  which  often  prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Syringe  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  and  moisten  the  stage  upon  which  the  plants  are 
standing  several  times  daily,  which  prevents  the  plants  drying  so 
quickly,  and  watering  after  potting  is  avoided  for  a  greater  length 
of  time,  which  is  very  beneficial  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  mildew,  and  if  it  appears  dust  with 
fiowers  of  sulphur  at  once.  After  potting,  staking  and  tying  may 
be  proceeded  with  at  once,  bat  do  not  use  more  stakes  than  really 
necessary. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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FEEDING. 

Sous  weeks  ago  we  sounded  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the  too 
early  attempts  to  stimulate  bees  in  spring.  We  said  that  it  was 
much  safer  to  continue  stimulative  leeding  later  on  into  the 
autumn,  and  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of  young  bees  to  stand 
over  the  winter  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  colony  into 
spring,  than  to  commence  forcing  on  the  queens  to  lay  too  early 
in  the  year.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  on  every  side  of  starved 
hives  and  chilled  brood.  Many  commenced  to  excite  their  queens 
by  constant  gentle  feeding  towards  the  end  of  February  and 
beginning  of  this  present  month.  We  saw  letters  in  which  the 
writers  were  rejoicing  to  see  "  lots  of  brood"  in  February.  We 
were  sorry  to  see  it.  The  quieter  the  bees  were  kept  the  better  it 
was  for  them.  After  such  a  mild  winter  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  frost  would  follow.  It  came — ^a  chilling  frost,  causing  the 
bees  to  huddle  nearer  and  closer  together.  Where  much  brood 
had  to  be  covered,  the  bees  either  perished  from  the  effects  of  cold 
in  trying  to  cover  the  brood,  or,  by  deserting  it,  left  it  to  be  chUled 
to  death.  This  must  have  taken  place  in  very  many  hives  all  over 
the  country.  If  this  chilled  brood  be  not  cut  out  (a  diflicnlt 
matter  in  straw  skeps),  the  presence  of  it  in  the  hives  as  warm 
weather  comes  on  must  be  disastrous.  It  may  cause  that  terrible 
scourge  to  the  bee-keeper,  foul  brood,  to  appear  and  decimate  his 
stocks.  The  time  has,  however,  now  arrivea  when  we  may  expect 
the  advent  of  fine  weather,  and  all  hives  should  be  carefully  over- 
hauled directly  an  opportunity  offers.  Where  brood  has  been 
chilled,  the  part  of  the  comb  containing  it  should  be  cut  out  with 
a  sharp  penknife,  and  it  woald  render  matters  still  more  secure  if 
all  the  combs  could  be  sprayed  with  thin  warm  syrup  in  which 
salicylic  acid  has  been  well  mixed.  Dysentery  may  have  been 
eogendered  by  the  long  forced  confinement  to  the  hives,  and  the 


application  of  the  salicylic  acid  solation  will  act  either  as  a 
preventiye  or  as  a  cnre. 

Before  this  long  frost  set  in  we  bad  only  seen  that  the  bees  had 
sufficient  food  to  cany  them  on.  We  contracted  still  more  the 
space  occupied  by  each  colony  where  practicable,  gaye  extra 
warm  coTcrings,  and  left  them,  intending  not  to  commence 
stimnlative  feeding  until  the  month  of  March  showed  what  it 
meant  to  be.  Now  we  shall  begin  to  feed  gently  and  continnonsly 
as  soon  as  the  weather  causes  full  activity  among  the  bees.  The 
frost  seems  to  have  broken  up,  but  a  SM.  wind  with  rain  is 
blowing  at  present  date  (March  30bh).  Care  should  be  taken  to 
proYide  a  plentiful  supply  of  ae'rated  water,  for  a  great  demand 
will  immediately  ensue  with  the  commencement  of  warm  weather. 
Bees  require  large  quantities  of  water  when  rearing  brood,  and 
they  like  it  aerated.  A  dripping  tap  in  a  waterbutt,  or  places 
where  water  can  trickle  ana  spray  over  stones,  are  favourite 
resorts  of  the  water-carriers,  we  once  arranged  a  broken  pan 
which  could  only  hold  a  small  quantity  of  water,  with  some  pieces 
of  sandstone  and  bricks  in  it.  This  stood  under  a  leaky  wooden 
tap,  which  let  the  water  drip  drop  by  drop  firom  a  butt  into  which 
the  rain  water  from  a  bam  roof  was  collected.  This  proved  a 
most  favourite  spot  to  the  bees,  the  broken  bricks,  sandstone,  and 
sides  of  the  pan  being  at  times  covered  by  them.  We  now  have 
a  small  stream,  the  overflow  from  a  pond.'  This  has  been  dammed 
up  a  few  yards  from  the  hives,  and  caused  to  overflow  down  a 
heap  of  ragged  pieces  of  sand-rock.  This  is  also  a  capital  con* 
trivance,  and  much  appreciated  by  the  bees.  In  our  former 
abode  there  were  several  ponds  in  close  proximity  to  the  garden, 
and  here  we  have  both  ponds  and  streams,  but  the  simple  con- 
trivances nearer  home  are  most  valued  and  frequented.  The 
water,  well  aerated,  can  be  easily  collected  without  danger  of 
drowning  by  the  bees.    So  much  for  the  water  supply. 

Now  as  to  giving  artificial  pollen.  Should  we  have  warm  sunny 
days  after  this  long  spell  of  frost,  the  fruit  trees  and  other  plants 
will  soon  render  the  use  of  artificial  pollen  unnecessary.  But  we 
may  still  have  a  short  time  during  which  it  may  be  much  appre- 
ciated. Pea  flour  is  the  best  substitute  for  natural  pollen,  and  is 
readily  collected  by  the  bees.  The  best  way  of  giving  it  is  to 
partly  fill  an  old  straw  skep  with  clean  deal  shavings,  and 
sprinkle  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  flour  over  and  among  the  shavings. 
This  skep  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
spot  of  the  garden,  some  20  or  more  yards  from  the  hives. 
We  like  to  cover  this  skep  with  a  garden  light,  or  to  put  it  in  a 
frame  with  the  light  partly  drawn.  The  glass  keeps  it  dry  and 
warm.  In  order  to  attract  the  bees  to  it  when  first  used,  we  rub 
a  little  honey  or  syrup  over  the  skep,  and  the  sun  soon  brings  out 
a  strong  smell,  which  invites  the  first  bees  passing  by,  and  very 
soon  a  host  of  revellers  will  be  tambling  and  rolling  among  the 
shavings,  collecting  loads  of  the  pea  meal,  and  returning,  white 
as  millers,  to  be  cleaned  by  their  comrades  at  home.  Where 
plenty  of  Crocuses  are  in  fiower  we  have  amused  ourselves  and 
the  bees  bj  putting  at  various  times  during  the  day  a  good 
sprinkling  of  the  pea  fiour  in  the  tiny  yellow  cups.  It  is  a  pretty 
Bight  to  see  how  the  bees  hover  over  the  flowers  to  arrange  the 
little  pellets  of  meal,  and  then  again  dive  down  to  add  to  the 
store.  If  you  accustom  them  to  come  to  one  place  for  a  time 
they  will  haunt  that  spot  long  after  you  cease  to  place  the  supply 
there — ^like  Oliver  Twist,  asking  for  more ;  but  when  plenty  of 
flowers  are  to  be  found,  or  where  the  Willow  blossoms  are 
abundant,  the  artificial  pollen  will  soon  be  disregarded. — P.  H.  P. 


BEES  SWARMING. 


Thb  bees  of  one  of  my  hives  swarmed  on  Sunday  about 
one  o*clock,  and  returned  to  the  old  hive  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
In  returning  I  substituted  another  hive  with  maiden  combs  in  it 
in  the  place  of  the  old  hive,  thinking  that  the  bees  would  settle 
and  go  to  work  in  the  new  hive  ;  but  no,  they  left  that  h;ve  at 
noon  on  the  following  day  and  went  into  a  stronger  hive.  There 
was  some  fighting,  but  it  was  soon  over,  and  now  all  are  working 
together  in  full  harmony.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  cause  of  this  dis- 
turbance, and  I  cannot  solve  it.  Have  you  ever  known  such  a 
fMk  among  bees  ? — A.  M. 

[Yes,  often.  Your  swarm  was  a  **  hunger  one.'*  Despairing  of 
ever  getting  food  at  home,  they  resolved  to  leave  it  and  cast 
them^ves  on  the  world  outside.  In  hunger  swarms  every  bee  is 
dissatisfied  with  home  fare  and  home  life,  and  all  forsake  their 
hives  never  to  return.  The  queen  yon  found  crawling  on  the 
gronnd  on  Sunday  was  probably  an  old  one  unable  to  follow  the 
bees,  and  this  explains  their  return  to  the  old  place.  If  the  queen 
had  gone  with  the  bees  they  would  not  have  returned.  The 
histories  of  hunger  swarms  are  painful  to  read  and  think  about, 


and  apiarians  should  not  add  to  their  number  by  starving  their 
bees, — A.  P.] 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Bruant,  Boulevard  Saint  Cyprien,  Poitiers  (Yienne),  France.— 
General  Catalogue  qfPlantt, 

Thomas  Painter,  Sxnallwood,  Stoke-on-Trent. — Catalogue  of  Dahlioi, 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York. 
^-Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Botes, 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London.— ii«<  qf  Farm 
Roots  and  Grass  Seeds, 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor " 
or  to  ''The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communioations. 

"Weather  Notes  (J.  M.)  .—Thanks  for  your  letter.  We  will  readily  pabUsh 
the  observations  which  you  obligingly  offer  to  send. 

Turf  »*  Pots  "  (JT.  jy.).— These  are  rery  seiyfceable,  as  we  have  proved  by 
yeazB  of  experience.    We  hope  to  publish  your  letter  next  week. 

Training  Vines  {F,  J.).— Suspend  the  Vine  a  little  below  the  front  wire. 
Train  the  growths  below  the  wires  at  distances  of  about  3  feet.  You  can  bend 
the  canes  where  you  like  after  the  wood  has  ripened.  Syringe  at  present  to 
encourage  growth.  Letters  arriving  on  Wednesday  morning  cannot  bo  satis- 
factorily answered  the  same  week. 

Prnnlnip  Roses— Lilies  (/.  J7.).— Full  replies  can  only  be  given  when 
questions  reach  us  in  good  time.  You  are  quite  right,  however,  in  your  sug- 
gested method  of  pruning.  Shorten  the  growths  as  much  as  possible  to  good 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  We  presume  your  Lilies  are  single  crowns.  In 
that  case  the  fertiliser  will  be  of  no  service,  as  flowers  will  be  produced  before 
fresh  roots  are  made.  Cover  the  crowns  with  moss  and  keep  the  soil  constantly 
moist.  The  shelf  may  possibly  be  too  dry,  and  light  is  not  necessary  until 
growth  has  commenced. 

Culture  of  Water  and  Mask  Melons  (A.  ^.).— These  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  varieties  that  are  grown  in  this  country,  but  will  succeed  in 
a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  and  may  be  grown  in  what  are  termed  cold 
frames  in  the  summer.  If  you  possess  the  number  of  this  Journal  of  March  17th, 
1881,  you  will  find  all  the  necessary  details  for  growing  Melons  in  frames.  An 
article  on  page  205  of  that  issue  will  be  of  far  greater  use  to  you  than  anything 
we  can  say  in  this  column.  It  can  be  had  from  the  publisher  in  return  for  3i<i. 
in  stamps. 

Weather  in  Staffordshire  CC.  Roberts).— The  insertion  of  the  word 
"  week  "  instead  of  **  month,"  in  your  note  on  page  279,  was,  as  you  suggest,  a 
printer's  error  of  a  nature  so  simple  that  it  was  overlooked.  Though  it  would 
not  mislead,  you  have  done  wall  to  direct  attention  to  the  error,  which  is  thereby 
rectified. 

Destroying  Snails  (anaay.—Then  is  no  way  of  destroying  these  pests 
without  first  catching  them,  and  .heaps  of  bran,  gndnb,  fresh  Cabbage  leaves, 
half  Oranges,  minus  the  pulp,  are  the  different  kinds  of  bait  that  are  used  for 
attracting  them,  these  to  be  examined  a  few  times  after  nightfall  with  the  aid 
of  a  lantern.  Cannot  you  protect  your  Ferns  by  stcmding  the  pots  on  smallor 
pots  inverted  in  saucers  kept  filled  with  water  ?  Snails  we  know  like  moisture, 
but  we  have  never  met  with  any  expert  swimmers,  and  we  have  saved  many 
plants  and  seedlings  by  the  simple  method  indicated. 

Camellias  not  Expanding  (C.  TT.).— We  presume  the  plants  are  in 
tubs  or  pots,  and  in  this  case  we  have  no  doubt  that  either  the  roots  are  torpid 
or  the  soil  is  exhausted.  The  plants  have  simply  many  more  bads  on  them 
than  the  plants  have  strength  to  support,  and  hence  the  non-expansion  of  the 
flowers.  Had  you  removed  a  number  of  the  buds  in  the  autumn,  those  retained 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  opening.  We  are  not,  however,  certain  that  they 
would  have  opened,  because  the  examples  sent  afford  evidence  that  the  plants 
have  been  too  dry  at  some  time,  which  caused  the  petals  to  shrivel  at  the  base, 
and  when  this  occurs  the  flowers  do  not  open  freely.  The  outer  petals,  too, 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  injured  by  frost  or  extreme  damp ;  but  the  initial 
cause  of  the  failure  is  at  the  roots.  Cannot  you  remove  much  of  the  old  soil  and 
add  fresh— half  turfy  loam  that  does  not  contain  lime,  and  half  peat  with  a 
free  admixture  of  sand  and  bonemeal  ?  If  yon  cannot  do  thi»  cover  the  soil 
with  soot,  and  water  Its  virtues  to  the  roots.  A  sprinkling  of  Standen's  manure 
or  bonemeal  would  have  much  the  same  results,  but  yon  really  ought  to  en* 
deavour  to  incite  more  vigorous  root-aotion  by  frash  and  suitable  soil. 

Renovating  Vines  ((?.).— Both  Mr.  Wallls  and  Mr.  Ward  gave  you  good 
advice,  and  you  will  do  well  to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  it.  You  have 
not  *'  tried  our  patience  "  in  reading  your  letter,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  you 
have  so  far  done  what  we  believe  to  be  light ;  but  while  yon  have  told  us  much 
you  have  managed  to  omit  just  what  we  should  like  to  know— namely,  iftte 
new  border  outside  and  the  fxesh  material  inside  ore  reaUy  penneated  with 
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citti  tbe  lenge. 


■nl— (h«t  l>.  In  Uie  willed  kllchsn  pudeo,  mlther  jog  nor  uroue  ilM  can 
bin  uy  •Qbalantiil  nrplni  of  citlicr  firm  nwLs  «  gudeo  Ttnuble*  bx  iKlc, 
ir  tha  (iimUr  ud  itock  be  well  tappUed.     Muy  ownm  ot  smU  girdent 


mUiins  by  corning  tbcni  wllb  Dumun.     Bnt  ud  drougbt  drtrs  tlia  rooU 

tb*  mrfM*.  Semga  ii  good  toi  ererrUilng  yoa  nuns,  bnt  ihonld  not  be  glrea 
to  planli  In  poU  untjl  U;c;  am  roat-boond  ud  BMd  nuT*  inpport  thu  Uw 
Mil  afford*.  Von  moit  ilu  t4it  Cbe  itnngUi  oT  Ibe  liqidd  on  aonu  common 
pluila  In  poU  chit  joa  cui  nSord  lo  Mil.  ud  Cabb*(«i  in  tba  open  iioand. 
befon  iippljiDg  It  to  Vlaee  or  pUntfl  of  tkIu*.  Eewtga  Tulcn  In  ita«ngth  eon- 
ddenbtj,  ud  then  li  oothlng  Ilka  ■  tew  ujierlnMnU  lot  determining  tlw 
qntatloo  ol  lt4  proper  dllntton  (or  7001  porpMc.  It  1*  nlnnbla  tor  alt  Unda  tt 
crope  tbkt  rrqnln  rich  food,  ud  tba  kU  le  tolerabl;  well  drained. 

Oxide  or  Iron  for  RoHi  (JC.,  £iKTjwol)— We  do  not  know  that  m  oui 


!TS 


■rcb  of  cbanilita,  tbit  tba  patali 
laneriaa  han  !•  u  tngradle 
It  helghteru  the  r 


in  oonMderable  qnutJtr- 

at  tha  Bon  Otlllcn  conta 

lion  wblch  abonnda  In  tha  ku  or  ona  or  laa 

ItnpatMM*  In  tbe  cnlCnre  of  Roiea.    I  wonie 

bat  banaadal,  and  un  ahnoit  eonfldant  that 

Sowov.    On  turning  np  tha  hU  lla  femglB< 

■en.    Id  an  nndralnad  Held  adjoining  tha  nonarT  tha  wnbjr  frvqnaDttj  oollacta 

on  Ihn  anrTaca  In  tha  form  of  a  thick  brown  liquid,  Ilka  »  mocb  nM,  wblcfa  [a 

eoTerad  hen  and  tbare  witb  a  film,  on  which  the  akj  1>  dMiocttr  mirrored. 

When  the  aoU  In  thia  nnnerrlihoed  or  forked*  tbe  npld  locreaaa  of  growth  of 

Tegetatlon  la  itrlking  beyond  meaaure,     ThIa  practice  la  known  (o  pnmote 

growtb  Id  all  Bolla,  bot  tha  extent  to  which  It  doea  bo  here  la,  I  think,  doe  to 

pemlcbua  to  Tagalabia  lire  Into  one  favourable  to  lu  developorimt."    Wa  hare 

be  glad  to  bear  from  them  oo  tbe  nbject.    Bui  we  know  that  aome  aolla  eon. 

BoU  -ba  ascertained  before  any  appllcatlona  of  thli  natnre  are  made. 


ClematU  dTTboaa  ( If.  J.  JTO-— Ai  w 

Clematla,  we  gliB  It  (Og-Tl)  m  It  will  India  . .      .  ._ 

TObal  deacrlpUoB.      Tba  Bowen  an  tmall,  white,  and  pcndoloni 


H  alUpUoI  hinii  and  at«  prcdaad  Inalj  at  tbe  polnCa  of  tba 


Fig.  T4.-C 
.    Tlia  trcdoa  la  related  to  C.  caljdna,  ai 


g  price,  forgetting  that  In  the  majorllj  of  caac*  two 
pnmu  bare  to  be  made  brfon  Iba  noetablH  reach  Um  eoniumar.  except  In  tlM 
caae  of  a  nnaU  local  demud.  and  then  the  aelUng  prlns  an  uaDalljr  low.  It 
»onr  tmlt  treea  are  In  a  folly  ptodoctlTe  etata  Jon  maj'  perliapa  dnrtng  acme 
Teaia  baia  •  litUa  fmlt  to  apara;  and  foa  maT  poarfblr  ralae  afcwbandicda 
el  TDj  aulf  LeUooei  planted  In  tba  antomn  doae  to  tboea  walla  wUeb  hm 
a  warn  aapact,  and  ■nt]  aarlj  Fotatoea  mai  ba  oWalned  nub  In  tba  lime  way. 
It  yon  can  get  each  cropa  ai  tbeae  ready  a  tew  dayi  betora  the  markela  an  waU 
aoppUad  yoo  will  and  the  adTutage  of  onhMKed  price*.  By  working  on  Uila 
prinolpk— (bat  la,  tnmlng  any  apedal  natural  adraatage*  that  yonr  (■>d*>> 


'  gtaat  porUon  "  of  aoipliia  pcodoD 


le  for  Ton  to  hi 


TarletleathatmcaedbeitlD  tbeaoll.andgrow  theaeaidnaifaly.  IfyoncooU 
obtain,  wy,  if  tooa  t*  llyati'i  FmlMc,  or  (  ton*  of  Magnum  Boanm  par  half 
acre,  yon  wonid  do  Tery  welL  II  yon  Intn  M  page  71  o<  tba  Joomal,  tba  laaa 
ot  July  frth,ie«t,  yon  wlU  And  tbe  raoord  ol  aonvot  UMromMr  ol  twlMtha 
wdgbtwehaTalDdlcated.and  tbemannia  IhaCwaauaedinpnidDcincil.  TUa, 
bowcTer,  WH  qnlte  an  nnnioal  yield.    In  growing  PoUtoc*  or  anytblng alai  la 


'.,  8Mrrrfi.-~K  tiellla  ol  atonl  wl 
lOM.  neionicoycriDg  the  bouae front  with Portlai 

be  wlraa  am  ba  fMl«nad  to  then  atteclt  I*  pitfl 

leet.    Slrsln  Ibe  win  diagonally  as  aa  to  mate 

. , entlon  la  probably  Ugnitmm  cailae«un.o(  1  dl 

impact,  and  nry  neat  habit  of  growtb,  bnt  for  tbe  beauty  of 


tban  inera       "^  ^^^"  appearance  LIgnatrum  Japonlcuni  la  decidedly  prcf 
l^a^  th^       ^B™  I*^  f^  ^  ■^'°"  anoagVlfacthe  pannauut  bealth  anil 


,        D  baTo  eight  pli 

order  tbey  are  named— Lonfoera  Seinaia,  the  iweeteat  of  alt  Honey*aekki ; 
UgMmm  Japonlotmi  ( Japanaaa  Prliet),  Jaanlnon  offlclBala  (Wblte  JiamlB*. 
T«ry  fragrant),  bcallonla  maoulbh  LoolMra  bracbypoda.  almoit  aa  tweet  aa 
L.  flainoaa,  DnbHla  Dandnll,  Jaamlnnm  nndUtoram  {Yallaw  JaamlBa,  Oowarlnc 
lnwlnt«r  and  early  tprlng^.  and  Cainolbna  rigid ui,  quit"  '    -' '■  '"  — 


and  early  eprlng),  ai 

lanaHkir  ilowan.    One.  tbree,  in, awTHnu'itedecldnc 
with  tbom  alternately  an  eimgiaan .    Let  tbe  growth  m 

poealble  In  rich  acU  ivrt  fact  dsop  and  wide,  aod  He  tJu 

tain  water,  wblch  I*  apt  to  acenmolate  about  (be  found* 

Toi>-dT**Blna  tor  Haloni  (W,  /.).— Soil  Ktoi 


lid,  judlcknialy  ai^Uad  aa 


H  and  atnngth,  ba  na 


Jenaely  '^'"'•^^P^ 

■b  growth  aod  beaoty 
it  carefully  aa  aooa  aa 

lou  at  bnikUDfi. 

d  tw-drcanng  to  uj 

warily,  alao  ViHa  and 

ancb'Uka  gam  (aadan. 


In  Andalnela  ud  G 
to  bare  been  cull 
Cbaltta  Botanic  G 
hardy,  howerer.  It 

ObrrMntbemnm  CrlmaOB  Velvet  and  Xlas  of  Crlmioni  (Sr- 


d  brighter  In  colour,  Crlma 


will  need  to  be  naad  witb  it  iw  applying  u, ^ — 

plutaare  growing  freely  and  *atielactorlly  they  iroolre  no  nch  topdieaiinga, 
and  It  la  not  until  pota  and  borden  ate  crowded  with  roola  and  the  aoil  nrtlilly 
ubaoated  that  aailatanoa  In  tba  form  Indlcalsd  can  be  proHtabiy  apjdled.  In 
all  probaUlity  yonr  preparation  will  need  to  be  mliad  with  tbite  time*  Ita  bnik 
of  aoil,  aod  perh^n  more.  Thia  im  *  point  yoD  can  caally  detemlne  by  a  few 
almpls  ciperimente  oo  planU  In  pota  and  gaidsi  CTope. 

If MDM  or  rmlta  if.  J.).— Cobham. 

NaniM  of  FlanU  <A .  Jf.j.—Tbo  FHmdla  b  F.  acotlaa,  aod  tbe  Narelvii 
la  N.  minor.    (/.  awlli).— Coijdalla  b  "  " ' ■>— '— --^ 


{it.  B.  £.).— A  tew  daya  after  ycnr  I 
nr  ahoold  be  pot  on  it.    Judging  fro 


B  thtnk  la  IBflt)  it  waa  laid  of  It,  tliit  u  It  did  not  "  incurre  nry  cloaely  It 
«red  Ita  colour  well."    We  haia  had  partially  lEcoxred  flowm,  thongh  we 

t  we  ha^  BHn  BPTeral  that  could  not  haTO  been  aicloded  from  *  atand  of 
leied  bioomi ;  they  were,  howerer,  too  aroali.  Xing  of  Crimaooj.  on  the  oon- 
ly,  we  do  not  think  pouible  lo  prodoce  v-ith  lncl1rTl^l  pctoU,  nor  hare  wa 


u  King  ol  the  Crinu 


ba  deetroyed.    We  hare  tiad  no  Doniplaltit  from  tbe  cultliator  yon  name. 


Curranla,Blaeg..  laieTe  V  V  VI 

H        Bed....  laleTa  0  0  0  • 

Win doieu  0  0  11  I 

Fllbarta ft.  0  «  *   I 
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ENSILAGE. 
iContiniiei  from  page  SSS.") 
IH  opening  thli  subject  we  rem&rked  that  it  wu  of  aneient 
SMge.  PiofeatOT  Thorold  Bogen  bu,  howeTor,  lately  glren  uifor* 
mAtitm  on  the  antiqiiitj  ot  the  silo,  and  tn  u  article  in 
"  MacmillBQ'a  UBguine,"  OLja,  "  It  i*  plain  that  it  was  known 
Are  centniie*  befon  our  eia."  It  ia  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Eniipldee,  and  deKribed  by  nearly  all  the  LaUn  writen  on  agri- 
enltnra.  There  ii  no  doubt  the  nse  of  It  wat  known  to  the  Jewl 
in  the  time  ol  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  or  at  any  rate  w  lar  aa  it 
nlated  to  the  atonge  of  grain  In  pits.  Coming  down  to  onr  lime 
Bnmaby,  in  hii  oelebrated  "  Side  to  KhiTa,"  mmtiona  that  the 
Kraie  in  the  Steppee  of  Buna  w»«  preMrred  for  winter  lue,  being 
bniied  in  the  earth,  Aa  we  hare  before  rtated,  it  is  a  general 
practice  in  America  to  lednce  the  forage  of  any  kind  into  the 
state  of  chaff  before  patting  into  the  silo,  aa  it  packs  and  may  be 
trodden  closer.  Onr  own  opinion,  however,  is  that  in  this  conntiy 
It  is  nally  neoeaaaiy  only  in  the  case  of  Indian  Com,  Soigam,  and 
one  or  two  other  coarse- stalked  anbetances,  for  the  extra  cost  of 
labonr  entailed  will  prove  enormotia ;  and  satiatactoiy  leinlta 
having  been  obtained  in  this  coantry  with  whole  gnus  and  other 
haulm  or  forage  withoot  chafflng,  we  think  it  may  be  well  to  pro- 
ceed en  that  basis,  and  that  onr  forage  may  also  be  placed  tn  the 
silo  In  either  a  wet  or  dry  state  jost  aa  It  may  be  cnt  and  bronght 
from  the  field  ;  for  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  read  a  paper 
at  the  Botley  and  Sonth  Hants  Farmera'  Cinb,  Ur.  F.  Wlllan, 
says,  "  Fits  were  filled  last  year,  either  wholly  or  partially,  with 
grass  cnt  and  carried  in  the  rain.  I  have  seen  myseU  a  pit  which 
was  so  parUall;  filled,  and  I  could  detect  no  difference  In  the 


Ttiere  can  be  no  donbt  bnt  ensilage  in  the  chaff  slato  will  be 
more  easily  removed  fnnn  the  ailo  tban  compreaed  grass  or  other 
foddn  in  the  micnt  condition,  and  likewise  be  more  easily  mixed 
with  other  food  ;  bat  tbe  whole  enailage  can  be  readUy  cnt  down 
by  the  hay  knife  as  required  for  nse,  and  not  disturb  or  expose  the 
lemaining  portion  aa  when  in  chaff.  We  must  now  refer  to  com- 
parative value  of  eniilage  tor  feeding  dairy  cows,  fattiog  cattle, 
horses,  and  aheep  with  dry  food  and  fodder,  or  anch  as  hay,  meal, 
cake  or  bran,  &&  We,  however,  anticipated  that  more  beneficial 
results  from  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  than  other  stock,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  onr  idea.  We  have  before  na  a  statement  made  by  a 
gentleman  on  Lord  Walsingham's  estate,  who  took  for  an  experi- 
mental purpose  five  pedigree  shorthorns  which  had  been  fed  daily 
with  6  Ihg.  of  crashed  Oats  and  3  tbs.  of  bran,  mixed  with  chaff 


composed  of  two-thirds  Barley  straw  and  one-third  hay.  He  eayp, 
"  The  five  aoimals  yielded  on  December  10:h  sixty-eight  quarts  oC 
milk,  which  the  lactomeier  showed  containeii  12°  of  cream.  We 
commeoced  feeding  with  ensilage  on  December  1 1th  ;  besides  the 
ensilage  and  cbsff  tlie  OaCa  end  braa  were  given  as  before  in  each 
instance.  It  must  now  be  observed  that  on  December  Hlh,  three 
days  after  the  ensilage  was  first  given,  the  milk  had  increased  by 
two  quarts,  with  a  nse  oE  1°  of  cream,  This  went  on  until  ttie 
20th.  On  the  2lBt  tbe  cows  gave  serenty-one  quarts  of  mitk,  wilh 
II'  of  cream — another  rise  oE  1°.  New  year's  day  broaght  ua 
aeventy-six  quarts  and  16°  of  cream.  Oa  the  Gth  aud  6lh  the 
increase  continued  ;  so  that  on  January  10th,  when  the  test  ended, 
the  record  was  the  same  as  on  the  Sth,  when  eighty'two  quarts  of 
milk  <rith  16°  of  cream  were  obtained.  It  will  therefore  be  seen, 
that  although  in  the  middle  of  winter  the  mouth's  trial  when  con- 
cluded, the  milk  return  had  been  nised  by  fourteen  qoarts  per 
day  and  the  quality  oE  the  cream  to  the  remarkable  extent  of  4°, 
Another  trial  !□  America  is  reporlad  from  an  American  paper. 
Tie  Cultivator  and  Cmintry  Oenlleman,  In  November  and 
December  four  milch  cows  were  selected  ;  two  of  them  were  fed 
on  ensiWe  for  twenty-one  days,  and  the  other  two  were  fed  on 
dried  fodder  wet!  cured,  and  both  being  tbe  produce  of  tbe  same 
field  and  part  of  the  same  crop.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one  days 
the  cowa  were  changed,  and  those  fed  on  eosilage  were  now  fed 
OD  fodder  and  vice  verti.  Daring  Ibis  teat  each  cow,  whether  on 
eneilage  or  dried  fodder,  received  1  lb.  of  Indian  commeal,  lit.  of 
wheat  brao,  sod  1}  lb.  oFoilmeal  at  each  feed  night  and  morning. 
Each  cow  bad  all  tbe  enailage  or  dried  fodder  they  would  eat  The 
cows  were  fed,  watered,  and  milked  at  the  same  hour  each  day. 
The  results  In  milk  and  bolter  cbnmed  tbeietrom  were : — 


BniQuflUh 
Ditsdlodda 


Incmaed  produce  tiom  «e 


Ucet  of  onr  readers  will  think  It  important  to  ascertain  the 
aotnal  difleienoe  between  ensilage  and  liay,  aud  on  this  matter 
we  find  an  excellent  analysis  by  Hr.  Francis  Sutton,  the  analyst 
to  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agrtoultiire,  and  was  aa  ti^owa : — 


No.1. 

.^%. 

s.'r 

BniUxn 

llJl 
lOJS 

II 

sojs 

stisi 

^^^aC-f^TTr^. 

luwguiCMidmliisnlinilta 

IWJK 

IWUW 

mao 

100.00 

After  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  soluble  albuminoids  or 
fleah-formen  are,  together  with  the  digestible  fibre,  so  muoh  more 
largely  present  in  the  ensilage  than  in  tbe  hay,  he  saya  :  "  These 
facts  are  of  great  importance,  and  well  worth  attention  by  atock- 
feeders,  as  it  ia  evident  that  tbe  occurrence  of  these  nutritions  con- 
stitoenta  in  a  really  soluble  form  is  so  mnch  laboor  of  mastication 
and  digestion  saved  to  the  animals  that  are  fed  on  such  food  aa 
compued  with  dry  hay.  It  ia  abundantly  evident,  eo  far  as  theae 
analyses  can  show,  that  the  silo  has  produced  a  succulent  easiiy 
difjestibte  food,  foil  of  aroma  and  natrition,  from  a  very  poor 
quality  of  grass.  Several  ezperimenta  show  Ibat  fatting  bullocks 
also  prove  the  advantage  of  ensilage  if  a  fair  portion  of  dry  food, 
snch  as  crushed  Oats,  Barley,  or  bran.  Is  given  with  it," 

We  hare  yet  another  valuable  practical  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  feeding  sheep  with  ensila^,  but  especially  ewes,  both 
before  and  immediately  after  lambing ;  and  when  we  come  to 
consider  that  in  tbe  winter  months  how  Injuriooa  root  food  often 
proves  tea  feeding  pregnant  ewe*,  it  ia  likely  to  prove  in  the 
fntnre  what  we  had  always  hoped  for  and  desired  in  anch  cases,  to 
find  a  vegetable  food  equally  valuable,  or  nearly  so,  to  succnlrnt 
autumn  grass.  In  accordauce  with  these  ideas  we  find  Mr.  H. 
Woods  stating  in  a  lecture  given  by  him  before  the  Way  land  Agri- 
cnltonl  Association,  that  Hr.  Tbos.  Oaytord  of  Wiotham,  near 
Thetford,  carried  out  a  trial  of  feeding  with  ensilage  on  tiea  in- 
lamb  ewes,  ose  of  which  had  previonsly  been  a  very  bad  milker, 
and  saya,  "  1  am  glad  to  report  the  e&ect  of  the  ensilage  food 
on  the  milk  of  the  ewea  is  most  decided,  and  tbe  ewes  gave  an 
abundance  of  rich  milk,  which  was  of  a  golden  colour  and  as  rich- 
looking  as  if  it  came  from  the  udder  of  a  fresh-calved  Aldemey 
cow.  And  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  ewe  which  had 
always  giren  so  little  milk  on  her  previous  lambinga  improved  so 
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mnch  under  ensilage  food  as  to  gire  as  much  as  any  ewe  in  the 
general  flock."  In  conclusion  we  must  observe  that  various  great 
authorities  have  given  some  statements  of  their  opinions  as  to  the 
probable  valae  of  ensilage,  none  being  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
Amongst  them  are  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  with  other 
celebrated  chemists  abroad,  but  their  evidence  and  opinions  are 
of  a  too  lengthened  character  for  our  columns  on  the  present 
occasion ;  we  have  therefore  chosen  that  our  paper  should  only 
bear  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  practical  value  of  ensilage  to 
the  home  farmer  up  to  the  present  time.  There  is,  however,  a 
large  and  important  future  before  us,  in  which  a  much  greater 
number  than  have  yet  appeared  will  display  their  intelligence  and 
researches  into  the  subject  of  ensilage  both  of  agriculturists, 
chemists,  and  others  at  home  and  abroad,  which^we  hope  to  notice 
on  a  future  occasion. 

WORK  ON  THB  HOME  PABM. 

Bone  Labour. — Horses  have  lately  received  little  hindrance  in  the 
work  and  tillage  required  for  both  Potatoes  and  Barley  as  well  as 
Whi^e  Oats.  We  must,  however,  call  speoial  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  seed  time  for  Barley.  We  like  to  till  the  land  into  a  fine  and 
imlveriaed  surface  for  Barley,  but  do  not  expect  a  good  malting  sample 
if  the  seed  is  drilled  later  than  the  14th  of  April,  nor  if  the  land  is 
deep  and  loamy  and  in  too  high  condition,  especially  after  roots  fed 
off  by  sheep  eating  cake,  Ac,  bat  still  there  in  eome  safeguard  In 
drilling  2^  bushels  per  acre  at  11  inches  apart  between  the  lines.  On 
one  of  the  best  conducted  farms  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  range  of 
chalk  hills  (reaching  from  the  eastern  counties  down  to  Devonshire) 
all  the  corn  was  drilled  at  12  inches,  but  especially  upen  the  white 
and  shallow  hillsides  near  the  downs.  Capital  malting  Bam|>les  of 
Barley  had  been  produced  on  this  system  for  the  long  period  of 
forty  years,  during  which  had  observed  the  cultivation,  ana  on  con- 
tiguous forms  the  com  drilled  at  7  inches  seldom  yield  a  malting 
sample.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  sow.  the  White  Canadian  or  White 
Victoria  sort  instead  of  Barley  on  good  tillage  after  the  20th  of  April, 
for  in  the  year  1868  we  had  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  com- 
parative result  of  the  advantage  of  growing  these  early  varieties  of 
White  Oats,  especially  the  Canadian,  in  preference  to  Barley.  Part  of 
a  field  being  cropped  vrith  Barley  and  part  with  these  White  Oats 
the  land  being  previously  treated  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
was  sown  at  the  same  time,  at  harvest  the  Oats  were  ripe  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Barley.  Upon  threshing  the  crops  the  Oats  yielded 
eighteen  sacks  per  acre,  and  weighed  45  lbs.  per  bushel,  while  the 
Barley  only  gave  nine  sacks  per  acre  of  thin  inferior  grain.  Both 
samples  of  com  were  sold  in  the  same  market  on  the  same  day  at 
288.  6<2.  per  quarter.  The  value  of  the  Oat  straw  as  fodder  was  much 
greater  than  the  Barley  straw.  The  result  of  this  comparative  crop 
added  to  our  former  experience  in  the  matter  quite  aecided  us  in 
giving  up  the  culture  of  Barley  on  loamy  land  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. We  had  noticed  for  some  yearn  previously  and  heard  many 
farmers  complain  that  they  could  not  grow  the  Barley  so  good  in 
sample  as  formerly  even  on  kind  soils  well  adapted  for  its  cnlture. 
This  arises  in  our  opinion  from  two  or  more  causes — first,  Barley  will 
not  bear  excessive  manuring  on  any  soil,  but  we  fear  that  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  crop  eyery  four  years  has  much  to  do  with  the  ill 
success  complained  of. 

Hcoid  Labour, — ^The  men  will  be  employed  in  cutting  and  stripping 
oak  timber,  the  women  in  setting  up  bark  to  the  poles.  But  we 
advise  the  home  fanner  or  stewud  to  use  ecjual  caution  in  cutting 
and  clearing  Oaks  amongst  the  ornamental  timber  in  parkland  pas- 
tures, for  unless  to  the  practised  eye  it  is  yeiy  difficult  to  estimate 
the  exact  result  of  removing  certain  trees  until  they  are  down ; 
mistakes  are  often  made  in  this  way,  but  as  they  cannot  be  set  up 
again  the  mistake  is  irreparable.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  many 
parks  in  various  districts  so  crowded  with  timber  that  it  is  more  like 
coppice  land,  and  the  pasture  for  want  of  sun  and  air  becomes  sour 
and  unprofitable ;  and  it  is  farther  objectionable,  for  it  is  useless  for 
gentlemen  to  say  we  have  magnificent  ^es  in  our  park  if  they  are 
hidden  by  a  crowd  of  unsightly  growth. 

Live  Stock, — On  the  vale  farms  the  young  lambs,  whether  Downs  or 
Long-wools,  will  now  feel  the  effects  of  the  late  frosty  weather  which 
reduced  an  early-looked-for  crop  into  a  later  one,  for  the  Bye  and 
Grass  in  the  water  meadows  were  so  severely  checked  in  growth  that 
they  are  later  for  feeding  than  usual ;  still  there  is  generally,  where 
due  care  has  been  taken,  either  some  Swedish Tamipe  still  left,  or  other- 
wise, which  is  better,  some  of  the  Oolden  Tankard  l£an^ld.  The  latter 
is  the  best  for  spring  food,  as  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  con- 
tained makes  them  not  only  fattening  food,  but  if  fed  in  moderation 
with  Bean  or  Barleymeal  is  not  likely  to  scour  the  animals  either  of 
ewes  or  lambs.  The  only  thing  against  Mangold  for  wether  lambs  or 
tegs  is  that  they  produce  stoppage  of  urine  for  lambs  in  high  condition 
at  milf  growth.  On  some  farms  stubble  Turnips  are  grown  instead  of 
Bye,  to  be  hurdled  off  just  as  they  oome  into  bloom.  The  hybrid 
Scotch  variety  is  used  for  the  purpose,  and  they  stand  the  winter  well 
and  bloom  later.  The  lambs  ranningjorward  eat  off  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  and  do  remarkably  well.  The  roots,  although  only  small, 
are  passed  through  the  cutter  for  ewes  mixed  with  otke  caxemeal, 
both  ewes  and  lambs  going  out  daily  into  the  water  meadows  or  early 


Italian  Rye  Grass.  After  the  Rye  or  stubble  Turnips  are  fed  the 
land  is  ploaghed  and  worked  fine  and  drilled  with  Mangold  seed  and 
superphosphate  without  other  manure,  for  when  the  roots  are  fed 
and  tne  stalks,  d:c.,  remaining  are  ploughed  in  after  cake  feeding  the 
land  usually  produces  a  full  crop  of  Mangold.  All  milking  dairies 
will  now  have  a  large  portion  of  the  cows  dropping  their  calves  at  this 
time,  and  with  well-bred  stock  the  calves  are  valuable,  especially  of 
the  Devon,  Hereford,  or  Devon  and  Shorthomed  cross,  to  go  on  and 
suckle  for  veal,  and  they  are  usually  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  for  the 
dairyman  gets  rid  of  them  at  a  few  days  or  a  week  old^  except  a  few 
heifer  calves  from  the  best  milking  cows  to  save  for  the  increase  of 
his  own  dairy  stock. 


East  Lessons  02r  Dairying.— This  is  the  title  of  a  very  useful 
little  4<2^amphlet  by  the  Bey.  Canon  Bagot,  LL.D.,  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  k  Son,  London  and  Dublin,  who  laboon  so 
oommendably  in  improving  the  dairy  industry,  in  Ireland  especially. 
A  significant  hint  lias  prominence  on  the  title  page  of  this  manual — 
namely,  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  now  paying  £14,000,000 
per  annum,  or  £88,000  daily,  for  foreign  butter.  The  foUowine  subjecta 
are  treatea  in  the  pamphlet  in  a  brief  dear  manner : — ^The  dairy, 
cows,  milk  and  milking,  cream  and  cream-setting.  lAvel's  separator, 
churning,  colouring  of  butter,  butter  worker,  salting  and  packing, 
calf-rearing,  winter  dairying,  and  dairy  accounts.  Landed  proprietoca 
and  clergymen  might  well  bring  this  concise  and  usefal  manual  to 
the  notice  of  the  farmers  and  cow-keepers  of  their  districts  with 
mutual  advantage.  It  is  a  miniature  text-book  on  the  important 
subject  on  which  it  treats. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Mustard  in  Fields  (,A.  W^  attmx^.—Thb  best  time  for  sowliig  White 
Moatard  as  a  field  crop  is  the  end  of  March  or  beffinnJng  of  ApriL  liie  land 
should  be  dean  and  worked  fine,  aleo  manursd  with  1  owt.  of.  oitmle  of  aote 
and  8  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  per  acre  ;  SO  lbs.  of  seed  wlU  be  snfflctmt 
for  an  acre  sown  with  Bennett's  broadcast  seed  barrow.  For  a  hdl  account  of 
the  cultivation,  uses,  Lct  of  this  crop  we-  recommend  you  to  obtaia'  the  b^ck 
number  of  Uiis  Journal  dated  October  9th,  1879. 

Cream  Cbeese  ilnquirer^.^K  first-rate  article  may  be  made  from  a 
quart  of  cream,  to  which  add  a  pint  of  new  milk.  Then  warm  it  in  hoi 
water  to  about  90^^  Fahr.,  and  add  a  tablespoonfol  of  ordinary  rennet.  Let 
it  stand  tai  it  thickens.  It  should  then  be  broken  dightly  with  a  ^Mxm 
and  placed  in  a  frame  acoordinir  to  size  reqoired^aboat  8  Incbas  sqnsrs  is 
Qflual,  and  4  inches  deep,  in  which  a  flue  canvas  cloth  has  been  placed ;  and 
then  it  shoold  be  praased  sliffhtly  with  a  weight.  Let  it  stand  for  twdve 
hours,  after  which  it  may  be  lifted  out  and  replaced  in  a  fine  mndin  doth 
over  which  a  little  salt  has  been  powdered.  In  a  day  or  two  it  is  fit  for  uaei. 
Or  the  cheese  may  be  enveloped  in  small  stiaw  or  mrii  mats  attc  being 
powdered  with  salt. 
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RlMATlKia. 

Ist—Haiy  at  first ;  dry,  fair,  a&d  calm. 
Snd.— White  frost  in  early  morning ;  ibie,  bright^  warm  day. 
Srd.— Fine  and  dear  early ;  8  A.1C.  thiok  fog,  and  dack  till  about  10  AJL,  after- 
wards fine,  bright,  and  mild. 
4th.— Ha^  and  dull  at  first ;  fine,  warm  d  i    very  [calm. 
6th.— Fine  and  warm ;  wind  in  erening. 
eth.—Flne  and  bright ;  cold  N.E.  wind. 
7th.— Fine  and  bright^  bat  cold. 

The  past  week  has  been  remarkable  for  the  extremely  high  temperatures  by 
day,  the  maxima  averaging  83*6^  against  4»'tP  last  week,  and  4arY*  the 
befora.  The  nights  have  remained  oool ;  in  fact  the  avenge  mlnimam  this 
has  been  86-9°,  and  in  the  week  ending  January  6th  it  was  48*S<^.  Of 
from  these  remarks  it  follows  that  the  weather  has  been  Tcry  trying,  the  daily 
range  aTeraging  98^,  and  being  on  the  Snd  more  than  88**.  The  barometer  has 
been  very  high,  and  there  has  been  no  rain.~0.  J.  BTMOIVB. 


Chliwlok  and  Tomham  Oreeo  BpilDg  Show. 
4TII  BUHStT  UTSn  BAlTDt. 


A  GOOD  TIME   COMING. 

^0  persons  in  a  hypochondriacal  &ame  of 
C      mind  the  words  of  our  heading  may  have 
|5     a  mocking  sound,  but  to  those  of  san- 
r     gnine  temperament  they  will  be  inspiring. 
•      We  do  not  claim  to   belong  to  either 
^      section,  being  neither  predispoeed  to  de- 
pression nor  nndue  elation,  but  endsavonr 
to  survey  calmly  the   ci}^umBt&nceB  that 
.r  on  the  matters  in  which  we  with  our  readera 
„„  interested.     Dark  days  have  been  experi- 
enced by  many.     Seven  years  of  leanness  of  the 
land  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  have  exercised 
an  nntoward  inflnence  on  the  indaatry  of  horticulture ; 
but  have  we  not  hope  that  we  are  on  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  future,  and  that  the   "good  time"   that  hd 
many  have  waited  for  so  long  and  as  yet  bo  hopelessly 
IB  nearer  than  it  was  a  year  ago  ? 

The  past  winter  haa  been  less  unfavourable  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  than  several  of  those  immediately 
preceding  it ;  and  the  present  spring,  though  it  has 
been  marked  by  cold  wave  of  pronounced  intensity, 
may  yet  have  happy  results.  The  dry  keen  winds  have 
punfied  the  soil  and  rendered  it  amenable  to  working, 
while  the  low  temperatures  may  prove  the  salvation  of 
the  fmit  crops,  and  we  may  yet  have  a  golden  harvest. 
So  it  may  be  in  the  more  important  products  of  the  field. 
With  a  bountiful  yield  of  grain — and  we  think  there 
have  never  been  recorded  nine  bad  harvests  in  succes- 
sion— the  whole  aspect  of  tbiugs  would  be  altered  and 
marvellously  improved. 

Horticnlturally  speaking  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
of  increased  prosperi^,  t^bongh  they  may  not  be  per- 
ceived alike  by  all.  There  may  be,  and  we  fear  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  case  that  there  must  be,  some  who  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  past  too  keenly ;  but  taking  a  wide 
view  of  the  subject,  there  is  nudeniable  evidence  of  a 
better,  firmer,  brisker  tone  prevailing.  The  past  plant- 
ing season  has  been  one  of  the  best  on  record :  it  is, 
indeed,  questionable  if  there  has  ever  been  a  period 
daring  i^ch  the  planting  of  trees  nsefnl  and  orna- 
mental, including  deciduous  and  flowering  shrubs,  has 
been  so  extensive  as  the  one  just  dosing.  In  the  seed 
trade,  which  is  of  greater  magnitude  than  many  sup- 
pose, we  have  evidence  that  business  has  never  been 
BO  brisk  before  as  dnring  the  present  season,  wliile  the 
sale  of  plants  and  flowers  is  certainly  increasing.  Indi- 
vidual purchases  may  possibly  not  be  so  large  as  of  old, 
but  the  number  of  cultivators  is  becoming  greater  every 
year,  and  plants  and  flowers  appear  to  be  more  and 
more  appreciated  as  necessary  adornments  of  homes 
and  individuals. 


The  forei^  trade  in  cut  flowers  and  popular  decora- 
tire  plants  is  now  immense  and  growing,  a  greater 
aggregate  amount  being  invested  in  the  wares  of 
the  horticulturist  than  was  ever  invested  before.  The 
demand  for  large  plants  because  they  are  large  is  less 
marked  than  formerly ;  but  for  anything  of  ppecial 
merit  and  rarity  purchasers  are  readily  found,  and 
sums  given  that  were  unheard  of  in  the  "  good  old 
times."  When  we  find  two  plants  realising  nearly  £400 
at  a  public  auction,  as  was  the  case  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  sale  rooms  of  Messrs.  Stevens — namely,  Cattleya 
Triame  Osmani  215  guineas,  and  C.  T.  Dodsoni  186 
guineas,  and  a  piece  of  a  plant,  as  a  piece  of  the  fbnner 
did,  realising  107  guineas,  we  can  hardly  think  we  are 
living  in  the  dark  days  of  horticulture. 

We  are  compelled  to  add,  and  we  do  so  with  regret, 
that  the  prospects  of  trade  are  better  than  those  of 
gardeners.  We  could  tell  of  five  hundred  worthy  and 
competent  men  now  either  out  of  employment  or  wait- 
ing in  nurseries  for  engagements.  It  is  well  that  this 
fact,  for  a  fact  it  unquestionably  is,  should  be  widely 
known,  as  it  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  preventing 
hasty  action  in  relinquishing  a  charge  lightly.  A  safe 
course  is  to  move  slowly  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  better 
to  endure  now  than  to  suffer  afterwards. 

We  know  of  only  one  remedy  for  this  great  excess 
of  gardeners,  and  that  is  the  employment  of  more  bona 
fide  labourers  in  gardens  instead  of  encouragmg  and 
training  so  many  young  men  to  make  cuttings  and 
water  plants.  This  would  be  better  for  all — for  the 
young  men  themselves,  who  would  find  more  lucrative 
employment ;  for  employers,  who  by  encouraging  local 
labour  would  improve  their  districts ;  while  the  bone  and 
sinew  would  be  kept  at  home  instead  of  migrating  to 
towns,  too  often  to  find  worse  homes  than  in  their  native 
villages.  This,  the  plethora  of  gardeners,  is  the  one 
defect  in  the  otherwise  good  promise  of  horticulture  in 
the  future,  for  the  industry,  we  are  constrained  to  think, 
is  entering  on  on  era  of  prosperity  at  home  and  abroad. 


BBDDING-OUT. 

Thk  season  for  bedding-out  will  soon  arrive,  and  it 
is  well  to  have  things  in  order  before  commencing. 
Some  gardeners  do  not  decide  what  they  are  going  to 
have  in  the  beds  until  the  plants  are  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  then  they  find  tiiey  have  less  than  was 
anticipated.  A  gardener  ought  to  know  in  the  previous 
autumn  what  the  beds  will  contain  for  the  following 
summer,  with  the  number  of  plants  required  for  each  bed, 
and  then  inoonvenience  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  few  hints  on  the  planting  of  beds  may  be  of  use 
to  young  gardeners.  I  daresay  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty,  if  set  to  plant  a  round  bed,  would  go  to  the 
middle  of  the  bed  first,  which  is  wrong,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  a  perfect  bed  is  produced  if  commenced  in  that 
way.  If  a  bed  is  planted  properly  it  will  keep  a  good 
shape.  It  must  be  always  remembered  that  sufficient 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  bed  to  cover  it  entirely,  so 
that  no  bare  earth  is  seen  from  the  centre  to  the  edge. 
I  know  many  young  men  tiiink  that  bedding  plants 
will  do  anyhow ;  (xt  if  they  see  a  good  flower  garden 
the  expression  is,  "  We  have  not  time  to  bother 
after  the  beds  as  you  do ;"  but  it  really  takes  no  more 
time  (only  forethought)  to  plant  a  bed  well  than 
improperly.  Many  flower  gardens  look  unsatisfactory 
through   he  seastm  owing  to  their  being  planted  too 


.—Vol.  TL,  Twan  sniM. 


K«.  latl^Toi.  uax.  Old  sbbih. 
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hurriedly.  I  was  once  remarking  how  bad  some  of  the 
plants  were  looking  through  being  put  out  too  early, 
and  was  answered,  "  Oh,  we  have  not  the  time  like 
you ;  we  want  to  get  ours  done,"  when  they  had  not  a 
twentieth  part  so  much  to  do  as  we  had.  But  those 
are  the  expressions  we  always  hear  when  there  are 
failures  through  carelessness. 

When  planting  a  round,  oval,  or  any  other  shape,  mark 
out  the  distance  from  the  side  of  the  bed  to  where  the 
edging  plants  are  supposed  to  finish  ;  about  18  inches 
is  a  good  distance,  as  that  allows  a  double  row  of  edging 
plants.  Then  draw  a  line  round  the  bed,  and  in  that 
line  place  the  first  row  of  plants.  Plant  the  Pelargo- 
niums slantingly,  as  that  causes  them  to  grow  more 
compactly.  After  the  first  row  is  planted  work  round 
with  the  next  row,  and  so  on  until  the  centre  of  the 
bed  is  reached,  finishing  off  so  that  the  bed  does  not 
have  a  pointed  appearance.  All  edging  plants  except 
Centaureas  and  those  of  a  dwarf  habit  do  best  when 
they  are  laid  sideways,  as  they  are  more  easily  pegged 
down.  In  carpet  beds  the  design  must  be  drawn  firat, 
then  place  in  the  plants  as  most  convenient  to  the 
workman. — ^A.  Yoxtng. 


DISBUDDING  PEACHES. 


1  do  not  know  i£  Mr.  Taylor  has  practised  the  system  of 
disbudding  Peaches  or  other  trained  trees  as  soon  as  the  buds 
can  be  detected  and  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or 
finger  nail.  I  have  addpted  this  method  for  many  years  past, 
often  leaving  only  two  shoots — one  at  the  top  to  lead  up  the 
sap,  and  the  other  at  the  base,  which  is  cloeely  and  evenly 
trained-in  to  supply  froit-bearing  wood  the  following  season. 
However,  I  never  made  it  u  rule  to  remove  or  retain  any  given 
number  of  shoots,  but  always  have  made  it  a  point  to  nave 
little  denuding  of  wood  or  foliage  during  the  swelling  or 
matnration  of  the  fruit.  When  the  shoot  to  be  left  for  next 
season  has  grown  to  the  length  required  the  top  is  nipped  out, 
which  aids  in  consolidating  and  maturing  the  growtti.  The 
fruit  buds  are  also  well  thinned,  leaving  woee  best  exposed  to 
the  light  about  an  inch  apart.  By  this  praotioe  I  have  redoced 
labour,  always  had  trees  in  perfect  health,  and  at  no  time  from 
trees  setting  during  January  and  Febniary  did  I  ever  observe 
fruit  dropping,  or  experienced  any  difficulty  in  having  aban- 
dance  to  thin.  But  with  late  crops  in  unheated  houses  or  where 
the  structures  have  been  crammed  with  the  plants  I  have  some- 
times noticed  that  all  the  fruits  have  not  set  freely. 

Having  made  the  system  so  simple  I  have  had  no  diffionlty 
in  teaching  a  youth  in  a  few  lessons  to  do  the  work  expe- 
ditiously and  admirably  ;  cordons,  horizontal,  fan.  and  other 
training  all  yielding  to  the  system  without  difficulty.  Plums 
trained  on  open  walls  I  have  had  very  satisfactory  when 
treated  as  I  have  described  for  Peaches,  but  more  wood  was 
generally  left  on  the  trees  to  shelter  the  embryo  fruit  daring 
inclement  weather,  then  good  crops  were  secntvd.  I  began 
this  practice  (by  experiment)  when  an  under  gardener  in 
Wiltshire,  but  have  made  the  system  pretty  general  since 
about  1864.  I  having  undertaken  the  renovation  of  a  very  old 
garden  last  July,  erecting  new  ranges  of  glass^  and  planting 
afresh  the  walls  and  boraers  with  young  trees,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  adopt  the  system  which  has  served  me  so  well,  econo- 
mised so  much  labour,  and  maintained  a  neat  evenly  balanced 
growth.  With  Vines  on  the  close-spurred  system  I  have  picked 
out  all  the  buds  except  what  were  really  wanted,  but  never 
saw  any  advantage  from  the  experiment. — M.  Timple,  Canvn- 
home,  Stirlingshire, 


THE   GLADIOLUS- 
(^Continued from  page  293,') 

I  WOULD  advise  in  the  choice  of  varieties  that  such  catalogues 
as  that  of  Mr.  Campbell  be  consulted,  in  which  he  follows  the 
example  of  the  Messrs.  Vilmorin  in  specifying  the  earlier  and 


the  later-flowering  sorts,  and  that  the  latter  be  avoided. 
Further,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  many  corms  are  committed 
to  the  ground  that  have  no  chance  of  growing.  It  takes  con- 
siderable experience  to  know  readily  really  sound  corms.  If  a 
flakiness  or  scaliness  appear  in  the  circle  round  which  the  roots 
emanate  decay  is  there  within.  If  pressed  firmly  this  bottom 
will  often  yield  more  or  less,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  pushed 
quite  up  into  the  decayed  heart  of  the  corm,  while  the  skin 
retains  its  beautiful  silvery  appearance.  Ihe  latter,  which 
tyros  rely  upon,  is  no  proof  at  all  of  soundness.  I  have 
returned  this  vear  to  two  quarters  of  imported  corms  of  1881 
varieties  badly  affected,  but  most  deceitfijlly  beautiful.  The 
decay  of  the  interior  is  sometimes  to  be  learned  from  a  livid 
colour  round  the  eye,  from  which  the  new  shoot  ought  to 
spring,  or  round  the  base  of  the  old  stem.  Sometimes  a  smaller 
or  larger  discoloured  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  root  tells  the 
same  tale.  Completely,  or  at  least  sufficiently,  baring  the  conn 
is  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  this  I  never  hesitate  to 
do.  In  all  such  cases  as  the  above  healthy  growth  is  hopeless  ; 
at  best  a  feeble  effort,  but  defers  the  evil  day. 

To  the  bulblets  then — certainly  not  to  perpetuation  of  the 
corms — we,  in  Scotland  at  least,  must  look.  Here  occurs  tome 
a  fact  worth  mentioning.  Everyone  who  has  really  practised 
the  culture  of  the  Gladiolus  must  have  observed  how  of  some 
variety  now  and  then  one  plant,  not  necessarily  the  most  likely, 
produces  a  spike  that  in  colour  and  form  surprises  him.  In 
giving  me  at  the  Edinburgh  Show  last  year  a  warm  nvitation 
to  Newfield,  Mr.  Gray  as  one  inducement  promised  to  show  me 
a  spike  of  Lacepede,  which,  to  quote  his  own  forcible  words, 
"  will  make  vou  jump."  It  certainly  surprised  me,  and  re- 
minded me  of  one  I  had  some  years  ago.  ao  others  have  ever 
approached  them  that  I  have  seen  anywhere.  Like  instances 
crowd  upon  me.  Judeed  by  such  standards  I  have  never  had  in 
perfection  but  one  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  one  A.  Brongniart,  one 
Horace  Vemet,  one  Lacepede,  one  Legouv^,  one  Mary  Stuart, 
and  not  one  Madame  Desportes.  I  did  not  see  a  really  good 
specimen  of  A.  Brongniart  last  year.   Madame  Desportes  I  have 

fven  up  as  hopeless  ;  besides  being  one  of  the  worst  keepers 
never  had  it  good.  Last  autumn  a  spike  of  Wiluam 
Cunnin^hame  astonished  me.  That  root  is  gone,  but  I  have  a 
few  bulblets  from  it.  My  neighbour  has  had  thai  variety  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  has  never  had  one  sample  to  compare  with 
mme  in  refinement  of  colour,  size  of  bloom,  or  length  of  spike. 
He  has  vowed  to  discard  Henry  XIV.  for  the  last  two  years. 
It  has  never  been  worth  keeping  with  him.  I  had  a  Schiller 
last  season  superior  to  any  we  have  ever  seen.  I  have  never 
had  Le  Vesuve  worth  looking  at.  My  friend  two  years  ago 
had  one  that  haunts  our  memories. 

I  could  easily  multiply  such  instances.  I  advance  as  a 
solution  that  there  are  in  commerce  what  for  want  of  a  better 
term  I  shall  call  "  strains  "  of  the  same  variety  of  Gladiolus, 
and  that  a  majority,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  of  the 
roots  we  plant,  where  these  have  not  retrograded  in  otu-  own 
hands,  are  the  developed  bulblets  of  corms  that  have  more  or 
less  advanced  in  deterioration.  On  what  other  supposition  are 
these  departures  from  the  original  excellence  of  a  variety  to 
be  explained  ?  It  cannot  be  merely  from  some  fortuitous  con- 
dition occurring  in  a  strictly  uniform  treatment.  I  shall  be 
glad  were  the  subject  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  in  your 
columns.  Meanwhile,  on  the  supposition  that  I  am  correct,  I 
would  make  the  suggestion  to  my  brother  amateurs — others  of 
professional  experience  may  practise  such  caution  already — 
that  they  carefully  preserve  the  cormlcts  of  such  plants  alone 
as  produce  perfect  flowers  if  they  are  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Gladiolus  only  in  perfection.  But  I  fancy  that  this  is  a  much 
farther-reachmg  topic  than  we  amateurs  realise,  and  embraces 
the  whole  field  of  propagation.  We  know  how  advice  is  urged 
that  we  propagate  sever^  flowers  by  cuttings  only  from  healthy 
plants  producmg  properly  formed  and  colourea  blooms.  If 
my  memory  serve  me  right  this  was  not  very  long  ago  sug- 
gested in  the  Journal  in  taking  buds  of  Roses  only  from  a 
shoot  that  had  produced  a  perfect  flower.  And  I  suspect  we 
ought  in  every  case  to  adhere  rigidly  to  such  coonsel.  How 
does  this  impinge  upon  such  a  question  as  "  strains  "  of  the 
Auricula?  Are  not  offsets  of  General  Niel,  Glory,  Lovely 
Ann,   White  Rival  likely — ^nay,  may  I  not  say  certain — lo 
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inberit  the  debilitated  conBtitutioii,  the  deformed  frame,  the 
Bickly  pallor  of  an  unhealthy  parent,  and  to  perpetuate  in  and 
through  thenuelvef!  the  aboorraal  declensions  of  their  pro- 
genitor ?  Hr,  Gray  told  me  that  he  destroyed  his  whole  slock 
of  one  variety  of  Gladiolus  as  it  was  never  satiBfactory,  and 
obtained  it  elsewhere.  I  had  a  few  years  aeo  to  throw  out  all 
that  I  had  of  the  Panay  David  Cavcn,  which,  treat  it  as  I 
would,  never  gave  me  a  proper  flower.  It  ia  nothing  uncom- 
mon to  hear  varietiea  of  this  and  of  other  flowers  denounced 
or  Bpoken  slightingly  of  by  some  which  others  highly  esteem 
and  show  in  capital  form,  and  that  in  places  closely  adjoining. 
And  I  was  told  last  year  of  one  Auncula  that  will  not  form 
plants  of  any  size  with  an  experienced  cultivator,  the  variety 
being  in  general  robust  enough.  I  submit,  gratefully  subject 
to  correction  by  more  competent  anthorities,  the  above  theory 
as  an  attempt  at  solving  an  undoubted  fact  and 
a  seeming  mystery. 

But  I  have  strayed  perhws  too  far  from  my 
more  immediate  subjecr.  I  offer  no  apology 
for  espreesiug  opinions  distasteful  perhaps  to 
some,  welcome  I  trust  to  many,  as  truth  should 
be  to  all,  very  saddening  to  myself,  who  hold 
the  Gladiolus  when  in  perfection  to  be  peer- 
less among  flowers  in  commanding  beauty.  If 
I  have  framed  a  strong  indictment,  the  charge 
of  high  misdemeanour  for  which  the  bewitching 
traitress  is  arroi^ed  before  the  tribunal  of  your 
readers  is  notonously  flagrant,  and  is  assumed  to 
be  well  established.  Be  it  distinctly  understood 
that  no  evidence  for  the  defence  can  be  admitted 
as  valid  obtained  from  any  of  her  family  whose 
term  of  residence  in  this  country  is  not  sufficient 
to  entitle  them  to  rank  be  naturalised  citizens  of 
the  realm,  or  from  any  of  her  kindred  whatever 
with  whom  the  witness  has  not  had  at  the  least  a 
second  or  third  year's  acquaintance.  We  must 
worship  Truth  before  Flora,  and  our  faithful  devo- 
tion to  the  latter  cannot  iiltimately  suffer  from 
our  love  end  adoration  of  her  diviner  sister. 
Therefore,  as  a  closing  word,  let  me  tell  my 
friends,  in  Scotland  at  any  rate,  who  long  to  add 
the  Gladiolus  to  their  other  favourites  what  is 
before  them.  The  iield  is  open  to  all,  but,  so  far 
as  experience  has  gone,  they  will  under  present 
conditions  discover  that  while  it  is  bevond  com- 
pare a  thing  of  beauty,  its  culture  will  not  prove 
a  joy  for  ever.— A  Northers  Amateur. 


tbey  law  tn  a  booae  ol  Qio*  Colmans,  one  describioc  f  *  **  amaaiDK, 
another  as  aattmiihiug,  and  a  third  as  murderous — a  term  that 
wiU  be  well  nodentu^  aa  indicating  that  no  Vines  could  perfect 
'  ~    "      weight  of  produce.    Almoat  every  gudener 


ruling  to  the  contiary,  I  mi^  as  well  state  why  I  telt  certain  the 
oiop  wonld  ripen,  aa  a  verdict  withoat  a  raason  loi  it  ia  of  little 

Heavy  as  was  the  crop,  and  at  the  first  (glance  cmahing,  yet  a 
clOKT  inspection  showea  it  was  BSfe.  Tbe  evidence  of  ttua  to 
my  mind  wm  the  stout  snb-Iatenla  that  were  brigtling  from  the 
growths  beyond  tbe  bunches.  Tbeae  denoted  that  the  fmtt  was 
not  leoeivlDg  tlw  whole  of  the  strength  of  the  Vines,  bnt  that 
there  was  a  reserve  left  for  the  prolongation  ol  growth.  This 
should  always  be  so.    U,  when  Qrapes  approach  tbe  colouring 


NORTH  WARDS— CLOVENFORDS. 

aKAFB.GBawiKa  bxtsaobdinaby. 
Ab  our  Belgian  friends  have  provided  matter  of 
interest  to  British  readers  in  tbe  great  Exhibition 
of  plwits  at  Ghent,  which  is  repotted  in  another 
colonn,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  to  submit  for  the  perusal  of  tbe  skilled  conti- 
DBUtals  a  description,  however  feeble,  of  an  example 
of  cnltnre  in  another  form,  that,  I  do  not  hesitate 
saying,  was  fully  eqoal  in  its  way  to  anyOting  Uiat 
has  ever  been  seen  even  in  horticnltuAl  Bdgium. 
Ib^  have  provided  a  great  spectacle  of  plants,  many 
of  them  of  marvellous  beauty  and  commanding 
merit ;  bnt  mnch  as  their  best  ipecimens  aatonisbea  those  English 
visitors  who  saw  them  for  the  licit  time,  the  renuirkable  example 
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that  batmls  m  j  memory  as  one  of  tbe  moat  splend'id  achievements 
in  practical  hortLcnltuTB  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  aee 
in  any  conutry. 

A  great  and  growing  interest  in  GrapeKtalture  exists  in  Belgium 
now.  lA*t  year  an  enthusiastic  amatenr  ot  that  tlirittv  nation 
visited  Kngland  with  the  object  ot  seeing  some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples ot  Grapes  growing  in  onr  island.  Among  other  places 
he  went  to  Clovenfords,  and  although  be  was  mtich  too  early  to 
see  tbe  crops  to  advantage,  his  verdict  was  a  sbont  of  amazement 
— "  Sim  I  Bon  I  Magnifiqve  I "  The  verdict  ot  some  of  the  best  of 
British  gardeners  wbo  saw  the  crops  In  September  was  of  tbe 
same  character.      They  were  astounded  by  the  weight  of  trait 


what  the  "governors"  are  to  the  steam  ei 

surplus  of  steam  in  tbe  cylinder,  or,  what  a. ._ __, 

thing,  a  relief  of  pressure  o(  tbe  load  that  is  being  dragged 
along  or  driven,  tbe  ((OTemoTS  at  once  rise,  extend  to  a  horizontal 
position,  and  move  with  great  rapidity.  It  the  power  ol  the 
steam  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  Ibe  resisting  pressure,  down  fall 
the  indicaton,  which  revolre  slower  and  elower  until  the  whole 
machinery  atcp»,  unless  the  pressure  is  relieved.  It  is  precisely 
BO  with  a  crop  of  Grapes.  The  fruit  must  first  be  supported,  and 
not  until  it  has  bad  its  shore  of  Builenance  ia  there  a  further  ex- 
tension ol  growth.  If  the  crop  ia  light  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  Vines  lateral  gniwths  will  extend  freely  and  move 
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qaickly ;  bat  if,  when  the  fniit  is  swelling,  there  is  no  farther 
growth — ^no  young  laterals — we  haye  clear  proof  that  the  pressore 
of  the  crop  is  too  great,  and  unless  this  pressure  is  relieved  by 
removing  some  of  the  banches  either  the  firait  will  fail  to  swell, 
ripen,  or  finish  well,  or  the  Vines  will  be  injured.  So  long  as  a 
Vine  continues  growing  with  easy  freedom  it  is  not  overcropped, 
let  the  crop  be  as  heavy  as  it  may,  but  if  it  ceases  growing 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling  it  is  too  heavily  weighted,  however 
apparently  light  a  crop.  Such  are  the  thoughts  that  have  arisen 
from  an  inspection  of  this  wdndrous  house  of  Giapes  in  the  cele- 
brated Tweed  Vineyard,  and  it  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  some 
reader  to  "  think  aloud  *'  on  a  matter  which  is  undoubtedly  of 
considerable  importance. 

But  to  the  description  of  this  world-famed  establishment.  Its 
situation  is  undoubtedly  beautiful — a  depieesion  sheltered  in  the 
not  very  remote  distance  by  a  grand  range  of  hills.  The  soil, 
judging  by  the  natural  vegetation,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
particularly  fertile  charcter,  and  the  surprise  becomes  the  greater, 
and  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  the  more  striking,  when  we  enter 
the  houses  and  see  the  remarkable  crops  of  fruit.  Altogether 
there  are  fourteen  glass  structures  heated  by  twelve  boilers 
and  five  miles  of  piping.  This  indicates  that  the  houses  are  not 
small.  Two  lean-to's  are  each  a  thousand  feet  long,  but  the  most 
imposing  are  the  five  grand  span-roofs,  each  200  feet  long,  18  feet 
wide,  and  the  same  in  heignt,  with  very  steep  roofs,  having  an 
angle  of,  perhaps,  7(f  or  80^,  and  the  glass  reaching  almost  to  the 
ground.  Two  of  these  houses  are  planted  with  Oros^Colman,  two 
with  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  and  one  a  mixed  housed  a  great  por- 
tion of  one  side  being  covered  with  the  noble  Duke — the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  the  remainder  with  Black  Hamburghs.  A  half- 
span  house  is  furnished  mainly  with  Alicantes,  and  some  other 
large  structures  are  occupied  with  a  grand  lot  of  Orchids.  The 
Grapes,  however,  demand  primary  notice.  The  crop  of  the  sea- 
son was  estimated  at  six  tons,  and  it  is  a  question  if  that  quantity 
was  not  considerably  exceeded. 

In  one  house  alone  the  crop  of  Gros  Golman  was  computed  at 
4000  Its.,  and  in  the  others  of  the  same  variety  at  3500  lbs.,  or 
nearly  3}  tons  in  the  two  structures.  A  pound  bunch  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  here,  but  hundreds  must  have  weighed 
from  3  to  4  lbs.  each — ^handsome  well-shaped  examples  with  huge 
berries,  not  angular  clusters  with  great  shoulders  jutting  out 
that  we  often  see  now-a-days,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  such 
monstrosities  cannot  be  packed  for  enduring  a  four-hundred-miles 
journey  and  arrive  at  their  destination  in  the  best  condition  for 
sale.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  for  bad  packing  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  low  prices  that  so  many  amateurs  obtain  for 
their  produce. 

The  Vines  under  notice  are  planted  inside,  the  roots  having 
access  to  outside  borders.  Many  of  the  Vines  had  been  parti- 
ally lifted  in  the  autumn  outside,  the  inside  border  having  been 
surfaced  with  loam  and  dressed  with  U  ton  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
manure.  Into  this  the  roots  had  come,  forming  a  dense  network 
of  white  fibres,  visible  enough  by  rubbing  off  a  film  of  surface 
soil  with  the  hand,  revealing  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  the  ex- 
traordinary weight  of  magnificent  fruit.  This  inside  border,  too, 
it  may  be  added,  was  almost  as  hard  as  if  it  had  been  the  drill 
ground  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  in  ftM^t,  had  it  been  light  and 
soft  the  millions  of  bristling  fibres  would  not  have  been  there. 

Few  of  the  Vmes  are  confined  to  one  rod ;  some  have  two,  some 
three,  others  four  or  five.  The  house  was  originally  planted  with 
the  present  variety  and  Alicante  alternately,  but  the  latter  proving 
the  least  satisfactory  was  eventnally  removed  and  the  spaces 
occupied  with  extra  rods  of  Gros  Oolman.  These  are  trained 
about  3  feet  apart,  none  of  them  at  wider  intervals,  but  many  of 
them  were  nearer  2  than  3  feet  asunder ;  bot  then  there  is  this 
important  proviso,  the  laterals  were  not  crowded.  Every  leaf 
had  room  to  develope  under  the  direct  action  of  light,  and  wher- 
ever the  sun  could  reach  a  leaf  was  provided  to  receive  its  rays. 
This  is  the  great  desideratum  in  Vine-dressing — ^no  foliage  that 
the  sun  cannot  reach,  and  no  great  gaps  between  the  leaves 
through  which  the  ravs  pass.  Stiff  stilted  advice  for  stopping  the 
laterals  at  so  many  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  neither  one  more 
nor  less,  is  little  short  of  pedantic,  and  the  distance  for  training 
the  rods  and  the  laterals  can  be  easily  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  leaves. 

Vines  trained  on  this  principle,  with  a  firm  border  netted  with 
roots,  like  a  bed  of  couch,  having  an  abundant  supply  of  proper  food, 
bear  such  crops  as  some  persons  who  fail  conceive  incredible.  For 
example,  on  a  portion  of  one  rod  the  foliage  of  which  covered  a 
space  of  6  feet  by  3,  there  were  ten  bunches  of  Grapes  that  I  am 
positive  weighed  in  the  aggregate  more  than  20  lbs.  I  willingly 
excuse  anyone  who  may  conceive  this  to  be  an  error  in  judg- 
ing weights.     I  have  made  no  mistake  for  all  that,  but  have 


recorded  an  absolute  fact ;  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  fh^  crop 
within  the  space  named  weighed  25  lbs.  This  is  Grape-grownag, 
for  the  berries  were  as  fine  as  the  bunches  and  the  crop.  Gtob 
Golman  is  the  variety  still  under  notice.  I  will  now  state,  what 
to  many  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  admit,  that  on  a  wja^ 
space  in  another  house  there  was  about  the  same  weight  of  that 
magnificent  Grape  the  noble  Duke ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 

Less  imposing,  but  not  less  remarkable,  was  a  house  of  l^y 
Downers  containing  two  thousand  bunches  that  would  weigh  a« 
many  pounds,  shapely  as  if  cast  in  moulds,  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  quick  and  safe  packing,  while  the  berries  were  aa 
regular  and  fine  as  the  bunches  were  symmetrical.  As  eve^- 
body,  presumably,  has  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Barron's  new  work  on  the 
Vine,  the  engraving,  fig.  75,  will  show  the  character  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  at  the  same  time  that  of  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  aa 
grown  by  Mr.  Thomson,  for  the  bunches  represented  were  grown 
at  Clovenfords.  "Whatl  two  bunches  on  one  laterall"  doea 
someone  exclaim  with  horror.  Yes.  Why  not  two  pretty  bunchee 
weighing  2  lbs.  each  instead  of  one  awkward  cluster  weighing 
4  lbs.  ?  The  culUvator  of  the  Grapes  figured  knows  why.  He 
knows  that  while  one  sample  would  not  be  more  exhausting  to 
the  Vine  than  the  other,  this  compact  pair  will  reach  London  in 
better  condition  than  one  ill-formed  cluster  of  the  same  weight 
would,  and  realise  more  money.  And  as  to  the  dread  of  two 
bunches  on  one  lateral,  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  Vines 
will  carry  these  more  easily  and  safely  than  others  wiH  a  crop 
at  the  rate  of  one  bunch  of  the  same  size  to  two  laterals.  The 
question  of  cropping  is  a  question  of  the  condition  and  constita- 
tion  of  the  Vine.  A  weak,  ill-supported,  immatured  rod  can  no 
more  carry  a  weight  of  Grapes  equal  to  a  rod  of  the  opposite 
character  than  a  worn-out  cab  horse,  value  30*.,  can  draw  a  load 
equal  to  that  of  a  strong  well-conditioned  brewers'  dray  animal 
value  £100. 

I  have  more  to  say  about  Clovenfords,  but  when  I  shall  say  it 
nobody  knows,  for  when  these  notes  appear  I  expect  to  be  amGng 
the  Belgians,  and  they  are,  to  use  a  not  over-elegant  yet  ex- 
pressive phrase,  such  "  jolly  good  fallows,"  that  there  is  a  little 
uncertainty  when  I  shall  get  ''back  to  old  England  again«"— 
J.  Wright. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY— HOME-GROWN  CLUMPS. 

The  details  of  growing  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  early  forcing 
have  been  given  several  times  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  during 
the  past  few  years.  However,  I  may  briefly  state  that  our 
**  clumps  "  are  not  forced  until  they  have  passed  a  season  in  pots. 
We  grew  them  for  several  years  in  pots,  and  under  this  system 
have  them  full  of  flower  spikes  and  foliage.  I  send  a  specimen 
of  the  foliage  of  plants  just  going  out  of  flower  (our  latest  batch), 
and  which  I  think  the  Editor  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  ought  to 
produce  flne  spikes  next  year. — B.  P.  Bbothbbbiok. 

[We  have  never  seen  such  stout  dark  green  foliage,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  E  ucharis.  The  leaves  before  us  measure  9  inches 
long,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  4  inches  wide,  the  leafstalks 
being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  circumference.  Each  of  the 
faded  spikes  of  flowers  contains  eighteen  bells.  Certainly  such 
vigorous  plants  "  ought  to  produce  Sae  spikes  next  year.*'] 


GHENT  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW. 

April  14th  to  22iid 

EvsRY  five  vears  horticulturists  from  almost  every  nation  in 
Europe  asseBuble  in  Ghent,  and  plants  from  nearly  every  dime  are 
arranged  in  the  casino  and  gardens,  forming  the  Quinquennial  Exhi- 
bitions that  have  long  enjoyed  such  wide  celebrity.  These  fomoos 
Shows  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  AgricDltoral  and 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent,  which  was  formed  fifty-five  yean  ago, 
and  held  its  first  Show  of  fifty  plants  in  a  smoke  room.  The  proofless 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Society,  and  the  work  il  was  established 
to  promote,  has  been  marvellous.  From  the  very  small  beginning  that 
was  nukde  truly  great  results  have  been  achieved.  The  pioneers  of 
the  organisation  were  few,  and  we  believe  not  powerful,  except  by 
their  capacity  for  labour,  and  the  skill  of  subsequent  adherents  in 
administration,  for  the  Society  is  now  strong,  and  that  it  is  rich  is 
evident  by  the  very  laree  amounts  that  have  been  provided  for  the 
medals  tliat  constitute  the  prizes  at  these  exhibitions.  But  in  addition 
to  its  own  funds  substantial  grants  are  made  by  the  provinoe  of 
Flanders,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Ghent,  and  bv  the  Government. 
It  appears  to  be  the  custom  of  the  latter  to  make  a  grant  to  any 
public  object  to  which  the  communal  and  civic  authorities  subscribe, 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  amount — that  is  to  say,  should  those 
authorities  each  subscribe  20.000  francs  towards  a  public  park,  statue, 
or  horticultural  exhibition,  tne  Government  would  grant  10,000  francs. 
We  have  not  yet  adopted  this  method  of  raising  money  in  England 
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for  Bimilar  objects^  nor  is  there  mnch  hope  of  the  nation  becoming 
*' educated  *'  safficiently  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  disposition  of  the 
public  funds :  and  there  are  also  InTariablj  special  donors,  including 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  proyide  liberally  in  a  few  classes.  Under 
these  circumstancee  it  is  not  surprising  that  imposing  schedules  are 
arranged,  that  of  the  present  Show  containing  nearly  three  hundred 
classes,  nor  that  the  number  and  yalue  of  the  medals  amount  to  a 
somewhat  formidable  total,  thouffh  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sum 
appears  greater  as  represented  m  francs  of  \Qd.  each  than  it  would 
in  pounds  sterling.  Nearly  nine  hundred  medals  are  enumerated  in 
the  schedule  of  the  present  Sxhibition,  of  which  about  180  are  gold, 
the  aggregate  yalue  of  the  latter  being  17,000  francs.  Objecto  of  art 
are  also  proylded  in  two  classes,  and  we  obserye  one  money  prize  of 
fiye  hundred  francs  offered  by  the  Federation  of  Belgian  Horticultural 
Societies.  The  six  silyer  cups,  too,  offered  by  Mr.  Bull  add  mate- 
rially to  the  prize  list,  so  that  altogether  the  aggregate  yalue  of  the 
prizes  offered  on  the  present  occasion  amounts  to  80,000  francs.  This 
sum,  howeyer,  was  not  all  disbursed,  for  it  would  haye  been  little 
short  of  a  miracle  had  there  been  competition  in  eyery  class  of  a 
schedule  so  comprehensiye.  Such,  then,  is  the  proyision  made  for 
the  eleyenth  Qumquennial  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ghent 

Before  recording  the  results  we  may  not  unfittingl^r  glanoe  at  the 
character  of  these  shows.  As  has  been  stated  on  preyious  occasions. 
Belgian  exhibitions  are  managed  yery  different  from  gatherings  of 
the  same  nature  in  England.  They  are,  in  fact,  great  ceremonial 
floral  f§tes,  in  which  the  military  figures  prominently,  and  banquets, 
meetings,  receptions,  operatic  performances,  Ac,  appear  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  proceedings.  As  entertainers  the  Belgians  excel. 
Thoughtful,  hospitable,  and  affable,  they  appear  to  antidpate  eyery 
want  and  proyide  for  eyery  taste,  while  undoubtedly  they  possess  the 
aptitude  for  makinj;  eyerybody  as  far  as  is  possible  happy.  They 
inyite  all  nationalities,  and  there  is  no  wonder  the  inyitations  are  so 
freely  accepted,  as  this  year  they  were  especitdly,  all  the  rooms  in  the 
chief  hotels  haying  been  engaged  for  weeks  before  the  Show.  They 
manage,  too,  to  nnd  occupation,  honorary  and  congenial,  for  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  yisitors,  and  thus  identify  tnem  witli 
their  work.  In  the  work  of  prize-adjadication,  for  instance,  what 
would  be  done  in  England  by  ten  judges  is  in  Belgium  allocated  to  a 
hundred  jurymen,  divided  into  groups,  and  each  haying  its  foreman  or 
president.  On  the  present  occasion  the  jurors  numbered  128,  invited 
from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Bassia,  Switzerland,  and  Eng- 
land. There  were  also  about  iforty  from  Belgium.  The  English  jurors 
numbered  twenty— namely,  Messrs.  Bull,  Cannell,  Deal,  Hogg  (Dr.), 
Goldring,  Hibberd,  Hill,  Johnson,  Ker,  Laing,  Masters  (Dr.),  Moore 
(London),  Moore  (Glasnevin),  Richards,  Turner,  Veitch,  Warner, 
Williams,  Wright,  and  Wynne,  nearly  all  of  whom  answered  to  their 
names  at  the  roll-call.  After  the  delivery  of  credentials  these  im- 
portant personages  begin  their  work.  The  plants  are  placed  in 
their  allotted  positions  by  the  exhibitors  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Show,  and  their  meiits  are  determined.  At  noon  the  next  day  the 
Show  is  opened  by  Bovalty.  Her  Majesty  officiating  on  the  present 
occasion  on  account  of  slignt  indisposition  of  the  King.  The  city 
is  en  fete  J  the  national  flag  flying  everywhere,  and  the  streets  crowded. 
Her  Majesty  and  suite  also  yisited  the  celebrated  nurseries  of  MM. 
Linden  and  Van  Houtte. 

The  Casino  in  which  the  Show  is  held  is  a  Grand  Hall  of  Harmony, 
the  headquarters  of  a  great  musical  society,  and  the  gardens  attached 
are  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Thus  music  and  flowera  are  asso- 
ciated, not  in  name  only  and  in  a  casual  manner,  for  the  two  Societies 
— ^the  Musical  and  Ro^al  Agri-Horticultural — are  amalgamated,  form- 
ing one  grand  organisation :  and  herein  is  the  secret  of  the  great 
number  of  supporters  of  the  Society  under  which  the  present  Show  is 
held.  Great  flower  shows,  then,  ought  to  be  provided,  especially  as 
they  only  come  once  in  five  years,  in  what  might  be  termed  the  chief 
horticultural  province  in  Europe.  Great  the  present  Show  undoubt- 
edly is,  and  it  represents  in  a  striking  manner  the  remarkable  horti- 
cnltuxal  resources  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  held.  Except  a  fine 
bank  of  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  a  small  typical  group  of 
hybrid  greenhouse  Bhododendrons  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  a  bnght 
contribution  from  Mr.  Cannell,  and  bouquets  from  Mr.  Brown,  Rich- 
mond, nothing  came  from  England  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
Exhibition  in  1878.  But  it  is  clear  the  Belgians  can  make  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  own  at  once  great,  bright,  and  beautiful.  Messrg. 
Foster  &  Pearson  were  also  successful  exhibitors,  but  not  of  plants. 

The  plants  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  buildings,  the  principal  hall 
beins;  about  250  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  flights  of  steps  on  one 
side  leading  to  a  platform  entrance  to  other  rooms.  From  this  plat- 
form the  effect  of  the  grand  masses  of  Azaleas,  relieved  by  stately 
Palms — ^some  in  g^ups  at  the  sides,  the  leaves  reaching  to  the  roof 
2d  feet  above,  others  on  separate  pedestals,  so  as  to  show  the  characters 
of  the  plants  to  advantage.  Tree  Ferns,  also  isolated,  tower  above 
rich  masses  of  flowers,  amongst  the  brightest  of  which  are  Imanto- 
phyllums;  while  highly  coloured  Crotons  and  bright  flne-foliaged 
phmts,  stately  Yuccas,  sturdy  and  chastely  marked  Bromeliads^  and 
noble  Cycads  impart  a  diversified  character  to  the  richly  furnished 
hall.  No  formal  report  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  attempted,  but  only 
the  character  of  the  collections  with  a  selection  of  yarietles  of  special 
merit  in  some  of  the  classes  can  be  briefly  particularised.  For  twenty 
new  plants  in  or  out  of  flower  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Van 
Houtte.    One  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  the  group  is  Pritcfaardia 


grandis  vera — ^not  Licnala  grandis — under  which  name,  it  appears, 
many  plants  of  so-called  grand  Pritchardias  have  been  grown.  The 
true  form  is  highly  distinct,  yery  beautiful,  and  when  it  attains 
size  will  be  majestic.  M.  van  Houtte  also  stages  the  new  hardy 
Palm  Washingtonia  robusta,  for  which  a  medal  as  such  is  given  in 
another  dass.  Alocasia  Van  Houttei  has  noble  leaves.  Nepenthes 
Mastersi  fine  richly  coloured  pitchers  ;  Aralia  Kerchovei  is  a  stately 
plant  with  leaflets  6  inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  deeply  toothed  ; 
A.  regina,  with  the  slender  leaves  and  dark  colour  of  A.  Chabrierf,  is 
extremely  elegant ;  and  Selaginella  grandis  is  no  doubt  the  nandest 
of  the  genus.  M.  Auguste  Yan  Geert  worthily  wins  the  silver-gilt 
medal  in  the  same  class  with  severe  plants  the  same  as  those  enume- 
rated, including  the  Pritchardia,  and  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Yeitch'e 
new  plant  Leea  amabilis,  the  most  striking  new  fine-foliaged  plant 
in  the  Show. 

A  gold  medal  was  granted  to  M.  Van  Houtte  for  a  new  plant 
introduced  by  the  exhibitor.  This  plant  is  named  Attaoia  palmatifida. 
It  has  palmate  green  leayes  an  inch  in  diameter  and  deeply  lobed, 
the  stems  being  18  Inches  high,  and  in  character  somewhat  resembles 
an  Amorphophallus.    The  medal  for  a  new  flowering  plant  raised 
from  seed  is  awarded  to  M.  Bosseel  for  a  beautiful  Imantophyllum. 
Messrs.  Van  Houtte  and  M.  Auguste  Van  Geert  won  Mr.  Bull's 
flfteen-gninea  and  ten-guinea  cups  in  the  order  named.     M.  Yan 
Houtte  staged  a    grand    specimen  of   Dracssna   Lindeni,   licuala 
grandis,  Anthurium  splendidum,  the  first  time  it  has  been  staged. 
It  has  dark  g^reen  much-corrugated  foliage,  and  gives  promise  of 
making  a  stately  and  imposing  plant.    Pothos  aureo-maculata  we 
never  saw  so  good;  for  covering  walls  in  stoyes  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  and  grows  with  great  freedom.    Heliconia  aureo-yittata  is 
also  in  beautiful  condition,  and  Dracaena  yenosa  (it  ought  to  haye 
been  maoulata),  appears  very  distinct  by  yellowish  irregular  blotches 
on  a   green  ground.     M.  van  Geert  has  similar  plants,  with  the 
addition    of   the    highly   distinct  Asplenium-like   Fern   Alsophila 
Rebecce   and  lEssmpferi   Gilberti,  a   dark  green  white-margined- 
leayed   plant  like  a  small  Funkia.    The  Compagnie  Continentale 
d'Horticulture  exhibits  a  remarkable  group  of  new  plants  not  for  com- 
petition, of  which  Massangea  hierogl  jphica  is  one  of  the  most  stately, 
the  leayes,  4  feet  long  and  8  inches  wide,  being  clearly  marbled  with 
cream  on  a  bronze-green   ground.      Aralia   gemma    is   extremely 
graceful,  with  leayes  a  foot  long,  with  much-divided  leaflets,  the 
terminal  an  inch  wide,  ovate,  and  deeply  toothed.    Yriesia  boUula  is 
a  very  dwarf   free-flowering  plant,  the  sheaths  being  coral-red  at 
the  base,  greenish-white  alMve,  and  the  spikes  only  6  inches  high. , 
Amorphophallus  Lacouri  has  its  divided  green  leaves  as  if  blotched 
with   whitewash,  Tillandsia  fenestralis  is   distinct,  and  Echeyeria 
decora  yariegata  has  large  leaves  half  cream  and  half  g^een.  For  this 
group  the  great  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

ORCHIDS. 
These  from  an  English  point  of  view  was  the  weak  point  in  the 
Exhibition.  In  the  gallery  a  novel  idea  was  adopted  representing 
an  old  tree  with  its  brancnes  shortened  to  lengths  of  8  or  4  feet,  at 
the  end  of  each  an  Orchid  being  fixed  with  moss.  Some  two  dozen 
of  these  had  a  decidedly  pretty  effect,  and  an  improvement  on  the 
idea  uiight  result  in  something  very  effective.  In  the  classes  there 
appeared  to  be  good  competition,  several  groups  being  staged,  but 
the  plants  generally  are  small  and  lacking  in  that  depth  of  colour 
of  foliage  and  general  yigour  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home. 
One  group  especially  contains  good  Dendrobiums,  and  we  observed 
fairly  ^ood  spikes  of  such  Odontoglossums  as  Alexandras,  gloriosum, 
and  tnumphana,  a  pood  plant  of  Cymbidlum  Lowiaiium,  very  flne 
blooms  of  Cypripedium  Laurenceanum,  and  a  few  good  Phalcenopses. 
Orchids  are  evidently  increasing  in  numbers  in  Belgium,  and  doubt- 
less there  will  be  a  great  display  at  the  next  great  Show  in  1888. 
MM.  Yervaet  et  Cie.  are  the  gold  medalists  for  Orchids  ;  M.  Yuylsteke 
stages  a  well-flowered  group  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  perhaps 
the  best  grown  plants  in  the  Show,  even  if  they  are  small.  M.  Dalli^re 
secures  the  gold  medal  for  Nepenthes  with  small  plants. 

PALMS. 

No  plants  are  more  extensively  grown  in  Belgium  than  Palms, 
hence  we  find  eleyen  classes  for  tnem  and  seven  gold  medale.  The 
plants  sta^d  are  truly  magnificent  both  as  regards  size  and  quality. 
Perhaps  the  king  of  the  collection  is  a  marvellous  specimen  of 
Ceroxylon  andicola  (the  Wax  Palm)  in  the  great  collection  of  M. 
Ghellinck  de  Walle  of  Azalea  renown.  This  Palm  is  considered  the 
finest  cultiyated  example  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  some  twenty  beauti- 
fully arched  leaves  averaging  about  20  feet  long.  Amongst  single 
Palms,  elevated  on  pedestals,  remarkable  for  development,  Corypha 
austraiis.  from  M.  D'Haene,  has  a  spread  of  20  feet,  and  wins  the  cnief 
prize  ;  Phoenix  reclinata,  a  flprand  example  15  feet  across,  Astrocaryum 
rostratum,  10  feet  high,  bearing  clusters  of  shielded  fruits  as  shown  on 
page  578  last  vol. ;  Pritchardia  macrocarpa  is  splendidly  represented 
by  a  handsome  specimen  of  this  noble  Palm.  In  the  amateurs*  class 
of  twenty-five  plants  M.  Ghellinck  de  Walle  exhibits  such  a  group 
as  can  only  be  seen  in  Belgium,  the  specimens  being  not  more  remark, 
able  for  their  size  than  their  splendid  condition.  Besides  the  grand 
Ceroxylon  above  mentioned,  Sabal  Blackburniana,  Livistonia  anstralis, 
and  various  Chamaerops,  Areca  Baueri,  &c.,  are  of  noble  proper, 
tions.  Noticeable  also  are  grand  examples  of  Livingstonia  Hoogen- 
dorphi,  Cocoa  Bonneti  (fine  for  a  pedestal),  Latania  rubra,  Livistofiia 


robnsta,  and  Kentias.  In  the  oorrespondinff  olaas  for  nnnerjrmen 
splendid  specimens  are  also  arranged  bj  all  the  ezhibitom,  whose 
catalogues  may  well  be  consnlted  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  plants,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  exhibits  in  the 
smaller  classes,  as  it  is  not  possible  even  to  enumerate  them  here. 
Gold  medals  are  awarded  to  MH.  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  D'Haene,  Spae, 
and  Moens,  in  the  several  classes. 

In  the  class  of  Palms  for  arranging  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer, 
Chamserops  humilis  excluded,  M.  Van  Hontte  exhibits  a  new  Gall- 
fomian  Palm,  Washingtonia  robusta,  having  a  general  resemblance 
to  Pritchardia  filamentosa^  but  more  robust  and  evidently  a  free- 
growing  variety  that  promises  to  be  of  great  decorative  value. 

M.  Moens  secures  the  amateurs'  gold  medal  for  ten  new  Palms, 
very  striking  and  elegant  being  Chamssrops  humilis  bipartita,  which 
is  particularly  slender,  light,  and  graceful.  In  the  class  for  new  non- 
flowering  plants  both  the  medals  go  to  M.  Massange  de  Louvrex 
forVriesia  Brameri,  a  strong  grower  with  ffreen  darkly  veined  leaves, 
and  Massange  tigrina  beautually  marbled. 

CYCADS. 

Like  Palms  these  are  extremelv  popular,  and  five  gold  medak  were 
offered  in  six  classes.  Very  striking  groups  and  splendid  examples 
are  exhibited,  among  the  finest  being  Zamia  caffra,  with  grand 
leaves ;  Z.  Frederici  Guillielmi,  with  a  stem  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
healthy  head ;  Z.  Eatzeri,  hi^hlv  distinct ;  Z.  horrida  glanca, 
Z.  Altensteini,  fine ;  Z.  Lehmanni  gfauca,  very  ornamental ;  Z.  reeur- 
vata,  excellent ;  Z.  Vroomi,  large ;  and  Cycas  neo-caledonica,  very 
elegant.  A  grand  specimen  of  Lepizodamia  Perofskiana  Commanded 
attention ;  it  is  very  like  Macrozamia  spiralis,  if  not  identical  with  it. 
Gold  medals  are  awarded  to  MM.  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  Yander 
Woner,  De  Smet,  and  Wartel. 

FERNS. 

Althoug[h  un(][ue8tionably  many  valuable  collections  are  arranged, 
and  some  imposing  specimens,  they  do  not  on  the  whole  excel  those 
staged  at  the  best  English  exhibitions,  except  as  regards  the  Tree 
Ferns,  several  of  which  are  extremely  fine.  MM.  D'Haene,  Van  Houtte, 
Van  Geert,  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  and  De  Smet  are  among  the  chief 
prizetakers.  Filmy  Ferns  are  exhibited  in  cases,  the  plants  oonse- 
quently  not  large,  but  the  number  of  varieties  included  show  how  an 
interesting  oolleotion  of  these  most  elegant  plants  can  be  accom- 
modated in  a  small  space.  For  these  a  gold  znedal  is  granted  to  M. 
De  Smet. 

The  most  attractive  Fern  in  the  Exhibition,  and  to  whioh  the  silver- 
gilt  medal  for  a  new  variety  raised  from  seed  has  been  awarded,  is  a 
variety  of  Gymnogramma  schizophylla,  2^  feet  in  diameter,  with 
beautifully  arched  fronds  2  feet  in  length,  and  equal  in  elegance  to 
any  Filmy  Fern.  It  is  exhibited  by  M.  Maron.  and  is  extremely 
beautiful— without  doubt  the  best  Fern  in  the  Exnibition. 

ORKAHSNTAL  STOVE  AND  TEMPERATE  HOUSE  PLAVTS. 

M.  Yan  Geert  wins  the  great  gold  medal  with  a  grand  collection  of 
omamental-foliaged  plants.  Raphis  flabelliformis  variegata,  a  grand 
example ;  Dracsena  Xindeni,  superb  ;  Zamia  Yan  Geerti,  splendid ; 
beautiful  Anthurinms.  Sarracenia  Drummondii,  and  Ferns  are  pro- 
minent in  this  admirable  group.  In  the  class  for  greenhouse  plants 
in  fiower  M.  Yan  Gteert  wins  the  Queen's  prize  with  an  imposing  group, 
amongst  which  huge  golden-headed  Acacias  show  to  gpreat  advantage. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  these  plants  are  not  more  extensively 
grown  in  England.  A  huge  pyramid  of  A.  armata  shows  how 
elegantly  bright  such  plants  are.  A  noble  standard  of  Sparmannia 
afncana,  with  a  head  6  feet  through,  is  the  conspicuous  centre  of 
another  group. 

DRAC^NAS,  CR0T0N8,  AND  BEGONIAS. 

The  former  are  the  more  popular,  havinc^  four  classes  and  three 
gold  medals,  only  one  gold  medal  bein^  provided  for  the  latter.  The 
response  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  satisfactory,  and  far  finer 
plants  are  constantly  staged  at  home.  The  most  effective  Dracaena 
18  D.  Lindeni,  of  which  there  are  many  fine  examples,  in  every  respect 
healthy  and  in  grand  colour.  This  plant  does  not  always  grow  freely 
with  us,  but  that  would  now  appear  to  be  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
cultivators.  We  observed  no  otner  Dracaenas  calling  for  notice,  ex- 
cept a  small  houseful  of  very  healthy  plants  from  M.  Pvnaert. 

Very  healthy,  well-gnrown,  fresh,  and  highly  coloured  Crotons  are 
arranged,  a  few  of  the  most  effective  being  musaicus,  with  glowing 
red  leaves  a  foot  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter ;  interruptns  elegans, 
both  bright  and  curious ;  Montfontainensis,  pseudo-trilooed,  deep  red 
leaves ;  and  Albert  Truffaut,  ivory  white,  buff,  and  green,  leaves 
1  foot  bv  3  inches.  M.  Pynaert  stages  an  excellent  group  of  oma- 
mental-foliaged Begonias,  his  collection  of  these  plants  being  very 
great,  and  many  of  tnem  very  rich  and  handsome.  Half  a  dozen  good 
and  distinct  varieties  are  M.  Ferrais,  M.  Justinian  Brettonneau, 
Zenobia,  M.  T.  Bonnel,  and  President  Belle.  The  gold  medal  for 
Coleuses  is  awarded  to  M.  Bru^ere,  LUle,  who  exhibits  ve^  striking 
varieties  quite  distinct  from  any  in  commerce  in  England.  M.  Auguste 
Yan  Geert  is  the  premier  exhibitor  of  Sfiuracenias. 

AZALEAS. 
These  plants  being  grown  so  splendidly  and  extensively,  we  were 
not  surprised  to  find  twelve  classes  and  nine  gold  medals  for  the 


A.  Indica  type,  and  four  classes  and  three  gold  medals  for  hardy 
Azaleas.  To  indicate  half  the  plants  that  are  of  superior  merit  in  the 
several  classes  were  impossible.  We  have  never  seen  anything  ap- 
proaching such  a  display  of  these  plants  in  England.  The  specimou 
are  nmbrella-ehaped,  on  stems  ranging  from  2  to  8  feet  high,  and  with 
heads  of  the  same  diameter— dense  masses  of  fiowers  so  closely  packed 
that  thousands  have  not  room  to  expand,  and  yet  they  are  of  great  size, 
the  plants  growing  with  a  vigour  that  is  quite  wonderful.  In  the 
class  in  which  the  plants  are  remarkable  for  their  vigour  and  flori- 
f erousness  we  must  notice  a  beautiful  white^Pncelle  de  Gand.  Near 
it,  and  exceedingly  rich,  is  a  varietv  of  sterling  merit,  named  Hooil- 
zinckii,  fiowers  purple  suffused  with  crimson,  highly  effective.  Boi 
des  Beiges,  double  red,  is  glowing  and  massive,  but  grander  still  is 
Souvenir  du  Due  de  Brabant.  One  of  the  best  of  the  double  roee- 
coloured  varieties  is  Juliette,  Rosette  having  larger  but  lees  double 
flowers  ;  striking  double  crimsons,  Ducheese  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  with 
purplish  npper  petals,  and  Triomphe  de  Hanneau.  The  best  varie- 
gated*fiowered  sorts  are  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert,  Sigismnnd  Bncker 
and  Beauts  Supreme.  Of  whites,  Apollon,  Leonie  Yan  Houtte,  and 
the  variety  above-named  ;  as  a  double  white,  Bernard  Andreas  alba 


orange  scarlet,  and  Eclatante  must  not  be  passed  without  note. 
These  are  rich  indeed.  Dame  Melanie,  pale  salmon,  is  much  admired. 
Cedo  Nulli  is  perhaps  the  deepest  purple.  Comte  de  Flandre  is 
remarkable  by  its  purple  top  ana  rosy  crimson  lower  petals,  a  lovelj 
double  cerise  being  Grande  Duchesse  de  Bade.  Madame  de  Grev^  is 
conspicuous  by  its  deep  salmon  blotch  on  a  blush  ground,  like  a  light 
show  Pelargoniam  ;  Madame  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  pale  salmon,  mar- 
gined white ;  Bijou  de  Paris,  white,  faintly  flaked ;  Jean  Yervaene. 
white  and  salmon,  sportive,  one  of  first-rate  excellence.  Grafted 
Azaleas — that  is,  concentric  rows  of  distinct  colours,  are  very  striking, 
notablv  the  red  and  white  varieties  of  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert, 
worked  by  M.  Yervaene. 

New  AzaUaa.^The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Yan  Houtte  for 
six  plants.  They  comprised  Baron  N.  de  Bothschild,  double,  plum 
colour,  grend ;  Prince  Budolphe.  semi-double,  scarlet,  brilliant ; 
Marshal  Wilder,  blotched  white ;  Comte  de  Germanv,  single,  crimson- 
scarlet,  splendid  ;  Comte  de  Paris,  salmon-peach,  nne ;  and  Madame 
Planchon.  white,  rose-flaked.  For  the  best  new  seedling  Azalea 
M.  Yan  Houtte  was  again  successful  with  a  charmins  semi-double 
variety,  named  in  honour  of  an  accomplished  English  florist,  John 
D.  T.  iiewelyn ;  its  colour  is  flesh,  suffused  with  salmon,  and  deeply 
blotched.  Vervaene's  Perfection  de  Cktnd,  rosy  crimson ;  M.  Lu- 
bruse,  deep  rose;  Mdlle.  Louise  Yervaene,  double  white;  and  La 
Tendresse,  smgle  white,  wUl  be  heard  of  again.  The  best  new  hardy 
plant  raised  from  seed  in  Europe  is  Azalea  mollis  Bienvenne,  a  rosy 
salmon  of  great  excellence,  exhibited  bv  M.  Yuylsteke.  In  the 
class  for  four  Azaleas  not  in  commerce  M.  Yan  Houtte  is  again  te 
the  fore,  Mrs.  B.  S.  WQliams,  a  double  white,  being  the  best  of  the 
quartette,  and  the  most  charming  white  flower  yet  raised.  He  was 
second  also.  Princess  Beatrice,  white,  smooth  and  beautiful ;  and 
Princess  AUce,  a  free  charming  rose,  being  admirable.  Ck>rd  medals 
were  won  by  Comte  Eerohove  de  Denterghem,  and  MM.  Ghellinck  de 
Walle,  Rosseel,  Beaucame,  Yuylsteke,  D'Haene,  and  Yervaene. 

Bardff  AzdUat.—K  large  bed  20  feet  by  10  feet  of  A.  mollis  is 
the  chief  floral  feature  of  a  very  large  building,  the  plants,  including 
some  fine  standards,  being  huge  bouquets  of  flowers  without  the  relief 
of  a  particle  of  foliage.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  many  of  the 
varieties,  but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  and  good  : 
Chevalier  A.  de  Beali,  Charles  Eekule,  Baron  de  Constant  Bebe<^ue, 
Alphonse  Lavall^e,  Comte  de  Gomer,  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild, 
Comte  de  Quinoey,  Albicans,  Comte  de  Kerohove,  and  Flava  amosna. 
A  corresponding  bed  was  fllled  with  Ghent  Azaleas,  the  smaller 
flowers  of  which  have  foliage  associated  with  them.  The  most  dis- 
tinct and  effective  varieties  exhibited  are  Gloria  Mundi,  Daviesii, 
ArdentLtsima,  Queen  Yictoria.  Marie  Doroth^,  Jenny  Lind,  Souvenir 
de  Boyghem,  and  Graf  von  M^ran. 

CAMELLIAS. 

These  are  far  less  numerous  than  Azaleas,  yet  the  plants  are  much 
superior  to  those  seen,  when  they  are  seen,  at  English  showp.  Thev 
vary  in  hei&^ht  from  18  inches  to  6  feet,  and  are  wonderfully  flowered, 
the  foliage  beinr  as  bright  and  healthy  as  the  blooms  are  fina  Evi- 
dence of  tying  the  plants  into  form  is  rather  too  apparent,  but  they 
are  in  fine  condition  for  all  that,  Belgian  leaf  soil  (of  which  more 
anon),  abundance  of  water,  and  judicious  shade  having  contributed 
to  the  very  satisfactory  results.  In  the  class  for  six  new  varieties 
the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  De  Schryner,  but  the  varieties  are  not 
superior  to  others  in  cultivation. 

CAPE  AKD  NEW  HOLLAND  PLANTS. 

M.  Yan  Houtte  won  the  gold  medal  with  a  bright  group  of  healthy 
well-flowered  examples,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  not^ 
worthy  and  deserving  extended  culture  :-^ytisus  elegans,  elegant 
indeed,  and  laden  with  long  golden  spra3rs ;  Metrosideros  semperflorens, 
crimson,  and  aneustifolia  flore-pleno,  white  with  ydllow  anthers, 
highly  effective :  Choysia  temata,a  fine  standard,  charminely  telling ; 
Acacia  cordata,  buff,  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  neat  of  the  genna,  a 
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standard  plant  being  beautifal,  and  in  fine  contrast  another  of 
Clianthus  magnificoB.  Pultenaea  flava  ia  also  pretty  in  the  group, 
and  Correa  atrovirens. 

OBNAMSNTAL-FOLIAOED  PLANTS. 

Magnificent  collections  are  staged  by  K.  Van  Hontte,  including 
all  the  finest  of  the  Anthonnms,  Dieffenbachias,  Marantas, 
Crotons,  && ;  and  by  M.  Balli^re.  The  specimens  in  this  collection, 
notably  Anthurinms,  Phoenicophoricim  Beychellamm,  MtLrantas, 
Croton  magnolifolium  with  leaves  18  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide, 
being  remarkable  by  their  high  culture.  For  M.  Dalliere'a  splendid 
group  the  500-franc  prize  of  the  Federation  of  Belgian  Horticulturists  is 
awarded.  No  less  than  thirteen  classes  and  twelve  gold  med^  were 
apportioned  to  Agaves,  Yuccas,  «tc.,  and  very  fine  collections,  healthy 
and  handsome  plants,  are  staged,  Yuccas  oleifolia  variegata  and 
quadricolor  being  remarkable  by  their  sturdiness,  health,  and  clear- 
ness of  colour. 

VAN  HOUTTB   BfBMORIAL  PBIZB. 

An  object  of  art  is  offered  by  the  English  Committee,  founded  for 
honouring  the  memory  of  the  late  M.  Van  Houtte,  the  conditions 
being  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  distinct  genera. 
M.  Van  Houtte  wins  both  prizes,  the  other  being  for  Imantophyllams. 
The  collections  of  these  impart  brilliancy  to  the  Show,  many  very 
superior  varieties  being  exhibited.  Among  the  finest  we  noticed 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Bonner,  Madame  L.  Van  Houtte,  and 
Louise  Kremer. 

i  \  Amartllisbs  AND  HrACiNTHS.~SeTeral  classes  and  medals  were 

j  devoted  to  these.  The  truth,  must  be  spoken  about  these,  and  it  is 
thi£  :  The  former  do  not  ap^f oach  either  in  size,  form,  or  orilliancy 
of  colour  the  newer  varieties  in  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Teitch  and 
B.  8.  Williams.  In  one  collection  there  are  many  attractive  flowers, 
the  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  the  segments  being  clear  and 
telling ;  but  regarding  the  collections  as  a  whole  it  is  clear  the 
English  have  got  the  whip-hand  of  the  Belgians  in  Amaryllises. 
The  Hyacinths  exhibited  are  not  equal  to  those  staged  at  our  spring 
shows ;  the  spikes,  to  use  a  cultivator's  term,  appear  to  want  ''pulling 
out  ^  more,  yet  the  large  banks  are  very  gay. 

Bhododbndbons. — Great  provision  was  made  for  these — twelve 
classes  and  seven  gold  medals.  Many  well-bloomed  shrubs  were 
exhibited,  large  and  small,  and  which  eontributed,  as  may  be 
expected,  materially  to  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition.  They  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  masses  arranged  at  the  best  Engush  shows. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  varieties  at  Ghent  is  Minnie,  blush  tinted 
with  lilac,  and  a  very  conspicuous  amber  blotch,  truss  compact  and 
plant  floriferous.  The  first-prize  medal  for  new  varieties  was 
awarded  to  M.  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Van  Houtte  white,  and  Lord 
Napier  |>urple  being  very  superior. 

Kalmia  latifolia  is  admirably  grown  ;  the  plants  have  deep  green 
foliage,  which,  however,  is  almost  hidden  by  the  huge  trusses  of 
paper-white  flowers. 

Boees  are  fresh  but  small,  the  best  of  them  not  sufficiently  meri- 
torious for  securing  third  prizes  at  the  London  shows  ;  but  there  is  a 
large  number  of  cut  blooms  of  Mardchal  Niel  of  very  good  quality. 
Phormiums  are  apparently  favourite  plants  here,  quite  a  large 
nnmber  of  excellent  specimens  being  grouped  in  the  gardens. 

VARIOUS  PLANTS. 

TroDseolum  tricolomm  is  well  grown,  Indian  club  and  mophead- 
shapeci  plants  covered  with  crimson  bugle-like  flowers  being  very 
effective,  and  T.  brachyceras,  with  yellow  diminutive  ^  Nasturtium  " 
like  flowers  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  mixed  with  the  above  is 
extremely  pretty.  Miniature  Orange  trees  abound,  erown  and  fruited 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  many  of  them  not  exceeding  18  inches  in 
height,  yet  bearing  twenty  fruits.  The  foliage  is  also  healthy  and 
good.  They  are  grown  in  6  and  6-inch  pots,  and  undoubtedly  reflect 
credit  on  the  cultivators.  Si>ir8sa  japonioa  is  well  represented,  Uie 
golden  variegated  variety  having  especially  fine  plumes.  These  are 
much  more  dense  and  massive,  but  fewer  in  number  than  with  the 
older  species.  Cinerarias  are  grown  most  vigorously,  the  heads  of 
flowers  2  feet  across  resting  on  extraordinary  foliage,  some  of  the 
leaves  being  a  foot  in  diameter.  Of  Mignonette  there  are  remarkably 
sturdy  plants  of  a  most  distinct  type,  so  distinct  as  to  be  compared 
with  Spinach  by  some  English  visitors,  to  whom  it  appeared  to  be 
considered  more  novel  tluin  attractive.  Mr.  CanneU  of  Bwanley 
exhibits  plants  of  his  new  double  white  Mignonette,  that  is  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  the  spikes  being  of  great  lengtii,  ana  very  notice- 
able by  their  whiteness.  A  band  of  double  Cinerarias,  enclosing  cut 
blooms  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  the  same  exhibitor  found  many  ad- 
mirers. Standard-trained  specimens  of  the  plant  that  was  a  few 
years  ago  so  popular  for  edging  flower  beds,  Gnaphalium  lanatnm, 
are  deddedly  novel  and  not  unattractive.  They  are  in  tubs  15  inches 
square,  the  stems  of  the  plants  being  of  the  length,  thickness,  and 
hardness  of  a  walking  stick,  and  the  Mushroom-shaped  heads,  closely 
pinched,  A^  feet  across.  There  is  also  a  pair  of  pyramids  2^  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  6  feet  high,  faultless  in  shape  and  finish. 
Aspidistras  are  both  numerous  and  splendidly  cultivate,  the  plants 
being  8  feet  across,  with  large  deep  green  Imves  clearly  variegated. 


This  is  the  favourite  plant  for  corridors,  and  is  very  largely  employed 
in  continental  hotels.  Green  Dracesnas,  such  as  Cordyline  indivisa, 
are  of  unsurpassable  aualitv,  the  plants,  large  and  small,  having  the 
Rame  rich  deep  green  hue  that  is  indicative  of  high  cultivation.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata,  plants  in  6-inch 

{>ots  having  a  spread  of  8  feet,  wiUi  rich  green  clearly  margined 
eares.  They  are  very  handsome,  and  would  form  a  fine  feature  in 
the  London  parks.  InSiambber  Plants  almost  startle  us  by  their 
size,  vigour,  and  small  pots  in  which  they  are  grown.  They  are 
4  or  6  feet  high,  with  steins  like  broom-handles^  and  huge,  glossy, 
leathery  leaves  quite  down  to  the  soil.  Deutzia  gracilis  is. repre- 
sented by  highly  meritorious  plants  in  tubs,  very  dwarf.  2  or  8  feet 
high,  and  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  excellently  bloomed,  ana  with  fresh 
healthy  foliage.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  far  below  the  Swanley 
type,  and  only  the  extremely  dwarf  and  wonderfully  floriferous 
varieties.  Leopold  II.,  Archduke  VT'odolf,  and  Princess  Stephanie 
exhibited  by  M.  P.  Snoek  merit  notice  here.  Gk)lden  Tricolors  and 
Bicolors  are  also  comparatively  Inferior.  In  the  same  house  is  a 
choice  collection  of  succulent  plants  in  excellent  condition,  pre- 
sumably from  the  establishment  of  M.  De  Smet.  Gloxinias  are  few 
and  poor,  the  season  being  too  early  ;  but  the  Gesnerias  refnlgens, 
Blassi,  and  Donckelaari,  with  l^rdsea  Beelzebub,  are  very  rich  in  colour. 
Belgian  Pansies  have  a  starved  appearance,  and  hardy  plants,  inckid- 
ing  Polyanthus  and  Auriculas,  are  miserable — ^mere  apologies  for 
these  plants  as  they  are  represented  in  English  gardens.  Caladiums 
are  wonderfully  well  grown  considering  the  earUness  of  the  season, 
and  admirers  of  these  nandsome-foliagM  plants  may  grow  the  follow- 
ing :— Sir  Walter  Scott,  Yirginale,  Lipoid,  Robert,  Felicien  David, 
Comtesse  de  Condoxa!,  Gratioea,  Imp6ratrice  Eugenie,  and  Jean 
Linden  as  among  the  best  shown  at  Ghent.  Bromeliaoeous  plants 
are  much  finer  and  more  numerous  than  we  ever  see  them  in  English 
shows,  and  the  rich  colours  and  chaste  marUngs  of  these  plants 
render  them  highly  ornamental.  Arran|^  about  the  grounds  are 
many  magnificent  Bays  in  tubs,  representmg  patient  care  and  admir- 
able culture.  Columns  and  pyramids  15  to  20  feet  high,  grown  in 
tubs  8  feet  in  diameter,  are  marvels  of  training  and  healtny  vigour. 
Standazds  on  stems  from  6  to  10  feet,  with  heads  of  almost  the  same 
diameter,  are  simiJarly  excellent.  The  gold  medal  is  won  by  M.  De 
Smet 

cm  FLOWERS. 

Floral  "  crowns"  are  remarkable.  These  are  oval-shaped  wreaths 
for  funerals,  the  shortest  diameter  being  8  feet,  length  4^  or  more, 
yellow  Roses,  Orchids,  Yiolets,  Lilies,  and  Roses  being  arranged  on 
a  ground  of  Ferns,  and  Periwinkle  leaves  to  form  the  frame  7  or 
8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pair  of  leaves  of  Cycas  revoluta  fringing 
the  interior,  their  stems  at  the  base  being  hidden  with  Orchids.  One 
of  the  wreaths  is  composed  wholly  of  small  white  Camellias,  two  or 
three  hundred  blooms  oeing  employed,  and  Yinca  sprays.  Another  is 
of  Violets  and  white  Lilac  spirally  arranged,  this  undoubtedly  being 
very  striking.  Among  the  smaller  wreaths,  such  as  are  made  m  Eng- 
land, a  mixture  cf  yellow  Roses,  black  Pannes,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
with  sprays  of  Box,  has  a  remarkable  effect  Baskets  of  flowers  are 
large,  free,  and  beautiful,  white  Lilacs  and  Rosea  being  the  favourite 
flowers,  lightly  arranged  with  Ferns.  Bouquets  are  not  better  than 
those  seen  in  our  provincial  shows,  if  as  good ;  but  an  arrangement 
of  unopened  Oranee  blossom,  each  bud  mounted  on  wire^  is  novel. 
Centrepieces  furnished  with  O^hid  flowers,  standing  on  mirrors  mar- 
glued  with  Lilies,  appear  to  be  representative  examples  of  table 
decoration,  and  in  tneir  way  are  excellent;  but  a  gigantic  basket 
of  white  Lilac  with  a  few  coloured  sprays,  shovrs  to  advantage  by 
the  side  of  the  richer  flowers  and  their  elaborate  settin|f.  Some 
English  wreaths  and  bouquets  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brown,  Richmond, 
but  his  flowers,  beinf^  seriously  injured  in  transit,  he  could  not 
arrange  them  to  anything  like  advantage ;  he  had  prizes,  however, 
we  believe,  in  all  the  classes  in  which  he  competed — one  prold  and  two 
silver-gilt  medals.  Mr.  Brown  will  in  all  probability  exhibit  bouquets 
again  in  Belgium  on  some  future  occasion,  but  we  think  he  will  not 
compete  in  the  classes  for  floral  wreaths. 

Many  horticultural  structures  are  on  view,  and  garden  requisites 
of  every  kind.  The  continental  houses  areu  as  a  rule,  lighter  than 
those  made  in  England,  in  fact  too  light,  hence  it  was  that  the 
structures  of  Messrs.  Foster  k  Pearson  secured  the  gold  medals  for  their 
admirable  samples  of  greenhouses  and  frames.  The  boilers  on  view 
were  excellently  made,  the  rivetting  and  finish  being  superior  to 
the  majority  of  English  workmanship  ;  but  the  waterway  of  almost 
all  of  them  is  too  restricted,  and  there  is  a  probable  contingency  of 
the  apparatus  "  clogging  "  prematurely  in  the  case  of  hard  water  and 
hard  firing. 

We  have  not  detailed  half  of  the  Exhibition,  but  have  said 
sufficient  to  show  its  magnitude  and  excellence.  Once  again  we 
record  our  acknowledgements  of  Belgian  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
and  express  an  earnest  hope  that  a  brilliant  future  is  in  store  for 
Belgian  horticulture. 

The  chief  banquet  was  very  complete  and  splendid,  220  persons 
attending.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  character  by  the  fact  that 
each  person  was  apportioned  ten  wineglasses,  or  a  total  of  2200.  The 
opera  adjoining  tne  banqueting  hall  was  afterwards  attended,  and 
the  evening  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  invited  guests. 

Gold  meidals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Rhododendrons, 
Williams  for  a  grand  bank  of  Cyclamens,  and  Cannell  for  the  groups 


medal  u  won  b;  H.  Van  0«eit,  and  the  Qae«n'i  by  Midune  Bodd&^ 
Tan  CnUen  tor  Orobids. 

The  BihibUlon  comalni  open  nntil  Snnday  ereDliiK  next.  There 
ii  thoB  time  for  the  maiorilr  of  onr  Teadere  to  ipepect  it ;  and  as  the 
weather  ii  at  prcMut  bright  and  the  eea  calm,  thoee  who  may  be 
able  to  ran  OTer  mil  greatly  enjoy  the  trip.  The  two  nnraeTiee, 
UU.  Unden's  and  Tan  Eontte'a,  are  alone  worthy  of  a  joamaj  to 
Belgium. 


REMOVING  VISE  TENDBILa 
I  WAS  ttrnek  with  your  reply  reecntly  to  a  corrapondeDt  on 
Ibe  aboTe,  and  hoped  to  lee  aome  farther  remaika  on  the  aobjeut 
in  k  snbeeqnent  Uine,  If,  tm  atatad  In  the  inatance  qnoted,  the 
Tonntf  Tinea  were  ao  mnch  itronger  and  loxniiant  where  the 
tendnla  had  not  been  removed,  would  it  not  be  worth  tryini;  on 
Mtablialied  Tinea  t  In  all  nj  expnienea  I  have  been  tanght  to 
TemoTe  theae  tendrila  aa  a  matter  of  eoniae,  and  never  lemem- 
ber  baring  leen  planti  otherwiM  tnatsd ;  bnt  I  Intend  to  eatiafy 
mytelf  by  allowing  one  to  prodoca  ita  "  horns  "  ad  ftfri/un  and 
note  the  reanlte  in  compariaon  with  ita  companions.  It  it  should 
hold  good  with  Vines,  why  not  for  Mtjoaa  and  Cocumbeis  1 — 
C.  H. 


HOSES— EARLY  AND  LATE  PBUSING. 
Thebx  can  be  no  qneetlon  abont  it,  at  leaat  to  myself. 


■An 


Old  Hand  "  aaya,  "  I  qnite  tail  to  see  the  force  of  the  ofaaerratiMiJ 
on  page  278  that  It  may  be  well  to  pmne  early  in  the  aonth,  kc" 
There  ia  truly  no  donbt  that "  An  Old  Hand  "  doe*  fail  "  to  tea 
the  force  of  mj  obaerrationB  "  il  he  eoDitme  them,  as  he  seems  to 
do,  in  the  light  o{  making  me  an  adrocate  for  early  pruning. 
When  I  remarked  "  It  may  do  well,  aa  ■  A.  C  aaya,  to  prune  early 
at  Beigate,"  it  seems  to  my  dull  intellect  that  the  poBBlbility  of  ita 
being  the  beat  time,  even  at  Beigate,  was  exceedingly  doabtfol, 
whilst  the  whole  tenor  of  the  obaerTationa  was  in  favour  of  late 
pruning.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  miaundeiitood,  and  can  only 
hope  that  "  An  Old  Hand  "  is  singular  in  Uie  dedaotiona  drawn 
from  my  few  lines.  Personally  I  wonld  drive  uS  pmning  at  lata 
as  I  poatiUT  conld^Y.  B.  A  Z. 


TUBF  "POTS." 
As  the  time  at  the  year  has  arrived  for  potting  small  seedlinga 


,  snob  as  Lobelias,  FyieUiramB,  Ageiatnma,  Fetuntaa, 
and  Verbenas,  a  few  remarks  of  oar  mode  of  potdi^  the  above 
may  be  of  tervice,  eepeclally  where  space  is  limited.    We  find 


VENTILATION. 

I  WAS  mnch  afraid  that  my  few  remark*  on  this  subject  had 
fuled  in  their  object,  which  was  simply  to  elicit  some  definite 
opinion  from  competent  men.  Certainly  Mr.  Warhont  and 
"  C.  P.  P."  commented  on  what  I  had  written,  partly  favourably 
and  partly  otherwise,  but  when  I  saw  a  rather  long  article  from 
Mr.  Iggnlden  1  thought  we  might  find  something  conclusive.  I 
wish  to  thank  him  tot  the  lenient  manner  in  which  he  ha*  treated 
a  heretic  like  myself,  but  there  ate  a  few  pointa  npon  which  I 
sbonld  like  to  set  him  right. 

In  the  first  place  he  appears  nnder  the  impression  that  I  am 
buying  my  experience  in  veatQation  by  killing  Pbalsoopaids,  bnt 
I  lud  nothing  to  do  with  either  buying  or  killing  those  plants. 
But  to  come  to  the  Cucumber  question.  On  that  point  be  assumes 
that,  however  the  noD-rentilatiDg  system  may  answer  in  summer, 
it  will  not  do  in  winter.  In  a  conTersaUon  with  a  very  experi' 
enced  and  auocessful  grower  I  mentioned  this  ;  and  although  he 
wa*  inclined  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  ventilating  Cucomber*  in 
summer,  doing  ao  in  winter  he  r^aided  aa  qnite  unreasonable. 
This  grower  usually  aowa  his  main  crop  of  Cucumbers  abont  the 
end  of  September,  and  during  the  ensuing  dull  monthi  ia  very 
caretol  not  to  unduly  force  them,  bnt  to  secure  plenty  of  healthy 
and  stnrdy  foliage.  He  ngoall;  commences  cutting  about  Chrlat- 
mas  or  a  few  days  after,  and  the  same  plants  continue  to  produce 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  until  the  following  autumn,  when  they 
are  cleared  out ;  afterwards  the  houses  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  stMted  again,  but  never  from  sowing  to  clearing  out  is  any 
air  given. 

The  above  is  perhaps  a  fair  sample  of  the  procedure  of  the 

Erincipal  growem,  bnt  there  are  many  who  have  merely  flne- 
eated  booses  who  do  not  start  nntU  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Could  Mr.  Iggnlden  under  hi*  ventilating  system  grow  Cucum- 
bers, and  a  large  proportion  of  them  St  for  the  exhibition  table, 
at  2t.  6d.  or  3(.  per  dozen,  and  reap  a  handsome  profit  1  Again, 
although  Mr.  Iggnlden  does  not  consider  himself  a  scientific  man, 
he  wishes  to  make  his  meaning  clear,  but  to  mj  mind  he  has  not 
quite  done  so,  for  his  arUcle  i*  headed  "Why  Wo  Ventilate,"  but 
after  carefully  reading  the  same  I  cannot  fiod  in  it  any  reason 
why  be  does  ao.  He  also  makes  some  observation*  about  novices 
and  experts  which  I  cannot  quite  onderetand  ;  bal  I  think  tliat  if 
he  or  any  otiier  extreme  ventilation  theorist  wonld  for  a  aeatoo 
grow  Caonmbera  side  by  side  with  tome  of  our  Preacol  watoh- 
makera  or  St.  Helen's  copper  or  glass-workers,  he  would  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  find  th«  novice  represented  by  a  person  he  would 
littJe  expect  to  find  in  that  position. 

I  may  add  that  my  side  of  the  qneatlDn  i*  no  new-fangled 
theory,  but  tor  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  proved 
beyond  dispute  in  this  neighbourhood  to  t>e  the  best  and  coeapest 
way  of  pioduoin^  heavy  crops  of  first-class  Cucumbers  at  the 
least  eipendituie  in  the  erection  of  the  houses,  and  afterward*  of 
fuel  and  labour,  combined  with  the  greatest  immunity  from  insect 


T!g,  rt.— Tuir  pat. 
tnit  pot*  answer  well,  instead  of  tbomb  pots,  placed  on  a  gentle 
hotbed  In  a  bame  with  about  ii  inches  of  soil  to  plunge  the  tnrvea 
in.  Pack  them  as  closely  together  aa  possible,  and  shake  a  little 
sifted  garden  soil  lightly  over  to  fill  the  crevices,  which  prevent* 
the  turf  becoming  too  dry.  Almost  any  old  turf  may  be  used  cnt 
dose  to  a  hedge  where  it  is  not  noticeable.  We  cut  our  turf  in 
blocks  about  3  inches  thick,  and  thoee  are  cut  in  email  squares 
the  size  required  tor  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  2  inches  square 
tor  Lobelias,  T^retbmms,  and  3  inches  for  Petunia*,  and  Verbenas. 
We  scoop  out  the  centre  of  the  square,  having  some  fine  soil  leady 
for  preatiDg  aronnd  the  seedlings.  Ihey  root  very  quickly  in  the 
bait,  and  are  bedded  out  without  any  check.— T.  H. 

[We  have  prepared  many  thousands  of  plants  for  the  flower 
garden  in  the  manner  described,  and  always  found  them  in  every 
respect  more  satialaotoTj  than  plants  grown  in  pot*.] 


INSECTS  ANNIHILATED. 
I  TRIED  the  mixture  of  soda,  soft  soap,  and  petrolenm  as 
advised  by  "  A  Gardener,"  at  page  149,  bnt  althon^h  the  water 
used  was  soft  and  the  directions  were  followed  minutely,  there 
was  a  scam  on  the  surface.  The  mixture  killed  some  of  the 
iosecta  to  which  it  was  applied,  bnt  the  scum  had  the  effect  of 
slightly  burning  the  foliage.  I  then  tried  to  draw  the  liquor  off 
by  mean*  of  a  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  leaving  the  acom 
behind.  This  waa  better,  and  I  found  I  oonld  use  It  on  most 
plants  at  double  strength  without  the  sUgbteat  injury  to  foliage. 
Euoharis,  with  aome  tud  thripa  on  which  had  bafSed  all  amoklng. 
Gardenia*  in  small  pets,  with  a  suspicion  of  red  spider,  and  cut- 
tings of  ^1  sorts  were  dipped  with  such  perfect  reamts  that  I  have 
now  made  np  my.  mind  to  give  up  growing  insects  altogether. 
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The  mixtote  is  now  mtide  u  lollawa  ;— A  nine-Ballon  cub  with 
the  bead  oat  u  placed  on  end,  with  a  tap  inserted  dest  the  bottom. 
A  pound  o(  good  Mft  soap  ii  put  into  it.  and  foot  galloDS  of  Hilt 
water  boiling,  Tbfi  ii  stirred  with  a  stick  till  the  soap  is  dlgsolTed, 
then  one  pint  of  petrotenm  is  poorad  is  slowly  while  the  water  is 
kept  violently  Btiired  with  a  Btick.  Then  fonr  gallons  more  soft 
water  is  added.  1  ihiok  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  last  lot  o( 
water  is  hot  oi  cold,  hnt  it  mnst  be  soft.  In  flie  minntes  after 
(tirring  the  scam  has  risen  to  the  top  and  the  mixtnre  ma;  be 
drawn  off  through  the  tap,  leaving,  however,  a  little  more  than 
iufficient  to  cover  the  tap  at  the  bottom.  This  most  be  treated  as 
waste,  and  on  no  aceoont  must  any  of  it  be  used  on  the  plants, — 
Wm.  Tatloe. 


Wb  deeply  regret  to  annouoce  (he  death  of  Uaiob-Qbmeral 
H.  T.  D,  Scott,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  late  of  the  Boyal  Engineers, 
which  took  place  on  Monday  morning  at  hia  residence,  Silver- 
date,  Sydenham,  aged  sii^-one.  He  retired  from  the  army  in 
1871,  and  became  Diieotoi  of  Buildings  at  Booth  Kensington, 
acting  as  architect  to  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall  and  Science  Schools. 
He  was  Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Ezhi- 
blUoD.  At  his  death  he  bad  just  finished  superintending  the  con- 
stmcttoD  of  the  Great  International  Fisheries  Eibibltlon.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Coonctl  ot  the  Bi^al  Horticultural 
Society  on  I3th  Jone,  1S&5,  in  place  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
He  became  Secretary  in  1866,  and  reigned  with  his  colleagues 
in  1873  when  the  CooDcil  resigned  in  a  body.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man has  been  a  frequent  contribotor  to  oar  pages,  and  has  re- 
cently written  under  the  ninn  de  plvme  ot  "  Inqnirer." 

i  "  D.,  Deai,"  sends  the  following  list  ot  the  Bqbb  Sbow 
FTXTaBX&  at  present  arranged  : — June  37,  Cardiff ;  27,  Croydon  ; 
28,  National  Rose  Society,  Bottlhamptou ;  S9,  Canterbury  ; 
30,  Beigate ;  July  3,  National  Boan  Society,  South  Eensiogton  ; 
4,  Maidstone  (I)  ;  G,  Farningham ;  5,  Bath ;  6,  Satton  ;  6,  Tonbiidge 
Wells  t  7,  Eltham  ;  7,  Birchham ;  7,  Crystal  Palace ;  10,  Wirral ; 
10,  Oxford;  12,  National  Bosa  Society,  Sheffield;  17,  Leek; 
18,  Darlington. 

A  COSBESPOKDENT  writes  that  "  the  long  contlnnanee  ot 

cold  east  winds  following  the  snow  that  fell  last  month  has 
seriously  afCected  the  crops  ot  kakly  Potitdu  ik  the  Channel 
laLAKDS.  La^e  areas  have  been  injured,  and  the  growth  of  the 
tubers  greatly  retarded  thereby.  It  is  expected  that  the  Potato 
harvest  will  be  at  least  a  month  later  than  asnal." 

Thb  Bath  Flobal  Fbte  Coxmittbe  will  hold  a  spring 

Show  on  Wednesday,  May  9th;  a  Bose  Show  on  Thursday, 
JnlyGth;  ansutomn  Sbow,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September 
Glh  and  6th  ;  and  a  Chrysanthemum  Show  on  Wednesday  and 
Thnrsday,  November  11th  and  15th.  Knmeioas  prizes  will  be 
offered,  indnding  three  silver  cups  and  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Bom  Show. 

Wk  T^ret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mb.  Joseph  C, 

Eptbbb,  which  took  place  at  Torquay  on  the  10th  ftut,  Mr, 
Spyers  was  well  known  as  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  Orehid-grower, 
and  the  fine  condition  of  the  Orchids  in  the  Burford  Lodge  col- 
lection has  long  testified  to  his  skill  a*  a  onltivatot  of  these 
plants.  It  appears  that  on  hit  return  from  the  Bdinbnrgh  Inter- 
national Exhibition  last  antamn  he  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
which  terminatad  in  consumption,  that  the  moat  careful  narsing 
and  best  advice  failed  to  arrest, 

Ua  A.  0.  BoyFBT,  Secretary  of  the  Cboydok  Hobti- 

cuLTUaAL  Socinr,  requests  ns  to  state  that  their  next  saromer 


Show,  to  be  held  on  Jane  27tli,  will  be  the  uzteenth  held  by  the 
Society ;  and  the  autumn  Show,  which  takes  plaoe  on  November 
14th  and  IGth,  will  he  the  seventh. 

"It  iM  atuted,"  »je  tito BrilUhMtreaiitile 0aii!tte,  "that 

ther«  are  no  less  than  40,000  aqnare  miles  ot  almost  unbroken 
FOBJtsra  IH  NoBTH  Caboliha— Fine,  Chestnut,  Oak,  Maple, 
Beech,  and  Hickory  timber  in  their  finest  growth.  Within  the 
next  ten  yean  it  is  eatimaled  that  the  Umber  alone  in  North 
Carolina  will  exceed  in  value  the  present  total  valuation  of  all  the 
property  in  the  Stale,  including  land.  The  State  grows  nineteen 
varieties  ot  Oak,  and  its  Pine  forests  are  ot  the  heaviest.  New 
railroads  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  this  will  open  up 
the  whole  region  to  the  northern  and  eastern  lumber  markets." 

Wb  onderstand  that  the  Wibbai.  Bobb  Society  will  this 

year  hcdd  its  principal  Show  in  St.  Oeorge's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on 
Tuesday  the  lOtb  Jnly,  and  that  Canon  Hole  and  the  Bev.  H,  H, 
D'Ombcain  will  again  judge  the  nurserymen's  clasKS.  The  Duke 
ot  Westminster  has  honoured  this  Society  by  becoming  its  Pre- 
sident The  move  from  Birkenhead  Park  to  St.  Oeorge's  Hall  is 
a  very  good  feature  in  this  year's  programme,  as  the  Hall  ia  a 
magnificent  one  for  Uie  pnrpoee,  within  a  hnndred  yards  of  the 
railway  station,  and  moat  convenient  (or  distant  exhibitors. 

TnBfollowingsensationaldescriptioaof  "Ananobttbbb" 

recently  appeared  in  the  Timet :—"  A.  singular  species  of  Acacia 
is  growing  at  Virginia,  Nevada,  which  shows  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  Sensitive  Plant.  It  is  about  8  feet  high,  and  growing 
rapidly.  When  the  sun  sets  its  leaves  fold  together,  and  the  ends 
of  the  twigs  coil  up  like  a  pig-tail,  and  if  the  latter  are  handled 
there  U  evident  nneaeiness  thronghout  the  plant.  Its  highest  state 
of  agitation  was  reached  when  the  tree  was  removed  ffom  the 
pot  in  which  it  was  matured  into  a  larger  one.  To  use  the  gar- 
dener's expression,  it  went  very  mad.  It  had  scareely  been 
placed  in  its  new  quarters  before  the  leaves  began  to  stand  up  in 
all  directions  like  the  hair  on  the  tail  ot  an  angry  cat,  and  soon 
the  whole  plant  was  in  a  quiver.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  out 
a  most  sickening  and  pungent  odour  resembling  that  of  rattle- 
snakes when  teased.  The  smell  so  filled  the  house  that  it  was 
necessary  to  open  the  doors  and  windows,  and  it  was  a  full  hour 
before  the  plant  calmed  down  and  folded  its  leaves  in  peace." 

The  Secretary  ot  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Lou< 

don,  writes  :— "  With  reference  to  the  communication  addressed 
to  you  on  the  3rd  February  last  on  the  subject  ot  a  forthcoming 
ISTsBNATioBAi.  Hobticdltural  Exhibition  and  Botanicai. 
COHGBBSa  to  be  held  at  St.  Petersbnrgb,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint 
yon  that  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
have  now  received  a  commonication  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  Czar's  coronation  Uie  proposed 
Exhibition  and  Congress  are  postponed  until  the  5th  May,  IS84." 

^"—  Me.  loauLDBN  in  advocating  hixbd  pagzxtb  oi 
Fbiuula  SEBD  writes :— "  Chinese  Prlmnlaa  have  been  wonder- 
fnlly  improved  of  late  years.  I  caimot,  however,  overlook  the 
fact  of  the  variatiet  being  distributed  in  a  manner  so  as  to  debar 
the  majoii^  of  wonld-be  admiren  growing  bat  a  modienm  of 
them.  Instead  of  distributing  in  single  packets  mly  at  almost 
prebibitive  prioes,  why  not  give  those  who  must  not  expend  lacge 
suns  with  the  seedsmen,  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  those 
undoubtedly  superior  novelties  in  mixed  packets  1  For  6t.  we 
ought  to  procure  snfficient  Primula  seeds  to  produce  plants 
enough  for  the  requirements  ot  all  moderate -siied  ettabliabmenti^ 
and  ui  variety  equal  to  Calceolarias  and  Cinerariss.  The  Uesan. 
Button  k  Sons  ot  Beading  evidently  recognise  the  propria^  of 
meeting  our  wishes  in  this  respect,  as  they  now  offer  packets  of 
mixed  varieties  at  a  moderate  price.  The  first  season  I  tried  one 
of  thrii  packets  of    'special  hybrid  Prlmnlaa'  I  was  not  so 
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fayonrablj  impreaied  with  the  Tariety  incloded,  there  being  too 
many,  in  fact,  of  one  or  two  vigoioas  bat  inferlpr  aorta.  This 
leason,  howoTer,  the  plants  resulting  from  a  6#.  packet  have  been 
most  satiafactory.  We  had  folly  eighteen  Tarietiea,  inclading 
the  richly  oolooied  Baby  King,  Sattona*  Pearl,  Bosy  Qaeen, 
Beading  Pink,  good  Fem-leayed  yarieties,  and  aeyeral  of  the  new 
spotted  sorts.  The  majority  were  of  compact  sturdy  leaf- 
growth,  and  thoagh  on  the  whole  the  display  might  not  have 
been  so  gorgeoos  as  when  two  or  three  Tarielies  are  grown  in 
quantity,  we  prefer  to  sastain  the  interest  in  the  batch  by  being 
able  to  point  oat  the  beaatifal  featores  of  each  yaxiety." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 

the  Minister  of  Agricaltare  to  report  apon  the  condition  of  the 
PHTLLOZBBA  AKD  THB  Frbnch  yinstabdb,  M.  Tisseraad, 
the  Director  of  Agricaltare,  gare  some  Tery  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  rarages  of  the  phylloxera  ap  to  the  present  time. 
It  would  appear  that  nearly  two  million  acres  of  Vines  have  been 
destroyed,  and  that  1,500,000  acres  more  hare  been  attacked,  and 
are  more  or  less  affected  in  their  yield.  About  fifty  thousand 
acres  haye  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  replanted  and  the 
yoong  Vines  dosed  with  sulphate  of  carbon,  while  thirty  thousand 
acres  newly  planted  haye  been  protected  by  submersion ;  forty 
thousand  acres  more  haye  been  planted  with  American  Vines. 
But  though  there  has  within  the  last  year  or  so  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  area  of  newly  planted  yineyarda,  the  total  ia  yery 
trifling  compared  to  what  haa  been  deatroyed.  M.  Tiaseraud 
mentions,  howeyer,  as  an  encouraging  circumstance,  that  Vine- 
growers  are  forming  many  associations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting experiments  as  to  the  best  mode  of  combating  the  phyl- 
loxera; that  these  associations  now  haye  12,338  members,  and 
that  they  receiyed  last  year  subaidieB  amounting  to  £43,000  from 
the  Goyemmenf.  The  (Committee  has  decided  that  no  remedy 
has  yet  been  discoyered  entitling  the  inyentor  to  a  premium  of 
£12,000  oftered  by  the  Goyemment  some  years  ago,  but  recom- 
mends the  use  of  sulpho-carbonates  and  the  submersion  of  the 
Vines  as  palliatives  of  the  disease.  The  cultiyation  of  the 
American  Vine  is  authorised  in  twenty-three  arrondissementa, 
and  it  waa  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  that 
aeyentcen  fresh  diatricta  were  inyaded  laat  year.  The  Committee 
has  prepared  a  Bill  which  will  be  introduced  into  the  Chambers 
this  session  for  guarding  against  the  inyasion  of  the  Algerian 
Vines  by  the  dreaded  insect. 

A  OOBBSSPONDBMT  of  an  American  contemporary  giyes 

the  following  list  of  flowebing  plants  foe  bhabt  plagsb  :— 
*'  Among  the  choice  natiye  plants  delighting  in  a  cool  shady  spot^ 
moist  if  possible,  is  the  genus  Cypripedium,  and  the  most  showy 
species  are  C.  spectabile,  with  huge,  dtowy,  roee-colonred  flowers ; 
C.  pubescens,  the  larger  yellow  Lady's  Slipper ;  C.  paryiflorum, 
smaller  yellow  Lady's  Slipper ;  and  C.  acaule,  stemless,  with  pale 
rosy  bloom.  The  Battlesnake  Plantain  (Goodyera  pubescens), 
frequenting  oool  northern  slopes,  is  well  adapted  for  cultiyation 
in  shady  spots.  The  showy  Orchis,  O.  spectabilis,  transplants 
readily,  and  is  yery  conspicuous  when  iq  bloom.  Seyeral  of  the 
genus  Platanthera  are  also  yalnable,  requiring  but  little  attention. 
All  the  aboye  must  haye  a  nicely  prepared  bed  of  peat  to  grow  in, 
else  their  fleshy  roots  will  decay  after  the  first  season.  Ferns 
are  always  in  order  in  just  such  a  locality,  and  harmonise  well 
with  other  plants,  especially  if  placed  on  a  little  mass  of  rocks. 
Clumps  of  the  early  white  Anemone,  A.  nemoroaa,  transplant 
easily,  and  are  yery  satisfactory  in  a  cultiyated  state,  llie  same 
might  be  said  of  all  the  Violets — the  Bloodroot  (Ssngninaria 
canadensis),  Dwarf  Dogwood  (Comus  canadensis),  Trailiog  Ar- 
butus (Bpigsaa  repens),  although  diificult  to  transplant,  but  espe- 
cially desirable  when  it  thiiyes  properly ;  Liyer-leaf  (Hepatica 
triloba),  the   delicate  little  yine  called  Twin- flower   (Linnasa 


borealis),  another  small  trailing  plant  known  as  the  Partridge 
Berry  (Uitchella  repens),  all  the  species  of  Trillium  and  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet  (Eiythronium  americanmn).  All  the  foregoing  arer 
natiyes,  and  are  usually  quite  plentiful  and  yridely  distributed. 
The  Lily  of  the  Valley  loyes  a  shady  nook,  and  the  eyergreen 
trailing  yine.  Periwinkle,  is  partial  to  the  same  spot  Double 
English  Daisies  and  Primroses  are  the  better  for  a  partial  shade, 
and  a  clump  of  Fuchsias  will  grow  and  bloom  freely  with  little 


sun. 
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LONDON  NURSERIES  IN  APRIL- 

ALTHOtJGH  the  leading  London  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Veitcb, 
Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Williams,  have  made  no  attempt  to  secure 
any  of  the  medals  at  the  International  Show  at  Ghen^  few  will 
suppose  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  a  distinguished  part 
in  tnat  great  gathering  of  what  is  rare,  choice,  and  excellent  in 
the  floru  kingdom,  (hi  the  oantraiy,  those  who  haye  been  aocoa- 
tomed  to  pay  periodical  yisits  to  these  three  great  establishments, 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  their  contents  are  richer  and  more 
numerous  than  they  haye  ever  been  before.  The  proprietors  of 
these  famoos  nurseries  are  simply  resting  on  their  oars,  as  they 
can  afford  to  do,  leaving  the  course  at  Ghent  clear  to  others  who 
desenre  all  the  honours  they  have  won  in  the  contest  of  the  present 
week.  As  a  great  continental  establishment,  the  Compagnie  Con- 
tinentale  d'Horticultuie  (M.  Linden's),  also  refrain  from  com- 
peting, but  arranges  a  show  of  its  own,  which  will  doubtless  be 
noticed,  so,  also,  a  brief  record— a  passing  glance — of  our  home 
nurseries  in  April  will  not  be  inappropriate,  nor  certainly  un- 
acceptable to  our  readers  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  North 
Sea. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH'S  NUBSBRY. 

We  are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day,  what 
has  been  done  by  British  horticulturists  at  past  international 
exhibitions.  Memory  takes* us  back  to  Ghent  in  1868,  and  recalls 
the  valuable  collection  of  plants  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch  theie, 
and  amongst  them  the  then  new  and  still  prized  Clematis  John 
Gould  Veitch  and  Pandanus  Veitchii.  Coming  to  the  Quinquen- 
nial of  1873,  we  remember  the  great  contests  for  twenty  newly 
introduced  plants,  in  which  this  firm  secured  first  honours,  the  as 
popular  as  ever  Aralia  Veitchii  commanding  great  attention.  Also 
at  this  Show  they  secured  both  first  and  second  prises  in  the  dass 
for  the  best  new  plant  in  bloom  with  Tillandsia  Zahni  and  Masde- 
yallia  Harryana ;  and  still  again  they  excelled  all  compeers  in 
the  class  for  the  best  seedling  plant  obtained  in  Europe  with 
Cypripedium  Dominianum ;  and  yet  again  Dracaena  amabilis  won 
fur  them  the  first  honours  in  the  class  for  new  plants  not  in  bloom, 
and  which  we  said  at  the  time  would  prove  one  of  the  most  useful 
decorative  plants,  and  it  has ;  in  fact,  for  general  **  wear  "  and 
usefulness  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  the  grand  new 
yarieties  of  recent  years.  In  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Brussels  in  1876,  although  in  accordance  with  the  custom  then 
established,  Messrs.  Veitch  did  not  enter  the  competitive  lists, 
the  groups  of  plants  staged  were  of  such  striking  merit  that  the 
great  gold  medal,  offered  by  the  Comte  de  Flandres  for  the 
foreigner  who  contributed  most  to  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition, 
was  awarded  to  the  firm.  Then  at  the  last  Qainquennial  in  1878 
two  honorary  groups  were  sent  from  this  nursery — ^namely,  new 
and  rare  plants  of  great  richness,  and  the  grandest  collection  of 
Hyacinths  ever  seen  in  Belgium,  and  for  each  group  gold  medals 
of  the  first  class  were  unanimously  awarded. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Belgian  honours  that  occur  to 
us  that  MessTP.  Veitch  have  won,  and  without  doubt  there  is 
material  in  the  nursery  now  that  would  have  enabled  them  to 
surpass  all  former  efforts — ^namely,  the  magnificent  Amaryllisep, 
a  brilliant  remanet  of  the  grandest  show  of  these  fiowers  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  Nepenthes  in  thousanda,  quite  a  bewildering 
maaa  of  aplendid  pitchers,  which  certainly  has  no  equal  in  Europe ; 
and  such  a  wealth  of  Orchids  as  is  seldom  seen  eyen  in  this  famoos 
establishment ;  Dendrobiums,  a  few  striking  examples  left  of  the 
late  remarkable  display ;  gorgeous  Cattleyas ;  Odontoglossnms, 
thousands  of  spikes,  embraciog  all  the  finest  forms  in  this  fine 
genus ;  Cypripediums,  Phalaenopses,  Lycastes ;  a  magnificent 
specimen,  probably  the  finest  ever  seen,  of  the  beautiful  Cymbi- 
dium  ebumeum  ;  Angnecnms,  and  many  others  that  cannot  eyen 
be  enumerated ;  then  the  glowing  masses  of  Anthuriums,  with 
fine-foliaged  plants  and  Fems  in  the  finest  condition ;  and  Ounel- 
lias,  which  are  not  surpassed  at  the  Ghent  Show,  are  a  few  of 
the  prominent  features  of  the  nursery  at  tike  present  time.  Of 
plants  not  in  bloom  that  cannot  be  overlooked  is  a  wonderful 
importation  of  specimens  of  Cattleyas  Trianas  and  Mendelli,  the 
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plants  and  in  the  bert  condition  of  anj  th»t  bue  yet 
MTived  in  this  connt^.  This  firtn,  which  taking  it  in  alt  ita 
branches  ii  the  largeat  m  the  world,  ii,  if  pomible,  stronger  than 
ever,  and  the  head  quarters  bare  nerei  been  seen  in  better 
condition  than  during  the  present  month. 

MB.  BOLL'S  NUBSUtT. 

Tbe  eoergetio  proprietor  of  thit  establiihmeut,  which  has 
attaioed  such  a  high  podtion  In  the  borticnltiiral  world,  also 
refrains  from  competing  at  Ghent    He  is  a  donor  of  prues  there. 


and  not  onlj  so,  bnt  In  the  aggr^ate  tbe  moat  Talnable  cf  all 
that  were  ofiered  for  competiun  at  tbe  Bbow  in  qoestion.  Bat  he 
has  won  his  spars  at  prcTious  gatherings.  If  we  remember  rigbtlj 
Mr.  BoU  first  competed  in  Belginm  in  1876,  at  the  Broaaels  Cen- 
tennial :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  faa  was  satisfied,  for  be  leceired  the 
large  gold  medal  for  tbe  scientific  and  general  merit  of  bia  collec- 
tions ;  large  gold  medals  for  ux,  also  tor  three  new  plants ;  and 
foDT  large  rilver-gilt  medals,  alto  a  silver  in  other  claBses— not  a 
bad  beginDing.  Then  at  the  Qhent  Qninqaennial  In  18TS  he 
exhibited  in  ten  classes  winning  Gtb  gold,  four  sUfer-gilt,  and 


Fig.  77.— OnoSTOGLOfEUU 


one  silver  medal — not  a  bad  ending.  Ur.  BnU  tbcs  also  has 
earned  repose.  His  new  nnrsery  is  now  almost  startling  bj  its 
contentB,  especially  Orchids  in  superb  condition.  House  after 
house  is  crowded  with  them,  and  the  displa;  of  fiowera  is  as 
charming  as  it  is  extenaiTe.  Manj  fine  varieties  of  Odonto- 
gloesam  Alexandrm  arrest  notice,  one  of  a  distinct  violet  hue 
being  particnlarljr  oommandinK.  O.  Bookerianum  is  very  distinct 
and  heantitnl,  and  a  grand  varied  of  O.  gltnlonim  is  of  otia- 
ordinarr  merit,  as  may  be  seen  by  tbe  woodcut  (fle.  77).  A  batch 
of  tbe  pore  white  Ccelorjne  cristata  alba,  a  glowing  mass  of  Ada 
anrantiBca,  and  rich  Maadsrallias  contribnto  eflectivelj  to  the 
general  display.     Cypripediom  Wameri  is  as  free  as  it  is  bean- 


tifol,  small  plants  in  4-inch  pots  bearing  several  handsome  flowers. 
Sarracenias,  too,  cannot  be  overlooked.  But  amidst  all  tlie  flowers 
visitors  pause  to  admire  the  wonderful  vigour  of  a  hooseful  of 
OdonloglossDm  vexillariDm,  which  are  yiowiDfc  as  freely  as  Qermsn 
Irises— quite  an  anuine  and  unequalled  collection  of  this  flue 
Orchid.  A  very  huiJe  and  lofty  tbwe-quarter-span  new  haute 
contains  an  unusually  fine  display  of  Vanda?,  and  these  with 
CatUeyas,  Sobrallas,  and  nnmerous  others  are  so  healthy  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recogniae  the  value  of  3-incb  hot-water  pipes 
taken  alon^  the  sills  close  to  the  glass,  in  addiUon  to  those  below, 
thus  securing  an  equable  temperature  that  renders  the  house 
extremely  pleasant.     The  root-heating  was  particularly  advan- 
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tageoui  duringr  the  frost  winds  that  late!/  were  so  yiolent  and 
protracted.  New  and  rare  plants  oontinae  to  form  a  feature  here, 
and  more  will  be  heard  of  them  in  dae  time.  At  present  it  can 
onlj  be  said  that  Mr.  BalFs  establishment  was  never  so  well 
furnished  as  it  is  now ;  but  home  rather  than  public  exhibitions 
appear  to  be  getting  fashionable,  and  the  different  collections  of 
plants  are  eminently  worthy  of  inspection. 

KB.  WILLIAMS'  NT7RSBRT. 

If  other  exhibitors  have  earned  a  period  of  repose  surely  the 

f proprietor  of  the  renowned  IloUoway  Nurseries  has  done  so,  for 
ong,  perseverinely,  and  successfully  has  he  engaged  with  honour 
in  this  exhaustmg  work.  At  Ghent  in  1873  we  remember  his 
plants,  Todea  superba  especislly  securing  unbounded  admiration, 
while  his  Cyclamens  caused  a  sensation  ;  but  it  was  at  Brussels 
in  1876  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs.  Here  are  the 
records :  The  large  gold  medal  offered  by  the  King  for  contribating 
most  to  the  splendour  of  the  Exhibition,  the  great  gold  medal  of 
1000  francs  for  Orchids,  gold  medal  of  600  francs  for  miscel- 
laneous plants,  with  two  gold  medals  for  Ferns,  and  two  for  new 
plants,  also  one  for  Odontoglossums,  lUso  four  or  five  silver-gilt 
medals  for  other  exhibits.  Then  at  Ohent  in  1878  he  had  a 
maffniflcent  group,  which  worthily  secured  him  the  great  gold 
medal  there.  It  is  not  well  to  forget  these  triumphs,  and  the 
veteran  has  done  his  share  in  the  contests  of  past  ^ears,  and  con- 
tribated  powerfully  to  the  success  of  many  exhibitions. 

During  the  past  and  present  months  the  great  attractions  at  the 
Holloway  Nurseries  have  been  the  Orchids,  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  which  always  yields  something  of  interest  to  the  visitor. 
The  Amaiyllises,  to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  recent  years,  and  with  such  marked  success,  and  the 
bulbs,  the  last  including  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  that  assisted  in  forming  the  handsome  groups  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  recent  Show  and  the  spring  meetings  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Eensingtoo.  To  enumerate  all 
that  is  good  amongst  these  would  far  exceed  our  present  purpose, 
but  a  few  may  be  briefly  noted.  First  of  the  Orchids.  The  cool 
houses  containing  the  Odontoglossums,  Masdevidlias,  and  similar 
plants  have  been  particularly  gay,  the  collection  being  very  large 
and  includiog  many  superb  varieties  of  the  leading  species. 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrao,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Bossi  majus,  and 
scores  of  others  are  represented  by  admirable  forms,  while  the 
Masdevallias  include  fine  examples  of  M.  Llndeni,  M.  Harryana, 
M.  Veitchiana,  M.  ignea,  the  usenil  M.  tovarensis,  and  the  similarly 
useful  and  freely  flowering  M.  Shuttle  worth!,  which  is  fast  be- 
coming such  a  favourite  with  Orchid-growers.  Several  choice 
Dendrobes  have  been  also  flowering  in  tlie  warmer  houses,  to- 
gether with  Cypripediums  and  miscellaneous  Orchids,  amongst 
which  that  shown  in  fig.  78  (page  325),  Trichopilia  lepida,  was 
very  noteworthy ;  it  is  a  rare  species  with  large  flowers,  the  lip  of 
a  soft  rosy  hue  margined  with  white. 

The  Amaryllises  comprise  some  superb  varieties,  much  care 
having  been  exercised  to  improve  the  colours,  with  the  result  that 
scarlet  and  crimson  tints  of  unsurpassed  richness  have  been 
obtained.  The  flowers,  too,  are  very  neat  in  form,  the  outline 
even,  the  substance  good,  and  they  are  freely  produced,  many 
heads  having  five  or  six  blooms  each.  The  bulbs  indicated  their 
quality  and  the  culture  they  had  received  by  the  massiveness  of 
their  spikes  and  the  clean  appearance  of  the  flowers,  the  colours 
fresh  and  clean.  In  so  brief  a  glance  as  this  we  cannot  do  more 
than  note  that  the  superb  collection  of  Ferns  and  miscellaneous 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  fine>foliage  plants  are  in  most 
satisfactory  health,  the  new  Bhododendron  house  being  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  numerous  structures  already  so  well  occupied. 


BIRMINGHAM  SPRING  SHOW. 
April  11th  and  12th. 

Thh  thixd  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  was  in  every  wav  equal  if  not  superior  to  former  years. 
The  centre  stage  was  well  filled  with  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Roses, 
Genistas,  Clematises,  and  many  other  flowering  plants,  relieved  with 
Palms,  Ferns,  Dracsenas,  and  other  omamental-ioliaged  plants.  The 
stages  on  either  side  of  the  hall  contained  fine  examples  of  Spiraeas, 
Deutxias,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  with  collections  of  Talips, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  Ac. 

Among  the  local  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  C.  Winn,  L.  Hayman, 
C.  E.  Mathews,  Walter  Showell,  the  Right  Hon.  Jas.  Chamberlain, 
and  W.  H.  Hill.  Mr.  L.  Hayman  was  first  with  well-grown  Hyacinths, 
Messrs.  Hayman  and  Crook  respectively  for  Tolips.  For  six  Azaleas 
Mr.  Hill  was  first  with  good  plants.  Orchids  were  represented  by 
some  very  choice  and  rare  kinds  from  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Elliot.  For  six  specimens 
Mr.  Winn  took  honours,  including  fine  examples  of  Dendrobium 


Wardiannm,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  Odontoglossum  P^J^^Tf**,  *^^ 
O.  vezillarium.  Following  these  very  closely  were  Mr.  Chamberlain  s, 
including  well-fiowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  Oattleya 
Bkinneri,  C.  Mendelli  very  fine  in  colouring,  and  Masdevalha  Ijndeni. 
Mr.  ChamberUin  also  exhibited  a  splendid  group  occupymg  t^e  end 
of  the  stage  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  not  for  competition,  containmg 
some  very  rare  and  beautif nl  specimens,  the  majonty  bemg  especially 
noteworthy  for  superior  colouring.  Over  seventv  plante  were 
employed  in  this  group,  of  which  the  foUowing  deserve  especial 
mention  :— Odontoglossum  Ruckenanum  in  two  varieUee.  O.  polyx- 
anthum,  0.  Andersonianum,  Dendrobium  crassinode  var.  Barbm- 
anum,  D.  Cambridgeanum,  Masdevallia  oestrade.  M.  ^uttleworthi, 
M.  Veitchiana,  Cypripedium  niveum  and  C.  calceolus.  For  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  Mr.  ChamberUiin  was  first,  his  collection  mcludmg 
a  very  fine  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses 
were  far  below  the  sUndard,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they 
ought  to  be  a  feature  of  sucn  a  show.  t»  xr  ir  -* 

The  local  nnrseymenwere  well  represented.  Mr.  R.  H.  Yertegans 
of  the  Chad  Valley  Nurseries  contributed  some  pretty  baskeU  of 
Himalayan  Cowslips.  Besides  the  type  P.  denticulata  were  the  vars. 
P.  d.  cashmeriana  and  P.d.  pulcherrima.  P.  rosea  was  also  contributed 
in  very  good  flowering  condition.  Mr.  Vertegans  also  sent  two  new 
Azaleas  of  the  A.  mollis  type,  named  Ido  and  Dant».  and  a  coUec 
tion  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  also  his  new  double  Cmerariaa 
Vortigem  and  Terra  Cotta.  Mr.  Hans  Niemand  occupied  a  comer 
of  the  hall  with  a  very  choice  and  effectively  arranged  iproup  of  stove, 
greenhouse,  and  other  plants,  which  were  greatly  admired.  He  also 
exhibited  the  new  Balsam  Impatiens  Sultani  in  very  good  character. 
One  very  important  point  in  connection  with  this  Balsam  is  that  it 
strikes  easily  from  cuttings.  Messrs.  Pope  ^  Sons  showed  Auriculas. 
Polyanthnses,  and  PeUirgoniums.  Mr.  T.  Hewitt  of  SobhuU  occupied 
another  comer  with  a  very  effective  group  consisting  of  omamental- 
fiowering  plants.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  <fc  Co.  of  Worcester  sent  a  collection 
of  double  and  single  Clematises  and  Rhododendrons  relieved  with  the 
delicate-foliaged  Japanese  Maples.  The  latter  were  very  fine  and 
formed  one  of  the  features  of  the  Show. 

The  general  airangementa  were  well  conducted  by  the  Comnuttee, 
and  they  may  tie  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  labours. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 
{QnUin^iad  from  page  303,) 

In  the  following  notes  the  flfnires  1, 9,  and  S  indicate  first  early*  second  earl>, 
and  late  Tsrieties ;  the  months  the  Ume  of  planting ;  and  the  asterisks  those 
▼arieUes  that  an  considered  the  best  for  market  pnrposes  toj  the  respectiTe 
colliraton. 

SCOTLAND. 
MoRATSHiRB.^1.  The  time  of  planting  will  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  the  ground,  bat  as  soon  in  March  as  possible,  veitch's 
Improved  Ashleaf,  Lee's  Hammersmith  Kidney,  Myatt's  Prolific  Ash- 
leaf,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Soil.— The  soil  best  adapted  for  the 
cultiTation  of  first-class  Potatoes  is  light  loamy  soil,  and  that  which 
has  been  in  pasture  for  some  years  generally  producing  the  best 
crops.  2.  Fortyf  old,  Grampian,  White  Don,  and  Stnped  Don.  8.  *Mag- 
nnm  Bonum,  Schoolmaster,  *Seotch  Champion,  and  ^Paterson's 
Victoria.  Manures  and  Application.— The  manure  most  suitable 
for  the  production  of  good  potatoes  is  well-decayed  stable  manure, 
and  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  before 
planting.  Artificial  manures  are  so  common  now  that  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  the  best,  but  I  prefer  Amie's,  and  it  ought  to  be  applied  at 
the  time  of  planting.  Ghsneral  Culture. — ^The  distance  between  the 
rows  is  from  2  feet  8  inches  to  2  feet  9  inches  according  to  the  varietv, 
and  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  between  the  sets,  which  are  placed 
6  inches  deep.  After  planting  all  the  attention  they  require  is  to 
have  the  hoe  run  through  them  as  they  reouire  it,  and  to  have  the 
soil  well  loosened  before  earthing-u^.  The  lifting  of  the  crop  com- 
mences as  soon  as  the  haulm  shows  sig^s  of  ripening,  and  as  dry  a  time 
as  possible  is  chosen  for  the  job.  They  are  stored  in  narrow  pita  and 
kept  well  covered  until  required  for  use. — JOHir  Wsbstbr,  Gordon 
Cattle  Gardens, 

1.  Second  week  in  February,  weather  permitting.  Rivers'  Royal 
Ashleaf,  *Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  *£arly  Rose,  and  Ice  Cream 
(Farqnhar).  I  plant  only  a  very  few  Early  Rose ;  quality  only 
second-rate.  Boil. — ^Medium.  2.  Middle  to  end  of  March.  *Dalma- 
hoy,  ♦Fortyfold  (Tavlor),  •Fortyfold  (Clark),  and  Snowflake.  8. 
1st  to  middle  of  April.  ^Grampian,  Schoolmaster,  ^Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Scotch  Champion.  Manures  and  Application. — Mixture  of  stable 
and  farmyard  dnnff  and  old  hotbed  manare,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  stable  dung  and  Oak  leaves.  Sometimes  I  manure  when  trenching 
in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  when  planting  in  spring.  I  have 
found  the  crop  equallvjeood  with  both  modes  of  manuring.  I  have 
had  a  splendid  crop  of  Fortyfolds  with  manare  fresh  from  the  stable. 
General  Culture. — I  generally  trench  the  land  in  the  autumn  two 
spits  deep,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  manured  at  that  time  I  level  the 
trenches  and  point  it  over  in  spring,  planting^  and  manuring  as  we 
go  along.  I  prefer  this  to  dibbling,  as  sometimes  the  seed  does  not 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  by  the  dibber ;  and  if  the  soil  is  at 
all  wet  the  vacancy  below  the  Potato  does  not  fill.  Cut  sets  I  like  to 
dost  with  quicklime,  as  that  prevents  slugs  from  preying  on  them. 
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The  after  culture  is  fiimply  earthioff  upin  the  nsual  way,  and  keeping 
down  weeds.— John  Clabk,  Brodxe  Cattle,  Forres, 


Nairkshirb.— -1.  First  week  in  April  for  all  of  them.  Hyatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  Taylor's  Fortyfold,  and 
Snowflake.  Soil.— Light  2.  Schoolmaster,  Dalmahoys,  and  Dain- 
tree's  Seedling.  8.  Magnum  Bonum,  Paterson's  Victoria,  and  Cham- 
pion. Manures  and  Application.— Planted  after  Cabbages.  Peas,  dec., 
which  had  been  well  manured  the  previous  year  j  ground  ridged  irf 
autumn ;  a  sprinkling  of  dissolved  oones  or  any  other  artificial  ma- 
nure when  planted.  General  Culture. — ^They  are  earthed-up  when 
phinted,  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  hand-weeding,  nothing  else  being 
wanted  until  they  are  lifted.— James  Maitlasd,  Catedor  Ca$tle, 


Rbkfrbwshire.— 1.  First  to  second  week  in  March.  Smith's  or 
Coldstream,  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  and  Early  Dwarf -top  Ashleaf. 
Soil.— Medium  for  first  and  second  earlies.  2.  Second  to  third  week 
in  March.  *Dalmahoy,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  'White  Don 
8.  Any  time  m  April  when  ground  will  suit.  'Regents,  ♦Patersons. 
Yictoria,  and  ♦Scotch  Champion.  Soil.— Heavy.  Manures  and  Appli- 
cation.—The  early  varieties  have  no  manure  save  a  dressing  of  leaf 
soil  dug  in.  The  second  earlies  follow  the  previous  Onion  crop,  with 
a  slight  dressing  of  decayed  grass  and  leaves.  The  Late  varieties 
have  a  good  dressing  of  sand  spread  over  the  ground,  then  a  coating 
of  light  manure  is  dug  in.  General  Culture.— The  soil  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  generally  heavy,  and  not  very  well  adapted  for  growine 
good-flavoured  Potatoes.  Second  earlies  and  late  varieties  succeea 
beet,  especially  Victoria  and  Champion,  which  are  the  chief  sorts 
grown  by  farmers  here ;  they  keep  long,  and  often  bring  good  prices. 
— JOHK  MBTHYBN,  Blytktwood  Gardens, 


Ross-BHiRB.- 1.  February  and  March.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf, 
Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  Oxford  Early. 
Soil.— Light.  2.  March.  Balmahoy,  RintouPs  Early  Don,  Walker's 
Improved  Regent,  and  Fortyfold.  Soil.— Medium.  8.  March  to 
first  week  of  April.  'Regent,  'Paterson's  Victoria. 'Champion,  and 
'Magnum  Bonum.  Manures  and  Application. — Farm  manure  in 
whole,  or  in  part  supplemented  by  bone  dust  or  dissolved  bones 
applied  before  planting,  either  dug  or  drilled  in  by  the  plough. 
General  Culture.— The  soil  is  deeply  stirred  and  well  broken  up  by 
spade  or  plough  and  grubber,  and  thorouglily  cleared  of  weeds  before 
planting.  After  the  plants  push  through  the  ^ound  weeds  must  be 
kept  down  by  the  hoe,  and  when  from  4  to  6  inches  high  carefully 
earth  them  up  in  dry  weather.  Rotation  of  cropping  and  a  change 
of  seed  are  both  of  great  consequence  to  sncoess.— Robert  Mabsib, 
The  Gardens,  Ardross  Castle, 

Roxburghshire.— 1.  March,  first  week ;  Potatoes  sot  cut.  Old 
Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  'Red 
Kidney.  Soil. — Light  soil,  southern  or  western  exposure,  so  as  they 
do  not  get  the  morning  sun.  2.  The  last  week  in  March  and  first 
week  in  April.  'Beauty  of  Hebron,  Schoolmaster,  Snowflake,  and 
American  Breadfruit.  Soil.— Medium,  clay  subsoil.  3.  (Generally 
about  the  first  week  in  May  in  the  field.  'Scotch  Champion, 
'Magnum  Bonum,  and  Paterson's  Victoria.  Soil. — ^Very  heavy  soil. 
Manures  and  Application. — ^Well-made  cowdung  mixed  with  beaver. 
General  Culture. — I  approve  of  planting  all  early  Potatoes  whole, 
not  forced  before  being  planted.  The  old  Ashleaf  is  my  earliest 
out  of  eight  varieties.  Red.  Kidney  is  the  brat-cropping  early  Potato 
that  I  know.  The  crop  is  always  enormous.— JOHN  Galloway, 
Minto  Gardens,  Hawick, 

Stirlingshire.- 1.  1st  of  March.  Old  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Prolific 
Ashleaf,  Mona's  Pride,  and  Coldstream  Early.  Soil.— Free  light 
porous  Boil^gravel  bottom.  2.  lath  of  March.  'Schoolmaster,  Suttons' 
Flourball,  Fortyfold,  and  Climax.  8.  1st  •f  April.  'Magnum  Bonum, 
'Scotch  Champion,  ♦Rock,  and  'Paterson's  Victoria.  Manures  and 
Application. — ^Two-year-old  leaf  soil  is  employed,  covered  to  the  depth 
of  about  8  inches,  and  roughly  dug-in  about  November.  Forked 
slightly  before  planting.  The  early  varieties  are  planted  in  drills 
about  8  inches  deep.  Late  and  second  earlies  dibbed  in  about  6  inches 
deep.  Gteneral  Culture. — ^Magnum  Bonum  if  allowed  8  feet  between 
the  rows  I  consider  the  heaviest  cropper,  and  with  me  of  first-rate 
quality  from  November  onwards.  Fortyfold  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
quality,  but  is  subject  to  disease  some  seaaona,  and  here  it  gives  good 
crops,  the  only  place  I  have  seen  it  worth  growing.  The  old  Asmeaf 
is  the  earliest  I  know  of  the  kidneys,  and  Coldstream  of  the  round 
kinds.— Thomas  Boyd,  Callendar  Park  Gardens, 

1.  February  if  the  weather  is  fine.  'Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Old 
Ashleaf  Kidney,  and  'Taylor's  Early  Fortyfold.  Soil.— Light  soil 
well  manured.  2.  15th  March  to  the  end  if  the  soil  is  in  good  order. 
♦Schoolmaster,  'Drummond's  Prolific,  and  'Grampian.  Boil.— I  con- 
sider the  medium  soil  is  best  for  Potatoes  such  as  I  have  recommended 
as  second  earlies.  8.  27th  March,  and  April  about  first  week.  'Mag- 
num Bonum,  'Paterson's  Victoria,  and  'Reading  Hero.  Boil.— For 
late  varieties  I  prefer  a  heavy  soil,  giving  a  little  Time.  Manures  and 
Application. — ^I  consider  stable  manure  the  best  for  Potatoes  on  strong 
soil  with  a  little  lime.    I  have  been  suooeasful  at  sbows  with  other 


varieties,  which  I  could  not  recommend  to  give  a  supply  for  home 
use  or  market ;  they  only  look  well  on  the  exhibition  table.  Those 
I  have  reoommendM  suit  my  soil  and  climate  best.  My  soil  is  cold, 
and  I  ridge  it  in  September  and  apply  stable  manure.*-WiLLiAM 
Murray,  Paril*  Hall,  PolmotU, 


Suthbrlandshire.- 1.  Beginning  of  Mareh.  Veitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Mona's  Pride,  and  Rivers'  Royal 
Ashleaf.  Soil.— Light.  2.  Middle  of  March.  'Fortyfold,  School- 
master, and  'Rintoul's  White  Bon.  Soil.— Medium.  8.  Beginning 
of  April.  'Rock,  'Regent,  and  'Paterson's  Victoria.  Manures  and 
■Application. — In  old  gardens  where  there  is  usually  much  undigested 
manure  in  the  soil  I  consider  it  best  to  plant  the  Potatoes  without 
anything  in  the  way  of  farmyard  manure  if  the  piece  of  ground  has 
been  fairly  well  manured  the  year  previous.  Should  manure  be  re- 
quired we  usually  give  a  dressing  of  naif-decayed  leaves,  a  dusting  of 
bone  dust,  or  a  dressing  of  lime,  as  we  think  necessary.  General 
Culture.^Potatoes  are  valued  here  according  to  their  eating  qualities, 
and  we  find  none  give  more  satis&tction  than  the  old  standiuxl  sorts. 
We  have  tried  a  good  many  of  the  new  sorts,  but  have  discarded  nine- 
tenths  of  them.  We  usually  find,  that  although  they  look  well  for 
exhibition  purposes,  they  are  not  liked  when  cooked  and  sent  to 
table.  Too  much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  Potatoes  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes  only.  If 
Potato  raisers  would  make  table  qualities  the  primary  consideration, 
and  appearance  a  secondary  matter,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  public,  and  growers  would  have  less  hesitation  in  investing  in  the 
purchase  of  new  kinds  at  fancy  prices. — ^D.  Melville,  Jjunrobin 
Castle  Gardens, 


WiGTONSHlRB.— 1.  February  24th.  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf, 
*Mona's  Pride,  and  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  Soil. — flight,  high, 
and  dry.  2.  Mareh,  first  week.  'Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Glou- 
cester Kidney,  and  'Schoolmaster.  Soil. — Medium.  ^  8.  1st  of  April 
and  onwards.  'Magnum  Bonum,  'Scotch  Champion,  and  Skerry 
Blue.  Soil.— Medium.  Manures  and  Application. — The  only  manure 
used  is  from  the  stable.  For  late  Potatoes  a  good  dressing^is  given, 
and  the  ground  ridged  up  early  in  autumn,  keeping  the  manure  under 
the  ridge  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  view  that  the  plants  may  not 
reach  it  until  they  have  made  some  progress.  For  early  and  mid- 
season  varieties  manure  is  applied  to  the  previous  crop.  General 
Culture. — I  always  plant  on  the  drill  or  furrow  system,  and  lay  the 
sets  along,  breaking  the  soil  well  over  them,  always  keeping  the  soil 
well  hoed,  and  Potatoes  are  earthed  up  twice  in  the  season.  The 
early  sorts  I  keep  covered' with  soil  as  long  as  possible  on  account  of 
frost,  which  generally  visits  us  late.  This  is  a  large  Potato-growing 
distnct.  Magnum  Bonum  being  the  favourite  variety  for  market,  the 
Champion  often  being  hollow  in  the  centre.— James  Day,  Galloway 
House,  Garliestown, 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT  BRENTHAM  PARK. 

A  DEflORiPTiON  of  the  Orchids  at  Brentham  Park  appeared  in 
the  Jonmal  some  time  ago.  It  is  considered  the  finest  collection 
in  Scotland.  The  following  were  flowering  in  March  : — ^Ada 
anrantiaca,  several  specimens  ;  Angrtecum  citratum,  Ellisii  show- 
ing fine  spike,  sesquipedale ;  Cattleya  atalanta(?),  Trian»,  and 
TriansB  alba,  one  very  striking  large-flowered  variety  of  the  last 
wfth  large  purple  lip,  finely  edged,  and  deep  orange-lemon  throat ; 
Cirrhopetalum  pieturatnm,  Ccelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana,  C. 
ocellata  maxima ;  Qrmbidium  pendulum,  Cypripedinm  Boxalli,  a 
fine  form  of  dark  variety  ;  Dmryi  showing  flower ;  villosnm,  a  floe 
form  of ;  Warneri  showing ;  Dendrobium  Ainsworthii,  D.  crassi- 
node  Barberianum,  Dominianum,  D.  Farmeri  aurea,  D.  fimbri- 
atum  ocnlatam,  D.  Findleyannm,  D.  Inteolum,  D.  primnlinnm 
gigantenm,  D.  Wardianum,  some  fine  vara  ;  Lselia  harpopbylla, 
several  samplee  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri,  several,  including  alba  (rare); 
Masdevallia  Bfltradte,  Harryana,  several ;  ignea,  several ;  Lindeni, 
several ;  ShutUeworthii,  troohilns ;  Mazillaria  grandiflora,  Mil- 
tonia  Warscewiczii)  Odontoglossnm  blandnm,  very  rare ;  O.  cir- 
rhoeam,  O.  cordatnm,  O.  crispnm,  O.  gloriosnm,  0.  Halli,  O.  mem- 
branacenm,  O.  nebulosam,  O.  nevadense,  very  rare ;  O.  Pescatorei, 
O.  pnlohellnm  majus,  roeenm,  O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  Sandersiannm, 
O.  tripndians  splendens,  O.  triamphans ;  Oncldium  bicalloenm, 
O.  C^endishli,  O.  cucnllatnm,  O.  serratnm,  O.  nngnicnlatnm  ; 
Phalsenopeis  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  P.  rosea,  P.  Schilleriana ; 
Pilnmna  fragrans ;  Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli,  V.  snavis  (Veitch's 
variety)  trioolor  (Dalkeith  variety),  and  Zygopetalnm  intermedium, 
fine  variety,  

VicoMTESSB  Hericabt  dbThurt  Steawbbrry.— Your  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  G.  Summers,  says  on  page  276  that  he  finds  the  above  variety 
useless  for  early  forcing.  I  think  he  must  have  taken  his  runners 
from  barren  plants,  for  I  have  been  eathering  fine  fruit  and  a  good 
crop  from  my  first  batch,  which  have  been  ready  for  the  last  week- 
fine  fruit  weighing  1|  oz.,  good  in  colour  and  flavour.    LaGrosse 
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Suor^e  I  hare  not  forced.  I  hayo  Vioomtease  for  fint,  Pretidant  for 
second.  Sir  G.  Napier  thixd,  and  Jamee  Veitoh  for  lata.  If  I  were 
compelled  to  grow  only  two  yarietiea  I  ihonld  cbooae  Keen's  Seed- 
linR  and  President,  both  good  bearers  and  of  ezoeUent  qnallty.— 
8.  Tatlob,  Acacta^  Rawdon. 


STIRLING  CASTLE  STRAWBERRY. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  L.  Castle  upon  "  Extensive  Fruit  Farming," 
page  170  of  your  Journal,  tbe  aboTe  yariety  ii  mentioned,  and 
Eome  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  when  and  by  whom  it  was  raised. 
I  would  have  answered  the  query  sooner,  but  knowing  that  the 
raiser,  now  dead,  had  sons  who  are  gardeners,  I  thought  they 
might  have  obserred  the  article  and  answered  it  This  Strawbeny 
was  raised  here.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Keens*  Seedling,  and  was 
raised  nearly  forty  yean  ago  by  Mr.  William  Laing,  a  market 
gardener  in  this  town.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain  it  was  sent  out 
in  1849.  The  original  tree  of  that  most  excellent  Apple  Stirling 
Castle  if  still  alire  and  carrying  heavy  crops.— G.  McDouoall, 
Stirling,  

ROSE  SHOWS. 

The  statement  which  continually  crops  up  in  your  columns  and 
elsewhere  that  amateur  Rose-growers  are  wrong  in  using  any 
plants  but  those  on  their  own  roots,  will  generally  be  found  to 
come  from  one  who  does  not  exhibit.  Exception  has  been  taken 
by  non-exhibitors  to  the  results  of  shows  of  all  sorts.  For  in- 
stance,  lire  stock  are  said  to  be  so  fitted  as  to  injure  their  repro- 
ductive powers.  Dogs  are  said  to  be  bred  for  appearance  only,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  qualities  in  the  field  ;  and  poultry  for  the 
sake  of  colouring  without  regard  to  their  usefulness.  I  hope  I  am 
right  in  supposing  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Simons,  has  no 
such  objections  to  bring  against  Rose  shows,  though  his  expres- 
sions, "  the  conceit  of  exMbition,"  and  *'  the  pleasure  of  a  day 
would  not  fatisfy  me,"  do  not  sound  flattering  to  exhibitors.  I 
do  not  see,  by  the  way,  the  force  of  tbe  latter  remark.  Have  not 
exhibitors  as  many  pleasant  days  of  Roaes  as  others  f 

The  only  objections  I  have  ever  heard  against  Rose  shows  are 
(1)  that  they  nave  encouraged  the  production  of  scentless  Roses, 
and  (2)  that  tbe  exhibition  of  fine  blooms  of  weakly  bad-growing 
sorts  is  apt  to  deceive  and  disappoint  a  beginner.  As  to  (1), 
surely  the  principal  charm  of  the  Rose  is  its  appearance.  If  Rose 
shows  have  not  decreased  the  number  of  fragnnt  Roees  they  can- 
not be  said  to  have  done  any  harm  in  this  case ;  and  can  anyone 
possibly  say  that  lovers  of  Roaes  have  suffered  by  the  production 
of  the  scentless  Baronne  de  Rothschild  ?  As  to  (2),  a  beginner  may 
find  warning  of  weakly  growing  sorts  from  any  work  or  catalogue 
on  the  subject,  or  may  question  any  Roae-grower ;  and  I  fancy 
if  it  were  not  for  Rose  shows  we  should  nowhere  be  able  to  feast 
our  eyes  upon  such  beauties  as  Xavier  Olibo  and  the  like. 

Surely  exhibitors  "  love  a  bright  show  of  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  open  sunshine  and  upon  their  tables,"  and  also  "  have  them 
in  natural  luxuriance  from  June  to  November  "  as  well  as  others. 
And  why  should  it  be  hinted  that  they  are  *'  selfish  in  their  love 
of  the  flower  7"  Many,  I  should  say  most— perhaps  all,  amateur 
exhibitors  take  great  pleasure  in  admitting  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours to  see  their  Roses,  and  one  great  professional  at  least  (I 
speak  only  of  my  own  knowledge)  does  the  same.  Exhibitors  of 
Roses  work  very  hard,  and  have  much  more  trouble  (considering 
the  comparative  value)  in  satisfactorily  putting  their  specimens 
before  the  judges*  eyes  than  the  exhibitors  of  live  animals.  A 
well-known  br^er  of  Game  fowls  said  to  me  one  day,  "  Why,  I 
have  no  trouble  at  all  about  the  showing  of  my  birds.  I  put  my 
bird  into  the  basket,  and  off  he  goes  alone  by  train,  to  Plymouth 
we*U  say.  I  read  in  tbe  paper  he  has  taken  first  prize  there,  and 
he  comes  back  without  any  trouble  on  my  part.  He  is  brought 
to  my  house,  I  take  him  out  of  the  basket,  he  has  a  little  bread 
and  milk,  fiaps  his  wings  and  crows,  and  back  he  goes  into  the 
basket  again,  and  off  once  more  to— Hull  we'll  say  &is  time,  and 
takes  the  £50  cup  there.    It's  no  trouble  whatever." 

Now,  when  I  thought  of  my  anxieties  and  disappointments,  not 
only  for  days  before,  but  especially  from  4  A.M.  of  Um  day  of  the 
show  till  actually  turned  out  of  tiie  tent  by  the  judges  (can  this 
be  '*  the  pleasure  of  a  day  "  alluded  to  by  Mr.  W.  Simons  7  At  all 
evente  it*s  a  longish  day),  I  began  to  think  the  Game-cock  ex- 
hibitor had  the  best  of  it.  But  when  I  saw  that  long-legged  bird 
himself,  and  refiected  that  it  was  the  show  system  tlutt  had  made 
him  unfit  even  to  cross  with  my  Dorkings,  I  was  comforted,  tibo- 
ronghly  believing  that  Rose  shows  have  improved  the  Rose,  and 
have  not  made  exhibitors  selfish. 

I  began  to  write,  intending  to  answer  your  correspondent's  re- 
marks upon  Roses  on  their  own  loote ;  but  I  have  been  led  into 


a  long  digression  from  fancying  (unnecessarily,  I  hope)  that  Rose 
shows  and  exhibitors  were  mentioned  in  disparaging  terms  m  his 
letter.  Being  now  fearful  of  intruding  on  your  space  I  will  wait 
another  week,  in  the  hope  that  some  more  able  advocate  than  I 
am  will  show  the  advantages  and  necessities  of  '*  worked  "  Roses. 

P.S.— Some  of  my  Roses  which  were  pruned  since  the  severe 
weather  have  bled  considerably,  the  sap  globules  shining  like 
diamonds  in  the  sun,  and  in  some  instances  running  down  the 
stem ;  but  the  discharge  has  ceased,  and  I  do  not  fancy  much 
barm  is  done  by  it. 

GARDENERS'  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Peter  Ferguson  in  what  he  says  about 
a  gardeners*  benefit  society.  I  am  glad  that  someone  has  at  last 
brought  it  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  I  have  often  thought 
I  should  like  to  mention  the  subject  myself,  but  felt  incompetent 
to  do  it,  and  I  have  as  often  wondered  that  there  was  not  such  a 
society  in  existence,  as  it  would  be  the  means  of  causing  more 
unitT  amonsst  gardeners.  It  would  also  be  the  means  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  one  to  another ;  for  instance,  one  may  grow  Grapes 
well  and  fail  with  Cucumbers,  the  same  viee  vend,  therefore  the 
two  would  gladly  help  one  another.  I  think  if  such  a  society 
was  once  properly  started  it  would  soon  become  one  of  thy 
strongest  in  the  kingdom ;  but  one  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
if  ever  it  does  come  to  pass,  that  the  meetings  be  not  held  at 
public  houses. — J.  Smith. 


NOTES  FROM  ASHTON  COURT. 

Thibb  is  always  much  to  admire  in  the  extensive  gardens  at 
Ashton  Court  near  Bristol,  Mr.  Austin,  the  gardener  in  charge, 
being  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  "all  round" 
gardeners.  Everything  that  is  taken  in  hand  is  well  done,  and 
pages  might  be  written  both  upon  the  success  attending  the  fruit 
and  vegeteble  culture  as  there  practised  under  by  no  means 
favourable  cireumstances ;  and  also  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
plant  culture  in  tbe  many  houses  and  pito  in  connection  with 
the  kitoben  garden  and  pleasure  grounds.  At  present  my  renuoka 
will  be  brief,  but  later  on  I  hope  to  have  much  that  is  instructive 
and  inteiMting  to  communicate. 

OB0HIS6. 

Orehids  of  all  kinds  axe  in  good  condition,  and  appear  unusually 
floriferous.  Lately  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum,  and  which  I  believe 
has  no  equal  in  this  country.  The  pseudo-bulbs  produce  their 
flowers  on  the  current  season's  growth,  the  foliage  being  still 
green,  and  these  on  the  plant  in  question  are  from  10  to  11  incbea 
in  length,  about  sixteen  in  number,  and  caiiy  on  the  average 
eleven  blooms  each,  or  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  180.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  drooping  and  handsome,  the  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  flowen  rich  orange,  while  the  lip  is 
piincipally  crimson.  The  specimen  has  not  been  removed  from 
the  basket  for  years,  but  much  of  the  compost,  which  consiste  of 
rough  peat,  sphagnum,  crocks  and  charcoal,  is  annually  carefully 
removed  and  fresh  supplied.  After  flowering  the  plant  is  gradu- 
ally ripened  off,  and  is  eventually  removed  to  a  cool  house,  where 
it  remains  till  it  commences  to  form  fresh  growths.  This  takes 
place  early  in  November,  when  it  is  returned  to  a  light  positioa 
and  an  ordinary  stove  temperature,  and  kept  moderately  moist. 
Under  these  conditions  it  annually  perfects  growth  of  a  very  free- 
blooming  character.  Unfortunately  the  blooms  do  not  long  retain 
their  freshness,  but  are  extremely  effective  while  at  their  best 

Among  the  Dendrobiums  there  are  several  imported  planta  of 
D.  nobile,  which,  though  smaller  in  flower  than  the  ordinary  type, 
are  very  highly  coloured  and  free-blooming.  D.  heterocarpnm 
also  varies  considerably,  is  less  showy,  but,  being  remarkably 
sweetly  scented  and  floriferous,  is  deserving  of  general  culture. 
D.  Pierardi,  D.  macrophyllum  in  varietv,  Oncidlum  sarcodes, 
(^mbidium  ebumeum,  Pnalnnopsis  Scliilleriana,  and  Cypripe- 
diums  in  variety,  all  contribute  to  the  enlivenment  of  the  Orchid 
house.  Cool  Orchids  are  fully  appreciated,  and  are  being  in- 
creased accordingly.  These,  whicn  include  many  Odontoglots, 
Oncidiums,  Lycastes,  Lselias,  Cypripediums,  Coelogynes,  and  Ada 
anrantiaca,  are  grown  in  a  lean-to  nouse  with  a  northern  aspect, 
Jud^g  flrom  mit  appearance  the  minimum  of  sunshine  thej 
receive  is  quite  sufficient,  as  abundance  of  light  (which  is  always 
the  strongest  on  the  north  side),  moderate-sized  pots,  and 
judicious  watering  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
sturdy  growth  and  strong  flower  spikes. 


8TOVB  PLAirrS,  TABE^  CXJVSaiNO  WALI^. 
No  iKTge  «toTa  pUnb  are  grown,  bat  the  honsea  ue  Sllod 
with  iDDamenble  Ughly  coloured  Mtd  •erriceable  bftll-apeoimen 
CrotOQB,  Dncraou,  FanduinBee,  «od  otber  Bae-foliage  and 
flowBrinK  plmt*.  A  baaging  biulcet  completely  sarfa^  with 
Fepetomu,  the  centre  GUed  with  ft  htghlr  coloured  Ananam 
■atiTft  Tariegata,  and  another  umilartj  filled  with  PaDicnnt  Tuie- 
gatom  and  a  buabj  and  brightlj  coloured  Crolon  Yonnjci'  >'ere 
Bingu]arl7  pretty  and  effeotiTe,  So  bIk)  wa«  a  b»ck  wall  ot  a 
plant  itoTe  and  piUan  of  a  doorway  which  were  faced  with  a 
ehanning  mixture  o(  Ljoopods,  Ferns,  principally  Adiantnmi, 
Peperomiaa,  Fittonias,  Panicums,  and  Email  pieces  ol  Begonias  o( 
the  Bex  ^pe.  These  were  dibbled  into  soil  cDnaisting  principally 
ot  tiu^  loam  and  peat,  enclosed  with  strong  wire  netting,  and  in 
thia  manner  what  might  have  been  an  unsightly  wall  ia  eatily 
tnntformed  into  a  most  pleasing  feature.  Those  who  may  attempt 
a  nmilar  ezpeiimeDt  are  adviMd  to  lightly  shade  the  plants  b" 


maintain  the  requisite  amonot  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  I  haye 
prerionsly  seen  walls  covered  aomewbat  similarly,  but  at  Ashtoa 
Court  saw  the  Gardenia  ntlliaed  as  a  wall  plant  for  the  first  time. 
8a  well  does  Ibis  answer  the  porpoae,  that  the  tboDght  at  once 
suggested  Itself,  "  How  strange  that  no  one  else  appears  to  hav« 
triM  it  in  tbe  same  way  I "  Camellias  are  fteneially  considered 
well  adapted  for  covering  walla  in  a  cool  boose,  or  in  the  open,  at 
at  Ashton  Uonrt  ;  but  in  this  position  in  reality  are  much  interior 
to  tbe  Qardenis,  whether  in  or  oat  of  bloom,  and  are  mnch  leas 
accommodatiDg  in  habit,  Ur.  Austin  has  planted  the  latter  In  a 
narrow  border  Gtled  with  loam,  peat,  and  charcoal,  and  they  are 
now  about  10  feet  high,  of  proportionate  width,  well  furnished. 


CAUELLIAB  AN'D  AZALEAS. 

Camellias  planted  in  tbe  conservatory  and  in  pots  are  In  exoel< 

lent  condition,  and  several  large  specimens  planted  against  high 

terrace  walls  and  in  the  open  shmbberies  are  very  healthy  and 


Tig.  T8.-~TBI0HOPILIA  u 


have  abundance  of  bod*,  C.  Bealii  in  particular  being  crowded 

with  them.  Rhododendrons,  again,  are  largely  represented  in  the 
grounds  and  also  in  tbe  conservatory.  In  the  latter  house  tbej 
are  grown  in  pots,  and  are  extremely  handsome.  The  best  were 
Anguste  Van  Qeert,  with  luge  trasMS,  colour  chocolate  purple 
■potted  ;  Limbatnm,  white,  with  crimsoD  margin  ;  Prioce  Camille 
de  Bohan,  white,  shaded  with  rose ;  Fair  Boaamond ;  Hendersonii, 
purplish  crimson  ;  and  Brayanum,  bright  rosy  scarlet. 

Asalea  mollis  in  variety  is  lar^ly  forced,  and  wonderfully  fine 

they  prove,  and  aie  much  superior  to  the  Belgian  Aialeas  for  pots. 

BTATBTI-RA.  COLCHICA. 

Of  thia  perfectly  hardy  decidoons  shmb  Mr,  Austin  has  about 
fiftr  plants  In  various  stages  of  growth,  and  rightly  considers  it 
inviUaable  for  early  forcing.  More  dwarf  than  Lilacs  and  as  free 
blooming,thepaniclesof  pure  white  blooms  being  produced  some- 
what similarly,  as  sweetly  scented  as  a  Tuberose  or  Oardenia,  it 
most  inevitably  become  wonderfully  popnlar  both  for  private 


gardens  and  markets.  It  is  easily  forced  into  bloom,  and  jadging 
from  its  appearance  and  my  experience  with  a  panicle  ot  bloom, 
it  will  prove  serviceable  in  a  cut  state  for  bouquets  as  well  as 
vases.  Hr.  Austin  made  no  mistake  in  purchasing  largely,  and 
neither  will  others  who  may  follow  his  example. 

The  Boman  Hyacinths  are  largely  grown  for  fonishlng  cat 
blooms,  while  the  large-fiowered  Hyacintiis  are  extensively  grown 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Of  the  latter  in  a  large  collection 
the  finest  were,  La  Joyeuse,  single  red ;  Baroness  Ton  Tuyll, 
L'lnnocence,  La  Orandeise,  La  ^anchise,  Elfride,  single  white ; 
Grand  Lilas,  Ciar  Peter,  Fieneman,  single  blae ;  Laurens  Eoster, 
double  blue. — W.  Igodldeh. 


BDLBS  UNDER  TREES. 

Mr.  Wm.  Plant,  nnder  thia  beading  (paM  2BD)  explains  how 

we  may  loae  hj  the  sc/the  bnlba  thas  planted,  and  there  is  littie 
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doubt  that  this  is  the  correct  ezplanation  of  the  cause  of  failare 
where  they  have  been  tried.  I  have  two  laige  Horse  Ohestnats, 
bat  not  on  a  lawn ;  they  are  in  a  border,  and  the  scythe  of  coarse 
never  goes  nnder  them.  Snowdrops  in  large  quantities,  Daffodils 
and  Tulips  also  grow  under  them,  and  have  done  so  for  many 
years;  the  Tolips,  though  covered  by  them,  may  perhaps  be 
scarcely  considered  directly  under  them,  at  least  not  under  the 
branches,  and  I  need  not  say  they  are  not  florist  flowers.  In  some 
of  the  parks  in  Wiltshire  I  have  seen  the  grass  under  the  forest 
trees — Beech  for  instance— quite  carpeted  with  the  wild  blue 
Hyacinth  or  Bluebell,  and  a  lovely  sight  it  is.  I  fancy,  too,  I 
have  seen  the  cultivated  Hyacinth  also,  out  at  any  rate  my  belief 
is  they  would  succeed.  Some  of  the  woods,  too,  in  Wiltshire  are 
also  carpeted  with  the  wild  Hyacinth  for  acres  together.  Is  it, 
perhaps,  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  bulbs  may  do  well  under 
trees  where  many  things  decline  to  grow,  that  the  bulbs  come  into 
bloom  before  the  trees  come  out  into  leaf,  and  so  are  not  con- 
tinually shaded  from  the  sun  as  any  growth  of  the  later  months 
is  ?— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  NOT   INJURED  BY  RABBITS. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  name  trees  and  shrubs  that  rabbits 
will  not  eat ;  in  fact  I  find  they  will  nibble  at  everything,  espe- 
cially if  newly  planted,  and  they  have  a  partiality  for  trees  or 
shrubs  from  fresh  ground,  even  if  they  have  access  to  any  quantity 
of  the  same  kind  growing  on  the  spot,  and  prefer  in  all  cases 
the  foliage  or  wood  of  young  to  old  plants.  It  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  observe  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  rabbit  in  the 
case  of  importations  of  fresh  trees  or  shrubs  to  their  haunts.  I 
never  planted  a  tree  or  a  shrub  bat  they  have  skipped  across  to 
it  after  all  was  quiet  They  would  sniff  at  the  fresh  soil  and 
cleanse  their  nails  in  it,  then  at  the  tree  or  shrub  and  try  its 
quality  ;  but  the  following  trees  and  shrubs  have  survived  where 
ground  game  abounds. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  evergreens  is  the  Rhododendron, 
especially  R.  ponticum,  which  being  in  many  instances  semi- 
prostrate  in  habit  forms  excellent  cover,  doing  well  in  shady 
situations.  Rabbits  are  very  fond  of  burrowing  under  the  bushes, 
more  so  than  under  any  other,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  ground  being  dry.  Pheasants  as  a  rule  nest  in  isolated 
specimens  in  preference  to  those  in  the  mass.  The  Rhododendron 
will  grow  in  any  loamy  soil,  doing  well  in  all  except  those  of  the 
limestone  formation.  Andromedas  and  Ealmias  are  not  eaten 
by  rabbits,  while  Azalea  pontica  and  Box,  which  does  well  in 
shade  and  light  or  gravelly  soil,  are  not  eaten.  Elders  also 
thrive,  and  Eoonymus  europseas.  Yews  thoogh  somewhat  cat, 
and  Portugal  Laurels  injured  in  severe  winters  by  the  rabbits, 
recover,  and  make  handsome  evergreens.  Sloe  or  Blackthorn 
is  not  much  cared  about,  and  the  Bird  Cherry  (Cerasus  padus) 
is  not  eaten.  Birch  is  not  touched,  and  Alder  not  seriously. 
Beech,  though  in  some  request,  generally  makes  headway,  and 
so  does  the  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan.  Bitter  Willows  are  exempt 
from  their  ravages.  The  only  Conifer  that  grows  without  serious 
disfigarement  is  the  Corsican  Pine,  and  this  with  Rhododendrons 
forms  handsome  plantations. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  forming  plantations  and 
shrubberies  where  ground  game  is  plentiful,  from  their  being 
little  provided  for  the  use  of  the  animals  in  severe  weather,  or 
when  their  ordinary  supply  of  food  is  cut  off  by  snow.  The 
damage  done  may  often  be  much  mitigated  by  planting  as  nurses 
thickly  the  kinds  of  tree  or  shrub  the  rabbits  are  most  partial  to, 
such  as  the  Broom  and  Ash.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  Whin 
or  Gorse.  In  making  plantations  where  there  is  much  ground 
game  the  plants  should  in  the  first  instance  be  strong,  and  their 
stems  for  at  least  a  yard  high  ought  to  be  made  proof  against 
the  ravages-  of  rabbits,  by  coating  them  with  some  pigment, 
nothing  being  better  than  fish  oil  with  a  fourth  of  coal-tar  added. 
The  oil  is  the  crude  material,  to  be  had  at  most  fishing  towns  of 
note.— G.  Abbky. 


DOUBLE  VARIETIES  OP  PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 

Thesb  flowers  are  too  well-known  and  justly  appreciated  to 
necessitate  any  eulogistic  remarks  from  any  pen.  Sufficient 
evidence  of  this  is  easily  acquired  by  a  knowledge  of  the  demand 
not  only  for  the  plants  but  for  flowers  in  a  cut  state  in  the 
market.  On  this  account  they  are  very  largely  grown  by  skilled 
market  growers,  especially  the  old  Double  White,  named  alba  plena, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  notice  their  great  superiority  to  the  majority 
of  the  plants  so  frequently  seen  in  private  gardens.  The  great 
difference  of  effect,  like  everything  else,  is  regulated  by.  the 
causative  operations  at  work  in  the  production  of  such  dissimilar 


results,  and  leadi  us  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  adopted  in 
their  successful  cultivation. 

Raising  double-flowered  Primulas  from  seed  is  anything  but  a 
profltable  occopation  for  the  many.  A  few  experts  may  fkirly 
succeed,  and  give  to  the  world,  as  the  result  of  their  patient 
labours,  truly  good  and  novel  varieties ;  but  as  a  rule  all  good 
florists*  flowers  are  the  reward  only  of  much  patient  and  intelli- 
gent work,  such  as  cannot  ordinsrily  be  effected.  Neither  are 
cuttings  of  Primulas  so  freely  produced  as  is  the  case  with  manj 
softw^ed  plants,  otherwise  we  should  more  frequently  find 
them  in  smaller  collections.  There  are  two  fairly  successful 
methods  of  increasing  these  plants — viz.,  by  earthing-up  the  side 
shoots,  and  by  cuttings.  Presuming  that  we  have  old  plants  to 
deal  with  at  the  present,  which  is  the  best  possible  time  to  handle 
them,  it  will  be  necessary,  if  the  plants  have  been  subjected  to  a 
temperature  higher  than  65*,  to  harden  them  off  in  a  lower  tem- 
perature for  a  few  days,  when  the  shoots  should  bo  cleansed  from 
all  the  old  persistent  footstalks,  of  which  there  are  usually  an 
abundance.  I  have  fotmd  Grape  scissors  very  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  after  which  the  pots  should  be  filled  with  soil  up  to  the 
active  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  if  an  incision  is  made  in  each 
shoot  it  will  facilitate  root-action.  The  soil  employed  for  layer- 
ing— good  fibrous  yellow  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  coarse  silver  sand  in 
equal  parts— should  be  well  watered  round  the  shoots.  The  plants 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  close  pit  or  house  with  a  moist  tem- 
perature of  from  65°  to  70*,  and  be  kept  shaded  and  moist.  They 
will  be  well  rooted  in  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  being 
treated,  and  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant  and  potted 
singly  in  small  pots,  using  Uie  same  ompoet,  piling  them  again 
in  the  same  temperature  until  they  are  well  established,  when 
they  may  be  gradually  hardened  off.  It  is  Tery  beneficial  to 
keep  the  small  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  weU 
shaded.  By  this  means  with  care  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
shoot  should  not  be  quickly  converted  into  a  well-established 
plant. 

They  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  and  this  is  a  very  con- 
venient method  when  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  young 
plants.  They  can  be  taken  from  the  plants  with  a  good  chance 
of  success  any  time  between  March  and  Aagust.  In  all  cases  the 
cuttings  should  be  well  hardened  before  being  removed  from  the 
parent  plants,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  mature  wood  attached. 
Each  cutting  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  and  inserted  singly  in 
well-drained  small  pots  filled  with  soil  like  that  described  for  the 
layering  process,  with  a  copious  supply  of  coarse  silver  sand  upon 
the  surface,  and  for  this  as  well  as  most  other  purposes  the  coarse 
Bedford  sand  is  preferable.  The  pots  should  then  be  plunged  in 
the  propagating  case  with  a  bottom  heat  of  from  65*  to  7(f,  a 
higher  temperature  being,  judging  from  my  experience,  not 
desirable.  The  cuttings  shoiUd  be  well  watered,  after  which  they 
will  require  bat  little  or  no  more  water  until  they  are  rooted.  If 
so  it  should  be  given  carefully,  allowing  as  little  as  possible  to  rest 
upon  the  foliage.  They  will  usually  root  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  They  must  be  kept  wel!  shaded  during  sunshine.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  hotbed  to  plunge  the  pots  in, 
as  the  cuttings  will  root  freely  enough  under  a  handlight  in  the 
same  temperature.  After  being  well  rooted  they  may  he  removed 
and  gradually  hardened  off,  and  kept  in  the  small  pots  until  tha 
latter  are  well  filled  with  roots. 

Supposing  this  stage  is  reached  by  the  middle  or  end  of  June, 
they  should  then  be  shifted  into  lai^r  pots,  say  54  or  48  sizes, 
using  as  compost  for  potting  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  ;  if 
the  48-siEed  pots  are  to  be  the  flowering  size,  the  mixture  will  be 
more  useful  to  the  plant  if  an  equal  part  of  well-decayed  cow 
manure  is  added.  They  may  then  be  grown  in  a  cool  house  near 
the  glass,  with  a  cool  base  for  the  pots  to  rest  upon.  The  necessity 
of  perfect  drainage  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced,  no  smaU 
amount  of  success  depending  upon  this  receiving  proper  attention ; 
or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  facing  north,  or  in  a 
shaded  position,  when  they  should  be  kept  close  for  a  time^  only 
giving  air  during  mid-day.  The  time  of  placing  them  in  the  cold 
frame  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  weather.  If  cold  and 
dull,  they  are  best  kept  in  the  house  rather  later,  or  until  favour- 
able weather  sets  in.  If  the  pit  is  very  deep  the  pots  should  be 
arranged  upon  other  inverted  pots ;  and  in  places  where  only  a 
small  number  is  grown  this  will  be  the  wisest  course  to  adopt,  as 
it  insures  a  more  copious  supply  of  air  amongst  the  plants,  and 
allows  of  perfect  drainage.  Ventilation  should  be  effected  by 
tilting  the  lights  from  below  rather  than  sliding  them  down. 

During  the  month  of  August  and  early  in  September,  if  the 
nights  are  warm  and  moist,  it  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants  if 
the  lights  are  entirely  removed,  replacing  them  again  early  the 
following  morning,  as  the  dew  which  usually  prevails  during  the 
night  appears  to  suit  them,  and  during  these  months  I  find  they 
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niAka  Tery  rapid  giowth.  It  is  likely  that  it  tha  pUnU  are 
daTSlopdngr  properly  tbey  wU!  reqatra  repotting,  whicb  sbonld, 
however,  not  be  done  till  tha  old  pot»  are  well  filled  witb  roots, 
aa  thOT  do  not  like  to  be  OTerpotted,  The  pot  employed  for  the 
final  aoittitig  may  be  6  or  7  incbei  wide  inaide,  jnat  giviog  them  a 
fair  inctetue  ot  root-room,  usinfc  the  Mine  kind  ot  aoil.  If  it  is 
neceasaty  to  keep  them  in  tbe  4g-giEed  pola,  thei  may  be  fed  with 
weak  liquid  manore  twice  a  week,  which  will  materially  aaalet 
tbem.  In  any  stage  of  growth  particnJar  attention  mmt  be  giren 
to  watering.  When  in  actire  growth  they  most  never  be  allowed 
to  get  dry,  and  copiooa  anppliea  may  be  given  tbem  nroviding  the 
drainage  is  efficient.  Owing  to  their  propeniity  for  perpelaal 
flowering  the  yonng  plant*  will  conitantJy  be  throwilig  op  flower 
ipikea,  which  shonld  be  at  ODoe  removed,  go  m  to  give  tha  plant 
the  benefit  ot  all  the  atrength  to  be  dnived  daring  the  growing 
period,  otherwise  it«  cumnlated  resonicea  will  be  very  small  when 
most  reqDtied  for  winter  blooming. 

As  the  antumn  approachea  and  the  nlghta  grow  cold,  it  will  be 
vecessaiy  to  remove  tbe  plants  to  their  winter  qnartera  In  the 
greenhonee ;  and  it  as  well  to  say  here  tbat  tbey  may  be  kept  and 
flowered  during  tbe  winter  montbs  in  a  mncb  lower  temperature 
than  is  generally  snpposed  to  be  tbe  oaee.  During  the  season 
1880-1,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  hot-water  apparatns  in  a 
cool  greenboose,  tbe  writer  bad  Zonal  Pelargoniuma  killed  by 
froet,  while  strong  and  well-grown  plants  of  double  Primulas  did 
not  apparently  EuSer  the  least,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
their  appearance.  It  must  not,  however,  tw  inferred  that  such  a 
low  temperature  is  well  suited  for  tbem.  For  ordinary  conserva- 
tory and  greenhouse  decoration  they  are  weH  adapted,  being  of  a 
most  floriferous  disposition,  while  at  the  same  time  for  expediting 
ftowering  they  can  be  plaoed  in  a  higher  temperature,  and  will 
Bower  equally  well.  The  varieties  described  below  are  all  well 
worth  growing,  and  will  give  a  great  supply  of  fiowers  if  coliivated 
aa  tbey  deserve  to  be. 

Alhaplena. — This  is  the  oldest  double- Qoweied  variety.  It  is 
ot  veiy  tree  growth,  prodacing  good  trusses  of  flowers  in  abun- 
dance, and  is  still  lugely  grown  almost  ezclusiTely  for  market 
owing  to  the  purity  of  colour. 

Fimbriata  alba,  plena. — An  improvement  upon  the  last,  with 
largei  trusses  ot  flowers,  which  are  fndividDally  larger  and  mote 
doplez,  with  finely  fimbriated  edges ;  the  plant  is  also  stronger  in 
babit,  bat  the  flowera  are  not  such  a  pure  white,  being  tinged 
with  pink. 

Rvbraplena. — A  form  similar  to  the  first  with  the  same  habit, 
but  not  quite  so  free-flowering ;  Bowere  bright  rosy-purple. 

Smpertyr. — A  splendid  variety  belonging  to  the  Fem-leaved 
section.  The  toli^  is  very  handsome ;  tbe  flowera  are  very  double, 
of  a  deep  rosy-pnrple  ooloor,  each  forming  a  perfect  rosette,  and 
produced  in  crowded  spikee,  which  last  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  is  one  ot  the  showiest  ol  the  rubra  group. 

Emprea. — This  is  tbe  conntcrpnrt  of  tbe  last,  with  light  green 
Pem-like  foliage  and  strong  trusses  of  targe  very  donble  and  pnra 
white  flowers,  beautifully  ^nged.  Rather  more  delicate  than  the 
Emperor,  but  easily  grown  and  very  pretty. 

Exqvitite.—\tTj  dwarf  and  compact,  with  a  strong  diiposition 
to  be  all  flowera.  The  trusses  are  very  ahnndant,  while  the  large 
flowera  are  very  double,  white,  delicately  shaded  with  rose.  A 
charming  variety,  but  the  QoweriDg  must  be  checked  or  the  plant 
ezhaust  itself. 

CandidUHma. — A  vigorous-growing  kind,  with  full  and  bold 
tmaaes  ot  flowers  rising  well  above  the  foliage,  pure  white,  well 
formed,  with  fimbriated  edges.  The  boldness  ot  the  trusses  is  very 
dlatinctfve,  and  I  regard  this  as  one  ot  the  beat  white-flowered 
varieties. 

Mitt  Bta  Pith. — A  strong-growing  and  large-foliaged  variety, 
prodncing  enormons  spikes  ot  flowers,  which  are  very  laige, 
scarcely  covered  by  a  half-crown  piece,  white,  marbled  and  edged 
with  purple.  Most  distinat,showy,and  wall  adapted  tor  booqnets, 
as  the  fjotstalks  are  very  long. 

King  eflht  Ptirplet.—K  very  telling  and  fre  variety,  with  good 
trusses  of  very  donble  flowera  of  a  deep  mageDta-purple  colour — 
perhaps  tbs  deepest-coloured  doable  variety,  and  of  good  form. 

Lord  SeaamiJieM.^-Piaat  of  vigorons  habit  and  very  flori- 
ferons.  Flowera  large,  ot  perfect  form,  bright  rosy  salmon — a 
moat  eSectif  e  eoloar.    This  should  be  «EtanaiTelT  grown. 

Frineeu  of  Wala.—X  very  free  grower,  producing  atoot  erect 
tniaset  of  flowers,  larg«  and  very  donble,  pore  white,  with  floely 
fimbriated  edges.  Thia  la  a  very  distinct  kind,  as  the  leafstalks 
and  flower  scapes  are  deep  red,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  Sowers. 

White  lady.— This  Is  one  of  Mr.  Gilberl'snew  varieties  recently 
sent  out  by  Heian.  Osbom  &  Son  ot  Fulbam.  It  is  a  free  grower, 
with  veiy  large  trasses  of  para  white  flowers,  or  the  flowers  are 


sometimes  striped  or  blotched  with  red,  when  they  have  a  novel 
appearance.  Besides  tbeae  there  are  many  other  varieties  of 
equal  value  for  tbe  pnrposes  for  whidi  these  Bra  comraeaded, — 
Fboyessiohal. 
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HARDY  FRUIT'  GARDEN. 

Protection, — The  great  range  ot  temperalnra  of  late — very  hot 
days  and  very  cold  nights — has  made  us  natcbful  of  trees  in  ex- 
posed silnations,  especially  of  Peara  with  forward  blossom  buds, 
which  are  very  liable  to  damage.  In  such  dry  weather,  however, 
protection  is  only  required  in  exceptional  cases,  for  wherever  the 
trees  have  walls,  fences,  or  buildings  to  screen  them  from  cold 
winds  very  little  more  is  reqaired,  Bitreme  cold  and  wet  prove 
so  fatal  to  blossom,  and  while  they  continue  dry  blossom  left  un- 
covered is  more  likely  to  set  its  frnit  than  that  which  isenveloped 
in  mats  every  night.  A  wall  ot  cordon  Pears  facing  due  east  is 
screened  from  cold  wind  by  a  belt  ot  trees  running  parallel  to  it 
at  a  distance  of  30  feet,  and  never  has  any  other  shelter,  yet  most 
ot  the  trees  afford  an  annual  crop  of  fruit.  Blossom  and  foliage 
stiffened  by  frost  suffer  most  when  the  bright  warm  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  fall  directly  npon  them.  A  gradnal  thaw  saves  tbem, 
hence  the  value  of  anything  to  intercept  tbe  direct  brightness  ot 
dawn — a  mat  for  trees,  and  a  little  litter  such  as  tern  or  hay  tor 
boshes. 

Tim-dreiiing. — When  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants 
are  thoronghly  established  and  in  toll  bearing  there  should  be  no 
mora  digging  among  theni,  but  an  annual  heavy  top-dressing  ot 
manure  either  from  the  farmyard,  stable,  piggery,  or  old  hotbeds. 
It  this  is  not  yet  done  no  time  should  be  lost  aboat  finishing  it  as 
soon  as  possible  oow.  First  examine  the  surface,  and  if  the  roots 
have  become  fully  established  in  last  year's  dressing,  then  a  heavy 
dressing  is  required  now  ;  it  not,  a  light  one  will  suffice.  Let  the 
value  and  importance  ot  ibis  dressing  be  fully  understood.  It 
attracts  the  roots  from  the  cold  subsoil  to  the  warm  surface,  main- 
tains the  bushes  and  canes  in  full  health,  vigour,  and  fertility, 
keeps  out  drought,  keeps  down  weeds,  and  saves  the  annual 
winter's  digging,  which  is  such  an  expensive  matter  in  extensive 

Slantatlons.  Tbe  soil  of  Strawberry  beds  has  become  beaten 
own  by  the  heavy  rain  ot  tbe  past  winter.  I^et  it  be  loosened 
slightly  at  the  top  witb  hoes  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  be  applied  to  the  entire  snrface  of  tbe  bed,  bo  as  to  be 
washed  in  by  spring  showers,  and  thus  provide  a  store  ot  nntrl- 
ment  tor  the  new  growth, 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

^(.— Where  Early  Proliflo  and  Barly  Violet  are  grown  in  pots 

for  ue  first  supply  the  fruit  will  soon  commence  ripening,  wben 

water  must  be  reduced  \  bat  in  the  oase  ot  Brown  Turkey,  Hegro 
Largo,  aad  White  Marseilles  (tbe  three  best  Figs  for  forcing),  it 
most  be  sopplled  some  time  longer,  giving  liquid  maoore  twice  a 
week,  and  syringe  them  once  or  twtoe  a  day.  Those  ripening 
must  not  be  wetted,  as  it  spoils  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  its 
appearance  also.  Ventilate  freely  when  the  air  is  not  cold.  It 
is  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  somenhat  above  the 
ordinary  maximum  than  admit  cold  air  in  quantity.  If  the  day 
be  likely  to  be  flue  shut  off  the  heat  early  in  the  morning,  so  as 
to  allow  the  pipes  to  become  cool,  and  turn  it  on  sgain  at  closing 
time.  Increase  the  night  temperature  to  65°  on  mild  nights,  and 
60*  or  B  little  lower  on  cold  nights,  65°  to  70°  by  day,  ranging  the 
temperature  from  76°  to  8(f  by  day,  witb  an  advance  to  Bo"  or  90" 
after  closing.  Trees  in  succession  houses  must  be  well  attended 
to  in  thinning,  stopping,  and  r^nlafing  the  side  shoots,  also  the 
terminals  when  they  are  near  the  limit  ot  the  trellis.  Keep  the 
surface  ot  tbe  soil  in  pots  and  of  borders  well  mulched,  supplying 
water  liberally,  of  which  healthy  Fig  trees  take  great  quantities. 
Syringe  twice  a  day,  and  close  with  a  strong  heat  about  2.30  p.m. 
on  flne  afternoons.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  young 
plants  which  were  potted  last  month,  and  when  tbe  pets  are  full 
of  rootssbift  Into  10-inch  pots.  Drain  well,  and  employ  a  com- 
post of  turfy  loam  with  a  Gflh  ot  old  moitar  rubbish  and  a  sixth 
ot  well-decayed  manure,  keeping  the  plants  ntber  close  and   ' 
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wann,  bnt  near  tlie  ^law,  so  as  to  inBUze  earlj  free  growth  and 
become  thoroughly  npe  before  antnmn. 

Vines, — ^In  order  to  keep  the  stock  of  late  Grapes  in  good  con- 
dition as  long  as  possible,  or  until  the  early  Grapes  are  ripe,  the 
bunches  will  reqaire  freqoent  examination — ^riz.,  two  or  three 
limes  a  week.  Thoroughly  clean  bottles  from  which  the  Grapes 
have  been  remored,  re-fiU  with  clean  rain  water,  to  which  ada  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  transfer  the  bunches  still  remaining  to  the 
clean  bottles  and  water  before  the  old  wood  commences  to  make 
roots  in  bottles  in  which  they  hare  been  some  time,  and  an  impure 
sediment  formed.  If  growth  takes  place  remoTe  it  promptly, 
keeping  the  room  dark,  well  yentilated,  and  as  cool  as  possible. 
Grapes  in  the  early  house  will  now  be  colouring,  and  should  be 
gif  en  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  with  increased  yentilation  ; 
but  the  floors,  mulching  on  the  borders,  and  all  available  spaces 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  moist  as  a  means  of  securing  the  thorough 
swelling  of  the  berries  and  the  foliage  healthy.  If  red  spider  has 
appeared,  lose  no  time  in  applying  the  usual  remedy — t^.,  coatiog 
the  heating  apparatus  thinly  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  skim 
milk,  and  afford  tepid  liquid  manure  to  inside  borders  generously, 
performing  all  watering  early  in  the  day,  and  yentilate  freely  to 
allow  surplus  moisture  to  escape  before  the  house  is  closed  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Vines  in  midseason  and  late  houses  are  now 
making  rapid  progress.  Keep  the  growths  carefully  tied  down  as 
they  aaranoe  ;  stop  them  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  bunch, 
the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  but  those  beyond  the  bunches  may 
be  allowed  to  extend  until  the  trellis  is  fairly  covered  with  foliage 
without  crowding.  Ventilate  early  to  prevent  scorching  and 
insure  thick  leathery  foliage,  closing  with  a  brisk  sun  heat,  and 
dispense  with  fire  beat  as  ur  as  practicable.  Supply  tepid  liquid 
manure  to  inside  borders  abundantly.  Late  Hambarghsshoulabe 
allowed  to  come  on  naturally,  as,  unlike  the  thick-skinned  varieties, 
they  keep  well  if  not  ripened  until  September  is  advanced.  New 
boiaers  being  in  readiness,  or  if  they  have  to  be  made  for  planting 
this  spring,  they  should  at  once  be  prepared,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  Vines  by  the  close  of  this  month.  Let  the  borders  be  well 
drained,  about  2  feet  6  inches  deep  and  3  feet  wide  to  start  with, 
planting  inside  if  possible,  but  with  means  of  allowing  the  roots 
to  pass  outside  after  the  inside  border  is  fully  occupied  with  roots. 
Shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  disentangle  them,  spread  the  roots 
well  on  the  surface,  and  cover  with  6  inches  depth  of  soil,  supply- 
ing water  at  90**  to  100^  Shade  lightly  for  a  l!ew  days,  and  keep 
close  until  the  Vines  begin  to  move,  then  ventilate  according  to 
circumstances.  Transfer  young  Vines  into  fruiting  pots  as  they 
become  fit,  using  a  rough  compost  and  plenty  of  drainage.  Pot 
firmly,  and  although  slight  shade  will  be  beneficial  for  a  few  days 
until  the  roots  have  laid  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  train  near  the  glass, 
as  they  must  have  full  exposure  to  sun  to  secure  short-jointed 
wood. 

Strawherrict  in  PoU» — The  present  is  the  season  of  fine  Straw- 
berries, and  to  have  the  fruit  swell  off  well  the  labour  in  watering 
is  considerable.  Plants  in  good  health  will  need  examining  twice  a 
day  or  oftener,  while  those  in  fiower  should  have  a  free  ventilation, 
avoidingsudden  changes  of  temperature,  as  the  tender  organs  of 
the  fiowers  are  soon  damaged.  Work  all  plants  forward  in  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  first  stages  of  swelling  the  fruit,  thinning  the  fruit, 
nay  the  blossom,  where  extra  fine  fruit  is  desired  to  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  largest,  giving  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  as  long 
as  the  fruit  remains  green,  and  when  it  cnanges  to  or  assumes  a 
whitish  appearance  a  temperature  of  TCP  to  75®  artificially,  and 
80°  to  90<^  by  day,  they  will  swell  off  to  a  great  size  ;  but  when 
red  the  night  temperature  should  be  lowered  to  6(f ,  and  air  freely 
admitted  with  a  warm  atmosphere  by  day  to  insure  high  flavour, 
dispensing  with  water  as  much  as  possible  at  the  roots,  only  giving 
enough  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh. 

THE  FLOWBB  GAKDEN  AND  PLEASUBB  GROUND. 

Zanmi. — ^No  further  time  should  be  lost  where  these  are  to  be 
either  formed  or  renovated.  The  ground  is  best  prepared  in  dry 
weather,  when  the  soil  can  be  evenly  distributed  and  made  of  the 
requisite  firmness.  Turf  should  be  laid  in  showery  weather,  and 
it  then  soon  becomes  established.  Spring-laid  turf  is  apt  to 
shrink  during  hot  dry  weather,  and  when  this  happens  it  is 
advisable  to  fill  up  the  cracks  with  fine  soil.  Whenever  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  lay  down  turf  during  hot  weather  the 
surface  of  the  prepared  ground  should  be  composed  of  rather 
fine  good  soil,  and  be  moistened  prior  to  being  covered  with  the 
turf.  The  latter  should  be  heavily  beaten,  a  quantity  of  fine  soil 
be  worked  into  the  crevices,  a  good  soaking  of  water  given,  and 
the  whole  thinly  mulched  with  short  stable  manure.  Lawns  are 
more  cheaply  formed  by  sowing  grass  seeds,  suitable  mixtures 
and  the  requisite  quantities  of  which  are  supplied  by  leading 


seedsmen.  Sow  during  showery  weather,  well  rake  in,  and  then 
heavily  roU.  Where  the  turf  is  too  thin  well  rake  the  surface 
and  sow  a  liberal  quantity  of  suitable  seeds,  UghUy  dress  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  soil,  wood  ashes,  road  grit,  or  other  available  ferti- 
lisers, and  well  roll  in.  Mow  at  first  with  scythes,  and  later  on 
the  machines  may  be  employed.  The  mowing  machines  ought  to 
be  set  to  work  before  the  now  fast-growing  grass  gets  too  kmg  to 
be  cut  by  it»  and  the  edges  of  the  turf  ought  to  be  all  cat.  All 
the  annual  trimming  of  Laurels,  Ckinifers,  Box,  HolUes,  and  other 
evergreens  ought  now  to  be  completed,  and  transplanting  be  dis- 
oonUnued,  unless  skUled  hands  with  suiUble  machines  lor  the 
purpose  are  employed.  Newly  planted  trees,  especially  those 
transplanted  late  in  the  season,  will  require  abundance  of  water 
at  the  roots  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  dry  weather,  and  if  they 
can  be  frequently  watered  overhead  with  an  engine  or  lyringe  so 
much  the  better. 

Flower  i?A2#.— Those  not  filled  with  spring-flowering  plants, 
and  which  have  been  roughly  dug  during  the  winter,  will  now 
be  in  a  good  condition  for  the  reception  of  any  bardv  or  balf- 
hardy  plants  that  may  be  employed  for  summer  decoration. 
Violas  may  be  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted  in  fresh  and  well- 
manured  positions,  and  those  wintered  in  frames  and  which  have 
been  haiaened  off  may  also  be  finally  bedded  out.  The  blue 
varieties,  of  which  some  of  the  best  are  Favourite,  Tory,  Blue 
Perfection,  and  Blue  King,  are  very  efEective  when  planted  in 
mixture  with  silver  variegated,  bronze,  or  golden-leaved  PeUr- 
goniums,  or  form  good  edgings  to  almost  any  kind  of  bedding 
plant,  blue  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  and  Heliotropes  excepted.  Of 
the  yellow  Violas,  Sovereign,  Lutea  grandiflorm,  Major,  and 
Ardwell  Gem  are  to  be  commended  for  edgings  and  mixtorea. 
Scheveria  secundn  glauca  may  now,  providing  they  have  been 
wintered  in  a  cool  frame  or  house,  or  merely  protected  with  mata 
and  boards,  be  now  bedded  out  They  are  still  very  popular  lor 
the  margins  of  raised  beds.  No  clay,  cow  manure,  or  other 
mixtures  are  now  considered  necessary  for  fixing  these  in  positioo, 
all  that  is  done  is  to  make  the  maigin  firm  and  sloping  slightly 
inwards.  The  Ecbeverias,  moved  without  any  soil,  have  their 
stems  cleaned,  and  are  then  firmly  dibbled  into  the  sloping 
margins  so  as  to  be  slightly  above  the  level,  facing  outwardly  and 
clear  of  danger  from  the  mowing  machine.  Sedum  glaocum  also 
furms  a  neat  margin  to  raised  beds.  This  should  be  pulled  to 
pieces  and  dibbled  in  thinly.  The  hardy  silvery- leaved  Stachya 
lanata  divided  and  replanted  singly  or  in  a  double  line  proves  an 
excellent  edging  for  large  beds,  and  for  cool  positions  the  beau- 
tiful Tussilago  Farfara  variegata  is  well  adapted.  It  spreads  in 
all  directionB,  and  the  crowns,  with  about  3  inches  of  root  attached, 
should  be  lifted  and  replanted  about  10  inches  asunder  in  lines 
or  circles  before  the  leaves  are  developed.  Antennaria  tomentoea, 
a  close-growing,  hardy,  silvery-leaved  plant  well  adapted  for  the 
groundwork  of  carpe^bed  designs  or  for  edging?,  should  be  freely 
divided  and  dibbled  in  about  2  inches  apart  each  way. 

The  green  carpeting  plants  Hemiaria  glabra,  Mentha  Pnlegium 
gibraltarica,  Sedum  Lydium,  and  Veronica  repens,  may  SkU  be 
divided  and  dibbled  in  rather  thickly  in  good  fine  soil,  in  order  to 
increase  the  stock  prior  to  bedding-out  time  ;  or  they,  and  also 
Sedum  glaucum,  may  at  once  be  dibbled  in  where  they  are  to 
remain,  all  being  available  for  forming  the  groundwork  of  carpet- 
bed  designs.  Dactvlis  glomerata  varieties  and  Festuca  glauca  are 
elegant  Grasses  well  adapted  for  edgings,  and  these  may  be  freely 
divided  and  finally  dibbled  in  or  disposed  thickly  in  an  open 
position  till  required.  The  variegated  Ibyme,  hardy  Vincas, 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  Arundo  donax  variegata,  and  the  golden 
Lysimachia  are  all  improved  and  increased  by  division  and 
replanting. 


—  ^— -*  l^aKxiaBjnULacaKaciucacmLaKJiK^EaEBuncaca  ncBssKi  u  u : 


IHE  BEE-KEEPER. 


t'UlJi't^/ 


BEEB,  BRA^Dy,  AND  BEE?. 

SCUNCB  has  proved  beer  and  brandy  bad  for  the  human  system 
if  science  has  proved  anything  at  all,  yet  swarms  of  the  human 
race  may  be  said  almost  literally  to  buzz  round  the  beer  barrel 
and  the  whisky  cask.  Our  host  bee-mastere  seem  to  have  agreed 
with  the  old  farmer,  that  **  what  is  bad  for  me  can't  be  good  for 
them ; "  but  bees,  industrious  as  man,  seem  to  be  eqimliy  in- 
fatuated with  anything  alcoholic.  A  hundred  years  ago  Bonner 
observed  this  fact  and  took  advantage  of  it  He  advised  would-be 
bee-keepers  to  take  a  glass  of  good  ale,  and  to  rub  a  little  over 
the  face  and  hands  wl^n  they  intended  to  manipulate  their  beea. 
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This  advice  has  been  ridiculed  and  langbed  at,  bat  there  is  some- 
thing in  it)  as  the  following  case  will  show.  Last  summer  the 
publican  in  oar  Tillage  had  a  swarm  of  bees.  He  knew  nothing 
abont  them,  and,  we  daresay,  never  will.  As  a  consequence,  I  and 
another,  to  prevent  them  dying  daring  the  wet  inclement  summer 
months,  had  to  attend  to  them.  One  day  we  discovered  that  the 
ends  of  the  combs  were  so  bent  that  the  bars  could  not  be  moved. 
To  rectify  this  each  was  detached  from  the  top  bar  and  pressed 
into  its  place ;  but  the  bees  got  too  little  smoke,  so  we  got  too 
many  stings.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  publican,  whose 
system  we  may  just  say — and,  writing  incog.,  no  personality  is 
indulged  in — is  saturated  with  alcohol,  got  none,  lu though  they 
crawled  over  his  face  and  hands  in  scores.  Now,  why  this  taming 
down  so  very  suddenly  ?  and  why  the  bannttng  of  beer  barrels 
by  bees,  which  everyone  must  have  observed  ?  The  smell  of  any 
alcoholic  liquor  seems  to  have  as  great  an  attraction  for  bees  as 
honey  itself.  Bonner  turned  this  to  good  account  before  the  use 
of  smoke  was  knovm,  at  least  in  this  country.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
turn  it  to  good  account  still  7  or  have  we  found  a  more  excellent 
way  ?— Notice. 


THE  STRAW  8TEWART0N  HIVE. 

Thb  principle  of  the  Stewarton  hive  has,  I  believe,  been 
approvea  by  all  competent  and  unprejudiced  bee-keepers  who 
understand  it  No  otiier  hive  has  been  less  spoken  against,  and 
those  who  use  it  properly  and  practically  admire  it  the  most. 
Though  we  have  never  used  this  hive  in  our  apiary  we  have 
always  admired  its  arrangements  for  supering  and  enlarging, 
whidi  are  its  main  characteristics  or  essential  features.  The 
original  Stewarton  is  made  of  wood,  and  therefore  is  objectionable 
and  too  costly.  It  is  not  extensively  and  widdy  known.  Last 
season  something  was  said  about  straw  Stewartons,  and  one 
termed  a  *'  Pettigrew  Stewarton  "  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
bee  shows.  Though  I  knew  nothing  of  this  hive  or  its  inventor  I 
resolved  to  have  some  straw  Stewi^tons  made  to  order  after  my 
own  pattern.  The  pattern  cost  a  good  deal  of  thought,  because 
I  wanted  to  get  the  best  possible  kind  of  Stewarton  hives  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  Capable  and  beautiful  hives  easily  worked 
and  understood  were  what  we  sought  To  b^n  with  we  ordered 
thirty-two  hives.  They  have  been  made  as  oraered,  an4  are  now 
in  our  possession,  and  are  greatly  admired  by  all  the  apiarians 
who  have  seen  them.  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  cordially 
invite  all  bee-keepers  near  Manchester  to  see  them.  Believing 
that  the  straw  Stewarton  hive  in  various  modifications  will  in 
future  years  be  laigely  used  in  the  apiaries  of  England,  I  will 
here  attempt  to  describe  those  we  have  had  made. 

They  are  16  inches  wide  and  13^  deep,  inside  measure,  and 
therefore  are  rather  less  in  size  than  a  bushel  measure,  which  is 
16  by  14  inches.  The  wooden  runs  axe  1^  inch  wide,  to  which 
12  inches  in  depth  of  straw  in  well-rounded  rolls  is  well  and 
firmly  sewed.  The  bottom  rolls  are  doubly  stitched,  giving  the 
hives  a  fringe  and  finish,  which  add  to  then*  beauty.  So  far  as 
appearance  goes  the  hives  now  referred  to  are  unsurpassed.  The 
bars  across  the  tops— nine  in  each  hive— are  neatly  let  into  the 
top  rims,  1  inch  broad  and  half  an  inch  apart 

The  common  wooden  Stewarton  has  its  bars  grooved,  and  slides 
to  run  into  and  between  the  grooves,  and  these  with  the  bars 
form  the  crown  of  the  wooden  Stewarton.  Such  slides  have 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable,  because  the  bees  are 
apt  to  cement  them  to  the  bars,  and  thus  make  their  removal 
rather  difficult  and  dangerous.  For  our  straw  Stewartons  we 
have  no  slides  and  no  pfrooves.  The  bars  and  hives  are  covered 
with  moveable  straw  lids,  exactly  corresponding  with  and  slightly 
overlapping  the  sides  of  the  hives,  and  the  lids  are  fastened  to 
the  hives  by  three  or  four  wire  nails  6  inches  long.  The  nails  go 
right  through  the  lids  into  the  straw  rolls  bdow  the  rims,  and  are 
easily  pushed  in  and  as  easily  withdrawn.  Snoh  lids  can  be 
removea  from  the  tops  of  hives  to  admit  supers  with  the  greatest 
possible  facility  and  speed,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  supers. 

Our  supers  are  made  of  wood  3f  mehes  deep,  and  of  course 
15  inches  wide,  to  correspond  with  the  hives.  The  bars  In  the 
supers  are  2  inches  wide  for  honeycomb  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  asunder.  Supers  in  straw  would  be  better  for,  and  better 
liked  by,  the  bees  and  more  easily  fastened  to  the  hives  than 
wood  ones,  but  honeycomb  in  such  large  supers  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  disturbed  and  loosened  by  the  yielding  nature  of 
straw.  Wooden  supers  are  firmer  and  better  for  bars  than  straw. 
For  fastening  such  wooden  supers  to  the  wooden  rims  already 
described  we  shall  use  wire  staples,  going  into  each  through 
gimlet  holes. 

In  good  seasons  two  or  three  supers  may  be  placed  on  one  hiye, 
and  often  it  may  be  advantageous  to  use  of  uiem  as  an  eke  to 


enlarge  a  hive  from  below.  Another  advantage  of  my  Stewarton 
is  this,  that  the  lids  have  centre  holes  in  them  4  inches  wide  with 
moveable  lids  to  coyer  them.  In  removing  hiyes  to  tiie  moors  or 
in  sending  them  a  distance  from  home,  ventilation  at  the  tops  is 
absolutely  necessary.  By  covering  the  holes  in  the  centres  of  the 
tops  of  the  hives  with  wire  gauze  or  fly-proof  wire,  also  their 
doors,  bees  may  be  safely  sent  any  distance  without  fear  of  suffo- 
cation ;  and  if  the  Stewarton  principle  of  supering  be  departed 
from  small  supers  may  be  filled,  and  boxes  of  sections  may  be 
filled  through  the  small  holes  in  the  lids,  as  in  the  case  of  bar- 
frame  and  straw  hives  ;  but  the  Stewarton  principle  of  supering 
answers  so  well  that  we  think  it  should  be  well  understood  and 
followed  as  closely  as  possible.  By  using  thin  pasteboard  over 
the  ban  and  cutting  it  to  fit  small  and  square  supers — indeed 
supers  of  all  shapes  and  sices,  the  Stewarton  principle  may  be 
advantageously  used  throughout  the  whole  range  of  supering. 

In  feeding  bees  in  hives  such  as  I  am  now  describing  how  ea^ 
it  will  be  put  on  empty  supers,  lift  off  their  lids,  and  put  what 
food  we  want  to  give  them  on  the  bars.  Though  we  like  the  hive 
much  because  it  is  nice-looking  and  offers  great  fiBcilities  for  work 
to  both  bees  and  their  masters,  its  great  and  grand  feature  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  of  straw  instead  of  wood.  Last  year  a 
bee-keeper — a  very  intelligent  gentleman  who  keeps  straw  hives — 
came  to  see  me.  We  then  Mlvised  him  to  try  the  bar-frame 
system.  He  came  again  on  Easter  Monday,  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  he  told  me  he  nad  not  followed  my  advice  because  he  had 
been  at  exhibitions^— seen  many  bar-frame  hives,  and  talked  with 
several  bee-keepers  who  had  used  them,  and  who  told  him  *'  All 
that  Pettigrew  has  said  against  wood  as  a  material  for  hives  is 
quite  oorrwt'* 

As  to  the  ooet  of  my  straw  Stewarton  hives  I  may  be  permitted 
to  inform  the  readers  of  this  Journal  that  each  hive  with  super 
complete  and  carriage  here  cost  about  6#.  If  the  order  were 
repeated  a  second  lot  would  cost  as  much. — ^A.  PEmaBsw. 


Uriting  Hxyis.— Acting  on  the  advice  you  kindly  gave  me  last 
week  I  haye  united  my  weak  hive  to  another,  and  on  taking  out  the 
comb  I  found  four  large  slnsn  living  comfortably  in  the  hives.  It 
may  be  a  caution  to  other  bee-xeepers. — Cliftoit. 


(  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor" 
or  to  "Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  tnem  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat* 
tog  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AH 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Flower  Boxes  M.J.  AiiMbr«).~Tb«  boxes  you  reqxdxe  oan  be  obtained 
from  Mowro.  W.  Lovel  &  Sod,  DxliBeld. 

Frames  for  Blinds  (J7.  /.  (7.).— Toa  oonid  obtain  rach  frames  as  yoa 
xeqnire  from  any  ol  the  principal  horticaltaxBl  builders  who  adTertiae  la  oar 
colnmns. 

Protecting  Trees  ftom  Babbits  (.F.  B.,  Leeds),—ln  another  portion  of 
this  Journal  (page  398)  yon  will  see  an  article  npon  trees  and  shmbe  which  are 
comparatiTely  sale  from  serions  Injmr  by  rabbits.  It  is  also  tbere  mentioned 
tbat  a  pigment  of  flab  oil  and  one-fonrth  of  coal  tar  Is  a  suitable  material  for 
dressing  the  base  of  the  trees  to  the  beigbt  of  about  8  feet. 

Large  Bnnoties  of  Chrapes  (P.  C.)w— This  subject  has  been  fally  discussed 
and  iUostrated  in  these  pages  during  the  present  yesr  in  the  following  numbers, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  poet  nee  8^.  each  >~January  18th« 
page  88;  Ifarah  8th,  page  108;  March  18th,  pege  818;  and  March  SSnd, 
page  889. 

Orchid  Flowers  (J.  J^  laneaMrey—Tbe  Orchids  you  sent  were  all  very 
good  varieties,  Dendrobinm  l)evoniannm  being  uncommonly  fine.  D.  Wardianum 
was  also  Uuige,  but  we  figured  a  finer  variety  in  this  Journal,  pege  817,  vol.  il. 
The  FhahsnopslB  grandiflora  was  excellent,  and  the  Odontogloesum  cordatum 
was  also  of  a  fine  variety,  and  with  a  spike  of  twenty-seven  blooms  must  be  Tery 
handsome. 

Byergreen  Climbers  fbr  a  Cool  House  (JT.  X.  £.)•— The  Begonia 
fnchsioMes,  which  is  probably  the  plant  yon  refer  to,  would  be  snltable  fbr  a 
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greenboQM  or  ooiiBervatory,  and  looks  extremely  \rell  trained  np  pillurs  or 
rafters.  Yon  may  also  grow  Lapagerlas  alba  and  roeea,  Lonicera  semperflorens, 
Rhj-nchospennum  jasminoldes,  BoUya  beieropbylla,  and  Acacia  Tertidllata. 

Temper«tnre  for  E&rly  Strawberries  iE.  S.  R.)^-Tbo  strnctare 
yoa  mentiou  would  no  doabt  be  miltable  for  Strawberry  forcing  if  sufflcient  beat 
could  be  maintained.  At  statting  the  night  temperature  8h«uld  not  exceed  60° 
or  60^,  but  as  the  growth  advances  and  the  flower  trasses  show  increase  it  to 
60°,  tbe  day  tomperature  with  snn  beat  rising  1(P  higher.  With  a  pit  such  as  that 
yon  propose  building  a  covering  of  mats  would  be  neceasary  in  severe  weather. 
Tbe  extract  yon  give  is  correct. 

Seedling  Anrloalae  (J.  G.),—The  flowers  yon  sent  are  not  up  to  the 
show  standard,  except  the  two  selfs»  which  are  fairly  good.  You  should  attend 
one  of  tbe  National  Auricula  Society's  shows,  and  yon  wonld  then  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  tbe  quality  of  tbe  seedlings  you  have  imised.  There  has  been 
some  slight  alteration  in  tbe  matter  yon  mention,  bnt  the  difflcnlty  complained 
of  has  been  removed,  and  yon  shonid  now  obtain  each  copy  about  the  usual  time. 

The  Bnok-Been,MeB7»ntheetrifoltete(ir.  0.,  /VintAom).— This  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  of  our  native  plants.  It  grows  in  marshy  places,  and  is 
very  plentiful  in  Britain,  producing  an  abundance  of  its  wbite-bMrded  rose- 
oolonred  blossoms  in  Mav  and  June.  Tbe  whole  plant  is  intensely  bitter  and 
somewhat  naoseoas,  and  its  bitter  properties  depend  on  a  principle  called  meny- 
antbin,  which  has  a  pure  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  alcbobol  and  water,  but  not 
in  pure  ether,  and  is  chemically  neuter.  Besides  its  bitter  properties,  which  are 
eqnal  to  those  of  Gentian,  it  possesses  also  cathartic  properties,  and  in  large 
doses  acts  ss  an  emetic.  It  is  a  cheap  and  vary  valuable  medicine,  and  ought  to 
be  more  generally  used.  In  a  scarcity  of  Hops  this  plant  is  used  in  tbe  north  of 
Europe  to  give  a  bitter  to  the  beer,  S  ozs.  supplying  the  place  of  a  pound  of 
hops.  Some  people  smoke  the  leaves.  Villarsia  (Limnautbemum)  nympluDoides, 
also  a  native  of  ^s  country,  has  tbe  same  properties. 

Deitroyliiar  Gkioseberry  CaterpUlare  (if.  ^.).--The  communication 
to  which  you  rererappeared  on  page  817,  vol.  xxxvlli.,  and  the  substance  of  It  was 
as  follows  :— ^I  commenced  using  Ffr-tree  oil  at  tbe  end  of  ICay  or  beginning  of 
Jane,  half  a  pint  of  tbe  oil  mixed  with  S^  gallons  of  soft  water.  The  trees  at 
tbe  time  were  much  infested  with  the  caterpillars ;  one-half  of  tbeia  I  syringed 
with  this  mixture,  and  the  other  half  I  watered  with  hellebore  tea  out  of  a 
common  watering  can  with  a  fine  rose.  Tbe  caterpillars  on  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
tr^es  disappeared  in  a  day  or  two,  bat  within  a  month  they  rsi4>peared  on  tbe 
trees  that  had  been  syringed  with  the  Fir-tree  oil,  whilst  those  that  had  been 
watered  with  the  hellebore  tea  were  left  untouched  for  the  remainder  of  tbe 
yeer.  I  destroyed  the  catopUUrs  again  with  the  Fir-tree  oil,  but  they  reappeared 
In  Angust.'* 

Irftthrna  eqaaiiiaria  (C.  (7.).— The  plant  of  which  yoat  end  specimen  is  a 
member  of  the  Broom  Bape  family,  OrobancbaoesB,  and  bears  tbe  name  of 
Latbrsea  squamarla.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  somewhat  parasitical  in  habit,  being 
nsnally  found  at  the  roots  of  trees,  especially  Hazel  and  Blms,  bnt  we  once  bad  a 
quantity  of  it  amongst  some  common  Laarels.  Yon  will  scarcely  socoeed  in 
cnltivating  It  except  by  chance,  as  It  seems  to  display  a  peculiar  partiality  for 
particular  places.  Its  common  name  Is  Toothwort,  which  refers  to  tbe  virtae 
it  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  possess  of  caring  toothache.  Tbe  specific  name 
indicates  tbe  scaliness  of  tbe  plant  generally. 

Syringinff  Vines  (F,  J.)w— We  do  not  syringe  our  Vines  after  they  have 
fairly  started  into  growth,  except  once  after  tbe  frolt  is  aet  to  cleanse  the 
folis«:e,  and  again  onoe  or  twice  after  thinning  and  before  colouring  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  you  can  keep  your  Vines 
free  from  red  spider  without  syringing.  Some  parsons  can  and  others  can- 
not, and  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  insects  are  much  mors  numerous  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  Fkeqnent  syringing  with  water  containing  lime  Is 
injurious. 

Sabstltnting  Gravel  for  Orass  amongst  Shmbs  (W.  DimbeU),^ 
The  gravel  amongst  the  shrnba  will  not  be  nearly  so  effective  as  gra^s,  and  the 
grass  would  be  fax  more  favourable  to  tbe  growth  of  tbe  trees  than  gravel, 
we  have,  however,  seen  Yews  and  Hollies  thriving  well  with  a  slight  covering 
of  gravel  around  them,  they  being  kept  to  formal  shapes  bx  cutting.  In  your 
case  we  should  remove  the  shrabs  altogether  were  gravel  decided  on,  and  If  the 
shrubs  are  retained  keep  the  grass. 

Vines  Scorohed  hj  Ammonia  Vapour  (J.  If,  B.^.—A.  dressing  of 
night  aoll  an  inch  deep  on  an  inside  border  Is  exoesslve.  No  wonder  every  leaf 
was  burnt  and  scorched.  Ton  did  welt  to  remove  the  bunches  promptly,  and 
instead  of  planting  young  Vines  we  should  cut  the  present  year's  shoota  back  to 
an  sye  or  at  most  two  from  their  base,  and  they  will  start  affsln  freely  in  a  sh<nt 
tlme^  making  a  vigorous  growth,  as  tbe  roots  will  be  active.  With  proper  care 
there  is  eveij  prospect  of  the  Vines  making  and  ripening  a  good  growth,  and 
giving  satisfactory  crops  another  season,  as  there  are  few  plants  possessing  such 
strong  recuperative  powen  as  the  Vine.  The  Vines  being  only  two  years  old 
are  Ukely  to  give  better  results  than  fresh  canes. 

Pmning  Raspberries  (TT.  X).— It  is  very  advisable  to  encourage  the 
production  of  good  fruiting  canes  rather  than  to  seek  a  crop  of  fruit  the  first 
year.  Shorten  the  recently  planted  canee  to  within  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  mulch  over  the  roots  with  good  manars.  If  the  yoong  growths  which 
issne  are  numerous,  thin  them  when  a  few  inches  high,  not  IsaWng  more  than 
four  or  five  to  each  stooL  The  shortened  canes  may  produce  a  few  dusters 
of  fruit,  which  may  be  permitted  to  ripen,  as  they  will  not  materially 
affect  tbe  new  growths,  which  will  then  be  well  advanced  and  growing 
vigorously. 

Peaches  Falling  in  First  Swelling  U  StAsertbtr/or  Manf  rears).— 
The  cause  of  the  fruit  not  swelling  is  Imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood  in  tbe 
previous  season.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  trees  in  this  condition  to  blossom  and 
even  set  tbe  fruit  freely ;  but  the  fruits  remain  stationary  for  about  a  fortnight, 
and  then  more  than  two*thhrds  Call.  This  is  indeed  a  very  common  case,  often 
attributed  to  imperfect  ftotlUsation,  bat  is  really  imperfect  organisation  of  the 
blossoms— a  oonsequenoe  of  the  non-rtpenlngof  the  wood  and  the  imperftetly 
formed  fruit  buds.  **  The  trees  being  in  excellent  health,  making  plenty  of 
good  wood  and  healthy  foliage,"  warrant  our  attributing  the  non-sweUing  of 
tbe  fruit  to  tbe  above  cause.  Syringing  whilst  the  trees  were  in  blossom  is  not 
in  any  case  advisable,  more  especially  in  an  unheated  house.  They  should  have 
been  kept  dry,  and  air  freely  admitted  whenever  the  weather  was  favourable. 
It  is  usual  for  the  corolla  to  adhere  to  the  fruit  for  some  time  after  setting, 
being  cast  as  the  fruit  swells.  We  should  ventlhite  freely  when  the  weather 
permits,  thereby  insuring  a  sturdy  well-solidlfled  growth ;  and  by  early  closing 
raise  tbe  temperature  to  80°  or  860  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  along  with  a 
somewhat  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  toward  evening  admit  a  Utile 
air  by  both  top  and  front  llghto,  so  as  to  oanse  a  circulation  of  air  thnngh  the 


hon^e,  which  will  cool  tlie  atmosphere  gradually  and  insure  rest  for  tbe  trees  at 
night.  This  will  undoubtedly  lusiuie  tbe  ripening  of  tbe  wood.  Tbe  result  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  satisfactory  another  season. 

Xtenoadendron  argentenm  (J.  C.).— Yonr  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  a  relative  of  tbe  Froteas,  under  which  generic  name  it  has 
been  described  by  several  authors.  By  the  Dutch  colonists  it  was  called 
Wltteboom  or  Silver  Tree,  and  was  much  used  for  firewood.  It  has  also  been 
largely  planted,  and  has  become  comparatively  scarce  in  a  wild  state.  In  this 
country  it  has  been  cultivated  for  about  160  years,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty.  Oreenbonse  treatment  suits  it  very  well,  employing  a  compost  of  peat^ 
sand,  and  light  turfy  loam,  supplying  water  carefully.  You  will  find  a  colonx«d 
figure  of  the  phint  in  the  •'  Botanical  Register,''  plate  979,  vol.  xii.,  1826. 

Maidenhair  Fern -Cyclamens  and  Primulas  (Amaiew,  D.  P.).— 
The  two  first  of  these  you  may  succeed  in  keeping  in  a  room  ;  but  tbe  last,  if 
you  have  tbe  single  forms  of  Primula  sinensis,  will  probably  soon  lose  thetr  leaves 
after  flowering.  The  Primala  is  usually  treated  as  an  annual,  and  it  is  iiricissaiy 
to  sow  seed  now  for  a  fresh  supply  of  plants  another  season,  though  your  best 

{)lan  will  be  to  pnrcbase  the  plaats.  Tbe  Maidenhair  Fern  should  have  a  oool 
ight  position  in  the  room,  not  too  near  the  fire  nor  exposed  to  tbe  snn.  Water 
it  carefully,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dast*dry  nor  excessite^  weL 
Observe  if  the  water  passes  into  the  saucer  freely,  as  that  Indicates  whether  the 
drainacre  in  the  pot  Is  satisfactory.  If  there  U  any  stagnation  turn  tbe  plant 
out,  and  r»*arrange  the  pieces  of  pots,  or  place  some  fresh  ones  in.  Tbe 
Cyclamen,  which  you  say  has  now  lo^t  its  leaves,  oan  be  kept  dry  for  a  few 
weeks,  then  give  a  little  water,  and  when  growth  is  commencing  increaae  the 
supply. 

Carbolic  Add  v.  "Weeds  (Iitquirtr.  Armaffhy.—Jlr.  Lnckhurst,  who  hss 
had  much  experience  in  destroying  weeds  in  the  manner  suggested,  has  stated 
in  our  columns  that  half  a  pint  of  the  add  diluted  with  a  gallon  of  water 
destroys  strong  weeds  of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  and  a  third  less  add  to  tbe 
same  quantity  of  water  is  suflUdently  powerful  for  small  weeds.  The  water  is 
first  placed  in  a  garden  can  with  a  fine  rose,  the  acid  measured  and  poured  into 
it.  No  stirring  or  farther  mixing  is  requisite,  but  it  is  immediately  poured 
over  tbe  weeds  through  tbe  rose,  cars  being  taken  to  make  the  entire  anrfaoe  d 
the  path  wet  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds.  A  gallon  of  water  with  the  add 
will  do  9  square  yards  of  path.  This  will  enable  anyone  to  make  a  clear  compu- 
tation of  the  quantity  of  add  required  to  do  a  given  area.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  add  touch  the  hands,  clothes,  or  boots.  You  had  better  not  use 
tbe  add  for  deeferoying  weeds  on  land  that  has  to  be  afterwards  cropped,  sa 
suffldent  to  kiU  tbe  weeds  would  also  prevent  tbe  growth  of  the  cropa  you  might 
desire  to  cultivate, 

Striking  Cuttings  of  Taberons-rooted  Begonias  ilnqutrery.—vm 
a  third  of  the  catting  pot  with  pieces  of  broken  pots,  over  which  jriace  soil  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand,  with  a  layer  of  pure  sand  on 
tbe  surface,  made  level  and  pressed  lightly  down  about  an  inch  below  the  rim  of 
tbe  pot.  In  this  insert  stoat  cuttings  9  or  B  indies  in  length,  made  in  the  naoal 
fashion  by  trimming  off  one  or  two  of  the  lower  leaves  and  cutting  off  the  bottom 
close  under  a  joint.  Press  tbe  sand  about  the  cuttings,  water  well,  and  place 
the  pot  in  a  brisk  lively  temperature  of  70"  or  80°.  Shade  from  tbe  sun,  and  in 
a  few  davs  tbe  oattinga  will  emit  roots,  and  shonid  be  sufficiently  forward  for 
potting  in  a  fortnight.  Such  cuttings  grow  so  readily  and  freely  that  we  are 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  failure.  It  might  arise  from  the  inser- 
tion of  cuttings  takm  from  plants  growing  in  a  high  temperature  in  cold  sodden 
soil,  by  exposure  to  cold  ontting  air  in  transit  to  a  hotbed,  by  pladng  them  in 
too  low  a  temperatore,  or  by  taking  the  onttlngs  from  plants  growing  in  a 
much  lower  temperature— say  1ft"  or  90"— than  that  which  we  advised  tat  the 
cnttinga. 


Hamas  of  Plants  (A,  P.).^Doroiiicnmpardalianches.  (/.  J7.).— l,DavaIIia 
elegans  diasecta ;  S,  Alonsoa  Indsa ;  9,  a  variety  of  Polyanthus  ;  4,  Omphalodes 
vema.  (7.  C).^Leucadendron  argentenm ;  see  reply  above.  ( NT.  jB.).— 
HaxiUaria  (Blfrenaria)  Harrisonssb  a  very  fine  varfa^  of  a  bandiome  Orchid. 
(C.  C.).— Lathnea  squamarla;  see  reply  above.  (O.  r.).— We  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  florists'  flowers,  and  the 
Asaleas  you  sent  were,  moreover,  completdy  crushed  owing  to  tbdr  Iseing  packed 
in  so  slight  a  box.  iMffield).—l,  Choroaema  oordatum ;  9,  Cuphea  platyoentra  ; 
3,  Eopatoriom  odocatum ;  4,  Briottemon  soabrum. 


OOTSNT  GARDBN  XABKBT.— APRIL  18Tn. 
A  BSTTXR  trade  during  the  week,  with  prices  flrmcr. 


Apples t  sieve  9 

w      per  barrel  90 

Anrteots doa.   o  V 

cherries i  sieve  a  0 

Chestnats bushel  10  0 

Corrants, Black.,  i sieve  o  o 

a»       Bed....  4  sieve  0  o 

Figs dosen  0  0 

FllberU lb.  0  o 

Cobs lOOtV.  0  0 

Gooseberries  ...•  |  sieve  0  0 


d. 
otor 

0  40 
0 
0 
19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


FBUIT. 
P.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grapes  • 

Lemons 

New  Grapes  .... 
Nectarines..  .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears, kitohea  .. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples,  Bng llsh 

Raspberries n. 

Strawberries  ....  os. 


A. 
ease 

3b. 
dosen 

100 
dosen 
doaen 
dosen 

lb. 


TMITABLBS. 


a. 

Artichokes dosen  9 

Asparagus,  English  bundle  19 
Aaparasur,  French  bundle  tt 
Beans. Kidney....         100  9 

Beet,Ked dosen  1 

Rrocooli bundle  0 

Bmseels Sprouts.,   i  sieve  1 

C«bbage dosen  o 

Capsleams lOO   1 

Carrou    bnneh   0 

Canllfiowers dosen  i 

Celery bundle  i 

Coleworts ....  dos.  bunches  t 

Cuenmbers each  s 

Rndive doien  i 

Prnnsl..... buneh  • 

Herbs   bnneh    o 

Leeks bnneh  • 


d.  a.  d. 

0tO4    0 
0      0 
90 

0 

9 

1 

9 

1 

9 

0 

9 

9 

4 

0 

9 

0 

• 

0 


Lettnces  dosen 

Unitarooms  punnet 

Mustard*  Greaa  ..  punnet 

Onions. bushel 

Parslev dos. bunches 

Parsnips dosen 

ress  quart 

Potatoes cwt. 

Kidney cwt. 

Radishes....  doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

SaUafy bundle 

Scorxonera    bundle 

Beakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach  bushel 

Tomatoes  lb. 

Turnips  buaeli 


SLd.  a.  d 
«0iol9  o 
10  0  99  • 
8  0  19  S 
0    0     0    0 

e  9  10  0 

0  0  9  • 
19  9  0 
10  9  0 

1  •  9  • 
•  9  9  • 
0    9  9  9 


s.  d.  a.  d 

1    9to9    0 
0      10 


1 

0 
9 
« 
1 
0 
9 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 

0 
5 

1 

0 


9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 


•  S 
9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

9  0 

0  0 

9  0 

•  0 
9  0 
9  0 
0  S 


POULTRY  AND   PiaEOH   DHROHICLE. 

PLOUQHIKG-IN  OB  FEEDING  GREEN  CROPS. 
No  ODe,  we  expect,  will  doobt  the  vtJne  ol  green  crops  io  oni 
fumiDg  practice  ;  they  ma^,  however,  diSer  m  to  the  node  of 
ntilialng  Ihcm.  A  ver?  old  practice  was  to  plough  them  under 
the  soil  u  a  method  of  mMHuing  it  This  plan  ba«,  howerer,  bnt 
tew  advocates  at  the  preeent  time  from  varloiia  canaea  by  which 
the  home  farmer  maj  be  BDrronnded,  one  of  which  ia  the  necessitf 
of  pioTiding  green  food  for  the  sheep  stock  and  forage  (or  aoiliog 
cattle,  horses,  ice,  at  the  bomeatead.  Bnt  we  wiah  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  one  fact — namalj,  that  in  every  case  the  object 
ia  of  manuring  the  land  with  the  whole  growth  plonghed  in,  ot  by 
the  residne  after  consumption,  which  ia  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
h>  be  derived  from  tba  cnltivation  at  green  erope,  exoepUng  where 
rootfl,  fonge,  or  regetable*  are  told  off  for  conmmptloa  in  the 

Although  this  subject  at  first  aigbt  may  appear  a  limited  matter, 
it  ia,  however,  when  folly  considered  as  a  practical  agricnltaral 
quesUoii  in  eoDneclion  with  different  soils  and  climates  as  well  as 
positions  an  extremslf  wide.  Important,  and  interesting  one  in 
all  its  bearings.  To  do  justice  to  it  and  carry  out  our  objects 
and  iutentioas  we  shall  have  to  inquire  Into  and  make  nse  of  the 
cbemistiy  of  agriculture  in  tcteience  to  the  chenistiy  of  plants^ 
fu  order  that  we  may  nnderstand  how  the  death  and  decay  of  one 
genns  ot  vegetation  will  contiibate  to  the  profitable  growth  ot 
cereals  and  other  crops  grown  for  profit  by  the  farmer. 

In  the  Jourcat  ot  the  Bojal  Agricnitnral  Bociety  of  England 
we  have  several  eassys  relating  to  ploughing  in  green  and  root 
crops  for  manure,  one  ot  the  best  beinf:  from  Uie  pen  ot  Hr.  Peter 
Love  in  the  yf  ar  1S6S,  and  in  relating  his  own  experience  he  gives 
information  of  a  valuable  kind  for  the  stndy  of  the  home  farmer. 
He  eajs,  "  I  remember  that  it  was  pretty  generally  Mcogaised 
among  intelligent  fanners  tbftt  the  ploughing-in  of  18  tons  of 
Tamips  per  acre,  after  being  crashed  by  a  clod-crasher,  gave 
12  bnsbels  more  of  Bariey  per  acre  than  if  the  nid  Tamips  bad 
been  first  pas^d  thrnngh  the  animal  and  the  elements  to  form 
mntton  and  wool  extracted.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  a  ton  ot 
Turnips  will  prodoce  H  lbs.  of  mutton  and  about  lib.  ot  wool ; 
bnt  the  outlay  on  sheep,  risk  ot  lossef,  and  cost  of  attoidance 
matt  be  taken  into  acoeunt." 

This  is  a  part  of  the  question  of  Immense .  importance  at  the 
preecnt  time,  for  there  are  so  many  farms  antensnted,  and  tbe 
colt  of  cropping  and  stocking  of  tbe  land  ifhlcb  may  come  to 
hand  on  an  estate,  Is  a  serious  question  for  eonsideration  by  (be 
borne  farmer,  and  any  plan  of  cultivation  and  cropping,  stockiog, 
jcc,  which  will  require  ihe  l<-n-'  inveetment  of  capital  without 
reducing  profits  must  be  ei'rcinely  desirable,  especially  nnder  the 
circnmstancea  of  the  proprietors  being  persons  uf  limited  means 
or  capitaL  It  is,  therefore,  our  intention  and  endeavonr  to  treat 
onr  sabject,  keeping  steadily  in  view  economical  inveetments  and 
lull  profits. 

We  again  quote  from  Ur,  Love's  essay  upon  a  very  important 
point  of  coltivation,  the  best  and  cbeapest  mode  of  cleaning 
strong  land  fool  with  conch  or  water-grass.  He  says  :— "  Tbe 
results  obtained  by  plongbing-in  Turnips  in  1?4!  indaced  me  to 
by  White  Mustard  in  1343  on  a  small  field  of  8  acres.  Soil.a 
stifle  clay  upon  blue  lias  clay  subsoil,  as  foul   with  twitch   as 


possible.  It  was  ploughed  about  7  inches  deep  in  the  winter, 
then  scarified  with  broadsharea  abont  3  inches  deep  the  last  week 
in  March,  and  after  being  well  harrowed  sown  with  White 
Uuslard  seed  by  a  broadcast  seed-barrow  at  Uie  rate  ot  a  bnshel 
to  3  acres,  covered  in  by  very  light  seed-harrows.  This  crop  was 
Just  coming  into  bloom  the  last  week  in  Hay,  and  2G  inches 
high,  when  it  was  ploughed  in  about  4  inches  deep,  and 
100  bosbels  ot  lime  (after  being  slaked  with  salt  water)  applied 
per  acre  ;  then  after  one  torn  ot  (he  Norwegian  barrow  resown 
with  Mustard,  care  being  taken  that  all  plongbed  in  within  the 
day  should  be  resown  on  the  same  day  as  it  was  ploughed.  All 
was  finished  on  tbe  last  day  ot  May.  On  the  Btb  of  July  we 
began  ploagbing  In  G  inches  deep  this  second  crop,  which  was 
above  46  inches  high.  We  used  tbe  drag  weight  and  chain  to  lap 
the  whole  under  the  furrow  ;  immediately  after  ploughing  we 
gave  one  turn  of  the  Norwegian  harrow,  then  reeowed  the 
Mustard  as  before.  Tbe  whole  Geld  was  finished  on  the  12th  of 
Jnly.  The  third  crop  was  jost  breaking  into  bloom  on  the  24th 
of  August,  and  the  length  above  6  feet.  This  was  ploughed  in 
8  inches  deep  with  four  horses  at  length,  followed  by  a  two-ringed 
presser  following  only  one  plough,  thereby  giving  each  furrow  a 
double  press.  After  one  turn  of  the  Norwegian  hanow  the  land 
was  left  to  settle  down  for  the  futare  Wheat  crop.  As  for  the 
conch^rass,  except  a  few  blades  in  the  first  crop  of  Mustard,  we 
saw  no  more  of  it  except  tbe  rotten  roots  as  we  were  ploughing 
in  the  last  crop.  Wheat  was  sown  on  this  land  in  October.  Tbe 
produce  at  harvest  was  all  that  could  be  detdred,  and  the  land 
perfectly  clean.  After  one  8-inch  ploughing,  and  a  shallow 
scarifying  in  the  following  Mareb,  it  was  drilled  with  White  Oats 
and  Clover  seeds.  Tbe  crop  of  Oats  was  magnificent,  and  in  some 
parts  injored  the  seeds. 

"  Daring  the  snoceeding  seven  yean  of  my  ooonpation  of  this 
farm,  it  I  had  to  deal  with  any  piece  ot  very  foul  strong  land  I 
cleaned  it  in  this  way,  Tbe  application  of  1  cwL  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  first  crop  of  Uostard  will  inmost  double  it,  and  of 
coorse  much  increase  tbe  two  following  crops,  as  well  aa  their 
power  to  smother  the  twitch  and  other  weeds."  The  cost  of  this 
is  given  in  contrast  with  a  bare  fallow,  which  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
tells  us  loses  much  fertility  dgiing  tillage. 

£  ».  li. 

Coat  of  BB  sen  of  bare  hlknr  mumred  irlcb  10  Vaa  of  brmnid 

BMtm 8    «    0 

-Ad  icts  pivdndnK  Uii«  eropa  ot  White  UmtHd  and  p)0tigbed  In 

wlOi  1  owe.  Bttnte  of  soda  and  seed,  te. t    8- 0 

Bund  b]r  tbli  untem        £3  U    0 

Tritolinm,  Vetches,  Trefoil,  tut.,  or  any  forward  crop,  sncb  as 
Rye,  may  also  be  grown  as  a  first  crop,  and  after  being  ted  off  by 
sheep  two  crops  of  Mustard  to  be  grown  afterwaids  may  still  be 
obtained,  and  eaten  off  or  ploughed-in  the  same  season.  Mr.  Love 
again  says :  "Now  I  renlan  to  affirm  that  the  foulest  and  poorest 
possible  piece  of  strong  land  (sand  land  excepted)  may  be  cleaned 
by  growing  white  Mustard  with  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
applied  to  the  first  crop,  and  three  crops  in  snccession  plongbed 
iuj  let  the  season  be  either  wet  or  dry.  The  soil  will  be  left  as 
capable  of  bearing  a  crop  as  if  20  tons  of  farmyard  mannra  had 
been  applied  to  a  bare  fallow."  Now  whether  sandy  land  can  be 
cleaned  is  this  way  may  be  doubttol,  bnt  it  is  well  known  that  all 
fen  or  peat,  light  gravel  or  loam,  and  all  days  can.  Hr.  Love 
also  says :  "When  land  is  partially  cleaned  in  the  antamn  it  may 
be  perfectly  cleaned  and  mannred  \>j  growing  three  orepe  of 
Mustard  to  be  folded.  An  acre  will  then  keep  an  averse  of 
twenty  sheep  for  fifteen  weeks,  which  will  give  a  resolt  as 
follows ;  J 
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CONntA.— o. 

Twenty  sheep  kopt  flfteen  weeks,  at  4(1.  a -week  each 8    0   0 

Value  o(  excreta  left         S  10   0 

Oroesretom £7  10   0 

Ooet  of  ooltiTatlon 6    8   0 

LeaTiogtomootrentandtazeoatelaiioooC    £17   0 

This  aoconnt  by  Mr.  Loye  will  of  oonne  differ  under  oertaiQ 
cironmstance^  which  are  e?er  changing.  We  introdnoe  it,  and 
ask  the  home  farmer  to  make  his  own  calculations  ;  and  be  will 
notice  that  only  rent  and  taxes  are  spoken  of,  bnt  it  is  neoessaTT 
for  a  fair  oalcnlation  to  include  titnes,  also  interest  on  capital, 
yalne  of  sheep,  risk  of  losses,  cost  of  attendance,  implements  con- 
nected with  folding,  and  other  items.  Again,  in  making  a  Udr 
comparison  of  the  culti?ation  when  green  crops  are  fed  bj  sheep, 
the  process  of  folding  is  a  slow  operation,  and  impedes ~in  fact 
prerents — ^the  regular  ploughing  and  seeding  as  compared  with 
ploughing  in  the  crop ;  for  in  that  case  the  work  of  ploughing  and 
resowing  is  so  continuous  and  done  simultaneously  that  the 
weather,  should  it  be  wet  or  dry,  offers  little  or  no  impediment : 
bnt  this  is  not  the  case  when  folding  with  sheep,  for  in  dry 
weather  the  land  would  be  too  hard  and  work  roughly,  and  in 
wet  weather  it  would  be  trodden  into  a  cold  state  and  work  un- 
kindly. Eren  if  the  weather  did  not  interfere,  the  daily  folding 
of  sheep  would  make  patchwork  of  the  land,  and  really  prevent 
any  simultaneous  re-seeding  of  the  crops.  Mr.  Loye,  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  case  as  between  ploughing-in  green  crops  and  feeding 
them  by  sheep,  has  made  no  allowance  for  the  difference  of  after 
crops  ;  for  in  case  we  were  to  allow  that  the  next  crop  would  be 
equal  in  both  cases  (which  we  are  not  jnstificKl  in  doing),  still  the 
second  and  third  crops  of  com,  Ac,  after  feeding  would  not  com- 
pare with  the  magnificent  crop  of  white  Oats  before  alluded  to, 
for  the  sheepf old  does  not  yield  a  lasting  manure  like  green  crops 
ploughed  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WOBE  ON  THE  HOKE  FAEM. 

iTorie  Lo^our.-^This  is  now  the  busiest  period  of  the  year  for  the 
horses,  and  especially  as  the  weather  has  lately  been  so  fayourable 
not  only  for  the  seed-time,  bnt  also  for  making  fallows  and  cleaning 
the  land  from  couch,  4c.,  which  has  accumulated  upon  many  fttf ms, 
and  especially  those  on  which  there  has  recently  occurred  a  change 
of  tenancy,  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  a  succession 
of  nnfayourable  seasons  for  fallowing.    We  must  also  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  home  farmer  to  the  policy  of  prepsring  for  a  dry  sesson, 
inasmuch  that  in  the  course  of  nature  the  wet  seasons  haying  now 
preyailed  for  a  period  of  elffht  years,  we  must  expect  that  ss  nature 
u  got  into  our  debt  we  shall  ere  long  be  repaid  by  a  dry  season,  and 
probably  mote  than  one.    It  it  therefore  recommended  tnat  as  fast  as 
the  land  is  ploughed  it  should  be  worked  fine — the  sooner  the  better, 
if  not  simnltaneonsly — whether  it  is  ploughed  for  seeding  with  Lent 
Com  or  Mangolds,  Potatoes,  or  eyen  early  Turnips,  Carrots,  Kohl 
Rati,  and  Cabbage.    Where  it  is  usual  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
Swede  Turnip  crop  for  feeding  daring  the  present  and  following 
month,  it  is  important  that  they  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  as 
food  for  sheep  or  cattle.    For  we  recollect  haying  made  a  serious 
mistake  many  years  ago  by  pulling  the  roots  to  preyent  their  throw- 
ing up  seed  stems  and  flowers,  and  thus  depreciate  the  feeding  yalne 
of  the  bulbs  j  but  at  that  time  the  dry  weather  continued  so  lone 
throQffh  April  and  also  far  into  the  greater  part  of  the  May  month 
that  the  roots  became  so  dry,  shriyelled,  and  tough  that  the  sheep 
disliked  them,  and  that  they  could  not  be  cut  with  the  Turnip  cutter 
or  slioer,  being  so  hard,  which  caused  us  great  inconyenience  before 
they  could  be  consumed.    This  circumstance  tanght  us  the  lesson  of 
not  trusting  the  weather  either  in  a  dry  or  a  wet  time,  and  eyer  adta 
when  we  required  to  hold  Swedish  Turnips  for  feeding  on  the  land  we 
crowned  them  down  by  catting  off  the  stems  and  greens  close  to  the 
bulb,  and  in  this  way  by  remaining  in  the  land  they  could  not  then 
sprout  or  throw  up  any  greens,  and  thus  they  maintained  their  feeding 
value  until  a  late  date,  for  we  frequently  fed  them  off  by  sheep  by 
cutting  with  Gardner's  cutter,  and  feeding  in  troughs  as  fats  as  the 
end  of  June  and  first  week  in  July.    With  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  land  for  Carrots,  we  know  many  farmers  who  say.  Sow  early  in 
March.    We  say,  Sow  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  as  this  saves  at 
least  one  hoeing  if  not  sown  upon  a  stale  fallow,  for  we  prefer  to  drill 
the  seed  after  one  ploughing,  as  the  best  and  heayiest  crop  we  ever 
grew  was  after  Tn folium  out  up,  and  the  land  ploughed,  worked,  and 
seeded  the  same  day.    This  we  have  done  with  great  suooess  up  to 
the  20th  of  May,  or  it  can  be  done  after  a  crop  of  Rye  clearea  off 
early,  and  this  plan  has  the  advantage  of  the  seed  getting  a  fair  start 
with  the  weeds,  which  are  not  nearly  so  troublesome  as  when  seeded 
early  on  a  stale  surface.    The  seedmg  of  Clover  if  it  has  not  been 
done  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  Lent  corn  should  now  be  effected,  and 
we  prefer  before  all  other  plans  to  seed  the  Wheat  land,  which  was 
grown  after  Potatoes  or  roots  fed  off.  and  we  have  found  the  Clover 
take  well  in  this  way  by  seeding  with  Bennett's  seed  barrow  on  the 


surface,  and  then  work  the  surface  fine  with  the  new  pointed  chain 
harrow,  and  after  the  frosts  we  have  late  experienced  the  surface  will 
work  very  fine  and  effectually  bary  the  s^,  but  leaving  the  land 
rolled  to  finish  the  work. 

Hand  Labour.— ThiB  still  consists  of  work  connected  with  timber- 
cutting  if  there  is  a  fall  of  timber  on  the  estate  this  year,  setting  up 
bark,  tying  and  preparing  the  lop  and  tops  of  the  trees  for  removal 
ss  faggots  and  cord  woo£  Some  men  wiU  be  employed  in  oonnectiou 
with  seeding  the  Clover,  sowing  artificial  com  manure  on  the  surface 
of  Wheat  land,  which  could  not  be  dunged  in  the  autumn  owing  to 
the  wet  state  of  the  land.  Women  will  be  employed  in  planting  Pota- 
toes, and  weeding :  for  the  latter  we  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  spud,  wnich  only  cuts  off  the  tops  or  crowns  of  deep-rooted 
weeds  like  docks  or  thistles,  and  these  spring  up.  We  tkerefore 
furnish  a  small  pickaxe,  with  a  point  at  one  end  and  a  cutting  edge 
2  inches  wide  at  the  other.  In  this  way  the  deep-rooted  weeds  aoe 
lifted  out,  and  the  annuals  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the  land. 

Live  Stoeh — As  this  is  the  time  when  a  large  number  of  calves  are 
dropped  and  the  weaning  of  them  either  for  fattening  or  as  heifers  to 
come  into  the  dairy,  it  is  of  importance  not  only  as  to  their  food  and 
the  rearing  and  aooommodation  for  them,  but  as  we  have  frequently 
stated  oar  method  of  young  calves  it  is  not  our  intention  to  say  more 
upon  it  now.  There  is.  however,  an  Idea  started,  which  has  lately 
attracted  some  attention,  and  most  deservedly  so,  that  of  noa- 
castration  of  bull  calves  when  intended  for  sale  as  beef  at  two  years 
old  or  younger.  We  have  frequently  noticed  that  two  bull  calves  of 
the  same  age  and  quality,  particularly  of  Shorthorns  or  Herefords, 
the  one  stewsd  and  the  other  not  castrated,  and  we  have  found  that 
the  bull,  although  fed  in  the  same  way  as  the  steer  and  kept  under 
cover  tethered  in  stall,  would  make  at  two  years  old  or  under  much 
the  heavier  bullock— in  fact  it  would  yield  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
more  beef  than  the  steer.  This  plan  of  castration  has  been  carried  out 
in  consequence  of  the  beef  being  of  the  best,  and  that  bull  beef  is 
far  inferior ;  and  thai  is  the  case  if  the  animal  is  allowed  to  arrive  at 
maturity  and  be  used  for  stodt  or  stud  purposes.  It  is,  however, 
quite  another  matter  when  young  animals  are  fed  for  the  shambles 
only,  and  sold  for  beef  at  two  years  old  or  under  and  fed  upon  the 
same  plan ;  and  it  is  said  with  truth  that  the  beef,  if  really  well 
fattened,  has  proved  equally  valuable  to  the  butcher  and  consumer 
whether  the  animals  were  castrated  or  otherwise.  Kow  this  is  a  very 
important  consideration  in  several  respects,  for  castration,  especially 
if  not  performed  at  the  right  time  and  in  a  proper  manner,  has  a 
serious  effect  npou  the  ^owth  and  well-doinjBf  of  the  steer,  whc 
the  young  bull  may  contmue  to  thrive  well  without  loss. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Frsasiiing  Mushrooms  (X.  it).— Wipe  them  quite  dean,  take  oat  tte 
brown,  pare  otf  the  skin  of  the  large  onei,  kj  them  on  paper,  and  pot  them 
in  a  0001  ovbh  to  drj.  Keep  them  In  paper  bags  in  a  very  dry  plaoa  When 
wanted  for  use  simmer  them  la  gravy,  and  thej  vrill  swell  to  nearly  their  former 
sixe ;  or  yon  may  simmer  them  In  their  own  hqnae  till  it  dries  ap  in  then, 
shaking  the  pan ;  then  dry  them  on  tin  plates,  with  qiioe  or  not  as  yon  thlak 
proper.    Tie  down  with  a  bladder  or  keep  them  in  a  dry  place  or  In  paper. 


MITBOBOLOOICAL  OBSBBYATIOHB. 

OAMDmi  SQUiBa,  Lomov. 

Lat.  f  lo  SS'  40*  K. ;  Long.  (P  8  0^  W. ;  AlUtnde,  111  fstt. 


DATS. 

8  AJf. 

IV  THU  DAY. 

1888. 

IIP 

Hycrome- 

u 

||^ 

Bbade  Tem- 
perature. 

^a^ft<tfl» 
Temperature. 

0 

-a 

06 

April. 

Diy. 
dag. 

41.5 
45/) 
48.8 
41.7 
48.8 
4a5 
44.6 

Wet. 

Max. 

MlB. 

In 

On 
deg. 

845 
814 

834 
804 

854 

800 
874 

Bun.      8 
Mod.      9 
Taes.    10 
Wed.    11 
Thars.  IS 
Friday  18 
ttator.  14 

laohMi. 

80587 
8a448 
80.488 
80880 
SOlStS 
S8J88 
89.870 

dag. 

4IJ0 
4Q.T 
88.0 

sas 

4i.4 

408 
48.) 

]f.B. 
K. 
V, 

H.W. 

K. 

B.W. 

N.W. 

45J 

444 
44.7 
44.8 
45J 

45j6 

deg 

57.7 
SOS 
55.4 
584 
808 
48l4 

51:7 

56Ji 

» 

984 

SOS 

sas 
8a7 

408 
404 

88J 

IS 

884 

lOLf 
884 

isas 

58.7 
88.4 

In. 

8  J87 

44J 

41.1 

45wl 

884 

84J 

— 

8th.— Fine  and  bright,  with  oold  wind. 

9th.— Fln^  bright,  and  oold ;  haiy  In  evening. 
10th.— Fine  and  oold. 

lltb.— Bright  in  morning ;  afternoon  dull,  bnt  warm. 
ISth.— Fine,  with  mach  bright  sunshine. 
18th.— Cooler,  and  very  dull. 
14th.— Gloomy,  with  slight  fog. 

April  oontinues  absolntely  rainless,  with  high  baimnetric  piisroro  and  large 
range  of  daily  temperatnre.  The  dullnees  of  some  days  has  prevented  the 
maxima  being  as  high  in  this  as  in  the  previons  week,  bat  they  oontlnoe  above 
the  average  and  t^  minima  oontlnoe  below  their  average,  the  daily  range 
being  still  very  nearly  10«.— O.  J.  Btmom. 
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BELGIAN  AND  ENGLISH  LEAF  BOIL. 

r*EABLY  eyeryone  who  receives  such  plants 
p    as  Oameltias  and  Azaleas  &om  Belginm 
C-    is  more  or  lees  surprised  by  the  luxori- 
f     ance    of   their  growth    and    the  great 
'     masses  of  healthy  roots  that  crowd  the 
soil  in  the  pots.      This  is  obvionsly  a 
miztore  of  leaf  soil  and  sand  chiefly.  Some- 
times there  may  be  a  little  peat  and  a  sns- 
on  of  light  loam,  bnt  decayed  leaves  form 
basia  of  the  compost;  and  that  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  leqairementB  of  those  plants  with 
many  others,  none  can  dispute  who  has  seen  the  quick 
and  admirable  manner  in  which  they  are  grown.     It 
is  equally  evident,  too,  to  persons  who  endesTonr  to 
imitate  the  compost  in  which  the  plants  arrive,  and 
use  leaf  soil  principally  in  repotting  them,  that  they 
no  longer  flourish  as  they  did  before,  however  carefully 
they  may  have  been  tended  in  other  respects,  such  as 
watering,  assigning  them  positions,  and  placing  them 
nndet  conditions  the  most  favourable  for  their  well- 
being.     The  fiiult  rests  in  the  soil,' and  the  conclusion 
is  arrived  at  that  Belgian  and  English  leaf  soil  are 
essentially  different  in  their  constitnents  ;  but  in  what 
particular  respect  they  differ,  and  why  the  foreign  pro- 
duct is  so  good  and  the  English  eo  inferior,  has  not 
yet  been  made  bo  plain  as  is  desirable  to  cnltivators  in 
this  country.     Although  £  am  not  quite  certain  I  can 
moke  a  matter  perfectly  clear  that  is  as  yet  obscure, 
something  may  perhaps  be  said  that  will  lead  to  the 
subject  being  better  understood,  and  without  question 
much  more  valuable  leaf  soil  may  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land than  that  which  is  commonly  used. 

Some  gardeners  have  become  so  dissatisfied  with  leaf 
soil  that  they  have  relinquished  its  use  in  plant  culture, 
ooneiderkig  it  worthless.  The  material  at  their  dis- 
posal may  have  been  worthless,  just  as  bad  bread  may 
be  even  worse  than  useless  ;  but  neither  true  bread  nor 
true  leaf  soil  merits  such  an  opprobrious  designation. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  this,  that  Nature 
makes  good  leaf  soil,  but  man  by  his  method  of  pre- 
paring it  spoils  it.  That  is  rather  a  bold  statement, 
bnt  I  am  prepared  to  prove  its  accuracy. 

First,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  nature 
of  leaf  soil.  It  may  be  described  under  the  term 
"  humus."  Those  gardeners  who  denounce  this  matter 
as  useless  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  supporting 
testimony  from  some  agricultural  chemists.  Even 
Liebig  has  written  disparagingly  of  humus,  and  only 
considered  it  useful,  if  useful  at  all,  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  a  plant's  growth  ;  bnt  if  all  the  scientific 
persons  in  the  world  were  to  demonstrate  the  absence 


of  fertilising  constituents  in  leaf  soil,  I  shonld  with  all 
dne  respect  decidedly  prefer  the  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nificent Azaleas  I  saw  at  Ghent  last  week.  These  are 
not  young  plants  in  the  first  flush  of  youthful  vigour ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  may  be  described  as 
matured  trees,  yet  the  "food  for  young  plants"  sus- 
tains them  in  a  manner  in  which  the  best  specimens 
grown  in  English  peat  cannot  be  properly  placed  in 
comparison.  6o  far'&om  leaf  soil  possessing  little  or 
no  value,  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  success  of  the 
Belgian  cultivators,  and  has  more  than  anything  else 
contributed  to  their  prosperity  and  the  world-wide  fame 
of  their  establishments.  Leaf  soil,  then,  or  humus  is 
decayed  vegetable  fibre,  that  undoubtedly  contains  fer- 
tUising  properties,  because  amongst  other  things  it 
slowly  and  steadily  generates  carbonic  acid,  and  in 
addition  it  possesses  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  water 
than  any  other  kind  of  soil,  a  circumstance  of  no  small 
value  for  cultural  purposes. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  of  humus  be  understood,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  subject  has  nowhere  been  so  thoroughly,  fairly,  and 
eshanstively  discussed  as  in  a  series  of  remarkable 
articles  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  by  an  acoom- 
plished  gentleman  whose  death  was  amioonced  last 
week— Major-Gener^  Scott,  C.B.,  F.B.S.  The  results 
of  that  searohing  examination  of  the  subject  was  sum- 
marised as  follows :— Humus  is  valuable,  because  '^1, 
as  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  which  materially  increases 
the  fruitfolness  of  a  soil ;  2,  by  attracting  and  physi- 
cally fixing  ammonia,  which  would  otherwise  be  washed 
away  ;  3,  by  chemically  fixing  ammonia  by  the  aid  of 
the  acids  which  are  generated  as  its  decomposition 
proceeds  ;  4,  by  providing  a  long -continued,  if  feeble, . 
supply  of  carbonio  acid,  which  helps  to  distribute  the 
phosphates,  &c.,  which  are  imperfectly  disseminated 
through  a  soil ;  5,  by  assisting,  through  the  disinte- 
grating influence  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  gene- 
rates, in  breaking  down  hard  insoluble  substances  con- 
taining potash  and  silicic  acid,  &e. ;  8,  by  supplying 
carbonic  acid  to  bring  about  the  transference  into  the 
organism  of  the  plant  of  the  food  with  which  the  root- 
lets come  into  contact." 

Having  shown  the  value  of  hnmus — leaf  soil,  its 
preparation  next  demands  attention.  This  is  a  mat£er 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  majority  of 
cultivators  conceive.  For  years  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  the  essential  difference  between  Belgian 
and  English  leaf  soil,  and  at  length  after  several  visits 
to  Belgium  I  have  succeeded  in  my  object.  Two  or 
three  years  i^o.  in  a  conversation  on  leaf  soil  and 
Azaleas  with  Mr.  Barron  at  Chiswick,  he  observed, 
"  Leaves  for  leaf  mould  should  never  be  heated."  That 
remark  was  not  lost.  As  soon  as  possible  Azaleas  and 
Camellias  that  had  h&ea  struggling  for  life  in  prepared  - 
— that  is,  spoiled  leaf  soil,  were  potted  in  some  that 
Nature  had  made — that  is,  where  the  leaves  had  de- 
cayed, not  fermented.  The  result  was  almost  magical, 
and  a  new  lease  of  life  was  given  to  the  plants,  which 
commenced  rooting  in  the  fresh  compost  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  the  leaves  in  both  cases  having 
been  gathered  from  the  same  trees.  Quite  recently  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  discussing  this  subject  with 
one  of  the  most  experienced  of  Belgian  horticulturists 
— Mr.  Van  Qeert  of  Antwerp,  and  he  not  only  urged 
the  absolute  necessity  of  using  naturally  decayed,  not 
fermented,  leaves  in  the  form  of  soil,  but  alluded  to 
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other  matters  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  are 
worthy  of  record.  I  am  particular  in  acknowledging 
my  indebtedness  for  information,  because  I  know 
nothing  more  unfair,  nothing  more  regretable.  than 
the  practice  that  exists  of 'appropriating  information  in 
a  clandestine  manner  in  the  manufiMture  of  articles 
founded  on  the  experience  of  others  and  passing  them 
off,  in  whatever  form  and  under  whatever  guise,  as  the 
genuine  productions  of  the  operator. 

To  resume.  For  comprehending  the  relative  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  kinds  of  leaf  soil  alluded  to, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  fell  import  of  the  terms  em- 
ploved — "decay"  and  <<  fermentation" — be  clearly 
understood;  for  although  the  mechanical  results  of 
both  are  the  same — decomposition,  yet  there  is  a  great 
chemical  difference  attending  the  two  processes  of  re- 
ducing leaves  to  soil.  During  the  heating  or  fermen- 
tation of  leaves  in  large  heaps,  acids  and  gases  are 
formed  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  that  are  inimical  to 
plant-growth  either  positively  so  by  their  nature  or 
practically  so  by  the  excess  in  which  they  are  presented, 
this  excess  being  most  indubitably  injurious.  Decay 
without  fermentation  is  a  steady  process  of  oxidation, 
different  from  putrefaction,  bemg  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  oxygen  or  air.  It  is  this  that  gives  the 
Drown  colour  to  the  mass  similar  to  that  produced  by 
scorching  by  fire.  This  is  true  leaf  soil — humus,  in  its 
best  form  for  the  use  of  plants,  and  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Oak  and  Beech  woods 
as  well  in  one  country  as  another. 

Mr.  Van  Geert  mentioned  to  me  a  fact  which  at  the 
moment  I  thought  singular— that  leaf  soil  the  produce 
of  trees  grown  on  sandy  land  is  very  much  superior  to 
that  obtained  where  the  trees  grow  in  deep  rich  ground ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  quantity  is  much  greater  in 
the  former  case  than  the  latter.  Leaves  that  fall  from 
trees  on  rich  land  quickly  decay  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  vanishing  point ;  but  leaves  falling  on  poor  sandy 
land  decompose  slowly,  and  leave  a  residue  of  valuable 
brown  vegetable  matter  perfectly  sweet  and  of  consider- 
able fertilising  power.  The  reason  for  the  difference 
noted  may  be  twofold.  First,  a  sandy  soil  is  usually 
dry  and  water  passes  from  the  surface  freely,  hence  the 
decay  of  the  leaves  would  naturally  be  less  rapid  than 
if  lasting  on  a  saturated  base.  Secondly,  trees  grown 
on  poor  sandy  or  thin  gravelly  land  contain  more 
ligneous  fibre,  are  less  "  sappy  "  and  closer  in  the  grain 
than  trees  are  on  richer  soil;  and  the  leaves  also 
doubtless  vary  in  the  same  way,  those  grown  on  sandy 
soil  containing  more  fibre  than  the  more  succulent 
foliage  of  luxuriant  trees.  However,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  decayed  matter,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  worth 
recording. 

Mr.  Van  Geert  further  stated,  and  the  hint  may  be 
useful  to  collectors  of  vegetable  matter  from  planta- 
tions, that  leaf  soil  taken  from  ditches  or  hollows  where 
it  naturally  accumulates  in  large  quantities  is  very 
inferior  to  that  gathered  on  the  level  surface  where  it 
has  been  fully  exposed  to  the  air.  Leaf  soil,  then, 
should  never  be  taken  from  ditches,  as  some  of  it  there 
found  is  worthless,  if  not  worse  than  that — injurious. 

Just  one  other  hint  of  the  excellent  horticulturist, 
and  this,  too,  a  little  curious.  It  is  this.  If  there  are 
any  old  hollow  pollarded  Willows  which  have  stood  for 
generations  the  vegetable  matter  enclosed  in  their 
shells  is  the  best  of  all  leaf  soil,  and  should  be  pre- 


served for  any  choice  plants  that  it  is  desired  to  grow 
quickly,  or  for  restoring  to  health  any  that  are  in  a 
sickly  condition. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  a  gentleman  whose  long  ex- 
perience and  great  success  entitles  him  to  be  listened 
to  with  respect,  and  the  condition  of  his  plants  in  his 
small  Antwerp  nursery — from  the  Azaleas  and  Camel- 
lias to  the  magnificent  Palms  Corypha  australis  and 
Latania  borbonica,  that  were  not  surpassed  at  Ghent, 
to  the  beautiful  Bays,  and  the  general  stock  in  his 
larger  establishment  at  Galmpthout — shows  that  he 
practises  more  than  he  preaches,  and  this  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  everybody  now-a-days  at  home  or  abroad. 
I  thank  Mr.  Van  Geert  for  his  hints  on  leaf  soil,  which 
will  be  of  service  to  many  readers.  Perhaps  on  another 
occasion  I  may  refer  to  the  Belgian  method  of  grovring 
Azaleas. — J.  Wbioht. 


PROFITABLE  POTATO-G ROWING. 

About  two  years  ago  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
sat  for  some  time  to  inquire  how  the  great  losses  to  this 
country  by  the  Potato  disease  could  be  prevented,  or,  if  not 
prevented,  coiisiderably  reduced.  They  examined  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  both  scientific  and  practical,  collected 
together  a  large  body  of  evidence,  and  published  a  report  with 
certain  recommendations  ;  but  since  then  nothing  nas  been 
done,  and  I  fear  unless  public  attention  is  drawn  to  the  matter 
the  subject  will  drop  out  of  sight  altogether.  That  would  be 
a  pity.  The  successful  growth  of  the  Potato  is  an  important 
(question  for  this  country.  Potatoes  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  people,  and,  as  I  say  in  my  book  on  the 
Potato  disease,  they  are  a  crop  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
grow  in  this  country  as  well  or  better  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  other,  but  we  must  set  about  it  in  the  right  way 
and  make  the  best  use  of  our  opportunities. 

There  is  no  doubt  our  losses  nave  been  much  less  since  the 
introduction  of  what  are  called  disease-resisting  Potatoes.  It 
is  possible,  as  I  before  remarked,  with  care  and  confining  your 
growth  to  one  or  two  Potatoes  to  escape  loss  by  the  disease 
altogether,  but  we  very  much  want  some  more  disease-resisting 
Potatoes,  particularly  one  which  would  come  in  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Early  Rose.  The  Potato-crop  Committee  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  several  stations  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  grow  new  varieties  of  the  Potato  and  make 
experiments,  ic.  There  is  no  need  for  this.  It  would  cost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  I  think  the  end  in  view  would 
be  more  readily  obtained  by  offering  a  few  £100  prizes  for 
the  class  of  Potatoes  required.  I  think  we  should  soon  have 
them.  I  would  offer  £100  for  the  best  early  disease-resisting 
Potato,  and  £50  for  the  second  ;  £100  for  a  second  early  to 
come  in  about  the  same  time  as  Early  Rose,  and  £50  for  the 
second  ;  £100  for  a  late  round,  and  £50  for  the  second  ;  and 
£100  for  a  late  kidney-shaped,  and  £50  for  the  second.  All 
these  to  be  for  seedling  Potatoes  not  in  commerce,  to  resist  the 
disease  well,  and  to  be  of  fair  quality.  In  addition  to  this  I 
woidd  offer  £200  for  a  Potato  which  would  entirely  resist 
the  disease.  I  thought  I  had  found  the  philosopher's  stone, 
for  I  have  one  which  I  grew  for  five  years  entirely  free  from 
the  malady,  but  alas  !  this  spring  I  found  one  diseased  tuber. 

Raising  seedling  Potatoes  is  an  interesting  amusement  to 
those  fond  of  gardening.  The  beeds  are  sown  on  a  cool  hot- 
bed in  spring  ^now  is  a  very  good  time),  and  when  the  seed- 
lings are  3  or  4  inches  high  they  are  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  well 
earthed  up  whilst  growing.  The  produce  varies  very  much. 
Sometimes  you  have  a  dozen  or  more  tubers  under  a  root  nearly 
large  enough  for  cooking ;  at  another  time  disease  takes  the 
young  plants  before  they  have  made  much  growth,  and  then 
the  young  Potatoes  are  only  abour  as  large  as  peas. 

But  to  return  to  the  original  point.  Our  agricoltnral  affairs 
are  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  we  want  a  little  assist- 
ance from  the  Government.  The  Americans  are  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  all  over  their  country  as  to  the  most 
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profitable  crops  to  grow  and  the  best  way  of  growing  them  ; 
indeed  they  are  straining  every  nerve  to  excel  us  in  the 
growth  of  agricultural  produce,  and  we,  I  think,  must  look  a 
little  more  to  our  own  mterest  in  ihat  way  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  left  behind  other  countries  in  the  race.  A  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Agriculture  would,  I  think,  be  of  service  to  the 
country  at  the  present  time.  He  would  be  the  proper  person 
to  communicate  with  on  the  Potato  disease  subject,  but  at  pre- 
sent tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  recognised  authority  to 
whom  we  can  write  on  the  subject  with  any  prospect  of  its 
being  attended  to.— Fredk.  Bravendeb,  The  Firs,  Cirencester. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DRAWING  TO  YOUNG 

GABDENARS. 

I  WILL  endeavour  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  give  "  G.  A .  B.** 
an  answer  to  his  question  on  drawing  (page  294).  The 
knowledge  of  drawing,  if  not  an  actual  necessity  for  a  gar- 
dener, is  often  very  useful.  For  instance,  he  may  have  to  lay 
out  a  garden — in  such  a  case  he  would  find  geometry  valuable. 
In  carpet  bedding,  again,  it  is  almost  indispensable.  Doubt- 
less such  work  has  been  and  is  done  by  men  who  have  never 
studied  geometry,  but  I  should  say  a  man  with  a  knowledge 
of  geometry,  provided  he  knows  the  habit  of  the  plants  he 
is  using,  would  do  the  work  easier  than  a  man  with  an  equtd 
knowledge  of  plants  but  not  of  geometry.  He  may  also 
want  to  have  a  glass  house  erected.  With  a  knowledge  of 
building  construction  he  would  be  able  to  furnish  sectional 
plan  and  vertical  section,  which  a  builder  would  understand 
better  than  if  he  told  him  what  he  wanted.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  cases  I  could  name  where  drawing  is  a 
great  help. 

I  think  all  young  gardeners  who  live  within  reach  of  a 
science  and  art  school  or  class  should  join  it.  By  doing  so 
ihey  have  the  benefit  of  a  qualified  teacher,  and  of  course 
learn  quicker  than  if  they  have  to  teach  themselves.  They 
have  also  the  chances  of  Queen's  prizes,  certificates,  and  value 
of  marks  in  books  or  instruments.  If  young  men  in  bothies 
would  join  these  classes  I  can  assure  them  they  would  find  it 
a  most  useful  as  well  as  a  healthy  way  of  filling  up  their  long 
evenings  in  winter.  Let  one  in  a  botliy  join  sueh,  I  feel  sure 
h«  would  soon  have  company. 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  inducements  offered  to  students 
by  Government.  In  the  art  subjects,  which  comprise  freehand, 
geometry,  perspective,  and  model  drawing,  there  are  two 
classes  of  certificates— viz.,  " Excellent"  and  "Good."  With 
the  former  you  have  a  Queen's  prize  value  from  Is.  to  16».-r- 
you  are  allowed  to  choose  your  prize.  For  "G^od"  you 
have  certificate  only.  Then,  if  you  send  up  the  work  you  do 
at  school  to  be  examined  you  get  the  value  of  \s,  6c?.  for  each 
mark,  awarded  in  books  or  instruments  of  your  own  choosing. 
For  the  science  subjects,  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
there  are  first  and  second-class  certificates  awarded.  With  a 
first-class  you  have  a  Queen's  prize  vfdue  Is.  6d.  in  the 
elementary  stage.  There  are  also  marks  awarded  for  school 
work  in  some  of  the  science  subjects  if  there  is  any  drawing 
connected  with  it. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  mention  here  that  the  writer  of  this  in 
three  winters  underwent  seven  examinations,  and  was  awarded 
six  certificates  with  three  Queen's  prizes,  and  with  teacher's 
prizes  and  marks  has  upwards  of  £6  worth  of  books  and 
instruments  ?  But  there  are  many  who  are  not  within  reach 
of  these  advantages  ,*  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
remain  ignorant  of  the  art  subjects  at  least.  To  any  such  I 
say.  Procure  Rawle's  book  on  geometry  (second  grade),  1*., 
and  a  corresponding  set  of  class  sheets  by  the  same  author.  Is. 
Good  instruments  are  rather  expensive.  A  box  of  fairly  good 
ones  of  German  make  may  be  bought  at  a  pawnbroker's  for 
lOs.  or  12s.f  but  if  you  want  the  cheapest  buy  those  of  English 
make,  which  cost  double.  Drawing-board  and  T  square  cost 
about  3«.  Qd,  Sot  squares,  protractors,  and  scale  are  generally 
included  in  the  box.  Knight's  "  Second  Grade  Perspective, ' 
Is.,  is  very  good,  as  also  are  Burchett's  and  Dennis',  each  2s.  6d. 
I  think.  I  have  made  out  rather  a  large  outlay  for  a  young 
gardener,  but  remember  it  is  property  that  does  not  depreciate 
much  in  value. 


For  freehand  and  model  drawing  little  expenditure  is  required. 
For  copies  for  freehand  they  have  only  to  look  through  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  HwrUculture.  What  could  they  have  better 
than  figs.  71  and  72  in  the  issue  beside  me  ?  For  models 
many  household  utensils  may  be  used— -circular  canisters  for 
cylinders,  square  ones  for  prisms,  ornaments,  chairs,  books, 
buckets,  watering  cans,  flower  pots,  and  plants  and  flowers 
that  have  bold  outlines.  I  should  mention  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  perspective  is  very  useful  to  anyone  drawing  from 
models. 

Of  the  science  subjects  botany  and  chemistry  are  the  most 
useful  to  a  gardener.  I  have  mentioned  building  construction  ; 
I  must  mention  applied  and  theoretical  mechanics,  or  the  parts 
of  them  that  treat  of  water  and  uses  of  various  kinds  of  timber 
and  metal.  I  will  give  one  instance.  Suppose  he  wanted  to 
put  up  a  rod  of  iron  that  was  to  bear  a  tensional  strain.  In 
such  a  case  he  would  have  been  taught  to  use  wrought  iron 
and  not  cast.  Suppose  the  case  was  the  reverse,  and  the  bar 
had  to  bear  a  compressive  strain  ;  then  he  would  use  cast  in 
preference,  cast  iron  being  six  times  stronger  in  compression 
than  in  tension. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  these  subjects  at  home  and  would 
like  to  stand  the  Government  examinations,  can  do  so  by 
giving  a  few  months'  notice  to  a  school  where  there  will  be 
an  examination  held,  so  that  the  authorities  of  the  school  can 
apply  for  papers. — ^A  Gardener. 


PLANTING  SEAKALE. 


The  time  has  now  arrived  for  planting  Seakale,  one  of  the 
principal  crops  in  a  kitchen  garden.  In  selecting  the  sets,  which 
should  now  be  starting  into  growth,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  plant  any  that  are  showing  the  least  signs  of  decay,  for 
these  never  produce  satisfactory  crowns.  Pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  tobacco-pipe  stem  or  a  little  larger  are  the  best  to  insure  good 
crowns  if  properly  cared  for  after  planting.  Larger  sets  produce 
larger  crowns,  but,  when  forced,  as  a  rule  they  throw  up  a  straight 
flower  stalk  without  any  leafstalks. 

The  ground  for  Seakale  should  be  well  enriched  with  mode- 
rately decayed  horse  or  cow  manure,  and  should  be  made  firm, 
especially  light  soils,  either  by  treading  or  rolling.  Plant  the  sets 
1  foot  apart  in  rows  about  15  inches  asunder.  Another  method  I 
have  found  good,  especially  where  the  garden  is  sometimes 
scarcely  adequate  to  produce  a  supply  of  vegetables  for  the 
season,  is  to  plant  them  between  rows  of  Cabbages  for  pulling  for 
early  use  before  the  headed  spring  Cabbages  come  in.  This 
system  answers  admirably,  as  the  Cabbages  shelter  and  keep  the 
soil  moist  about  the  young  sets,  although  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  tread  on  the  crowns  of  the  sets.  Plant  every  set  firmly,  and 
let  the  crowns  be  level  with  the  surface— better  a  little  below 
than  above  the  lurfaoe.  When  large  enough  the  sprouts  should 
all  be  removed  except  one,  selecting  the  strongest  No  further 
labour  will  be  required,  with  the  exception  of  keeping  the  crop 
hoed  until  the  foliage  covers  the  ground ;  then  the  less  done  amongst 
it  the  better,  as  it  is  not  good  to  damage  the  foliage.— J.  P. 


culture:  OF  MELONS. 


On  page  271  I  remarked  that  Melons  are  amenable  to  various 
methods  of  culture,  and  I  now  propose  to  further  discuss  that  part 
of  my  subject  relating  to  house  culture.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failures  or  partial 
failures  with  Melons  is  a  deficiency  of  bottom  heat  This  is 
especially  the  case  where  heating  material  has  to  be  relied  upon. 
In  numerous  places  well-prepared  stable  manure,  or  this  and 
leaves  added,  are  made  into  hotbeds  or  disposed  in  pits,  and  the 
heat  usually  lasts  long  enough  to  give  the  plants  a  g(>od  start ; 
but  by  the  time  the  crops  are  near  the  ripening  period  the  heat 
has  subsided,  the  beds  being  in  fact  much  colder  than  even  the 
night  temperature  of  the  house. '  In  some  instances  a  single,  or 
may  be  two  hot-water  pipes  are  either  chambered  over  or  are 
covered  with  rubble  with  the  motive  of  maintaining  a  brisk  bottom 
heat  for  the  Melons ;  but  the  question  is,  Are  they  so  efficacious  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  7  I  believe  not,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  generally  imagined.  If  the  heating  apparatus 
is  well  under  control — that  is  to  say,  if  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of 
those  in  charge  turning  off  the  top  heat  in  various  houses,  includ- 
ing the  Melon  house,  so  as  to  direct  the  heat  from  the  boiler 
entirely  into  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  the  case  might  be  different. 
As  it  is  in  our  case,  and  in  many  others,  in  hot  sunny  weather  the 
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heat  from  the  top  heating,  pipes  is  oftentimes  nnayoidablj  most 
injorions,  and  tending  to  create  an  undesirable  dry  overheated 
atmosphere,  one  result  being  to  greatlj  eneonrage  the  rayages  of 
the  maoh-to-be-dreaded  red  spider,  while  the  lower  nmning 
bottom-heat  pipes  may  be  almost  oold  owing  to  the  fires  being 
oompletelj  stopped.  1  beliere  it  is  this  comparatiye  eoldness  at 
the  roots  which  most  freqnentlj  results  in  the  loss  of  {ilanti  by 
canker,  or  the  collapse  ol  the  plant  jnst  when  the  ripening  stage 
is  reached.  Maintain  a  gooa  bottom  heat,  and  there  is  Uiue 
danger— other  conditions  teing  faTOorable — of  either  happening, 
and  bnt  little  necessity  for  extra  precantions  in  the  shape  of 
guarding  against  wetting  the  stems  or  the  soil  near  the  <'  collars.'* 
The  best  Melons  I  have  yet  cut  were  treated  as  far  as  watering 
was  concerned  almost  similar  to  Cucumbers. 

What  is  required  is  a  brisk  bottom  heat  not  lower  than  70*.  and 
if  higher  so  much  the  better.  We  cannot  feel  assured  of  this 
amount  of  bottom  heat,  and  therefore  plant  in  heaps  of  soil  raised 
aboTe  the  le?el  of  the  ordinary  biick  pits,  and  by  maintaining  a 
high  temperature  we  benefit  t£e  Melons  both  at  the  top  and  at  the 
roots.  Where  slate  benches  or  wooden  stages  coyerea  with  slates 
are  di^xwed  over  the  rows  of  hot  water  which  heat  the  honse^ 
^hese,  as  I  haye  proyed,  are  excellent  positions  for  Melon-growing. 
Slates  are  good  beat-conductors,  and  the  mounds  of  soil  placed  on 
them  in  a  well-heated  house  seldom  if  ever  beoome  too  cold  for 
Melon-growing.  Pots  for  this  position  are  sometimes  preferred 
to  heaps  of  sou.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  when  formed  with  a  rounded 
upper  surface,  and  rammed  as  hard  as  possible — a  practice  con- 
sidered imperatiye  by  many  growers — may  easily,  and  yery  fre- 
quently do,  get  too  dry.  Our-  clayey  loam  when  yery  dry  is  not 
easily  moistened  again— in  fact,  ordinary  waterings  then  proye  a 
waste  of  labour.  To  obyiate  this  difficulty  we  for  a  time  tried 
square  heaps  of  soil  with  a  flat  upper  surface,  and  this  was  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction,  bnt  we  stUl  wasted  much 
water  and  lost  all  the  outside  roots.  Subsequently  I  saw  the 
method  adopted  at  Longleat,  and  this  1  decided  to  imitate  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Taylor  forms  square  raised  pits,  oyer  bottem-heat  pipes, 
with  loose  bricks,  these  being  simply  arranged  so  as  to  be  strong 
enouf^h  to  enclose  the  soil,  the  comers  being  **  keyed**  together— 
that  IS  to  say,  each  course  is  disposed  so  aa  to  interlaee  at  the 
comers,  this  also  preventing  the  occurrence  of  any  weak  seama. 
The  weight  of  tne  bricks  insures  sufficient  solidity,  and  the 
arrangement  admits  of  the  walls  (H  inches  wide)  being  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  so  as  to  leaye  a  space  for  aa  addition  of  fresh 
soil  as  well  as  on  tbe  surface.  Then,  agaiut  the  bricks  absorb 
moistuxe  and  retain  heat,  and  instead  of  the  outnide  roots  dying 
they  appear  to  rapidly  increase  when  in  contact  with  the  warm 
moist  bncks.  With  these  loose  bridk  walls  there  is  no  excuse  for 
oyerwatedng  or  neglect,  aa  the  soil  can  always  be  tested  to  any 
depth. 

At  Ijongleattwo  plants  are  grown  in  a  house  27  feet  by  16  feet, 
and  frequentiy  one  of  these  is  out  awi^  to  allow  the  other  to 
extend.  We  haye  not  come  to  this  extension  system  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  jret,  but  where  at  one  time  six  plants  and  eren  twelve 
pliuits  werb  grown  we  are  now  content  to  grow  three,  the  third 
plant  in  each  instance  being  a  yariety  on  trial.  Our  temporary 
orick  pits  are  first  formed  about  81  inraea  square,  or  three  and  a 
half  bricks  to  each  side,  no  bricks,  howeyer,  requiring  catting  at 
this  size,  and  they  are  five  bricks  in  depth.  A  layer  of  broken 
bricks  are  placed  on  tbe  grating  over  the  pipes,  and  the  pits  are 
filled  to  near  the.  surface  with  roughly  cnopped  turfy  loam,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  dressing  of  slaked  lime«  If  we  wish  to 
plant  at  once,  heated  bricks  are  buried  in  the  soil,  these  quickly 
wanning  it,  and  when  inserted  the  strong  Melon  plant  has  the 
soil  heavily  rammed  about  it,  and  is  at  once  fostened  to  a  strong 
stake  oonnected  with  the  trellis.  The  leading  growth  is  kept  care* 
fully  trained,  all  side  shoots  being  rubbed  out  up  to  tbe  trellis* 
The  point  of  the  leading  growth  is  taken  out  wnen  halfway  up 
the  trellis,  or  at  a  length  of  4  feet,  and  the  laterals  are  thinned 
out  if  required  so  as  to  have  one  only  for  each  wire,  these  being 
12  inches  apart,  and  ranning  parallel  with  the  front  Tbe  laterals 
are  not  allowed  to  frait,  bnt  are  trained  to  and  stopped  at  about 
half  their  allotted  length  of  wire.  From  this  stopping  abundance 
Qf  fertile  blooms  will  result,  and  a  heavy  crop  eMil^  secured.  In 
most  cases,  however,  we  are  content  with  a  few  fruits — say  six  to 
each  plant  This  number  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  perfect 
and  yet  continue  to  extend  both  the  leading  shoot  and  the  leading 
break  of  the  laterals,  these  being  stopped  when  near  their  limits. 
In  this  manner,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  some  experienced 
growers,  a  continuous  supply  is  maintained  from  a  single  plant 
This  fact  is  annually  demonstrated  at  Longleat,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  Melo&s  in  various  stages  of 
growth  on  .the  same  plant,  those  fully  matured  in  the  case  of  the 


Bastnor  Castle  yariety  ranging  from  6  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  each  in-weigbt 
The  loose  pits — and  which  should  always  be  built  on  a  level  firm 
surface  where  the  extension  system  is  adopted— require  to  be 
occasionally  enlarged  and  fresh  soil  added ;  and  this  and  fi^quent 
applications  of  liquid  manure^  or  light  dressings  of  some  kind  of 
artificial  manure,  coupled  with  the  free  nnerowded  top  growth, 
maintains  the  yigour  of  tbe  plants,  and  is  most  oondndye  to  the 
production  of  sncoessional  crops  of  frait  of  high  quality. 

If  a  quick  and  heavy  crop  of  Melons  be  required  off  a  limited 
space,  tbe  more  common  memod  of  disposing  the  plants  S  feet  to 
4  feet  apart  either  on  isolated  mounds  or  a  oontuiQous  ridge  of 
soil  is  to  be  commended.  In  this  case  the  upper  sur&Kse  should 
not  be  much  rounded  off  ;  in  fact,  if  turves  are  available  the  fronts 
should  be  formed  with  these.  A  trellis  6  feet  deep  is  sufficient, 
and  the  leading  growth  should  be  stopped  at  least  16  inches  flhort 
of  this.  The  hiterals  resulting  generally  prove  fruitful,  and  these 
should  be  thinned  out  where  crowded,  laid  in  obliquely,  and 
•topped  al  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit ;  and  later  the  sub- 
laterals  may  be  all  robbed  out  with  the  exception  o(  the  end  one^ 
these  bein^  stopped  at  the  first  joint  If  this  stopping  and  ra^ 
bing-out  IS  not  closely  practised  in  all  cases,  the  neglect  wffl 
involve  the  use  of  the  knife,  and,  in  addition  to  wasting  the  eneigy 
of  the  plant,  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  the  plant  is  incnrred  from 
canker  or  decay  consequent  upon  excessive  bleeding.  Large 
thinly-disposed  foliage  is  as  much  necessary  in  the  case  of  Mekns 
as  in  Grape  Vines. 

In  the  case  of  these  dosely  grown  and  compaiatiyely  weakly 
plants  care  should  be  taken  to  set  as  many  f  ratts  as  possible  on 
each  plant  at  the  same  time,  as  they  seldom  perfect  fraits  which 
may  have  been  set  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  first  two  or  three 
impregnated.  The  best  time  to  impregnate  tiie  fertile  blossoms 
with  the  pollen  of  tbe  male  or  non-fraiting  blossoms  ia  about 
11  A.1C.,  or  after  the  house  has  been  ventilated  sufficiently  long  to 
have  well  dried  the  fiowers.  It  is  advisable  to  discontinue  iqrriug- 
ing  till  the  crops  on  the  different  plants  are  set,  bnt  a  mmst 
atmosphere  created  by  damping  the  beds  and  walls  when  the 
house  is  closed  for  the  day  will  not  interfere  with  the  setting. 

We  do  not  shade  Melons  beyond  lightly  syringing  a  little  thin 
lime  water  over  the  glass  during  the  prevalence  of  very  bright 
sunshiny  weather.  If  we  can  manage  it  without  yery  hard  firing 
we  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70^  during  the  day,  76^  to  S(r 
without  air,  and  86°  with  air.  At  thia  season  of  fhe  year  and 
onwards  not  much  if  any  air  is  required  on  dull  days,  unlesa  the 
bloom  requires  setting,  and  in  this  case  it  is  given  early.  Cold 
draughts  ought  always  to  be  prevented,  the  aim  being  to  main- 
tain a  humid  atmosphere  and  comparatively  high  tepnperailuic^ 
and  the  better  to  insure  this  we  dose  earl^ — say  about  2.80  pjc^ 
and  ^inge  freely.  Water  either  for  synnB:ing  or  application  to 
the  roots  ought  never  to  be  below  76°,  and  the  heaps  of  soil  ought 
to  be  kept  constantiy  moist,  though  not  saturated,  while  the  frmts 
are  swelling,  the  supply  being  reduced  and  a  drier  atmosphere 
being  maintained  when  they  are  ripening  off.  I  have  still  other 
matters  to  allude  to,  but  for  thepresent  must  content  myself  with 
repeating  that  the  yarieties  William  Tillery,  Barl  of  Beaoons- 
fidd,  Bastnor  Castie,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  are  grand  green* 
fiesh  varieties,  and  Blenhdm  Orange  and  Bdd's  Hybrid  are  good 
scarlet-fiesh  yarieties,  all  being  suitable  for  present  sowing. — 

W.  IGOULDEN. 


SHOW  DECORATIVE  PELABGONIUMS. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  the  value  of  such  decorative  Pelar- 
goniums as  Maid  of  Kent,  Mermerus  Improved,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  and  Oloire  de  St  Mand4,  are  as  wdl  known  to 
gardeners  as  their  merits  entitle  them  to  be.  They  produce 
their  fiowexs  most  profusely.  The  trusses  are  large,  and  the 
individual  pips  of  good  quality.  As  plants,  they  are  dwarf  and 
spreading  in  habit,  and — a  point  of  great  importance  to  bard- 
working  gardeners— they  are  very  easy  to  cultiyate.  We  have 
some  plants  ten  months  old  in  6-inch  pots  measuring  2  feet  aoEoes^ 
and  produced  under  the  most  ordinary  conditions. 

As  tbe  time  has  arrived  for  inserting  cuttings  to  form  good 
plants  for  next  spring  and  summer,  a  few  notes  on  their  culti- 
yation  may  be  useful  just  now.  Healthy  growing  shoots  about 
8  to  4  inches  in  length  make  the  best  cuttings. .  A  good  compost 
for  the  cuttings  may  consist  of  equal  parts  loam,  coarse  sand,  and 
Mushroom-bed  refuse  rabbed  fine.  Leaf  soil  is  a  yery  suitable 
medium  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have  employed  it  for  some  time 
under  certain  circnmstanoes  and  find  it  excdlent.  It  is  used  bj 
itself.  Several  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  6-inch  pots,  or,  prefer- 
ably, singly  in  the  thimble  sise.  Our  stock  is  placed  in  a  vinery 
to  form  roots.  The  shade  of  the  Vine  does  them  no  harnik  When 
wdl  rooted  the  plants  are  transferred  into  4-inch  pots^  the  soil 
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HMd  being  one  put  tart;  Icmmd,  to  which  ii  added  a  third  part  of 
cow  niMiitre,  willi  a  6-iaeh  pottnl  of  bonemeal  to  each  burowload 
ot  the  compott.  A  few  coal  ciDdnn  are  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  each  put  for  drainage.    In  potting,  the  soil  is  rammed  qnito 

At  thia  atage  it  moat  be  explained  that,  in  order  to  hare  good 
plant*  for  flowering  the  following  aprlag,  a  oontinned  and  nnin- 
teimpted  growth  moat  be  aecnred.  Theae  newlj  potted  planti 
mnst  tbeielore  be  placed  in  a  BtructnTe  where  they  will  grow 
freely  and  qnicklr,  though  means  mnst  be  taken  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  drawn.  When  well  atarted  into  growth  Uie 
growing  point  moat  be  pinched  ont ;  and  again  when  the  aboota 
prodoced  front  that  pinching  are  long  eDOiif;b,  the  points  of  Ibesa 
must  also  be  removed.  WiUi  the  help  of  a  little  liqnid  mannis 
when  the  pota  become  filled  with  roota  the  flrat  potting  abooid 
laat  QDtil  autnmn,  when  another  abift  into  6-inch  pota  will  be 
anfficieot  otgt  the  winter  and  into  the  flowering  leaaan.  Dnring 
tbe  winter  months  the  temperatare  ought  never  to  be  below  46'. 
Auiatance  trom  manare,  either  emplojed  as  a  surfacing  to  the 
■oil  or  given  with  tbe  water,  wilt  be  necessary  when  tbe  days 
lengthen,  The  pUnta  will  not  need  stakes  if  properly  grown. 
Unless  reqnired  for  flowering  in  winter  they  shonld  be  destroyed 
wfaen  tbe  crop  of  bloom  is  over,  yearling  planta  flowering  the 
moat  aatUfactorily.  The  season  of  flowering  may  be  proloi^ed 
by  atriking  a  batch  of  cnttinga  in  Jaly.  T^eae  ahonld  not  be 
ahifted  into  tbetr  flowering  pots  until  spring.  Tbe  points  to  be 
obeerred  in  order  to  be  auoceaafnl,  are  these— to  aelect  healthy* 
KTOwing  cottinga,  and  to  keep  them  growine  withont  check  from 
■-"'-^-'     I.P.B. 


ittolaat.— 


Pearl  that  would  flonriah,  fmit,  and  not  canker  on  any  part  ot  tha 
London  clay  or  gravel,  eay  from  five  to  flfteea  or  twenty  mllee 
ronud  the  metropolia  T  I  mean  trcea  on  free  atocki  and  atandani 
form.  lamfamiliaTwithallthegoodobtainablebooksandtmatiae* 
on  fmit  trees  in  onr  language  and  some  of  the  beat  in  French,  bnt 
not  much  help  oo  tbie  aabject  is  to  be  obtained. 

No  donbt  wet  avtmnoa  in  which  tlie  trees  keap  growing  nntil 
Budden  and  aeveie  froet  aeta  Id  is  tbe  ohiet  canaa  of  the  miwihief ; 
but  aUU  Utere  are  aome  varieties  that  tealat  even  these  change*, 
and  what  are  Mrtainly  iteeded  are  liata  ol  these  varietiei  bom 


SULPHURIC  ACID  VKBsns  CARBOLIC  ACID 
FOB  DE8TB0YDIQ  WEEDS. 
Bk  an  inadvertence  I  am  made  in  answers  to  correspondents, 
page  330,  to  recommend  carbolic  acid  for  destroying  weeds.  I 
have  nevfr  done  so,  but  did  some  time  ago  call  attention  to  the 
valne  of  snlphnric  acid  for  that  parpoee.  As  some  confnaioQ 
appeara  to  eiist  in  the  minda  ot  many  gardeners  concerning  tbe 
two  acids,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  wbat  ibej  are,  and  aomething 
ot  tbe  usee  to  wbieh  they  are  applied.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  snbstance 
reaembUog  creosote,  and  ia  obtained  by  tbe  distillation  ot  coal  tar. 
I  have  nsed  it  quite  recently  mixed  with  oil  as  a  disinfectant  with 
much  success  among  animals,  but  have  never  known  it  to  be 
i^arded  as  useful  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  weeds.     6ul- 

S boric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  on  the  contrary,  ia  a  well-known 
estroyer  both  of  vegetable  and  aoimttl  life.  It  ia  obtained  by  an 
ekborate  piocesa  from  salpbur  and  nitrate  ot  soda,  which  ia  fully 
explaioed  in  Brande's  "  Dictionary  of  Science,"  where,  too,  in  a 
leogtby  Bccoont  of  its  various  propeltief,  it  is  stated  that  "  ita 
affinity  for  water  is  such  that  it  rapidly  absorbs  it  from  tbe  atmo- 
apbeie,  and  when  mixed  with  water  much  heat  is  evolved.  It 
acts  energetically  upon  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  generally 
charring  them,  and  often,  as  in  tbe  case  of  atigar,  witb  singnlu 
rapidity."  I  may  add  that  when  using  it  for  destroying  weeds, 
I  have  noticed  that  the  tieat  imparted  by  the  acid  to  w '  -  -  - 


LUCKHUBST. 

CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  ENOW  ftam  ycmt  invariable  kindoees  and  patience  you  will 
allow  me  to  bring  the  above  anbjeot  bcfoic  yoai  many  able  and 
trustworthy  practical  contributon. 

I  have  beni  a  diligeot  and  close  reader  of  "  onr  Journal  "  for 
thirteen  yeara  past,  and  am  familiar  with  all  it  bas  so  iotereatlngly 
taught  in  that  time,  and  I  trust  I  may  truthfully  say  I  know  (d 
no  subject  that  needs  mora  discoiaion  than  tbe  almve. 

I  have  recently  been  throngh  many  gardens  and  orcharda  roand 
London  to  tbe  extent,  in  some  cases,  of  over  twenty  miles  out,  and 
anything  more  diahesjiening  can  h^^ly  be  seen  than  the  nnmbers 
ot  Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees  that,  after  being  watched  and 
tended  for  years,  are  crippled,  or  useless,  or  dead  throngh  canker. 
I  think  this  evil  more  uan  all  others  combined  dlabeartena  both 
amatenrs  and  business  fmit-growers.  I  was  teceotly  In  an 
orchard  where  Cherries  were  magnificent,  fmitful,  healUiy,  very 
lai^e  trees  ;  bnt  nearly  all  tbe  Apples,  Plnms,  and  Pears  were 
dead  or  dying  by  canker. 

I  know  by  my  own  practical  experience  tbat  aome  kinds  ot 
Plnma,  Applet,  and  Peare  do  not  canker  anywhere,  but,  uaforta- 
nately,  I  know  ot  very  few  varieties  of  which  this  can  be  said. 
Would  it  not  be  a  very  great  good  for  you  and  some  ot  your  able 
eootribntor*  to  give  in  "  our  Journal "  lists  ot  Plnms,  Apples,  and 


HS.  7B.— Frimnli  (uUia. 

experienced  men  to  point  out  clearly  all  tbat  are  so  known,  and 
"  oar  Journal "  ia  the  one  tbat  should  give  them. — CUnkxb. 

rWe  shall  be  glad  if  onr  readers,  not  near  London  alone,  bat  in 
dioerent  parts  of  tbe  oonntiy  where  fruit  trees  areliable  to  canker, 
will  name  those  varietiea  that  are  not  affected,  or  only  aligbtly, 
stating  also  the  soil  and  conditionanuder  which  the  trees  are  grown. 
Will  our  oorrespondent  oblige  by  naming  those  tbat  be  knows 
by  hii  "own  practical  experience  do  not  canlier  anywhere  I''] 


PRIMULA  8C0TICA. 

A  CORRKSPONDKNT  sends  ns  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  remarkablv 
line  and  early  variety  ot  thia  charming  little  Primrose — indeea, 
by  tti  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  ot  which  a  taitbtol  representa- 
tion is  given  in  flg,  79.  In  a  cammonication  accompanying  the 
flower*  it  is  stated  tbat  "  it  increases  very  rapidly  and  ia  very 
naefttl  tor  spring  bedding,  bnt  the  plants  have  snltered  a  little 
from  the  oold  this  season." 

We  felt  aome  doubt  respectlog  the  identity  ot  tbe  plant,  bnt 
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after  carefnllj  ezaminiog  it  we  can  only  consider  it  to  be  a  snpe- 
rior  form  of  the  Scottish  Bird's-eye  Primroae,  which  is  foand  in 
IMMtnres  in  Orkney,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Gibb  of  InTemets  at  Holbom  Head,  bnt  it  has 
since  been  found  in  sereral  districts,  and  has  also  been  obeerved 
in  arctic  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  typical  form  is  of 
moderate  sise  with  neat  purplish  flowers,  but  in  the  specimen  en- 
graved  the  whole  plant  is  much  more  vigorous,  the  flowers  larger 
and  of  a  richer  crimson- purple  hue,  these  alterations  being  doubt- 
lessly due  to  cultivation,  and  show  how  worthy  thia  Scottish 
wildLing  is  of  being  cultivated  in  gardens. 

ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

I  BBOBBT  to  find  that  no  rosarian  has  written,  in  answer  to 
Ur.  W.  Simons,  to  defend  the  system  of  growing  Boses  upon 
stocks,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  authority  will  do  so  I  venture 
to  start  the  discussion. 

I  mentioned  last  week  that  growing  Roses  upon  their  own  roots 
was  generally  recommended  by  those  who  do  not  exhibit;  the 
reasons  of  this  being,  first,  that  one  who  takes  a  pride  in  his 
Roses  will  generally  try  to  propagate  them  himself,  and  he  wlU 
find  budding  the  cheapest,  quickest,  most  interesting,  and  most 
effective  m(^e  of  procedure;  and,  secondly,  that  one  of  Mr. 
W.  Simons'  persuasion  will  perhaps  say,  '*  Oh  I  I  grow  quite  as 
good  Roses  on  their  own  roots  as  exhibitors  do  on  t^eir  stocks  1 " 
but  till  brought  to  the  test  of  the  show  table,  that  is  but  a 
statement  i^in,  though  there  may  be  lovers  of  the  Rose  who 
make  its  culture  a  study  and  yet  do  not  exhibit^  it  is  not,  I  think, 
taking  too  much  for  granted  to  suppose  that  those  who  do  gain 
prizes  at  Rose  shows  are  best  acquainted  with  the  most  successful 
way  of  growing  them,  and  most  qualified  to  speak  of  it 

Mr.  W.  Simons,  for  instance,  has  the  following  in  his  letter : — 
"  If  your  plants  die  to  the  ground,  as  many  of  them  will  do  in  a 
rigorous  winter  or  spring,  there  is  no  certainty,  unless  you  expose 
the  plant  to  the  budded  portion,  whether  the  new  shoots  are 
Briars  or  bastards,  the  illegitimate  offspring  being  in  this  case 
what  you  crave."  I  cannot  say  to  whom  the  word  **  yon  *'  in  the 
above  passage  is  intended  to  be  applied,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  little 
"rough"  on  those  of  your  readers  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  can  distinguish  a  Briar,  or  even  a  Manetti  shoot  from  that  of 
a  Rose. 

I  was  surprised  also  at  Mr.  W.  Simons'  lament  that  Roses  on 
their  own  roots  were  not  to  be  bought  from  our  large  nurserymen. 
Mr.  Cranston  of  Hereford,  who  must  be  one  of  the  nearest  large 
professional  growers  to  Merthyr  Tydfil,  has  quite  recently  had  a 
special  advertisement  of  them  in  yoor  own  columns.  And  this 
leads  me  to  agree  with  a  reason  Mr.  W.  Simons  gives,  and  a  very 
good  one,  why  "stock-budded  plante  are  in  favour" — namely, 
that  none  but  nurserymen  in  quite  a  large  way,  like  Mr.  Cranston, 
can  afford  the  wood  necessary  for  cuttings.  From  a  thicket  of 
maiden  Manettis  he  might  spare  sufficient  for  a  certain  amount 
of  certain  sorts,  but  he  must  go  to  budded  planto  to  get  theuL 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  advantages  of  budding  Roses  over 
growing  them  on  their  own  roots  are  economy,  certainty,  earlier 
maturity,  and  (last^  but  not  least)  better  blooms  at  all  stages,  in 
most  cases. 

1,  The  fact  that  one  bud  will  produce  a  Roee  tree  by  budding, 
while  something  like  half  a  dosen  will  be  required  for  a  cutting, 
as  acknowledge  by  Mr.  W.  Simons,  will  show  the  economy  of 
budding. 

2,  Greater  certainty  in  propagation  is  also  acknowledged  for 
budding.    "  In  skilful  hanos  less  buds  than  cuttings  fail." 

3,  As  to  earlier  maturity,  the  cutting  makes  little  growth  and 
no  flowers  worthy  the  name  the  first  year.  Neither,  it  may  be 
said,  does  the  stock,  which  is  planted  to  be  budded  on.  We  come, 
then,  to  the  second  summer.  In  that  year  most  budded  Roses  are 
at  their  best ;  some  are  only  seen  at  their  best  at  that  stage.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  cuttings  ?  I  doubt  it ;  though  I  do  not  wish 
to  deny  that  a  few,  and  some  of  them  good  Roses,  do  succeed 
eventually  on  their  own  roots. 

In  five  years'  time  five  Briars  afoot  or  two  high,  planted  against 
the  south  wall  of  my  house  (quite  a  large  one  for  a  country 
rectory)  and  afterwards  budded  with  Marichal  Niel,  R^ve  d'Or, 
Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise,  completely  covered  it 
to  the  roof.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  no  manure  was  given  till  last 
year,  by  which  time  the  wall  was  covered.  Could  this  effect  have 
been  produced  by  cuttings?  And  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
blooms  of  budded  plants  are  better  the  year  after  budding  than 
those  of  cuttings  planted  the  same  time  as  the  stocks,  the  growing 
of  cuttings  in  a  large  way  would  make  much  difference  to  nursery- 
men, who  derive  a  large  portion  of  their  profits  from  the  sale  of 
the  cut  blooms  of  their  maiden  plants. 


4,  Especially  I  would  maintain  also  that  the  blooms  of  budded 
plante  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  always  better  than  those  of 
cuttings,  and  that  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  choicest 
sorts.  I  may  be  shown  a  good  growth,  and  perhaps  a  fair  amount 
of  bloom  of  Jules  Margottin ;  but  I  have  a  soul  above  Jules 
Margottin,  and  I  ask,  "  Where  is  your  Horace  Yemet  7" 

Mr.  W.  Simons  says,  *'My  experience  shows  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  Rose  which  is  not  better  grown  under  suitable  con- 
ditions upon  its  own  rooto  than  upon  a  stock,  and  I  know  of  no 
Rose  which  will  not  grow  well  from  cuttings,  and  be  longer-lived 
and  more  floriferous  than  Roses  budded  upon  a  stock  however 
Tigorons."  The  question  is.  Will  other  rosarians  allow  this  state- 
ment to  pass  unchallenged,  or  do  they  really  endorse  it  7  Will 
Marie  Cointet  and  Xavier  Olibo  '*grow  weU  from  cuttings?" 
That  any  Roses  on  cuttings  are  so  floriferous  as  worked  Roses  is 
not  my  experience  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
noted  in  my  rows  of  Roses  of  the  same  sort— a  Briar  and  Manetti 
alternately,  a  marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  autumn  bloom 
in  favour  of  the  Briar.  I  do  not  know  much  about  other 
branches  of  horticulture,  but  when  I  flnd  that  Peaches,  Plnms^ 
Apples,  dec.,  and  even  Clematises  and  GacU,  are  grown  upon 
other  stocks,  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  so  propagated  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing  or  the  interest  of  the  operations,  but  because  it  is 
found  to  be  suitable  to  the  well-bemg  and  usefulness  of  the 
plant— the  point  in  general  being,  that  we  obtain  thereby  earlier 
maturity  and  fmitfulness.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  my  crude 
remarks  have  the  effect  of  drawing  some  experienced  rosarian 
to  write  upon  this  question,  even  if  it  be  to  contradict  me. — 

A.  B»  M« 


ASPARAGUS  CULTURE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIEa 

Flantino  time  for  new  Asparagus  beds  has  come  round  agaiuy 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  where  failures  have  oocurred  some 
doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  to  ayoid  them  in 
future ;  some  account  of  an  instance  of  failure  which  proyed  a  step- 
ping stone  to  success  may,  therefore,  prove  useful  now. 

1  may  as  well  own  at  the  outset  tnat  till  some  eight  years  sgo  I 
hsd  nerer  had  any  difficulty  about  Aspaiaffus,  always  having  been 
able  to  produce  it  abundantly  without  tne  adoption  of  special  means, 
and  had  always  regsrded  it  as  amenable  to  the  most  simple  method  of 
culture  either  forced  or  in  the  open  garden.  But  then  came  my 
failure ;  and  although  that  I  have  now  set  matters  right  and  have 
plenty  of  Asparagus,  I  must  still  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
my  tormer  conviction  of  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  iU  culture 
generally,  yet  I  am  bound  to  own  that  there  are  exceptional  cases 
requiring  special  care  and  a  little  extra  labour— nothing  more,  in 
order  to  ensure  success. 

The  primary  cause  of  my  failure  was  undoubtedly  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil — a  poor,  thin,  silicious  one  on  the  Hastings 
sand  formation,  and  quite  tne  reverse  of  what  is  known  as  a  heavy 
soil  in  the  common  acceptetion  of  the  term.  Yet  I  found  sub- 
sequently that  it  would  settle  into  a  hard  inert  mass,  quite  as 
impervious  to  moisture  as  clay,  and  consequently  in  time  it  proved 
equalljr  fatal  to  Asparaeus  roote.  At  first  all  went  well  enough. 
The  soil  was  efficiently  drained  and  enriched  with  farmyard  manure, 
extra  care  being  taken  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  The 
Asparagus,  planted  in  single  rows  18  inches  apart  and  a  foot  apart 
in  the  rows,  grew  freely,  and  for  four  years  all  went  well ;  but  then 
traces  of  debility  and  incipient  decay  became  apparent,  and  upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  as  the  manure  beneath  the  plants  had 
become  absorbed  by  them,  the  soil  had  ffradually  settled  down  more 
and  more  closely  about  the  roots,  till  drainage  had  come  so  slow  that 
they  had  perished. 

Prompt  measures  were  at  once  Uken  to  form  new  beds  in  another 
part  of  the  garden,  where  thorough  mechanical  division  had  mean- 
while been  imparted  to  the  soil  by  repeated  heavy  dressings  of  coal 
ashes  as  well  as  manure  after  every  crop.  I  therefore  had  now  a  sound 
and  reliable  basis  to  work  upon,  and  had  only  to  turn  to  my  muck 
heap  for  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  compost  in  the  world  for 
Asparagus  culture,  which  may  roughly  be  sUted  to  consist  of  two 
parte  of  garden  refuse,  one  of  dung,  one  of  coal  aahes,  and  about  a 
half  part  of  lime  well  mixed  together.  A  layer  of  this  8  inches  in 
thickness  was  spread  over  the  entire  surface  and  well  worked  into 
it,  and  it  was  then  planted  with  fresh  strong  young  seedling  plants, 
which  threw  up  stelks  of  such  vigour  in  the  first  year  as  showed 
clearly  how  suiteble  the  soil  was  for  thsm.  Especial  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  young  growth  being  damaged  by  wind,  supports 
being  tied  alon^  each  side  of  it.  It  should  be  added  that 
frequent  applications  of  sewsge  doubtless  contributed  materially  to 
the  robust  dark  green  hue  of  the  growth,  and  these  waterings  were 
given  without  hesitation  from  the  fact  of  ite  being  well  known  that 
the  SOU  was  now  thoroughly  porous  and  the  drainage  efficient. 
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Sabieqaept  annual  dreesingsof  the  rich  fertile  oompoat  hare  hrought 
the  beds  into  a  full  bearing  condition  and  maintain  them  in  perfect 
health  and  rigour. 

Let  me  repeat  here  that  the  culture  of  Asparagus  is  a  simple  and 
easy  matter,  beset  with  few  difficulties  under  any  circumstances,  and 
with  none  in  the  most  exceptional  case  that  may  not  be  overcome 
by  the  exercise  of  a  due  amount  of  caution  and  watchfulness.  No 
special  nostrums  are  wanted  nor  extraordinary  expenditure  called 
for  to  insure  success.  Sea  sand,  seaweed,  salt,  are  all  good,  but 
neither  of  them  is  indispensable.  I  once  knew  a  worthy  gentle- 
man who  attributed  his  fine  Asparagus  to  an  annual  bargeload  of 
seaweed,  which  he  was  at  some  trouble  in  having  brought  from  the 
sea  up  the  river  near  which  he  lived,  yet  part  of  the  bed  which,  un- 
known to  him,  had  manure  instead  of  seaweed  was  decidedly  superior 
to  the  remainder. 

The  French  system  of  Aspiragus  culture  has  been  exalted  to  the 
skies;  why  I  know  not,  for  in  what  is  it  superior  to  ours  7  Certainly 
neither  in  economy  of  labour  or  time.  The  comparative  degree  of 
excellence  to  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  Asparagus  under  either 
system  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  test,  and  the  palm  for  sixe  may 
certainly  be  awarded  them,  but  for  flavour,  delicacy,  and  abundance 
Snglish-grown  Asparagus  certainly  bears  favourable  comparison 
wiui  the  somewhat  more  showy  produce  of  our  sensational  neigh- 
bours. To  tell  the  owner  of  a  small  garden  that,  in  order  to  grow 
good  Asparagus,  he  must  plant  it  singly,  keep  16  square  feet  of 
surihoe  sacred  to  the  roots  of  each  plant,  and  that  only  after  five 
years'  careful  culture  his  plants  will  be  in  full  bearing,  is  enough  to 
debar  him  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  nor  is  space  in  our 
largest  gardens  so  abundant  as  to  be  thus  thrown  away. 
^  One  word  to  amateurs  about  forcing  Asparagus.  Many  would 
like  to  have  a  supply  early  in  the  year  who  do  not  attempt  to  get  it, 
from  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  an  expensive  affair  a  uite  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  means.  But  it  is  not  so.  Alively  hotbed  of  leaves 
or  dung,  or,  better  still,  of  both  mixed  together,  just  large  enough  for 
a  single-light  garden  frame,  is  all  that  is  required.  Put  on  the  box 
directly  the  bed  is  made,  insert  a  trial  stick,  and  when  the  most 
violent  heat  begins  to  subside,  at  once  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed 
with  4  inches  of  ^our  most  tenacious  soil,  tread  it  firmly,  then  cover 
lighly  with  6  inches  of  rich  soil,  upon  which  pack  strong 
Asparagus  roots  as  thickly  as  possible,  cover  with  soil,  protect  the 
^aas  at  night  with  mats,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  rich  supply. 
Boots  thus  forced  are  worthless  afterwards,  but  by  sowing  an  annual 
bed  and  using  three-year-old  roots  in  succession  all  outlay  is 
avoided. — ^Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


LILY  OP  THE  VALLEY  FOR  FORCING. 

Thb  culture  of  Lilies  for  this  purpose  is  so  simple  that  a  veiy 
few  lines  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  main  features  to  be  observed 
in  Older  to  secure  the  results  longed  for  by  Mr.  Sanders  with 
regard  to  quantity  of  spikes  in  a  given  potful,  or  to  obtain  size  of 
foliage  and  spikes  as  noted  in  your  last  issue  (page  814).  Even 
people  who  ought  to  know  better  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  They 
seem  to  think  if  the  plants  are  well  treated  untU  forcing  com- 
mences the  foliage  and  spikes  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  the 
treatment,  no  matter  how  neglected  the  plants  may  have  been 
during  the  previous  summer.  But  in  my  experience  (which  with- 
out any  boasting  may  be  termed  a  pretty  large  one)  the  crop  .of 
one  season  depends  entirely  on  the  growth  of  the  year  preceding. 

For  some  time  J  have  been  well  assured  of  an  early  crop  for 
next  year,  both  flowers  and  foliage  being  in  a  forwaid  state  of 
development.  Later  batches  are  receiving  every  attention  in 
order  to  secure  like  success  with  them.  Keeping  the  above  in 
view  as  a  primary  principle,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  only  means 
of  securing  a  large  numtier  of  spikes  in  a  pot  is  to  have  the  roots 
in  the  same  pot  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  Further,  if  an 
8-inch  pot  is  the  size  aimed  at,  it  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  trans- 
planting from  a  well-filled  6-inch  pot.  It  then  only  requires 
sufficient  heat,  light,  and  abundance  of  liquid  manure  during  the 
season  of  growth  (which  commences  with  the  shooting  of  the  buds) 
in  order  to  get  every  leaf  to  form  a  bud  containing  a  spike.  This 
treatment  also  secures  large  foliage  and  spikes  with  numerous 
bells.  The  soil  to  grow  them  in  should  be  a  strong  loam  enriched 
with  a  third  part  of  cow  mannre. — B.  T. 


Zonal  Pblargoitiums.— Will  you  kindlv  allow  me  to  say  in  reply 
to  "  W.  J.  M."  (page  800)  that  the  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  to  which  he  takes  exception  are  founded  on  somewhat 
over  ten  years'  experience  ? — that  the  writer  had  tried  various  plans, 
and  found  that  recommended  to  give  the  best  results,  whether  as 
regards  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  the  quantity  of  trusses  produced, 
or  oontinned  production  through  the  winter  months.    As  to  varieties, 


your  correspondent  must  surely  be  ignorant  of  those  named  in  mv 
article.  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  such  kinds  as  Lady  Sheffield, 
Earl  Manvers,  Aida,  and  White  Vesuvius  will  ever  be  superseded  as 
winter  bloomers.  I  may  say  that  these  and  others  named  have  more 
than  once  been  thrust  aside  for  new  comers,  and  always  to  our  loss. 
I  may  again  note  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producmg  blooms  up 
to  Christmas ;  it  Ib  during  January  and  the  first  naif  of  February  that 
the  break  occurs.  If  "  W.  J.  M."  wants  simplicity  1**  ™«  introduce 
to  him  a  plan  of  striking  cuttings  in  May  and  June  much  simpler 
than  a  frame  heated  with  dung.  It  \b  simply  to  insert  the  cuttings 
in  an  open  border  out  of  doors.  Of  course  I  do  not  recommend  that 
as  a  good  way  of  getting  up  stock  for  blooming  in  winter ;  but  for 
those  who  want  to  do  the  thmg  simply  without  regard  to  after  results 
no  better  way  can  be  obtained.^B.  P.  BBOTHiBSTOir. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 
SOUTHERN  SHOW. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  was  held  in  the  conservatory  at  South  Kensington,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Promenade  Show. 
Competitors  were  numerous,  and  though  a  few  classes  were  weak,  in 
the  majority  the  entries  were  very  satisfactory,  and,  more  important 
than  all.  the  health  of  the  plants  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  in 
the  leaaing  classes  was  all  that  could  be  expected.  A  few  rough 
flowers  were  observable,  and  some  northerners  appeared  a  little  back- 
ward, but  these  were  exceptions.  As  usual,  the  chief  interest  centred 
in  the  class  for  twelve  Show  Auriculas,  the  two  champion  growers, 
the  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  sharing  the  honours 
equally,  both  contributing  most  praiseworthy  plants ;  but  the  premier, 
selected  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas's  stand— viz..  Conservative,  was  de- 
servedly admired  by  all.  the  substance,  symmetry,  and  freshness  of 
the  blooms  being  most  pleasing. 

The  single  specimen  classes  were  remarkably  well  filled,  and  the 
Judges  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  select  the  best  where  so  many  were 
good.  Green,  grey,  and  white-edged  varieties  occupied  considerable 
spaoe,  and  included  amongst  them  many  plants  of  great  beauty  in 
every  respect.  As  stated  below,  the  number  of  plants  in  these  three 
classes  was  abont  160.  Selfs  were  also  abundant  and  good,  but 
though  several  very  meritorious  collections  of  Alpines  were  con- 
tributed, we  have  seen  a  large  display  of  these  varieties  at  some 
previous  shows.  Polyanthuses  were  well  shown,  the  competition 
being  close,  and  the  plants  both  vigorous  and  freely  fiowered. 

SHOW  AT7BIGULAS. 

TweHoe  FarteftM.— Equal  first  prizes  were  awarded  in  this  class  to 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Great  G^earies, 
Ilford,  and  to  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Homer,  Kirby  Malseard.  In  Mr. 
Douglas's  collection  were  the  following :— Douglas's  Conservative  with 

Show 

Mabel,  Simonits's  John" Simonite, "f umer*s' C.  J.Perry,  and  several 
seedlings.  The  Rev.  Homer's  plants  included  Page's  Champion, 
Walker's  John  Simonite,  Read's  Acme,  Homer's  Green  Linnet,  Head- 
ly's  George  Lightbody,  Bimonite's  Mrs.  Douglas.  Homer's  Beatrice, 
Homer's  Monarch,  Homer's  Heroine,  Lightbody's  R.  Headly,  Spald- 
ing's Blackbird,  and  Kay's  Meiklejohn.  Mr.  Pohlman,  Halifax,  was 
third,  and  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penllergare,  Swansea,  was  fourth. 

Six  Fofnefies.— The  premier  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  B.  Pohlman, 
Halifax,  for  vigorous  plants,  of  Homer's  Ajax,  Headly's  George 
Lightbody,  Trail's  Prince  of  Greens,  Pohlman's  Branette,  Trail's 
Beauty,  and  Read's  Acme.  Mr.  J.  Dousrlas  was  a  dose  second  vdth 
smaller  plants  but  neat  clean  fiowers.  Douglas's  Conservative,  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  several  seedlings  bemg  the  varieties.  These  were 
the  only  entries  in  this  class. 

F<mr  Farte^tet^— Mr.  J.  CoUiei^  gardener  to  R.  E.  Penson,  Esq., 
Durham  House.  Ludlow,  was  first  with  Bead's  Acme,  Headly's 
George  Lightbody,  Trail's  Prince  of  Greens,  and  Kav's  Topsy,  fresh 
and  neat,  but  of  moderate  size.  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  StakehiU  House, 
Oastleton,  Manchester,  was  a  close  second ;  W.  Brockbank,  Esq., 
Didsbury,  Manchester,  third ;  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  84,  Wilderspool  Eoad, 
Warrington,  fourth ;  Mr.  F.  Fife,  Southern  Hill,  Reading,  fifth ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  sixth,  that  being  the  number  of 
entries. 

Two  Fartetiec— Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  first  with  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor 
and  Barlow's  Carbuncle.  R.  K.  Penson,  Esq.,  Ludlow,  was  second 
with  Headly's  George  Lightbody  and  Trail's  Prince  of  Greens.  Mr. 
W.  Brockbank  third  with  MeUor's  Reliance  and  a  seedling.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  fourth  with  Topsy  and  Beautv.  M.  Rowan,  Esq.,  86,  Manor 
Street,  Clapham,  fifth  with  Lovely  Ann  and  Pizarro,  and  Mr.  W. 
Bolton  sixth  with  Simonite's  Frank  Simonite  and  Trail's  Prince  of 
Greens, 

Ftfty  Plantiy  not  leaa  than  Twenty  Varieties.— Mi.  J.  Douglas  took 
the  lead  in  this  class  with  a  handsome  collection  of  healthy  plants, 
the  blooms  fresh,  even,  and  clean.   The  best  varieties  were  Simonite's 
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JOURNAL  or  BOBTWULTURS  AND  COTTAQB  QARBENER.       iAprii»,iMi. 


ELniM^  SsppUre,  ud  mt«»)  •MdUon.  ICr.  0.  Tkidit,  Bo^ 
Hiinei7,  Sloogb,  wu  a  Tor;  cIom  uoond  with  fruh  bcisbt-laoking 
pUnts,  tbs  flowart  good,  aod  tha  Ttrietigi  Damsrom.  C.  J.  Parry, 
Mn.  StQTTOck,  AniorK,Ellu,  Qloty,  YdIoui,  Clippar,  Smiluiii  Bntat;, 
Princa  ot  Oracni,  and  aama  othart  wen  ranurkable  for  tha  jnai.  aiie 
ot  theiT  tnuM«,iomflluTingUnortirelTeblDoiiu.  J.T.D.Ua<Tal;D, 
Bh.,  Faallergare,  Bmiuaa,  wu  third  with  imkllet  plaof. 

ainglt  Spwxmau, — CrMn-adrKd. — Bar.  ?.  D.  Hornar  wti  firit  wid 
[onTth  with  leadlingi,  Ur.  E.  PohloutD  aacond  with  Leigh's  CaL 
Tajloiand  aixth  with  LjttCD'i  Impenlor ;  Ur.  B.  K.  Psiiion  third 
with  Laigh's  Col.  Tiijlor,  UTenth  with  tha  lama  TUisty,  and  aighth 


iMUcoUon  wara  P.  oalrdiik,  P.  fwinon,  P.  ooMnntats,  P.  abocaiaa 
P.  loniiflora,  P.  deaticalatL  P.  dolomit«a,  and  P.  daooia.  An 
extra  [viia  wu  awardad  to  Mr.  Duo  for  a  coUactiou  of  wall-grown 
idanU,  chiaflj  Tarietica  ot  P.  cortuaoidai. 


. , ,, -h  Haadlj'i  Chorga 

Lightbodr  i  Ur.  J.  DougUa  waa  aaDoud  and  eighth  with  the  aama 
Tarietj  the  BeT.  Horner  third  with  the  ume,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank 
Bftb  with  Eay'i  Aleiander  UeiklejobD.  FiftT  plant!  were  etaged. 
W\iU-ad!itd.—Tt.T.  i.  Donglai  first  and  liiCh  with  ConaarratiTC, 
fourth  with  Silria,  Glth  wicb  Dr.  Eidd  (a)l  hi*  owd  raislDg),  and 
eighth  with  Heid's  Acme  ;  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  waa  aaoond  with  Beid'a 
Acme,  and  the  Rar.  F.  D.  Homer  third  witb  Walker'a  John  Bimonite. 
Pifty-nine  pUnla  were  lUged.  .Wi.— The  B«t.  F.  D.  Homer  waa 
Qnt  aaoocd,  third,  and  loarth  with  Homar'i  Heroine,  aiitb  wiUt 
Spalding-a  Blackbird,  aod  aighth  with  Biogdora ;  Hi.  E.  Pohlman 
was  fifth  with  tha  last-namad  Tarietf,  and  Mr.  Brockbank  aaTenth 
with  Uellot'*  Cfnbeline.  Theao  were  varjr  nnneiona,  orn  ooa 
haudred  0anU  being  exhibited. 

Bbbdlihob.— Oram-i^^— Fiiat  Ur.  Barlow  with  GruiuCnrA,  a 
Ter;  refined  flower,  tha  green,  black,  and  paate  being  aqoallj  dirided. 
Becond  Rer.  F.  D.  Hornar  with  Monarch,  a  large  flower,  with  the 
bodj  oolonr  Teiy  dark,  rich  deep  graan,  toll  liie.  Ortj/-tdged, — Fint 
Be*.  F,  D.  Homer  with  Ajax,  ■  good  rariet;,  with  rather  too  mach 

EDond  Doloor  ;  black,  good  grer  edge.  Secnod  B(r.  J.  Doaglaa  witb 
IH  Ledgt,  a  prett;  Taristy  with  a  Bilver;  adse  ;  good  form.  There 
waa  no  award  in  the  Whitttdstd  olaaa.  SeI/(.— Firat  Mr.  Barlow 
with  Jdonii,  teddiih-imrpte,  Ter;  fiat  and  smooth,  fine  tabs  ;  and 
aeoood  with  CariumiU,  raddiah-maroon,  petals  well  (ornad,  good 
white  and  gold  tobe.  No  eertificatea  were  granted  when  onr  reporter 
left  the  Bdiibltioii. 

SanoLiHa  Poltabthit8H.  — First  Ur.  Brockbank  with  Block 
Diamiatd,  a  splendid  flower  of  tnll  stie,  fine  gold  edge  ;  and  saoond 
with  JVoaparM,  a  wall-formed  flower,  the  centre  ana  edge  reddish- 
naroon— a  beantihl  Tariety. 


THB  "DN1VBB8AL"  GARDEN  ROLLEB. 
A  GOOD  gudea  io11«t  ta  at  all  Umea  a  naefnl  implement  in  ererj 
gaiden  eatablldnoent,  and  the  Tariooi  niea  to  which  it  is  applied 
In  rolling  tnrl,  graTol,  and  potterlsing  lie«»j  soils  when  irj  for 
Uie  prepanttioQ  of  seed  beds,  render  it  necewarj  that  the  weight 
of  the  roller  sbonld  be  capable  of  being  raried  a:  pleasnre,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  to  which  It  ii  to  be  applied.  The  roller*  we  baje 
been  oaed  to  hitherto  baie  been  rimply  a  more  or  leaa  thick  open 
cylinder  of  cast  iron,  the  weight  ot  which  coold  not  be  codtc- 
ui^Uy  iocreaaed  or  diminisheo  at  pleasure  withont  some  elDmsy 
OontrlTance  for  loadiog  it  witb  ifl-adapted  materials.  In  the 
ToUet  which  hM  been  introdnced  b^'Ueaar^  Barford  A  Perkins  ot 
Pet«rbon>DKli  noder  the  abore  name  we  haye  a  great  Impnrenent 


TiBtlfe  Vatielie 
*Ome  oollectian^  aomprlaing  E.  8.  Dodwell,  Raphael,  .  . 
Diadem,  Benaation,  Mariner,  Pb<enix,  Tenoyaon,  Artist.  Snparb,  Mrs. 
Thonuon,  and  National.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Donglaa 
were  scoood  and  third  napectirely.  Ooe  collection  from  Beading 
waa  diaqnalified  becaaae  some  of  the  fiowera  were  pin-ered. 

Six  foriMin.— Mr.  C.  Tnroer  was  again  Srat  with  fine  apecimeoB 
ot  Trootaadoor,  F.  A.  DickaoD,  John  DickMji),  Senaatioo,  Uaniwr,  aod 
John  BnlL  Mr.  £.  Fohlman,  Halifax,  waa  laoond ;  Mr.  Llawelyn 
third  I  aod  Mr.  Donglaa  toarth. 

Bimgla  Bftcim€7u.—Gcld  Ctmtrt.~KT.  0.  Tnroer  waa  firat  with  Dr. 
Hogg,  aaoond  with  Duiqne,  third  with  Veata,  fourth  with  Royiterer, 
fifth  with  S.  B.  Cutler,  and  sixth  with  John  Brown.  WkiU  or  Ortam 
OtUn.—Mi.  0,  Turner  was  first  with  Oliretto,  seooad  with  Bayard, 
third  with  Mabel  fourth  with  J.  T.  D.  Uewalyn,  fifth  with  Talisman, 
and  eixth  with  HilloiL 

Only  three  oollections  ot  tweWe  Fancy  Auriculas  were  staged  by 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  and  Ur.  W.  Bolton,  who  lecaRd  the  first  and  seoond 
priiea  in  that  order  (or  fairly  good  plant*.  Mr.  K.  Dean  waa  third, 
alao  with  fair  plant!. 

P0LTANTHCBB8. 


-. a  Suurlae,  Cot's  Prince  BeEent,  Hof  ton's  LordLin- 

coln,  Sander's  Cbeahire  Favourite,  Crownshaw's  Elite,  and  Buck's 
George  the  Fourth.  W.  Brockbank,  Esq.  wu  a  dose  second,  baring 
EUiott's  Sir  SIduer  Smith,  Bander's  Cheshire  Fa*oncite  aod  Buck's 
Oeorge  the  Ponrth  in  fioe  form,  Ur.  J.  T.  D.  Llewalyii  and  Ur. 
Doaglaa  were  third  and  fourth  reepectiveiy. 
Tkrt-   "~^--    -      "-    "-' '-    - 


FoDTth,  Cheahire  FaTomite,  and  I 


lile; 


1.  Brockbank,  Douglas, 


.— Tlia" 


nlfoaal"  Oudea  Bo'lar. 


OB  the  old  syatem.  ItcaniiitaoraeloMdcTliodercapaUeorbetBg 
filled  with  sand  or  water,  k>  that  ita  weight  may  be  regulated  Ua 
naj  special  nae  to  which  It  is  to  be  applied.  If  a  ligbt  weight  ia 
dealred  tbe  roUer  can  be  need  empty  ;  if  a  greater  weight,  then 
the  cylinder  li  filled,  according  to  Ibe  increased  weight  which  i* 
ia  nqnited,  with  either  water  or  tand,  and  theae  can  be  remored 
at  ^easnie  when  they  are  no  longer  required.  The  mode  of  filling 
]g  utroogh  a  funnel,  which  i*  supplied  with  tbe  roller,  and  which  ia 
Introdnced  into  a  bole  In  the  cylinder  by  lemoring  an  Iron  screw 
plug  of  abont  2  inches  in  diameter.  By  this  hole  the  roller  la  alao 
emptied.  We  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  roller,  baring 
experienced  the  practical  working  of  it.  It  is  repreaented  in  tbe 
annexed  engi«Ting,  with  the  fannel  for  filling  the  cylinder  and 
the  key  for  nnacrewing  the  ping. 


H  Faaag  Pclfanihuta. — Mr.  Dean  waa  awarded  the  fint  prise 

"■  "         •■   v  Cloi  of 

, _  ins  tbe  beat  or  tb  --   -j-  - 

Tine  Nursery,  Bath,  and  Mr.  J.  Donglaa, 


...  _     .       V  second  and  third,  each 

wing  good  plaota. 
iVinwIoi.^TwelTe  plants,  .. . . 

J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn  aecnred  tbe  fir ^ ... 

wiUi  good  oollaettona,  in  the  fint  being  Ilaa  plants  of  P.  8<ebo1<U, 
P.  Tertioillats,  P.  rosea,  F.  anricnla,  F.  japocioa,  F.  oortnaoldea, 
P.  FaUa^ii,  P,  caabmetiana,  and  P.  inToluciM*.     In  tha  aaoond 


t  leaa  than  six  diatbict  species.    Mr. 


MY  BDBURBAN  GABDBN. 

A  CXILUlfB  FOB  AHATXUBS. 
If  the  wnther  in  the  north  hM  been  worn  than  in  the  aoath 
during  the  monOi  of  Uarch  I  pity  tbe  dwellert,  at  least  thoee  who 
ate  aliTO,  in  that  l»tter  clime.  The  Inat  and  ice  winds  killed 
almoat  all  toy  outdoor  fiowert,  and  naarly  killed  me ;  it  filled  the 
hoapitala  and  m^e  life  miaentble.  A  ncoth  or  man  S«o  I  ww 
to  tell  of  my  "monotainof  gold."  It  waabnt  tiw  atewdaTaaily 
moat  beantifsl,  and  onght  to  hare  been  «  mue  of  brUllanej'  lor 
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mj  monnd  bright  when  ther  u«  aleepiog  I  tuive  it  filled  irith 
Winter  AconitGi.  Of  ill  the  Wboas  nuuitt  for  tonni  noiM  ezceli 
thia,  and  few  kindi  •te  more  ■pariD^tiT  planted.    We  nuij'  paw  ■ 


hnndred  gaidem  and  And  none  oC  tbl>,  the  earliest  and  brightett 
of  BpriDjt  floven,  iu  them.  Mj  brother  ha«  a  \»if»  place  in  the 
coantry,  and  the  gronnd  under  the  trees  U  fall  o(  Winter  Aconitei, 
which  cover  the  surface  tike  a  taf  of  lansliiDe.  There  are  thon- 
■anda— millions  <a  then,  tbloltei  Uian  etan  in  the  firmament,  and 
not  leas  sparklinig.  They  appear  to  grow  anywhere — in  hollows, 
on  hills,  under  trees,  and  in  the  opan  ;  and  than  the  monad  in  107 
snbarban  garden  I  have  nothing  throughout  the  year  that  is  more 
admired,  and  somehow  it  has  become  known  amongst  mj  friends 
by  the  fancitnl  name  above  indicated.  But  do  not  the  Aconites 
injure  the  Ferns !  No.  They  do  them  good  by  sheltering  the 
young  unciuling  fronds  just  as  they  are  sheltered  in  their  natirs 
woods,  while  the  pretty  green  foliai^e  of  the  bolbs  jitBt  coDtinnes 
long  enough  to  coTer  the  soil  until  the  Fern  fronds  meet  acroes 
the  spaces. 

The  Aconitaa  I  plant  anywhere  and  everywhere,  dig^ios  them 
np  some  time  after  flowering  and  planting  them  in  tnft«,  "  Ob, 
that  wo'n't  do,  lir,  "remarked  a  spring  assistant  whom  I  hired  for 
a  time;  "they  must  be  set  in  Hoctobei,  the  books  says  ao."  lam 
afraid  this  good  digger  thought  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  me  when  I  determined  to  ^o  on  planting  in  apita  of  the 
books,  and  the  next  day  he  brought  me  his  books  to  "  see  for 
yourself,  sir,  bejrgin  yet  parding  "^tliree  hblb  catalogues.  I 
eaplaioed  to  bim  his  books  were  quite  right,  but  Iwasnot  wrong. 
He  evidently  failed  to  see  the  force  ol  this  logic,  and  there  may 
be  others  like  him  ;  but  that  the  Aconites  transplant  well  after 
flowering,  at  least  well  enough  for  me,  hundreds  of  plants  show 
tbat  baie  been  established  in  that  manner.  However,  1  advise 
all  who  have  gardens  in  or  out  of  towns  to  do  what  the  "  booka  " 
tay-'Ptirchaee  Winter  Aconite*  and  plant  thum  in  October. 

WallOowerB  are  excellent  town  plants,  and  the  late  arctic  wave 
has  told  me  what  I  never  knew  before,  that  the  dwarf  single 
yellow  is  the  hardiest  ot  them  all.  Most  of  the  dark  kinds  are 
in  rags — killed,  but  not  one  of  the  yellow*  i«  materially  injured, 
These  chrerfnt  and  fragrant  old  Bowers  are  indispensable  for 
spring; ;  but  to  have  floe  plants  and  bardy,  the  teed  most  be  sown 
early  in  April,  and  the  plants  grown  in  the  pooreat  toil  and  moat 
exposed  position  at  command.  Sowing  late,  and  growing  in  rich 
soil  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  is  a  practice  that  oau  scarcely 
commend  itaelt  to  those  who  think  about  the  matter.  Perhaps, 
however,  not  being  a  Tine  or  an  Orchid  question,  it  is  not  worth 
thinking  about  Is  not  this  the  cause  of  so  many  failures  in 
common  things  f  and  are  not  common  things  often  the  most 
important  ? 

Qladiolnsei  have  bothered  me  not  a  little!  I  have  bought  them 
over  and  over  again,  but  as  my  man  says,  they  always  "  get  the 
Oieaslea."  But  Uie  Gladiolos  disease  is  worse  than  that  malady, 
for  it  appears  incurable.  A  tew  ot  the  varieties  I  can  grow— those 
tbat  produce  cormleta  freely.  These  cormlets  I  preserve  and  sow 
thinly  in  drills  6  inches  apart.  April  is  the  time  for  this.  The 
plants  come  up  quickly, and  there  they  remain  until  a  few  flower; 
then  in  the  autumn  the  bed  is  dug  up  aad  I  have  a  few  hundred* 
ot  corms  tbat  riever  fail  to  produce  fine  spikes.  By  towing  a  few 
cormleti  yearly  a  tnpplj  of  useful  Gladioli  hat  been  maintained 
for  manv  years  ;  but  for  this  mode  of  raising  them  I  apprehend 
my  ttock  would  have  been  extinot  long  ago.  This  it  «U  1  have  o 
•ay  at  pretenlv  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  worth  printing. — M, 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  BOTAL  HOBTICITLTtlSAL  B0CI£TT, 
held  last  Tneiday  in  the  Oonaervaloi;,  Major  F.  Mason.  Secretary, 
in  tlie  chair,  the  following  candidates  ?rere  nnantmooaly  elected 
Fellows — vis.,  Levi  Cohen,  Miss  Dent,  Frederick  Du  Cane  Oodman, 
F.R.6.,  Henry  B.  Keating,  Frederick  Wm.  Steward,  Lady  Ttntcott, 
Mrt.  Tackwell,  Arthur  Wm.  Walker,  Jame*  WiUing. 

occurred,  bright  days  having  been  suddenly  followed  by  thawert 
of  bail  Mid  HOW  jost  aa  the  Peat  blosaom  ia  expanding,    Lart 


VjObAaj  "LaaAoa  had  quite  a  wintry  Mpeot,  and  it  waa  eten' 
worse  in  tome  paila  of  tbe  oonntiy.  A  Kentish  cvxetpondent 
wrote  to  n*  on  Tueadaj  aa  follows — ''  Dm  fruit  prbipects  here  were 
of  the  moet  promising  kind,  Applet,  Pearr,  Plums,  and  Ciieirlea 
memuaof  blcttom;  bnt,  alaa!  to-day  I  fear  Oor  brightest  bopet- 
are  blasted,  for  during  nearly  tbe  whole  o(  this  aftemoota:  tUai 
neighbourhood  hat  been  visited  b;  heavy  snow  and  hailstorms, 
and  at  11  p.u.  the  thermometer  registered  2°  ot  frost,  with  every 
prospect  ot  more  before  morning.  Yeiy  cold  easterly  winds,, 
too,  hare  prevailed  here  for  several  days  past."  Yesterday 
(Wednesday)  the  cold  wat  lets  intense,  the  wind  having  subsided, 
bat  the  Pear  crop  is  nndoubtedly  in  jeopardy. 

Fob  some  time  past  negotiations  have  been  in  progres* 

for  the  BoTAL  Hobticoltcral  Socibtt  to  hold  BTEHitK) 
HBifriNQB  of  the  ScientiGc  Committee  in  Burlington  House,  and' 
thnwih  the  oonrtety  of  the  Connoil  of  the  Linnnan  Society  the 
Couneil  of  the  Royal  fiorticnltucal  Society  have  «ncce«ded  in  pro^ 
curing  B  loMu  in  qua,  and  the  llrst  meeting  will  be  held  on  tbe 
evening  ot  Hay  8th.  The  meeting-toom  and  libnry  ot  the  Lin- 
neean  Society  are  placed  at  the  ditpotal  ot  the  Council  on  that 
evening  and  also  tliat  of  June  12th,  when  all  Fellowi  of  tbe. 
Boyal  Horticaltaral  Society  are  entitled  to  attend  and  to  intro- 
duce a  friend.'  These  meetings  are  not  In  any  sense  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  flower  shows,  though  flowers,  fruits,  and, 
other  objects.of  horticultural,  iotonst  are  to  be  exhibited,  but  they 
wilL  only  be. introduced  to  fat  as  they  go  to  illustrate  the  papers 
that  may  be  read  or  the  addresses  that  nuy  be  given.  These 
meetings  will  no  doubt  have  great  interest  tor  many  ot  the 
Fellows  ot  both  Societies,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  good 
sign  ot  the  times  when  we  sea  Science  and  Practice  tbos  going. 
hand-in-ha&d  tor  the  common  good.  Further  partionlara  as  to  the 
meetingt  will  be  duly  advertised  in  thegaidening  and  daily  papers. 

Thb  Cbiswicb  and  Tubnhau  Obeen  Hobticdltubal 

SOCIXTT  held  a  Spring  Show  in  the  Testry  Hall,  Tumham  Oreen, 
on  Thortday  last,  when  groups  ot  plants  were  contributed  by  a 
number  ot  local  supporters.  No  ptiies  were  offered,  but  a  very 
pretty  display  was  produced  with  miscellaneous  flowering  and 
flne-fullage  plant*.  The  weather  nntortunately  was  very  on- 
favourable,  and  tbe  attendance  of  visitors  not  very  large. 

. Ub.  J.  Smith  writes :— "  Like  Mr.  J.  Mair  I  have  a  case 

ot  YlNBB  BLBEDiMa  in  a  house  ot  Black  Hambnrgbt,  some  ot  the 
rods  having  been  pruned  rather  late.  Theta  faave  bled  very  freely, 
but  tbe  border  was  excessively  wet,  and  I  put  tbat  dawn  at  the 
fault.    I  shall  catefnll;  note  the  results." 

-^  Thb  Botal  EoBxiom-TURAL  Sooibtt  or  Ibblaud  held 
a  very  tnccessful  Spiing  Show  on  the  19th  last.  In  the  gronndt  ot 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Quinness,  and  though  the  weather  was  somewbat 
unfavourable  the  attendance  ot  visiton  was  good.  Aialeat  were 
a  prominent  feature,  Mr.  I^dley,  gardener  to  W,  Jameson,  Esq., 
Montrose,  securing  the  Society's  cup  for  healthy  vnell-flowered 
plants,  and  tbe  same  exhibitor  waa  the  molt  tuocessfQl  with  a 
group  of  exotict  and  several  other  classes.  Boses  In  pots  were 
shown  by  Uetsrs.  W.  J.  Perry,  Blcbard  Pim,  and  the  Bev.  P. 
Tymonr.  In  other  classes  the  principal  priaes  weie  seooied  by 
Ur.  SmitD,  gardener  to  the  Lord-Lien  tenant,  Vioe-Begal  Lodge  ; 
Mr.  O.  M'Callagh,  gardener  to  Titeonnt  Foweraoourt ;  Mr.  Jenkins, 
gardener  to  Alexander  Comyns,  Esq.,  Aidcnaine,  Olenageary; 
M.  M'Qeaty,  gardener  to  Captain  Eiall,  CbantiUy,  Loughlinttone ; 
and  Dr.  Qeorge  McMaster,  Brookville. 

Ub.  Pbtncb  sends  ut  the  following  note  on  BtiODODEIf- 

DBOK  NnTTALLi,  which  would  have  appeared  sooner  had  it  been 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  as  we  particularly  desire  all  matter  for 
publication  should  be,  and  not  to  any  Individual  oonnectM  with 
thU  Joonial ;— "This . plant,  lanl^  aeed  iB  th»  Ivgqtt  eoUertiao- 
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of  plftntfl,  and  reiy  rarely  flowered,  u  now  in  bloom  at  Htghfield, 
the  residenq^  of  H.  Wardle,  Esq.,  Borton-on-Trent  One  cluster 
of  eeyen  large  bloomB  is  now  open|  and  another  prominent  trace 
to  open.  Loyers  of  rare  plants  and  Rhododendrons  woald  be 
delighted  with  a  sight  of  it,  and  such  wonld  be  welcome  by  the 
owner.* 

The  COLNBBOOK  and  DIRTBICT  HORTICnLTUBAL   80- 

CIBTT  will  hold  an  Exhibition  of  flowem,  fraits,  and  yegetables 
in  Ditton  Park,  Windsor,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Baoclench,  on 
Wednesday,  Jnly  26th. 

^—  Mb.  Bain,  for  the  last  twenty-three  yean  gardener  to 
Sir  Chas.  R.  Bonghton,  Bart,  Downton  Hall,  Lndlow,  has  taken 
the  Brereton  Nurseries,  Staffordshire,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Bohill,  foreman  from  Whittingham,  East  Lothian. 

A  00BBE8PONBKNT  writes':— "The  quickest  grown  and 

the  finest  specimens  of  the  semi-double  Zonal  Pelabgonium 
QniLLON  Mangilli  I  have  yet  seen,  are  in  the  houses  erected 
by  an  enthusiastic  Frome  amateur.  Some  of  these  plants  are 
about  ten  months,  and  others  tweWe  months  old,  and  en  the 
arerage  are  42  inches  high,  ezclusiye  of  pots,  and  of  good  pro- 
portions. They  were  struck  in  heat  and  gradually  shifted  into 
10-inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  flowered.  The  soil  consists  prin- 
cipally of  loam  and  a  little  decayed  manure  and  road  grit  or  sand. 
During  the  summer  the  plants  were  stood  in  an  open  sunny  spot 
and  were  housed  before  severe  frosts  were  anticipated.  Through- 
out the  winter  they  were  principally  grown  in  an  ordinary  plant 
stoye,  this  being  a  yery  light  structure,  and  the  temperature, 
light,  room,  snd  good  attendance,  supplemented  with  an  occa- 
sional supply  of  Standen*s  manure,  exactly  met  the  requirements 
of  this  invaluable  winter-flowering  Pelargonium.  At  any  time 
during  the  winter  the  pillar-like  plants  in  question  yielded  abun- 
dance of  fine  trusses  of  blooms.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
crowded  with  trusses,  and  present  a  very  gay  appearance.  The 
yariety  is  erect-growing  and  branching,  consequently  but  little 
stopping  is  necessary  after  the  foundation  is  laid.  Mr.  Wm. 
Taylor  has  done  much  to  bring  this  Pelargonium  into  prominence, 
and  no  doubt  is  well  pleased  to  see  others  in  this  and  other 
matters  so  ready  to  follow  his  lead.*' 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mbteobolooioal 

Socibtt  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  the  18th  instant,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Laughton,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  T.  G. 
Bowick,  E.  C.  Clifton,  H.  CuUey,  Dr.  W.  Doberck,  A.  N.  Pearson, 
Prof.  H.  Robinson,  and  J.  E.  Worth  were  balloted  for  and 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  following  papers  were  read  : 
— 1,  "On  Cirrus  and  Cirro-Cumulus,"  by  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Rollo 
Russell,  M.A.,  F.M.S.  The  author  pointed  out  that  next  to  frequent 
readings  of  the  barometer  and  a  knowledge  of. the  distribution 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  observation  of  the  character  of 
clouds,  especially  of  cirrus,  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  attempting 
to  forecast  coming  weather.  Observation  of  cirrus  can  plainly 
be  made  use  of  in  a  telegraphic  system  of  weather  forecasts  as 
easily  as  observation  of  the  barometer,  and  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  scattered  cirrus-observers  largely  increases  the  pro- 
bability of  this  form  of  cloud  being  noted.  2,  '*  Some  Notes  on 
Waterspouts ;  their  Occurrence  and  Formation,*'  by  George 
Attwood,  F.G.S.  3,  "  Records  of  Bright  Sunshine,"  by  W.  W. 
Rundell,  F.M.S.  This  is  a  discussion  of  the  sunshine  records 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1881  and  1882, 
from  which  it  appears  that  there  is  more  bright  sunshine  upon 
the  coast  than  there  is  inland.  4,  "  Note  on  Wind,  Cloudiness 
and  Halos  ;  also  on  Results  from  a  Redier's  Barograph,"  by  E.  T. 
DowBon,  F.M.S. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  "  On  the  Cold  Weatbeb  of 

Mabgh,  1883,"  was  read  by  W.  Marriott,  F.M.S.,  who  remarked 


— "  The  weather  of  this  month  will  long  be  remembered  for  its 
yery  cold,  dry,  and  windy  character.  The  winter  had  been 
very  mild,  dull,  and  wet,  and  continued  so  to  the  beginning 
of  Maicb.  A  sudden  change  took  plaoe,  however,  on  the  (kh. 
A  severe  northerly  gale  set  in  on  that  day,  accompanied  with 
snow  showers  and  a  keen  biting  wind.  This  gale  was  most 
violent  in  the  North  Sea,  and  caused  sad  havoc  among  the 
fishing  fleet  on  the  east  coast,  no  less  than  382  men  and 
boys  being  drowned.  The  temperature  fell  considerably,  the 
maximum  being  below  40^  almost  all  over  the  country,  and 
in  the  north  of  England  only  a  trifle  above  the  freesing  point 
The  same  conditions  prevailed  for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  the 
temperature,  however,  falling  still  lower,  and  on  the  10th  the 
minimum  occurred  in  the  central  and  northern  districts.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  weather  of  the  month  took  pljxe  from  the  21st 
to  the  24th.  Owing  to  a  brisk  fall  of  the  barometer  over  France 
an  easterly  gale  was  experienced  over  this  country,  and  as  the 
temperature  was  low  and  the  air  very  dry  the  wind  was  exceed- 
ingly bitter  and  keen,  and  its  eifect  upon  the  human  frame  was 
most  distressing." 


ANTHURIUM  SPLENDIDUM. 

Anthubiuhs  rank  amongst  the  most  noble  and  beantifnl  of 
omamental-foliaged  stove  plants.  All  the  forms  are  handsome, 
and  no  one  seeing  the  finest  examples  of  such  as  A.  crystallinura, 
A.  Yeitchii,  A.  Warocqueanum,  A.  Thibautianum,  and  others 
can  fail  to  admire  them.  All  those  named  are  quite  dissimilsr, 
and  the  one  now  figured  differs  widely  from  them  all.  It  is 
one  of  Mr.  Bull's  introductions,  and  placed  by  him  in  commerce 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  with  the  following  description  : — 
"  A  strikingly  beautiful  stove  Aroid,  imported  from  South  America. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  anything  yet  m  cultivation,  and  a  plant 
which  cannot  fail  to  become  universally  admired,  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  being  remarkably  peculiar.  It  has  a  short  thick  caudex, 
from  which  spring  up  the  coraate  leaves,  which  have  an  open  sinus, 
the  lobes  meeting  oehind.  The  course  of  the  nerves  is  marked 
by  a  broadish  band  of  deep  lustrous  velvety  green,  the  intervening 
spaces  of  about  equal  wiath  being  in  striking  contrast  of  a  pale 
yellowish  green.  The  leaf  surface  is  scabrous,  and  the  portions 
between  the  ribs  strongly  buUate  as  if  raised  in  papillose  blisters. 
The  yeins  on  the  under  surface  are  angular,  with  tooth-like  pro- 
jections at  intervals,  while  the  whole  under  surface  is  punctate 
with  small  pallid  dots."  That  is  a  very  accurate  description  of 
a  plant  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fine  genus 
to  which  it  belongs.  As  the  plants  increase  in  sise  the  foliage  will 
in  all  probability  be  still  more  imposing.  Even  in  a  compara- 
tively small  state  it  is  striking  by  the  lustroui  theen  of  its 
peculiar  surface,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is  certainly  not 
overdrawn  in  the  illustration. 


CLEMATIS  INDIVISA  LOBATA. 

This  has  been  the  prettiest  and  moat  useful  plant  with  us  for 
more  than  eight  weeks  past.  It  was  planted  in  quite  a  small  state 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1881,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  two  years  old, 
and  yet  it  has  covered  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  span-roofed 
greenhouse.  The  centre  bed  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  growing 
was  carefully  made,  after  being  well  drained,  with  whole 
turves  of  loam,  and  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal  on  each  layer  of  turf 
to  keep  the  whole  sweet  and  porous.  A  little  fine  soil  was  used 
for  planting  with,  and  the  plant  started  away  without  a  check. 
By  the  middle  of  January  it  had  made  about  20  feet  of  growth, 
when  it  showed  about  a  couple  of  dozen  flower  buds,  the  whole  of 
which  expanded  beautifully,  just  as  it  were  to  let  us  see  its  worth. 
It  was  greatly  admired  and  praised  by  all  who  saw  it.  It  kept  on 
growing  vigorously  through  the  whole  of  last  season  until  its 
allotted  space  was  completely  covered,  when  it  had  to  be  checked, 
or  it  would  have  made  the  house  too  dark.  Often  through  Uie 
season  were  we  compelled  to  cut  away  handf uls  of  growth  so  as 
to  keep  it  in  bounds,  and  yet  it  kept  extending. 

Owing  to  an  alteration  being  effected  in  the  bouse  last  October 
we  were  necessitated  to  take  the  plant  completely  off  the  trellis 
at  the  expense  of  some  fine  shoots — for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
entangle its  growths  without  injury,  as  the  leafstalks  take  such  a 
firm  bold  upon  the  wires,  its  own  shoots,  or  anything  that  may  be 
convenient — snd  twine  it  in  bundles  round  a  post.  We  imagined 
this  cruel  treatment  might  affect  its  fiowering,  for  it  was  entwined 
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in  iptHM  nearly  &  month  roand  the  port  ;  and  wbeo  we  com*  for  ft  oommeDoecl  thowiDg  ita  flower  bndg,  and  kept  on  ihowioE 

menced  to  tie  it  up  again  to  the  altered  trellii  it  bad  made  manj  Ihem  until  the  whole  plant  was  one  mau  ot  bad*.    It  opened  its 

new  BTDwtb*,  some  oE  them  more  than  2  feet  In  length  and  quite  first  flowers  this  jear  abont  nine  weeks  »go,  and  to-daj  (16lh  inat) 

blancbed.    We  were  agreeably  miitaken,  however,  in  our  enrmiw,  there  are  ttitl  a  few  lelt.    For  eight  weeki  ot  that  period  we  out 


bMketfnU  ot  its  beantirnl  white  Btu-tike  flowers  klmoit  daily,  yet  bas  any  artificial  heat  applied  to  it  except  to  keep  ont  froit  ot 

tbey  were  acaroely  missed,  so  completely  was  the  plant  coTcred,  during  cold  cutting  wtndti,  which  are  very  preralent  in  this  pMt— 

It  was  literally  one  sheet  at  white,  and  juatlj  admired  by  all  who  togrowaplantotthitClemati*,  either  planted  out  or  in  a  pot,  and 

Mw  it.  they  Fball  be  rewarded  next  February  and  Haroh  with  an  abundanua 

It  has  one  chief  recommendation,    t  am  told  its  flowers  carry  of  beautiful  white  floweni,  all  the  more  acceptable  because  white 

well,  and  that  is  a  great  consideration  to  man;  a  gardener.    I  flowers  ore  generally  very  mnch  in  demand  at   Ihla  particular 

wonid  say  to  all  who  haTC  a  spare  piece  ot  Irellii  io  the  green-  season. 

home,  conBerratory,  or  any  cool  house — tor  onr  greenhouse  never  The  Journal  has  already  of  late  on  more  than  one  occasioni  and 
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tApcfiM^ISn. 


"^l^^'JW    I  ta^mn,* 


rerj  properly  too,  Btrooglj  recommended  ita  more  extended 
caltare,  and  I  think  it  is  to  pretty,  so  naefnl,  nnd  so  easy  to 
prow  that  it  cannot  be  too  much  pnused.— Hobtulanub 
SfiCUMDua^  LoehgUpkead,  N.B. 


ROYAL  flORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

April  24th. 

Thb  oonserratory  bore  an  extremely  bright  appearance  at  this 
meeting,  the  nnmeroas  handsome  gronps  of  OrchidB,  Amaryllises. 
Bhododendrons,  Clematises,  and  Daffodils  prodadng  a  diTcrsified 
display  on  one  side,  while  the  Auriculas  on  tne  other  side  also  con* 
tributed  largely  to  the  attractions.  During  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  good  attendance  of  yisitors,  notwithstanding  the  nnfaTonzable 
weather. 

Fruit  Committbr.— John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
were  also  present :— Messrs.  Z.  Sterens,  J.  Woodbridge,  B.  D.  Black- 
more,  J.  Willard,  J.  Burnett,  8.  Lyon,  C.  SiWerlock,  Philip  Crowley, 
and  G.  Paul.  Mr.  J.  Bead^  Moat  Monnc,  Mill  Hill,  sent  a  new  heart- 
ing Curled  Kale,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Allls,  gardener  to  Major  Bhuttleworth,  Old  Warden  Park, 
Biggleswade,  showed  a  fruit  of  a  seedling  Cucumber,  which  was 
passed.  Mr.  C.  Kershaw,  Brighouse,  sent  samples  of  Kershaw's 
Paragon  Bhnbarb. 

Floral  Committbb.— George  P.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  were  also  present  :<-Me8srB.  J.  WUls,  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
J.  Douglas,  Shirley  Hibberd,  John  Fraser,  W.  Bealby.  W.  B.  Kellock, 
John  Laing,  J.  Dominy,  H.  Ballantine,  James  Hndson,  H.  CanneU, 
J.  Cutbush,  H.  Bidley,  P.  Duffield,  H.  Turner,  G.  Baker,  and 
J.  Mcintosh. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  contributed  a  pretty  group  of 
Orchids,  which  included  fine  specimens  of  Dendrobinm  denslfloram 
with  ten  fine  spikes  ,•  D.  Wardianum  with  five  long  growths  loaded 
with  fiowers ;  Lycaste  Harrisonss  alba,  a  pure  white  variety  of  this 
fragrant  Orchid ;  Odontoglossum  vexillanum  splendens,  very  dark- 
coloured  ;  Odontoglossum  Halli.  fine  ▼ariety :  Scuticaria  Dodgsoni,  a 
new  Orchid  with  brown-blotched  flowers ;  ana  MasdCTallia  Hanyana, 
larse  and  of  good  colour.  A  fine  collection  of  Cydameos  of  their  Giant 
and  BriUiant  strains,  the  fiowers  very  large  and  richly  coloured,  the 
plants  Tigorous,  and  the  blooms  extremely  abundant;  they  were 
tastefully  arranged  with  Ferns  and  Palms.  A  g»"0"P  of  richly 
coloured  Amarjllises,  prominent  amongst  them  being  Dr.  Masters, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  William  Pitt,  and  Mrs.  Broome.  Mr.  W.  Bumsey. 
Waltham  Cross,  sent  seren  boxes  of  Bose  blooms  Yeiy  fresh  and 
bright,  representing  a  large  number  of  varieties.  C.  Sown,  Esq- 
Erdsleieh,  Harvard  Boad,  Gunnersbury,  exhibited  a  dosen  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Azaleas,  of  moderate  size,  but  very  healthy 
and  bright.  ' 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  several  new  Azaleas— Antigone,  double, 
white,  streaked  purple ;  Comte  de  Kerchove.  large,  single,  streaked 
and  spotted  salmon-red  j  and  Hermosa,  double,  rich  rosy  crimson. 
A  plant  of  a  Decorative  Pelargonium  named  Dresden  China  was 
also  shown,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  rosy-streaked 
flowers.  It  will  no  doubt  become  very  popular.  G.  F.  Wilson.  Esq., 
Weybridge,  sent  a  collection  of  seedling  AuricuU  and  Primrose 
flowers,  and  a  plant  of  Lilium  Thompsonianum,  which  has  pale 
mauve  flowers  thickly  on  the  stems,  which  were  abont  2  feet 
high.  Messrs.  J.  Sander  &  Co.,  St  Albans,  showed  plants  of 
PhalsBuopsis  Sanderiana,  which  has  pure  white  flowers  like 
P.  amabilis;  Cypripedium  ciliolare,  a  dull  purplish  flower  some- 
what suggestive  of  C.  hirsntnm  ;  and  a  pan  of  Pingnicula  can- 
data,  the  flowers,  however,  being  small  and  dull  purplish  in  colour. 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  A  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  exhibited  a  Urge 
group  of  well-flowered  Bhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  the  former 
bearing  particularly  large  trusses.  Messrs.  B.  Veitch  i  Son.  Exeter, 
sent  plants  of  Bhododendron  exoniense,  which  were  flowering  pro- 
fusely, both  large  and  small  specimens,  the  neat  white  flowers  having 
a  slight  pink  tinge. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  handsome  group  of 
AmaryHises,  comprising  several  very  fine  varieties,  the  most  notoble 
being  W.  6.  Parker,  rich  deep  scarlet ;  Marmion,  bright  scarlet ; 
Goethe,  scarlet,  white  centre ;  Mrs.  Burbidge,  rose,  striped  creamy 
white ;  Thomas  Moore,  bright  scarlet,  fine  form ;  and  AdoTphus  Kent, 
neat  dark  scarlet.  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  Bagshot.  contributed  a  charm- 
ing group  of  Clematises  in  10-inch  pots,  the  plante  being  trained  on 
conical  trellises  2^  or  8  feet  high,  and  fiowering  extremely  well.  The 
most  notable  varieties  were— Singles  :  President, daric  purple  blue: 
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K«t^«xv«  ^uuuaj^,  uriKuir  piue  :  .lonn  i>rown  (newj,  ncn  pnrpiisn  blue, 
lighter  centre ;  Duchess  of  Albany  (new),  pure  white ;  Lord  Gifford, 
bright  maure ;  and  Miss  Bateman,  creamy  white.  Of  the  doubles, 
the  best  were  Proteus,  rosy  purple  ;  Blaine,  blue  :  Aurora,  rose  :  and 
Undme,  purplish  rose,  neat. 

Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshnnt,  exhibited  a  grand  group  of  Boses 
in  pots,  both  dwarfs  and  standards,  which  attracted  much  admiration 
owmg  to  their  fresh  healthy  appearance  and  the  abundance  of  their 
substantial  blooms,  Edonard  Morren,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Celine 
Forestier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  White  Baroness,  Magna  Charta,  Com- 
tesse  Bix%  do.  Pare,  Dnke  of  Teck,  and  La  France  being  espedaUy 


fine,  Messrs.  H.  Oann^  A  Sons,  Bwanley,  Kent,  showed  a  etand  el 
Zonal  Pelargonium  blooms,  representing  two  dozen  varieties,  alL with 
very  large  brilliantly  coloured  fiowers.  A  basket  of  the  double 
yellow  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  Aurora  was  also  notable,  and 
with  a  fine  stand  of  double  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  formed  a  most 
interesting  collection.  Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.,  High  Holbom, 
sent  baskets  of  Primula  cortusoidss  amcena  and  Yiola  Perpetual  Blue, 
with  plants  of  Clematis  coocinea  and  Imantophyllnm  Jirs.  Laing. 
Mr.  J.  GrahamjCranford,  Middlesex,  showed  plants  of  a  very  large 
double  yellow  Wallflower,  named  Cranford  Beauty,  which  was  dwarf 
»  and  free.  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  contri- 
buted a  beautiful  collection  of  Narcissuses,  Scillas,  Anemones,  Chiono- 
doxas,  FritUlarias,  and  Muscaris.  associated  with  Ferns  and  Aralias. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  exhibited  seven  boxes  of 
profusely  flowered  Primroses,  very  diversely  oolonred  and  bright 

A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  adjodged  to  Dr.  Peterson^  Bridge  of 
Allan,  N3.,  for  a  fine  collection  of  OrSiid  fiowers,  comprising  some 
good  examples  of  Yanda  tricolor  Patersoni,  and  Y.  suavis,  together 
with  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  O.  Halli,  and  Maadevallia  Yeitchi. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  The  Gardens, 
Trentham  Park,  for  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Stevensi,  a  variety 
with  large  flowers,  white,  heavily  spotted  with  light  brown.  Messrs. 
Jackson  k  Sobs,  Kingston,  were  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
species  of  Odentoglossmn,  very  distinct,  the  flowers  being  yellow 
barred  with  bright  chocolate.  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  k  Sons,  Tweed 
Yioeyard,  Clovenfords,  sent  a  very  handsome  ooUection  of  Orchid 
fiowers,  for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  The  Or- 
chids  represented  were  Yanda  tricolor,  Y.  suavis,  Cattleya  Mendelli, 
C.  MossisB  superba,  Zvgopetalum  Glayi.  Cattleya  intermedia,  Dendro- 
binm Wardiani^m,  Odontoglossums  cnspum,  Haiti,  and  triumphans. 
A  vote  of  thanks  Was  also  awarded  for  Oaontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anum,  with  a  large  brandling  spike  of  three  dozen  flowers. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for  three 
pots  of  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissuses ;  the  pots  were  6  inches  in  diameter, 
with  six  to  nine  bulbs,  and  bearing  ftom  twenty  to  thirty  large  rich 
yellow  blooms.  S«ch  handsome  little  specimens  are  rareiy  seen,  and 
their  value  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Xa  addition  to  the  awards  noted  above,  the  following  medals  and 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  exhibitors  named  : — ^A  silver- 
ffUt  Banksian  medal  and  the  first  prize  of  £6  to  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son, 
Cheshunt,  for  their  handsome  group  of  forced  Boses  in  pots ;  silver 
Banksian  medals  to  Mr.  C.  Noble  for  Clematises,  to  Mr.  Bumsey  for 
Bose  blooms,  to  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son  for  Narcissus  blooms,  to  Mr.  B.8. 
Williams  for  a  group  of  choice  Orchids,  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons 
for  Pelargonium  blooms,  and  to  Messrs.  Thomson  k  Son  of  Cloven- 
fords for  Orchid  flowers.  Bronze  Banksian  medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  A.  Waterer  for  a  group  of  Bhododendrons,  to  Mr.  C.  Bown 
for  a  collection  of  Azaleas,  and  to  Dr.  Patterson  for  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Orchid  flowers. 

Yotes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Thomson  k  Son  for  a 
nlant  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  for 
LiUum  Thompsonianum,  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Son  for  Chrysan- 
themum coronarium  Aurora,  to  Messrs.  Collins  k  Son  for  Anemone 
blooms,  to  Messrs.  Jackson  k  Son  for  Odontoglossum  sjMcies,  to  Mr. 
Z.  Stevens  for  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Stevensi,  and  to  Kr. 
Hooper  of  Bath  for  blooms  of  Bosee  and  Pansies. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  followmg  plants  >- 

Rose  White  Barotuu  (Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt).— -Blooms  large,  full, 
white,  snbsUntial,  very  faintly  tinged  with  pink  in  the  centre.  A 
handsome  variety. 

Narciaiui  incomparabilis  paUidui  Prineest  Maty  (Barr  k  Son).— 
Flower  very  large  ;  sepals  and  petals  broad,  pale  yellow,  nearly 
white ;  corona  very  wide,  rich  deep^vellow. 

CUnuUii  John  Brown  (Noble)  .-Slower  of  moderate  size,  eight  or 
nine  sepals,  rich  deep  purplish  blue.    Yery  free  and  effective. 

Scuticaria  Bodgaont  (Williams).  —  Leaves  terete,  curv^  12  to 
18  inches  long ;  the  flowers  with  narrow  sepals  and  petals,  yellow, 
heavily  blotched  or  barred  with  chocolate,  the  lip  large  pale  yellow 
with  manve  spots. 

Lycaite  Harrisona  oi&a.— Distinguished  from  the  species  by  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  pure  white,  the  lip  having  a  few  longitudinal 
streaks. 

Rote  MtrveiUe  de  Lgon  (Turner).— A  beautifnl  Bose  of  the  Mabel 
Morrison  type,  bnt  stouter  and  fuller,  white  tinted  blush.  Yery  deli- 
cate and  pretty. 

Azalea  Anttgone  (Turner) w— Flowers  double;  petals  broad,  white 
streaked  and  spotted  with  purple.    Yery  distinct  and  attractive. 


chocolate ;  the  petals  also  yellow,  with  smaller  spots  at  the  base : 
the  lip  roundish  acuminate,  shining  brown  edged  with  white. 

Ca£tUjfa  GatkeUiana  (Thomson)w-.A  beantafnl  Orchid,  with  large 
bluah-tinted  sepals  and  petals :  the  lip  fringed,  golden  yellow  in  the 
throat,  and  tipped  with  rich  crimson. 

AmarglUt  Addphus  Kent  (Veitch).— Flowers  extremely  neat  and 
symmetrical  in  form,  colour  intensely  rich  deep  velvety  scarlet.  One 
of  the  darkest  and  richest  varieties  in  cnltivatu)n. 

SciBRTivio  CoMMiTTES.— Mr.  LodcT  in  the  chair. 

Grqfied  Oomifer.-^iii*  Noble  sentia  sjpeoimen  ta  show  protnfaecani 
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erowth  prodnoed  at  the  pUoe  whare  Fioea  nabQIs  vu  gnfted  on 
the  hUtsc  F.  pectioata. 

Abiet  Nerdmanniana  Attacitd  bg  InttcU. — He  alio  seat  a  bough 
fiom  a  tree  terribly  inleetad  by  coooos,  to  nhioh  the  enllii  tna 
appeared  to  be  anocDmbing, 

LUitim  73i)i<uoiiuntnn.— Ur.  Q.  F.  Wilion  showed  ■  plant  hearing 
■eToral  ipikea  of  flowen,  which  h*Te  as  ;et  been  eomewhat  seMom 

SliBdedtndrimt. — Hr,  Botcawen  lent  lereral  epraja  of  Tariona 
forme,  all  hating  been  grown  in  the  open  air,  bnt  amongst  Fir  trees, 
which  Mr.  Llewelyn  obserred  coostitutee  an  excellent  protection — 
yix^  R.  Thomaoni,  B.  falgese,  a  pink  rarietj  of  Biborenm  introdao^d 
(ha  believed)  hj  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  a  white  aeedliag  of  much  beauty, 
and  Urs.  Towaebead  Boecawen.  Hr.  Llewelyn  brought  ont  blooms 
of  B.  arborsDm  albnm  or  Dchraceum  (?),  baTing  a  while  waij  csm- 
panulate  corolla,  very  slightly  spotted  with  bU^  the  foliage  haTinK 
an  ochraceons  tomeatnm  below.  Tbe  tree  ia  16  feet  in  height,  ^e 
also  exhibited  trnssea  of  R.  Thomaoni,  H.  oampanulatum,  R.  arhorenm, 
S.  Wallichii,  and  B.  uiTenm,  all  being  in  bloom  now  in  the  open  aii. 
He  observed  that  all  tbeee  would  have  been  over  at  this  time  bad 
not  the  hnda  been  held  back  by  tbe  cold  for  a  month  before  the 
March  (roet  began.  They  are  now  blooming  as  if  there,  hod  been  do 
froat. 

Jrwn  ifatietm^—'Dr,  ltatt«n  showed  a  apscdmen  of  this  plant  fonnd 
at  Folkestone,  a  new  looalitr ;  it  elsewhera  occurs  in  the  lale  of 
Wight  and  Penianoe.  The  leafotallu  are  mnch  largar  than  in  tha 
common  A.  mocalatuni,  and  the  arrow-shapid  blade  has  Tonnded 
lobes  at  tbe  base ;  it  also  prodnces  its  foliage  mnch  earlier  in  the 
year. 

J'rimula  flalior. — Mr.  Boulger  showed  variona  apecimena  of  this 
plant,  received  from  Mr.  Christie  of  Saffron  Walden,  deacribed  aa 
scentless,  bnt  have  a  marked  amell  of  Apricots.  Afler  a  coppice  had 
been  cnt  it  aHtears  to  ran  into  aeveral  monatrons  forms,  such  as 
taadatB,  Ac  Be  noted  tbat  single  flowem  appear  to  ariae  from 
lateral  points  on  the  rhizome,  while  the  pednncnlated  nmbel  appears 
to  be  more  terminoL  This  latter  form,  Mr.  Henslow  obeerved,  is  the 
one  borticnltnrista  now  aim  to  develope.at  the  same  time  snppreasiog 
the  isolated  flcweri.  Be  also  showed  a  aappoaad  hybrid  between 
P.  ofGcinalia  and  P.  elatior. 

PlanU  ExJiibiXtd. — Mr.  Lynch  abowed  the  tallowing  plants. — 
Cineraria  Wehbiana  from  the  Canair  Islee,  the  night-flowenng  white 
Nicatiaca  afHnia,  Tnlipa  BoreidOwl  from  Central  Aaia  ("Botanical 
Hsgaiine,"  1883,  No.  66B6). 

Bckroliiaa  in  FotiUe.—ISx.  A.  Stephen  Wilson  forwarded  tnbers 
diaeaaed,  and  aeveml  mlcroMopic  slides  of  preporatloBi  of  tba 
Sclerotia,  which  weie  forwarded  to  Mr.  Morray  for  examination  and 

Lbctitiib.— The  BaT.Oeoree  Henslow  Srst  called  attention  to  tbe 
largeaerieaofFtimnUsBzbiBitediOt  varioni  tine  spedei  sent  by  Hr. 
Llewelyn,  and  nnmerona  gronp*  of  crosses  of  Primroses  as  well  aa  of 
Anricnlaa  shown  by  the  National  Anticala  Bodety  and  other  borti- 
cultnrists.  He  described  tbe  peculiar  features  residing  in  Primula, 
Cyclamen,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  in  that  the  stamens  ars 
opposice  to  the  petals  instead  of  alternating  with  them,  Tbis  vio- 
lation of  tbe  law  of  alternation  was  explained  by  the  ordinary  sap- 
preasion  of  a  second  whorl  of  stamens.  Keit  tbe  dimorphic  condition 
was  described,  commonly  known  aa  pin-eyed  and  thrum-^yed, 


bnthw,  and  in  the  general  way  Uiey  yield  aatia&otory  retuma. 
Thev  have,  it  ia  true,  some  tronbleaome  inaect  enemies.  I  believe, 
on  the  whole,  the  Ooosehetry  ij  the  gfreater  infferer  from  these. 
Some  marbat  gardeners — a  few  even  in  Uia  London  anbnrbt — pnifue 
the  old  plan  of  putting  rows  of  Gooaeberriea  end  Curranta  aniongit 
ftnit  trees.  Space  is  thus  eoonoraUed,  bnt  I  think  this  is  open_  to 
objeotion,  because  it  may  lessen  the  amount  of  light  and  air  which 
the  bathes  obtain;  moreover,  varions  oiterpiUara  and  grubs  that 
ooenr  upon  &uit  trees  in  orchards,  &lling  froia  tbe  wind  and  other 
causes,  are  helped  to  ascend  by  tbe  buahea,  or  may  poasibly  feed  upon 
them  and  cau^e  farther  losaea. 

The  insects  tbat  infest  the  GooBsberrr  are  fewer  than  thote  that 
visit  the  Cnrrant,  and  froia  their  being  rather  conspicuous  they 
ought  not  to  prove  troublesome  where  the  bushes  are  c«rrfully 
watched  and  attended  to  at  those  periods  when  these  fbee  are  best 
dealt  with.  Qardeners  are  now  discorering  this  fact  by  experience, 
and  I  expect  in  the  years  to  cams  we  shall  not  hear  M.much  about 
the  Gooeebeny  caterpillar  as  we  bavu  in  the  past  There  are  two 
Gooseberry  caterpillars  about  which  we  have  frequent  reports,  and 
it  is  not  always  sscertainahle  to  which  tbe  complainant  refers,  which 
somewhat  interferes  with  our  calculations  conoerninj-  the  preva- 
lence of  the  two  species.  They  belong,  however,  to  entirely  distinct 
groups,  and  in  their  habits  they  are  rise  unlike.  We  may  take  first 
tha  caterpillar  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  (flg.  82),  named  in  Latio  from 
the  Uooseberry,  but  in  English  called  the  Currant  moth  as  well  as  the 
Gooseberry  muth.  I  find  the  caterpillars  are  more  partial  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former.  It  ia  by  no  means  eieluaively  ■  garden 
inseet;  the  entomologist  discovers  it,  often  to  his  annoyance  when 
seeking  choice  insects,  feeding  in  lauea  and  woods  upon  a  variety  of 
planla.  One  of  our  leading  entomologists  considers  its  natnral  food 
to  be  the  Blackthorn.  It  is  an  instance  of  a  spedes  taking  a  bjicy 
to  a  garden  plant,  and  occurring  upon  it  more  plentifully  in  alimited 
space  than  it  does  upon  tbe  pluita  thit  must  have  furnished  it  with 
food  ere  Ooosabervies  and  Currants  were  cultivated. 

The  Cloosaberry  moth  is  one  of  those  few  specie*  which  show  a 
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Mr.  Darwin  had  shown  to  be  co-related  to  cross-fertilisation.  Then 
the  symmetry  of  tbe  flower  was  explained,  and  bow  under  cultivation 
the  whorb  have  their  parts  increaaed  to  sixes,  sevens,  or  more  t4^e- 
tber,  greatly  enhancing  the  beauty  of  tbs  flower,  while  the  ooloni 
becomes  distributed  into  whole  or  selt-oolouring  and  laced-edged 
kinds.  Curious  malformations  occur  In  which  the  calyx  becomes 
coloured  and  produces  the  duplex  form,  or  it  maybe  partially  green 
as  well,  giving  rise  to  the  var.  Smaragdina,  or  pass  into  leaves,  when 
it  is  called  "  Jack  in  the  Green." 

The  lectnrer  next  invited  attention  to  some  new  forma  of  Narcissns 
exhibited  by  Hr.  Barr,  one  of  which,  Incomparahilis  pallidus  the 
Princess  Mary,  received  a  Grst-clase  certificate.  It  pouesaes  a 
remarkably  broad  yellow  cup  or  crown.  Leedsii,  Purity,  is  a  good 
white  form ;  while  Tncompatabilia  Harj  Read  Vincent  had  an 
entirely  orange  cap.  Fine  specimens  of  tbe  Hoop-Petticoat  Narcissus, 
or  CoihDlaria,  were  shown,  differing  from  ordinary  Narcissi  in  having 
"  daolinate  "  stamens  like  those  of  Amaryllis. 


TEE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  OUR  GARDEN 
CEOPS.— No.  3. 


manuals  of  all  eizas  many  housekeepers  experiment  in  makiikg  jams, 
and  waste  perhaps  nearly  aa  much  fruit  as  they  nse  in  numerous 
instances.  Some,  it  may  be,  will  associate  a  brisk  demand  for 
Qooaeberries  with  the  greater  abundance  of  champagne  (so-called), 
aa  in  this  age  of  luxury  it  hai  corne  to  be  the  oecaiional  beverage 
of  colliets,  so  we  are  told.  ExpWn  it  how  we  may,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  not  merely  plots,  bat  Adds,  planted  ont  with  these 


resemblance  in  colour  and  markings  between  the  matured  Insect 
and  the  oalerpillar.  White  is  the  ground  colour  of  the  wing*,  with 
streaks  of  yeUow  on  ttie  fore  wings,  and  nnmeroul  black  spots  upon 
all,  the  size  and  shape  varying  much.  Sluggish  in  flight,  the  moth 
flaps  about  the  garden  during  the  day,  or  reata  upon  walls,  so  during 
July  Uiey  may  be  easily  captured  and  killed,  the  removal  of  each 
female  meaning  the  destruction  of  probably  a  hundred  eggs  or  more. 
Mr.  Newmin  haa  told  n*  how  he  has  watched  them  i^inx  their 
eggs  one  by  one  npon  the  leaves  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Black  Cur- 
rant;  hut  though  this  is  their  more  common  practice,  the  (ggs  are 
also  placed  in  small  patchea,  as  I  have  observed.  Emerging  in  a 
few  wefis,  the  young  caterpillars  feed  until  the  commencement  of 
winter,  when  they  prepare  for  repose,  frequenUy  drawing  together 
a  leaf  or  two  with  silk,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tent.  But  they  alao 
rest,  especially  in  sheltered  pUces,  upon  the  twigs  of  their  food- 
plant  without  any  covering,  rarely  moving  all  the  winter.^  I  have 
seen  them  on  Gooseberry  bushes  near  London,  looking  quite  sooty 
towards  spring  from  the  effects  of  ihe  smoke.  This,  however,  may 
help  to  keep  thorn  warm  !  Occasionally  they  hide  themBelves  in 
empty  flower  pots,  amongst  the  stones  of  a  rockery,  and  so  forth. 
Afler  severe  frost  they  may  even  be  as  stiff  as  to  chink  like  little 
atones  if  shaken  in  a  jar,  and  yet  revive  to  feed  up  throi^b  April 
and  May,  aa  is  their  habit,  changing  to  chrysalis  early  in  June. 

Tbeee  caterpillars  attain  a  larger  siie  than  do  the  pssndo-cater- 
pillai*  or  grubs  of  the  Gooseberry  aawfly,  which  have  also  twelve 
snoker-like  legs,  beaida  the  six  homy  legs  near  the  head.  In 
A.  gTOBBulariata  there  are  bnt  ten  altogether.  The  head  and  legs 
are  blaok,  the  body  a  creamy  whits,  hut  with  conapicuons  stnpes  of 
orange  or  red,  and  black  spots  of  vaiiona  siias  here  and  there 
ronning  into  each  other.  If  alarmed  while  feeding  they  doable  op 
and  drop  by  a  thread,  henoe  it  ia  not  difficult  to  eliake  them  off  the 
hushe*  and  saeure  them.  Mr.  Wood  remarks  that  gentle  taps  are 
bettor  than  violent  ones,  because  a  sadden  shake  will  brio^  down  a 
party,  when  many  will  escape  while  soma  are  being  Mixed  and 
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killed.  But  it  is  better  to  ayoid  harin^  to  remoTe  the  Urge  cater- 
pillara  thus  bj  dealing  with  them  |>reyioaaly  ai  javenilefl.  Should 
stray  ones  have  been  allowed  to  become  chrysalids,  they  may  be 
detected  upon  the  twigs  or  branches  by  their  bands  of  black  and 
yellow. 

>'ow  there  is  not  a  single  caterpillar  upon  the  Gooseberry  in  the 
early  summer  that  has  not  previously  fed  upon  its  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  and  if  the  insects  were  more  generally  searched  for  then 
there  would  be  little  trouble  from  them  during  the  ensuing  season. 
One  gentleman,  a  naturalist  rather  than  a  gardener,  has  proposed 
the  removal  of  all  the  leaves  about  September,  whereby  the  new 
brood  would  be  killed  or  starved.  This  is,  however,  an  extreme 
measure.  When  the  bushes  are  pruned  caterpillars  mav  be  found 
and  destroyed ;  they  may  also  be  Killed  by  the  application  of  dry 
sulphur,  quicklime,  v  soot  The  best  time  for  this  process  would 
be  when  the  bushes  are  moistened  by  dew.  Syringing  with  a 
solution  of  soap  or  with  some  soapy  compound  is  serviceable.  And 
as  it  has  been  thought  part  of  the  brood  winter  upon  the  earth,  or 
just  below  the  suruce  (although  I  have  seldom  so  oiscovered  them), 
forking  round  the  bushes  and  manuriog  may  be  of  use. 

Reserving  until  our  next  article  a  notice  of  the  Gooseberry  saw- 
fly,  I  add  a  brief  history  of  another  Lepidopterous  insect,  the  cater- 
pillar of  which  feeds  upon  the  Gooseberry.  This  is  a  *'  looper," 
like  the  species  just  described ;  in  crawling,  the  fore  and  hina  legs 
move  in  turn,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  boidy  is  bent  into  a  loop ; 
and  from  this  habit  occurring  amongst  a  large  group  they  have  also 
been  called  ''  geometers,"  or  ground-measurers,  the  regularity  of 
their  locomotion  being  thus  peculiar.  Not  sufficieotly  abundant  to 
be  injurious,  the  caterpillar  of  the  Y-moth  (Halia  wavaria)  never- 
theless occurs  in  most  parts  of  England  in  the  Goosebenr  during 
the  autumn.  It  never  attains  to  half  the  siae  of  the  preceding,  but 
is  a  little  slim  caterpillar,  greenish  or  buff-coloured,  freckled  with 
black  warts.  The  moth  flies  in  July.  This  is  grey  with  a  sUvery 
gloss,  a  few  black  and  white  markings,  and  some  very  distinct  deep 
brown  spots  near  the  tip  of  the  wings,  one  of  whidi  ia  supposed  to 
resemble  the  letter  Y. — ^£mtomoi<ooi8t. 


GARDENEBS  AND  GARDENING. 

GAKDBiriNa  ia  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  most 
elevating  of  pnnnits.  It  is  a  pursuit  that  many  people  take  great 
pleasure  and  pride  in  following,  either  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
livelihood  or  as  recreation.  Although  gardening  has  been  practised 
since  the  creation  of  man,  and  deservedly  held  in  high  repute,  it 
has,  undoubtedly,  made  the  greatest  strides  during  the  last  half 
century.  Gardening  is  now  quite  different  from  what  it  used  to 
be  even  thirty  years  ago.  The  very  prominent  poaition  it  has 
now  attained  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  cultivation 
under  glass.  The  number  of  glass  houses  erected  during  the  last 
half  century  is  enormous,  and  the  faahion  is  for  everyone  who 
can  afford  it  to  have  one  or  more  of  such  structures.  In  some 
instances  I  am  afraid  it  has  rather  brought  gardening  and 
gardeners  more  into  diarepnte  than  otherwise.  It  frequently 
happena  that  the  houses  erected  have  been  added  without  addi- 
tional help  being  given,  consequently  something  is  neglected,  or, 
at  least,  does  not  have  that  attention  and  care  which  is  essential 
to  aU  who  attempt  gardening  if  they  wish  to  do  themselves  and 
their  calling  any  credit.  Moreover,  some  gardeners  pay  more 
attention  to  the  glass  atructures  than  to  anything  else ;  others, 
again,  care  very  little  for  the  houses.  But  it  is  far  wiser  for 
a  gardener  to  divide  the  time  at  his  disposal  to  every  depart- 
ment alike.  Of  course,  as  all  practical  gardeners  know,  there  are 
some  things  that  require,  and  must  have,  more  attention  than 
others.  ¥rhat  I  wish  to  impress  more  particularly  in  not  to  make 
too  great  a  "  hobby  "  of  a  few  things  and  neglect  others  on  their 
account  Again,  Uie  buildings  and  arrangements,  especially  in 
regard  to  heating,  are  often  very  unsuitable  for  the  purposes 
intended.  In  some  instances  they  are  built  merely  to  make  a  showy 
appearance,  and  sometimes  witiiont  any  reference  being  made  to 
the  gardener,  in  others  more  to  utilise  space  and  material  at  com- 
mand. And  lastly,  the  produce  of  gtfdeos  is  often  compared,  not 
considering  perhaps  that  in  one  of  the  cases  there  are  specially 
built  houses  well  adapted  for  the  purposes. 

Another  very  important  addition  within  recent  years,  and  one 
which,  if  it  has  helped  to  bring  gardening  more  to  the  front,  baa 
added  also  to  the  gardeners'  duties — t.^.,  the  bedding-out  system. 
The  evil  is  when  thousands  of  these  bedding  plants  have  to  be 
grown  by  inadequate  means.  Moreover,  this  style  of  gardening  is 
often  far  too  extensively  practised.  I  would,  therefore,  say  to  all, 
Do  not  attempt  what  you  know  you  cannot  do  aa  it  should  be  done, 
and  what  you  do  attempt  do  well. 

Again,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  most  important  additions  to 
gardening,  ia  the  large  collection  of  Oonifan  we  now  have  to 


select  from  for  the  embellishment  of  lawns,  parks,  and  shrub- 
beries. Either  for  grouping  or  as  single  specimens  they  are  nn- 
rif  ailed.  The  smaller-growing  kindi  are  grand  too,  and  may  be 
used  effectively  in  many  ways. 

As  to  gardeners,  they  are,  or  at  leaat  are  supposed  to  be,  a 
wonderful  class  of  men  if  the  multiplicity  of  things  they  are 
expected  to  do  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  garden  is  any 
criterion  to  judge  by.  Gardeners  have  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments to  contend  with,  even  their  own  families  often  prove 
an  obstacle  to  them.  It  is,  however,  a  consolation  to  know  thai 
this  is  not  always  so ;  nevertheless,  it  ia  a  well-known  Ud  that 
the  nou-family  man  has  the  advantage.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
<<  That  the  life  of  a  gardener  is  one  series  of  difficulties,  many  of 
these  to  be  conquered,  others  apparently  unconquerable."  And 
again,  "That  disappointment  is  our  daily  fare,  and  without  doubt 
that  fare  is  good  for  us  if  we  do  not  have  too  much  of  it"  And 
finally,  ''That  professional  gardeners  are  often  Uunted  for  not 
recording  their  failures,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nuuiy 
have  to  serve  non-professional  masters  who  are  not  eothnnaatic 
learners,  and  have  no  sympathv  with  failures,"  though  it  is  well 
known  that  failures  are  essential  to  success.  Doubtless,  as  in  other 
callinga,  there  are  good  and  bad  gardeners,  and  some  perhi^ta 
occupying  good  pontions,  with  the  best  of  housea  and  almost 
everything  wished-for  at  their  command,  and,  taking  all  thinga 
into  consideration,  not  so  successful  as  others  with  inadeooata 
means.  Indeed,  gardeners  having  suitable  houses  for  everything 
are  very  fortunate,  for  in  most  plaoea  something  is  not  just  aa 
would  be  wished.  I  may  here  observe  that  my  ideas  are  quite 
contrary  to  those  who  say  a  good  man  ia  aure  aooner  or  later  to 
meet  with  a  good  appointment  Influence,  poaition,  and  oppor- 
tunity are  the  gardener*a  best  friends.  Men  lacking  these  requisitaa, 
be  they  good  or  bad,  stand  a  poor  chanoe  of  suocesa.  Hence  the 
most  deserving  are  not  always  the  most  fortunate,  in  fact  the 
reverse  is  often  the  ease. 

Gardening  having  made  great  progress,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  Have  gardeners  made  equal  progress  ?  Have  they  intel- 
lectually and  financially  advanced  with  Uie  times  ?  Intellectually 
I  think  I  may  say  that  they  are  well  in  advance.  Financially  I 
cannot  speak  so  favourably.  Taking  into  consideration  the  intel- 
ligence tney  are  supposed  to  possess,  and  the  high  moral  charaotera 
and  attainments  required,  I  must  say  that  on  the  whole  their 
services  do  not  meet  with  that  appreciation  and  encouragement 
they  deserve.  However,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  whoaa 
services  are  well  remunerated  and  appreciated. 

Having  now  stated  a  f^w  thoughta  on  this  anbject,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  by  many  that  gardening  as  a  business,  dearly 
as  many,  if  not  all  of  ui,  have  it  at  heart,  is  not  so  very  de- 
sirable. However,  as  nothing  worth  the  attainment  is  to  be  had 
without  a  little  trouble,  I  trust  the  few  remarks  offered  may  not 
in  any  way  discourage  any  young  gardener,  but  rather  stimulate 
him  to  further  exertions.  Consequently  to  all  young  gardeners  I 
say.  Persevere.  Indeed,  to  be  successful  in  any  occupation  a 
person  must  be  assiduous.  The  successful  man  is  he  who  ia 
diligent  and  painstaking,  and  one  who  pays  the  greatest  attention 
to  every  little  detail  in  whatever  he  takes  in  hand.  To  inattention 
and  impatience  may  be  traced  many  failures.  It  is  only  by  attend- 
ing to  little  things  that  people  are  successful. 

Another,  and  a  very  important  requisite,  is  deciaion  of  character, 
without  which  a  person  will  miserably  fail  in  any  undertaking. 
Through  indecision  and  procrastination  many  promising  young 
men  have  totally  failed.  To  the  same  source  many  failures  in 
gardening  may  be  attributed.  Let  nothing  connectiKl  with  horti- 
culture ht  breath  your  notice.  Devote  all  your  spare  time  to 
improvement  Depend  upon  it  nothing  comes  or  is  to  be  gained 
by  wiahing.  In  short,  do  all  you  can  to  merit  success.  Gardening 
prospects  are  certainly  not  so  bright  aa  we  would  wish  them  at 
the  present  time,  agricultural  depression  in  some  instances  having 
necessitated  retrenchment,  but  doubtless  there  is  a  brighter 
prospect  and  a  better  future.—  J.  Richardson,  Oalverton  HaU^ 
ribtti. — (^Abridged  from  a  Paper  read  at  a  Qardenert'  Meeting,) 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
Apbil  25th. 

Thk  second  Spring  Show  of  the  present  year  was  held  last 
Wednesday,  the  exhibits  occupying  a  good  portion  of  the  conser- 
vatory, in  addition  to  the  corriaor.  which  was  filled.  The  competition 
was  not  very  keen  in  any  of  the  classes,  but  the  misoellaneouB  planta 
and  groups  staged  by  amateurs  and  nurserymen  were  a  great 
feature  as  usual  Altogether  a  very  bright  and  agreeable  effect  was 
produced. 

SUne  and  GreeHkcute  Planttj—lL  beautiful  bank  of  healthy  planta 
was  formed  by  the  exhibitors  in  these  classes.  In  the  open  class  for 
twelve  Messa.  B.  Peed  A  Bon,  Streatham,  were  fiiat  with  handsome 
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plants  of  moderate  size,  but  very  well  grown,  the  Azaleas  being 
particularly  good,  Apollon  (white),  Sng^nie  Mazel,  Jean  Yervaene, 
and  Comtesse  de  Vlandres  being  the  Tarieties.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  Looisa  Ladj  Goldsmid,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Begent's  Park, 
followed  oloselj,  Hibbertia  Beedi,  Lencopogoa  Bichei,and  Adenandra 
f ragrans  being  very  well  flowered.  Hr.  B..  James,  Castle  Narserj, 
Norwood^  was  a  very^  good  third,  his  plants  comprising  Dendrobium 
nobile  with  about  six  dozen  large  flowers,  Anthnriam  Andreannm 
with  six  large  soikes,  and  Erica  affinis  Terr  healthy.  Mr.  H.  EasoD, 
gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  North  Hill,  Higbgate,  was  adjudged  a 
certificate  for  fair  collection. 

^tirtcii/<u.~FiTe  good  coUectionB  of  a  dozen  Auriculas  were  staged 
in  the  open  class.    Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbonrne,  Esq., 


Charrington,  a  green-edge  seedling  with  ten  pips;  and  Spalding's 
Blackbird.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  close  second  with  healthy 
plants ;  Kr.  E.  Pohlman,  Parkinson  Lane,  Halifax,  and  Mr.  J.  Collier, 
gardener  to  B.  E.  Penson,  Esq.,  Dinham  House,  Ludlow,  being  eqnal 
thirds. 

Amaryllitet.—'FoT  six  plants  Mr.  H.  Baxter,  gardener  to  W.  S. 
Parker,  Esq..  White  Lodge,  East  Bamet,  was  placed  first  with  good 
spedmens  of  Madame  Patty,  W.  S.  Parker,  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Olga,  Alexandra,  and  Percival.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H. 
Little,  Esq.,  HUlingdon,  was  second  with  plants  nearly  equal  to  the 
former  in  merit. 

Pelarffonivmt, — ^In  the  open  class  for  nine  Show  Pelargoniums  Mr 
C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  showing  remarkably  good 
plants,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  fieely  flowered,  the  blooms  being  very 
fresh,  largOf  &Qd  richly'  coloured.  The  varieties  were  La  Patrie, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Joe,  Delicata,  Sappho,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Duchesse  de  Momy,  Yenus,  and  Lady  Isabel. 

Cinerarias, — Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  was 
placed  first  for  nine  Cinerarias,  and  staged  a  beautiful  collection,  the 
blooms  of  great  size,  substance,  and  deeply  coloured.  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  second  with  very  dwarf  compact  plants,  but  the  flowers  mnch 
smaller  than  the  preceding. 

AzaUai.—^T,  B.  Battv,  gardener  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo, 
Brdenham,  was  first  with  a  collection  of  six  Azaleas  in  the  amateurs' 
class,  his  plants  being  well-trainfed  pyramids  abundantly  flowered. 
Mr.  G-.  Wheeler  was  second  with  smaller  and  less  formal  specimens, 
Mr.  Wi^rins  being  third.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  in  the  nurserymen's 
class  witn  well-bloomed  plants:  Messrs.  B.  Peed  A  Bon  secoud  with 
globular  specimens  a  mass  of  flower ;  and  Mr.  H.  James  was  third 
with  smaller  examples. 

Hardy  Plant*. — Messrs.  J.  Carter  A  Co.,  High  Holbom,  were  ad- 
judged chief  honours  for  twelve  hardy  plants,  comprising  neat  ex- 
amples of  Symphytum  officinale  vanegatum^  Primula  cortnsoides 
amoena,  Iris  pumila  azurea,  Aubrietia  Campbelli,  Primula  viscosa,  and 
others.  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penllergare,  Swansea,  was  a  good 
second,  Narcissus  triandnu,  Bannnculus  amplexicanlis,  and  Anemone 
Bobinsoniana  being  very  notable. 

JRoiti. — Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  nine  Boses  m  pots,  their  plants  being  extremely  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. The  varieties  were  Anna  Alexieff,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Edouard 
Morren,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Celine  Foresder, 
Magna  Charta,  Madame  Lacharme,  and  La  France. 

Only  one  collection  of  twelve  Bhododendrons  was  staged,  for 
which  Messrs.  H.  Lane  ft  Son,  Great  Berkbampstead,  were  awarded 
the  first  prize,  their  plants  being  well  flowered  and  healthy. 

MiscBLLANBOUS. — ^A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  for  a  group  of  choice  Orchids  similar  to 
that  shown  at  Kensington  on  the  previous  day  ,together  with  some 
fine  Amaryllises  and  excellent  Cyclamens.  A  large  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wiggins  for  a  large  group  of  Cyclamens  exceedingly 
well  grown,  the  flowers  numerous,  symmetrically  formed,  and  richly 
coloured.  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  a  pretty  group  of  Alpine  Auriculas, 
comprising  some  of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  Edward  Pohlman  also 
had  a  collection  of  laced  and  shaded  Alpine  Auriculas.  A  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  <b  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  group  of 
Boses  in  pots  bearing  some  handsome  blooms.  A  large  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  for  eight  boxes  of 
beautiful  Boee  blooms.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to  Hr.  H.  Hooper, 
Bath,  for  stands  of  Pansies  and  Bose  blooms. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  A  Sons.  Chelsea,  had  a  group  of  new  Amaryllises, 
comprising  most  of  those  snovrn  at  Kensington  on  the  previous  day. 
Messrs.  Biobert  Yeitch  A  Son,  Exeter,  sent  flowers  of  Bhododendron 
gloxiniseflora,  very  distinct,  neat  in  form,  of  moderate  size,  white, 
with  a  few  purple  dots,  the  trusses  compact.  They  also  sent  plants  of 
B.  ezoniensis  verv  free.  A  large  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  A  Sons,  Swanler,  for  cut  blooms  of  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  and  plants  of  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  Aurora. 
A  small  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  Capt. 


A.  Patton,  Alpha  House,  Begent's  Park,  for  a  beautiful  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  comprising  Narcissuses,  Primulas,  Fritillarias,  MuscariQ, 
and  otiiers,  with  a  back  row  of  Dielytras  and  Begonia  semperflorens 
grandiflora,  the  margin  being  small  Pterises  and  Isolepis.  The  general 
arrangement  of  this  group  was  most  pleasing  and  tasteful.  A  small 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  A  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Gk&rden.  for  a  very  extensive  collection  of  Narcissuses  and  other 
hardy  flowers.  A  silver  medal  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  C.  Noble  for 
a  handsome  group  of  Clematises,  and  a  siniilar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Cutbush  A  Son,  Highgate,  for  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Azalea  mollis  varieties,  with  Statices  and  other  plants.  Messrs. 
Collins  Bros.  A  Gabriel  sent  a  collection  of  Giant  Banunculns  flowers 
and  Anemone  blooms. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 

(^Continued  from  page  323.) 

In  the  following  notes  the  figures  1,  S,  and  S  indicate  fint  early,  seoonA  early, 
and  lata  varieties ;  the  months  the  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asterisks  those 
varieties  that  are  considered  the  best  for  market  pniposes  by  the  respective 
cultiTatora. 

IBBLAND. 

Armagh. — 1.  Middle  of  February,  soil  permitting.  Ashleaf, 
Yeitch's  and  Bivers'  varieties,  ^Flounder,  ^American  Bose,  and  *Ctim- 
berland  Kidney.  Soil. — Medium,  but  in  many  parts  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood heavy.  2.  End  of  March  and  early  in  April.  ^Taylor's 
Fortvfold,  *Early  Cruffie,  Dalmahov,  and  Walker's  BegenL  8.  Be- 
ginning of  April.  ^Scotch  Champfon,  *Skerry  Blue,  the  Bock,  and 
*Magnnm  Bonum.  Manures  and  Application. — ^We  chiefly  use  good 
farmyard  manure  from  25  to  80  tons  per  acre.  Have  tried  artificial 
manure  extensively,  but  prefer  the  former.  It  is  sometimes  ploughed 
in  during  autnmn,  but  more  frequently  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drill  at  planting.  Our  soil  is  a  stiffish  loam  and  difficult  to  work. 
General  Culture. — Our  system  of  culture  is  that  usually  adopted  in 
field  cultivation,  frequently  running  through  the  growing  crop  with 
the  gprubber,  and  landing  up  with  the  plough.  We  have  had  such  a 
deluge  of  rain  in  this  part  lor  the  past  few  seasons  we  find  it  difficult 
to  get  anything  done  with  the  crop  where  land  is  heavy. — W.  Allav, 
BrotonUfw  Soute  Gardent,  Lurgan. 


Cablow. — 1.  November.  Old  Ashleaf  and  *Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Soil. — Medium  on  south  border.  I  spread  the  manure  on  the  ground, 
dig  it  in,  and  plant  the  tubers  6  inches  deep,  giving  a  light  covering  of 
stable  manure.  2.  February.  Bed  Bog  Scotch,  Kemp,  and  *£arly 
Oxford.  SolL — Heavy.  8.  March.  *Magnum  Bonum  and  *Scotca 
Champion.  Manures  and  Application.  —  Manure  light  from  the 
stables.  I  prefer  trenching  and  light  manure  for  Potatoes ;  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  disease. — John  Sbwbll,  BalHn  Temple,  TuUow, 


Clarb. — 1.  1st  of  February,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
*Boyal  Ashleaf  Kidney,  best  nere  for  market  first  crop,  and  stands 
spring  frost  best ;  and  Early  Bose.  Soil. — Light  loam.  2.  Middle  of 
March.  ^Paterspn's  Victoria,  the  best  for  table ;  and  Schoolmaster. 
Soil. — ^Heavy  retentive  loam.  8.  End  of  March.  ^Champion  and 
Magnum  Bonum.  Manures  and  Application. — Stable  manure  applied 
in  November.  General  Culture. — ^The  soil  here,  being  a  retentive 
loam  and  not  such  as  we  should  choose  for  Potatoes,  I  have  adopted 
a  system  of  tillage  practised  in  the  north.  I  cast  the  manure  over  the 
soil  in  November,  and  mark  out  in  beds  8^  feet  wide,  l^-feet  furrows, 
casting  the  furrows  over  the  beds  to  the  depth  of  12  or  18  inches. 
The  furrows  carry  off  Uie  surface  water,  and  cause  the  beds  to  be 
sweet  during  winter.  In  dry  weather  in  spring  it  is  dug  down  and 
the  Potatoes  planted  in  drills  without  manure.— Wh.  WiLSOir,  The 
Gardens,  Dromoland  Castle,  Neufmarket-on-Fergtu, 


Cork. — February.  Bivers*  Boyal  Ashleaf,  ^Gloucestershire  Kidney, 
and  Mona's  Pride.  Soil. — Medium.  2.  March.  Early  Dalmahoy, 
'Grampian,  and  Fox's  Seedling.  8.  April.  *Magnum  Bonum, 
*Scotch  Champion,  and  Paterson*s  Victoria.  Manures  and  Applica- 
tion.— Gk>od  stable  manure  and  soot  dug  in  and  thrown  up  as  rough 
as  convenient  in  November.  I  have  also  used  burnt  earth,  wood,  Ac. 
with  good  results  as  a  top-dressing  before  earthing  up.  General 
Culture. — I  always  prefer  planting  in  drills  made  with  the  spade. 
When  planted  with  a  dibber  I  have  of  ten  found  the  Potatoes  come  up 
uneven. — John  Woolford,  Gardener  to  Earl  of  Bandon,  Oasue 
Bernard,  Bandon» 

Down.— 1.  Last  week  in  February.  Old  Ashleaf,  Early  Bose,  and 
Snowflake.  Soil. — Light  loam.  2.  Last  week  in  February  if  the 
ground  is  dry  enough ;  if  not,  as  soon  as  possible  after.  Fortrfolds, 
Schoolmaster,  and  Beauts.  8.  Planted  about  the  last  week  in  March. 
*Scotch  Champions,  fSkerry  Blue,  and  *Patenon's  Victoria.  Manures 
and  Application.— Half  farmyard  manure  with  2^  cwts.  each  of  bon^ 
dust  and  guano  mixed.  General  Culture. — ^We  grow  but  few  Potatoes 
in  the  gudens  here,  as  we  have  to  supply  the  kitchen  for  about 
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three  months  only.  We  find  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney,  SchoolmaBter, 
For^fold,  Snowflkke,  und  Ghampione  the  best  liked.  This  is  about 
the  best  Potato  locality  I  am  acquainted  with,  eTen  in  the  most 
adverse  season.  In  the  home  farm  abont  6  aores  are  grown  annn- 
allj,  principallj  Champions,  and  they  turn  out  from  10  tons  in  a  bad 
season  to  12  tons  in  a  good  season.  They  are  planted  in  drills  abont 
28  inches  apart  and  U  inches  between  the  sets.  In  the  line  of  manure 
they  receive  about  2^  cwts.  of  bonedust,  2jk  cwts.  guano,  and  half 
farmyard  manure  to  the  acre.— Thomas  By  ah,  Gardener  to  Eat  I 
Annetky^  CtutUweUan, 


'.— 1 .  As  early  in  the  season  as  the  weather  permits.    Jann« 
arr,  or  early  in  March.    ♦Veitch's  Ashleaf  Kidney.    Boil. 


Galwat. 

ary,  Februai  ^ 

— ^Light  sandy  loam.  8.  As  early  in  tbo  season  as  the  weather  per- 
mits—^January,  February,  or  early  in  March.  "^Champion,  Magnum 
Bonum.  and  Schoolmaster.  Soil. — Mostly  reclaimed  bog  land  for  the 
Champions,  which  do  well.  High-Iyiog  loamy  soil  for  Magnum 
Bonnms,  otherwise  thev  would  not  be  eatable.  Manures  and  Appli- 
cation.— Half  farmyard  manure  only  partly  decayed,  and  half  guano 
with  superphosphate  mixed.  General  Culture. — Ashleaf  Kidneys  are 
planted  whole,  2  feet  apart  in  the  drills  and  1  foot  from  set  to  set,  in 
ground  manured  for  the  previous  crop,  with  a  small  shovelful  of 
burnt  ashes  and  leaf  mould  over  each  set.  Champions  are  planted 
8  feet  apart  and  18  4nche9  between  the  sets  ;  the  manure  spread  in 
bottom  of  the  drills  and  the  artificial  manure  dnsted  over  the  sets, 
which  are  cut,  but  not  too  small,  and  plantttd  and  covered^  but  not 
too  heavily  at  first.  They  afterwards  receive  two  earthings  and 
yield  heavy  crops.  Magnum  Bonum  is  the  best  spring  Potato  with 
us. — Jambs  Garkiir,  Kykmore  Cattle, 

KiLDARK.^!.  February.  Ashleaf.  Soil.->Medinm.  2.  Coldstream. 
8.  Maroh.  Victoria.  Magnum  Bonum,  ^Champion.  General  Culture. 
•»The  land  is  ploughed  and  the  Pototoes  planted  in  drills  8  feet  apart, 
10  inches  in  the  drill :  Champions,  12  inches.  Manure  is  placed  over 
the  sets.  The  ground  is  grubbed  three  times,  and  the  Potatoes  eartbed- 
np  as  early  as  possible.  Farmyard  manure  is  employed. — J.  Andbiu 
BON,  PalmerUowHf  Straffan, 

King's  CotTNTT.— 1.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February, 
weather  and  condition  of  soil  being  favourable.  *Ashleaf  Yeitch's 
Improved,  *Beauty  of  Hebron,  Snowflake,  and  *£arly  Rose.  Soil. — 
Medium.  2.  Middle  of  Maroh.  *  Yorkshire  Hero,  ^Schoolmaster.  Dal- 
mahoy,  and  "^Porter's  Excelsior.  Soil.— Heavy  clay  subsoil.  8.  £nd  of 
Maroh.  *Magnum  Bonum,  Patenon's  Victoria,  and  ^Scotch  Cham- 
pion. Manures  and  Application. — I  have  tried  different  methods  of 
applying  manure,  and  have  invariably  found  the  most  satisfactory 
results  from  ground  which  received  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure 
in  the  autumn,  it  being  then  thrown  into  rough  ridges  until  planting 
time  arrives,  the  soil  here  being  wet  and  heavy,  ueneral  Culture. — 
Defer  nlantins  until  the  ground  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive 
the  tuDers,  allowing  plenty  of  room.  Overcrowding  is  a  great  evil 
in  the  culture  of  the  rotate.  I  do  not  earth  up  my  Potatoes  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  when  the  stems  are  about  6  or  7  inches  high  I 
have  the  ground  between  the  rows  forked  over,  and  only  slightly 
inclined  against  the  stems  on  each  side  as  the  work  proceeds.  The 
space  between  the  rows  of  early  varieties  is  then  covered  2  or  8  inches 
deep  with  short  grass  mowings. — I.  J.  Hart,  Birr  Ca$iU  Gardens, 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Artifioial  Manure*,    Gborobs  Villi.    London :  Longman  k  Co- 

This,  the  second  edition  of  a  work  famous  in  France  and  Americs* 
but  less  known  in  this  country,  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Vincennes  some  yean  ago  by  M.  Georges  Ville,  and  embodies  the 
results  of  Uiat  gentleman's  experiments  at  the  place  named.  The 
work  is  characteristically  French — ^that  is  to  say,  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm appean  on  every  page.  It  has  been  said  that  nothing 
wortli  having  can  bo  gained  without  enthusiasm.  This  may  be  so 
far  true,  but  when  it  acts  like  a  runaway  horse  it  is  apt  to  take  its 
•victims  too  &r,  and  this,  eepeoially  in  experimental  seience,  has 
serious  drawbacks.  Possibly  our  prejudices  may  influence  ns,  but 
an  idea  has  taken  possession  of  us  that  the  pre-eminently  English 
quality  of  the  power  to  plod,  plod  on  over  mountains  of  difficulty, 
no  matter  how  steep  the  path,  and  over  quagmires  however 
treacherous,  is  less  apt  to  mislead  either  the  plodder  or  his  disciples. 
M.  Ville  thinks  that  though  artificial  manures  are  more  extensively 
nsed  in  England,  Frenchmen  are  better  acquainted  with  their  action. 
Taking  ViUe  himself  as  an  authority  on  the  s'ate  of  knowledge 
among  French  cultivaton  of  the  soil,  we  think  our  countrymen 
will  stand  a  comparison  with  favourable  results.  Indeed,  one 
cannot  unbiassedly  read  through  the  enormous  amount  of  collected 
information  of  experiments  in  scientific  agricidture  by  Meesra. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  earnest  worken, 
witibout  feeling  that  it  is  indeed  the  English  who  know  far  most 
en  the  very  subject  Ville  imagines  us  to  be  not  well  informed ; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  knoidedge  gained  on  our  side  the  Channel 
is  of  a  real,  soUd,  if  of  a  somewhat  doubting  kind,  and  not  a  wiU-o*- 


the-wiH*  Vwn  of  enthusiasm,  which,  we  may  sty  frankly,  is  Tery 

characteristic  of  the  book  before  ns.  .         

M.  ViUe  is  the  friend  of  the  farmer.  This  is  appMwit  in  the  very 
preface.  There  is  a  table  inserted  there  to  show  that  farmen  pay 
12*.  per  cwt.  for  manure,  the  materials  of  which  cost  no  more  than 
8*.  6J<i,  and  which  farmera  might  have  for  7*.  ^d,  if  they  would 
form  themselves  into  co-operative  societies  or  mutual  supply  associa- 
tions. Manufacturers  wUl  thank  neither  M.  VUle  nor  ns  for  the 
idea,  but  it  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  well  worth  considering. 

The  author  (against  the  world)  is  fully  convinced  of  the  power  of 
certain  plants— the  Sugarcane  and  memWs  of  the  I^guminosa  tot 
instance— to  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  This  is  proved 
by  logie  instead  of  by  identiAc  tesU.  We  are  shown  that  certain 
crops  contain  much  more  nitrogen  than  is  applied  to  them ;  that  the 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  supplied  from  the  air  cannot  account  for 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  increase,  and  are  asked  to  connder  this 
S8  proof  that  the  increase  has  been  assimilated  from  the  air  in  the 
form  of  firee  nitrogen.  This  is  enthusiasm  and  not  science.  We 
can  discover  nothing  to  show  that  M.  Ville  has  considered  it  neoes* 
sary  to  ascertain  whether  the  nitrogen  always  present  in  the  organic 
remains  of  every  soil  has  suffered  diminution.  Had  this  been  done 
we  imagine  that  even  M.  Ville  himself  would  have  doubted. 

Our  author  ii  n'>t,  it  appean  from  the  following,  ^uite  sore  of  his 
own  assertion.  He  proposes  that  £  100,000,  intemaUonally  collected, 
should  be  offered  as  a  prise  for  a  method  of  converting  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  into  an  assimilable  compound,  and  offiers  to  head 
the  list  with  £40.  Very  good.  But  if  Peas,  Besn^  Clover,  Lucerne, 
&c.,  already  do  so,  and  for  nothing— nay,  give  us  the  richest  of  foods 
bemdes,  the  problem  hai  been  solved !  Why  then  the  £100,000  ? 
Ammonia  sulphate  at  Id,  per  lb.,  we  are  told^  means  cheap  bread 
and  cheap  meat ;  but  if  Glover  and  Beans  assimilate  free  nitrogeii, 
wiy  not  cheap  meat  now  ?  If  such  feeding  secures  manure  ri^  in 
nitrogen  and  ttie  Clover  remains  furnish  more,  why  not  cheap  bread 
now?  These  questions  M.  Ville  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
answering. 

It  ii  when  theories  are  left  behind  for  what  actual  experiments 
hare  proved  that  Uie  teachings  of  Ville  become  of  value  as  tihe 
common  property  of  mankind.  Experimenting  at  Vincennes  with 
chemical  manures,  it  was  found  that  a  liberal  application  of  mineral 
manures  on  a  soil  unusually  deficient  in  the  mineral  food  ofplants, 
without  nitrogenous  msnures  gave  18  bushels  per  acre,  with  no 
manuro  at  all  the  yield  was  only  12.  When  nitrogenous  msnure 
alone  was  given  22  bushels  was  tbe  reault ;  but  when  the  two  were 
combined,  50 j^  bushels  was  the  amount  of  ^in  per  acre.  This 
experiment  is  illustrated  with  a  diagram  which  shows  at  a  glance 
oven  more  decidedly  than  figures  do  the  difference  between  the 
samples. 

In  another  experiment  at  Champagne  32  tons  of  manure  gave 
14  bushels,  but  what  Ville  calls  normal  manure  gave  86.  On  a 
sandy  soil,  which  without  manure  at  all  save  only  2}  bushels,  snd 
with  16  tons  of  farmyard  manure  8f,  chemical  manure  gave  31 
bushels  per  acre.  An  instance  is  given  when  in  Italy  on  poorlsnd 
a  larg^  quantity  of  manure  gave  from  9  to  11  bushels,  but  Ville's 
mixture  gave  from  27}  to  83  bushels  per  acre.  Almost  all  of  theee 
experiments  have  been  made  on  land  of  a  poor  description ;  bat, 
unfortunately,  most  of  the  land  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France, 
appean  to  be  in  this  condition.  On  richer  soils  equally  striking 
results  need  not  be  looked  for,  but,  taking  the  land  as  a  whole,  there 
is  reason  in  the  assertion  that  the  proper  use  of  chemical  manures 
would  render  England  and  France  independent  of  America.  Start- 
ling thouffh  such  an  ass<-rtion  may  appear,  it  is  less  so  when  we 
consider  that  millions  of  acres  are  idle,  or  afford  a  scanty  pasturage 
only,  and  yet  are  capable  of  raising  good  crops  by  the  aid  of  manure, 
and  that  more  than  one-half  our  land  yields  only  half  what  it 
might,  and  even  the  best  seldom  a  full  crop. 

Tables  are  profusely  given  showing  that  perfect  manure  must 
contain  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime,  and  when  any 
of  these  are  left  out  the  crop  suffen.  Not  only  Wheat,  but  afl 
other  farm  and  many  gardea  crops  have  been  experimented  on,  and 
the  same  tale  is  told  by  all.  It  is  shown,  however,  that  the 
Legumines  are  not  benefited  by  manurisl  applications,  and  Sugar* 
cane  but  slightly  so.  Chemical  manures  raised  the  latter  crop  from 
24  cwts.  to  23  tons ! 

We  are  tempted  to  linger  over  the  work,  and  to  quote  largdy. 
As  the  work  has  been  put  into  an  English  dress  our  duty  to  onr 
readen  is  done  by  indicating  the  nature  of  the  book,  by  warning 
them  against  some  theories  in  it  not  sufficiently  supported  by 
evidence,  and  to  the  rasulte  of  practical  experiments.  It  would  m 
well  were  ail  cultivators  to  procure  this  woric  and  to  stndy  it  oare- 
fully.  It  would  be  bettor  still  if  it  were  studied  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  discovered  by  others.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
include  lime  as  M.  Ville  insists,  for  on  thoussnds  of  acres  lime  is 
already  abundant.    Horeoyer,  it  may  be  obteined  in  a  cheaper  form 
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than  tlis  lulphate.  Even  potadt  !■  not  alwa;3in«ted,  mm.  Okoagk 
VOle'i  ezperinenU  point  Out  v*J.  Soidb  ■oUi-.thkt  t£  ths  fsrttlB 
Cmm  o'  Gowiia,  for  ioitaiioe— MUtain    mora   potuh 


poasibl/  be  lued  up  in  hnndnd*  of  yaam  evn  nilk  ths  ..»-« 
oihaiucive  methods  of  onlture.  In  nch  caae*  it  would  b«  Umnrins 
■none;  away  to  »ppl7  -whit  it  then  already.  Tille*!  adyiM  to 
»naly»  the  soil  by  tryinc  on  a  mall  mJb  how  long  pUoU  irill  giTe 
a  nusimmn  yiald  with  thii,  that,  uid  (he  other  ratotance  wiHiheld, 
we  can  recommead  ai  inperiot  in  ercTy  war  to  OMtly  ohemical 
M*lr«i\^»'liich  ni»y  tell  what  loil  oontaini-,  but  not  what  it  will 
vield.  We  may  alsodtawaltenliaD  totheremaita  on  the  diffivcDoa 
between  the  market  value  and  the .  cost  of  itableyard  iDanni«,  hut 
eiperience  tells  lu  that  he  ii  wrong  when  he  telU  na  that  ohemiral 
nunuie  alone  is  saperior  to  a  mixtnra  of  ohemiml  and  farmyard 
manure.    Ghemi«al  manme,  pnnnriy  naed,  wiU  nndonbtedly  do  a 

CI  deal  towaidi  inoreasbg  all  Idnd*  of  oropa  by  ntppleBHatiiiK 
yard  manme,  and,  hr  prodooing  greater  quantitiee  of  itraw  and 
fodder,  mcreaae  erta  fiunyard  mannm.     Villo  oonBidets  that  a 


knowledge  of  the  anhjeot  and  ita  nnivtraal  apjdiaation  would  mm 
uifromtorty  to  eighty  milliona  (terling  a  year.  A»  a  fiiititep 
towarda  sbariogin  the  "plunder"  wa  can  contdintioiuly  recom- 
muid  a  ttady  of  the  work  in  qneatlon  by  every  onltiTator  of  the 


[By  the  mail  ikil/ul  Cultiraiori  tn  ti«  tevtral  JJeparlmente.'] 
KITCHEK  GABDEN, 
EvEBT  effort  mnit  now  be  made  to  keep  aboad  with  the  work 
in  th{«  department  Sidney  Beam  may  be  sown  now  in  a  tnnnj 
diy  poaition.  A  tew  rows  of  Bannen  may  be  placed  in  the  gatden, 
aa  they  make  good  icreeni,  bnt  the  Dwarf  Kidney  Tarieties,  of 
which  Canadian  Wonder  ia  tiie  leading  variety,  ehonld  be  town  to- 
gether on  a  border.  TberowBmaybelSincheaiqMtitaiidSindiea 
deep,  and  it  the  gioond  ia  heavy  some  old  Dotting  soil  Aonld 
be  placed  over  the  teed.  Eometimes,  etpectally  K  tbe  weatfaw  ia 
wet,  the  firat-town  Kidney  Beani  are  very  apt  to  damp  off  jmt 
aa  growth  is  begioniog,  and  thii  ii  mainly  oanaed  throngh  the 
■oil  with  which  they  are  covered  beipg  wet  and  heavy.    The  n^fn 


«ropa  of  Beet,  Saliafy,  and  Scoraonera  shonld  now  be  aown  ii 
mellow  and  dcen  aoi' 
Mpouible. 


w  and  dcCD  aail.    Planting  late  Potatoes  thoold  be  finished 


re  or  weigh  this, 
ten  mud  a  few 


which  we  prefer  I  .  ._   ... 

but  give  a  small  handfnl  to  each  mot ;  it  la  i 
inebee  from  the  ctemi. 

Aa  frame*  are  cleared  of  early  Potatoes,  Curots,  Ice.,  fill  them 
with  T^ietable  Harrowi,  ridge  Cncnmbets,  sad  any  other  tender 
crop.  Vegetable  Harrows  will  grow  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the 
fardeo,  bat  they  fmit  mncb  better  on  an  old  dui^  bed,  and  n 
do  ridge  Cucnmben.  The  earliest  Celery  plants  shmll  now 
be  hardened  off  with  the  view  of  planting  them  In  the  trenches 
at  an  csriy  date.  I^te  plants  will  come  forward  rapidly  if 
dibbled  Into  the  old  Potato  bames.  Oar  plan  ia  to  plant  a 
Umow  in  thu  centre  of  each  Ught  and  fill  np  all  mond  with 


Whara  ute  Broocolis  occupy  gronnd  which  is  requited  for 
other  crops  do  not  wait  for  thrai  alt  heading,  bnt  lift  them  amd 
|>lace  in  a  shady  comer,  Water  well,  and  they  will  form  beads 
jott  as  well  as  it  left  in  th£lr  growing  quarters.  Hoie  Peas  tor 
prodnciDg  crops  in  Aognst  iboald  be  sown,  and  a  small  sowing 
«f  Radishes  and  MoBtard  and  Cteei  may  be  sown  fortnightly 
for  the  next  tonr  months.  Small  qoantities  of  Lettuces  may  b« 
■own  frequently.  Nothing  gives  more  Batisfaction  in  a  kitchen 
Itajden  Oum  having  tbe  different  crops  coming-in  in  sDccemion. 
Perhaps  the  best  gnide  in  the  case  of  Peas,  Tomips,  and  Spinach 
is  to  always  bow  a  little  more  seed  a*  Kxm  as  the  plants  from  the 
rrerions  sowing  can  be  seen  above  grotind. 

The  Dutch  hoe  should  now  be  often  used  in  ill  kitchen 
gardens.  Wherever  the  mrfaoe  appeals  bard  or  weedy  between 
any  growing  crop  boe  at  onoe.  EMlh>ap  spring-pUnted  Cabbage 
and  Caulifiower  plantu  Is  exposed  situations  this  praventa  them 
shaking  about.  Thin  out  all  young  seedling  vegetables  as  soon 
as  they  have  formed  (he  first  rough  teavea.  Long  items  are  nseleis, 
and  are  the  leinlt  of  crowding.  Short,  dwarf,  robust  plants,  at 
U  things,  can  only  be  secuied  by  giving  them  sufficient  room  to 


•null  Celery  pfarats,  and  tfaeee  are  taken  away  and  planted  before 
tbe  Uarrows  nave  nn  very  far, 

Cuomnben  under  glass  reqtdre  to  be  stopped  now  once  or  tMioe 
weekly.  The  most  buittul  way  of  treaUiig  tiuxa  a  to  st(^  the 
shoots  at  ereiy  joint.  Thin  training  lias  many  sdvantages,  and 
light  cropping  u  the  only  way  to  secure  ■  kmg  enccession  of  fruit 
from  the  tame  plants.  When  tbe  toots  appear  to  be  very  plentiful 
on  tbe  surface  ot  the  mounds  a  slight  top-d^esaing  ot  loam  and 
mannie  should  be  put  over  them.  Tomatoes  under  glass  novr 
require  a  good  deal  of  pinching  and  training.  BnperSnoai  growth 
should  have  no  headway.  Do  not  syringe  any  plants  in  bloom. 
Give  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  thoee  in  full  bearing 
should  have  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  Plants  intended 
for  open  air  culture  should  be  gradually  eipoeed  to  the  outside 
atmosphere. 

FEUIT  FOBCINQ. 

Jfe^MU.— The  frait  in  the  early  house  being  nearly  ripe  will 
therefore  require  ^ringing  lees  freqaently,  and  in  dampmg  th« 
huDse  avoid  wetting  the  fruit,  as  that  would  impair  the  qualily  and 
may  result  in  its  cracking.  A  somewhat  high,  dry,  and  airy  atmo* 
sphere  is  most  suitable  during  tbe  ripeuiug  of  tbe  fruit.  It  u, 
however,  important  that  tbe  plants  be  clean  and  healthy,  other- 
wise wall  finished  and  biehly  Savoured  fruit  oannot  beexpeeted^ 
and  to  effect  this  tbe  plants  must  have  sufficient  water  at  tbe 
roots,  and  the  aUaoephere  must  uotbekeptsodirastoinjurionBly 
aflect  the  foliage.  It  tbe  plants  are  healthy  they  wilt  have  set  nn 
made  growth,  on  which  a  second  crop  ot  trait  may  be  taken  with- 
ont  prejudice  to  the  fruit  now  approaching  matnri^.  Tbe  drier 
condition  of  the  atmospheiv  will  aid  in  tbe  b1c«8omi  setting  for 
the  second  crop,  which  should  be  fertilised,  and  after  a  sofBoient 
number  ol  fruits  are  set  remove  i^  Mossoms,  stopping  and  thinning 
the  growths  as  necessary.  When  tbe  ripe  fruits  have  been  out  stir 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  add  a  little  fresh  soil  it  necesMry,  and  give 
a  good  soaking  ot  tepid  liquid- manure,  syringing  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Succession  bouses,  piti^  and  bsmes  will 
Tequire  daily  attention  in  stopping,  tying,  thmning,  and  fartill^g 
the  bloesoms.  As  oits  and  frames  are  cleared  of  early  Potatoes 
they  can  be  utilised  lor  growing  Ueloos — the  plants  being  pre- 
vionsly  prepared.  It  will  suffice  to  remove  the  soil,  and  then 
taraiog  over  the  leaves,  adding  more  if  nacesssry,  and,  making  m 
hillock  of  soil  in  the  ceotre,  put  out  the  plants  when  the  soil 
becomes  warmed,  shading  tor  a  few  boors  m  tlie  middle  of  tbe 
day  if  the  sun  be  powerful  until  the  plants  beoome  established, 
when  shading  showd  be  discontinued.  Continue  to  make  snc- 
cessional  sowings. 

Peaeliet  and  Neelarinei. — Mild  moist  weather  is  highly  favour- 
able to  Peachee  now  taking  their  last  swelling.  A  high  sJui  uwiat 
atmos[Aere  will  insure  the  swelling  ot  the  fruit  to  good  lise,  and 
any  time  lost  during  tbe  stoning  procoM  may  now  be  regained  \j 
closing  early  on  Goe  aEteraoona  with  liberal  moisture.  Syringe 
the  trees  early  on  fine  mornings  and  again  at  closing  tim^  <x 
from  2  to  3  p^.  On  no  acoount  allow  the  roots  to  want-  for 
water,  as  the  great  breadth  of  foliage  aoablas  the  trees  to  absorb 
great  quantiUeB  ot  tepid  water  passed  throi^h  a  heavy  mnlch- 
ing,  or  even  liquid  of  a  stimulating  nature,  if  the  trees  are  not 
very  loxuriant.  DeSciency  ot  moisture  at  the  roots  is  the  chief 
source,  next  to  overcropping,  of  the  premature  dropping  or  ripen- 
ing of  tbe  fruit  before  the  last  swellmg  is  completed.  Although 
Peaches  ripen  the  best  when  the  trees  are  reatrioted  during  Um 
last  swelling,  the  tying-down.  must  be  completed  in  time,  for  the 
purpose  ot  exposing  tbe  fruit  to  all  the  sun  and  air  required  for  the 

..»r.^».j»_    ^^A  _L.«..  t\.^  *»...  t.....   All. *  " 


disbud  and  thin  tbe  froit  in  succession  homes,  and  do 
not  after  this  period  leave  the  tmit  in  ezcassof  the  intended  ^irop, 
as  trees  in  vigorous  health  under  judicious  treatment  will  not  out 
more  than  a  small  per-ceutage.  Trees  in  late  hoosea  appear,  to 
have  set  every  blossom,  and  require  close  and  careful  attention  in 
removing  the  aurplua  fruit  gradually.  Syringe  well  and  encourage 
free  growth  by  closing  early,  or  from  two  to  three  o'clock  on  Bne 
afternoons.  It  aphides  appear  fumigate  with  the  foliage  dry  OD 
a  Cain  evening 

Pina. — A  moi 

from  80"  to  90'' Ik..   „   _      ._       . 

ing  planla,  ventilating  and  dosing  the  boose  at  about  80^,  keep- 
ing the  beat  at  tbe  roots  regular  at  90^,  and  carefully  attend  to 
watering  tbe  planta,  as  very  mncb  depends  upon  this  beii^  pro* 
perly  p^ormed.  Avoid  strong  stimulants,  but  these  In  a  mild 
ietra  should  be  given  on  every  occasion  of  watering.  Vigorous 
plants  in  lO-incb  pots  should  be  examined  abont  twice  every 
week  if  tbe  weather  be  at  all  tunny.  Remove  all  taperfinotu 
■uokers  as  too  as  they  are  large  .enough  to  have  the  hesrt  screwed 
Mt,  reettrtag  one  for  stock  tai  each  plant,  which  is  ample  unleaa 
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the  gtock  is  to  be  increased  beyond  ite  present  strengtb.  Sacces- 
sional  plants  intended  to  show  fmit  in  antamn  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  rapidly  and  sturdily,  syringing  them  once  or 
twice  a  week.  As  a  rnle  a  sprinkling  may  be  given  this  season 
whenever  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  dry,  bat  it  should  not  be 
given  so  abundantly  as  to  ran  down  the  collar  of  the  plMit. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

iSf^Hv.— Allamandas,  Bongainvilleas,  Clerodendrons,  Stephanotis, 
Dipladenias,  and  similar  plants  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and 
will  reqnire  more  water  at  their  roots  as  well  as  more  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  shoots  will  also  require  constant  attention 
in  tying  if  trained  upon  wires  under  the  roof  ;  if  upon  a  trellis,  do 
not  tie  the  shoots  until  they  show  flower.  For  the  accommodation 
of  the  two  last  small  cords  should  be  secured  to  the  tiellis  and 
to  the  roof,  and  the  shoots  trained  to  them  temporarily.  The 
earliest  plants  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  are  coming  into 
bloom,  and  if  they  were  not  repotted  when  breaking  into  growth 
supply  them  liberally  with  stimulants.  Cuttings  taken  with  a 
sharp  knife  close  to  the  old  wood  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil, 
covered  with  a  bellglass  and  placed  in  heat,  will  soon  form  roots. 
These  if  potted  on  until  they  are  placed  in  6-inch  pots  and  grown 
rapidly  will  make  valuable  plants  for  forcing  the  following  season. 
Cuttings  inserted  at  once  of  the  useful  double  white  sweet-scented 
0.  fragrans,  and  then  placed  when  rooted  in  4  or  5-inch  pots,  will 
naake  useful  decorative  plants  by  July.  Place  the  cuttings  in 
■ingle  pots,  as  nearly  every  one  will  root,  and  use  for  them  a  com- 
post of  loam,  a  seventh  of  decayed  manure  and  sand.  A  little 
seed  of  C.  fallax  may  now  be  sown  in  light  soil ;  cover  the  seed 
well  and  place  it  in  beat,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  place  them  singly  in  small  pots. 

The  earliest  Gardenias  have  flowered,  and  can  be  thrown  away 
if  plenty  of  young  stock  has  been  propagated  to  replace  them ; 
if  not,  prane  them,  and  place  the  plants  in  brisk  mofst  heat 
until  they  commence  growth.  Repot  all  that  are  to  be  retained 
for  another  year  if  they  require  it,  as  well  as  the  young  plants, 
which  will  need  this  attention  from  time  to  time.  Stop  the 
shoots  as  they  extend,  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
bushy  young  specimens.  The  tops  of  Crotons,  Dracasnas,  Dieffen- 
bachias,  and  others  that  were  rooted  in  4-inch  pots  will  now  need  a 
larger  size,  and  must  be  potted  as  needed.  The  young  stock  that 
has  been  raised  from  portions  of  stem  must  be  potted  singly  before 
the  roots  become  matted  in  the  pans.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Ixoras,  Rhynchoepermum  jasminoides,  and  others. 

Caladiums  that  require  it  should  have  larger  pots  if  good 
specimens  are  wanted,  but  for  decorative  purposes  they  are  the 
most  useful  in  6,  6,  and  7-inch  pots,  while  small  varieties  will 
succeed  in  less,  provided  they  are  well  supplied  with  stimulant'. 
Sncoessioual  batches  can  now  be  started.  The  earliest  Gloxinias 
are  coming  into  flower.  Shift  others  that  were  placed  in  small 
pots  to  commence  with,  as  well  as  any  small  tubers  that  may 
nave  been  started  with  the  earliest  batch.  Introduce  others  into 
heat,  and  prick  off  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 
Achimenes  that  were  started  some  time  ago  are  ready  for  trans- 
ference to  pans  and  baskets,  and  are  handsome  Ui  the  latter  when 
well  grown.  Use  for  these  a  light  compost  of  fibry  loam,  rough 
leaf  soil,  and  a  seventh  of  old  Mushroom-bed  refuse,  to  which  is 
added  a  liberal  quantity  of  coarse  sand.  As  soon  as  they  are 
established  in  their  pans  and  baskets  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
■hootSy  and  insert  them  in  4, 6,  and  6-inch  pots,  and  place  them  in 
a  close  frame,  and  in  about  ten  or  fourteen  days  they  will  be 
rooted.  The  tops,  if  allowed  to  grow  together,  make  beautiful 
plants  for  decoration,  varying  according  to  the  variety  from 
9  inches  to  1  foot  in  height,  and  furnished  with  flowers  down 
to  the  rims  of  their  pots. 

Celoeias  and  Cockscombs  sown  a  short  time  ago  should  now  be 
placed  in  2-inch  pots,  using  a  light  compost  Shade  from  strong 
sun  nntil  established,  and  place  close  to  the  glass  in  a  night 
temperature  of  60^.  Plunge  the  small  pots,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
them  drying  so  rapidly. 


'!^i_^Pii 


iKsu  nn  r>  a  can  KB  ra  a  KS  ca  Ka  iLrf  Ka  CM  cB  n  KB  CB  can  Kx  ui  C3  a  ^: 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 


BEEFEEDING. 

"  P.  H.  P.'*  thinks  that  early  stimulative  feeding  this  excep- 
tional season  will  prove  to  have  been  very  disastrous.  He  evi- 
dently leans  to  late  in  preference  to  early  stimulative  feeding. 
But  are  not  both  necessary  7  I  value  the  late  feeding  very  much, 
but  is  the  result  of  stimulative  feeding  in  autumn  as  certain  in 


inducing  the  queen  to  continue  laying  as  it  is  in  indudng  her  to 
commence?  I  hardly  dare  '*rnsh  in"  with  an  answer  to  this 
query  while  so  many  wise  and  successful  apiarians  appear  to  hare 
settled  this  matter  by  stating  that  influx  of  supplies  at  any  time 
will  cause  the  queen,  if  hodthy  and  young,  to  lay.  Still  it  ia 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  after  all  the  heavy  laying  of  the  queen 
during  the  hot  months,  it  may  be  less  easy  to  stimulate  the  queen 
late  in  autumn  than  it  is  to  sUmnlate  her  early  in  the  spring  after 
the  few  months*  rest  in  winter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  although  I 
have  steadily  fed  late  in  the  year,  I  must  confess  that  on  exami- 
nation I  have  often  missed  flndipg  any  brood. 

I  quite  agrae  with  *<  P.  H.  P."  that  *'  the  quieter  the  bees  were 
kept  the  better  for  them,"  that  is  to  say  in  February  of  this  year ; 
but  again,  was  it  possible  to  keep  them  quiet  in  such  a  February 
as  it  proved  to  be  ?  1  could  not  keep  mine  in  spite  of  darkening 
entrances  and  other  contrivances.  Well,  then,  if  they  would  fly 
out  thme  was  the  increased  consumption  of  stores  and  the  lessened 
number  of  inmates,  partly  from  labour  and  partly  from  cold. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  early  stimulative  feeding  by  pro- 
viding brood  to  fill  up  these  losses  was  still  the  most  judictona 
course  to  pursue.  Moderate  early  stimulative  feeding  does  not 
provoke  the  queen  to  lay,  as  she  lays  later  in  the  summer,  and  my 
own  experience  of  my  hives  at  the  end  of  February  was  sealed 
brood  in  one  or  two  tiars  only.  Surely  if  the  bees  could  not  keep 
two  bars  warm  it  would  be  wiser  to  join  them  with  a  neighboor. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  bees  packed  and  declined  to  leave  the 
pack  even  to  feed  at  the  bottle ;  but  this  exceptionally  severe 
weather  taught  me  one  thing — that  is,  that  whenever  severe 
weather  comes  on  after  mild  in  the  early  spring  I  shall  heap  on 
the  quilts,  covering  over  the  feeding  bottles  with  them. 

I  may  add,  that  when  I  was  able  at  the  beginning  of  April  to 
examine  the  hives  again  I  found  all  the  sealed  brood,  &c.,  had 
hatched  out,  that  laying  had  ceased  and  only  just  recommenced, 
a  few  eggs  having  hatched.  Still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my 
hives  were  the  better  for  the  few  bees  that  hatched-out  through  my 
early  stimulative  feeding.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinion 
of  bee-experts.    I  am  only  a  learner. — T.  B.  A.  Z. 


AUTUMN   FEEDING  versus   UNITING   IN   AUTUMN. 

Lately  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  Journal  whether  by 
autumn  feeding  batches  of  bees  could  be  raised  late  and  so 
live  through  the  winter,  securing  strong  stocks  in  early  spring. 
Most  writers  seemed  to  think  that  such  would  be  the  result  of 
stimulative  feeding.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  while  not,  perhaps,  denying 
the  possibility  of  this,  did  not  think  the  game  worth  the  candle 
evidently,  but  strongly  advised  what  he  called  the  strengthening 
of  the  stocks  by  uniting,  as  the  superior  plan.  Here,  having  no 
bees  to  unite  to  the  two  solitary  stocks  (June  swarms),  feeding  in 
orthodox  fashion  to  secure  late  breeding  was  resorted  to,  and  now 
six  British  Association  standard  frames  are  densely  covered  with 
bees.  No  feeding  has  been  given  tiiis  spring  till  March,  but  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  sealed  store  in  both.  I  fancy  they  must 
have  bred  not  only  in  autumn,  but,  being  strong,  having  plenty 
of  food,  and  enjoying  a  mild  winter,  all  through.  At  any  rate 
they  are  both  strong  stocks.  So  much  for  stimulative  autumn 
feeding. 

The  person  from  whom  we  bought  the  swarm  in  June  is  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Pettigrew— or  rather  was.  The  only  honey  he 
secured  last  year  was  from  a  skep  inhabited  by  a  swarm  earlier 
and  stronger  than  ours.  This  was  driven  the  first  week  of 
September  into  a  bar-frame  hive,  and  had  other  two  hives  added 
by  uniting.  In  October  it  was  full  of  bees  and  combs,  and  bad 
plenty  of  sealed  store,  as  it  was  liberally  and  rapidly  fed  with 
sugar  syrup.  At  that  time  it  was  so  full  of  bees  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  contracted  to  eight  frames.  Now  there  is  not  a  third  of 
the  bees,  in  spite  of  what  Bonner  would  have  called  "  reinforce- 
ment," that  is  in  ours.  They  have  a  large  amount  of  sealed  store, 
but  still  the  death  rate  must  have  been  Tery  high.  There  is  no 
disease  apparent ;  they  are  comfortably  housed,  as  much  so  as 
ours,  and  if  ours  are  not  populous  because  of  the  late-hatched 
batches  that  have  lived,  ana  our  neighbours*  weak  because  of  the 
superannuated  bees  that  have  die{  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference  f  One  possibility  occurs.  Bees  fed  into  stocks  with 
sugar  only,  late  in  the  season,  store  no  pollen.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
showed,  not  long  ago,  that  such  stocks,  nevertheless,  lived  ;  but  he 
did  not  show  that  without  pollen  or  a  substitute  bees  bred.  The 
possibility  that  strikes  us  is  that  our  neighbours  may  have  bred 
none  just  for  want  ef,  if  not  sustaining  and  maintaining  food,  at 
least  of  that  needed  for  nursing.  Most  insects  are  voracious  con- 
sumers of  nourishing  food  in  the  grab  state.  Look  at  the  riddled 
leaves  of  Cabbages  for  instance.  And  nobody  has  shown  bee 
grabs  to  be  an  exception.     That  sugar-fed  bees  breed  proves 


nothiDg  when  old  oombs  are  pretent  if  these  contain  pollen,  but 
when  the  very  combe  are  the  product  of  sugar,  and  no  pollen  is 
present,  matters  are  difierent — at  least  we  fancy  so.  We  should 
like  experienced  pens  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  would  like  to 
hear  if  Mr.  Pettigrew  can  explain  away  the  above  results,  for  he 
is  the  Ghampioa  A  the  practice  that  led  to  them. — ^Novice. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

William  Paul  A  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.— Co/a^tM  of  New 
JUue$/or  188S. 

WiilUm  BoU,  6dB,  King's  Road^  Ohel8ea.~Cbta2o^iie  cf  New  and 
Bare  PlarUtfar  188S  (lUuttrated). 

Dickson  a  Co.,  Pilrig  Park  Nursery,  Edinburgh.— CcKoZc^tM  of 
Fhrittt'  Flower*. 

The  Continental  Horticultural  Company  (J.  Linden),  Ohent, 
Belgium. — lUtutrated  OeUaUwue  of  Plantt. 

Constante  Kerkvooide,  Wetteren,  Belgium.— Catafe^ue  of  FruU 
TVecs,  JioteSj  Evtrgreene,  and  Plants, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


%*  All  oorreepondenee  should  be  direoted  either  to  '*Tbe  Bditor** 
or  to  <*The  Publisher.**  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  oorrespon- 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rslat* 
tng  to  Ghtrdeninff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  througli  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Clematis  with  Imperfect  Flowers  (JI.  B.).—lt  ia  vwy  difficult  to 
give  an  explanation  of  such  results  without  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plant  has  been  grown  are  fully  stated.  Probably  it  is  due  in  your  case  to  the 
recent  cold  weather,  which  checked  the  plants  and  prevented  the  flowers 
developing  fineely.  The  Anemone  appears  to  be  a  form  of  A.  ooronaria,  but  it 
was  so  much  shattered  that  we  oonld  not  determine  it  satisfactorily. 

Double  Cinerarias  (A,  J,  aiiiu2er«).— Althongh  the  flowers  sent  are  not 
equal  to  the  beet  named  yarieties,  such  as  Thomas  Lloyd,  they  are  still  very 
good  indeed,  and  fiur  above  the  avemre  of  double  Cinerarias  obtained  from  a 
packet  of  seed.  Their  excellenoe,  however,  is,  we  suspect,  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  superior  cultivation,  and  such  trusses  and  flowers  axe  certainly  meritorious 
productions. 

Exhibiting  Auriculas  (B.  D.  0.).— There  is  no  stipulated  slae  of  pot  for 
showing  Auriculas  in.  The  majoritr  of  the  best  plants  staged  are  in  small  48% 
or  pots  about  4^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  ;  but  numbers  of  very  line 
examples  are  grown  and  shown  in  4-inch  pots.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  a 
somewhat  common  error  with  beginners  in  tlie  cultivation  of  Auriculas,  to  grow 
them  in  pots  needlessly  large. 

Tacsonia  exoniensis  (C.  i>.).— This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  free-growing 
climber,  so  free  that  it  will  in  a  short  time  so  completely  cover  the  roof  of  a 
greenhooee  that  only  such  plants  as  Camellias,  Ftoms,  Palms,  and  others 
which  endure  shade  will  flourish  beneath  it.  We  have  no  doubt  T.  manicata 
is  sold  by  several  nurserymen,  but  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  recommend 
dealers. 

Insects  on  Strawberries  (/.^.).- You  erred  by  not  having  the  plants 
clean  before  the  flowers  expanded.  Light  fumigations  on  two  or  three  con- 
eeoative  nights  will  not  injure  them,  but  dusting  with  tobacco  powder  would 
perhaps  be  a  safer  and  more  effectual  plan  of  killing  the  insects.  The  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  the  Journal  does  not  rest  with  us.  The  numbers  are  published 
in  time  for  the  early  trains  on  Thursday  morning,  and  yon  had  better  complain 
of  jour  agent.  We  will  also  make  inquiries  on  iba  subject,  to  which  you  very 
pnqjwrly  call  our  attention. 

Pungas  on  Pear  Trees  (F.  A).— in  all  probability  the  fungus  on  the 
leates  and  embryo  fruit  is  the  result  of  frost,  whl<ui  has  ruptured  the  sap  vessels, 
and  the  eznding  juices  have  formed  a  suitable  medium  for  the  germination  of 
the  fungus  that  is  now  infesting  them.  The  froat  in  some  districts  was  quite 
severe  enough  to  do  this,  even  in  unheated  orchard  houses,  where  the  growths 
wece  a  litUe  more  advanced,  and  consequently  mors  tender  than  in  the  open 
air.  We  know  of  no  better  and  simpler  method  of  destztnring  the  fungus  than 
mixing  a  handful  of  sulphur  in  a  paU  of  water,  and  with  this  carefully  syringing 
the  trees. 

PoreiffB  Potatoes  (/.  5.}.— No  one  who  it  required  to  make  the  most  of 
a  garden  by  the  sale  of  surplus  produce  ought  to  be  expected  to  cumber  the 
ground  with  Potatoes  that  are  obtained  from  foreign  sources,  as  not  half  of 
these  can  be  relied  on  to  alford  anything  like  lucrative  crop^  Ton  are  evidently 
placed  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty,  but  not  more  so  than  some  other 
industrious  men  whom  we  could  name,  yet  with  the  exercise  of  tact  and  the 
perseverance  which  we  are  convinced  you  possess  we  shall  be  surprised  if  yon 
do  not  succeed.  Some  employers  are  dow  to  learn  the  value  of  a  servant,  but 
they  learn  It  In  time  if  he  displays  ability  and  continuously  strives  to  nuJce  the 
best  and  the  most  of  the  meaub  at  his  duposaL  He  then  ceases  to  be  hampered 
with  unreasonable  conditions. 


Oerbera  Theretia  (/*.  a.).— The  plant  of  which  yon  sent  a  shoot  and 
flower  is  Cerbera  Thevetia,  a  monber  of  the  natural  order  Apoc^naoeaB,  and  a 
native  of  the  Weet  Indies,  whence  It  was  introduced  to  this  countey  about  1786. 
In  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  it  Is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  16  feet, 
but  it  Is  rarely  seen  larger  than  a  small  shrub  in  this  country.  The  plant  has 
an  acrid  mlll^  juiee,  which,  like  some  of  its  relatives,  is  supposed  to  possess 
poisonous  properties.  It  is  rare  In  cultivation,  and  we  understand  that  there 
is  no  living  specimen  of  it  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  When  well 
grown  it  must  be  very  handsome,  and  perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  system  of  culture  you  adc^t,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  favour  us  with  another  good  specimen  in  flower. 

Fnngns  (Country  Atrjon).— The  fungus  you  have  observed  Is  probably 
either  the  Yeast  Plant  or  the  Vinegar  Plan^  though  we  cannot  determine 
whldi  it  be  without  seeing  a  speclnien  or  being  furnished  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion. Both  these  fungi  have  been  regarded  as  peculiar  forms  of  species  of 
Fenlcillium.  The  Bev.  li.  J.  Berkeley  in  his  <*  Introduction  to  Cryptogamio 
Botany"  ssys—^  It  is  quite  clear  that  veast  is  merelv  an  abnormal  state  of  a 
fungos,  very  different  In  haUt  and  forced  into  a  peculiar  mode  of  development 
by  Its  submerged  position.''  Again,  in  another  portion  of  the  book  he  observes-^ 
**  Yeast  is  in  net  nothing  more  than  a  peoullar  condition  of  Penicillium,  which 
is  capable  of  almost  endless  propagation  without  ever  bearing  perfect  fruit." 
Under  the  microscope  the  Yeast  Plant  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  small 
globules,  while  the  Yinogar  Phuit  consists  of  delicate  interlaced  threads. 

ThrTsaeanthns  rntilans  (A.  C. />.)•— Young  shoots,  not  too  soft,  inserted 
singly  in  very  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat,  the  former  pre- 
dominating, and  surftused  with  pure  sand,  emit  roots  nvely  if  the  pots  are 
E lunged  in  bottom  heat  of  86®  in  a  warm  propagating  case  or  under  a  handllght 
1  a  heated  fatme  or  pit ;  or  several  cuttings  may  be  placed  In  a  larger  pot 
and  covered  with  a  bellglass,  but  we  prefer  the  former  method,  as  the  roots 
are  not  injured  by  subsequently  repotting.  The  soil  must  be  thoroughly 
watered  before  the  cuttings  are  Inserted,  and  again  immediately  afterwards  to 
settie  the  sand  round  them.  The  requisite  amount  of  shade  and  moisture 
must  be  afforded  to  prevent  the  leaves  flaggring,  and  eventually  light  and  air 
must  be  gradually  admitted  to  insure  healthy  sturdy  growth.  Qentle  bottom 
heat  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  plants  after  they  have  been  repotted,  with 
slight  shade  from  the  sun  during  the  forenoons  of  hot  days,  a  warm  moist 
general  atmosphere  being  maintained,  with  careful  ventilation,  sharp  currents 
of  air  being  injurious. 

Anricnlas  (/<l«m).— A  position  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  would  not  be 
good  for  the  plants  **  all  the  year  round."  It  would  be  suitable  from  June  to 
September,  and  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  the  frame  should  be 
removed  to  a  warmer  and  lighter  position.  Hie  soil  in  the  pots  being  moderately 
dry  frost  rarely  injures  Auriculas  in  winter,  but  is  decided^  injurious  in  spring 
after  growth  has  commenced  and  the  flower  trusses  an  visible ;  protection  must 
therefore  at  this  time  be  afforded. 

New  Potatoes  (F.  B.  C.).— It  is  quite  Impossible  for  us  to  say  what 
quantity  of  a  new  variety  of  Potato  yon  should  have  before  sending  it  out. 
Unless  a  Potato  has  been  successfully  exhibited— that  is,  has  attracted  attention 
at  the  leading  exhibitions,  or  has  been  tried  and  found  valuable  by  a  few 
cultivators  of  repute  in  various  districts,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  eagerly  purchased. 
As  much  appears  to  depend  on  the  art  of  advertising  as  on  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  a  variety  in  conducting  its  sale.  We  could  tell  of  a  new  Potato  which  after 
being  tried  at  Chiswick  and  honoured  with  a  flrst-dass  certiflcate  by  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  raiser  had  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  obtained  Is.  a  peck  for  his  stock  of  a  ton  or  two,  which  he  hoped 
would  bring  him  a  small  fortune.  A  sldUed  advertiser  would  have  obtained  a 
far  better  return.  Nurserymen  as  a  rule  do  not  give  much  for  a  new  Potato. 
They  have  so  many  offered  to  them  that  they  can  afford  to  refuse  to  give  mors 
than  a  moderate  price.    We  are  obliged  by  your  letter. 

Heating  a  Vinery  (/.  J/l).— Whether  four  rows  of  pipes  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  from-tbe  great  mam  of  correspondence 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  we  can  keep  in  mind 
the  particular  contents  of  letters  that  we  answered  weeks  ago.  If  correspondents 
have  occasion  to  write  again  on  any  case  that  has  been  previously  submitted, 
it  is  essential  that  the  particulars  be  repeated.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  size  of  your  vinery,  and  can  only  say,  that  as  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  limit  the  extent  of  piping,  yon  have  probably  been  well  advised  in 
increasing  the  heating  surface.  Miles  of  piping  are  fboed  with  indiarubber 
rings  and  thme  is  no  leakage.  When  you  receive  the  pipes  and  rings  you  will 
see  how  the  fixing  is  to  be  done ;  but  it  you  have  had  no  experience  in  setting  a 
boiler  and  attachmg  and  arranging  the  pipes,  you  will  act  wisely  by  employing 
a  man  for  a  day  who  understands  work  of  this  kind. 

Italian  Gardens  ( ffiUeMfm).— The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  Is  to  apply 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Naples  (Baron  V.  D.  Cesati)  and 
Borne  (Dr.  N.  Pedldno),  and  they  will  readily  give  you  the  best  information  for 
visiting  the  leading  gardens  in  their  districts.  There  is  no  Botanic  Gkurden  at 
Venice.  There  are  some  good  gardens  near  Florence,  notably  thoee  of  Prince 
Demldoff  and  Marquis  Corst  Salvlati ;  and  M.  Beccari,  the  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  might  inform  you  of  some  others.  You  will  find  a  list  of  foreign 
Botanic  Gardens,  their  Directors  and  Curators,  on  page  236  of  our  "  Horticultural 
Dixectmy,"  price  U.,  post  free  U.  9d,  This  you  znight  flnd  useful  in  your 
travels. 

Snlphate  of  Ammonia  (Reader).— U  yon  read  attentively  an  article 
on  the  ofects  of  manure  on  different  kinds  of  Potatoes  on  page  S27,  the  issue  of 
March  16th  of  the  present  year,  yon  wlU  flnd  that  in  experiments  with  strong- 
growing  varieties  nitrate  of  soda  was  worse  than  wasted,  and  the  results  would 
have  been  similar  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  tendency  of  the  manure  is 
to  induce  a  free  growth  of  haulm  rather  than  of  tubers,  and  in  the  case  of  very 
strong  growers  such  assistance  is  not  needed.  With  weak-gi  owing  Potatoes  the 
case  is  different,  as  a  certain  strength  of  haulm  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  good  crop,  and  about  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre,  or  half  an  ounce 
per  square  yard,  applied  as  a  top<lrsa8lng  during  dull  or  showery  weather 
before  earthing  the  plants,  might  be  beneficial.  Peruse  the  article  to  which 
we  have  directed  your  attention,  and  then  exercise  your  jud^rment  in  the 
matter.  This  is  also  an  excellent  stimulant  for  Onioas,  but  If  applied  too  freely 
or  too  frequenUy  it  Is  liable  to  make  them  **  thick-necked."  The  finest  bed  of 
Onions  that  we  saw  last  year  was  the  result  chiefly  of  occasional  watering*  with 
liquid  manure  made  of  sheep  dung  and  soot,  a  peck  of  the  former  and  a  spadeful 
of  the  latter  being  mixed  In  a  tub  with  thirty  or  forty  gallons  of  water.  Sow 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas  when  the  plants  of  Yeitch's  Perfection  are  Just  unfolding 
their  leaves,  and  jou  will  have  a  succession  of  pods. 

Temperatures  fbr  Grapes  (J.  215.).— Your  vinery  ought  not  to  be  lower 
in  temperatuM  than  90^  at  ten  o'clock  at  nighti  and  66^  early  in  the  morning 
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brfon  tb*  nn  THoha  Um  hoius.    Ai  tha  (rairUiaiUndi  thsbiatibaaU  li 

iHEfatl;  [flcnuHl,  %ai,  ■  mlnlmani  oF  «)°  In  tha  moralaR  («1°  at  Un  o'clock  ■ 
Dffiht)  wlU  b«  'ftf«  dorlDB  tb4  flaweria;  pBriod.    T 
mjilnuiued  until  th«  crop  ]&  ripe.    Th««a  ufl  lowD  .. 

th^  vrll]  Bnfflcf.    TbA  djkj  tflmperature  bj  fln  hoat  ^kma  jlunuu  uv  v  m  u  , 

house  ihould  ba  oloHd  m  aoon  u  poaiEbla  In  tbe  nftanigDii.  provided  ti»  b««t 
■ftenmrdi  diw  not  grnti/  ainad  ii";  tbe  bouie,  If  not  tl^e  ViiHa,  to  be 
thotonihlj  lyringed  iX  tint  tima  tor  pmdocloe  ■  molit  nelal  itinoipbera. 
Tha  iop  TantlliUn  maj  ba  alJEhtl;  opanad  (ftorwudi.  ind  laft  open  all  nlglit, 
inomdne  tba  *niHl*tlan  In  tba  morning  In  adrnuM  o(  tbe  timpentura  u  It 
rliea  vllfa  tha  pmnrot  tha  no.  Too  nunr  amiteon  permit  the  mulninm 
■OB  taaimatan  to  be  reutaad  beltm  (duitUng  air.  wtalch  In  ui  onaifa.  eren  ■ 

tbt  Wm^  Hi^b«gh  will  TlMB  wltbout  Are  beat,  and  parbipi  yonr  nalg^Niur 
it  faToanUT  alCutad.  It  t£an  l>  not  lalllclant  heal  (or  lipantng  tb*  wood  It 
a  oartiln  tha  bvat  will  not  ripen  It.  and  duImi  the  wood  nutura  beFon  tba 
iHvaa  tdl  the  VIbh  will  bil  looDai  or  latar.  Wben  Qnpa  ua  ripa  admit 
-,  ud,  praildad  tb*  night  temiientura  doea  not  (alt  balon 
ra  no  ooculoa  to  In  aicapt  tot  mtlntalnlnn  a  iij  bnojant 


Lfl  pipca  bj  simply 
}  fnnt  within  the  a 


er,  along  the  front  wjthin  theipacatoba  formed  b;  ^or  pnipoaad  partition. 
-Iran  11  webad  to  topplji  botb  bottom  and  lap  beat  ftnm  tite  hot-water  iraiantu 
wa  ihotOd  prafei  a  mora  modem  plan  of  dlitribating  It— Damalj,  bj  ooodnctlnf 
tbe  Bow  pip*  M  Indicated  fat  top  heat,  and  the  laCuni  pipe  to  the  boUaf  In  a 
obambv  under  tha  bed  for  bottom  heat,  botb  tta«M  to  ba  t-luch  pipea  It  tba 
pit  bto  beltartedloAptil,  t-lnohir  jroaeommtiicelnKanb.  Idcrmentlng 
maCsTlal  li  lulBclentlT^eititijI  and  jtwd  lai  allordlng  bottom  heat,  then  two 

wo»W  molt  b^  Torn-  mon  elaborate  method,  which  we  know  by  erperienco 
looka  better  on  papar  than  It  wonld  act  In  praciice.    Toprodn --■— ■  ■--- 


aeqnantlr  lailta  an  attack  oi , 

deep  WDold  nlllna  for  dlitribotlng  heat  fmn  tbe  p 
■ i-j.i.  .1.1 -■-•Ta.witt  tba  joinla  le 


teamnd with  Hah*  a 
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POULTar  AHD   PIQEOH   CHHOtllOL£. 
PLOUGHING-IN  OR  FBEDINQ  GBEEN   CHOPS. 

iCbntiiuied/renjragt  33S.) 
In  contiuiutian  of  onr  nbject  wa  mnit  sow  lefer  to  uiother 
kind  ot  vegetation  nsuallj  groini  for  a  double  parpoae,  first  u  ft 
ttliovr  crop,  and  lecondl?  tbe  feeding  ot  lire  stock  ;  we  mean 
tbe  Tarioas  root  ctopci,  inch  sa  Mangolds,  Swedisb  and  other  iorts 
ot  Tam[p9,  and  Canota.  Tbese  crops  an  nmallj  caltirated  for 
the  pnrpoae  ot  feeding  sheep  oa  the  land,  cattle  in  their  boseii, 
dftiry  cowl  in  their  stalls,  and  swine  in  their  pens.  It  is  with  a 
common  consent  amongst  tarmen  considered  beat  to  do  thoi, 
and  appropriate  the  bulbons  root  crops  for  feeding  parposea 
onlj,  and  tbe  castom  is  defended  bj  them  and  said  to  be  profit- 
able, as  corn-growing  doea  not  pay;  and  yet  tbey  are  c^iged 
to  Rdmit  tfaftt  roots  are  grown  and  fed  off  bj  stock  in  order  to 
mannre  the  land  lor  com^rowing  purposes.  In  fact,  altbongh 
the  castam  of  growing  mola  and  feeding  them  by  eheep  stock 
on  tbe  land  is  in  full  operation  in  ftlmost  eTcry  district  in  tbe 


kingdom  in  which  capital  enough  to  CMiy  oat  the  system  can 
be  fonnd  for  the  pnrpote,  still  nnfortnaately  It  is  notorions  that 
within  the  last  eight  rears  large  nnmbera  ot  men  who  were 
considered  good  stock  farmera  have  failed  and  gaecnmbed  to  tbe 
times  whUrt  carrying  out  this  favourite  style  of  farmiog.  This 
i«  a  serioos  state  ot  things  when  practically  considered  in  tbe 
interest  of  landownsrs,  tenant  farmen,  or  |the  agents  and  home 
farmers  throaghont  the  country,  and  etpedally  npon  those 
fumi  which  are  occupied  under  compolaory  lease*,  by  which 
the  oocnplen  aie  bonnd  to  oany'oiit  cert^n  systems  of  cropping 
and  stocking  not  beneficial  or  tnitable  to  tbe  timea  in  which 

Hating  said  thns  mnch  we  feel  bound  to  Mdeavonr  and  solve 
the  problem,  however  dUflealt  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  agricaltnral  poind  involved  in  an  altered  style 
ot  agricnltnre.  It  is  fertSMle  that  the  home  faimer  is  only  in 
a  few  instances  allowed  to  adjust  his  system  to  meet  all  con- 
tingenciea  either  of  stocking  or  cropping,*tnd  thus  be  enahled  to 
utilise  bis  green  crops  In  mctx  a  manner  as  may  prove  moat 
profltalde.  This  brings  ns  to  Ihe  fpoint  which  we  desim  to 
explain.  Tba  qneatioti  was  formerly  pretty  generally  rea^nised, 
as  before  stated,  amongst  intelligent  farmers,  that  plonghing-in 
IB  tons  ot  Turnips  per  acre  after  being  'properly  broken  down, 
gave  13  bushels  ot  Barley  (and  other  cereals  in  proportion)  more 
than  if  tbe  said  Turnips  had  been  first  passed  throngh  tbe 
animal  and   the  element!  raqnired  to  foraj  mutton    and   wool 

The  first  ezperimttit  which  tre  have  to  notloe  is  aftain  from 
Mr.  Love's  essay  before  quoted  from,  in  which  be  says— "  A 
I2-aere  field  of  light  loam  had  been  manored  with  16  tona  of 
farmyard  dung  per  acre  ploughed  into  a  Wheat  stnbble,  and 
thrice  cultivated  in  the  spring,  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  then 
ridged  up,  and  2  quartan  ot  bone^nst  (wall  fermented  after  wetting 
with  urine)  drilled  in  per  acre  under  the  seed.  The  piDdoce 
WM  a  little  over  16  tons  ot  Turnips  per  acre,  lie  crop  on  3  aciei 
was  all  carted  off  the  land,  that  on  T^  acres  eaten  by  sheep,  and  i 
that  on  H  aera  crushed  with  Croeakill's  clod-orusber  and 
plongbed  in  6  inches  deep.  The  whole  was  sown  with  Oats,  and 
prodnoed  as  follows :  ^ere  Tomtps  were  drawn  7  quarters ; 
where  eaten  9  quarters,  where  ploughed  in  over  II  qnarlers 
per  acre" 

Tbe  next  example  is  that  of  Mr.  Q.  Murray,  of  Blvaston,  Derby, 
in  his  "Eisay  on  Ploughing-in  Oreen  Crops,"  as  given  in  tbe 
Journal  of  the  Boysl  Agricultiial  Socis^  in  JS68.  He  says — 
"  My  experience  ot  plonghing-in  green  crops  includes  much 
variety  of  soil  and  difference'of  climate  and  ot  rain&UI.  In  the 
north-western  counties  of  Scotland,  where  dairy  farming  i* 
extensively  practised,  the  whole  Turnip  crop  is  got  np  by  the 
middle  ot  November,  and  all  drawn  off  and  consumed  by  cattle 
fn  the  yards.  Hera  tbe  farmers  are  very  pajticular  to  have  tba 
Taruip-topa  regularly  spread  over  the  land,  and  at  once 
ploi^hing-in,  the  depth  of  furrow  never  being  less  than  5  incbee. 
In  this  state  it  remains  till  tbe  month  ot  January  or  later,  when 
the  land  is  generally  sown  with  Wheat;  and  heavy  crops  ate 
grown.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed  that  green  manuiing 
is  most  successful  in  a  dry  climate.  I  find  tbe  average  weight 
of  tops  left  by  a  good  crop  of  Haagild  or  Swedes  to  be  about 
*  tons  when  taken  up  during  tbe  early  part  ot  November."  Thia 
exhibits  the  value  of  the  greens  only  it  taken  when  the;  are  at 
tbe  fullest  growth  and  before  the  roots  have  arrived  at  their 
greatest  weight  per  acre.  It  also  shows  the  value  for  plonghing-in 
a  crop  ot  late-Bown  or  stubble  Turnips  when  in  full  growth  of 
greens,  and  before  they  have  bad  time  to  form  anything  more 
tban  small  bulb*.  We  have  also  to  notice  that  recently,  as  stated 
in  the  Eamptkire  Advertiter,  t,  paper  had  been  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers'  Club  by  Hr,  Joaeph 
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Blnndell  on  "  The  Advantage  of  Manuring  Land  by  Ploughing-in 

^       Qreen  and  Vegetable  Grope." 

]  The  consideration  of  the  subject  was,  however,  confined  in  its 

application  to  the  vale  farms  of  the  Sooth  Hants  district.  We 
cannot,  howevcTi  limit  the  consideration  of  our  subject  thus,  but 
shall  endeavour  and  intend  to  shqw  its  value  and  importance 
when  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  farms  in  general  upon  a 
great  diversity  of  soils ;  but  our  remarks  will  have  especial  refer- 
ence  to  the  chalk  hills  and  limestone  districts  of  various  counties, 
and  upon  which  soils  it  is  often  asserted  that  it  cannot  be  profit- 
ably farmed  unless  by  the  maintenance  of  large  flocks,  and  our 
observations  will  probably  by  some  be  considered  quite  opposed 
to  the  time-honoured  and  prevailing  custom  of  consummg  all 
green  and  loot  crops  by  sheep  on  the  land.  Regarding  the 
ploughiog-in  of  root  crops,  we  find  it  stated  at  this  club  meeting 
that  in  various  seasons,  but  particularly  in  1&72  and  1878,  in- 
stances were  related  of  the  great  success  which  had  attended  the 
ploughing^'in  of  root  crops  for  the  Barley  crop,  especially  when 
the  roots,  greens,  and  all  had  been  passed  through  Gardner's 
Turnip-cutter,  and  thus  completely  buried,  often  using  only  a 
portion  of  the  crop,  say  about  13  tons  per  acre,  which  has  been 
found  ample  and  sufficient  for  green  manuring,  the  residue,  if 
any,  being  removed  for  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows. 

A  valuable  statement  was  made  at  this  meeting  by  a  member, 
who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  practical 
farmers  of  the  South  Hants  district  (Mr.  James  Withers  of  Snake- 
moor),  who  said — '^  About  twelve  years  ago  he  had  a  very  heavy 
root  crop  and  not  stock  enough  to  consume  it.  He  had  a  field  of 
15  acres — 10  with  Swedes  and  6  with  Turoips.  He  estimated  the 
former  at  24  tons  per  acre,  and  the  latter  at  16  tons  per  acre. 
The  Swedes  were  fed  off  with  sheep,  which  had  half  a  ton  of  oil- 
cake, while  the  Turnips  were  chopped  up  and  ploughed  in.  The 
whole  field  was  sown  with  Barley,  and  he  had  considerably  more 
per  acre  where  the  roots  were  ploughed  in  than  he  had  where 
they  were  fed  off  and  the  sheep  had  eaten  oilcake,  while  a  second 
crop  of  Clover  was  decidedly  the  best  he  had.  He  had  10  acres 
of  roots  last  year,  5  of  which  were  fed  off,  and  the  fold  and  5  were 
chopped  up  and  ploughed  in.  The  whole  10  acres  were  sowed 
witn  white  Oats,  and  the  5  acres  ploughed  in  produced  7  quarters 
per  acre,  and  the  other  part  5  quarters  per  acre.  While  in  the 
two  parts  there  was  a  difference  of  from  12  to  16  inches  in  the 
length  of  the  straw,  in  the  part  where  the  roots  were  ploughed  in  ; 
it  was  on  a  black  light  and  loamy  soil.  A  memb^  asked  him 
whether  he  thonght  it  was  wise  to  grow  Turnips  and  then  plough 
them  in,  and  he  thought  he  could  answer  the  question.  Some 
four  years  ago  he  purchased  sheep  when  they  were  very  dear. 
They  cost  him  something  like  \0s,  each  for  cake,  and  when  he 
sold  them  out  they  fetched  12/.  more  each  than  the  buying-in 
price.  Thus,  he  had  only  2«.  per  head  to  pay  his  rent,  taxes, 
tithes,  and  the  hay,  &c.,  they  consumed.  He  also  said  his  profit 
on  sheep  last  year  was  nothing."  This  closes  our  quotations  from 
the  experience  of  practical  men  on  the  points  named  ;  we  have, 
however,  yet  to  state  a  very  interesting  and  important  part  of  the 
subject 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horu  Labour. — ^During  April  and  greater  part  of  March  the  horses 
have  been  continnoasly  employed,  and  successfullv  too,  for  the  work 
done  has  generally  been  well  performed,  and  the  land  so  dry  that  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases  of  .strong  clav  soil  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
reduce  it  into  a  fine  surface  tilth.  Tnere  is,  however,  plenty  of  land 
that  will  work  freely  where  it  is  of  a  light  and  friable  nature,  so  that 
the  rouffh  land  must  wait  for  rain,  and  if  sufficient  rain  does  not  come 
in  time  for  any  proposed  crop  we  must  wait  with  patience  and  seed 
the  land  for  another  kind,  such  as  early  roots  like  Mangolds,  Carrots, 
and  Swedes.  Since  writing  the  above  a  fine  rain  has  fallen,  and  will 
save  much  labour.  Some  of  the  Wheat  lands  we  find  on  inspection 
are  unusually  thiu  of  plant,  and  will  therefore  reouire  some  horse 
labour  in  harrowing  and  hoeing,  and  upon  any  Wheat  which  was 
drilled  early  at  12  inches  between  the  lines  harrowine  may  be  done 
across  the  drills  if  free  working  land  ;  otherwise  on  the  strong  clay 
soils  it  may  be  horse-hoed,  so  as  to  break  the  hard  shell  of  the  surface, 
which  is  found  on  most  of  such  land.  If,  however,  the  seed  was 
sown  broadcast  the  land  should  be  harrowed  first,  and  then  hand- 
hoed  if  it  is  very  thin  of  plant,  with  4-inch  hand-hoes,  because  nearly 
all  strong  lands  have  weeds  which  are  peculiar  or  indigenous  to  them, 
and  should  be  cut  up ;  otherwise  where  the  plant  of  Wheat  is  deficient 
these  weeds  will  surely  overwhelm  the  crop.  The  hoeine  must^  be 
done  by  careful  men  who  are  accustomed  to  this  work,  which  requires 
a  quick  eye  and  steady  hand,  in  order  that  every  plant  may  be  saved 
during  the  operation  of  hoeing.  We  used  to  find  the  women  do 
this  work  best ;  it  is  now  seldom  that  female  labour  can  be  obtained, 
especially  for  work  requiring  so  much  skill  and  nicety  as  hoeing 
broadcast  Wheat.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  the  progress  thin 
Wheat  will  make  in  tillering  and  stalking  out  after  being  properly 


hand-hoed  or  horse-hoed,  and  particularly  if  top-dressed  also  with 
nitrate  of  soda — ^2  cwt.  per  acre — or  other  concentrated  manure ;  and 
this  season  it  is  more  required  than  usual,  for  a  very  large  portion  of 
Wheat  land  was  seeded  withoat  any  dunp^  being  carted  on  to  the 
land,  as  it  would  not  bear  the  carta  dunng  the  continuous  rainy 
season  from  November  to  February  inclusive. 

Hand  Labour,— Hem  will  now  be  employed  in  sowing  nitrate  of 
soda  upon  the  Wheat  and  Oats  where  the  land  has  not  been  other- 
wise manured.  The  stores  of  Mangold  should  now  be  examined,  and 
if  any  portion  of  the  roots  are  decayed  they  should  be  picked  out 
to  prevent  farther  injury,  for  when  this  has  been  done  and  the  store 
heaps  reformed  and  carefully  thatched,  the  roots  will  keep  good  for 
use  during  the  whole  summer,  and  be  found  in  good  feeding  quality 
until  Mangolds  of  the  new  crop  are  available.  Should  the  decayed 
roots  removed  from  the  store  heap  be  of  sufficient  extent  they  may 
be  laid  out  and  ploughed  in,  after  being  broken  down  for  manure. 
We  did  this  last  year  as  a  dressing  for  white  Oats,  and  the  crop 
proved  most  abundant  upon  the  portion  of  the  field  where  they  were 
ploughed  in. 

Live  Stock. — ^Tbere  is  still  a  great  scarcity  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom, 
and  it  will  take  years  to  make  good  the  lost  numbers  ;  it  will  there- 
fore be  advisable  for  farmers  who  have  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  carry 
out  the  plan  we  have  previously  advised,  to  hold  over  the  lambs 
which  are  usually  sold  at  light  weight,  and  instead  of  selling  them  to 
weigh  only  10  or  12  lbs.  per  quarter,  tliey  may  be  kept  with  increased 
benefit  until  they  weigh  18  or  20  lbs.  per  quarter.  We  note  that  Her 
Majestv  the  Qaeen  has  ordered  that,  on  account  of  their  scarcity, 
no  lambs  are  to  be  used  in  her  establishment.  How  far  this  idea  may 
be  approved  and  carried  out  by  other  householders  is  very  doubtful. 
The  prices  for  both  beef  and  mutton  have  lately  fallen,  and  wiU  not 
probably  reach  the  late  prices  again  during  the  summer  period ;  at 
any  rate  the  farmers  are  running  a  considerable  risk  in  calculating 
upon  the  return  of  extreme  prices.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider  whicn 
is  likely  to  answer  best — a  milk-selling  dairy,  or  a  suckling  dairy  in 
which  calves  are  purchased  at  a  week  or  ten  days  old  and  kept  for 
making  veal.  We  hear  some  complaining  of  the  milk-seUine  system 
as  not  answering  their  purpose,  except  close  to  towns,  where  it  can  be 
sold  by  retail  near  at  hand .  It  is  said  that  in  those  cases,  even  within 
three  miles  of  a  town  or  station,  that  the  cost  of  delivery  twice  a  day 
is  a  great  tax  upon  profits  at  present  prices.  Now  when  we  look  at . 
the  top  price  for  veal,  calves,  being  now  6<.  id.  per  stone,  all  things 
considered,  must  pay  better  than  milk-selling.  When  good  Devon  or 
Hereford  calves  are  suckled  they  will  be  sure  to  make  the  top 

3 notations,  and  they  can  always  be  obtained  at  about  a  week  or  ten 
ays  old,  at  this  time  of  year  especially.  The  points  in  their  favour 
are  several.  The  cows  will  continue  in  milk  longer  when  suckling 
calves  than  when  the  cows  are  hand-milked ;  there  is  less  trouble  or 
expense  in  suckling  than  in  milking  and  delivery  of  milk.  The 
detail,  however,  of  management  is  important,  but  not  difficult,  for 
whilst  young  two  calves  may  be  put  to  one  cow,  and  to  get  them 
used  to  meal-feediUg  in  addition  to  suckling  we  give  them  Mils  (put 
into  their  mouths  at  first)  composed  of  linseed  meal  and  barley  or 
bean  meal.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  they  will  readily  take  the  food  as 
pudding  out  of  the  hand,  and  soon  after  eat  it  out  of  a  trough.  Now 
there  is  nothing  makes  better  veal  than  when  calves  are  led  in  this 
way,  getting  more  milk  and  more  padding  ai  they  grow  hearier,  and 
when  they  will  make  from  £5  to  £5  10s.  each  they  may  be  sold,  nor 
is  there  any  more  profitable  mode  of  consuming  cake  and  meal. 


SOIL-EXHAUSTION— SPECIAL  WANTS  OF 

SPECIAL    CROPS. 

BiGRT  or  wrong  we  look  upon  the  editorial  note  at  page  270  as 
an  invitation  to  complete  the  paper  headed  as  above.  The  subject 
is  a  rather  extensive  one,  and  the  longer  one  peers  into  the  distance 
of  it  Hie  greater  it  seems,  till  the  horizon  limiting  its  area  dis- 
appears entirely.  But  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  subject,  as  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
might  not  care  to  follow,  while  those  who  are  hardly  need  instruc- 
tion. For  those,  then,  who  know  little  of  agricultural  chemistry 
we  write,  and  for  their  sakes  we  will  not  travel  too  far. 

Unwittingly,  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  wants  of  Potatoes  has 
been  already  said,  so  that  we  may  just  as  well  begin  where  we  left 
oflT.  As  one  way  of  restoring  land  impoverished  by  strong-growing 
Potatoe?,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  economical,  it  only  remains  to 
speak  of  the  wants  of  such  crops  as  generally  follow  Potatoes. 

Hitherto  Potatoes  or  Turnips  have  formed  the  beginning  of  a 
rotation,  for  to  such  crops  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
aU  the  manure  applied  to  the  land  till  again  cropped  with  Potatoes 
or  Turnips.  With  the  old  weakly  growing  Potatoes  this  was  bad 
enough,  for  by  the  time  the  green  crop  had  taken  much  of  the 
manure  the  rain  washed  more  away,  and,  a  crop  of  com  and  hay 
taken,  the  soil  was  generally  exhausted--on  light  sandy  soil  utterly 
so.  llie  pasture,  whioh  in  some  rotations,  espeoially  in  the  north, 
followed  such,  was  certainly  of  the  scantiest  and  most  innutritions 
character.    The  soil  being  exhausted  it  could  not  produce  either 
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meat  or  milk,  except  in  quantities  insufficient  to  pay  the  rent.    This 
system  must  be  altered  u  agriculture  is  to  pay. 

The  past  tense  has  been  used,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  yast 
majority  still  hold  by  the  old  ways  in  spite  of  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  uproot  practices  proyed  to  be  erroneous.  Instead  of  giring 
all  the  manure  to  the  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  it  will  be  found  uiat  it 
is  far  better  to  give  only  part,  as  shown  when  the  special  wants  of 
special  Potatoes,  such  as  Champion,  were  spoken  of.  The  other 
part  can  be  profitably  applied  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

Com  of  some  8ort  follows  Potatoes  or  other  green  crop.  In  fayour- 
able  districts  Wheat  is  sown,  in  others  Barley;  in  unfayonrable 
localities,  as  in  the  wet  west  or  cold  north,  Oats  are  sown.  On  yery 
poor  sandy  soils  sometimes  Rye  is  grovm.  But  no  matter  which  of 
these  followed;  all  belong  to  the  natural  order  GraminesB,  and  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  the  wants  of  these  are  similar.  Among 
applied  manures  there  must  be  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
"  Inqtiirer,"  if  happily  he  were  living,  would  add  **  and  magnesia," 
and  probably  he  would  be  right.  Com  crops  need  more  substances 
than  these,  but  only  on  really  yery  poor  soil  is  it  necessary  to  apply 
any  other.  Indeed,  on  land  of  average  quality,  manured  even  in 
the  ordinary  way,  at  least  when  a  rotation  is  followed,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  peculiai  wants  of  each  crop  are  supplied,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  of  these  need  be  applied  to  the  com  crop. 

The  first  want  of  com  is  nitrogen.  Except  when  Potatoes  or 
Turnips  haye  been  yery  heayily  manured  with  farmyard  manure 
and  a  poor  crop  followed,  or  a  big  crop  and  the  tops  returned  as  green 
manure,  nitrogen  is  almost  certain  to  be  present  in  insufficient 
quantity ;  hence  it  is  always  a  paying  practice  to  dress  com  land  in 
spring  with  from  300  to  460  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre, 
according  as  the  luid  is  rich  or  poor.  If  nitrate  of  soda  be  used  from 
400  to  600  lbs.  will  supply  nitrogen  eauiralent,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
aboye  quantities  of  ammonia.  On  light  soils,  in  wet  districts,  the 
ammonia  should  be  preferred,  ft)r  under  such  conditions  the  nitrates 
are  more  liable  to  loss.  The  best  way  to  apply  these  is  to  sow  them 
broadcast,  one-half  when  the  seed  is  sown  and  one-half  after  it  has 
grown  an  inch  or  two — say  in  May,  early  or  late  according  to  locality. 
The  quantities  given  should  not  be  much  exceeded  even  on  yery 
poor  land,  otherwise  too  great  a  growth  might  follow  only  to  l)« 
laid.  So  when  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  even  though  a  slight 
dressing  may  be  of  great  advantage,  the  minimum  amount  recom- 
mended may  be  too  much.  Circumstancea  must  decide  how  much 
less  is  the  proper  amount. 

By  socJi  applications  as  aboye  the  yield  of  Wheat  has  been  raised 
from  14  or  16  bushels  an  acre  up  to  33,  36,  and  in  one  instance  that 
came  under  our  notice  43  bushels.  This  was  in  Fifeshire  in  the 
year  1868.  On  an  undressed  portion  of  the  same  field  it  was 
barely  20.  But  such  results  need  not  be  looked  for  in  eyery  instance, 
or  eyen  in  any  considerable  number.  Still  the  fact  remains  that 
the  judicious  use  of  nitrogen  increases  grain  crops  greatly,  and  con- 
stitutes the  special  wants  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  x  et  we  have 
known  heayy  applications  raise  the  yield  of  grain  yery  little,  eyen 
though  producing  a  double  crop  of  straw.  Experiments  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  when  this  happens  phosphoric  acid  is  short,  as  it 
almost  always  is,  except  when  liberally  applied  as  bone  dust,  super- 
phosphate, or  ground  phosphates  to  the  previous  crop.  As  such 
applications  proye  almost  specifics  for  Turnips  and  largely  increase 
the  yield  of  Potatoes,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  apply  phosphates  to 
these  crops  liberally,  for  they  are  not  at  all  subject  to  loss  as  is 
nitrogen,  and  what  the  green  crop  leayes  the  grain  crep  will  get. 
But  when  this  has  not  been  done  on  land  when  ears  grow  small 
and  fill  badly  in  spite  of  applications  of  nitrogenous  manure,  then 
be  sure  thai  the  soil  is  poor  in  phosphoric  acid — and  it  almost  always 
Ib — and  that  dressings  of  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to 
4  cwt.  per  acre  will  be  repaid  with  usury  that  no  one  eyer  dreamt  of 
charging.  Applied  by  itself— that  is,  without  nitrogen,  it  increases 
the  crop  by  a  bushel  or  two,  but  when  the  two  are  combined  Uie 
crop  of  com  as  well  as  straw  is  frequently  doubled  and,  on  yery 
poor  soil,  often  trebled.  Depend  upon  it,  neither  protection,  lower- 
ing or  abolishing  of  local  rates  or  new  land  laws,  will  help  the 
farmer  half  so  much  as  will  the  judicious  use  of  artificial  manures  as 
supplementing  those  produced  at  home.  Similar  applications  benefit 
Oats  and  Barley  quite  as  much  as  Wheat,  and  even  more  so. 

Potash  salts  (in  the  form  of  kainit,  or  sulphate  or  chloride  of 
potash)  frequently  benefit  com  crops,  but  this  chiefly  on  sandy  poor 
soil  deficient  in  everything.  On  really  good  land  these  do  not  seem 
to  require  to  be  added  to  grain  crops,  and  when  applied  to  Potatoes 
or  Clover,  or  when  the  urine  produced  at  home  is  sayed,  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  potash  salts  need  be  specially  bought  for  applica- 
tion to  com  crops.  (Jood  loamy  or  day  land,  though  almost  always 
deficient  in  nitrogen,  yery  often  deficient  eyen  in  j^osphoric  acid, 
is  seldom  without  potash  enough  for  full  com  crops,  and  in  instances 
not  a  few  for  all  crops  whateyer.  Nay,  some  soils  that  rank  as  poor- 
such  as  those  on  many  traps,  or  when  trap  is  largely  mixed  with  the 


soil  as  on  the  boulder  clay  in  some  instances,  or  when  in  the  days  of 
British  glaciers  these  have  thawed  under  summer  suns — soils  poor 
in  eyerything  else  are  not  unfrequently  rich  enough  in  potaih  even 
for  Peas,  Clover,  Beans,  or  Potatoes;  but  it  is  yeiy  easy  finding 
out  Not  by  sending  samples  to  a  chemist,  but  by  analysing  it 
yourself.  Do  not  be  al&rmed,  nothing  is  easier.  Try  a  portion  of  a 
field  with  each  of  the  substances  nsmed,  and  all  mixed,  and  should 
either  produce  no  good  effect  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  soil 
contains  enough  of  that,  at  least  at  present. — ^A.  H. 

(To  ta  eontlausd.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Java  BiMtrrows  iElla),^AM  a  mle  Java  sparrows  will  eat  nothfiig  iMii 
oanaiT  seed,  on  which  tliej  thrive.  Thqr  can  witii  safety  be  pat  oat  of  doora. 
It  is  very  difflcult  to  breed  UMm  in  this  oooatiy.  The  white  variety  is,  however, 
more  easy  to  treed. 

Cabbaga  for  Wintar-fltedlng  Dairy  Cows  (AfftierAcr,  a».  jr«8(ft) 

— The  beet  variety  for  this  pnrpose,  eqwoially  for  butter-making,  is  the  large 
Drumhead  Bavoy.  The  sooner  Ute  seed  is  sown  the  better.  This  sort,  however, 
would  not  be  suitable  for  planting  so  late  as  the  month  of  July,  for  they  grow 
mors  slowly  than  moet  other  sorts,  even  when  planted  in  good  land,  well 
cultivated,  and  highly  manured.  In  ploughing  np  grass  land  in  the  month  of 
July  OabtMgee  of  quick  growth  may  be  planted  immediately  the  land  is 
ploughed.  Of  the  quick-growing  yet  productive  sorts  the  two  eorts  we  like 
best  are  Daniel's  DeOanoe  and  the  Oxheart.  In  plooghing  giaas  tend  to  be  ert 
with  Qabbege  plants  a  good  dressing  of  dung  should  be  laid  oat  and  spread,  and 
then  raked  into  every  seooud  or  third  f onrow,  and  the  plants  set  on  the  furrow 
immediately  over  the  dung.  It  should  he  ploughed  with  the  skim  ooolter, 
and  deep  enough  to  bury  the  tnrf  or  grass  layer,  and  the  pressst'  to  f oUew,  and 


if  the  weather  is  dry  the  plants  should  be  set  as  fast  as  the  farrow  is  toned, 
the  plantecB  putting  their  foot  down  near  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  kBq»  the 
land  firm  and  moisL 

Aldemey  Covr  (it  C.).— As  soon  as  your  cow  has  calved  milk  awaj  all 
that  yon  can  after  the  calf  has  sacked,  and  give  it  to  the  cow  to  drink.  Let 
her  for  the  week  after  calrlng  drink  the  water  not  hot  hot  only  a  little  waom. 
Oive  bran  mashes  and  nice  sweet  meadow  hav,  bat  no  root  fbod  for  the  llzat 
week,  and  afterwards  for  a  while  only  sparingly.  We  have  heard  of  and  know 
persons  who  giro  cold  water,  and  have  not  lost  any  cows,  but  not  having  tzied 
that  plan  we  cannot  recommend  It  safely.  The  cow  shoald  be  kept  to  the  shed 
until  the  second  week  in  May  before  lying  oat  at  night,  but  in  case  of  fae 

ttber  may  go  out  a  few  hours  during  the  daytime  aboat  a  wed  after  calving. 


When  weaning  the  calf  at  a  few  deys  old  give  it  new  milk  sparingly  for  a 

nealmund,! 


week,  then  skim  milk  mixed  vrlth  hay-tea  and  a  little  barleymeal 
further  have  a  bundle  of  hay  hung  np  in  its  pen  to  learn  it  to  eat.    Thi 
management  of  Channel  Island  cattle  yea  can  obtain  at  thia  offlo^  by  apptying 
for  a  back  number  of  this  Journal,  dated  Umj  19th.  1881. 

Kohl-Rabi  (/.  W,  J2.).~The  experience  of  Mr.  W.  Bennett  of  Cambridge 
recorded  In  our  oolamns  three  years  ago,  will  answer  yoar  inquiry — namely,  ^Oor 
practice  is  not  to  drill  the  seed  before  the  1st  of  May.  We  seldom  oae  mora 
than  S  n>9.  of  seed  per  acre  drilled  on  ridges  97  Inches  aparK  thinning  the  phmti 
in  the  rows  to  about  16  inches  i^iart.  After  ridging  the  land  as  if  far  SwediA 
Turrips  we  lay  out  in  the  furrows  10  tons  of  farmysrd  dung,  and  sppsaul  about 
6  cwt.  per  acre  of  superphosphate,  rapecake,  &c.  The  ridges  are  then  nvereed, 
which  buries  the  manure  in  the  centre  of  the  ridges.  By  this  method  of  calti- 
vation  on  land  worth  S0«.  per  acre  to  rent,  we  osnally  grow  from  tS  to  SO  tons 
per  acre  of  excellent  bulbs,  besidee  the  gieens,  which  are  first-iate  Cood ;  and 
where  a  dairy  is  kept  they  are  of  no  small  valoe  to  the  milking  cowe,aa  thej 
give  no  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  butter.*' 
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BBMABKS. 

10th.— Dull  at  first,  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 

ISthd— Fine  and  bright ;  lunar  halo  9  P.M. 

17th.— Dull  m<miing,  fine  afterwards ;  moonlight  night. 

lsth.-^Overcast  and  windy,  slight  showers. 

]  9th.— Heavy  rain  from  8  jLH. ;  dull  and  showery  in  forenoon,  lair  aflsrwMdsL 

90th.— Fsir,  but  dull. 

91st.— Very  bright  in  forenoon,  overcast  in  afternoon. 

Temperataie  above  that  of  the  previous  week,  and  rather  above  the  svcnge.— 

a.  J.  8TMOK8. 
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IRooau,  King  Stnet,  CoT«aC  OunlCD. 


OALANTHES. 

Ume  in  the  vhole  year  is  more  se&son- 
ftble  than  the  present  to  record  notes 
about  the  cultivation  of  these  Orchids, 
and  no  plants  are  worthy  of  greater  care 
and  attention.     They  will  flower  over  a 
period  of  six  months  during  the  worst 
ison  of  the  year,  and  on  this  account  are 
ably  valuable.      But    to    insure  this  a 
F  of  plants  are  required,  and  these  started 
rem  intervals  so  as  to  flower  in  succes- 
sion.    C.  Tumeri  is  decidedly  the  best  for  late 
flowering,  and  C.  vestita  lutea  is  also  valuable  for  the 
same  purpose.     We  removed  our  last  epike  of  this 
variety  on  April  lOtb,  and  it  had  then  one  or  two  fresh 
flowers  upon  it. 

It  has  been  advanced  again  and  again  that  these 
plants  being  destitute  of  fohage  during  their  season  of 
flowering  is  a  serious  defect.  Their  peculiarity  of 
flowering  in  this  condition  I  regard  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise,  because  the  plants  can  be  taste- 
fully arranged  amongst  Ferns,  Zonal  Pelai^oniums,  or 
any  other  suitable  plants  without  taking  up  really  any 
room  in  the  house,  and  their  pots  and  pseudo-bulbs  can 
be  hidden  from  view.  If  they  retained  their  foliage 
after  flowering  they  would  require  as  much  house  room 
and  care  as  Fbaiua  grandifolius,  but  in  their  deciduous 
state  their  pots  can  be  stored  out  of  sight,  or  the  soil 
shaken  from  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  then  placed  thickly 
together  in  pans  and  stood  amongst  other  plants  until 
the  time  arrives  for  starting  them  into  growth. 

When  Calanthes  ate  required  to  flower  early  in 
October  they  should  be  well  started  in  growth  by  this 
time  and  rooting  freely.  If  not  yet  started  they  must 
be  pressed  forward  with  all  possible  speed.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  pot  and  start  the  general  stock  to 
flower  during  November,  December,  and  January,  while 
the  varieties  mentioned  above  may  be  retarded  for  some 
weehs  longer.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Galauthes 
are  like  many  other  plants,  and  when  required  in  flower 
either  early  or  late  they  must  be  trained  to  start  earher 
or  later  as  the  case  may  be.  To  have  flowers  over  the 
longest  possible  period  is  not  the  work  of  one  season, 
but  the  result  of  several  seasons'  care. 

Calanthes  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  none  need  fail 
if  only  a  moderate  amount  of  care  and  attention  is 
devoted  to  them  ;  but  I  have  seen  splendid  batches  of 
these  plants  ruined  for  two  or  three  seasons  by  a  few 
months  of  oareless  and  ignorant  treatment.  By  care- 
less watering  in  their  early  stages,  pseudo-bulbs  only 
half  the  size  of  those  made  during  the  previous  year 
are  often  produced.    The  idea  is  prevalent  that  these 


plants  are  liable  to  degenerate ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  the  failure  is  attributable  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  some  defect  in  th^ir  cultivation. 

In  potting  the  pseudo-bulbs  they  can  either  be  placed 
singly  or  a  number  together  in  each  pot,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  specimens  required.  I  prefer  growing 
them  singly,  because  I  have  always  found  when  a 
number  of  pseudo-bulbs  are  grown  in  the  same  pot 
they  do  not  develope  and  Boudi^r  sa  well,  which  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  fine  large  spikes  of  bloom. 
When  in  pots  singly  they  can  be  arranged  more  effec- 
tively amongst  other  plants  than  when  a  number  are 
grown  in  large  pots.  If  specimens  are  required  it  is 
not  difBcult  to  make  them  up  after  the  spikes  are  well 
advanced  without  any  injury  to  the  plants  or  flowers. 
If  the  plants  have  remained  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
flowered  up  to  the  present  time  all  the  old  soil  can  be 
shaken  from  them  and  their  roots  cut  close  back, 
leaving  only  sufficient  to  keep  them  stetidy  in  their 
new  compost.  In  the  case  of  C.  Veitchii  a  small  stake 
ia  employed  to  secure  the  hulbs  to  until  they  form  roots 
from  the  new  growths.  In  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  it  is  a  mistake  to  employ  very  large  pots,  those 
6  inches  iu  diameter  being  large  enough  for  one  or  two 
pseudo-bulbs  of  the  varieties  of  C  vestita.  C.  Yeitcbii 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  size  or  smaller,  and  after- 
wards in  others  a  size  larger  if  strong. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  place  the  plants  at  the 
commencement  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower, 
and  by  careful  and  judicious  watering  success  may  be 
attained.  On  the  other  hand,  an  injudicious  use  of  the 
water  pot  is  likely  to  render  the  soil  sour  before  the 
roots  have  taken  possession  of  it ;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  instead  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  increasing  in 
numbers  and  strength,  they  are  sure  to  decrease.  I 
recommend,  in  the  case  of  0.  Veitchii  especially, 
shifting  the  plants  gradually,  as  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen  were  the  result  of  this  system. 

The  pots  should  be  liberally  drained,  and  then  filled 
with  the  compost  employed,  placing  a  little  silver  sand 
just  below  the  new  growths  starting  at  the  base  of  the 
old  pseudo-bulbs.  The  growths  should  be  allowed  to 
extend  about  I  inch  before  being  potted,  and  then 
allowed  to  rest  upon  the  compost,  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  secured  by  the  means  indicated.  The  compost 
most  suitable  is  equal  parts  of  flbry  peat  and  loam,  a 
little  cow  manure  previously  prepared  and  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  to  which  is  added  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  coarse  sand,  broken  ohurcoal,  and  a  few  small 
bones. 

Watering  must  be  very  carefully  done  for  some  time 
after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  first  potted — in  fact,  until 
the  roots  have  commenced  growing  freely.  At  first,  if 
the  house  is  kept  moist  and  water  syringed  two  or  three 
times  daily  amongst  the  pots  it  will  be  sufGcieut.  As 
soon  OS  the  roots  are  entering  the  compost  just  enough 
water  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming 
dust-dry,  and  as  the  roots  extend  more  liberal  applica- 
tions must  be  given.  When  in  active  growth  Calanthes 
require  a  copious  supply  of  water  and  weak  stimulants 
frequently  when  their  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
They  also  require  careful  watering  in  their  last  stages 
of  development  until  the  fohage  is  entirely  ripened, 
when  water  can  be  withheld.  At  first  they  should  not 
he  syringed  until  they  have  made  plenty  of  roots,  or 
their  foliage  is  liable  to  become  spotted,  which  will 
also  result  from  overwatering ;  but  when  the   season 
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has  fairly  advanced  they  will  be  much  benefited  by 
being  dewed  at  least  twice  daily. 

During  their  season  of  growth  they  reqaire  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere  and  shade  from  the  strong  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  material  employed  for  this  purpose 
must  not  exclude  light.  Ventilate  daily  during  the 
growing  season  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  The 
house  should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
moist  atmosphere. — W.  Babdney. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ARBORICULTURE. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  referred  incidentally  to  the  pro- 
ject of  Dr.  Lyons  on  re- afforesting  in  Ireland,  and  have  recorded 
several  very  generous  offers  of  trees  that  have  been  made  by 
persons  and  nursery  firms  in  this  country.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  svmpathy  with  the  important  matter  in  question  is 
not  confined  to  Great  Britain,  ana  we  have  been  desired  by  an 
esteemed  contributor  in  France,  Mr.  E.  P.  C.  Brace,  to  convey 
to  Dr.  Lyons  an  offer  of  fifty  thousand  Scotch  Pines,  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  the  work  in  which  he  is  so  laudably  en- 
gaged. We  have  had  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  this 
request,  and  we  append  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lyons  accepting  Mr- 
Brace's  friendly  and  much- valued  gift. 

• 
"  House  of  Commons,  April  27th,  1S83. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremal j  obliged  for  jour  letter  conveying 
that  of  Mr.  Brace  of  Loir-et-Gher  with  offer  of  fifty  thousand  treen 
towaxds  my  project  of  re-afforesting  in  Ireland,  which  has  had 
Boch  remarkable  support  from  Scottish  and  English  houses  of  great 
eminence  in  arboriculture.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  humble  labours, 
which  have  found  such  noble  response  in  these  oonntries,  finds  appre- 
ciation in  France,  where  forestry  has  attained  such  important  deveJop- 
ment,  and  is  a  source  of  profit  of  some  millions  sterling  per  annum  to 
the  national  exchequer.  The  circumstances  of  Ireland  admit  of  her 
taking  a  large  and  profitable  share  in  the  future  timber  supply  of  the 
empire.  Indeed,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  attention  is  being  called 
to  the  subject  in  England  too,  and  by  so  eminent 'knd  practical  an 
authority  as  Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  see 
the  terms  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  motion  on  forestry  in  England,  and 
then  of  my  own  resolutions  in  regard  to  Ireland. 

'*  I  enclose  extracts  from  the  Order  Books  of  the  House.  I  may 
add  that  on  this  day  I  drew  a  place  in  the  ballot  for  25th  of  May  to 
place  my  motion  blefore  the  House.  In  your  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Brace  will  yon  kindly  thank  him  in  my  name  for  nis  most  muni- 
ficent gift  ?  I  will  hare  the  honour  of  communicating  with  him  direct 
myself  as  to  the  details  of  carriage  to  which  be  rerors.  I  would  be 
obliged  if  yon  could  make  room  for  this  letter  in  your  next,  with  the 
resolutions  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  my  own. 

"  Very  faithfully  yours,  B.  D.  Ltohs." 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  Dr.  Lyons*  motion : — 

41.  Dr.  Lyons, — ^Besonroes  of  Ireland. — ^That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  it  is  desirable,  in  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  measures 
be  taken  to  utilise  her  abundant,  but  dormant,  natural  resources,  by — 

1st.  Re-afforesting  suitable  tracts  of  her  waste  lands,  and  planting 
the  great  watersheds,  in  order  to  supply  shelter  and  timber,  and  to 
control  mountain  floods,  which  are  progressirely  denuding  the  soU, 
silting  up  primary  and  arterial  drainage,  with  consequent  deteriora- 
tion of  tillage  and  pasture  lands,  shoaling  of  navigable  rirers,  and 
banishment  of  fish  further  and  further  seaward,  and  by  general 
reclamation  of  waste  lands ; 

2nd.  By  fully  developing  the  seacoast  and  inland  fisheries,  with  all 
requisite  improTcments  in  engines  of  capture,  and  piers  and  har- 
bours of  refuge,  in  order  to  the  better  food  supply  of  the  people,  and 
the  extension  of  the  commerce  in  fish ; 

3rd.  By  the  extension  of  lines  of  internal  oommunication  by  water 
and  land,  by  steam  or  horse  power,  and  the  construction  of  new 
routes  for  traffic,  where  necessary,  by  the  derelopment  of  the  fuel 
resources  of  Ireland,  and  the  extension  of  industries  in  mines,  mine- 
rals, and  agriculture  : 

That,  in  tho  opinion  of  this  House,  means  may  be  safely  devised 
for  the  utilisation  of  part  of  the  capital  of  thirty-two  milhons  ster- 
ling, now  lying  comparatively  idle  in  Ireland,  for  the  development  of 
her  resources,  by  the  issue  of  stock  notes  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Irish  or  Imperial  Revenues,  and  under  the  management  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Productive  Works,  having  the  full  confidence  of  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  extreme  desirability  of 
turning  to  account  suitable  waste  lands  in  Ireland  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  indicated  ;  nor  is  there  the  re  • 
molest  doubt  that  the  w^rk  carried  out  with  skill  and  judgment 
— choosing  trees  that  are  naturally  adapted  for  the  diff^ent 


soils  and  situations,  this  being  a  matter  of  vital  importance — 
that  eventually  great  and  permanent  benefit  would  result  to 
the  country.  Even  in  America,  that  great  land  of  timber,  the 
State  authorities  find  it  incumbent  to  give  all  the  encourage- 
ment possible  to  the  planting  of  trees,  the  disafforestation  in 
many  districts  having  had  other  unfavourable  results,  such  as 
those  embodied  in  the  above  motion,  than  a  local  scarcity  of 
timber.  On  the  European  continent,  too,  waste  lands  are 
utilised  in  a  far  more  systematic  manner  than  in  this  country 
by  planting  trees.  In  Belgium  we  recently  observed  that  the 
sides  of  every  road  and  watercourse  were  fringed  with  trees  of 
the  Canadian  Poplar,  which  thus  occupy  land  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  turned  to  profitable  account,  and  these  trees, 
besides  affording  shelter  and  draining  the  land,  are  estimated 
to  increase  in  value  at  the  rate  of  \s.  each  per  annum,  ex- 
perience having  proved  that  in  thirty  years  each  tree  is  worth 
30f.  In  swampy  ground  trees  at  8  feet  to  10  feet  apart  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  in  the  period  named  an  acre  of  them  would 
realise  at  the  least  £800,  and  the  ground  then  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  vegetable  matter  would  certainlv  be  in  better  condition 
than  before  the  trees  were  planted.  There  are  without  doubt 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  now  practically  value- 
less that  might  be  similarly  improved,  while  adjacent  lands  not 
thus  occupied  would  be  rendered  more  valuable  for  other 
cultivable  purposes.  We  trust  Dr.  Lvons'  motion  will  be 
favourably  entertained,  and  that  he  will  receive  the  support 
that  is  requisite  to  enable  him  to  succeed  in  the  important 
work  in  which  he  is  so  assiduously  engaged. 

The  motion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  of  wider  scope  and 
more  general  purport,  as  follows  : — 

Sir  John  Lubbock, — To  call  attention  to  the  state  of  forestry  in 
this  country  ;  and  to  move  for  a  Committee  to  consider  whether,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Forest  School  or  otherwise,  our  woodlands 
could  be  rendered  more  remunerative. 

This  will  be  brought  before  ihe  House  to-morrow  (Friday, 
the  4th  inst.^  if  the  regular  order  of  business  is  not  further 
interfered  with,  and  whether  the  Committee  be  granted  or  not, 
and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  it  should  be,  the  discussion 
will  direct  attention  to  a  matter  that  has  been  allowed  to 
slumber  too  long.  It  is  little  less  than  deplorable  to  witness 
the  miles  of  woods  that  are  practically  valueless  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  whereas  under  skilled  supervision  they 
might  serve  all  their  present  purposes,  and  in  addition  yield  a 
substantial  revenue  to  the  owners,  also,  and  necessarily,  be  of 
advantage  to  the  trading  and  agricultural  community.  We  have 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  facts  in  support  of  ihis  state- 
ment. In  many  country  districts  timber  has  become  so  scarce, 
and  consequently  dear,  owing  to  non-planting  and  the  hap- 
hazard way  in  which  woods  are  managed,  that  the  carpenters' 
bills  have  become  a  serioul^  item  to  farmers,  and  tradesmen 
have  informed  us  of  the  great  difficulty  they  experience  in 
procuring  suitable  materials.  'Ihere  is  no  excuse  tor  this,  be- 
cause woods  judiciously  managed  are  fairly  remunerative.  We 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  land  that  for  years  did  not 
realise  a  rental  of  a  shilling  per  acre,  that  is  now  covered  with 
thriving  plantations  that  are  of  substantial  value  to  the  owner. 
On  an  estate  in  a  rich  agricultural  district  some  portions  of 
woodland  that  were  planted  with  Larch  thirty  years  ago  have, 
we  have  been  informed  by  the  ^tewa^d  of  the  estate,  yielded 
a  return  fully  equal  to  the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  locdity, 
and  we  have  ourselves  planted  Larch  on  waste  land  that  in 
twelve  years  produced  poles  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  each. 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  trees  that  can  be  grown  on 
an  acre,  and  the  trivial  expense  requisite  in  tending  them,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  impolicy  of  allowing  waste  land  to 
remain  barren  when  so  much  of  it  is  capable,  by  a  small  outlay, 
of  being  made  satisfactorily  productive. 

The  neglect  of  systematic  arboriculture  is  a  grave  mistake. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  directing  attention  to  the  subject  a 
moment  too  soon,  and  it  will  be  to  the  public  advantage  if 
means  are  devised  to  render  the  woodlands  of  this  country 
remunerative.  Whether  "  Forest  Schools  "  are  requisite  for 
accomplishing  this  desideratum  is  a  question  open  to  dis- 
cussion ;  but  the  circumstance  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
our  best  nurseries  where  forest  trees  are  raised  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  many  well-managed  estates   of  the  nobility  and 
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gentry,  are  "  echoola  "  where  foresti;  is  practicallv  taught,  and 
in  which  any  intelligent  student  may  make  himself  competent, 
u  man^  have  hitherto  done,  in  the  work  in  queetian.  Yet 
unqueBtionabiv  technical  knowledge  is  very  desirable,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  more  attention  were  given  to  the  subject  of 
imparting  instruction  in  elementary  Bchools  on  this  and  other 
cognate  matters  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


cutting,  and  the  cook  afwaya  starts  with  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  something  to  throw  away,  so  there  is  waste  all  the 
way  from  the  stump  to  the  pot. — Wm.  Tailob. 


CABBAGE-GROWING  AND  CABBAGE- CUTTING. 

"Wkll!  that's   zummat,  I   hare  been  cutting  Cabbages 

these  forty  years,  and  now  don't  know  how  to  cut  'em  to 

E lease  our  master]"  Something  like  the  above  was  once  over- 
eard  after  a  lesson  had  been  given  in  Qie  art  of  ga^ering 
vegetables  economically.  U  was  but  the  natural,  harmless,  and 
excusable  vent  for  wounded  pride  and  a  little  pent-up  rebellion. 

I  certainly  learnt  a  lesson  from  my  labourers  m  growing 
Cabbages  when  I  first  came  into  this  neighbourhood,  but 
when  it  came  to  cutting  them  I  could  see  they  bod  something 
to  leam.  The  lesson  in  growing  was  merely  to  sow  earlier 
than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  Early  sowing  is  becoming 
more  general  now,  but  a  dozen  years  ago  I  believe  very  few 
people  outside  of  this  county  thought  of  sowing  before  August, 
and  that  is  a  fortnight  too  late.  St.  Swithin's  Day  is  the 
favourite  lime  here,  and  in  all  but  exceptional  Beaaons  I  think 
it  is  about  the  best  time,  but  I  generally  sow  a  pinch  of  seed 
a  fortnight  earlier,  and  a  little  more  a  fortnight  later. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  want  of  a  good  reliable  sort,  one  which 
would  nol  run  to  seed,  which  so  long  prevented  early  Bovring, 
and  the  first  marlied  step  tewards  obtaining  this  was  doubtless 
made  by  our  lamented  old  friend  George  Wheeler,  who  some 
forty  years  ago  sent  out  "  Wheeler's  Imperial,"  and  kept  it 
true  as  long  as  his  health  would  allow  him  to  look  after  it. 
What  was  sold  as  "  Wheeler's  Imperial  "  by  other  nurserymen, 
as  far  as  my  experience  went,  was  a  different  Cabbage 
altogether,  and  now  I  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  a  true 
stotA  of  it.  Hsppily,  however,  it  is  not  wanted,  as  "  Ellam's 
Early  Dwarf"  is  an  improvement  on  it,  and  so  for  the  seed 
appears  to  have  been  very  carefuliv  saved.  My  friend  and 
neighbour  Mr.  Iggulden  grew  a  variety  the  year  before  last, 
which  he  considered  more  desirable  than  Ellam's,  because  while 
the  latter  was  riddled  by  caterpillars  his  favourite  variety 
escaped,  but  I  confess  I  should  be  rather  doubtful  of  a  Cabbage 
which  was  not  good  enough  fur  caterpillirB. 

But  to  the  lesson  in  cutting.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  type 
of  Cabbage  to  which  Ellam's  and  Wheeler's  belong  to  yield  a 
good  second  c.-op  after  the  first  is  cut.  From  two  to  five  good 
Cabbages  come  on  the  one  stalk,  and  these,  if  well  managed, 
t»me  into  use  quicker  than  spring-sown  Cabbages  do  ;  in  fact, 
if  a  couple  of  thousand  plants  are  grown  for  such  on  estab- 
lishment as  I  have  to  supply,  by  the  time  the  crop  has  all  been 
cut  over  once  some  of  the  second  crop  is  ready  for  the  knife. 
I  have  seen  many  a  cottager  nurse  up  his  Cabboges  «a  tenderly 
as  if  they  were  so  many  babies,  have  them  ready  for  use  at 
Easter,  or  in  a  mild  winter  sometimes  early  in  Februarv,  and 
then  in  cutting  he  would  allow  his  knife  to  slip  through  two 
or  three  of  the  leafstalks,  and  would  take  two  or  three  more 
with  the  head  than  was  good  for  cooking  ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  I  have  witnessed  the  remaining  leaves  cut  off  the  stalk 
purposely  at  the  same  time,  the  operator  being  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  forwuding  the  production  of  the  future 
crop.  Well,  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  the  difference  between 
starting  with  a  naked  stem  and  one  with  three  or  four  healthy 
leaves  makes  a  fortnight's  difference  in  the  time  of  the  second 
crop,  as  well  as  a  difference  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  right  way  is  to  cut  squarely  across  the  stem  between 
two  sets  of  leaves,  taking  just  as  much  as  is  fit  to  cook,  and 
treating  every  leaf  left  on  as  the  mother  of  a  future  Cabbage. 
When  the  sprouts  have  grown  considerably,  and  are  able  to 
lake  up  as  much  as  the  roots  can  supply,  (hen  the  old  leaves 
ma^  bo  pulled  ofE  to  advantage,  so  as  to  admit  li(;ht  and  air. 
It  IS  admitted  that  in  treating  most  other  plants  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  entirely  defoliate  at  once  while  growth  is  proceed- 
ing vigorously,  and  of  course  Ihe  same  rule  liolds  good  with 
even  cutting  a  Cabbage. 

The  same  waste  lakes  place  with  regard  to  winter  greens. 


FERNS  IN  BOTTLES. 
A  HOST  remarkable  example  of  Fern  growth  waa  recently 
brought  under  our  notice,  and  the  circa m stances  are  h>  nnuiul 
that  they  are  we!!  worth  attentiou.  In  the  garden  ot  Mr.  Rayni- 
ford  at  KiDg*toD-on-Thame»  for  the  paat  twenty  yean  partly 
damaged  tods-water  bottles  have  been  employed  to  edge  the  paths. 
The  point  of  the  necks  had  been  broken,  and  this  portion  was 
plouged  Inte  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches,  thus  leaving 
3  or  1  inches  ot  the  base  of  the  bottles  above  the  turfaoe.  Soma 
of  these  bottles  have  been  in  thia  poaition  for  the  whole  of  the 
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time  mentiened  above,  and  others  have  been  placed  in  at  intervals 
to  within  the  past  year. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  all  this.  In  hundreds  of 
other  gardens  bottles  hare  been  similarly  employed,  but  in  thia 
case  the  results  now  to  be  noticed  are  very  unaiiual.  Jd  the 
majority  of  the  bottles  young  FernB  appeared  Boon  after  they  wero 
placed  m  the  ground,  and  these  have  contioned  groviug  until  in 
some  cases  they  have  formed  a  dense  con gpsted  mnsg  of  vegetation 
completely  BUing  the  bottles.  The  fronds  remain  green  during 
the  greater  portion  o(  the  year  and  then  die,  giving  place  to  youug 
ones  in  the  succeeding  ipriog ;  and  aa  previously  atated,  some 
hare  continued  Ihui  growing  fur  many  years  past  practically 
without  any  eiposore  to  air.  as  the  amount  that  could  pass  through 
the  soil  up  the  neck  ot  the  bottle  would  be  exlreiiielj  Bmall. 
Saveral  different  VBrieties  ot  Ferns  are  ohservalilc,  chiefly  forma 
ot  Atbfriam  Filix-rLemiaa,  witb  the  Oak  Fern  ani  a  few  others  j 
and  it  is  gtrange  that  ihe  only  Fern  io  the  garden  is  Hcolopen- 
drium  vulgare.  ot  which  there  are  no  eiampli's  in  the  bottles. 
The  soil,  too,  has  not  been  renewed  since  (he  garden  was  first 
formed;  therefore  the  onlf  way  in  which  Ihe  sporej  can  hare 
been  conveyed  to  the  garden  ia  by  the  wind. 

The  bottle  represented  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  61)  ia  one  of  those 
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placed  in  the  soil  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  was  selected 
because  the  yoang  Fern  can  be  more  clearly  shown.  It  should 
be  added  that  of  the  four  or  fire  hundred  bottles  employed  nearlr 
two-thirds  contain  Ferns,  the  others  being  chiefly  filled  with 
Grasses  and  yarions  weeds.  In  all  cases  the  fresh  healthy  appear* 
ance  of  the  plants  indicates  that  they  can  well  dispense  with 
yentilation. 

If  a  few  Ferns  oonld  be  induced  to  grow  in  bottles  like  the 
above  they  would  form  rather  interesting  little  ferneries,  espe- 
cially for  windows,  as  they  could  be  inverted  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  would  at  least  possess  the  advantage  of  requiring  little 
attention  or  trouble. 


LA  GROSSE  SUCRfeE  STRAWBERRY. 

^  Whbn  my  note  was  penned  with  reference  to  the  above  I  had  in 
view  Strawberries  for  early  forcing,  meaning  thereby  from  early  in 
the  new  year  to  the  end  of  March,  as  after  that  time  any  variety  of 
Strawberry  will  carry  satiafeuitory  cr>ps  without  hard  forcing. 
Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  Taylor  (page  323)  takes  exception  to 
my  remarks  with  reference  to  YicomteFse  H.  de  Thury,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  have  taken  my  runners  from  barren 
plants.  Such  was  not  possible,  as  we  are  most  particular  on  that 
point.  I  obtained  my  original  stock  from  one  of  our  best  private 
growers.  I  sent  him  some  plants  of  La  Grosse  Sucr^  for  trial, 
and  in  a  communication  received  from  him  the  first  week  of 
February  of  this  year  he  says,  *'  My  Vicomtesse  are  colouring ;  La 
Grosse  Sucrde  just  set,"  which  is  the  reverse  of  my  experience  of 
the  two  varieties  here.  Soil  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
President  does  well  here  as  a  later  variety ;  also  Admiral  Dundas, 
large,  and  of  good  flavour.  James  Veitch  has  only  size  to  recom- 
mend it  The  same  may  be  said  of  Auguste  Nicaise,  which  we  tried 
for  two  years.  We  have  a  variety  on  trial  this  year  that  we  think 
highly  of  at  present — ^namely.  Dr.  Mor^re.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  carries  a  good  crop  of  large  fruit,  which  are  now  ripening.  The 
soil  here  is  strong  magnesian  limestone.  I  may  perhaps  say  that  I 
obtained  my  stock  of  Vicomtesse  S3me  three  years  since  from 
Mr.  Gilbert  of  Burghley.  Early  in  the  new  year  he  told  me  he 
gathered  a  good  dish  on  Christmas  Bay.  He  is  forcing  a  quantity 
of  La  Grosse  now.  He  says  it  is  a  <  Hopper."  It  does  much  better 
than  anything  here. — G.  SuMifSBs,  Sanaheek  Park, 


SELECT  DAHLIAS. 


No  one  who  visited  the  National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  year  could  fail  being  impressed  with  the  striking 
beauty  of  the  Dahlia  as  an  exhibition  flower,  and  those  who  sub- 
sequently had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  Mr.  Turner's  great 
collection  at  Slough  would  with  equal  readiness  admit  that 
Dahlias  are  excelled  by  no  plants  for  rendering  gardens  gay  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Calling  on  Mr.  Turner  last 
October  I  found  acres  of  ground  occupied  with  Dahlias,  and 
countless  thousands  of  blooms.  For  fully  three  months  the 
plants  had  been  flowering,  and  vast  quantities  of  flowers  were 
cut  and  sent  to  London  and  other  laige  towns  daily  for  church 
and  civic  decorations.  The  trade  for  blooms  alone  appears  to  be 
immense,  and  here  the  doubles  have  the  advantage  over  the 
singles,  as  they  travel  better  and  last  longer.  The  small- 
flowered  bouquet  varieties  are  in  great  demand  every  year  for 
the  purposes  indicated,  and  thousands  of  large  bunches  of  their 
symmetrical  blooms  are  required  weekly  in  Tendon  alone  dunng 
the  Dahlia  season. 

Granting  the  special  adaptabUi^  of  single  Dahlias  for  certain 
purposes  of  room-decoration,  and  their  great  beauty  as  border 
plants,  yet  the  grand  contour  and  marvellous  symmetry  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  double  type  must  always  command  admira- 
tion. In  respect  of  many  flowers  florists  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  work,  but  in  none  is  their  patience  and  skill  better  dis- 
played than  in  the  variedly  coloured,  highly  finished,  and  almost 
faultless  fiowers  under  notice. 

In  inspecting  the  Slough  collection  some  pains  were  taken  to 
select  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  in  their  respective  colours. 
Had  these  names  been  published  at  the  time  the  list  would  have 
been  of  little  service ;  but  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  planting  season, 
it  may  be  useful  to  some  readers  who  will  shortly  be  procuring 
plants  for  their  gardens.  In  Show  Dahlias  from  three  to  six 
varieties  were  selected  as  the  best  in  their  colours  as  follows  : — 

Yellofci^ Acme  of  Perfection,  Adelaide,  Canaiy,  John  Neville, 
Jalia  Davis,  and  Prince  Arthur. 

Whites— Henry  Turner,  Geoigina  (new),  Annie  Neville,  Julia 
Wyatt,  and  Mrs.  Henshaw. 

6Hm«?fi#— Alexander  Cramond,  James  Service,  John  Wyatt, 
Mr.  Spofiforth,  John  Standish,  and  Joseph  Green. 


/8bflrK#— Major  Comwallis  West  (new),  Drake  Lewis,  Charles 
Leicester,  James  Stephen  (new).  Miss  Batchelor  (new),  and 
Walter  H.  Williams. 

jPurpZ/f*— Ovid,  Burgundy,  George  Smith,  James  Tick,  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  James  Cocker. 

ifflrcwiw— George  Rawlings  (new),  Prince  of  Denmark,  Rev.  J. 
Godday,  Thomas  (Goodwin,  and  William  Rawlings. 

Orange  and  J9vjf<— Aurora,  Chairman,  Joseph  Ashby,  Queen  cf 
Spain,  Sunbeam,  and  Vice-President. 

JAlaci—lMdj  Wimbome,  Mrs.  Boston,  and  Rosy  Mom. 

£dged  Flowerg—E&OTj  Walton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham, 
H.  W.  Ward,  Mrs.  Harris,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  and  Rpyal 
Queen* 

The  names  of  these  excellent  varieties  are  given  simply,  as  ths 
descriptions  of  the  flowers  both  as  to  character  and  tints  ara 
accurately  rendered  in  catalogues. 

Of  Fancy  Dahlias  the  following  are  twelve  of  the  best  striped 
varieties  :— Annie  Pritchard,  Edward  Peck,  Frederick  Smith, 
Gaiety,  George  Barnes,  Grand  Sultan,  Henry  Glasscock  (some- 
times' produces  crimson  self  flowers),  James  O'Brien,  Magician, 
Professor  Fawcett,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  Robert  Bums.  Eight 
superior  tipped  varieties  are  Fanny  Sturt,  Jessie  Mcintosh,  Lady 
Antrobup,  Lady  Paxton,  Laura  Haslam,  Mrs.  Saunders.  Peacock, 
and  Prospero.  All  these  are  fine  for  exhibition,  and  the  tipped 
varieties  especially  are  most  eiZective  in  gardens. 

Bouquet  Dahlias  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections 
of  the  genus,  and  the  varieties  are  not  half  sufficient  grown  in 
garden  and  shrubbery  borders.  The  plants  are  so  exceedingly 
floriferous,  and  the  blooms  so  chaste,  that  they  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  white  varieties,  such  as  Lady  Blanche  and  White 
Aster,  ought  to  be  grown  by  the  dozen  for  yielding  fiowers  for 
cutting  that  are  sure  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  brighter  colours 
are  most  glowing.  In  addition  to  those  named  the  following 
were  noted  as  amongst  the  most  attractive : — Adonis,  roqr  car- 
mine ;  Comtesse  Von  Sternberg,  yellow  and  white  ;  Dora,  primrose 
and  white ;  Dr.  Schwebes,  bright  scarlet ;  Fair  Helen,  white  and 
lilac;  German  Favourite,  crimson-lake,  edged;  Little  Arthur, 
orange-scarlet ;  Prince  of  Liliputians,  maroon  ;  E.-  D.  Jungker, 
amber ;  and  Professor  Bergeat,  rosy  crimson. 

The  varieties  named  would  form  an  admirable  if  not  a  veiy 
extensive  collection. — ^Fancier. 


THE  GARDEN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Amono  the  many  practical  and  useful  articles  that  have 
appeared  weekly  in  these  columns^  few  will  command  greater 
interest  or  prove  more  serviceable  to  gardeners  who  are,  or  were, 
seeking  information  on  this  aubject  than  the  able  communication 
supplied  under  the  above  heading  by  Mr.  Luckhurst  (page  294). 
The  information  supplied  therein  proved  very  serviceable  to  us,  as 
it  appeared  at  an  opportune  moment,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
subject  of  that  important  and  indispensable  adjunct  to  every 
properly  equipped  garden^-"  hose  "  and  "  stopcocks."  A  couple 
of  years  ago  new  indiarabber  hose  was  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  garden  here,  and  now  it  is  worn  out,  although  a  good  price 
was  paid  for  it.  The  spell  of  diy  weather  experienced  here  until 
a  few  days  ago  warned  us  that  we  must  obtain  a  new  hose.  Then 
the  question  arose,  *' Which  is  the  most  efficient,  durable,  and 
economical  form  of  garden  hose  to  obtain — ^indiarubber  or 
leather?"  Whilst  thinking  the  matter  over  the  Journal  came 
to  hand,  and  on  opening  it  and  reading  the  article  above  alluded 
to,  we  at  once  decided  on  obtaining  a  leather  hose  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Luckhurst.  Of  course  a  leather  hose  is 
more  costly  than  an  indiarabber  one,  but  we  fully  concur  in  your 
correspondent's  statement  that  the  additional  outlay  incurred  will 
insure  a  more  efficient  and  durable  article,  and  afford  greater 
satisfaction  to  employer  and  gardener. 

Bvezy  garden  is  not  so  fortunate  in  its  water  supply  as  this  one^ 
Under  my  charge  hydrants  are  fixed  within  reasonable  distance 
of  each  other  in  fiower,  pleasure,  and  kitchen  gardens.  Equipped 
with  a  good  hose  a  considerable  saving  in  labour  is  thus  effected 
— a  great  desideratum  to  those  whose  labour  power  is  curtailed. — 

X.     rtt   O.,    IjeCt 

Lily  of  thi  Valley  pob  FoRciNO.--While  thanking  « R.  T." 
for  the  few  lines  that  are  to  guide  me  to  success,  I  hope  he  will 
make  the  subject  still  plainer.  It  is  evidently  a  very  easy  matter 
to  **  begin  at  the  wrong  end,"  since  he  himself  has  b^gnin  at  the 
wrong  end  by  not  stating  the  first  process  to  be  observed — viz.,  when 
the  crowns  are  placed  in  the  pot  or  planted.  For  anything  aaid  to 
the  contrary,  imported  clamps  might  nave  been  used  a  season  or  two, 
and  then  tenned  *'  home-grown."    I  may  atate  I  am  not  quite  igno- 
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rant  in  plant  oaltnre,  or  the  cnltnre  of  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  bat  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  members  of  onr  craft  1  think  it  neoeesary  that 
plain  instmotions  be  giren,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood.  I  may 
further  state  I  am  fully  borne  out  in  my  views  by  more  than  one 
head  gardener  in  this  locality.— A.  J.  Bandbrs. 


USEFUL  VEGETABLES. 


AflPABAGVs  Kalis  is  a  most  neefnl  Tegetable  for  this  time  of 
yesr.  Other  Kales  make  way  for  the  Potato  crop,  but  this  keeps 
up  a  supply  tilkJone,  when  it  may  be  followed  by  Celery  ;  and 
for  my  own  taste  I  prefer  Asparagus  Kale  to  spring  Cabbages. 
Unfortunately  there  are  so  many  different  yegetables  sold  as 
Asparagus  Kale,  that  in  buying  seed  one  cannot  tell  what  he  is 
likely  to  get.  All  are  good,  but  the  true  variety  is  very  hardy 
and  very  prodnotive.  The  last  week  in  April  or  the  first  in  May 
is  the  time  to  sow  it.  I  have  not  yet  tried  friend  Gilbert's  Chon 
de  Burgfaley,  which  is  said  to  have  the  property  of  pleasing  every* 
body,  but  1  mean  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  this  season. 

Goleworts  are  not  so  much  grown  as  they  ought  to  be  in  private 
establishments.  There  is  generally  plenty  of  ground  vacant  after 
second  early  Potatoes,  too  late  for  Broccoli  and  Kales,  bnt  in  good 
time  for  Coleworts,  yet  snob  ground  is  often  wasted. 

Another  flagrant  piece  of  waste  occurs  when  vegetables  are 
gathered  in  frosty  weather.  In  many  gardens  there  is  more 
Spinach,  Parsley,  Sorrel,  &c.,  spoiled  by  beiog  bruised  while  it 
is  frozen  than  would  suffice  to  supply  a  moderate-sised  esta- 
blishment. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  experienoe  of  others  with  regard  to 
Parsley,  but  I  am  obliged  to  sow  twice  a  year,  and  then  cannot 
keep  up  a  satisfactory  supply.  At  one  time  it  was  very  different 
to  this.  A  plant  would  last  several  years,  and  be  as  good  as  it 
was  at  first.  Have  the  recent  improvements  in  appearance  been 
gained  at  the  expense  of  constitution  7 — ^W.  T.  L. 
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THE  AURICULAS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Again  has  this  most  pleasant  gathering  of  florists  from  the 
north  and  south  taken  place,  and  if  no  other  end  were  gained  by 
it  than  the  friendly  intercourse  and  exchange  of  views  and  opinions 
with  one  another  we  should  all  feel  indebted  to  the  organisers  of 
the  Exhibition  for  the  treat  they  have  thus  given  us.  But  much 
more  has  been  done  ;  and  while  I  despair  still  of  ever  seeing  the 
UMOB  furore  on  behalf  of  florists*  flowers  in  the  south  that  charac- 
terises the  north,  yet  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  encourage- 
ment  thus  given  to  this  especial  florists'  flower  must  greatly 
increase  its  popularity,  and  therefore  earnestly  hope  its  success 
may  be  assured. 

In  the  observations  which  as  a  florist  of  the  old,  and  I  believe 
the  correct  school,  I  may,  in  my  notice  of  the  Exhibition,  say 
some  things  which  may  provoke  controversy ;  yet,  as  my  sole 
object  is  the  welfare  of  the  flower  and  the  maintenance  of  its  true 
character,  I  must  be  excused  for  not  taking  notice  of  any  dissident 
remarks  that  may  be  made  on  my  notes.  Controversy  on  paper 
rarely  does  good :  words  are  given  a  meaning  that  they  were 
never  intended  to  have  :  people  read  between  the  lines,  instead  of 
taking  the  lines  themselves  as  they  were  intended. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Exhibition  was  the  best  ever  held 
by  the  Society.  As  far  as  the  Aurionla  is  concerned  this  is  un- 
questionahly  a  mistake ;  there  were  not  so  many  exhibitors,  nor 
were  the  flowers  as  good  as  they  have  been  before.  I  ventured 
some  little  time  ago  to  express  the  opinion  that  this  woold  be  the 
case.  The  cold  blasts  that  we  had  in  Mareh  I  felt  would  so  retard 
the  flowers  that  many  would  not  be  able  to  put  in  an  appearanoe, 
and  that  those  flowers  that  were  shovn  would  exhibit  the  effects 
of  that  cold  time.  Now  let  us  see  bow  it  was.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  varieties  there  were  this  year  four  exhibitore  instead  of  six 
last  year;  in  the  class  for  six  there  were  bnt  two  exhibiton 
instead  of  seven ;  in  the  class  for  four  there  were  eight  exhibitors 
instead  of  ten  ;  and  in  the  class  for  pair^ — the  only  one  in  which 
there  was  an  increase — there  were  fourteen  instead  of  nine, 
showing  nnmlstakeably  the  wisdom  of  maklotr  this  class  so  as  to 
admit  .small  growers,  althongh  I  cannot  but  think  an  unfair  use 
was  made  by  some  exhibitors  in  the  class.  Then  Messrs.  Simonite, 
Booth,  aod  Budd  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  amongst 
northern  growers ;  and  the  Be  v.  E.  Fell  owes  and  Mr.  S.  Robins, 
among  more  southern  growers,  were  unable  to  compete  owing  to 
their  flowers  not  being  in  bloom. 

And  then  as  to  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  I  can  safely  say*  with- 
out iwt  of  ckmtradietion  that  they  were  by  no  moans  equal  to  the 
quality  at  former  years.  There  was  hardly  a  first-class  bloom  of 
tieoi^e  Ligbtbody  or  Lanc^hire  Hero  in  the  Show  ;  and  although, 
as  usual,  £e  rormer  flower  carried  off  most  of  the  prises  in  the 


single  etasses,  yist  in  almost  all  instances  there  was  the  defect  of 
that  thin  reddish  line  between  the  paste  and  body  colour  which 
ibis  grand  flower  displays  when  it  is  not  in  first-rate  condition. 
Then,  again,  if  we  take  the  two  leading  collections,  Mr.  Homer's 
and  Mr.  Douglas's,  in  the  class  for  twelves,  there  were  in  one  case 
seven  and  the  other  five  blootns  which  were  not  of  first-rate 
character.  When  we  recollect  that  Mr.  Homer  has,  1  suppose, 
the  finest  collection  of  any  amateur  in  England,  and  that  Mr. 
Douglas  hJM  a  house  60  feet  long  full  of  them  (including  Alpines), 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  season  could  not  have  been  a  favour- 
able one  when  such  growers  were  obliged  to  compete  with  blooms 
not  in  good  form.  It  was  in  this  elara  especially  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  correct  taste  of  the  north  and  the  not-eoually- 
cultivated  taste  of  the  south  was  apparent^  and  I  think  in  the 
interests  of  the  trae  standard  of  taste  the  facts  shonld  be  known. 
The  two  collections  were  most  carefully  judged  by  points  Tthe 
only  trae  way  of  judging),  and  one  of  them  had  five  more  points 
than  the  other,  and  in  consequence  was  adjudged  the  first  prize. 
A  protest  was  immediately  lodged,  and  the  Judges  were  told  that 
they  were  to  consider  them  again,  and  that  allowances  were  to  be 
made  for  effect  1  Now  effect  means  size  and  the  number  of  pips 
on  a  trass,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  take  this  into  account  is  to 
violate  all  true  standards  of  judgment  in  florist  flowers.  It  might 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  group  of  Azaleas  or  Pelargoniums, 
but  it  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  class  of  Auriculas  or  a  stand  of 
Carnations  or  Picotees.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Judges  could 
stultify  themselves  by  altering  the  places  which  they  had  assigned 
after  most  careful  judging,  and  so  the  collections  were  placed 
equal,  the  points  being  given  to  the  second  one  for  efliect.  It  was 
an  unsatisfactory  methyl  of  meeting  the  case,  as  all  compromises 
are  more  or  less  so,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  at  future  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society  the  absurdity  of  allowing  points  for  effect  will 
not  be  insisted  on.  - 

I  have  said  that  in  the  classes  of  four  and  two  plantp,  exhibitors 
sliowed  who  I  do  not  think  in  all  fairness  ought  to  be  there.  When 
one  states  that  he  has  an  overstock  of  a  thousand  plants  that  he 
wants  to  dispose  of,  it  cannot  but  be  that  he  must  swamj>  the  young 
exhibitor,  who  with  his  forty  or  fifty  plants  is  desirous  of  coining 
a  place.  He  may  be  equally  a  good  grower,  but  the  certainty  is 
that  on  the  day  of  exhibition  he  who  has  a  much  larger  number 
of  plants  to  choose  from  must  always  have  an  advantage.  In 
ordinary  cases  this  of  course  is  expected,  but  when  classes  are 
made  for  the  espeoial  purpose  of  allowing  small  growers  to  com- 
pete I  hardly  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  large  growers  to  enter. 
I  have  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter.  I  have  said  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  Boses,  in  which  I  never  exhibit ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  would  much  sooner  win  a  third  or  fourth  in  sixes  than 
be  first  or  second  in  the  smaller  classes  if  I  had  a  collection  of  such 
magnitude.  I  am  aware  that  no  rules  can  be  made  on  the  mMteis 
and  no  hard-and-la!ifc  line  as  to  what  constitutes  a  large  or  a  small 
collection,  but  that  it  must  be  left  to  individual  feeling. 

The  opinions  that  one  has  formed  of  varieties  already  in  growth 
are  not  likely  to  be  modified  in  unfavourable  seasons,  but  there 
are  always  times  when  some  especial  varieties  come  out  stronger 
than  at  other  times  and  others  do  not  show  to  advantage.  I  have 
already  said  that  it  was  not  a  icood  year  for  those  fine  varieties 
George  Ligbtbody  and  Lancashire  Hero ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Colonel  Taylor  was  shown  in  fiue  condition,  and  veiy  beautiful 
it  is  when  thus  seen.  Another  variety  that  came  o«t  unusoall/ 
well  was  Bead's  Acme.  Some  years  ago,  before  this  was  sent  oat, 
I  saw  it  at  Mr.  Booth's  at  Failsworth,  and  stated  then  in  the 
Journal  that  I  believed  it  wonld  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
the  white  edges;  it  has  done  soy'  and  lis,  I  think,  far  in  advance 
of  Frank  Simonite^  whotn  no  **  eye-opener "  can  quicken  into 
loveliness ;  l^ut  I  think  the  judgment  of  all  Aoricnla  growers  will 
be  with  me  when  I  say  that  au  white  edges  must  give  place  to 
Mr.  Douglas's  seedling  ^  Conservative."  It  is  a  flower  of  first- 
rate  properties,  lai^ge,  but  not  coarse,  with  a  distinct  white  edge 
and  good  yello\{7  tube.  There  is  but  one  defect  aa  f ar  as  very 
critical  judgment  can  decide,  and  that  is,  that  the  paste  has  not 
the  solidity  which  makes  such  a  flower  as  Acme ;  it  is  not  thin,  the 
Colour  tloesnot  show  thi^ugh,  bnt  it  has  a  granulated  appear- 
aneei  •  However,  notwithstanding  this  it  is^  if  i4  maintain  its 
character,  the  best  white  edge  in  cultivation.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Horner's  Heroine  amongst  self^  In  point  of  form, 
fiatness,  colour,  and  size  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  aesired»  and  its 
value  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  secured  in  the  elates  for 
single  speoimens  the  first  four  prizes.  A  seedling  from  Mr.  *Barlow 
in  the  gpreen-edged  ehMs»  **  Greenfiaehi"  aveiynsatand  defined 
fiower,  promisea welL'.  1  believe- thafr  I  am^orreet  in  aayiag.thai 
it  is  of  the  Kirkby  MalflMrd  hrood«  'Althowgh  several  prises  rwere 
awarded  for  seedlings  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  anytbing.very 
noteworthy  amongst' them.   Prince  of  Greens  was  shown  well,  and 
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a  trosB  Bhown  by  Mr.  Bolton  not  fullj  open,  woald,  in  a  few  days, 
be  Tery  fine  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  alter  my  opinion 
about  it ;  the  green  is  lovely,  but  the  deadness  of  the  eye  takes  away 
all  life  from  it,  and  while  one  would  be  always  glad  to  have  it,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  give  the  high  price  that  is  asked  for  it.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  combine  in  the  white  edges  the 
beautiful  violet  body  colour,  such  as  in  Frank  Simonite,  with 
the  deep  orange  eye  that  is  so  highly  prized  by  Auricula  fanciers. 

If  cold  had  left  its  mark  on  many  of  the  flowers  so  had  heat 
also.  Several  growers  grow  them  in  heated  houses,  and  the  result 
is  seen  in  long-drawn  footstalks  which  will  not  stand  without  a 
crutch,  and  in  selfs  by  the  colour  flying  and  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  shaded  flowers.    Commend  me  to  one  lady,  whose 

gardener  told  me,  "  When  I  was  leaving  home  Miss said  to 

me,  '  You  must  take  away  all  those  sticks  (which  weie  necessary 
for  carrying  the  flowers  to  the  show)  when  the  flowers  are  stagea. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  think  that  ours  required  to  be  shown 
thus.' "  This  was  the  true  spirit  of  a  florist,  and  although  it 
entailed  a  great  amount  of  labour  on  the  gardener  he  did  it  like  a 
man.  In  the  north  these  supports  are  considered  a  disqualifi- 
cation, and  I  hope  yet  to  see  them  equally  condemned  in  the  south, 
where  a  more  cultivated  taste  prevails. 

Such  are  my  jottings  on  the  Auricula  show.  Whether  my 
views  are  correct  or  no^  I  know  that  they  are  shared  by  some  of 
the  very  best  growers  that  we  have ;  and  while  certain  of  the 
opinions  I  have  given  may  not  be  acceptable  to  all,  I  yet  hope 
that  all  who  read  these  notes  will  believe  that  I  have  but  one  end 
in  view,  and  that  end  can  never  be  attained  if  we  do  not  speak 
out  what  we  think,  I  mean  the  maintenance  of  the  Auricula  as 
the  very  queen  of  fiorists'  flowers.— D.,  Deal, 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  SICK  FUND. 

I  BBO  to  enclose  yon  a  copy  of  rules  of  a  "  Sick  Fund  "  which 
we  have  recently  established  in  these  nurseries.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  to  make  collections  for  any  of  the  employ^  who  might 
fall  ill,  but  the  promoters  of  the  Fund  consider  it  a  better  means 
of  encouraging  their  work-fellows  to  assist  one  another  should 
sickness  overtake  them.  All  the  offices  are  honorary,  so  that  the 
only  expense  incurred  in  the  management  is  a  small  item  for 
printing. 

The  Company  have  given  the  Committee  anthority  to  compel 
all  who  may  in  future  be  employed  in  the  nurseries  to  subscribe 
to  the  Fund.  Upwards  of  120  men  and  boys  are  employed  here, 
and  consequently  subscribe.  The  amount  of  good  accruing  from 
such  a  combination  in  a  large  firm  is,  I  think,  apparent  to  all.  If 
you  deem  it  worthy  of  a  notice  in  your  valuable  paper  and  can 
spare  space  for  the  same  I  shall  be  much  obliged. — ^Hbnbt  B. 
Illman,  Hereford. 

P.S. — If  by  your  notice  of  the  Fund  others  are  led  to  "go  and 
do  likewise,"  it  will  have  had  the  desired  effect 

[With  this  object  we  publish  the  Rules  as  follows : — 

RULES. 

1.— That  the  Fand  assume  the  name  of  Cranston's  Nursery  Sick  Fond. 

2.— That  all  nudes  employed  at  the  nurseries  shall  become  members. 

3.— That  all  employ^  reoeiring  10*.  and  over  per  week  shall  pay  in  advancs 
td,,  and  under  \Q$^  Id.  per  week. 

4.— That  the  benefit  be  bs.  per  week  to  members  paying  id.  per  week,  and 
2«.  M.  to  those  paying  Id.,  for  the  first  six  M-oeks  of  their  illness,  and  half-p^y 
for  the  next  six  weeks.  Any  member  receiring  twelve  consecntire  weeks'  rick 
pay  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further  benefit  for  another  twelve  weeks. 

5.->-That  members  unable  to  follow  their  employment  thnmgh  illness  must 
send,  or  cause  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  a  notice  of  same,  from  which  date  they 
will  be  entitled  to  benefit. 

S.— That  any  member  being  ill  for  three  days  only  shall  be  entitled  to  a  half 
week's  pay,  provided  the  visiting  members  and  Seoretary  be  satisfied  as  to  his 
illness. 

7.— That  in  the  event  of  a  member  dying  who  has  been  in  the  Fond  three 
months,  his  widow  or  friends  shall  receive  a  sum  of  80«.,  or  if  before  that  time 
he  should  die  from  injuries  received  in  following  his  employment,  the  ■*"»«» 
benefit  shall  be  paid. 

8.— That  no  member  shall  receive  any  benefit  if  found  guilty  of  any  criminal 
offence  or  assault,  or  should  his  illness  arise  from  his  own  bad  behaviour,  or 
whilat  in  a  drunken  state,  and  this  may  be  proved  by  any  two  members. 

9-— That  any  member  leaving  the  employment  of  Cranston's  Nursery  and 
Seed  Co.  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions  for  the  conent 
financial  year,  provided  he  has  received  no  sick  pay  during  that  time. 

10. — That  none  be  considered  members,  nor  have  any  claim  upon  the  fUods, 
after  leaving  the  nursery  employ. 

II.— That  two  members  of  the  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to 
visit  the  sick  once  in  every  week,  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  illness,  and  r«port 
to  the  Secretary.    One  of  the  visiting  members  to  pay  benefit  and  obtain  receipt. 

IS.— That  any  member  receiving  sick  pay  shall  not  be  from  home  after  tf  p.ic. 
from  Ist  October  to  Slst  March,  nor  after  8  pjc.  from  1st  April  to  SOth 
September. 

1?.— That  the  funds  be  invested  in  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  (for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  members)  in  the  names  of  the  two  Trustees. 

14.— That  at  the  expiration  of  each  jear  a  statement  of  accounts  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  at  a  General  Meeting,  when  it  may  be  considered 
whether  the  Funds  will  warrant  a  farther  allowance  to  be  made  weekly  (after 


placing  a  sufficient  amount  to  a  reserve  fund),  also  to  determine  what  bonos 
shall  be  refunded  to  members  who  have  not  received  any  sick  pay  during  this 
financial  year.]  _^__«______^___ 

MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

The  able  and  ioteresting  series  of  articles  upon  Mushrooms 
that  recentlj  appeared  ia  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  not  only 
gave  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  as  to  their  snccessful 
and  profitable  coltivation,  but,  judging  from  the  numerous  in- 
quiries having  reference  to  the  subject,  caused  many  readers  of 
the  Journal  to  try  for  themselves  the  method  so  caspfnlly  explained 
by  Mr.  Wright.  Statements  from  correspondents  fully  corro- 
borate the  vidne  and  truth  of  the  articles  in  question,  and  testify 
to  the  general  interest  they  have  awakened  in  Mushroom  culture. 
At  Oakbrook,  Sheffield,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  the 
system  has  been  tried  with  very  good  results.  Mr.  W.  K.  Wood- 
cock, the  head  gardener,  having  seen  the  crops  produced  by  the 
skilful  management  of  Mr.  Barter,  determined  to  give  his  system 
a  fair  trial  in  the  open  air ;  and  about  three  months  ago  nuide  up 
a  bed,  which  when  ready  was  duly  spawned,  and  notwithstanding 
the  recent  very  severe  weather,  so  unusual  in  March,  it  is  now  in 
full  bearing. 

The  Mushrooms  are  of  very  firm  texture  and  good  flavour. 
They  have  beim  gathered  in  abundance  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  bed  is  well  filled  with  clusters  of  fine 
Mushrooms,  and  promises  a  very  abundant  yield  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  countea  three  of  the  clusters,  which  are  numerous,  and 
found  them  to  contain  twenty,  eighteen,  and  fifteen  Mushrooms 
respectively,  the  greater  portion  being  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter. 
They  grow  so  thickly  together  that  many  have  not  sufficient  room 
to  expand  properly,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  out  of  shape  in 
consequence  of  being  pressed  so  clos&ly  together.  Ooe  or  two  fine 
specimens  that  had  a  little  more  space  to  grow  in  would  be 
considerably  over  half  a  pound  in  weight. 

The  bed,  which  is  ridge-shaped  and  covered  with  a  good  coat  of 
litter,  was  not  opened  tne  whole  of  its  length,  a  couple  of  yards 
or  so  on  one  side  only  being  uncovered  for  my  inspection.  As  it 
is  about  10  yards  long  it  will  yield  a  very  large  crop  indeed. 
Such  excellent  results  in  the  open  air  at  a  time  when  the  weather 
has  been  so  unfavourable  is  very  gratifying,  and  proves  both  the 
accuracy  and  value  of  the  articles  previously  alluded  to.  If  the 
system  is  carefully  carried  out  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
a  good  supply  of  Mushrooms  should  not  be  obtainable  all  the  year 
round  by  both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners. 

Since  I  saw  Mr.  Woodcock's  bed  a  few  days  ago  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  him  saying  that  he  has  gathered  about  2  pecks  from  it 
since  my  visit.  Several  of  the  principal  gardeners  here  have  also 
been  to  look  at  it,  and  all  are  both  delighted  and  astonished  at 
the  result.  As  you  are  aware  by  the  short  notice  sent  by  Mr. 
Woodcock  a  little  time  ago,  Mr.  Walker  has  been  growing  Mush- 
rooms in  sphagnum  mos?.  If  you  think  a  short  article  upon  this 
method  would  be  accepted  I  will  either  write  one  or  get  Mr. 
Walker  to  do  so.  He  has  had  many  inquiries  by  post  since  the 
notice  appeared  in  the  Journal. — J.  H.,  Sheffield. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  further  particulars  relative  to  the 
method  of  culture  indicated.] 


THE  LATE  MR.  SADLER. 

Will  yon  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  our  hardy-plant 
fraternity  to  the  fund  now  being  collected  for  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sadler  ? 

The  Edinbui^h  Botanic  Garden  rockwork  and  hardy  plant 
ground  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  early  successes  in  alpine 
plant-growing.  This  was  a  hobby  of  the  late  Mr.  McKab,  and 
well  carried  on  by  his  successor  Mr.  Sadler ;  hardy-plant  growers 
have  benefited  by  his  work.  Mr.  Sadler  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-five,  before  he  had  time  to  make  provision  for  his  large 
family,  who  are  left  very  poorly  off.  A  relative,  the  scientific 
head  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  called  my  attention  to 
the  fund.  I  have  found  friends  disposed  to  contribute,  and  now 
ask  the  favour  of  the  large  ciroulation  of  your  columns  to  make 
the  fact  that  a  fund  is  being  raised  more  generally  known.  Dr. 
William  Craig,  F.R.S.E.,  7,  Lothian  Road,  Edinbuigh,  is  the 
receiver  of  subscriptions.— Gbobgs  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank, 
Weybridge. 

Caladium  bsoulbntdm.— Although  we  are  informed  the  Caladium 
escalentam  was  first  introduced  from  tropical  America  in  1739,  theiv 
nevertheless  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  that  part  of 
the  world  is  in  reality  its  original  home  or  not.  One  might  naturally 
infer  from  its  rank  and  wild  abundance  in  various  parts  of  Africa, 
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when  it  appekn  to  have  Sonriahed  from  time  immemorial,  to  be  indi- 
Senoiu  tben.  The  writer  has  not  forgoCteo  the  immeniia  area  coTered 
with  C»l»<linnie«oiilentnm,Cjperu«,AiBpan  thus,  DraofenapEicliardia, 
BaiuBTiera,  and  eimilar  plaata,  which  luinriate  about  lb?  creeks, 
lagDom,  and  lowlands  on  each  aide  of  the  Oraaj;e  and  Limpopo  rirerB, 


1  have  forgotten. 


"the  dark  continent, 
oommon  to  eicite  wonder,  except  to  the  atran^ 
if  I  over  knew,  hj  what  name  it  ia  there  know 
this  much  X  know  of  it,  that  along  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coast  in 
tro[iicaI  Africa,  where  it  eiowa  frooi  8  to  10  feet  high,  the  ne([roea 
eat  it  Qnder  the  name  of  Sddoea.  I  aljo  law  it  in  New  aauth  Walen, 
ahont  the  Darling  river,  and  other  parta  of  AnstrsUn,  wbere  it  grew 
wild,  aa  it  does  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  Again,  I  have  aeen  the  New 
Saalandera,  as  well  as  the  iahabitanta  of  Norfolk  Island,  where  It 
■eems  to  be  eqnaUy  at  home,  roasting  it  for  food.  As  with  the  Uaiie, 
it  may  be  considered  a  travailing  plant ;  and,  like  it,  only  atopa  to 
settle  where  it  finds  the  climate  favourable.— W.  T.  Hahdibo  (in 
Tke  ArUTKon  Gardentri'  Moathls). 

SriGMAPHYLLON  CILTATCM. 

Old  plants  as  well  ag  new  are  worthy  of  having  their  merita 

recorded,  hence  we  direct  attenUon  to  this  attractive  stove  plant. 

It  is  on^  met  with  occasionaUy,  but  its  cheerful  yellow  flowera 


eihanation  and  my  Pears  will  bava  to  come  from  abroad,  while  It 
I  pull  oS  moat  of  (be  flower  bunches  the  trees  may  be  stnmg 
eaoagb  to  set  some  Pears,  and  with  ann  ripeu  them.  So  scissor 
armed  in  tbis  lovely  weather  I  «et  to  work  and  clipped  oS  three- 
fourths  of  tb(>  bunches  of  flowers  of  so  many  of  my  tbir^  to  forty 
littla  trees.  Had  I  done  them  all,  a  week  would  not  have  seen  ma 
through  the  work.  Then  quoth  1  to  myself,  I  will  clip  away  everr 
bud  ttota  every  branch  cluster  bat  the  atron);  end  or  centre  bud, 
which  ought  to  be  atronger  in  body  (aa  he  looks)  than  his  side 
tatelUtes,  which  I  clip  all  away,  tboa  ledacing  each  flower  bunch 
to  the  one  centre  bad,  which,  if  the  trees  bad  any  discretion  at 
all,  really  ought  to  become  a  trump  Pear  (frost  permitting). 

Now,  then,  do  telE  me,  if  wise  gardeners  bare  reduced  the  pipe 
or  bunches  of  their  Pear  trees  in  such  ciicatnatancea  this  spring, 
and  obseried  more  than  average  crops  set,  aa  they  think,  from 
using  the  sciasora  ;  or  if  other  men  have  clipped  away  all  the 
buda  but  the  alont  centre  one.  and  observed  thla  aettluB  betlei 
than  the  flowera  wbere  merely  few  bunches  were  left  on  the  tree. 
And  alihougb  tackling  so  many  trees  (my  gardener  scofEs  at  my 
idea)  ia  alarming,  I  will  have  a  try  at  tnem  aa  k>od  as  yon  a^ 
"  Go  ahead,  and  you'll  prosper." 

I  told  you  about  a  crsEy  branch  of  a  Vine,  led  from  my  vinery 
to  shade  my  conaervatory  from  too  much  ann.  Now  that  un- 
eartbiug  the  Vine  roota  bad  atarted  the  conservatory  Vine  bnds 
3  Inches  before  those  In  the  vinery,  the  former  have  kept  all 
ahead  ever  since,  and  have  each  dioots  and  bunchea  as  never 
grew  in  my  conaervatory  till  now ;  though  I  would  say  I  never 
had  mii^e  poorly  ripened  wood  in  the  latter  than  last  year. 
"  Some  things  no  fellow  can  nndetetand,"  any  more  than — 
J,  Mackenzie,  H.D. 

[We  have  heard  of  blossom  being  thinned  with  advantage  to 
the  sncceeding  crop  of  fruit,  bat  tbe  custom  is  to  tbin  the  fruit 
after  tbe  blossom  has  been  abed.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  plan 
of  leaving  oaly  tbe  central  blossom.  Instead  of  advising  you  to 
"go  ahead,"  we  would  prefer  that  yoo  halt  in  jonr  manipulationa, 
note  carefully  tbe  results,  and  in  due  time  oblige  by  allowing  as 
to  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  portion  of  tbe 
Vina  in  your  conservatory  is,  we  presume,  the  younger  and  more 
vigorous  portion,  hence  the  promising  crop.] 


Kg.  81.— StigmaphjLon  eiliatum. 

and  pleasing  foliage  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  our  stoves.  It  ia  an 
evergreen  peieimial,  and  was  Introduced  from  Brszil  towards 
the  close  of  tiie  laiat  century.  Its  habit  ia  somewhat  trailing, 
hence  it  teqniies  some  training ;  bat  it  never  looks  ao  well  as 
when  growing  against  a  wall  and  not  fastened  too  claaely.  It  is 
easily  anltivated,  requiring  ouly  a  mixtnre  of  loam  and  peat,  and 
frequent  ayringings,  to  prevent  red  spider  attacking  it.  Cuttlnga 
o(  half-ripe  shoots  strike  tolerably  freely  if  inserted  in  silver  sand 
and  protected  with  a  beilglass.  It  oommences  flowering  in  April, 
and  continnes  growing  and  flowering  tor  monv  weeks.  Its  sprays 
are  prett;  tor  associating  with  other  cut  flowers  in  furnishing 
Tases,  bat  they  do  not  endure  long  when  severed  from  the  plant. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  MEMORABLE  ELM. 
Oh  the  Dover  Road,  also  known  locally  as  the  "  Old  Koad,"  a 
little  to  the  soulb  of  the  town  of  Gravesend,  there  was  formerly 
an  inn  besring  tbe  sign  of  the  "  Old  Sun,"  familiar  to  travellers 
in  the  era  when  this  road  was  lively  with  coaches  before  railways 
bad  been  constmoted.  Beside  this  inn  stood  an  ancient  Elm  of 
conaiderable  site,  largeat  ot  tbe  remaining  Kims  in  the  vicinl^, 
but  this  it  baa  been  now  thought  requisite  to  fell,  since  the 
condition  oE  the  tree  was  dangerous.  Tbe  wood  bad  been  eiten- 
eivelj  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Goat  Hotb,  one  peculiar 
circumstance  being  that  tbe  base  ot  the  trunk  appeared  to  tw 
aonnd,  as  there  were  do  holes  or  outer  Gssnres  until  the  height 
of  nearly  9  feet.  On  inspection,  however,  about  8  feet  depth  of 
water  was  diaoovered  within,  an  aceomulation  consequent  upon 
the,  heavy  raina  of  tbe  past  winter.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances tbe  gruba  of  a  beetle,  Scolylus  destructor,  make  various 
channels  thrangh  the  bark  to  tbe  interior  of  a  tree,  completing 
tbe  min  began  by  the  Moth  caterpillar,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
ground  piecemeal  very  frequently.  In  an  instance  like  thia,  as 
the  caterpillars,  voracious  as  they  are,  do  not  actually  clear  tha 
hollow  space,  it  must  be  formed  partly  by  the  evaporation  of  its 
contents  aa  gasea,  partly  by  a  solution  ot  tbem  passing  down  the 
bole  into  tbe  soil,  I  presume. — J.  R.  B.  C. 


THINNING  PEAR  BLpSSOM. 
t  HATE  been  gardening  tor  over  fifty  years,  but  this  is  my  Brat 
year  to  see  almoat  every  dwarf  Pear  tree,  from  6  feet  high  dowU' 
wards,  in  my  garden,  with  a  tuft  ot  flower  buds  on  the  extremity 
of  every  branch.  I  have  aeeo  many  floweiy  years,  l>ut  tbis  one 
(or  Pean  quite  snrpasaes  them  all.  Then  quoth  I  to  myself,  if  I 
allow  all  these  flowers  to  open  I  expect  the  trees  will  die  by 


CDTTINQ  DOWN  CAMELLIAS. 
When  I  wrote  to  you  about  cutting  down  Camellias  on  page 
156,  February  23rd,  1882,  I  did  not  intend  to  advise  the  cutting- 
down  of  all  Camellias,  but  only  such  as  were  grown  too  tall  for 
the  house,  or  such  as  were  like  Uie  two  I  tiad  to  deal  with.  They 
were  not  only  infested  with  insects,  but  they  were  bare  of  young 
wood  for  more  than  21  inches  from  tbe  pots.  By  cutting  the  plants 
down  they  broke  freely  from  tbe  old  wood  and  made  heallhy 
ptauls  in  one  year,  and  in  my  opinion  they  could  not  have  been 
similarly  improved  in  six  years  by  any  other  mode  ot  treatment 
Nor  do  I  believe  they  would  ever  have  broke  so  low  down  so 
long  OS  there  were  a  few  growing  branches  left.  I  am  rather 
snrprleed  at  "  J.  U.  8."  saying  that  nnleas  planta  are  in  vigorous 
bedth  the  less  tbey  are  cut  the  better,  as  that  is  quite  the  reverse 
ot  my  experience.  I  should  bavs  aent  thia  letter  last  year,  but 
sevenl  ^vdenera  said  it  would  be  many  years  before  my  cut- 


down  pUota  bloomed  agftln,  so  I  waited  for  the  Nsnlt.  niis 
jear  one  of  the  pUnti  pn>dnced  betwenn  thirtr  and  foTtj  blooma, 
and  is  at  faandtomB  and  ai  healthy  a  ipecimen  as  eter  {new, 
therefore  it  haa  tnilj  lost  one  jear's  btoom.      I  have  bad  forty 


Thk  flnt  eTsnlng  meetliig  of  the  Boxal  HoBTiGri.TnKAL 
80CIBIT  fcT  1B83  wUl  be  held,  bj  permlMioD  of  the  LiDomun 
8odet7,  iB  their  nomi,  BnrliDgton  Hoom,  oa  ThowIbj,  Mb7  SCh, 
at  8  P.H^  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  the  Right  Hod.  Lord 
Abeidare.    Commsaieatioiu  from  Dr.  U.  Fatter,  F.B.S.,  on  "  Iris 

.  Sodana  and  ita  Alliea ;  tbeir  Nature  and  Caltnre."  Dr.  Bogg 
OD  "AMtialian  Applet."  Ur.  E.  O.  Loder,  on  "  Hardy  Cacti ; 
their  Habitat!  and  Caltnre."  Herr  Ilax  Leichtlio,  on  aome 
noveltie*  la  the  garden  at  Baden-Baden.  Ur.  W.  Qoldring,  on 
"Cypripedimms,"  areannonneed  to  beread.  Two-fninea  Fellowa, 
whether  ladiea  or  aentlemen,  may  peteonaUy  introdnce  one,  and 
fonr-^inea  Fellowa  two,  viaitore  ae  gneila. 

Wi  team   Irom   the  Aih«»avM  that   the   FommKBtf 

Hmdal  of  thi  Botal  Qioobapbioal  Bociarr  ii  to  be  gircn 
to  Sir  Joaeph  Hooker,  F.B.8.,  "  for  hla  eminent  Mrncea  to  tden- 

'  tJBc  geography,  extending  throngb  a  long  teriea  of  yean  and  orer 
a  Urge  portion  of  the  globe,  while  engaged  in  ToyagM  In  the 
Antareth)  and  Autralicn  aeaa,  and  jonraeyi  in  India  and  Him- 
alaya, in  Uorocco,  and  In  the  Doited  Btatea  of  America  ;  and 
mora  especially  tor  hia  long-coutinned  reaeaichea  in  botanical 
geography,  which  hare  thrawn  light  on  the  torn  of  the  land  in 
pfebiatorio  tlmee,  and  cm  the  oaniee  of  the  present  dltfaribntian  of 
the  raiiona  fonna  of  ragetabia  life  (m  the  earUi." 

TBI   new  IifANTOi>KTu.VH   Hub.    Lazxs,  •hown   by 

Henia.  I«ing  jc  Co.  of  Forert  Hill  at  EenaingtiMi  on  the  Slth  nit, 
la  liliely  to  proie  a  niehil  variety,  the  colour  being  a  rich  orange- 
red,  the  flowen  well  formed,  and  the  tnuMS  large.  Tbeee  planti, 
with  Caladinma  and  Tnberone  Begoniai,  are  now  reoeiTing  mneh 
attention  from  Heaere.  lAing,  and  the  laat-named  are  jtfomiaiDg 
tor  a  giand  ditptay. 

— —  YnrBBDAT  (Wedneeday)  Hesbbs.  W.  Facl  &  Sorb* 
BzmBiTKHr  or  Boess  nr  Fotb  was  commenced  in  the  Boyal 
Botauio  Society'!  Gardena,  Begent's  ?ark,  and  will  be  eontiniied 
nntil  the  lOtb  inat,  Abost  MO  healthy  well-aewered  bnab-like 
■peeimena  are  amnged  in  the  CDnidw,  forming  a  moat  beaotifnl 
bank,  the  aide  stage  being  deroted  to  boxes  of  cot  blooms,  freeh, 
bright,  and  highly  coloured,  A  large  number  of  the  beat  Tarietiea 
are  repreaented,  inclndlng  the  new  one*— Lady  Hay  Fitswilliam, 
Qneea  of  Qoeena,  DiatineUon,  and  many  otheti.  Of  the  older 
Tarietiei^  Magna  Cbarta,  La  France,  Fisher  Holmea,  John  Hopper, 
Uarie  Banmann,  Coautesa  of  Boeebery,  Ifiphetoe,  Fride  of  Wal- 
tham,  Besrie  Johnson,  and  Edooard  Morren  are  Tery  fine.  Heairs. 
W.  Paul  have  for  several  years  oontribnted  a  handsome  oollectioa 
to  these  Qardana,  bnt  thia  seaaon  they  have  asipaaed  prerioui 

'  efforts,  the  planta  b^g  tmeommonly  Tigoions,  the  flowers  ot 
great  substance,  and  the  oolonra  rich.  The  Show  will  prove  a 
gnat  altiaotion  to  viaiton  dnring  the  preaent  and  next  week, 

TBI  FABHtHOHAM   Bofli   Bhov  will   take   phce   on 

Ibnieday,  Jn]y  fitb.  Fi|^-fiTe  claaaea  are  ennmeiated  in  the 
■obednle  in  eight  divUcna,  open,  for  nurserymen,  amatenn, 
Udlea,  and  cottagers.  Boees  constitnte  ttae  ctilel  feature,  bat 
prizes  are  also  ofiered  for  misceUaneoiu  flowers,  plants^  bnitf, 


and  r^etablea.  In  tbe  Bote  cUseet  the  reeolatiaa  ot  tlie 
National  Bose  Society  with  respect  to  too-muah.elike  varietiee 
is  adopted,  and  only  one  ot  those  bracketed  together  in  their 
oatalc^ne  of  exhibition  Bose*  will  be  permitted  to  be  ebown 
in  one  stand. 

Thk  new  Clhatib  Erao,  which  was    diown  by  Mr. 

C.  Noble  of  Bagahot  at  Kensington  last  week,  ia  an  exceedingly 
distinet  and  striking  Tariely,  and  the  Brtt-clasi  eeitificate  awaided 
for  it  was  well  merited.  Tbe  flowen  are  of  good  form,  the  sepals 
broad  and  ovate,  dark  pnrplish  shining  bloe,  which  is  in  marked 
oontnut  with  the  white  stamens  and  pittila  in  the  eentre.  TbU 
last  character  is  a  very  uncommon  one,  as  nsually  the  dark  flower* 
have  light  centres,  and  vice  verti  ;  and  Mr.  Noble  statee  that  thia 
is  the  flnt  dark  one  be  has  snooeeded  in  raising  with  a  white 
centre.  It  is  a  decided  advance,  and  will  nnqnestlonably  become 
a  tsvonrite  in  most  oolleotloas  owing  to  its  distinctness. 

Tax  South  Brbbt  FLoaicm-TimAL  Socistt  will  hold 

their  annual  sommer  Exhibition  on  Tbnieday,  June  14tb,  when 
prises  will  be  olteted  In  sixty  open  classes  for  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  v^eUblet,  twen^-two  dassee  beli^  in  addition 
specially  devoted  to  amatenrs. 

Thi  Hoop  Petticoat  DaOodil,  Nabcusus  Bulbooodiiix, 

has  long  been  a  favonrite  in  Bngllsh  gardens  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  finer  specimens  in  pots  than  thoee  Iiom  Ur.  J.  Dottles  at 
the  Boyal  Horticaltnral  Sooie^'s  meeting  last  week  have  never 
been  publicly  eziiibited.  They  caused  quite  a  little  fuicie,  and 
there  was  a  cluster  of  vlsiton  around  tbs  table  bearing  tbem  and 
the  Primulas  nearly  the  whole  ot  the  aftemoon.  Pots  6  lixdies 
in  diameter  had  twen^  to  thirty  large  flowers,  and  the  decwative 
value  ot  such  specimens  is  Ineettmabte.  Bix  to  a  doeen  bulbs 
were  placed  in  the  pots,  a  rich  light  loamy  compost  being  em- 
ployed, the  plants  being  in  most  vigorous  health  and  tbe  flowen 


Mebsbb.  Backhouu  k.  SoHB  of  Toik  have  sent  us  a 

sample  of  hearting  curled  Kale  with  the  following  note  : — 
"  The  heads  were  gathered  from  the  flat  (^  plants  intended  for 
seed  in  an  open  qoarter  of  our  grounds.  Considering  that  lor 
tvrenty-eight  nighta  in  March  we  had  oontinnous  frosts,  varying 
from  T  to  2G°,  nnder  which  v^etation  dirunk  terribly,  we  think 
tbe  sample  will  1m  considered  a  fair  lype  of  this  very  nseful 
vegetable.  Beieg  of  dwarf  oompact  habit  helped  it  mnch  in 
eecaping  the  orrtting  effects  ot  the  bitter  winda  that  cut  most 
green  things  so  badly."  The  heads  are  very  compact,  and  so 
flnely  cnrled  as  to  resemble  Parsley,  The  variety  ia  nmilar  to 
that  tor  which  a  flnt-claas  eertlflcate  was  granted  last  week  at 
South  Kensington,  as  It  is  no  donbt  a  vety  distinct  and  exoellent 
fonn^the  dwait  ended  Kale. 

The  HoBncuLTURAL  SxcnoK  of  tbe  Fumitor;  Trades 

EzhibiUon  now  being  held  at  the  Agricullnral  Hall,  though 
of  moderate  extent,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  as  several  firm  ecm- 
tribute  aamplea  ot  garden  appliances  ot  oonsldetaUe  merit.  The 
portion  ot  the  hall  reserved  for  these  exhibiCore  is  that  near  the 
Upper  Street  entrance,  a  tew  also  having  stands  in  the  galleries. 
Very  notatje  are  the  nnmennt  boilen  shown  by  Mr,  B.  W.  Var- 
hunt,  33,  Highgale  Boad,  Kentish  Town ;  while  ot  other  flrms 
who  exhibit  the  most  noteworthy  are  Messrs.  J.  Warner  ft  Bona, 
Cripplegate  \  Wrench  k.  Sons,  Ipewich  ;  Messenger  &  Co.,  Lough- 
borough ;  J.  Matthews,  Weston-enper-Hare  ;  J.J.  Thomas  and  Co, 
Queen  Victoria  Street ;  and  W.  Biohardson  and  Co.,  Darlington. 

IM  a  recent  Issne  ot  La  Belgiqitt  H«rtiecU  a  coloured 

plat*  ia  given  at  a  very  distinct  Bromdiaoeona  {^an^  BcuLUii- 
BBKIE&A.  MoSEXHiAKA,  whldi  waa  origieally  exhllKted  by 
Messrs.  J.  Linden  at  Qhent  In  ISTE,  and  Brussels  is  1860, 
undsE  the  nam^  ot  Msssaniiii  Monvaiana, 
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flowen,  however,  Professor  E.  Morren  refers  it  to  ^e  above 
geDus.  It  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  with  leaves  nearly  H  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  2  feet  long,  and  arching  or  drooping, 
deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  with  darker  irregular  fine 
transverse  lines,  the  under  surface  being  streaked  transversely 
with  fine  but  closely  set  purplish  brown  lines.  The  flower  stem 
is  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  the  bracts  being  large  deep  crimsoni 
and  the  flowers  pale  yellow. 

Several  good  specimens  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  Fern 

Bbainba  IN8IONIS,  are  now  very  conspicuous  in  the  fernery  at 
Kew.  They  mostly  have  stems  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  fine  crowns 
of  handsome  arching  pinnate  fronds  2  feet  or  more  in  length,  the 
pinnse  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  dark  green.  These  planta  were 
imported  about  two  years  since  from  Hong  Kong,  of  which  island 
the  species  is  a  native,  and  there  it  was  originally  found  by 
Mr.  Braiue,  after  whom  it  is  named.  This  Fern  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  quickness  with  which  the  spores  germinate.  Mr.  J. 
Smith  recorda  in  his  <*  Historia  Filicum  "  that  some  have  been 
observed  to  germinate  in  forty-eight  hours.  Bome  of  the  Eew 
plants  are  now  showing  spores. 

—  The  following  oABDENiNa  appoiktments  have  been 
made  through  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill : — Mr.  J. 
McKemsie,  late  gardener  to  Mrs.  Piatt,  Stoberry  Park,  Wells, 
Somerset^  has  been  appointed  in  the  same  capacity  to  A.  V.  Somer- 
ville,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Dinder  House,  Wells,  Somerset.  Mr.  A.  Camp- 
bell, late  gardener  to  A.  Peterson,  Esq.,  Gipsy  Hill,  Norwood, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  B.  Melville,  Esq.,  Hartfield 
Grove,  Hartfield,  Sussex.  Mr.  Clayton  of  Grimston  Park  informs 
us  that  his  foreman,  Mr.  John  Rose,  succeeds  Mr.  Atkins  as 
head  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  Bart,  Lockinge 
House,  Wantage. 

— ^  C.  M.  Ma  JOB,  Esq.,  Cromwell  House,  Croydon,  writes : — 
*<  I  see  in  your  last  issue  a  notice  of  Rhododendbon  Nuttalli 
being  in  flower  at  Highfield.  The  way  in  which  you  speak  of  it 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  might  interest  your  London  readers 
to  be  able  to  examine  one  nearer  home,  as  I  have  a  specimen 
with  three  trusses  of  bloom,  also  showing  seven  flowers  in  a 
truBfl^  the  diameter  of  the  truss  being  12  inches.  When  the 
Sikkim  Rhododendrons  were  first  introduced,  as  I  believe,  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  of  St.  John's  Wood  about  thirty  years 
ago,  I  purolnsed  several  of  the  varieties,  and  I  still  have  some  of 
the  original  plants,  although  I  regret  to  say  that  they  are  be- 
coming too  large  for  my  accommodation.  R.  Balhousiss,  R.  Wightii, 
and  R.  Aucklandii  are  flowering  well,  and  should  any  of  your 
readers  be  in  my  neighbourhood  it  will  afEord  me  much  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  ^ow  them  a  beautiful  sight." 

Ak  Intbbvational  Hobtioultubal  Exhibitiok  is 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  LiLLE,  Fbakce,  from  September  Ist  to  9th 
of  the  present  year,  and  will  be  the  tenth  organised  by  the  Cercle 
Hortioole  da  Nord.  The  schedule  enumerates  186  classes,  in 
which  gold,  silver-gilt,  and  silver  medals  are  offered  as  prizes 
for  a  great  variety  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  miscellaneous 
objects  of  horticultural  interest.  In  addition,  prizes  of  100  franca 
are  offered  to  French  and  foreign  exhibitors  who  contribute  most 
largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  Show. 

Mebbbs.  W.  Paul  k,  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  thus  describe 

THE  NEW  Afghan  Yellow  Rose,  Rosa  ecje  :— '<  This  interest- 
ing novelty  has  been  recently  introduced  from  Afghanistan  by 
Dn  Aitcbieoo,  and  is  described  as  being  in  many  respects  not 
unlike  Rosa  pimpinellif  olia,  but  the  prickles  are  all  of  one  kind, 
instead  of  large  ones  interspersed  with  smaller  bristly  ones,  and 
the  flowers  are  yellow^  This  Rose,  Dr.  Aitchison  says,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  shrubs  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  flowers 
aie  not  large,  being  about  an  inch  iti  diameter,  but  they  are 


exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  bome  on  short  lateral  shoots  all 
along  the  branohes.** 

An  unpretentious  but  pretty  hardy  plant  is  Saxifbaga 

Cymbalabia,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  which  is  now  familiar  to 
many  as  an  occupant  of  rockeries  and  similar  positions  ;  but  it  is 
rarely  seen  so  usefully  employed  as  is  the  case  in  the  conservatory 
at  Leigham  Court,  Streatham,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Treadwell. 
Mr.  E.  Butts,  the  gardener  there,  employs  it  for  decorative  pur- 
poses during  the  winter,  and  his  method  of  treatment  is  wortli 
noting.  A  few  seeds  are  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  in  autumn,  and 
the  young  plants  so  obtained  are  pricked  out  into  60-si2e  pots  of 
light  soil.  In  these  the  plants  grow  strongly,  forming  dense 
conical  bushes  6  to  8  inches  high,  their  small  but  numerous  bright 
yellow  flowers  showing  well  in  contrast  with  the  rich  green  leaves, 
which  closely  resemble  the  widely  known  Linaria  Cymbalaria, 
the  common  Toad  Flax.  These  little  specimens  are  freely  em- 
ployed as  a  marginal  row  along  the  shelves,  and  have  a  most 
pleasing  appearance. 

RsFEHBiNa  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  letters  on  the  FOBHS 

OF  Leaves,  which  have  recently  appeared  in  Nature^  Sir  John 
Lubbock  writes  as  follows  to  the  same  periodical : — ^  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  letters  open  up  a  number  of  interesting  questions,  but  for 
the  moment  I  will  only  refer  to  his  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  reason  why  water  plants  so  often  have  their  leaves  cut  up  into 
fine  filaments.  He  tells  us  that  this  is  because  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  held  in  solution  by  water  is  very  small,  and  that, 
therefore,  for  this  amount  there  is  a  great  competition  among  the 
various  aquatic  plants.  The  question  has  already  been  asked  on 
what  grounds  Mr.  Allen  makes  his  statement  with  reference  to 
the  proportionate  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  Without  entering  on 
this  point,  I  would,  however,  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reason^ 
for  this  tendency  in  the  leaves  of  water  plants  is  mechanical 
rather  than  chemicaL  It  is,  of  course,  important  for  all  leaves  to 
present  a  laige  surface  for  the  purposes  of  absorption  with  as 
little  expenditure  of  material  for  purposes  of  support  as  possible. 
Kow  delicate  filaments,  sudh  as  those  of  water  plants,  present  a 
very  large  area  of  surface  in  proportion  to  their  mass.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  unsuited  to  terrestrial  plahts,  because 
they  are  deficient  in  strength  and  unable  to  support  themselves 
in  air.  Take,  for  instance,  a  handful  of  the  submerged  leaves  of 
an  aquatic  Ranunculus  out  of  the  water,  and,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  filaments  collapse.  This  seems  to  me  the  real  reason  why 
this  form  of  leaves  is  an  advantage  to  water  plants.  It  is^  perhaps, 
for  the  same  reason  that  low-growing  herbs,  which  are  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  so  often  have  much-divided  leaves." 

_.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  having  invited 
the  Ambbican  Pomologioal  Societt  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
at  Philadelphia,  the  nineteenth  session  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  in  that  city,  commencing  Wednesday,  September  12tb,  1883, 
at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  and  continuing  for  three  days.  The  session 
will  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  fifty-fourth  annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  All  horticultural, 
pomologioal,  agricultural,  and  other  kindred  assooiationB  in  the 
United  States  and  British  provinces  are  invited  to  send  dele- 
gations, and  all  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
axe  invited  to  be  present  The  following  gentlemen  will 
prepare  papers  for  the  above  meeting  : — Hon.  P.  J.  Berckmaos, 
President  of  the  Georgia  Horticultural  Society ;  Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill, 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  on  Diseases  of  Plants  ;  Prof.  J.  L. 
Budd,  Iowa  Agricoltuzal  College,  on  Experimental  Horticulture 
west  of  the  Lakes ;  Col.  N.  J.  C<^man,  Editor  of  the  JSuraZ  Worldj 
Missouri,  on  Utilising  our  Fruits ;  Prof.  J.  Henry  Comstock, 
Cornell  University,  on  Insects  of  the  Orchard ;  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow, 
Prof.  6l  Ciyptogamie  Botany,  Harvard  University,  on  Urednaese 
(Rusts  and  Mildews);  Chas.  A.  <^ieen.  Editor  of  theJPM^- 6<r<m^, 
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on  Oerteintiat  ind  Uncertaintiw ;  SAmiiel  H*pe,  Kiq.,  AtlanU, 
CtoofgiA,  on  the  SfliBot  of  the  Bvening  Son  on  Fruit  Trees  ;  Bfron 
D.  Halsted,  D.Sc.,  Editor  of  the  American  Agrieulturut,  on 
Fangi ;  Josiah  Hoopee,  Esq.,  Ex-l'resident  of  Fmit-Qrowen* 
Society  of  PennayWania,  on  Peach  Caltare  in  Pennsylrania ;  Prof. 
W.  B.  Lasenbjr,  Ohio  State  UniTersitj,  on  Dichogomj  in  Calti- 
Tated  Plants — t^.,  noting  examples  where  the  stamens  of  a  flower 
mature  before  the  stigmas,  or  the  stigmas  before  the  stamens ;  Hon. 
T.  T.  Lyon,  President  Michigan  State  Horticnltaral  Society,  on 
How  can  we  best  maintain  a  high  standard  of  quality  in  fmits, 
as  against  the  tendencies  of  commercial  pomology  ;  J.  0.  Plamb, 
Esq^  Hilton,  Wisconsin ;  Prof.  0.  Y.  Riley,  U.S.  Entomologist, 
on  Recent  Ad7anoes  in  Horticnltaral  Entomology ;  Dr.  E.  Lewis 
StnrteTant,  Director  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  on 
Some  Things  the  Station  can  do  for  Horticnltare ;  Prof.  S.  M. 
Tracy,  Missouri  UnlTersity,  Secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Horticnltaral  Society. 


STANDARD  ACACIA  LOPHANTHA. 

Skedlino  plants  of  this  Acacis,  so  easily  raised  annnally,  hare 
long  been  hignly  Taloed  for  decoratiTe  parposes  both  indoor  and 
ont.  Ai  a  SMdling  it  is  singularly  elegant,  the  straight  erect  stem 
betting  luge  green  pinnate  foliage,  lutndsome  as  the  fronds  of  a 
Maidenhair  Fero,  curving  gracefully  and  ^ntly  downwards,  not 
at  all  crowded,  but  far  enough  apart  to  impart  lightness  with 
fulness  and  to  show  the  full  bMuty  of  each  leaf.  Seen  under  this 
guise  they  are  rery  attractive  as  a  miniature  forest  springing  out 
of  a  carpet  of  rich  colour  in  a  summer  flower  bed,  placed  singly 
in  vases  for  sitting-rooms  or  the  dinner  table,  or  mingled  with 
other  plants  in  groups  or  window  boxes. 

Some  plants  raiscMi  last  year  kept  fresh  and  useful  in  6-inch 
pots  throughout  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  but  they  continued 
growing,  and  by  the  approach  of  spring  had  become  somewhat 
ungainly  in  height ;  but  mstead  of  discarding  all  of  them  a  few 
of  the  best  were  shifted  into  7-inch  pots,  and  they  were  pruned 
to  a  uniform  height  of  4  feet  in  view  of  converting  them  into 
handsome  standards  with  round  compact  heads.  Ltttenl  growth 
followed  so  quickly  that  our  object  will  soon  be  attained.  In 
point  of  fact  lateral  growth  comes  naturally  with  the  second 
year*s  growth,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  some  plants  left 
nnpmned  will  not  eventnally  prove  the  most  handsome  in  Uie 
graceful  freedom  of  the  less  formal  unchecked  growth. — ^Edwabd 

LUCKHUBST. 


XPIDENDRUMS 


In  the  admirable  review  of  the  family  Orehidace»  by  Mr.  G. 
Bentham,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
1881,  it  is  staged  that  nearly  400  species  of  Epidendrum  are 
known ;  but  sjaroely  a  fourth  of  these  are  in  cultivation,  except 
in  botani'J  gardens.  Tifei^  yean  previously  Reichenbach 
enumerated  386  species  in  walpers*  "Annales,"  but  these  in- 
cluded Taany  that  are  usually  referred  to  other  genen— many 
plants  described  by  Lindley  under  Oattleya  and  ottos.  Previous 
to  the  present  century  very  few  Epidendrums  were  known  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  second  edition  of  Aiton's  *'Hortu8  Kewensis,** 
published  in  181S,  nine  species  only  are  mentioned — ^namely, 
B.  cocbleatnm,  £.  framrans,  B.  secundum,  £.  fnscatum,  £.  elonga- 
tum,  E.  umbellatum,  £.  nutans,  E.  conopeeum,  and  £.  ciliare.  All 
these  were  introduced  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth 
centniy,  the  earliest  being  E.  conopeeum,  which  was  found  in 
Florida  by  Mr.  William  Bartrem,  and  introduced  to  England  by 
Dr.  John  Fothergill  in  1776.  In  contrast  with  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Kew  collection  now  comprises  fifty-nine  well- 
marked  species,  probably  the  largest  number  now  grown  in  one 
garden,  at  least  in  England. 

Though  so  numerous,  however,  the  genus  Epidendrum  includes 
comparatively  few  really  useful  and  handsome  garden  species, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  unlike  the  Denbrobiums,  (Montoglossums, 
Oncidiams,  ana  other  large  genera.  The  majority  of  forms  have 
greenish,  yellow,  or  brownish  flowers,  small  or  insignificant  in 
appearance,  but  to  counterbalance  they  possess  a  great  variety 
of  powerful  and  agreeable  odours.  A  glance  at  the  specific  names 
will  sufficiently  indicate  this.  For  instance,  there  is  E.  fragrans, 
E.  cinnamomeum,  E.  inosmum  (Violet-scented),  £.  piperimum 
(Pepper-like),  £.  primulinum  (Primrose-scented),  and  E.  melioe- 
mum  (honey-scented).  Many  besides  also  have  veiy  distinct 
odours,  but  they  have  obtained  their  names  from  chmcters  of 


form,  colour,  or  other  qualities.  This  generally  diffused  fragrance 
has  rendered  some  of  the  least  beautiful  forms  favourites  with 
Orchid-growers,  but  in  addition  there  are  at  least  a  dosen  spedes 
of  remarkable  cultural  value,  and  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  mention 
one  as  an  example — vis.,  B.  vitellinum,  which  has  become 
almost  indispensable  wherever  Orehids  are  grown  for  deooiative 
purposes. 

Epidendrums  have  a  wide  range  over  the  northern  hemtspbere, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Tropical  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  Southern  SUtes  of  North  America  having  their  characteristie 
species.  Nearly  all  are  epiphytal  in  habit,  as  the  generic  tiUe 
indicates,  but  a  few  are  terrestrial ;  and  though  some  nppear  to 
evince  a  partiality  for  blocks  or  basketo  in  cultivation,  th^  can 
mostly  be  satisfactorily  srown  in  poU  or  pans.  If  a  house  is 
specially  devoted  to  Mexican  Orchids  the  tempenture  provided 
for  them  will  suit  the  majority  of  £pidendmms  ;  but  in  any  house 
where  a  night  tempenture  of  W  and  a  day  temperature  ranging 
between  66«  and  76®  can  be  secured  good  resulU  can  be  insured 
with  comparatively  little  trouble,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
rather  fastidious  species.  When  grown  m  pots  drainage  must  be 
carefully  attended  to,  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  being  provided  ;  and  the  same  is  suitable  for  either  pans  or 
baskets,  wh&e  those  grown  on  blocks  can  be  secured  frith  wire 
and  a  little  fresh  moss. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  even  half  the  species  of 
this  genus,  hot  some  of  the  most  interesting,  useful,  or  beautiful 
may  briefly  be  noted. 

E,  eonopseum,  referred  to  above,  though  not  of  remarkable 
beauty,  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  reputedly  the  most 
northern  epiphyte  known.  In  Walpere'  "  Annales  "  it  is  said  to  be 
*'  wild  in  the  southern  SUtes  of  North  America,  having  been  found 
on  evergreen  trees  on  the  seacoasts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  has 
been  found  as  far  north  as  Edings  Island.  It  is  more  common  in 
the  south,  and  is  found  on  species  of  Oak  and  other  trees.'*  ^  Sir 


__     -ignt  oi  a  man."    xne  pj 
yellowish  or  green  flowers,  and  can  therefore  only  be  considered 
as  a  curiosity. 

JS,  bieomvtum,^ThiB  is  more  generally  known  as  an  Epidendrum, 
thoagh  this  has  been  separated  with  the  species  bidentatum, 
bilamellatum,  and  bigibberosum  under  the  name  Diacrinm,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  horn-like  projections  on  the  lip.  Whatever  it 
be  termed  it  is  undoubtedly  a  charming  Orchid  ;  and  it  is  regret- 
able  that  growen  have  found  such  difficulty  with  its  culture  that 
it  has  obtained  a  rather  bad  reputation.  This,  however,  is 
undeserved,  for  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  several  yean  past 
plants  have  been  most  successfully  grown  and  freely  flowesed. 
At  the  present  time  several  good  specimens  are  flowering  in  the 
Orohid  house  there,  proving  that  the  treatment  required  is  well 
nndentood.  Mr.  George  Walten,  who  for  some  time  had  charge 
of  the  above  collection,  was  particularly  successful  with  the  i>lant, 
and  he  so  well  described  its  requirements  that  it  may  be  reprinted 
here  with  advantage. 

"  The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof 
or  on  pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stem.  I  have  grown  and  flowered  it 
under  both  systems,  and  if  grown  in  baskets  a  compost  of  very 
fibry  peat,  moss,  and  charroal  should  be  employed.  The  plant 
roots  freely  in  its  natural  habitat^  bnt  is  rather  shy-roodng  under 
cultivation.  Having  a  friend  living  in  Trinidad,  I  wrote  him  for 
particulan  with  regard  to  where  it  was  found  and  under  what 
conditions,  and  in  reply  he  writM,  '  With  regard  to  your  questions 
respecting  £.  bicomutum,  if  I  tell  you  how  I  collected  it  no  doubt 
that  will  suffice.  I  went  out  one  day  last  week,  hired  a  boat  to 
carry  me  to  the  Five  Islands,  a  group  of  irregular  sise,  standing 
at  no  great  height  out  of  the  water,  in  one  bend  or  basin  of  our 
harbour,  which  may  be  called  rocks  left  after  the  severance  of 
that  part  from  the  mainland  by  the  encroaching  influence  of  the 
sea.  Bound  these  islands  one  can  sail  and  soon  load  his  boat  by 
pulling  the  tufts  off  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  or  any  cavity.  It 
18  subject  to  drenchings  of  water  by  the  action  of  Uie  waves,  ia 
generally  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  as  it  is  surrounded  by 
water  the  plant  must  be  subject  to  heavy  dews  owing  to  the  great 
variation  in  temperature  of  the  land  at  night.  I  soon  collected  a 
load,  though  I  am  afraid  they  are  too  much  advanced  in  growth 
for  travelling.*  By  these  remarks  it  is  easily  perceived  tlutt  the 
three  most  essential  requirements  of  £.  bicornutum  are  beat,  ex- 
posure to  sun,  moisture,  and  a  moderately  low  night  temperature, 
and  if  these  be  carefully  attended  to  it  should  make  satisfactory 
progress." 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Trinidad  and  some  other  West  Indian 
islands,  and  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Shepherd  of  Liverpool 
about  fifty  yean  ago.     The  flowera  are  of  moderate  size,  1^  to 


at  wBx-lrke  mbtlMtoe,  lh«  Up  alM  hting  white,  with 
■mall  violet  iloti ;  and  Ibe  two  pnjDCtiooi  at  the  haae  ot  the  lip, 
which  sfret  the  Dune  to  the  ipeoifa,  are  nllowith.  The  rMcmea 
ue  6  to  9  iDchei  long  and  bear  wTeTal  flowen  near  their  Apex, 
theirfntKMacebeingmort  delicate  and  pleaaioft.  Theoldptendo- 
bnlbt  are  odea  hollow  and  are  a  favonrite  retort  for  aiiti,  which 
are  very  tronbleaome.  Cockroachei,  too,  are  rather  partial  to  the 
flowers,  and  mtut  be  caxefallj  watched  lor. 

a.  nomoraU. — Qaile  diitinct  from  the  foregoing  ii  thii  haod- 
aome  Orchid,  which  is  aometJinea  wen  nodei  the  name  of 
B.  remooanm,  and  with  wbicli  it  is  flgnred  in  the  "Botanical 


Befiatar  "  and  "  Botanical  Uagaiina."  It  ii  a  uatiM  of  Hesico, 
wh«r«  it  ha*  been  foand  growing  on  tree*  in  gtore*  near  Saltepec. 
The  «epal*  and  petal*  are  narrow,  ot  a  pale  roee  «r  mauTe  hoe, 
the  top  being  mnoh  darker,  often  a  rich  roee  celoni,  with  deep 
ttnali*.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  raceme*  or  panicle^  which  are 
frequently  2  or  even  3  feet  long,  and  a  plant  in  it*  beit  condition 
with  these  long  drooping  or  arching  raceme*  haa  a  moat  beantitnl 
appearance,  ecarcely  inrpaiced  by  an  j  other  meiBber  ol  the  genu*. 
The  woodcut  represents  a  plant  that  flowered  very  freely  in 
Ifeain.  J.  Veitch  k  Botu'  nursery,  Chelsea,  The  figure  falthlully 
depict*  the  chief  character*  of  the  Orchid,  both  in  il«  liabit  *nd 
the  form  of  the  flower*.    A  variety  with  much  lai^i  and  deeper 


Pio.  Bt ErmaiiDitlni 


colonred  flowers,  named  majot,  !«  also  grown.  Probably  the 
^oeel  specimen  ot  this  in  cultivation  i*  one  I  have  seen  in  the 
Bnrford  Lodge  collection,  which  i*  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ha*  borne  eighteen  raceme*  of  flowers  at  one  time,— L.  Castle. 


AMERICAN  ALOES  AT  OXFOBD. 

Ok  a  lawn  near  to  the  succulent  bouse  in  the  Oxford  Botanio 

QardenDnder  the'care  of  the  Cniator,  Mr.  W.  E.  Baiter,  there 

aie  at  the  present  time  two  noble  apecimens  of  American  Aloes 


that  will  daring  the  appioachine  sammer  be  In  bloom.  Until 
recently  they  have  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  their  winter 

Joarters,  bat  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  developed  their 
ower^pikes  has  necesaitated  tbeir  prompt  removal  to  the  aitu- 
ation  indicated,  where  the;  are  effectoally  sheltered  from  unpro* 
pitiOD*  weather  by  a  temporary  atmcture  about  25  feet  in  height. 
The  largest  specimen  it  a  remarkably  handsome  plant  with  Tarie- 
sated  leaves,  some  ol  them  measuring  more  than  6  feet  la  length, 
ftrom  which  rises  a  healthy  flower-apike,  already  exceeding  10  feet 
in  height,  and  which  exhibits  every  indication  of  developing  into 
an  exceediujily  fine  one.  The  companion  plant  is  of  the  green- 
leaved  kind,  but  little  inferior  in  aiie,  and  baa  produced  a  flower* 
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■pike  but  little  l«8i  gigantic  than  that  of  the  former  one.  The 
ooincidenoe  of  these  splendid  plants  flowering  at  the  same  time 
imparta  to  them  an  interest  that  will  doubtless  render  them  objects 
of  considerable  attraction  to  those  who  are  enabled  to  yisit  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden  during  the  period  in  which  they  will  be 
in  bloom. — Spbs.       

CALCEOLARIAS. 

Calobolabias  are  sometimes  disappointing  plants,  often  dying 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  giving  no  warning.  In  flower  gardens 
where  the  massing  system  is  carried  out  we  can  ill  afford  to 
dispense  with  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  substitute,  as, 
tboQgh  some  recommend  the  Tagetes,  it  is  not  nearly  so  good.  So 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  and  mitigate  the  evil.  It  is  un- 
unseasonable  to  write  about  the  propagation  ;  but  supposing  the 
cuttings  were  taken  from  healthy  plants  in  the  autumn,  inserted 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  afterwards  placed  it  in  a  frame  of  turfy  soil, 
with  about  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure,  the  plants  will  be  in 
fine  condition  bv  the  planting  time.  The  beds  should  have  been 
deeply  dug  in  the  early  winter,  and  a  few  days  before  they  are 
planted  to  be  well  dug  again  and  well  mannred  with  some  good 
decayed  manure.  I  always  choose  a  damp  day  for  planting 
Calceolarias,  which  should  be  well  watered  the  previous  night, 
and  take  them  up  with  a  good  ball  of  roots.  If  any  streaks  of 
black  are  seen  in  the  leaves  of  any  Df  the  plants,  or  with  black 
stems,  they  should  be  rejected,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  go  off. 
Keep  the  surface  of  the  beds  well  stirred  for  a  few  weeks,  which 
will  benefit  them.  If  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  dry  give  the 
beds  a  thorough  soaking  of  soft  water,  and  mulch  with  short 
manure.    Qolden  Gem  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  variety. — 

A.  TOUNO. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY'S  NORTHERN  SHOW. 

This  was  held  at  Manchester  on  Tuesday  in  the  present  week, 
when  the  following  awards  were  made  by  the  Judges  : — 

Class  A.— Six  dissimilar  Auricalas.— First,  Mr.  Bolton,  84,  Welsh- 
pool  Boad,  Warrington,  with  George  Lightbody,  seedlmg  (green). 
Frank  Bimonite,  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Sapphire,  and  Prince  of 
Greens ;  second.  Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  Didsbary,  with  Lancashire 
Hero,  Richard  Headly,  Mrs.  Douglas,  seedling  (self),  George  Light- 
body,  and  Smiling  Beauty ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Pohlman,  Halifax,  with 
Col.  Taylor,  Lancashire  Hero,  Regular,  Brunette,  Acme,  and  Georffe 
Lightbody  J  fourth,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  \  fifth,  Mr.  Ben  Simonite,  Sheffield  j 
sixth,  Mr.  R.  K.  Penson.  Ludlow. 

Class  B.— Four  dissunilar  Auriculas.  — First,  Mr.  E.  Pohlman, 
Halifax,  with  Acme,  Georee  Lightbody,  New  Green,  and  Mrs. 
Douglas ;  second,  Mr.  Brockbank,  with  C.  J.  Percy,  John  Simonite, 
Richard  Headley,  and  Lorely  Ann ;  third,  Mr.  Penson,  with  Frank 
Simonite,  Topsy,  George  Lightbody,  and  Col.  Taylor ;  fourth,  Mr. 
William  Bolton  j  fifth,  Mr.  Ben  Sunonite  \  sixth,  Mr.  H.  Wilson ; 
serenth,  Mr.  R.  Gorton,  Eocles. 

Class  C  (Pairs).— First,  Mr.  B.  Shaw,  Bury,  with  C.  J.  Perry  and 
Alex.  Meiklejohn;  Recond^Mr.  Penson  with  Col.  Taylor  and  Geo. 
Lightbody  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  with  Alex.  Meiklejohn  and  Prince 
of  Greens  j  fourth,  Mr.  Barlow  ;  fifth,  Mr.  E.  Pohlman  ;  sixth,  Mr.  G. 
Geggie :  seventh,  Mr.  Bealejr.  Class  D  (Pairs  for  Maiden  growers).— 
First,  Mr.  R.  Hey  Norden  with  Conqueror  of  Europe  and  Acme. 

Class  E.— Four  dissimilar  shaded  Alpines.— First,  Mr.  E.  Pohlman 
with  four  seedlings  :  second,  Mr.  Gorton  with  Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  Lord 
Elcho,  Diadem,  and  Beatrice;  third,  Mr.  Presoott  with  Neatness, 
Lord  Elcho,  Brilliant,  and  Miss  Annie;  fourth, Mr.  J.  Beswick ;  fifth, 
Mr.  R.  Heys  :  sixth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  ;  seventh,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank. 

Class  F.— Single  plant,  green  edge.— First,  Mr.  Wm.  Bolton  with 
Col.  Taylor ;  second.  Mr.  Pohlman  with  the  same  variety ;  third, 
Mr.  K  Shaw  with  Lovely  Ann :  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  with  a 
seedling;  fifth,  Mr.  Pohlman  with  Lancashire  Hero  ;  sixUi,  Mr.  Heys 
with  Imperator:  seventh,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  with  Prince  of  Greens; 
eighth,  Mr.  W.  Bolton  with  Trail's  Anna ;  ninth,  Mr.  £.  Shaw  with 
Ringleader. 

Class  G.— Smgle  plants,  green  edge.— Mr.  Pohlman  was  first  and 
third  with  George  Lightbody  and  second  with  Lancashire  Hero ;  Mr. 
Brockbank  fourth  with  Alex.  Meiklejohn,  seventh  with  Ringleader, 
and  ninth  with  a  seedling ;  Mr.  Gorton  fifth  with  Riohaid  Headly  : 
Mr.  Wilson  sixth  with  John  Waterston ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  eighth  with 
Beauty.  ^  . 

Class  H  (single  plants,  white  edge).— Mr.  Pohlman  first  and  second 
with  Acme,  and  fourth  with  Sophia  Dumareeque  ;  Mr.  Penson  third 
with  True  Briton  and  fifth  with  Smiling  Beauty  ;  Mr.  W.  Brockbank 
sixth  with  John  Simonite;  Ben  Simonite  seventh  and  eighth  with 
Frank  Simonite  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  Mr.  Taylor  ninth  with  Ann 
Smith. 

Glass  I  (single  selfs}.— Mr.  Gorton  first  and  second  with  Bkckbird ; 
W.  Bolton  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  with  Sapphire,  Ringdove,  and 
Ellen  Lancaster  respectively ;  Mr.  Bealey  fourth  with  C.  J.  Perry; 
Mr.  Barlow  sixth  and  eighth  with  seedlings  i  and  Mr.  R,  K.  Penson 
ninth  with  Duko  of  ArgyU. 


Class  K  (shaded  Alpines,  single  plants).— Mr.  Brockbank  fitst  with 
Diadem  and  fifth  with  Prima  Donna ;  Mr.  Pohlman  second,  third,  and 
fourth  with  seedlings ;  and  Mr.  Barlow  sixth  with  John  Ball. 

Class  L.— Shaded  Alpines,  white  centres,  single  planu.— First, 
Mr.  Prescott,  with  Beatrice  ;  second,  Mr.  Pohlman,  with  a  seedling ; 
third,  Mr.  Brockbank,  with  Spangle  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Shaw,  with  Goliath ; 
fifth,  Mr.  R.  Gorton,  with  George  Lightbody;  sixth,  Mr.  Barlow, 
with  an  unnamed  variety. 

Poiyanthuua,  black  ground.- Class  M,  three  dissimilar.— First, 
Mr.  J.  Beswick,  Middleton,  with  John  o'Gfannt.  Beauty  of  England, 
and  Exile ;  second,  Mr.  Brockbank,  with  Exile,  Lord  Lincoln,  and 
seedling ;  third,  Mr.  Barlow,  with  Beauty  of  England,  Exile,  and 
John  Bright ;  fourth,  Mr.  Taylor,  Middleton.  i 

Red-ground  Polyanthus.- Class  N,  three  diBsimilar.- First.  Mr. 
Beswick,  with  Lancer,  Sidney  Smith,  and  George  lY. ;  second,  Mr. 
Barlow,  with  Prince  Regent.  George  I  v.,  and  a  seedling  ;  third,  Mr. 
Brockbank,  with  Lancer,  Pnnce  Regent,  and  a  seedling ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Heys. 

Class  0.— Single  plants,  red  grounds.— First,  Mr.  Beswick  with 
Lancer ;  second  (no  name),  George  lY. ;  third,  Mr.  Barlow,  with  Sun- 
rise ;  fourth,  Mr.  Prescott  with  Prince  Regemt ;  fifth  ana  sixth,  Mr. 
Brockbank  with  a  seedling  and  President ;  seventh,  Mr.  Heys  with 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Class  P.— Single  plants,  black  grounds.- Mr.  Beswick  secured  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  prises  with  Exile, 
Cheshire  Favourite,  Lord  Lincoln,  and  three  seedlines  ;  Mr.  Partrinff- 
ton,  Middleton,  fifth  with  Lancashire  Hero ;  and  Mr.  Brockbank 
eighth  with  a  seedling. 

Special  Alpines  unshaded. — Class  Q. — Four  plants  dissimilar. — 
First,  Mr.  W.  Prescott  with  Percival,  Sidney,  Spangle,  and  Mercury ; 
second,  Mr.  Brockbank  with  Spangle,  Prince,  Florence,  and  John 
Ball.  r~  B    f 

Class  R^— Twelve  dissimilar  Fancy  Anriculaa.— First,  Mr.W.  Bolton. 
Class  8.— Twelve  dissimilar  Fancy  Polyanthuses.- First,  Mr.  Brock- 
bank, who  was  also  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  Primroses. 


TABLE  PLANTS  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

Amokobt  other  plante  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  Fieldbiem,  Wim- 
bledon, is  a  superb  collection  of  table  plants,  filling  a  neat  little 
span-roofed  house  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  Cro- 
tons  are  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Bennett  has  made  a  good  selection 
of  these — 0.  irregnlare,  C.  interruptus,  C.  Johannis,  C.  majesticus, 

C.  pictns,  C.  picturatus,  C.  angustifolius,  C.  undulatus,  G.  Wies- 
mannii,  and  others.  Of  Dracsenas  nigra  rubra  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  best,  while  D.  gracilis,  D.  Cooperi,  D.  terminal  is,  D.  superba, 

D.  Guilfoylei,  and  D.  elegantissima  are  all  in  fine  condition.  Pan- 
danus  Yeitchii,  Aralias,  Gooos  Weddelliana,  and  Geonoma  gracilis 
constitute  a  bright  and  chaste  collection. 

In  an  adjoining  department  young  plante  are  being  obtained 
from  older  ones  by  partly  seyering  the  stems  and  tying  damp 
moss  round  them.  This  is  a  much  quicker  and  better  method  of 
keeping  up  a  succession  than  by  striking  cnttings,  which  will  take 
twelve  months  to  make  satiafactoiy  plants,  whereas  with  Dracsenas 
and  Crotons  three  months  will  suffice  to  have  specimens  a  foot 
high  from  the  pot.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  plante  are  grown  in 
very  small  pots,  which  adds  still  more  to  their  usefulness  and 
beauty ;  no  pots  larger  than  64  or  small  48-sised  pote  are  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Bennett  has  already  teken  numerous  pnaes  at  some 
of  the  leading  metropoliten  exhibitions,  and  judging  from  what 
I  saw  on  my  Tisit  he  may  expect  to  add  more  to  the  number. — 
J.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS   FOB  DECORATIVE   PURPOSES. 

I V  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  the  decoration  of  small  structuies, 
plants  that  have  never  been  pinched  axe  unsuiteble  on  account  of 
tho  great  height  they  attain.  They  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  com- 
part with  neat  dwarf  examples  from  2  to  3  fiet  high,  carrying 
from  six  to  nine  good  flowers  with  foliaae  down  to  the  rim  of 
the  pot  They  can  be  conveniently  moved  about,  and  are  quite  high 
enough  to  see  the  full  beauty  of  the  flower  without  the  aid  of  step- 
ladders,  which  will  certainly  be  required  if  they  are  grown  much 
taller. 

I  give  the  names  of  a  few  varieties  that  1  have  found  beat 
adapted  to  this  style  of  growing,  whioh  no  doubt  will  be  acoepteUe 
to  those  who  prefer  dwarf  busies.  All  retain  their  ibliage  weU. 
Two  plants  are  placed  in  a  lO-inch  pot,  one  plant  in  an  8-inch  pot. 
They  are  pincheid  once  or  twice  to  rorm  six  ehoote  for  single  plants, 
nine  for  double.  Staking  is  done  soon  after  the  final  potting,  the 
shoote  being  secured  as  they  progress.  Standen's  manure  is  given 
once  about  the  end  of  July ;  then  frequently,  after  the  buds  form,  in 
small  snpplies.  The  erownbodietheeiieediected.  M.  Groaaseaad 
La  Nymphedo  well  on  the  lenninalb«d,  but  the  flow>en  viU  b«. 
raoaller. 
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The  following  Tsrietiofl  are  grown,  two  plants  in  a  10-inoh  pot : — 
Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  G.  Glennv,  Mrs.  G. 
Kundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Jardin.des  Plantes^  Bronze  Jardin,  Golden 
Beyerlej,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Beticulatum;  Barbara,  Mrs. 
Haliburtnn,  Prinoeas  Teck,  good  late  white  ;  Alfred  Salter,  Frinee 
Alfred,  Lady  Slade,  Flenr  de  Marie,  and  £laine. 

Single  plants  in  8-inch  pots.— Golden  Eagle,  Hero  of  Magdala, 
Barbara,  M.  Cruiuse,  La  Kymphe,  and  one  that  I  receiyed  from 
Mr.  Etherington  of  Kent  two  years  ago  nnder  the  name  of  Norah, 
similar  to  P^re  Delanz.  Some  of  the  three  latter  are  grown  two 
plants  in  larger  pots,  and  make  grand  bushes. 

There  are  others  tbat  miJce  good  pinohed  plants — for  instance, 
James  Salter,  Bouquet  Fait,  and  Pink  Perfection ;  but  I  find  they 
are  better  taken  on  the  terminal  bud,  for  if  taken  on  the  crown 
they  would  be  leafless  long  before  the  flowers  expanded.— C.  W. 


POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  AND  MARKET. 

(^Contintted  from  page  348.) 

In  the  fonowfng  notes  the  fifnues  1,  S,  and  8  indicate  flxst  early,  second  early, 
and  late  Taxieties ;  the  months  the  time  of  planting ;  and  the  asterlaks  those 
Tarfeties  that  are  oonsideird  the  best  for  nuurket  puposes  by  the  reBpecUye 
cultiTaton. 

IBELAKD. 

LiMBRiOK.— 1.  About  8th  of  February.  Hyatt's  ProUfio  Eidner 
and  ^Flounder's  Bound.  Boil.— Light.  2.  20th  of  February.  School- 
master. 8.  20th  of  February.  Magnum  Bonum,  ^Silyerskin,  and 
^'Scotch  Champion.  SoU. — ^Hearj.  Manures  and  Application. — ^Ma- 
nure composed  of  leaves  and  grass  applied  on  the  tops  of  sets  in  drills. 
General  Culture.— Schoolmaster  Potato  is  not  good  after  three  years' 
trial.  It  is  soft  and  watery.  Magnum  Bonum  is  not  fit  to  eat  for 
two  or  three  seasons  after  being  imported.  The  climate  here  does 
not  suit  any  imported  yarieties.  The  Flounder  is  the  best  early 
Potato  for  market  purposes  and  Uie  best  Potato  for  general  consump- 
tion, but  is  often  diseased.— Gbobob  Buttbrt,  Tkt  Gardens,  Adare 

LoNBONDBRRT.— 1.  Middle  of  March.  *Myatt's  Prolific,  *Lee's 
Hammersmith,  ^Yeitch's  ImproTed.  and  Biyers^  Boyal  Ashleaf.  Soil. 
— ^Medium.  2.  Bnd  of  March.  For  field  culture  ^Flounder,  York 
B«^gent.  8.  Beginning  of  April.  For  field  culture  White  Bocks, 
^Champion,  ^Magnum  Bonum,  and  Skerry  Blues.  These  are  oultiyated 
by  all  the  farmers  for  market.  Manures  and  Application. — ^We  find  we 
obtain  the  best  crops  here  byapi>lTing  farmyaid  manure  during  Feb- 
ruary if  weather  permits.  We  ridge  most  of  our  ground.  We  place 
a  spit  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenoh,  upon  that  a  moderate  layer  of  manure, 
then  take  another  small  spit  to  form  the  ridge.  The  ground  remains 
in  this  state  until  the  time  for  planting,  which  usualrp'  is  about  the 
middle  of  March.  This  is  as  early  as  we  can  plant  them  with  safety 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  are  prepared  for  that  time  in  a  mode- 
rate heat,  and  have  buds  from  1  to  2  inches  long.  General  Culture. — 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  proper  order,  either  a  little  earlier  or  a 
little  later  according  to  oirenmstanoes,  the  ridges  are  forked  down 
and  drills  drawn  with  the  draw-hoe.  28  inches  apart,  4  to  6  inches 
deep.  The  sets  are  pu^  in  1 6  inches  apart.  The  drills  are  again  filled , 
and  between  them  the  soil  is  Ufted  up  again  with  the  fork  to  keep  it 
open,  so  that  rain  can  pass  quickly  through. — ^William  HrBBARO, 
Bellarena.  «_«. 

LoiTGFORD. — 1.  From  the  16th  of  Febmary  to  1st  of  March.  Bojal 
Ashleaf  Kidney,  ♦Carter's  First-crop  Sidney.  Soil.— Heavy  clay, 
resting  on  a  bard  retentive  pan  of  yellow  clay.  We  cannot  work 
it  until  the  time  of  planting  approaches ;  if  worked  earlier  will  con- 
tain double  the  amount  of  water  during  the  winter.  2.  From  the  1st 
of  Mu^h  to  the  15th.  Porter's  Ezoelstor,  Grampian,  *FIonndeiB. 
SoiL— I>ei>tb  of  garden  and  field  soil  about  24  inches,  by  trenching  and 
carting  soil  on  to  the  garden  it  has  been  raised  to  80  inches.  8.  From 
25th  of  March  to  20tii  of  April.  *Cl^mpion,  Down,  Skerry  Blues. 
Soil. — I  find  from  thirty  years'  experience  that  the  only  chance  of  a 
good  yield  of  a  crop  of  Potatoes  is  the  lea  sod  turned  into  ridges  or  lazy 
beds,  alleys  due  and  shovelled,  good  decayed  stable  manure  placed  on 
at  the  time  of  setting.  On  almost  all  soils  I  have  scarcely  seen  a 
failure  for  the  first  and  second  crops,  but  the  second  must  not  be 
manured  unless'  a  little  Potato  manure  (artificial)  at  th^  second 
moulding.  Manures  and  Applioatioo.— For  garden  crops  of  Potatoes 
we  use  no  manure.  We  generallj  set  them  on  grouxul  occupied  by 
Carrots  or  Parsnips  the  previous  year,  in  drills  24  inches  apart  by 
12  in  the  lines.  We  always  get  a  good  crop  with  the  varieties 
named.  I  consider  it  a  great  yraste  of  money  and  labour  to  grow  so 
many  varieties  as  are  now  in  cultivation.— JoHN  Eaftsrtt,  The 
Garientj  Ceutle  Forbes,  .....«..«« 

Louth.— 1.  The  end  of  Fehriiary  or  early  in  March,  ^Flounders, 
Ajsh-leaVed  Eidne^,  *AmeTi<»n  Early  Bose,  and  Snowfiake.  Boil. — 
Lifrbt  warm  soil.'  2,  Beginnfaig  of  Maireh.  Scotch  Kemp.  Soil. 
-*Heavy  eiay  soil.  8.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Maroh. 
*Sootch  Champion,  ^Magnvm  -  Bonum, •  Patersbn's  Victoria, -and 
Broum  Books. .   Manures  acil  ApplioatieBw->-For  early  Potatoes  I 


generally  use  stable  manure,  and  for  the  later  kinds  sea  sand.  I 
seldom  employ  any  stable  manure  for  late  kinds,  the  ground  being 
rich  and  the  soU  heavy.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  disease  on  the  sea 
sand  as  on  manure.  General  Culture. — I  generally  plant  Potatoes  in 
drills  28  inches  apart^  and  10  to  12  inches  between  the  sets.  When 
the  Potatoes  begin  to  appear  the  soil  is  dug  between  them  with  the 
s^ade,  and  when  they  are  fit  they  are  earthed  with  the  spade  as 
high  as  possible^— Edward  Doxnan,  The  CastU  Gardens,  Cattle 
BeUinghanK  .»_..-. 

Mbat]i.->1.  Beginning  of  February  if  possible.  Dwarf  Ashleaf, 
named  Temple's  Incomparable,  Lapstone  nlidney,  and  Mvatt's  Pro- 
lific. 2.  March.  Schoolmaster  and  Prince  Arthur.  8.  End  of  March. 
Scotch  Champion.  Soil. — Medium  ;  subsoil,  yellow  clay.  Manares 
and  Application^ — If  I  use  an^  manure  in  planting  Potatoes  it  is 
ordinary  stable  manure,  which  is  spread  and  dug  in.  I  think  most 
garden  soil  is  rich  enough  for  Potatoes.  I  prefer  a  dressing  of  lime. 
Champion  Potatoes  keep  well  grown  here ;  they  do  not  turn  black  as 
soon  as  in  some  places.  General  Culture. — ^Kidney  varieties  are  care> 
fully  stored  in  one  layer  on  shelves  in  autumn.  Every  set  has  one 
good  bud  when  planted,  which  are  mostly  planted  in  drills  made 
with  a  hoe  about  5  inches  deep.  Temple's  Incomparable  is  ten  days 
earlier  than  an]r  I  have  tried,  including  the  two  named,  also  Yeitch's 
Ashleaf,  and  Bivers'  Boyal  Ashleaf.— jBamubl  Tatlor,  Longherew 
Gardens,  Oldcastle,  __ 

Slioo.— I.  Febmary  20th.  Old  Ashleaf,  *'Bivers'  Boyal  Ashleaf, 
and  Flounder.  Soil. — Medium.  2.  In  or  about  March  1st.  Taylor's 
Fortyfold,  *Magnum  Bonum,  and  Beading  Abbey.  8.  March  20tb. 
*Scotch  Champion,  White  Kock  oi  Scotch  Downs,  Bed  Bock,  and 
^Schoolmaster.  Soil.— Strong  loam.  Man^ires  and  Application. — 
Farmyard  manure  and  a  little  ffuano  are  emplojed,  farmyard  manure 
being  put  in  the  drill  rows  at  the  time  of  planting.  General  Culture. 
—We  generally  plough  the  land  before  Christmas  and  leave  it  in  a 
rough  state  until  March.  If  the  weather  permits  we  harrow  it  and 
open  drills,  placing  in  the  manure  and  Potatoes  at  the  same  time. — 
John  Barbbr,  Eazlewood,       ,_^_^_ 

TiPPERART.— 1.  First  week  in  March  or  last  in  February,  depending 
on  soil.  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Beautv  of  Hebron,  Early  Bose,  and  Snow- 
flake.  Soil. — For  first  earlies  the  soil  should  be  light,  friable,  and 
loamy,  with  a  southern  aspeot,  and,  if  poesible,  with  a  wall  or  other 
protection  behind.  I  am,  however,  in  hope  that  Beauty  of  Hebron 
may  yet  become  a  field  Potato.  Early  Base  is  of  comparative  inferior 
quality,  but  a  heavy  cropper.  Ashleaf  is  the  best  for  frame  culture. 
2.  Second  or  third  week  of  March,  dependent  on  weather.  White 
Elephant,  Fortyfold,  Holbom  Favourite,  and  Bresee's  Perless.  8.  End 
of  March  to  end  of  April.  Scotch  Champion,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Skerry  Blue,  and  White  Bock.  Manures  and  Application.-7-For 
first  earlies  I  prefer  stable  manure  not  much  decayed,  for  the  second 
the  same  more  decayed  and  mixed  with  cow  or  pig  manure.  For 
the  general  crop  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  above,  for  any  crop,  I  take 
well-mixed  and  decomposed  farmyard  manure.  With  66  inches 
of  rainfall  I  do  not  believe  manuring  in  autumn  would  be  beneficial. 
For  quality,  productiveness,  and  adaptability  under  the  greatest 
variety  of  soil  and  circumstances,  in  Ireland  Champion  unquestion- 
ably stands  first ;  but  be  it  observed  only  until  the  end  ox  March, 
after  that  it  is  practically  unfit  for  table  use.  In  this  respect  it  must 
give  place  to  Magnum  Bonum.  M^  practice  has  been  to  grow  those 
two  for  general  purposes,  consuming  the  former  first.  Change  of 
seed,  early  planting,  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  good  warm  soil,  well 
dndned,  and  well  manured,  are  the  specifics  of  certain  success. — 
William  J.  Murphy,  Western  Road,  Cionmel, 


Ttronb.— 1.  March.  Ashleaf.  SoU.— Light :  gravel  subsoil.  2. 
Beginning  of  April.  Dalmahoy.  8.  End  of  April.  Champion. 
Manures  and  Application. — Stable  and  cowshed  manure  applied  at 
time  of  planting.— A.  Dickson,  Barcnscourt, 


Watsrford. — 1.  January  to  end  of  February.  Bivers'  Boyal 
Ashleaf,  *Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Yeitch's  Improved,  and  *£arly  Bird.  SoiL 
— Heavy  clay  soil.  2.  March  or  April.  ""Covent  Garden  Perfection, 
Woodstock,  *Early  Vermont,  and  Prince  Arthur.  8.  April  to  end  of 
May.  Grampian,  Schoolmaster,  '^Paterson's  Yiocoria,  and  *Scotch 
Champion.  Manures  and  Application. — ^Farmyard  manure,  drills 
opened,  manure  put  in  the  bottom.  Potato  sets  put  on  the  top,  after- 
wards earthed-up  in  the  usual  way.  General  Culture. — ^I  have  found 
out  of  some  fifty  varieties  those  I  have  named  are  the  best.  I  may 
add,  for  latest  of  all  the  Magnum  Bonum  is  fit  for  use  when  all  the 
other  old  Potatoes  are  almost  useless.— Jqsbph  Taoa.  Mvllis, 
Lismore  Castle,  ^__.« 

WiOKLOW.— 1.  Last  week  in  February  to  first  week  in  March- 
Bivers'  Boyal  Ashleaf,  •Gloucester  Kidney,  Mvatt's  Kidney,  and 
Early  Hose.  Soil.— Sandy  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  2.  Middle  to 
■^nd  of  March.  ♦Flotnder,  Snowfiake,  Dalmahoy,  and  Hedbog. 
8.  First  week  in  April.  '♦Champion,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Paterson's 
Yioioria.  Manures  and  Application.— Farmyard  nkanure,  af^plied  the 
year  ptevionst  *  General  €tt&nre.-Ml  choose  for  Potatoes  grennd  that 
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has  borne  a  crop  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and  Cabbages.  It  is  deeplj 
dug  and  left  rongh  during  the  winter.  Before  plantin|^  it  is  forked 
over,  no  manare  of  any  kind  applied ;  I  then  with  an  ordinary  garden 
drawhoe  make  rows  about  8  inches  deep,  and  from  20  to  80  inches 
between  the  rows,  according  to  varieties  and  strength  of  tops.  The 
sets  are  planted  from  8  inches  to  a  foot  apart ;  with  the  drawhoe  the 
soil  is  drawn  from  each  side  to  form  a  ridge,  covering  to  the  depth 
of  6  inches.  Before  thev  come  through  the  ground  about  2  incnes 
are  raked  ofiE  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  after-treatment  is  forking 
between  the  rows  and  finally  earthing-up.  By  this  treatment  I  get 
good  crops  of  first-rate  quality,  with  comparatively  little  disease.  As 
proof  of  this,  Champions  are  preferred  for  table  to  any  variety,  grown 
on  fresh  soil  in  the  farm^eing  free  of  the  black  streaks  character- 
islio  of  that  variety. — 6.  H.  M'Culloch,  Power tcowt  Gardens, 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
JSR8BT. — 1.  February  or  the  end  of  January.  ♦Hyatt's  Prolific, 
♦Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  Gloucester  Kidney,  and  ♦Early  Snowflake, 
Boil.— Light,  good  stable  manure  being  employed.  2.  Last  week  in 
February.  Bresee's  Climax,  American  Kidney,  Ashtop  Fluke,  and 
Improved  Schoolmaster.  8.  First  week  in  March.  Paterson's  Vic- 
toria, Improved  Afagnum  Bonum,  The  Queen,  and  Late  Fluke. 
General  Culture. — I  hare  cultivated  those  mentioned,  and  I  find 
them  all  that  can  be  desired.— John  Williams,  53,  Trinity  Road, 
Bt.  Helier*»,  Jersey, 

EARTH  TEMPERATURES. 

CONTINUINO  this  subject  from  page  291,  the  object  at  present 
is  not  to  teach  what  degree  of  earth  heat  this  or  that  plant  is 
benefited  by,  but  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  principles  that 
ought  to  guide  the  cultivator  in  the  application  of  bottom  heat 
Were  the  object  merely  to  teach  the  degree  of  heat  required  by 
Melons,  Pines,  Cucumbers,  and  other  plants  to  which  artificial 
bottom  heat  is  applied,  the  space  at  our  disposal  would  be  wholly 
filled  up  with  facts  and  figures  to  be  found  in  every  book  treating 
on  such  subjects  as  we  have  named,  and  in  every  calendar  of 
gardening  operations.  Our  purpose  is  different,  and  is  rather  to 
show  to  what  an  extent  bottom  heat  might  be  utilised,  and  the 
principles  that  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  application  of  it. 

Apart  from  such  plants  as  those  named,  which  are  natives  of 
tropical  climes  where  the  earth  heat  ranges  high,  and  which  we 
are  ail  agreed  are  benefited  by  high,  artificially  raised,  earth 
temperatures,  there  are  many  others  grown  at  unnatural  seasons 
— in  other  words  forced — that  also  need  bottom  beat  in  order  to 
do  them  justice. 

Not  very  long  ago  some  gardeners  denied  the  utility  of  bottom 
heat  for  plants  treated  a:  midwinter  to  midsummer  heat  Vines 
were  said  not  to  require  it  This  need  hardly  be  discussed. 
Failures  have  often  occurred  by  men  trying  to  force  tops  and 
allowing  bottoms  to  remain  dormant ;  and  were  gardening  failures 
recorded  as  faithfully  as  gardening  successes,  the  black  list  would 
be  BO  appalling  as  to  effectually  frighten  young  practitioners  from 
doing  things  upside  down — from  reversing  natural  operations. 

Our  most  successful  gardeners  maintain  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  soil  heat  as  the  air  is  raised.  This  is  only  natural,  and  Nature 
is  generally  a  safe  guide  to  follow.  Nature  and  successful  men 
are  thus  far  agreed. 

The  best  manner  of  applying  this  heat  is  not,  seemingly, 
agreed  upon.  Many  consider  that  when  the  roots  of  early  Vines 
are  confined  to  inside  borders  no  further  trouble  is  needed  to 
secure  a  high-enough  earth  temperature.  When  the  roots  are 
near  the  surface,  as  they  should  be,  those  who  bold  such  views 
are  doubtless  right,  especially  when  soakings  of  warm  water  are 
applied  and  a  dry  surface  maintained,  for,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, a  wet  surface  means  evaporation,  and  evaporation  cold. 
Others,  again,  build  hotbeds  inside,  which  assist  to  start  the 
Vines  by  warming  the  air,  and  also  to  keep  up  a  steady  moisture ; 
but  the  heat  thus  imparted  to  the  border  is  much  less  than  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  case.  Those  who  have  tested  the 
matter  in  the  only  satisfactory  way — by  inserting  a  thermometer, 
know  this  to  be  so.  Applied  to  outside  borders,  otherwise  drenched 
with  melted  snows  and  ice-cold  rains,  hotbeds  will  do  much  to 
impart  bottom  heat  to  the  outside  roots ;  but  they  exclude  air 
and  turn  the  soil  to  a  puddley  inert  mass,  which  is  not  favourable 
to  the  production  of  roots  of  the  best  character.  Dry  sun  heat 
secures  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil,  and  this  air  produces 
change  of  a  beneficent  nature.  Hotbeds  have  an  effect  quite 
the  opposite,  and  are,  therefore,  an  evii,  if  the  least  of  two,  as 
they  nndonbtedly  are  when  the  choice  lies  between  borders 
windswept  and  soddened  down  to  a  minimum  British  winter 
temperature,  while  the  tops  are  treated  to  a  French  or  even 
Italian  summer  heat  and  hotbeds.  Still  hotbeds  are  by  no  means 
faultless.  We  leave  outside  of  the  question  the  amount  of  labour 
their   management  involves,  and  their   ontidiness,   and   only 


disease  their  fitness  for  seciuing  the  conditions  for  which  they  are 
employed. 

Bottom  heat  for  fruit  borders  is  frequently  secured  by  another 
method.   By  coverings  of  non-condncting  material  the  heat  stored 
daring  the  previous  summer  and  autumn  is  preserved.    Although 
recommended  by  the  best  of  gardeners,  including  one  we  ail 
look  up  to— Mr.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig— it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  plan  is  so  good  as  seems  at  first  sight    The  experi- 
ment already  quoted  proves  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  heat ; 
but,  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  nothing  but  long 
successful  experience  could  make  as  certain  that  bottom  heat 
during  the  resting  period  is  not  harmful.     Vine  roots  under 
natural  conditions,  and  others  as  well,  remain  dormant  till  the 
leaves  are  matured  enoogh  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  leaves  ; 
then  the  leaves  begin  to  act^  and  then  new  roots  are  formed. 
All  growth  before  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the  material  stored  in 
the  stems  the  previous  autumn.    Out  of  this  the  newly  formed 
leaves  and  shoots  are  formed,  but  by  giving  bottom  heat  enough 
the  roots  may  be  made  to  move  first— nay,  they  may  be  made 
grow  considerably  before  the  buds  move,  as  anyone  possessing  a 
pot  Vine  may  move.    This  is  unnatural,  and,  we  are  convinced, 
mischievous.    The  shoots  of  Vines  so  treated  have  a  smaller  store 
to  fall  back  upon  than  have  those  which  get  their  fill  before, 
metaphorically,  the  roots  help  themselves.    Now,  roots  in  soil, 
the  heat  of  which  has  never  been  allowed  to  decline,  are  kept 
abnormally  active.    They  are  deprived  of  their  winter's  rest,  at 
least  to  some  extent 

Bottom  heat  is  supplied  to  Vines  by  pipes.  These  are  generally 
covered  by  flagstones,  on  which  rests  the  drainage.  That,  whea 
properly  managed,  heat  thus  applied  has  proved  of  xeal  benefit 
is  beyond  question,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  such  arrange- 
ments taken  to  pieces  after  a  few  years*  trial.  Heat  thas  applied 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  an  excessive  dryness  exactly  where  the 
best  roots  are,  for  these  travel  towards  the  heat  Even  floodlngs 
often  fail  to  wet  soil  once  thoroughly  parched,  and  this  parching 
is  liable  to  occnr  even  in  good  hands.  The  consequences  are 
shanking,  stinted  Vines,  poor  crops.  Given  the  requisite  skill  and 
attention,  there  is  no  reason  why  heat  applied  from  below  to 
Vines  should  not  succeed  as  well  as  when  applied  to  Melons. 
Theoretically  that  is  how  the  case  sUnds.  Practically  gardeners 
find  it  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  have  inside  borders  only 
for  the  very  earliest  house,  and  these,  when  a  pit  exists  for  forcing 
pot  Vines,  are  from  one  to  two  months  later  than  was  the  case 
only  a  dosen  years  ago. 

But  for  the  expense,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  best  wmy 
to  warm  outside  borders  in  winter  would  be  to  cover  them  with 
glazed  sashes  and  to  maintain  a  summer  temperature  over  the 
border  by  hot-water  pipes.  Most  persons  who  have  forked  over 
an  inside  border  must  have  remarked  how  the  roots  cluster  near 
the  sarfaoe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot-water  pipes.  Such  a  fact 
proves  that  heat  by  heated  air  from  above  is  not  only  most 
natural  but  most  efficacious.  Nor  need  the  heat  of  such  a  frame 
be  wholly  devoted  to  warming  the  border.  Such  a  place  would 
prove  of  more  than  usual  value  for  forcing  many  things,  especial! j 
salads,  daring  winter. 

Before  the  invention  of  heating  by  hot  water,  fines  were  occa- 
sionally employed  for  prodnclne  bottom  heat  But  flues  are  now 
nearly  obsolete,  and  would  not  have  been  named  here  but  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  idea  abroad  among  unpractical  men  that 
economy  is  observed  by  carrying  the  flue  used  for  conveying  the 
smoke  from  the  boiler  fire  underneath  earth  beds  for  growing 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  other  crops,  in  order  to  get  bottom  heat 
for  nothing,  as  is  believed.  The  first  objection  to  such  a  practice 
is,  that  it  necessitates  deeper  stokeholes  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  The  second  is  that  one  end  of  a  flue  is  hot  and  the 
other  cold,  when  of  any  considerable  length.  Bat,  worst  of  all,  it 
is  impossible  to  regulate  the  bottom  heat  by  such  means.  When 
the  flues  are  newly  cleaned  the  heat  is  too  high,  when  foul  too 
low.  On  bright  days  there  is  no  bottom  heat,  for  the  fire  is 
allowed  to  go  out  The  sun  which  warms  the  air  indirectly  cools 
the  soil.  We  only  know  of  one  such  modem  erection,  and  our 
faith  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  common  sense  Ic^s  us  to 
believe  that  not  many  such  arrangements  exist  but  that  one  ia 
such  a  failure,  and  such  a  waste  of  labour  and  capital,  as  leads  us 
to  warn  others  against  adopting  the  seemingly  good  theory  in 
their  practice. 

Bottom  heat  is  of  great  service  in  the  propagation  of  plants. 
This  In  modem  well-appointed  pits  is  supplied  by  hot  water ;  but 
well-appointed  propagating  pits  are  the  luxury  of  the  compara- 
tively few.  To  the  mass  numy  makeshifts  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
One  we  may  mention.  A  sheet  of  iron  placed  over  hot-water 
pipes  in  any  early  vinery  or  elsewhere,  on  which  is  placed  a 
hjuidlight  and  a  few  inches  of  wet  sand,  will  prove  a  capital  little 
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propBgaling  fume.  laeide  aoomiDon  gieenboaae  or  laixer  framo, 
or  even  no  rrome  at  alt,  the  little  Ump-warmed  framea  are  of 
much  help  to  the  grower  with  few  wnots  and  inadequate  applt- 
BQcee.  But  a  good  dung  frame  U  still  one  ot  the  best  propa- 
gating  nppllaoceB,  Oa  the  maniigemeut  of  such  room  cannot  be 
spared  here.  But  it  may  serve  some  good  purpose  to  faj  here 
that  a  mixture  of  leaves  and  frequentiy  tamed  stable  litter,  so 
universally  recommeudad  and  so  un-come-at-able  bj  thoniandi, 
is  not  at  sjl  necessarj;  for  the  making  ot  a  thoroughly  utUfactory 
hotbed.  Tan,  which  is  a  wute  product,  is  qnite  w  good  as  leaves, 
and  a  bed  made  of  half  stable  litter,  half  tan.  will  last  good  tor 
months.  Failing  tan,  half-decayed  manure  will  aoswer  v^rj  welh 
Stablejard  liUer  alone  ia  a  fresh  state  ia  quite  unsaiUble— it 
heats  too  lioleutly. 

A  holt-speat  hotbed  affords  an  amonnt  ot  bottom  beat  tbat  it 
better  for  the  propagation  of  many  things  tbao  a  new  one.  On 
«uch  mauy  hordwooded  plants  may  t^  rooted  that  would  be 
excited  too  much  in  a  warm  bed.  On  an  old  botbed  under  a 
close  frame  Uose  cnttings  ot  firm  wood  strike  readily  in  Joty  and 
August. 

The  "  Fob,"  already  mentioned,  when  thoroughly  moistened 
gives  out  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  lasti  for  months  during 
winter.  Cattinga  ot  a  large  numlMr  ot  coniterous  plants,  ins^ted 
in  pota  and  planged  in  this  nnder  a  frame  from  which  troat  is 
extiladed,  will  calttu  and  root  when  they  will  refuse  to  do  so 
either  without  bottom  heat  or  when  treated  to  what  is  generally 
considered  bottom  heat,  but  is  too  exciting.  It  ia  said  that  soap 
waste  makes  a  good  and  lasting  hotbed. 

Bottom  beat  stimnUtea  by  tbe  warmth  ft  supplies.  It  does 
more.  Much  ot  the  ordinary  manurial  matter  applied  to  plants  ia 
not  available  for  phtnt-food  till  changed.  Warmtb  battens  this. 
Nothing  stimulates  rapid  growth  tike  nitrates.  These  form  in  all 
soils  whenever  alkaline  bssea  exist  alongside  ot  nitrogenooa 
matter.  But  when  the  soil  is  cold  the  process  proceeds  very 
slowly,  when  froien  not  at  all.  But  tbe  chanjte  proceeds  very 
rapidly  where  there  is  a  bottom  beat  ot  from  75°  to  90".  It  is 
doubtful  if  ammonia,  or  even  urea,  can  be  directly  ntilised  by 
plants.  But  these  substances  in  a  moist  fertile  soil  bfgia  to 
change  as  soon  as  they  are  lixed  ;  so  tbat  what  to-day  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mineral  substance  and  not  fitted  for  plant  food, 
may,  when  the  soil  is  warm,  be  converted  by  an  invisible  bacterium 
into  plant  food,  and  by  the  plant  into  plant-tissue  or  starch  or 
sugar  by  this  time  to-morrow.  Wonderful  are  the  operations  ot 
Nature  and  well  worth  finding  ouL 

Space  baa  prevented  a<i  doing  more  than  merely  skimming  tbe 
snrtace  of  a  subject  that  we  advise  our  readers,  and  especially  tbe 
younger  ot  them,  to  dip  into  deeply.  We  have  touched  on  all  the 
salient  points  that  have  occurred  to  us,  and  althongh  much  more 
might  "te  written  on  it — perhaps  with  profit — the  object  we  had 
in  view  will  be  served  if  it  directs  tbe  attention  ot  onr  readers  to 
a  phase  of  gardening  practice  too  much  neglected.  By  shelter 
we  may  protect  our  plants  from  the  bellowing  blast ;  we  may 
raise  tbe  temperatnre  by  raising  walls  that  worm  the  air  by 
taking  In  the  heat  from  tbe  san  and  giving  it  to  the  air ;  and  all 
this  wa  bare  endeavonred  to  do,  and  then  made  the  most  of  it. 
It  is  doubtful  if,  to  on  equal  extent,  we  have  ntilised  earth  be*t. 
— SisaLK-i 


FRUIT-FOBCINO. 
Vinei. — The  inside  borders  in  early  bonses  where  the  Ontpea 
are  taking  their  last  swelliog  mnst  be  given  sufficient  water  to 
keep  tbe  soil  in  a  healthy  growing  state  nntil  after  tbe  fruit  is  cat, 
applying  tbe  water  early  in  the  day.  and  adding  a  little  fresh 
mulling  to  keep  the  surface  ot  tbe  borders  moist.  Keeo  np  a 
circulation  ot  warm  air,  but  avoid  cnrrents  of  cold  air,  allowing 
the  temperatnre  to  rise  to  85°  with  sun  beat  and  proportionate 
ventilation,  gradually  redacing  it  in  the  attemoon  ;  and  if  the 
Vines  are  carrying  a  full  crop  and  there  is  any  doubt  about  per- 
fection in  colour  and  finish,  let  the  night  temperature  range  low 
or  tall  to  60°,  so  as  to  rest  the  Vines.  It  red  spider  appear  coat 
the  hot-water  pipes  thinly  with  sulpbnr  and  skim  milk;  but  be 
careful  not  to  overdo  this,  as  all  the  white  thin-skinned  varieties, 
encb  asWbiteFrontignan,  Sweetwater,  and  Muscat  ot  Alexandria, 
are  sometimes  injured,  the  skin  being  turned  of  a  blue  hue,  which 
tnnu  to  brown,  and  the  berries  not  UDtreqnently  crock.  It  mnlcb- 


ing,  or,  rather,  fermenting  materials  on  ontaida  borders  has  become 
cold,  a  portion  of  the  heaviest  should  be  removed,  leaving  some 
of  the  lonijest  as  a  protection  tor  the  snrtace  roots  and  to  pievent 
the  borders  becoming  dry. 

In  succession  bousei  due  attention  mast  be  given  to  stopping, 
tying,  and  regnlating  the  growth,  the  removal  ot  snperfluoDS  shoots 
and  bunches.  Muscats  in  Sower  should  have  a  high  range  of 
temperature  by  day ;  80°  to  8u°  or  90°  is  not  too  mooh  when  ex- 
ternal conditions  are  favourable,  allow  it  to  fall  to  70°,  or  even 
lower,  at  night  with  a  little  air.  Dust  the  bunches  with  a  large 
camel's-hair  brush  when  the  air  is  dry,  as  it  will  be  with  the  suit 
shining  and  air  circulating,  and  keep  the  points  of  the  banches 
turned  up  to  the  light.  When  crops  ot  fruit  are  swelling  give 
air  early  in  the  day  with  Gre  heat,  allowing  an  advance  to  80°  or 
SB",  closing  at  3  p.u-  or  earlier,  according  to  the  weather,  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  maiatnro  obtained  Dy  damping  available 
surfaces  thoroughly  with  water  or  wei^  liquid  msnure.  Allow 
the  laterals  to  extend,  but  guard  against  overcrowding,  it  being 
important  that  the  foliage  have  full  exposure  to  light.  Examine 
inside  borders,  and  water  freely  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  If  the 
borders  are  well  drained  they  cannot  receive  too  much  water  when 
the  Tines  are  in  active  growth.  Take  advantage  of  every  gleam 
ot  sun  in  the  management  of  late  houses,  ventilating  early  with 
fire  beat,  rising  to  80°  or  85°,  and  close  early,  or  about  3  p.lf. 
with  plenty  of  moistnte,  when  the  fire  beat  may  be  shut  off  until 
the  temperature  falls  to  65°,  when  it  should  again  be  turned  on, 
but  only  to  prevent  the  night  temperature  from  falling  below  60^, 
or  on  cold  nights  to  56", 

Newly  planted  Vines  should  be  kept  close  and  moist  until  they 
are  growing  freely,  when  they  should  be  induced  to  make  short- 
jointed  wood  by  judicious  ventilation  and  full  exposure  to  light, 
encouraging  growth  by  early  closing,  keeping  tbe  snrtace  of  the 
hordera  regularly  moist. 

Cvmmbert. —  Old  plants  which  have  been  In  bearing  since 
November  will  now  begin  to  bear  an  nntidy  appearance,  and  tbe 
chances  are  they  will  not  be  free  from  red  spider.  In  this  case, 
and  tbe  house  being  divided  into  compartmenta,  thia  part  or 
section  should  be  cleared  ot  its  occupants,  all  soil  removed,  the 
glass,  woodwork,  and  walls  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  fresh  hillocks 
or  ridges  formed  for  the  reception  of  vigorous  young  planta,  which 
will  come  into  bearing  quickly  and  give  mora  satistactory  results. 
Tbe  soil  should  be  somewhat  heavier  and  firmer  than  is  advisable 
for  winter  fruiters,  and  secure  bottom  heat  from  fermenting  mate* 
rials  in  preference  to  hot-water  pipes.  It  old  plante  must  be  re- 
tained crop  them  lightly,  supply  tepid  liquid  manure,  top-dressing 
with  go^  loam,  and  syringe  copiously.  Kemoveexbauated  growths 
and  bad  foliage,  laying  in  fresh  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  ot 
bearing  wood.  Shade  no  more  than  ia  necesaary  to  prevent 
scorching.  Planls  in  pits  and  frames  will  now  be  in  hearing,  and 
will  need  to  be  stopped  and  have  the  growth  regulated,  keeping 
the  foliage  thin  and  clear  of  the  glass.  Ventilate  freely  early  in 
the  day,  and  close  about  3  P.M.,  with  plenty  ot  moisture.  In 
renovating  tbe  linings  rank  steam  is  apt  to  he  troubleaomo  ;  injury, 
therefore,  should  be  guarded  against  by  leaving  a  little  air  on  at 
night,  Qtoues  ehonld  be  used  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  straight, 

HAHDT  FBTTIT   GABDEH. 

Very  little  barm  has  happened  so  for  to  the  blossom  in  the 
tonih,  notwithstaoding  the  Iraqoent  prevalence  oE  cold  east  wind 
and  the  heavy  fall  ot  snow  on  tbe  23rd  and  31th  olt.  Fears  and 
Cherries  fully  exposed  have  suffered  slightly,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  few  blackened  pistils  there  are,  moat  of  tbe  abundant  Bowers 
having  all  tbe  organs  ungcatbed,  except  some  battered  petals  on 
the  most  forward.  Only  a  tew  Plums  hare  open  Bowers  yet,  and 
no  Apples  ore  in  bloom,  so  that  we  may  still  hope  for  the  full  crop 
of  fruit  ot  which  the  swelling  buds  give  such  fair  promise. 
Every  means  of  protection  must  now  ba  turned  to  account  to 
ward  oft  any  sudden  frost  or  bitter  wind.  Have  such  means  at 
hand,  but  do  not  cover  the  trees  without  real  necessity  arises  ; 
rather  expose  the  blossom  folly  to  every  brecie  tbat  blows  except 
strong  nortb-eaatern  gales.  That  the  north  wind  is  seldom 
hurtful  is  proved  by  the  full  crop  ot  fruit  generally  proda<^  by 
trees  on  walls  and  fences  facing  due  north,  it  is  the  bitter  noi- 
easter  whiob  does  tbe  mischief. 

Feeehei  and  Nectarine: — Do  no  diahuddiug  till  the  fruit  is  set 
and  fast  awelling.  Every  breast  shoot  is  a  protection  to  the  fruit 
and  side  shoots,  and  the  recent  cold  wind  baa  already  blistered 
many  of  tiiem  ;  far  better  is  it  to  retain  every  sboot  till  it  is  6  or 
8  inches  long  than  to  remove  one  of  them  while  cold  unsettled 
weather  prevails.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  exhaustion  or  weaken- 
ing thft  system  ot  robnat  healthy  treea,  and  a  sickly  or  delicate 
tree  ought  not  to  be  soflered  to  hear  fruit.  Most  of  tbe  treea 
appear  to  he  setting  a  good  crop  of  fruit ;  watch  them  closely,  toi 
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many  %  nsefnl  leaaon  maj  now  be  learnt.  BIoMom  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  that  will  not  set  fruit  often  shiiTcls  and  dis- 
appears so  qnioklj  and  entirely  that  a  careless  observer  msj 
fancy  Uiere  has  been  none  when  there  has  been  plenty.  Loxd 
Napier  Nectarine  is  so  losing  almost  every  flower  this  yesr,  while 
Bafgowan  and  Yiolette  HfttiTe  close  to  it  in  the  same  aspect  are 
setting  a  fnll  crop  of  fruit. 

Trees  which  have  been  grafted  must  have  all  shoots  remoyed  as 
they  appear  below  the  scion,  and  where  clay  has  been  used  it 
should  be  moistened  if  cracks  appear,  and  the  cracks  promptly 
closed.  Watch  the  progress  of  tne  scion  growth,  and  remove  the 
binding  material  as  soon  as  you  have  clear  evidence  that  stock 
end  scion  kre  united,  and  fasten  the  scion  to  some  suitable  support 
to  prevent  its  being  blown  out  by  wind. 

We  are  about  to  plant  a  bed  of  Alpine  Strawberries  for  autumn 
fruiting  upon  a  border  of  rich  soil  that  has  been  recently  dug. 
Strong  plants  will  be  used  a  foot  apart,  and  careful  attention 
will  M  given  to  watering  should  dry  weather  follow  the  planting  ; 
and  after  they  are  established  a  slight  mulching  of  rough  leaf 
soil  will  be  put  among  them  to  keep  out  drought  in  the  hottest 
summer  months. 

THE  PLOWEB  GABDEN  AND  PLBASTTBB  QBOUND. 

Sowing  AnnuaU  in  the  Own  Borders.^Qrowid  that  was  roughly 
dug  during  the  winter  will  now,  thanks  to  the  most  acceptable 
rain,  be  in  excellent  condition  for  seed-sowing.  Much  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  ground.  Hany  of  the  seeds  being  small — ^the 
seedlings  forming  very  delicate  roots — ^require  to  be  sown  on  well- 
broken-up  soil,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with  more  of  the  fine 
soil.  It  is  not  advisable  to  bring  to  the  surface  any  bad  working 
soil ;  forks,  therefore,  riiould  be  used  to  thoroughly  reduce  the 
spits  of  soil  to  a  suitable  condition  for  sowing.  Ground  that  has 
not  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  pulverising  influences  of 
frosts,  winds,  and  rain  should  be  broken  up  as  finely  as  possible  ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  surface  it  with  sifted 
soil  from  the  compost  yard,  and  to  cover  the  seeds  with  more  or 
the  same  kind.  Where  the  plants  are  or  can  be  grown  in  lines 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  drills,  as  ^is  admits  of  hoeings  latef 
on.  As  the  majority  of  annuals  are  grown  on  mixed  borders,  the 
seeds  in  this  case  should  be  sown  in  patches  about  10  inches  across, 
hollows  being  formed  with  the  hand,  the  seed  to  be  lightly  covered 
with  soil  and  marked  with  a  peg.  A  few  plants  in  eveiy  instance 
will  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  crowded  patches  too  often 
to  be  seen.  Therefore  sow  thinly  ;  and  before  they  beoome  crowded, 
and  when  too  large  to  be  preyed  upon  by  slugs,  freelv  thin  out 
the  seedlings,  transplanting  some  of  these  to  where  blanks  occur. 

Mignonette,  Love-lies-bleeding,  Candytuft,  Qodetias,  Esch* 
Bcholtzias,  Chrysanthemums,  Scabious,  (Eaotheras,  Senecio^  Mari- 
golds, Clarkias,  Calliopsis,  Helichrysums,  Poppies,  Saponarias, 
and  other  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  all  branch  freely,  and 
if  grown  thinly  will  continue  to  produce  superior  blooms  much 
longer  than  where  crowded.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Sweet  Peas, 
CoUinsias,  Uibiscuses,  Larkspurs,  Limnanthes,  Clintonia,  Malope, 
Nemophilas,  Salpiglossis,  Virginian  Stocks,  Tropooolums,  Con- 
volvuluses, Scarlet  Bunner  Beans,  and  other  popular  kinds  should 
now  be  sown.  Slugs  being  so  very  destructive  among  the  delicate 
seedlings,  traps  should  be  set  for  them  at  once.  They  will  con- 
gregate under  hollowed-ont  Potatoes,  in  little  heaps  of  bran,  under 
slates  and  tiles  or  Cabbage  leaves,  and  should  be  coUeeted  and 
destroyed  every  morning.  We  do  not  venture  to  sow  extra  choice 
varieties  of  any  of  the  above  annuals  in  the  open  ground,  pre- 
ferring to  sow  thinly  in  boxes  of  fine  soil,  and  toese  being  stood 
in  a  warm  open  position,  covered  with  glass  or  otherwise  protected 
and  darkened,  germinate  readily.  They  are  planted  out  in  most 
cases  when  about  2  or  3  inches  high.  African  and  French  Mari- 
golds, Tagetes,  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Everlastings,  choice 
Poppies,  and  ornamental  Grasses  may  yet  be  sown  under  glass, 
either  in  boxes  or  on  beds  of  fine  soil,  and  will  quickly  grow  to  a 
good  size  for  planting  out  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Bicinuses 
and  Japanese  Maize,  using  5-inch  pots  for  the  former  and  a 
smaller  size  for  the  latter.  Both  will  be  found  highly  ornamental, 
and  if  disposed  among  smaller  kinds  of  bedding  plants  will  tend 
to  eke  out  the  latter  where  scarce. 

Propagating  and  Treatment  of  Bedding  Plants. — Altemanthera 
cuttings  are  now  very  plentiful,  and  we  contrive  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  plants  at  one  time.  A  iliidlow  hotbed  for 
several  frames  is  formed,  over  this  being  disposed  about  3  inches 
of  fine  sandy  soil.  The  cuttings  are  dibblea  in  about  2  inches 
apart  each  way,  are  watered  in,  and  the  frames  kept  close  and 
shaded  whei^  necessary  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  which  they 
quickly  ate.  The  plants  are  encouraged  to  grow  rapidly,  and 
early  in  June  they  meet'aH  rouhd,  and  are  hardened  and  planted 
out  before' ti»  end  of  tke  month.    Where  smaller  quantities  are 


required  they  may  be  struck  thickly  in  boxes,  placed  in  a  brisk  heat, 
and  transplanted  in  other  boxes  when  many  of  the  hardier  kinds 
are  shiftea  into  cooler  quarters.  Shallow  boxes  are  best  for  Alter- 
nantheras.  Where  the  stock  is  still  too  small  Verbenas,  Ageratums, 
Heliotropes,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Mesembryanthemums,  Koniga,and 
Pelargoniums  may  yet  be  struck,  and  Lobelias  divided.  Calceo- 
larias, Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Verbenas,  Gazanias,  Pyrethrums, 
Marguerites,  if  bedded  out  rather  thickly  in  rough  protected 
frames,  and  in  good  soil  resting  on  a  hud  bottom,  will  form 
strong  plants,  which  may  easily  be  transplanted  with  a  good  l>a]l 
of  soil  attached  to  the  roots  at  bedding-out  time.  Pelargoniums 
do  not  move  so  well,  but  we  find  spring-struck  cuttings  do  well 
under  this  treatment  The  boxes  thus  liberated  are  available  for 
Iresines  and  Coleuses,  and  these  do  not  require  a  great  depth  of 
toil.    Mesembryanthemums  are  best  potted  singly  in  2-inch  pots. 
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THE  ABT  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  10. 

{Cdntinved  from  page  296.) 

THB  ART  OF  SUPERINa. 

BoiKO  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  is  the  key  to  success  in 
bee-keeping  as  in  other  pursuits.  This  is  specially  true  when  we 
come  to  require  the  use  of  supers.  Several  conditions  must  be  con- 
jointly favourable  before  any  success  can  be  depended  on.  In  the 
first  place  the  hive  must  have  a  crowded  population,  and  in  the 
second  place  Uiers  must  be  abundance  of  honey  in  the  flowers  and 
suitable  weather  in  which  to  gather  it  The  former  condition  may 
frequently  be  reached  weeks  M^lbre  the  latter  can  be  expected.  For 
example,  in  a  district  where  Clover  bloominp^  about  the  15th  June 
is  known  to  be  the  main  source  of  honey,  hives  may  be  ready  for 
swarming  before  tbe  end  of  May.  In  such  eases  it  will  generally 
be  found  the  wiser  course  to  divide  by  artificial  swarming,  and  by 
the  liberal  use  of  comb  foundation  nave  both  the  old  and  yonng 
stoidLS  still  fit  for  supering  before  the  Clover  harvest  opens ;  other- 
wise, there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  preventing  swarming  at  a  later 
date,  and  supers  put  on  prematurely  will  be  ofien  found  to  be  spoiled 
by  brood. 

Should  the  favourable  condition  as  to  population  not  be  reached 
till  nearer  the  time  of  the  honey  flow,  a  super  may  be  placed  on 
the  hive  after  an  inspection  of  the  brood  combs.  Should  roval  ce'ls 
bo  found  on  the  latter  they  should  all  be  removed.  The  addition  of 
the  super  will  at  once  relieve  the  sense  of  overcrowding,  and  give 
the  bees  useful  empbyment  in  drawing  out  the  guides  of  foundation 
with  which  the  super  is  supposed  to  be  furnished.  To  rouse  the 
bees  to  activity,  and  almost  compel  them  at  once  to  enter  the  super, 
every  inch  of  sealed  honey  in  the  brood  combs  should  also  be 
uncapped.  Thi«  will  further  afford  the  queen  additional  space  for 
egg-laying  in  the  body  of  the  hive. 

Should  the  flow  of  honey  arrive  before  the  stock  is  strong  enough 
for  sunering  great  care  must  be  exercised.  The  addition  of  a  super 
in  sucn  a  case  may  go  far  to  hinder  the  desired  condition,  and  prove 
the  adage  *'  the  more  hurry  the  worse  speed ;"  for  it  will  tend  tt 
cool  the  brood  nest,  contract  the  cluster,  and  compel  more  bees  to 
stay  at  home  for  nursing  purposes.  The  tendency  would  then  be 
towards  filling  up  the  brood  combs  with  honey  to  ^e  subsequent 
curtailment  of  brood-rearing.  Such  a  stock  might  thus  be  thrown 
so  fiurback  as  not  to  outer  the  supers  till  the  short  honey  season  was 
almost  gone.  In  such  cirenmstancen  the  advantages  of  the  bar-frame 
system  come  to  our  help.  We  should  at  once  proceed  to  strengthen 
the  stock  in  question  by  giving  it  frames  of  hatching  brood  from 
other  stocks  able  to  spare  them,  or  even  from  stocks  weaker  than 
itself,  though  of  course  we  should  leave  the  latter  as  mere  nuclei 
not  to  be  supered.  Or,  if  we  have  no  other  stock  from  which  to 
draw  supfflies  of  brood,  we  should  contract  the  brood  nest  of  the 
stock  in  question  sufficiently  to  crowd  the  bees  into  a  small  super^ 
say  of  a  single  row  of  sections.  In  a  few  days  more  room  may 
gradually  be  given  both  in  the  brood  nest  and  supers.  Indeeo, 
where  increase  of  stocks  is  no  object  we  should  rather  join  all 
our  hives  two  and  two  than  lose  the  chance  of  getting  supers  during 
the  short  honey  season. 

The  happy  sight  of  enormous  populations  now  at  last  eagerly 
storing  their  gatherings  in  tiers  of  supers  may  now  be  reasonably 
supposisd  to  gladden  tne  bee-keeper^s  heart.  But  a  new  source  of 
trouble  arises.  The  very  excess  of  population  he  lately  longed  fbr 
threatens  to  mar  his  hopes  by  developing  the  instinct  for  swarming. 
To  prevent  this,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  now  his  great  concern.    To 
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this  end  he  takes  care  to  preyenfc  any  sense  of  oyercrowding  by 
affording  ample  doorway,  even  to  the  whole  length  of  the  front  of 
the  hire,  and  watches  carefully  through  the  glass  of  the  first  super 
for  the  first  sign  of  overcrowding  there.  When  this  is  observed  a 
second  tier  is  at  once  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fir«t.  In  some 
seasons  so  rapidly  do  the  supers  become  overcrowded,  that  as  many 
as  four  or  five  tiers  may  have  to  be  added  before  the  first  is  fit  to  be 
removed. 

A  question  much  discussed  arises  here.  Should  we  place  the 
seoond  and  successive  tiers  under  or  over  the  first  P  After  a  fair 
trial  of  both  methods  for  several  years  we  have  reached  this  result. 
By  placing  the  empty  tier  below  that  partly  filled,  we,  as  it  were, 
compel  the  bees  suddenly  to  occupy  more  room,  and  thus  lessen  the 
risk  of  immediate  swarming ;  but  we  at  the  same  time  hinder  the 
completion  of  the  first  tier.  And  if  perchance  the  queen  has  already 
deposited  eggs  in  the  first  tier,  we  almost  insure  that  the  whole 
series  below  will  be  more  or  less  spoiled  from  the  same  cause. 
By  placing  the  latest  addition  on  the  top  of  the  others  we, 
especially  in  a  season  of  moderate  yield,  insure  a  greater  proportion 
of  sections  properly  finished,  owing  to  the  well-known  instinct  the 
bees  have  for  storing  in  gradually  expanding  circles  from  the  brood 
nest  as  a  centre.  We  likewise  diminish  the  tendency  to  brood-* 
rearing  in  the  supers,  as  the  queen  will  seldom  travel  over  sealed 
combs  in  search  of  empty  cells. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  each  successive  tier,  we  increase  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  first  as  soon  as  it  is  finished;  and  re- 
moved it  must  be  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  colour  and 
the  thinness  of  its  sealing.  All  things  considered,  we  nevertheless 
prefer  this  latter  plan,  especially  as  we  are  often  compelled  at  any 
rate  to  remove  the  whole  pile  of  supers  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  out  royal  cells,  or  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
queen  has  plenty  of  room  for  egg-laying. 

Weak  hives,  especially  in  poor  seasons,  may  never  be  fit  to  occupy 
even  a  second  tier  of  supers.  In  such  cases  we  give  more  room  only 
by  substituting  empty  sections  for  such  as  we  may  find  completed. 
In  performing  this  operation  we  invariably  close  up  those  partly 
finished  towards  the  centre,  and  insert  the  new  ones  on  the  outsides. 

By  drawing  on  records  of  former  experience,  as  supposed  to  be 
noted  in  our  local  calendar,  we  become  warned  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  close  of  the  honey  harvest  of  the  locality,  be  it  fruit  bloom. 
Clover,  Lime,  or  Heather.  And  now  our  concern  is  to  have  as  few 
sections  as  possible  left  unfinished.  We  therefore  cease  to  give 
more  storage  room.  As  in  the  later  harvests  there  is  generally  a 
diminishing  population  and  but  little  rivk  of  swarming,  we  rather 
contract  space  all  we  can  by  the  removal  of  all  finished  sections, 
and  by  gathering  those  nearest  completion  as  dose  to  the  brood  nest 
as  possible,  covering  all  warmly. 

Glass  supers  should  bo  kept  warmly  covered  all  the  time  they  are 
on  the  hives.  Sectional  supers  should  have  no  more  covering  in 
hot  weather  than  a  single  thickness  of  carpet  laid  on  the  top  to 
confine  the  bees.  This,  with  the  numerous  joints  between  the 
sections,  will  give  all  the  ventilation  necessary.  But  in  cool 
weather,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  honey  season,  an 
additional  covering  of  some  soft  material  should  be  wrapped  round 
the  whole  pile,  which  should  also  be  kept  dark  and  well  shaded  from 
the  sun. 

To  Get  Beet  out  of  Supert.—There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  clear- 
ing the  bees  out  of  sectional  supers.  A  good^  volume  of  smoke 
blown  down  between  the  sections  before  removing  them  from  the 
hive  will  drive  most  of  the  bees  below.  The  whole  case  is  then 
lifted  to  a  side,  and  the  remaining  bees  dislodged  by  taking  each 
section  in  the  hand,  giving  it  a  smart  shake  in  front  of  the  hive, 
and  immediately  whisking  off  any  straggler  with  a  feather.^  Should 
robbers  threaten  trouble,  as  they  will  omy  do  when  honey  is  scarce, 
the  whole  case  may  be  treated  as  we  would  a  single  box  or  glass 
super,  the  best  arrangement  for  which  we  find  to  be  as  follows : — 
Get  a  box  with  dose-fitting  lid  large  enough  to  hold  the  largest 
super  easily.  Lay  a  couple  of  small  slats  in  the  bottoin  on  which  to 
rest  the  edges  of  the  supers,  and  cut  a  hole  about  8  inches  square 
in  one  side.  Tack  three  fillets  of  wood  f -inch  sf^uare  round  th» 
outside  of  this  hole  so  as  to  form  a  ground  for  a  piece  of  fine  wire 
cloth.  Let  the  side  fillets  and  the  wire  doth  be  long  enough  to 
reach  several  inches  above  the  opening.  This  will  form  a  trap 
allowing  the  bees  inside  to  escape  by  running  up  the  wire  cloth, 
while  the  robbers  from  without  will  expend  their  energies  only  in 
endeavouring  to  get  through  the  wire  doth  in  front  of  the  hole.  An 
occasional  puff  of  smoke  into  the  box  will  hasten  the  exodus. 

At  the  close  of  the  honey  season  unfinished  sections  may  either 
be  broken  up,  emptied  by  the  extractor,  or  simply  uncapped  and 
left  on  the  hive  till  the  bees  carry  down  the  contents,  after  which 
all  should  be  stored  away  in  a  diy  dean  place  for  use  next  season.-- 
V^iLUAU  RjiTTT,  Blairgonrrie, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

William  Mongomery,  Cardross,  Dumbartonshire.  —  Ciflrfa/o^we  qf 
Moeet,  Panties,  and  FlorisU*  Flotoere. 

W.  Clibran  <b  Son,  Altrincham,  Cheshire.— CatoZo^we  of  Aew  andr 
Choice  Plants, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


•**  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  •• 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 

expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat* 
ing  to  Gardeninff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questiona  at  once.^  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Dahlias  C^.  J/a«m).— As  you  do  not  Indicate  the  nomber  you  require  yoa 
cannot  err  by  choosing  from  the  list  In  another  column,  where  you  will  find 
some  of  the  test  varieties  Rronped  under  their  preraiUng  colours. 

Leakage  In  Hot-water  Pipes  (A  Constant  Reader).— ReAan^  white  lead 
mixed  with  linseed  oil  is  good  material  for  stopping  leakages  in  joints.  An  iron 
cement  can  also  be  obtained  at  Ironmongers  suitable  for  the  same  purpose.  A. 
composition  of  4  fts.  iron  borings,  X  lbs.  pipeclay.  1  !b.  poiffdered  potsherda 
made  into  a  paste  with  strong  brine  is  also  an  excellent  cement. 

Orchid  Flower  (O,  C.).— The  flower  you  sent  is  Miltonia  flarescens,  a 
rather  uucommon  species,  but  one  of  comparatiyely  little  beauty.  The  insect 
which  atUcks  your  plants  is  Otiorhynchus  snlcatus,  and  the  only  means  oC 
destroying  it  is  by  carefully  watching  for  the  Insects.  Pots  filled  loosely  with 
moss  and  laid  on  their  sides  win  often  prove  a  harbour  for  them,  and  they  can 
then  be  readily  destroyed. 

Primula  sootica  U.  Jf.).— Although  judging  by  the  fragmentary  leaves 
and  flowers  you  sent,  we  thought  your  phint  was  P.  scotica,  and  r«f™J^*o  »*  «; 
such,  our  engraving  was  not  prepared  from  the  specimen  yon  submitted,  but 
represents  a  garden  form  of  P.  scotica  very  vigorously  grown.  Now  you  have 
sent  better  examples  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  pUmt  is  a  richly  coloured 
form  of  P.  viUoea.    The  Oxllp  sent  (s  the  Bardfleld,  PrImuU  elatior. 

Yonnff  V.  Old  Coleusea  (J.  P.).— As  a  rule  young  phmts  are  far  more 
aatisfactory  than  oW  ones,  as  they  produce  flaer  foliage,  and  can  be  grown  to  a 
lanre  size  during  the  season.  If  very  large  specimens  are  coveted  then  old  phuits 
can  be  grown  a  seoond  year,  but  the  majority  of  them  occupy  more  space  than 
they  are  worth,  as  it  is  very  seldom  Indeed  thai  they  produce  large  b^d«>me 
leaves.  Your  gardener  has  adopted  the  usual  practioe,and  in  all  probability 
the  beet  for  your  purpose.  The  injury  to  the  Pear  blossoms  is  the  result  of  frost. 
See  oar  reply  to  •*  P.  S."  on  page  351  last  week. 

Rhododendron  (£.  Sendall)-—'We  have  received  theteuasof  flowers  you 
sent.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  resembling  R.  Dajhouste,  and  will  be 
referred  to  again.  Are  you  sure  there  has  been  no  mistake  m  the  parentage  7 
Had  you  any  other  species  flowering  than  the  two  named  ?  It  is  strange  that 
a  variety  so  totally  distinct  from  both  alleged  parents  should  be  produced. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  further  parUcuhira  on  the  subject  at  your  early  con- 
venience. 

Arransins  a  Conservatory  (Amateur,  Hull).— It  is  impossible  for 
anyone  toMiswer  your  letter  with  any  degree  of  saUsf action  in  the  absenoeof 
the  requisite  data  for  enabling  the  character  of  the  house  to  be  understood. 
Yon  do  not  even  mention  the  width  of  the  structure.  If  you  send  us  a  pta.n 
of  the  house  drawn  to  scale,  showing  the  exact  position  of  the  doors,  hot- 
water  pipes,  &c.,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  ^oggnt  jk  mode  of  arranging  the 
sta^  mihoai  some  particulars  of  the  nature  indicated  your  question  is 
unanswerable. 

Tomatoes  Diseased  (W.ff^Surrey),-ff7e  have  carefully  examined  the 
fruit,  and  think  the  injury  la  the  result  of  excesdve  applicatioru  of  liquid 
mSnureTwhile  at  the  siine'  Ume  the  fertiW^Von  of  many  of  the  flowere  was 
certainly  defective.  In  consequence  of  tills  the  ft™**  would  not  swell  Iree^, 
and  the  liquid  sUmuhints  has  found  expression  in  luxuiiant  foliage  and  diaajaed 
fruit.  Your  present  crop  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  aa  you  have  other  strong 
plants  we  should  at  once  destroy  those  affected  and  occupy  the  space  with 
healthy  stock. 

Salvias  for  Winter  (Zuord).— There  are  many  Salvias  of  great  value  for 
wiiSer  and  spring  decoraUon.  such  as  B.  sptendepa  and  Ite  ▼■riety  ^j^^ 
8.  Brtheli,  thS  pretty  blue  a  Pitcbeii,  and  «>•  •t«>»?-«™?«  •^^^^^ 
S.g«menifloia.  AUaw  readUy  raised  fromcutttogs  Inserted  at  the  pre^^ 
MirnTin  sandy  soil  lu  a  close  warm  frame.  After  bemg  potted  singly  the  pUnte 
rwJiiS  tX  kept  close  for  a  time  until  established,  then  they  <»nnot  have  too 
m2ch  light  and  air.  If  large  luxuriant  pUnts  are  desired,  the  strong-groiidng 
kiSds  mly  be  planted  out  In  a  sheltered  posiUon  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
be  taken  up  and  potted  in  September.  They  require  generous  soU  and  an 
abundance  of  water  during  the  summer  months. 

Anrlonla  DonslaB's  Conservative  (E.  JT..  DaUt4m)^Yon  "wonder 
whrthte  variety  was  not  certificated  last  week."  The  rweon  Is.  weMrome. 
bwiuselt  was  wUficated  at  the  National  Auricula  Bodetya  «outt«m  Sho^ 
Sree  yetta  ago.  It  to  uildotibtedly  a  very  fine  flower,  and  an  •«»^«f  «^*^^ 
lSJS)J^whIch  It  belongs.  You  ask -what  teirft;  Ithaa.  To  thtowe^ 
wily  that  In  our  view  ite  weakest  point,  and  this-^  ^Jl^**!.]!?*^!? 
wiwS  to  as  to  be  a  slight  laokof  denelty  in  tlw  meikieM^  the  eOge.   fftU^ 
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B  doobt,  vQl  ba  rnMHe,  Meon 
■MlUts  Bflng  It  U  on*  of  lb*  ts: 

Tina  OnltoT*  (S.&V-Ws 

10  jou,  mnd  w«  «n  not  ir — '-^'  " 
iBa  Ur-  TajloT  mBfnL 
»  prollt  I9  tbe  •oBiid 
jour  qoBrtion  nlii(iT«  to 


■  tt  ttaa  bnudwi  « 


slkd  onr  adrlc*  bM  piaTCd  u  Hrrlmbla 

.mbar  — — "-  -•  "-  ' 

Bkiulnror 


Bdn  ban  known  Mban  ball  lalitta  afala  »  bMTfw.tbe  diaenm  ImIbs 
batbieMiHatbalnUiforollbabanafa  w«  ctowdad  irhb  benk*,  ud  In  (ba 
itbv  tbsra  mn  an  berrtca  tbat  mn  not  plalolT  vUMa,  law  belni  left  In  tba 

■DtnottbgoloKan.  TbOM  liaiama  wbo  widi  to  make  a  jmrt  dliplij  wttbont 
.__  .!_  y,na  aim*  t"-  '-•■— "~  -"■*  '»■•  ~—  *"  ■  —"•i 


do  at  pnaant.    Ai  to  jonr  otbar  qoaitlon,  joa  canogt  do  belMr  I 
Mr.  FatUfnw.  Bmnkw,  CbaibLra. 

Chryaafithamnm*  (£r«Uar).— >Tba  tima  for  pladnff  plai 
can  onlj  ba  aatlifactorlli  detanntnad  bjr  tbolr  eoBdltlan  and  tba 
mnlliiii  Tbcy  •hauMHTorbattoodln  tbaopanairnntlUbey  hai 
upoatd  tor  a  Uni*  nlgbl  and  Uv  bf  tba  ramanl  ot  (bt  Usbti  fron 
U  tba  Mma  tlma  tbej  mmt  sot  ba  allowad  to  Mcoma  DDdnljr  orai 
Ont  tatan  from  tba  traina  It  la  a  wif*  pnetloa  (a  plaoa  tbam  aai  ■ 
■oma  pmlactlon.  nicb  *(  >  blind  or  mala  itntabad  ot«r  (bam.i 
againit  CBtCing  windi  and  bostj  uigbta.  Id  TonrdUtrlot  weib 
lad  tt  aata  to  aipogg  tha  planta  to  tba  fall  ItuMamctn  of  tfaa  w( 
ttatotbof  tbli  month;  but  jon  moat  ba  cntlnlj  gnldad  bf  tbed 
Indicated.  Tba  TarletlM  you  menUon  an  lallly  lepnKntatln.  and  uwlj  • 
of  Uiem  will  make  good  ipadamw.  Too  haw,  bowenr,  no  AommBa  Pmnpoo 
at  which  web  Tariatln  a>  Anlonlui  and  Marie  Btuwt  uzioiik  olhen  a 

Kdaptad  to  Itah  pnrpoee.  Too  have  only  one  Pompon,  end  jod  might  well  ad 
tnlbia ti*M  Mdllg.  Uarttaa and  Bob,  bolh or  which  make  taandiomo ipadmen 
To  tba  nllaied  laileUta,  of  which  yon  only  name  on*,  yoa  mlghl  well  add  Kit 
of  the  Crinuona,  Chevalier  Dommjei  and  Mrm.  Forajth ;  and  o(  Jtpanaaa  01 
ol  tbe  bait  for  ipeclmena  il  L&  Nymphe  ;  and  good  addltMni  t«  the  Inciim 
TarktUa  would  be  Lady  Hudlngf^  Mr.  G-.  Qleuny,  frlBea  of  Walaa,  Venna,  ai 
White  Venae.  Then  tlieia  li  wbat  ara  teRnad  the  HybiU  Poupona,  and  t 
decontlTe  parpcav  thm  are  no  CbTTUntbtmoma  In  oaltlTalion  more  effooU 
and  naetul  this  tha  Crimaoo  Jolla  lAgraTtre  and  tbe  bliMb-Uatad  Aran  Helanl 
Thoae  nuntd  or  any  ot  them  would  giaatly  fmpioTa  jooc  collaoUan.  II  yi 
vlata  to  have  a  lai'Se-flowered  Anamona  Tulaty  try  Fleor  da  Uacle. 


lOtlllK  Tri 
encBsng  tl 


Da  til  latA^pUotad  t 


T  poTtiotl   <H   thi 


iBtaM  with  .iibld.  «  know  ll«B  h-J^  ™^»:?t?i  tJirS™  Jit  hS 

Tba  ntmlanm  nmadr.  aa  (haetlbad  by  Mr.  Taylor  00  pa««  1«  li  Mao  ajia  uia 
iSlTSdSta  d»d^  tbe  iboota  witb  tohKoa  nowdar  att«  •lri»«?f. „ 
En£ ^bTobaiSSriSk  datalllng  tba proow o<  &abaddlng fi^t  tn««  l»™ 
"  Fnlt  Oartndng  lor  the  Many,"  which  r™  ™  >-"  Ef^^f^S^^St 
UMt^.  Tb.ha.tbookB.rmlioa1ti«.andorgl-aW  Mi.D,Tboniionawotk, 
publ^ed  by  Btackwood  k  Bone,  the  prioo  of  wlilob  U  7J.  M. 

tnrtj  loam,  (be  mnalning  half  oompowd  at  oquml  parte  of  fMt  a^  laajicu. 

Snalit)  othmiiaanop— tatall:and(orfna«n)wld)tl'Btn»,aipoel«UyUiiitarB 
^T^a  haStt.  paat  iTnot  mqi^la,  bMon,  Te«etalile  aoU,  and  goCtj  maUH 
affording  tbam  betlei  rapport. 

Hum*  of  FUnta  ir.  C.  ir.).-l,  aadam  aleoldmm  nrlagrtom;  T  ■" 
wlnm  Toraom ;  1,  MoKari  botncidaa  ;  *,  Kpiniadlain  al    — 
1,  BhadodendTDB  aibaoni :  «,  R.  tonnoram  ;  I.  R-  Tell«hlai 
(A  rj.— raUllarlalUlaagitai  l,Sdllaalbei1ca. 


'■-'■>=: 


APFlae 


Pin*  ipDii' 
BaapheFTlei 


aadlthee....  dobbuncbse  1 


a  baybanda, 
.  Ita  ooTering, 


Sumo  plan  ten 


nopd  Che  •! 

raprcaenbad  In 


th»     Barnl    Borti- 


Then  ara  no  teea,  bat  the  Oowei 
jjjmnd  to  Vr.  Barron  at  the  South  Kenalngton  Gaidana,  wbne  tb 
Lie  held. 

DliboddlDf  Peacli  Trau  (£■  D.  O.)-— Tbere  an  no  better  li 

LUflt  he  done  grftdoilly  OTEr  a  period  of  mz  touiy 

nd  Chcfniltto  be  itopped  or  tnUnad  aoconllng 

lie  without  any  overhipplDg  of  foliage,  overcrowd 

Id  ooculonal  llgbt  fomlgatit 


only  toy  hrlelly  tb 


POULTKr  AMD  PI610K  CHUOHIDLI. 


PLOUGHING-IN  OB  FEEDING  GREEN  CKOPS. 
(  CmtitUKdJrtm  page  353.) 
Eavino  giren  ooluidenUe  space  Mid  sttentioa  to  Uie  vklne  of 
green  and  root  crop*  ploughed  in  m  lepreaenUng  tbeir  Talne 
for  that  pnrpoae  bj  the  pMctlcal  agricnltDriati,  we  BbaU  now 
endeaTODT  to  ihow  how  far  the  ideas  and  experience  of  piofea- 
ilonal  ehenUta  uid  nnaljsti  snpport  the  reanlte  obtained  bj 
pKctiol  turmera.  For  this  porpoee  we  introduce  verj  imporiknt 
tablet  containing  the  analjgiB  of  Tarioiu  crops,  thotving  to  a  certain 
extent  how  fat  green  crops  in  tbeir  death  and  decaj  will  be 
enabled  to  fomiih  manure  for  the  growth  of  cereals  and  other 
crops  Dinall/  groim  for  sale  by  tbe  borne  fumer.  These  an 
taken  from  the  AgricvUnral  OaxetU  of  the  2nd  Jane,  1ST9,  and 
contribated  b;  Hr.  R.  Warrington  and  other  uialjsts,  to  which  we 
ask  particnlar  attention,  as  the  tables  are  supported  and  confirmed 
bj  Dr.  Toelcker  to  a  great  extent. 
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Weight  asd  Averaob  Ghexioal  Composition  of  Ordikart  Crops  ih 

Founds  per  Acre. 


Wheat,  80  bash. 
M      straw . . 

Total.... 


Barky,  40  bosh. 
«      straw . . 

Total.... 

Oats,  46  boflb. . . 
tt   straw  .  • . . 

Total 

Turnips,  17  tons 
•       leaf  .» 

Total... 


Swedes,  14  tons 
„      leaf    . 

Total... 


Mangels,  28  tone 
M       leaf  . 

Total... 


a 

I 


147 


1 


lbs. 

83 

13 

lbs. 
8.7 
6.1 

45 

7.8 

86 

18 

8.9 
8J 

47 

6.1 

88 

14 

8.8 

4.8 

68 

8.0 

71 
49 

16.8 
6.7 

180 

80.9 

74 
88 

14.6 
3.8 

108 

17.8 

96 
61 

4J 
9.1 

14.0 


I 

& 


MU 


lbs. 

9.7 

18.8 

lb?. 

0.9 
8.6 

lbs. 
1.0 
9.8 

87.9 

8.4 

10.8 

9.8 
31.6 

IJO 
4J 

IJ 
8.6 

81.4 

6.3 

9.8 

8.6 
89.6 

1.4 
6.9 

3.0 
9.8 

88.1 

7J 

17.0 
7.6 

11.8 

108.6 
48J 

36.6 
48.6 

148.8 

343 

74.0 

63.8 
16.4 

83.8 
9.3 

19.7 
83.7 

79.7 

88.0 

48.4 

191.1 
71.4 

76.4 
66J 

34.8 
89.1 

140.6 


68.8 


i 
I 


fbs. 
37 
4.0 


7.7 


4.0 
8.6 


6.6 


8.9 
6J 


9.8 


6.7 
8.8 


9.6 


6.8 
3.4 


9J8 


19.7 
87.8 


46.9 


8-3 


49.1 


^ 


lbs. 

14.8 

8.4 

lbs. 
0.8 
1.7 

lbs. 

0.6 

110.6 

88.7 

1.9 

111.1 

16J 
4.4 

0.4 
8.8 

18.0 
61.6 

80.6 

8.6 

68.8 

11.8 
7.1 

6.6 

84^ 

69J 

18.9 

6.6 

94.1 

88.4 
10.7 

10.9 
11.3 

8S.1 

8.6 
6.1 

88.1 

7.7 

16.9 
4.8 

6.8 
8.8 

8.1 
8.6 

81.7 

16.1 

6.7 

84.0 
16.1 

40.6 
49.8 

16.4 
9J 

90.4 


i 


36.6 


Contains  in  pounds 

per  acre. 

Crops. 

Potash. 

Phosphorio 
Acid. 

Authority. 

Wheat— 6  qr.  gnln      . .     . . 
straw     ..    .. 

89 

i? 

Yoelokar. 

Total 

U\ 

864 

Barley — 6  <p,  grain      . .     . . 
straw     ..     .. 

11 
194 

16 
6 

Do. 

Total 

80J 

30 

Oato— 6  qr.  grain 

9 

IS 

Bouflsinganlt. 

Total 

80i 

SO 

straw..    .. 

84 

4 

T^tal 

ZA 

17 

Turnips— 20  tons  bnlbs 

tops..    .. 

186 
76 

81 
28 

Playfkir. 

Total 

803 

60 

Potatoes— 8  tons  tubers 

haulms    . . 

68 
9 

184 

ViUe. 

Total 

77 

«4 

Hay  (CIoTer)— 8ton8  ..    .. 

68 

80 

Blayfalr. 

Beana— 36  bosh,  com  . .     . . 
straw. .    , . 

33 

89 

34 
19 

Do. 

Total 

118 

86 

These  tables  on  the  chemistiy  of  plants  require  the  special 
stady  and  attention  of.  the  home  farmer,  and  onght  to  give  him 
courage  in  experimenting  npon  the  value  of  certain  crops  recom- 
mended to  bim  for  use,  as  manure  when  ploughed  in,  more 
particularly  as  the  practical  farmers  by  their  experiments  and  the 
professors  in  agricultural  chemistry  agree  in  a  most  remarkable 
maimer  as  to  the  capacity  of  green  crops  to  furnish  food  for  the 
cereals.  It  will  be  noticed  that  17  tons  of  root  crops  contain  of 
the  three  principal  elements  of  manure  more  than  double  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  produce  of  an  average  crop  of  cereals, 
whether  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats.  These  three  elements  are 
nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  are  also  manuies  for 
the  most  part  of  a  lasting  character. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  plongbing-in  green  and  vegetable 
crops  consists  chiefly  of  manuring  at  very  little  cost  fox  either 


seed  or  tillage,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  af teiwork  required 
can  be  done  at  any  period  when  the  green  crops  and  roots  are  at 
full  growth  without  treading  the  land  or  delaying  the  seed  time 
of  succeeding  crops,  which  often  happens  when  the  green  and 
root  crops  are  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep.  Again,  whenever 
we  have  seen  this  system  adopted  we  have  never  known  it  fail  in 
producing  better  crops  than  where  the  roots  had  been  fed  off 
by  sheep,  even  when  they  had  eaten  cake  and  hay  in  addition. 
The  home  farmer,  of  course,  will  farm  the  land  as  he  pleases  so 
long  as  he  keeps  the  land  clean,  not  being  compelled  to  follow 
any  particular  rotation  or  system  of  stocking  anl  cropping.  An 
impression,  however,  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  agriculturists, 
whether  home  farmers  or  tenant  farmers,  that  the  land  under 
their  management  cannot  be  stocked  and  manured  so  advanta- 
geously as  with  a  full  complement  of  sheep,  kept  either  as  a  grazing 
or  breeding  flock.  This  impression,  however,  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  it  will  therefore  be  our  endeavour  to  induce  all  those 
who  have  land  in  hand  to  reconsider  their  position,  whether  home 
farmers  or  otherwise  interested  in  its  occupation. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  within  our  recollection  when  land 
could  be  taken  under  more  favourable  conditions  as  to  option  in 
cropping  and  stocking  than  at  present.  Landed  proprietors  will 
understand  that  no  tenant  can  injure  the  land  if  he  keep  it  dean, 
and  so  leaves  it  on  quitting.  This  leads  ns  to  a  point  which  has 
been  raised  lately,  that  no  occupier  could  keep  the  land  clean 
during  such  seasons  as  have  prevailed  during  the  past  seren  years. 
This  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  certain  soils  farmed  under  a  four 
or  five-course  rotation,  including  provision  for  sheep  stock ;  but 
it  is  not  true  if  a  proper  system  of  cultivation  has  been  pursued 
under  a  close  succession  of  sale  crops  with  no  long  fallow,  and 
where  couch,  &c,  has  been  forked  out  by  hand  labour  instead  of 
culture  by  cosily  horse  labour.  In  proof  of  which,  upon  our  farm, 
managed  on  the  four-course  system  of — ^first.  Wheat;  second, 
green  crops ;  third.  Lent  com ;  fourth.  Clover,  from  the  years 
11831  to  1841,  and  connected  with  a  system  of  feeding  sheep  on 
the  land,  it  became  as  foul  with  couch  as  possible,  and  the  more 
highly  it  was  manured  the  m3re  the  couch  increased.  For  under 
this  system,  although  it  is  still  so  general,  there  are  twenty-eight 
months  during  the  rotation  when  no  couch  can  be  removed  except 
by  a  sacrifice  of  the  Wheat  crop  wholly  or  partially  ;  and  if  the 
year  of  fallow  or  fallow  crops  proves  an  propitious  the  land  cannot 
be  cleaned  until  the  next  four  years  have  expired,  and  not  even 
then  in  unfavourable  seasons.  We  afterwards  adopted  a  close 
system  of  cropping  and  extended  the  acreage  of  sale  crops,  but 
without  any  long  fallow,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  yet  the 
farm  continued  to  be  as  clean  and  free  from  couch  as  any  farm 
in  the  kiilgdom,  although  it  was  a  mixed  and  irregular  soil,  often 
Tarying  in  the  same  field  from  strong  clay  to  light  sandy  loam. 
It  must  also  be  noticed  that  this  twenty  years  included  various 
unfavourable  seasons,  but  especially  the  years  1853  and  1860,  both 
of  which  were  as  unsuitable  as  1879.  We  therefore  contend  that 
the  fouling  of  land  with  couch  and  weeds  is  attributable  only  to 
bad  farming  under  a  bad  system  of  stocking  and  cropping. 

We  have  been  induced  to  notice  these  facts  in  order  that  no 
nnfi&ir  advantage  may  be  taken  of  some  important  observations 
and  recommendations  we  intend  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
farmers  under  the  heading  of  our  subject,  and  which  to  some  may 
not  only  appear  novel,  but  likewise  impossible  or  inadvisable. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  we 
note  that  Mr.  R.  Ruseell  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Influence  of  Climate 
on  Cultivation,'*  says  : — '*  Vegetable  manuring  produces  the  most 
marked  effect  on  light  sandy  soils  and  in  dry  climates.  The 
decaying  vegetable  matter  seems  to  improve  the  physical  texture 
of  the  soil  by  its  attraction  for  moisture  ;  it  also,  to  some  extent^ 
regulates  the  supply  of  ammonia  to  the  plants  by  only  slowly 
yielding  it  up— a  matter  of  much  economy  in  the  feeding  cf  plants. 
The  influences  combined  have  the  effect  of  sustaining  vegetation 
in  a  comparatively  healthy  state  during  periods  of  drought." 

Irrespective  of  the  above  important  considerations,  we  know 
from  our  own  daily  practice  tbe  benefit  derived  from  applying 
any  manuring  substances  which  act  mechanically — such  as  long 
fresh  stable  dung  upon  strong  soils — ^and  we  can  therefore  estimate 
the  value  attributed  to  green  and  root  crops  ploughed  in  on 
heavy  clajrs  ;  for  they  not  only  act  mechanically  by  making  the 
land  more  porous,  but  also  chemically  by  storing  up  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  a  partially  insoluble  state,  which  is  taken  up  slowly 
by  the  roots  according  to  the  requirements  of  plants,  and  also  by 
the  residue  of  decayed  substances  furnishing  an  amount  of  humus 
exceedingly  advantageous  to  future  crops. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  of  our  subject  when  we  must 
illustrate  our  opinions  by  a  practical  explanation  of  our  plans  for 
farming  the  land  to  attain  the  objects  we  have  in  view — viz.,  the 
securing  of  increased  profits  by  reducing  the  outlay  and  invest- 
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ment  in  farming  transactions.  But  to  do  this  we  mnst  banish 
from  our  minds  many  traditional  matters  hitherto  customary  in 
this  countrj  (except  for  comparison),  so  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  restore  confidence  to  many  men  in  their  calling,  and  encourage- 
ment to  young  men,  thousands  of  whom  for  seven  years  past  have 
been  deterred  from  entering  on  the  business  of  farming  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  capital  required  in  sheep  farming,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  profit  connected  therewith  ;  and  especially  when 
connected  with  a  style  and  system  of  cropping  where  only  a 
limited  acreage  of  sale  crops  can  be  grown,  in  some  cases  in 
consequence  of  prevailing  customs,  in  others  by  restrictions  of 
leases.  Anything  which  operates  in  this  way  is  a  serious  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  landowners  as  well  as  intending  tenants, 
hence  the  difficulty  of  letting  farms,  and  the  fact  that  laiige  num- 
bers of  young  men  are  taking  their  capital  to  the  American 
continent.  Our  principal  object  in  taking  up  this  subject  is  to 
show  how  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  the 
home  farmer  and  his  employer,  may  be  restored  by  leading  them 
into  a  course  of  farming  not  only  more  profitable,  but  at  the  same 
time  requiring  at  least  one-third  less  investment  of  capital  than 
has  previously  been  considered  necessary  in  connection  with  sheep 
fiarming.  In  order  to  do  this  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
illustrations  of  detailed  systems  of  management  adapted  for 
different  soils  and  farms  of  various  sizes  and  situationSi  both  as  to 
climate  and  facility  for  the  sale  of  produce. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horu  Labour. — Althoagh  the  weather  has  lately  proved  very  cold, 
still  the  snow  showers  and  rain  have  softened  the  land  where  rongh 
and  cloddy,  and  enabled  the  completion  of  the  Lent  corn  seeding, 
which  we  finished  in  promising  condition  on  the  26th  of  April.  We 
are  now  turning  our  attention  to  the  seeding  for  the  Mangold  and 
Carrot  crops ;  in  fact,  some  Mangold  seed  has  been  drilled  in  good 
tilth  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  this  is  not  too  soon,  especially  for  the 
Golden  Tankard  variety,  which  grows  more  slowly  than  most  other 
sorts  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  recollection  by  the  home  farmer  that  this 
sort  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  for  feeding  purposes,  as  thev  contain 
a  larger  amount  of  saccharine  than  other  varieties.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  manure  too  highly  for 
them  if  ammoniacal  and  mineral  manures  are  both  used,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  as  this  crop  is  usually  drawn  off  the  land,  the 
more  manure  there  has  been  applied  the  more  valuable  will  be  the 
residue  in  the  land,  and  also  the  greater  the  crop  will  be  available  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  land  now  may  be  prepared  for  Carrots,  and 
the  less  of  manure  applied  at  seedtime  the  better,  except  it  oonsitta 
of  such  as  superphosphate  and  ashes  with  the  seed.  The  preparation 
of  the  seed.  too.  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  for  the  old 
plan  of  mixmg  tne  seed  in  its  ordmary  state  with  the  manure  is  now 
Ignored,  and  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  seed  by  hand>rubbing  with 
leather  harvesting  gloves  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  burr  or  husk,  for 
when  this  has  been  carefully  done  the  seed  will  pass  easily  and  with 
as  much  regularity  as  Turnip  seed  throngh  the  drill.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  when  the  seed  witn  the  burr  attached  is  mixed  with  the 
ashes  or  manure  for  drilling  it  is  extremely  rare  to  obtain  a  regular 
plant.  Unlike  some  other  of  our  root  crops  it  is  not  best  to  sow 
Carrots  very  early ;  in  fact,  until  the  weather  and  the  earth  become 
warm  the  Carrot  seed  does  not  vegetate.  The  weeds  vegeLate  imme- 
diately, and  frequeatljr  overwhelm  the  young  plants  if  sown  too 
early ;  at  any  rate,  sowing  the  second  week  in  Mav  saves  one  hand- 
hoeing  aa  compared  with  seedmg  in  the  month  of  March,  which  is 
often  advocated  as  the  best  time  for  sowing. 

The  work  in  preparing  for  Swedish  Turnips  must  be  poshed  forward, 
for  an  early  preparation  of  the  land  and  being  kept  perfectly  fine 
between  the  scarifvings  will  hatch  out  the  Turnip  flies,  and  if  no 
vegetation  is  found  they  perish  before  the  seeding  time  arrives ;  at 
least  this  is  our  practice,  which  has  answered  our  purpose  for  many 
years.  The  top-dreuing  of  Wheat,  which  could  not  be  effected  by 
yard  or  town  manure  in  the  autumn  seedtime,  may  now  be  done  witn 
great  advantage.  We  have  applied  2^  cwt.  of  concentrated  corn 
manure  to  some  of  our  Wheat,  which  seemed  to  require  something 
to  revive  the  plants  after  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  almost  un- 
paralleled succession  of  rains,  continuing  from  the  first  week  in 
October  up  to  the  20th  of  February.  Two  tines  with  the  harrows 
simultaneously  with  sowing  the  manure,  whether  of  concentrated 
manures  or  nitrate  of  soda  only,  opens  the  land,  gives  more  effect  to 
the  manures,  and  gpreatly  assists  the  growth  of  the  young  plants,  for 
they  are  generally  very  thin  on  the  land  this  season.  Wherever 
horse-hoeing  accompanied  by  hand-hoeing  of  the  Wheat  has  been 
possible,  it  is  advisaole  even  now  for  another  week  or  two  that  it 
should  be  done,  for  the  Wheat  is  generally  very  backward,  especially 
on  the  coldest  clay  and  flat-lying  soils. 

Hand  Labour. — This  has  been  a  capital  time  for  setting  out  the 
draining  of  land,  aa  all  the  damp  spots  and  position  of  the  water 
acting  under  the  surface  has  been  plainly  indicated  on  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  drying  east  winds  of  March  and  April ;  and  if  the  work 
has  been  marked  out  at  the  proper  time  it  may  now  proceed,  as  Uiis 


is  the  best  period  of  the  year  for  cutting  the  drains  and  also  for  laying 
in  the  pipes,  for  after  filling  in  now  the  land  will  lay  well  in  the 
future.  Women  are  now  forking  out  bunches  of  couch  and  twitch, 
which  can  be  easily  seen  in  almost  any  of  the  crops ;  and  let  the 
home  fanner  bear  m  mind  that  this  plan  has  been  practised  with 
great  advantage  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  found  that  hand 
labour  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  per  acre  has  saved  an 
outlay  of  many  pounds'  worth  of  horse  labour,  besides  the  advantage 
of  preventing  delay  in  the  succeeding  seedtime. 

Live  Stock, — The  late  cold  and  depressing  weather  for  vegetation 
has  not  only  kept  back  the  growth  of  grass  and  Rye,  but  thrown 
the  flocks  and  herds  back  up  the  root  stores,  such  as  Mangold  and 
Swedes.  The  number  of  sheep,  however,  in  tlie  country  has  been  so 
much  diminished  by  disease  during  the  past  three  years  that  the 
flocks  are  more  easily  provided  for  than  usual.  Dairy  cows  which 
have  been  housed  at  night  time  should  not  lie  out  at  night  until  the 
second  week  in  May,  and  then  it  should,  if  possible,  be  upon  a  dry 
and  sheltered  pasture.  The  cittle  in  the  boxes  which  are  not  jet  fit 
for  market,  if  well  fed  now,  will  be  ready  in  good  time,  for  light 
weights,  if  in  the  best  condition,  will  sell  well  from  the  1st  of  July  np 
to  the  20th  of  August,  which  is  the  period  just  previous  to  the  cattle 
off  the  best  graziog  districts  being  brought  to  market.  There  has 
been  much  ado  about  the  sale  of  lambs  since  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
made  the  annouucement  not  to  consume  lamb  in  the  royal  household. 
The  time,  however,  is  past  to  do  much  injury  to  the  farmers  as  to  the 
sale  of  lamb,  except  for  the  forward  lambs  from  the  best  homed 
Somerset  and  Dorset  ewes,  but  they  are  now  nearly  all  sold.  There- 
fore the  Down  Iambs,  although  fat,  if  they  cannot  be  sold  well  at 
liffht  weights,  may  be  held  on  with  advantage  until  Michaelmas 
where  a  provision  in  food  can  be  obtained  for  them  until  that  time. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Xtnoeme  (S.  A .).— Yoa  can  grow  a  crop  of  Laoems  to  remain  as  maor 
Tears  as  you  wish.  If  you  sow  it  between  yonr  winter  Beans  It  will  take  SO  lbs. 
of  leed  per  acre  broadcast,  If  It  is  drilled  at  IS  Inobes  apart  16  lbs.  will  be 
enough.  It  depends  upon  the  distanoe  between  the  lines  of  the  Beans  as  to 
whether  yon  oin  drill  the  seed  with  regoUuity  betwem  them,  bat  if  sown  broad- 
cast and  hoed-in  the  last  time  of  hoeing  the  Beans  it  will  probably  answer.  If 
you  drill  it  the  hand  drill  nsed  in  gardens  will  do  the  work  well  at  any  distance. 
Drilling  is  best,  because  the  land  can  be  kept  clean,  and  the  crops  of  Looeroe 
will  be  encouraged  much  in  their  growth  by  hoeing  between  the  lines. 

Rape  Cake  (Inquirer),— Ba:pe  cake,  although  formerly  used  generally  for 
the  purposes  of  manure,  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  feeding  staff.  It  does  nos 
differ  very  widely  in  general  composition  from  the  linseed  cakt.  The  composi- 
tion is  as  follows  :— Oil,  lU  per  cent. ;  albumen,  30^ ;  starch,  &c,  S8  ;  and  8  of 
mineral  substances.  Thus  it  coniains  a  higher  per-oentage  of  albnminoos  or 
flesh-forming  matters  than  linseed  cake.  It  has,  however,  a  certain  bitter  tA«te, 
which  somewhat  lowers  its  value  for  feeding  purposes.  The  chief  objection  to 
rape  cake  is  its  liability  to  contain  oil  of  mustard,  the  presenoe  of  which  can  be 
easily  detected  by  mixing  a  little  with  water,  and  subjecting  it  to  heat,  when 
the  smell  of  the  mustard  is  very  easily  reoogolsed.  Foreign  rape  cake  is  the  best. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  made  from  seed  grown  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  France, 
an4  is  purer  than  the  East  Indian  seed,  from  which  Englii^  cake  is  principally 
manufactured. 
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BBHABKB. 

Xted.— Dull  and  oold ;  sharp  shower  in  forenoon,  fine  afternoon  and  eTeoing ; 

bright  moonlight  night. 
Strdt—Gorty  and  cold ;   faiighb  sunshine  in  forenoon,  heavy  shower  of  haQ 

S.SO  PH.,  snow  and  hail  at  interyals  doring  afternoon  and  evening. 
S4ih.~-Cold  and  showery. 
9fth«— Very  fine  and  bright,  with  oold  wind. 
Setb.— Fine  and  bright ;  solar  balo  I  JO  P  JC ;  high  wind  in  evening. 
S7vh.— Morning  dull  and  showery ;  fair  afternoon  and  evening. 
S8th.— Doll  morning,  with  rain ;  fine  afternoon,  ndn  again  in  evening. 

Temperature  on  the  whole  near  the  average,  but  the  SSrd  was  veiry  winterly, 
with  a  considerable  fall  of  snow  quite  an  inch  in  depth.  Bharp  frost  on  96th.— 
G.  J.  Btmoks. 
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Boyal  BoUnlo  SocMy'i  Snizimar  Sbow. 

AUSTRALIAN  APPLES  FOE  THE  BRITISH 
HABEET. 

behalf  of  the  Horticultural   Society  of 

Victoria  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you 

Beveral  eamplea  of  Apples  grown  in  their 

grounda  at  Melbourne,  and  shipped  per 

mail  Bteamer  "  Siam  "  the  last  week  in 

February,     The  collection  is  an  inter- 

ing  one,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  several 

'  rieties,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  ship- 

I  ascertain,  not  only  how  fai-  it  was  safe 

ird  fruit  to  this  market,  but  also  what 

sorts  were  the  most  suitable  for  long  sea  voyages. 

Out  Agent  General,  Mr.  Mnrray  Smith,  had  a  similar 

collection  from  the  eame  Society,  and  I  am  glad  to 

learn  they  have  also  arrived  in  sound  condition. 

The  fruit  was  packed  in  the  ordinary  hardwood  cases 
of  the  colony.  Each  Apple  was  simply  wrapped  up 
in  thin  paper.  The  cases  were  placed  on  board  the 
steamer  at  Melbourne  on  March  let,  and  never  touched 
till  they  were  landed  in  London  on  April  20th.  This 
plan  woB  adopted  at  the  snggeetion  of  Mr.  0.  Neilson, 
the  Curator  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  Melbourne, 
and  faithfully  carried  out  so  that  it  shoold  not  be  said 
exceptional  pains  were  taken  with  the  fruit  during  its 
transit.  I  leave  the  specimens  sent  you  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

I  presume  it  is  well  known  in  England  that  pomology 
in  ^1  its  branches  has  of  late  years  received  much 
attention  in  oar  fine  colony.  The  Society  above  men- 
tioned has,  I  think,  about  180  varieties  of  Apples  alono 
within  its  bounds,  imd  these  are  yearly  added  to. 
Scions  for  grafting  are  sent  out  every  season  to  country 
districts  and  to  the  neighbooring  colonies,  and  at  this 
present  time  the  great  question  with  private  growers  is 
where  to  find  fresh  outlets  for  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence. Just  before  I  left  Melbourne  a  meeting  of 
gardeners  had  taken  place  to  discuss  this  matter ;  and 
as  the  production  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
demand  in  our  limited  oommunity,  I  trust  this  country 
will  not  refuse  to  accept  the  abundance  of  its  oolomal 
productions. 

I  remember  the  time  when  all  our  fmite  were  im- 
ported from  Tasmania,  but  now  we  not  only  supply 
ourselves,  but  export  largely  to  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  even  New  Zealand. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  several  localities 
have  been  found  specially  suited  for  English  fruits, 
including  Macedon,  Healesville,  Femshaw,  and  the 
Gippsland  districts,  and  I  know  of  private  enterprise 
having  planted  over  800  acres  with  fruit  trees  in  one 
season.    Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are  grown  by 


the  ton  in  such  localities ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  may 
see  another  district  opened  up  between  the  railway  to 
Gippsland  and  the  sea  comprising  over  one  million 
acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  and  with  a  climate 
every  way  adapted  for  bringing  English  fruits  to  per- 
fection. I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will,  through  the  columns 
of  your  widely  circulated  journal,  help  forward  this 
enterprise  of  our  colony ;  and  may  £  hope  that  some  of 
the  depressed  and  overpeopled  districts  of  Great  Britain 
will  send  out  some  good  honest  hard-working  families 
to  take  up  our  broad  aorea  and  make  comfortable 
homesteads  for  themselves  ? — W.  L,  Hutchinson. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  his  interest- 
ing communication  and  for  the  samples  of  Apples  to 
which  it  refers.  This  ie  the  first  consignment  of  Apples 
from  the  antipodes  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  saying  that  we  were  surprised  by  the 
beautiful  appearance  and  admirable  coudition  of  the 
fruit  when  it  was  placed  before  us.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  Australia  are  evidently  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  production  of  Apples  of  high-class  quality ;  those 
before  us,  and  which  were  exhibited  at  the  evening 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Burling- 
ton House  on  Tuesday  last,  being  such  as  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  finest  examples  grown  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  far  above  the  average  of  the 
produce,  whether  European  or  American,  that  is  sold 
in  the  markets  at  the  present  time.  These  Australian 
Apples  are  not  only  of  large  size  aocordiag  to  the 
varieties — which,  however,  are  not  named,  though  some 
of  them  are  recognisable — but  in  shape  and  contour 
leave  nothing  to  he  desired,  while  in  the  transparency 
of  their  skin  and  liveliness  of  colour  they  are  remark- 
able. In  the  latter  respect  they  remind  us  of  the  best 
samples  of  fruit  grown  in  orchard  houses.  Some  of 
them  are  extremely  solid  and  heavy,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  without  spot  or  blemish — in  fact  they  are  just 
in  the  condition  that  fruiterers  like  to  see  prominently 
in  their  windows.  One  or  two  of  them  are  a  little 
shrivelled,  such  as  the  fine  specimens  of  Adams' 
Pearmain,  through  having  been  gathered  too  soon — 
February,  and  they  evidently  ought  to  have  been  left 
on  the  trees  till  the  middle  of  March. 

This  suggestion  to  gather  Apples  in  March  may,  for 
a  moment,  sound  somewhat  strange  to  English  ears ; 
bnt  the  fact  of  the  fruit  maturing  at  that  time  in 
Australia  is  not  without  siguifioanoe  when  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  the  subject  is  considered.  The 
supply  of  Apples  in  this  country,  including  American 
importations,  is,  broadly  speaking,  from  August  to 
April,  more  or  less  of  both  months  included,  and  from 
April  to  August  there  is  no  great  bulk  of  fruit  in  the 
market.  Now  if  Apples  are  so  plentiful  in  Australia, 
they  then  can,  like  meat,  be  purchased  at  prices  suffi- 
ciently low  to  enable  them  to  be  shipped  to  Uiis  country 
and  sold  at,  or  about,  the  prices  that  usually  obtain 
here  in  April ;  the  four  now  applelesa  months  will  be 
bridged  over,  and  an  all -the- year -round  supply  will  be 
maintained.  This,  too.  it  is  worthy  of  note,  will  be 
effected  without  prejudice  to  either  British  or  American 
orchardists,  for  it  is  not  until  the  supply  of  Apples  from 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  exhausted  that  the  anti- 
podean crops  can  reach  this  country ;  and  if  these  are 
gathered  in  February  and  March,  the  late  varieties,  as 
with  us,  may  be  expected  to  keep  sound  and  fresh  for 
at  least  four  or  five  months.     It  is  true  the  ripening 
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process  may  be  in  some  degree  accelerated  daring  the 
passage  through  the  tropics ;  but  in  these  days  of  fast 
steamers  this  is  not  a  serious  contingency.  The  most 
important  question  is  that  of  freight.-  That  Australian 
Apples  can  arrive  here  perfectly  fresh  and  sound  and  in 
first-rate  marketable  condition,  is  demonstrated  by 
what  may  be  termed  this  small  pioneer  consignment ; 
and  they  arrive,  too,  at  the  period  most  advantageous 
to  consumers  here  and  producers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe. 

But  before  the  importation  of  Australian  Apples  can 
become  successful,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  variaties  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  samples  we  have  received  that 
both  English  and  American  Apples  succeed  admirably 
in  Australia ;  and  if  cargoes  of  such  popular  sorts  as 
Cox*s  Orange  Pippin  and  Newtown  Pippin  can  reach 
us  in  April,  May,  and  June,  in  the  same  attractive 
state  as  the  Northern  Spy,  Lemon  Pippin,  and  some 
others  have  reached  us  now,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
doubt  that  they  would  find  ready  purchasers  if  they 
could  be  disposed  of  at  fairly  moderate  prices — say  to 
consumers  at  Id.  each,  many  of  both  the  two  varieties 
named  having  realised  2<i.  each  daring  the  present  season. 

We  suggest,  both  in  the  interest  of  Australian  culti- 
vators and  British  consumers  of  their  produce,  that  in 
the  next  consignment  the  names  of  the  varieties  be 
securely  attached  to  the  fruit,  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  varieties  that  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  markets  of  this  country.] 


from  the  extremity  of  every  branch  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  trees ;  and  if  the  trees  are  required  to  have  extension,  a 
wood  bud  is  the  best  to  remove  the  blossom  to.  I  suspect  the 
branches  referred  to  are  of  last  year's  growth. 


THINNING    HARDY  FRUIT. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  practice  o£ 
thinning  hardy  fruit.  If  we  expect  fine  fruit  and  of  good 
flavour  we  must  (if  there  is  an  over-abundance)  thin  to  gain 
those  ends.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  thin  the  fruit  on 
orchard  standards,  as  that  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  ; 
but  trees  on  walls,  espaliers  or  pyramids,  to  do  tnem  justice 
must  have  superfluous  fruit  removed.  Many  gardeners,  and 
especially  young  men,  when  the  trees  are  loi^ed  with  fruit 
rejoice  to  see  it,  little  thinking  what  harm  is  being  done  to  the 
trees,  but  in  after  years  they  nnd  it  out,  too  often  to  their  cost. 

There  is  in  all  fruit  trees  a  certain  amount  of  fruit-producing 
power  according  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  by  far  the 
best  plan  to  direct  it  to  maturing  a  certain  number  of  good 
fruit  than  to  distribute  it  amongst  numberless  small  ones. 
Gardeners  are  expected  to  maintain  a  good  dessert,  and  it  is  the 
ambition  of  most  of  them  to  produce  it.  They  have  if  they 
thin  no  trouble  to  pick  fine  fruit ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  \t 
not  thinned  in  a  productive  season  quite  one-half  are  not  fit  to  go 
to  the  table,  and  the  others  are  unsatisfactory.  I  am  siu^  those 
who  thin  fruit  once  will  not  allow  the  crops  to  go  onthinned  after- 
wards. The  best  time  to  thin  is  when  cultivators  are  sure  of  a 
crop.  In  the  case  of  Pears  thin  according  to  the  size  of  the 
variety.  Most  varieties  do  well  with  fruits  1  foot  apart,  and 
Apples,  Plums,  &c.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety. 
Never  leave  two  together.  We  thin  Qrapes,  Peaches,  and 
Apricots  to  gain  size ;  why  not  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  ? 

6uch  varieties  of  excellent  Pears  as  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Bergamot  Esperen^  Passe  Crassane,  and  others  of 
that  type  are  almost  worthless  if  allowed  to  carry  heavy  crops. 
Dessert  Apples,  which  are  very  much  appreciated  during  the 
winter  months,  are  not  very  presentable  ii  the  trees  are  allowed 
to  carry  too  many.  I  daresay  many  gardeners  will  say,  "  We 
have  no  time  to  thin  Apples  and  Pears.'*  Well,  I  can  only 
say  we  should  have  had  no  time  to  thin  if  we  had  waited  until 
all  other  work  was  done  ;  but  I  had  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  hardy  fruit  in  the  country  to  manage,  and  to  satisfy  my 
employer   we   were  obliged   to  thin,  so  we  found  time. — 

A.  YODNQ. 

P.S. — If  Dr.  Mackenzie  were  to  remove  all  the  flower  buds 


MARIE   LOUISE   VIOLET. 


As  some  time  since  you  expressed  a  wish  to  know  our  system 
of  Violet  culture,  I  send  a  few  remarks  on  growing  this,  the 
finest  of  all  the  double  kinds,  as  practised  here.  We  grow  them 
similar  to  the  way  we  prepare  Strawberries  for  forcing — 
namely,  from  runners  every  year.  During  the  summer  the 
plants  are  grown  in  the  open  ;  a  north  or  west  border  suits 
them  well.  They  are  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  our  case 
nothing  more  is  done  to  them  until  the  end  of  September  or 
early  in  October.  Thev  are  then  carefully  lifted  with  good 
balls,  and  planted  in  cold  frames  having  a  south  aspect,  keep- 
ing them  near  to  the  glass.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  a  third  part 
of  leaf  mould  is  added,  and  as  the  planting  progresses  two  or 
three  runners  on  each  plant  are  pressed  into  the  soil,  no  pegs 
being  used.  These  are  to  form  tne  plants  for  next  season,  and 
by  spring  are  well  rooted,  strong,  and  bushy.  Ihey  are 
then  carefully  cut  off  and  planted,  the  old  plants  not  being  used 
the  second  time.  Plants  so  treated  are  often  a  foot  in  diameter 
by  the  following  autumn.  By  this  system  we  consider  that  we 
procure  much  stronger  plants,  and  consequently  larger  flowers. 
The  Neapolitan  we  treat  in  the  same  manner,  but  this  pro- 
duces a  greater  number  of  runners,  which  no  dou>)t  would  be 
better  taken  ofE  during  the  summer.  We  do  not  remove 
runners  from  Marie  Louise  until  planting  in  frames  in  the 
autumn,  and  we  always  have  plenty  of  Violets.  The  two 
evils  to  guard  against  is  red  spiaer  at  all  times  and  damp  in 


to  at  all  times  when  not  actually  freezing,  propping  up  the 
sashes  sideways,  so  that  a  current  of  air  can  pass  &eely  among 
the  plants.  From  plants  so  treated  we  have  not  missed  a  day 
since  early  in  September  last  up  to  the  present  time  without 
gathering  such  blooms  as  I  sent  you  a  few  weeks  ago. — 
G.  Summers,  Sandbeck  Park. 

[Finer  Violets  we  never  saw  than  those  referred  to.] 


VINE  MILDEW  (OIDIUM  TUCKERI). 

This  is  the  worst  disease,  phylloxera  excepted,  to  which 
Vines  are  susceptible,  as  those  who  have  ever  had  to  contend 
with  it  in  a  severe  form  know  only  too  well,  and  if  allowed 
to  have  its  own  course  too  long,  and  is  permitted  to  get  a  firm 
hold  of  the  Vines  before  remedial  measures  are  applied,  the 
disss  reus  consequences  resulting  therefrom  may  not  only 
render  the  current  year's  crop  worthless,  bit  will  endanger  in 
a  very  great  degree  the  succeeding  one,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  cause  no  end  of  vexation  and  disappointment  to 
those  on  whose  shoulders  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
crop  depends.  One  fruitful  source  of  the  disease  is  low  tem- 
perature accompanied  by  a  moist  stagnant  atmosphere  and 
insufficient  ventilation.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  Vines  grow- 
ing near  the  seacoast  are  much  subject  to  mildew,  and  let  their 
treatment  be  ever  so  skilful,  if  preventive  measures  are  not 
taken  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  attacked  by  it.  Being  a 
fungoid  disease  like  the  Peronospora,  which  afiEects  our  Potato 
crops,  it  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  Unlike  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  curable  ;  were  it  not  so,  Grape-growing  in  this 
country  would  not  be  so  profitable  an  undertakmg  as  it  proves 
to  many.  Although  it  was  first  discovered  in  this  country 
about  the  year  1846  by  a  Mr.  Tucker,  it  is  not  unknown  in  other 

Sarts  of  Kurope  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  known  to  almost  totally 
estroy  the  crops  in  bad  seasons  in  some  parts  of  France  and 
Italy.  Failures,  however,  from  this  disease  are  not  of  so  fre- 
quent occurrence  now,  I  believe,  as  formerly,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  its  cause  and  cure  being  better  understood. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  its  early  stages  it  is  first  discernible  to 
the  naked  eye  in  the  shape  of  minute  specks  smaller  than  a 
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pin's  head,  and  may  be  found  on  both  leaves  and  berries,  but 
IS  best  seen  on  tbe  latter,  the  moat  likely  period  for  its  appear- 
anee  being  from  a  week  or  two  after  the  berries  are  set  to  the 
time  of  their  having  Btoned.  It  ia  always  well  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  it  even  in  yineries  where  it  has  not  been  known  to 
previously  eiiat,  and  if  taken  in  hand  early,  and  is  not  allowed 
any  longer  time  for  further  development,  it  may  he  got  rid  of 
for  the  season  with  comparatively  little  trouble.  Once,  how- 
ever, let  it  get  firmly  established,  and  all  hopes  (cE  any  present- 
able Grapes  for  the  season  may  be  abandoned. 

For  its  prevention  and  core  flowers  of  sulphur  is  nsed  in 
various  ways  by  manjr  practiiioners  with  success,  its  applica- 
tion invariably  being  m  the  form  of  dusting  o\-er  tho  affected 
partB  of  both  leaves  and  bunches,  and  also  by  painting  the 
pipes  or  flues  when  quite  hot,  skimmed  milk  or  water  being 
used  to  the  sulphur  of  the  consistency  of  paint,  with  a  little 
hot  lime  added  thereto.  The  latter  plan,  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, may  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  persons  prove  far  worse 
than  the  evil ;  it  ought,  therefore,  not  to  he  a^pted  by  either 
amateurs  or  novices.  In  the  writer's  opinion  dusting  the 
leaves  and  bunches  is  very  objectionable,  owing  to  tho  disligure- 
ment  caused  to  the  latter  themselves,  and  rendering  them  very 
nnsightlv.  By  most  seedsmen  "mildew  compositions"  are 
now  sold,  and  may  be  used  for  the  disease  with  far  greater 
safety  and  better  results  than  sulphur  in  its  raw  stale.  We 
have  found,  af  rer  many  years'  experience  of  the  same,  "  Ewing's 
Mildew  Composition  "  to  answer  its  purpose  admirably,  a  wine- 
glasful  being  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  80°  Fahrenheit.  Syringe  the  Vines  when  the  young 
shoots  are  about  3  inches  long,  and  also  after  the  berries  are 
set  and  thinned  the  first  time.  The  only  objection  to  its  applica- 
tion in  this  form  is  in  its  turning  quite  brown  whatever  wood  it 
comes_  in  contact  with  (i.e,  if  painted  white).  It  may— so 
directions  for  use  say,  though  we  have  not  tried  it— be  used  in 
another  way — viz.,  by  mixing  with  lime  and  painting  over  the 
pipes  when  quite  hot.  I  would  further  add  that  if  the  bunches 
are  badly  attacked  a  solution  of  the  above  in  s  lO-incb  flower 
pot,  in  which  to  immerse  the  bunches,  is  a  capital  plan  t« 
adopt,  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  being  corked  np. 
Wherever  and  whenever  the  disease  appears  it  ought  not  to  be 
given  any  quarter  whatever. — Et  C^teba. 


NEW,  CHOICE,  AND  EA RE  ORCHIDS. 

So  many  new  and  beaatiful  members  of  the  great  Orchid  family 
are  now  annually  introduced,  that  those  who  have  not  the  oppoi- 
tniiity  of  Tiaiting  the  chief  London  nurseries  and  amateuia'  esta- 
blishments, or  of  attending  the  Royal  HorticDltnral  Society's 
meetings  and  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  shows,  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  rapid  advance  that  is  being  made.  Many  races  or 
families  ol  plants  baTS  at  times  became  popular  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree,  but  Orchids  seem  to  be  destined  to  obtain  a  much 
more  lasting  and  eiteosive  share  of  public  favour  than  bos  hitherto 
been  accorded  to  any  others  il  the  undisputed  qoeen,  the  Boae,  be 
eioepted.  Collections  of  Orchids  can  noir  be  coanl«d  by  the  score 
where  a  few  years  ago  they  could  not  be  numbered  by  doEens ; 
and  thongh  some  old  collections  are  disposed  of  at  times,  many 
others  make  their  appearance,  of  smaller  extent  indiTidoally,  but 
GoUe«tiTely  mnch  greater.  There  is  an  indefinable  cborm  aboat 
an  Orchid— a  kind  of  mystery  whioli,  together  with  the  brilliance 
and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  has  given  them  a  secure  hold  upon 
popnloi  fancy,  which  rapidly  increases  to  enthusiasm  as  ezpe- 
tieoce  is  gained.  The  supposed  difficulties  attending  Orchid- 
growing  have,  too,  been  almost  entirely  lemoved ;  and  it  is  now 
understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  uie  most  usefnl  and  hand- 
some Orchids  con  be  grown  with  no  more  expense  or  trouble  than 
thousands  of  other  plantB,  and  considerably  less  than  is  necessary 
to  insure  success  with  some  hordwooded  plants  and  Heaths.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  the  increase  in  the  namber  of 
Orebid  growers  is  most  noticeahle,  and  particularly  in  the  suburbs 
of  Iiondoa,  where  there  are  dozens  of  flrst-rate  collections,  not  all 
BO  extensive  as  that  at  Borford  Lodge,  bat  yet  inclndii^  repre- 
sentatives of  the  best  genera  and  the  choicest  and  rarest  species 
in  the  most  improved  varielies.  The  wonderful  collections  of 
Messrs.  Yeitcfa,  Williams,  and  Bull  also  eeem  to  increase,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  demands  they  have  to  supply,  and  altogether 
Orchids  may  now  he  considered  to  be  in  the  zeniUi  of  their  popu- 
larity, a  position  wMch  they  are  Uiely  to  occQpy  for  many  years. 

Having  opportunities  of  seeing  all  the  best  ol  the  novelties  and 


ths  most  notewiffthy  of  the  rare  or  ourions  species,  I  intend  to 
occasionally  submit  a  few  notes  of  observations  upon  them,  with 
a  view  to  directing  amateurs'  attention  to  the  plants  most  likely 
to  give  them  satisfaction.  Readers  of  this  Jounial.  too,  who  have 
or  obserre  any  Orchids  of  remarkable  interest  will  perhaps  also 
aid  in  the  record. 


A.  Tomer,  Esq.  of  Leloester,  and  it 


spiksfro 


from  whieb  the  specimen 


lit.  BS.— OdoDtcffloanm  ooiditiim,  vori 

about  1886,  and  in  1647  a  fignre  of  a  good  variety  was  given  in 
"Paiton's  MagOEitie  of  Botany."  This  represents  a  form  with 
broad  yellowish  petals  and  lip,  having  a  few  transverse  rich  brown 
bars,  the  sepals  narrow,  greenish,  also  with  brown  bars.  The 
variety  shown  here  haa  longer  sepals,  and  the  colour  is  mneb 
darker,  the  lip  being  finaly  mvked. 

LTOABTB  EABBJSOSa  JlT.tH 
In  the  handsome  group  of  choice  and  well-grown  Orchids  staged 
by  Hr.  B.  B.  Williams  of  Upper  Holloway  at  Uie  South  Kensington 
meeting  on  April  Mtb,  especially  noteworthy  was  the  above-named ; 
an  extremely  distinct  and  beautiful  vorie^  of  a  well-known  Otohld, 
which  also  bears  the  generic  names  of  Maiillaria  and  Bifrenaria. 
As  the  varietal  name  implies,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  speoifia 
type  by  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pnre  white.  The  lip  also  ia 
maoh  lighter,  with  fewer  streaks  than  are  usually  present.  It 
possesses  a  powerful  fragroooe,  hut  a  little  less  strong  than  the 
species.  The  flist-class  certiScate  awarded  for  it  signified  the 
Floral  Committee's  appreoiation  of  its  beauty,  and  I  understand 
that  the  plant  bos  now  been  added  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  Bur- 
ford  Lodge  collection.  No  doubt  that,  like  its  darker  relative.  It 
will  sncceed  equally  well  in  a  cool  house  and  prove  as  lasting. 
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The  sepals  and  petals  of  L.  Harrisonsa  are  nsnallj  more  or  less 
tinged  with  dull  yellow,  which  becomes  much  darker  as  the  flowers 
grow  older.  The  lip  also  is  of  a  pnrplish  colonr,  sometimes  verj 
deep,  and  in  a  variety  I  recently  saw  it  was  quite  a  warm  crimson. 

MASDBYALLIA  SGHUMn. 
When  Bir  Trevor  Lawrence  exhibited  a  plant  in  flower  of  this 
HasdevaUia  with  several  oUier  rare  Orchids  about  a  fortnight 
since  at  Kensington,  it  attracted  much  attention,  especially  from 
the  orchidists  present,  as,  though  plants  had  been  in  several 
growers*  hands  for  some  time,  flowers  had  not  been  previously 
produced  in  England.  There  had  been  some  strange  expectations 
concerning  it,  and  had  it  possessed  the  "blue*'  flowers,  which 
some  had  fondly  hoped,  it  would  have  indeed  created  a  sensation 
in  the  Orchid  world.  Though,  however,  it  is  not  blue,  the  colour 
is  very  striking ;  and  the  flowers  are  so  freely  produced  that  it  will 
take  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  genus. 
The  plant  shown  had  two  spikes,  with  four  and  five  flowers  each 
respectively;  the  ground  colour  yellowish,  thickly  dotted  with 
purplish  brown— a  very  peculiar  shade.  The  tails  of  the  sepals 
are  2  to  8  inches  long,  and  yellow,  slightly  recurving.  The  lip  is 
very  small,  and  also  of  a  yellow  tint.  The  leaves  are  of  great 
substance,  thick,  about  6  inches  long  and  1^  broad,  of  a  flne  rich 
dark  green  hue.  The  specimen  was  only  of  moderate  size,  but  its 
vigour  was  well  shown  by  the  two  fine  spikes  it  bore ;  and  another 
good  quality  said  to  be  possessed  by  this  species  is  the  length  of 
time  it  continues  flowering — four  or  five  months.  It  was  first 
found  by  Mr.  Louis  Schlim,  but  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
'Mr.  F.  Sander. 

DEKDROBITM  NOBILB  VAR.  NOBILITJS. 

Many  varieties  of  the  Noble  Dendrobe  have  been  imported, 
varying  greatly  in  the  size  and  colouring  of  the  flowers,  one  of 
the  richest  being  D.  nobile  var.  ccerulescens,  but  that  has  rather 
small  blooms.  The  *'  more  noble  "  variety  wluch  is  now  specially 
referred  to  here,  is,  however,  incomparably  superior  to  any  which 
have  hitherto  been  in  cultivation.  I  have  seen  plants  in  flower  on 
several  occasions,  but  the  one  shown  at  Kensington,  March  13th 
of  the  present  year  by  Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Bouthgate,  Esq., 
Selborne,  Streatham,  was  finer  than  any  I  had  previously  seen, 
and  was  greatly  admired,  the  Floral  Committee  unhesitatingly 
granting  a  first-class  certificate  for  it.  The  flowers  were  large ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich  violet  purple  hue,  very  deep,  the  lip 
also  being  coloured  with  a  similar  tint.  Such  flowers  as  these 
would  be  most  valaable  for  arranging  with  lighter-coloured  ones  in 
bouquets,  but  unfortunately  it  is  still  scarce,  and  probably  some 
time  will  elapse  before  it  becomes  so  common  as  is  desirable. 

Mr.  H.  James  of  the  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  has  had 
mu^h  to  do  with  this  plant,  and  he  has  obligingly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  brief  outline  of  its  history.  '*  The  original 
plant  of  D.  nobile  nobilins  was  bought  at  Stevens*  side  rooms 
m  1876,  and  was  one  of  a  bundle  of  twelve,  which,  strange  to  say, 
contained  the  flne  D.  Brymerianum,  which  is  also  now  in  the 
collection  of  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selborne,  Streatham,  the  twelve 
costing  12«.  D.  nobillus  flowered  early  in  1877  on  the  imported 
pseudo-bulb,  and  was  exhibited  at  Kensington,  but  was  not  then 
thought  worth  a  certificate.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  (Feb- 
mary  13th,  1877)  sold  to  Messrs.  RoUisson  for  five  guineas.  It 
was  exceedingly  well  grown  by  Mr.  Miteham,  and  finely  flowered  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  just  in  time  to  be  sent  to  the  Ghent  Show  in 
bitter  cold  weather,  which  nearly  killed  it,  with  many  other  fine 
plants  that  were  sent  with  it.  In  the  following  autumn  at  the  sale 
I  bought  the  apparently  dead  plant  for  75«.,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  six  small  plants  from  the  tops  of  tiie  pseudo-bulbs  that 
had  not  quite  perished.  The  fine  plant  exhibited  at  Kensington  on 
March  18th  is  one  of  the  plants  thus  raised,  and  was  sold  to 
J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  August  18th,  1880.  It  was  then  a  small  plant 
not  more  than  2  inches  high.  It  has  progressed  well  under 
Mr.  Salter's  care;  in  fact,  it  has  proved  from  the  first  to  be 
possessed  of  remarkable  vigour,  and  grows  very  much  faster  than 
any  other  form  of  D.  nobile  I  have  seen.  Nine  other  plants  have 
been  distributed  from  the  same  source.'* 

ODONTOGLOSSnC  VBXILLAWUM  BPLBNDBNS. 
A  grand  variety  of  this  Odontoglot  is  included  in  the  Upper 
HoUoway  collections,  and  very  rarely  is  such  rich  colour  seen  in 
combination  with  good  size  and  form.  The  deeper-tinted  forms 
of  this,  as  with  some  other  Orchids,  usually  have  comparatively 
small  flowers,  but  these  were  rather  above  the  ordinary  size  of 
lighter  varieties  and  unsurpassed  in  colour— a  rich  warm  crimson. 
The  beauty  of  the  best  varieties  of  this  species  of  Orchid  are 
extremely  valuable  for  decorative  purposes,  and  when  well  grown 
they  are  attractive  both  in  and  out  of  flower.    Where  a  small 


house  can  be  specially  devoted  to  them  the  best  success  appears 
to  be  obtained,  and  I  once  saw  a  magnificent  lot  of  plants  in  the 
collection  of  0.  Wmn,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  where  the  plants  grow 
literally  as  freely  as  weeds  in  a  slightly  higher  temperature  than 
is  accorded  to  most  Odontoglossums. 

0D0NT0GL08SUM  POLYXANTHUM  OBANDIPLOSUM. 
This  also  was  exhibited  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  above 
at  Kensington  and  certificated,  an  honour  which  it  partienlarly 
well  merited.  It  was  from  the  fine  collection  of  W.  Lee,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  where  so  many  other  choice  Orchids  are 
grown,  and  of  which  occasional  instalments  are  sent  to  Ken- 
sington to  awaken  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  The 
superb  variety  shown  under  the  above  name  received  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  for  both  in  size  and  richness  of  colouring  it  is 
far  superior  to  the  species ;  indeed  it  was  so  veiy  distinct  that  at 
first  glance  its  relationship  to  O.  polyxanthum  would  not  have  been 
guessed.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  both  very  broad  and  of  great 
substance,  the  former  hea^y  blotched  with  rich  brown ;  the  latter 
also  being  yellow,  with  fewer  small  spots  near  the  base.  The  lip 
is  roundish,  the  outermost  margin  being  prolonged  into  a  tapmng 
point,  rich  brown  with  a  shining  lustrous  sur&oe,  and  margined 
with  white. — h.  Castle. 


TOMATO  CULTURE. 


That  the  Tomato  grows  in  favour  and  is  more  extensively 
cultivated  every  year  is,  I  believe,  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  a 
popular  favourite,  taking  higher  rank  than  an  ordinary  vege- 
table, as  it  certainly  oaght>  for  it  is  indispensable  with  many.  For 
using  uncooked,  sliced  in  salads,  it  is  a  general  favourite ;  when 
either  boiled  or  baked  as  a  vegetable  and  served  quite  nlaia  without 
any  of  tbe  mysterious  combinations  of  Monsieur  le  Chef,  in  whose 
men(i  the  highest  triumphs  of  his  art  are  frequentiy  made  |>erfeet 
anx  Tamates^  and  as  a  sauce  is  perhaps  more  useful  than  in  any 
other  way.  I  may  usefully  add  here  that  tbe  sauce  is  both  tatj 
and  inexpensive  to  make,  keeping  well  for  a  year  or  more  pro- 
vided the  boiling  is  thorough  and  the  bottiing  sound  so  that  air 
is  quite  excluded  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  all  pains,  for  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  delicious  condiments  of  the  table.  Becipes  for 
making  it  are  almost  as  plentiful  and  varied  as  individual  tastes^ 
some  liking  the  flavour  of  Onions  added,  others  of  Shallots,  or 
cayenne  pepper  is  preferred  to  Capticum  pods.  My  wife  makes 
capital  sauce  with  a  few  simple  additions  to  impart  a  palatable 
flavour,  and  she  also  uses  it  as  the  basis  of  an  excellent  kind  of 
chutney,  which  we  infinitely  pnler  to  some  which  a  friend 
brought  us  from  Canton, 

The  culture  of  the  Tomato  is  very  much  a  question  of  ways  and 
means,  for  its  nature  is  so  pliant  and  accommodating  that  it  readily 
adapts  Itself  to  any  position  where  enoagh  light  and  heat  can  be 
bad.  The  finest  Tomatoes  I  have  ever  grown  were  from  plants  in 
a  new  vineiy  in  the  pots  out  of  which  the  Grape  Vines  had  been 
turned  to  plant  it,  the  space  and  light  of  the  interior  of  the  vinery 
being  thus  turned  to  account  the  first  summer  to  secure  a  supply 
of  Tomatoes.  It  was  one  of  those  makeshifts  to  which  one  is  so 
often  put  in  a  new  garden,  and  it  was  a  successful  one.  The  im- 
portant points  in  pot  culture  are  thorough  drainage,  rich  soil  made 
flrm  in  the  pot,  keeping  the  growth  within  bounds  by  pinching 
at  the  fruit  joint  or  the  next  one  beyond  it,  and,  above  all,  abun- 
dant watering— not  waiting  till  the  soil  is  dry,  but  rather  antici- 
pating its  wants,  especially  when  the  roots  become  crowded,  for 
then  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  too  much  water,  and  insufficient 
inevitably  leads  to  failure.  Artificial  manure  may  always  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  water  to  assist  the  swelling  fruit,  and  house 
sewage  answers  equally  well.  Be  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
recommend  pot  culture  only  as  an  excellent  makeshift  to  which 
owners  of  small  gardens  may  gladly  and  confidently  turn  for  their 
supply,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  dozens  of  excellent  fruit 
may  be  had  from  three  or  four  well-managed  plants  in  pots 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit. 

After  growing  them  in  various  ways  both  indoors  and  out  I 
have  definitely  settled  down  to  an  easy  and  simple  method, 
whereby  I  obtain  an  abundant  supply  from  June  till  Christmas^ 
To  do  this  I  require  thirteen  plants,  and  it  was  the  sight  of  this 
season's  batch  almost  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  stations  that 
prompted  the  writing  cf  this  article.  Nothing  is  easier — ^few 
plants  S3  easy  to  raise  from  seed  in  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  hot- 
bed. They  are  potted  singly  as  soon  as  they  are  a  couple  of  inches 
high,  and  placed  on  the  back  shelf  of  a  Melon  pit  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  glass,  where  they  become  flne,  stout,  sturdy  plants 
flt  for  planting  in  about  a  month.  Thirteen  stations  are  made  for 
them  at  intervals  inside  the  front  of  an  unheated  lean-to  Peach 
house  by  nailing  four  pieces  of  stout  rough  board  together,  each 
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meararing  2  feet  long  by  1  foot  wide  for  the  sides  of  each  station, 
and  these  little  square  frames  without  a  bottom  or  top  are  laid 
upon  the  soil  of  a  Peach  border  and  filled  with  compost  from  the 
large  heap  made  here  every  year,  consisting  of  garden  refuse,  coal 
ashes,  lime,  and  stable  manure  thoroughly  mixed.  In  this  the 
plants  are  placed  as  early  in  March  or  April  as  is  safe,  one  plant 
to  each  station.  They  have  the  tops  nipped  off  at  about  a  foot 
high ;  and  subsequently  in  summer,  when  they  become  large  plants 
in  full  bearing,  much  pruning  of  lateral  growth  and  thinning  of 
foliage  becomes  requisite,  for  they  invariably  become  rampant 
and  spread  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  them  if  not  kept  well  in 
hand.  The  growth  is  supported  on  a  rough  trellis  of  stakes,  which 
is  soon  hid  from  sight  by  the  sturdy  growth  and  dense  green 
foliage.  Six  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  width  is  the  sise  to 
which  they  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  to  which  they  are  of  necessity, 
or  rather  by  preference,  kept ;  for  when  they  become  laden  with 
heavy  clusters  of  fruit  they  are  an  extraordinary  and  pleasant 
sight,  the  superabundant  crop  often  affording  us  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  a  neighbour  or  finend,  as  well  as  keeping  all  home  re- 
quirements thoroughly  supplied.  At  first  two  plants  were  put  in 
each  station,  but  that  was  discontinued  when  it  was  found  how 
superior  in  size  and  abundance  the  crop  of  a  single  plant  was. 
A  thorough  soaking  of  water  containing  artificial  manure  is  given 
daily  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing  to  perfect  the  fruit  and 
to  promote  lateral  growth  for  successional  fruit. 

Tomato  culture  in  the  open  air  I  have  long  discontinued,  for 
although  it  is  occasionally  successful,  yet  it  is  so  speculative  a 
matter  as  to  be  always  avoided  if  possible.  How  this  may  be 
done  by  resorting  to  pot  plants  has  been  shown,  and,  failing  any 
convenience  for  them,  excellent  crops  may  be  had  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame,  only  taking  care  to  avoid  the  too  common  fault  of 
crowding.  One  good  plant  well  developed,  with  a  full  play  of 
light  and  air  among  its  branches,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  half  a 
dosen  crowded   together  and  spoiling  each  other. — Edwabd 

LUOKHUBST. 


AURICULAS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

I  HAVE  perused  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  your  corre- 
spondent "D.,  DeaV  (page  359),  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  one 
point  which  he  mentions  with  which  I  do  most  thoroughly  agree. 
I  allude  to  the  classes  for  four  and  two  plants,  dissimilar,  where 
we  find  growers  with,  perhaps,  a  thousand  Auriculas  entering  the 
lists  against  young  enthusiasts  whose  whole  stock  may  not  exceed 
fifty  plants.  I  trust  the  remarks  in  question  will  have  a  salutary 
effect ;  for  if  rising  fanciers,  and  there  are  many  such,  know  that 
these  are  the  competitors  with  whom  they  will  have  to  cross 
swords  at  future  exhibitions  they  will  ponder  long  before  entering 
a  contest  where  their  chance  of  success  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
But  I  go  further.  I  observe  in  your  report  of  the  Exhibition 
(page  340)  that  one  exhibitor  took  the  whole  batch  of  prizes- 
twelve  in  all — ^in  the  two  classes  for  single  specimen  Alpines  with 
gold  centres  and  with  white  or  cream  centres.  I  suppose  the 
Society's  rules  are  elastic  enough  to  permit  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  very  strong  opinion  that  there  is 
room  for  an  alteration  in  this  respect  If  the  aim  of  the  Society 
is  to  encourage  the  love  of  the  Auricula  among  amateurs  and 
persons  other  than  trade  growers,  I  do  urge  that  it  is  simply  a 
re^ftetio  ad  abturdttm  to  have  a  rule  which  will  allow  of  one 
exhibitor  sweeping  the  entire  board  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  only 
those  are  invited  who  have  collections  of  thousands  of  plants  the 
sooner  this  position  is  clearly  defined  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
I  may  add  that  I  am  not  yet  an  exhibitor,  and  write  in  no  vindic- 
tive spirit.  My  only  desire  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  relating  to 
horticulture,  is  to  see  every  exhibitor  to  get  what  he  has  a  right 
to  expect,  viz.— Faib  Play,  Wimbledon. 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  8TATBD  in  my  letter  of  the  I9th  inst  "  that  some  kinds  of 
Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  do  not  canker  almost  anywhere,  but 
unfortunately  I  know  of  very  few  varieties  of  which  this  can  be 
said."  At  your  request  I  name  the  few  varieties  that  I  have 
found  to  resist  canker  even  after  such  seasons  as  1879-80, 1880--81, 
1881-82,  and  upon  such  samples  of  the  London  clay  where 
Wellington  Apple,  Jargonelle  Pear,  and  Victoria  Plum  were  very 
much  cripplea. 

Apples  Free  from,  Canket — Dutch  Mignonne,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
and  Keswick  Codlin. 

PiMir«— Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and 
Darondeau. 

PZfMt^— Kirke's,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  and  Belgian  Purple. 

I  may  add,  I  did  not  find  that  Plums  suffered  nearly  so  much 


from  the  three  hard  winters  with  wet  summers  as  they  did  from 
the  salt-laden  gale  of  the  27th  of  April,  1882.  They  have  not  yet 
quite  got  over  that  where  they  were  exposed  to  it  in  the  open 
ground.  On  a  wall  with  a  north-east  aspect,  and  thus  sheltered 
from  the  gale,  the  trees  are  full  of  blossom,  but  in  the  open  there 
is  little  or  no  blossom,  but  many  dead  branches. — Camkbb, 


LEAF  SOIL. 


Refebbino  to  Mr.  WrighVs  article  on  "  Leaf  Soil,"  permit  me 
to  say  I  have  be^i  employing  it  without  admixture  with  any  other 
material  for  the  past  few  seasons  for  growing  various  plants. 
This  year  it  is  bemg  employed  very  extensively.  Most  of  our 
bedding  plants  are  being  grown  in  it  whether  in  pots  or  planted 
out.  Seedlings  of  Asters,  Stocks,  and  other  flowers.  Vegetable 
Marrows,  &c.,  are  raised  in  it.  Our  Celery  is  pricked  out  on  a 
top  layer  of  leaf  soil,  with  a  base  one  of  horse  droi)pings.  The 
best  Seakale  we  have  ever  had  was  forced  this  season  in  a  mixture 
of  horse  droppings  and  leaf  soil.  Many  hundreds  are  forced. 
Arums  in  simple  leaf  soil  have  done  as  well  as  those  in  soil  and 
manure.  Some  of  the  best  Leeks  (show)  I  have  seen  were  grown 
in  pure  leaf  soil.  We  are  trying  a  few  Auriculas,  and  intend 
to  mi^e  experiments  with  other  plants. — B. 


Readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  are  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wright  for  his  excellent  paper  on  leaf  soil.  The  correct- 
ness of  his  conclusions  I  can  substantiate,  having  seen  very 
satisfactory  results  follow  the  use  of  such  soil  as  is  recommended. 
It  is  some  eight  years  since,  when  on  a  visit  to  '*  Single-handed," 
I  noticed  the  extra  vigour  of  many  different  kinds  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  growing  in  apparently  common  leaf  soil.  As 
this  substance  does  not  usually  produce  the  best  results  I  made 
some  remark  to  that  effect.  I  was  then  told  that  the  soil  was 
not  ordinary  leaf  mould,  but  had  been  procured  from  a  wood,  and 
that  it  was  open,  sweet,  and  spongy.  Because  of  this  the  roots 
of  plants  took  readily  to  it,  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  evidently 
found  food  enough  to  produce  such  growth  as  is  not  often  seen. 
The  individual  referred  to  specially  recommended  it  for  Ferns, 
and  for  such  it  is  undoubtedly  well  suited.  Should  this  catch 
the  eye  of  "  Single-handed,"  perhaps  he  may  be  induced  to  tell 
ns  something  about  the  compost  he  used,  and  what  plants  it 
suited  best. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  allow  me  to  mention  that  as  a  reader 
of  nearly  all  the  gardening  papers,  I  enjoy  the  Journal  of  HortU 
otdture  the  best  of  all  ?  As  a  gardener's  paper  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  acknowledged  value  and  usefulness.  The  science  that  appears  in 
its  pages  is  of  a  kind  that  ordinary  gardeners  can  understand  and 
turn  to  account,  and  not  as  much  above  their  comprehension  as 
the  trifles  some  deal  in  are  below  their  notice.  Round  this 
district  the  articles  which  appear  in  the  Journal  from  the  pens 
of  writers  whose  signatures  are  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words "  are  much  appreciated.  Their  papers  are  almost 
certain  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary  beaten  track.  Far  too  many 
tell  us  over  and  over  again  what  we  are  familiar  with,  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  instead  of  looking  to  the  titles  of  papers  and 
reading  those  which  are  most  attractive  first,  the  signatures  are 
looked  for,  and  the  articles  of  the  most  original  writers  are 
«*  devoured  with  the  greed  of  a  wolf,"  as  a  friend  of  mine  in  Wales 
expressed  it  recently  in  a  letter  to  me. — ^A  Fifeshibe  Gabdener. 


ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

While  not  claiming  to  be  an  exhibitor  of  the  Rose,  or  a  great 
rosarian,  I  should  like  to  give  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth. 
For  the  past  few  years  I  have,  on  a  small  scale,  struck  and  grown 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  with  good  results.  I  cannot  agree  with 
"A.  F.  M."  (page  388)  that  Roses  raised  from  cuttings  make  little 
or  no  growth  the  first  year,  for  the  finest  blooms  I  had  last  reason 
were  from  cuttings  struck  the  previous  autumn.  Some  of  the 
plants  were  planted  out,  while  others  were  potted  in  32-si2e  pots 
and  plunged.  Those  that  were  planted  out  have  now  been  lifted 
and  replanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  look  everything  that 
can  be  desired.  They  made  growths  varying  in  height  up  to 
4  feet,  according  to  the  variety ;  those  that  were  in  pots  were  cut 
back  and  are  nearly  in  bloom.  One  plant  of  Dr.  Andry  has 
eleven  buds  now  expanding,  and  the  blooms  promise  to  be  very 
fine.  They  occupy  the  same  pots  th^  were  plunged  in.  I  have 
not  tried  the  particular  varieties  mentioned  by  "A.  F.  M."  All 
that  I  have  tried  have  done  well.  My  experience  being  limited 
with  Roses  worked  on  stocks  other  than  the  common  Briar  as 
standards  or  half-standards,  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  on  the 
question  of  stocks,  but  I  think  standard  Rosea  should  be  found 
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in  BQitable  places  on  all  lawns.  The  method  of  atariking  Boaea 
from  catlings  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  in  the 
pages  of  this  Jonrnal,  and  his  practice,  if  followed  carefully,  will 
result  in  succera.  I  will,  if  space  is  available,  willingly  give 
my  experience  on  the  propagation  of  Roses  from  cuttings,  though 
I  would  rather,  an  abler  pen  than  mine  undertake  the  task. — 
A.  J.  Sanders. 

[Please  do  so,  we  are  always  ready  to  find  space  for  records  of 
successful  practice.]  «___« 

While  I  do  not  claim  the  title  of  **roBarian,"  nor  proclaim 
myself  an  *' authority"  on  Roses,  I  am  not  without  experience 
both  as  regards  raising  the  plants  and  estimating  the  merits  of 
blooms  at  exhibitions.  Although  not  a  great  competitor,  I  have 
had  something  to  do  with  Rose  shows,  having  assisted  in  awarding 
prises  to  such  giants  in  the  Rose  world  as  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Canon  Hole.  I  have  also  budded  thousands  of  Briar  and  Manetti 
stocks,  and  raised  hundreds  of  Roses  from  cuttings.  I  have 
travelled  somewhat  widely  too,  and  observed  the  work  of  others. 
Therefore  I  venture  to  attempt  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  '*  A.  F.  M.," 
who  on  page  338  has  made  out  the  strongest  case  in  favour  of 
Roses  budded  on  other  stocks  as  against  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  been  published. 

Before  proceeding  farther  I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  I  cannot 
agree  fully  with  either  "  A.  F.  M."  nor  Mr.  Simons  ;  but  I  think 
the  last-named  gentleman  is  in  the  main  right.  There  are  some 
Roses  that  succeed  better  on  stocks  than  otherwise,  and  amongst 
them  I  find  Marie  Cointet  and  Xavier  Olibo  as  named  by 
'*  A.  F.  M. ;"  but  the  majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  succeed  as 
well  one  way  as  the  other,  while  those  raised  from  cuttings  ara 
the  safer. 

I  have  seen  Tea  Roses  on  their  own  roots  produce  blooms  equal 
to  the  best  that  have  been  staged  at  the  National  Rose  Society's 
Shows,  these  blooms  having  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Longleat.  I  have  seen  Hybrid  Perpetual  plants  at  Longleat  two 
years  from  the  cutting  larger  than  any  I  have  seen  of  the  same 
age  in  any  nursery  or  private  garden,  counting  from  the  date  at 
which  cuttings  of  the  Briar  or  Manetti  stocks  were  inserted.  This 
is  a  perfectly  fair  mode  of  computing  time,  indeed  the  only  fair 
one  m  estimating  the  relative  earliness  or  maturity  of  the  two 
kinds  of  plants.  I  could  name  another  garden  that  at  the  present 
moment  contains  a  large  number  of  Roses  raised  from  cuttings 
that  in  three  years  have  produced  more  "timber"  than  any 
budded  plants  that  I  know  in  the  same  period,  and  of  these  I  have 
inspected  at  the  least  a  million. 

Why  should  not  such  marvellously  strong  own-root  Roses  pro- 
duce blooms  equal  in  size  and  quality  to  those  afforded  by  plants 
worked  on  any  stock  ?  In  my  experience  they  produce  them  in 
every  way  as  good,  and  I  confess  I  should  be  very  much  surprised 
If  they  did  not.  Roses  have  their  caprices  I  know,  and  vegetation 
its  vagaries,  and  opposite  results  to  those  just  mentioned  may 
have  been  obtained  by  others,  but  if  so  they  must  be  considered 
very  strange  and  unusual  nevertheless. 

New  Roses  and  scarce  varieties  must,  of  course,  be  increased  by 
budding  ;  on  this  point  the  argument  of  "  A.  F.  M."  is  impregnable, 
as  by  no  other  process  can  a  stock  of  plants  be  raised  so  quickly ; 
and,  well  grown,  they  will  be  as  good  as  the  most  fastidious  could 
require.  But  when,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  cartloads  of 
Rose  *'  prunings  "  are  burned  annually,  there  could  be  no  waste 
of  material  in  making  the  prunings  into  cuttings  and  striking 
them.  By  the  one  practice  we  have  plants,  by  the  other  wood 
ashes,  and  in  such  a  case  the  "  economy  "  of  the  matter  is,  in  my 
view,  on  the  side  of  inserting  the  cuttings. 

As  to  the  greater  certainty  of  success  in  budding  than  in 
striking  cuttings  your  able  correspondent  is,  generally  speaking, 
probably  right ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  perhaps  admit  that 
there  is  no  more  difficalty  in  striking  cuttings  of  John  Hopper, 
La  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  than  there  is 
rooting  portions  of  Briar  and  Manetti  growths,  and  this  after  all 
is  the  real  question  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  two  methods 
of  increase. 

The  success  in  covering  the  front  of  the  honse  with  the  charm- 
ing Roses  enumerated  by  *'A.  F.  M."  is  highly  gratifying.  I 
have  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  Roses  named — Mar^ohal  Niel  and 
Belle  Lyonnaise— covered  a  space  of  25  feet  in  three  years  from 
inserting  the  cuttings  ;  but  not  in  *'  poor  "  soil,  and  in  the  rectory 
case  in  question  there  was  Rose  food  in  the  ground  before  the 
plants  could  have  appropriated  it  and  expressed  their  appreciatiaa 
m  such  a  convincing  manner. 

The  remarks  on  the  page  quoted  on  the  method  of  increasing 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Apples  are  not  applicable  to  this  discussion, 
as  those  fruits  cannot  be  raised  from  cuttings,  while  Roses  can  be 
without  any  difficulty ;  in  fact,  when  I  ins^  a  Rose  cutting  in 


the  soil  it  is  with  the  same  certainty  that  it  will  grow  as  if  £  were 
inserting  a  bud  in  a  stock. 

As  criticism,  even  contradiction,  was  invited  by  ''  A.  F.  M."  at 
the  close  of  his  pleasant  contribution,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
reply  not  so  much  as  an  exhibitor  of  Roses  as  a  cultivator  and — 
A  JUDOB.  

IVY  ON  HOUSES. 

YiBZOuB  opinions  are  expressed  as  the  desirability  of  having 
houses  covered  with  Ivy.  Many  persons  entertain  the  idea  that  it 
causes  a  dampness  in  the  walls,  while  others  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  Anyone  in  doubt  on  the  subject  may  soon  satisfy  himseUl 
Let  him  examine  a  wall  closely  covered  while  a  moderately  heavy 
imin  is  driving  against  it,  and  he  will  find  the  wet  running  off  one 
leaf  on  to  another  till  it  reaches  l^e  bottom ;  and  if  he  examine 
the  wall  after  a  wet  day  it  will  generally  be  fonnd  to  be  com- 

Ctively  dry,  as  will  alM  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  walL    For 
les  built  of  soft  sandstone   or  porons  bricks  I  think  it  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  cover  them  with  Ivy. 

My  present  object  in  writing,  hotreyer,  is  not  so  much  to  advocate 
its  use  as  to  warn  those  who  have  to  keep  it  a^inst  letting  it  tun 
vHld  in  its  early  or  any  subsequent  stage  of  its  growth.  Many 
matters  of  importance  have  to  be  considered  in  keeping  it  within 
bounds.  Sometimes  the  young  shoots  are  blown  away  from  the 
wall  and  afterwards  take  a  fresh  hold,  while  the  part  not  having 
hold  forms  a  loop  through  which  an  arm  may  be  passed,  and  which, 
at  some  subsequent  pruning,  is  cut,  and  the  branch  diea  in 
consequence. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  shoots  to  get  between  the  wall 
and  the  down  pipes  from  the  roof,  also  from  getting  under  the  slates, 
or  too  close  round  the  windows.  Any  of  these,  if  neglected  while 
the  Ivy  is  covering  the  walls,  prove  a  serious  inconvenience  in  after 
years.  Another  great  mistake  is  often  made  in  allowing  it  to  grow 
year  after  year  without  cutting  tUl  it  forms  long  spurs.  In  such  a 
state  it  becomes  a  nuisance.  The  old  leayes  keep  dropping  the  whbla 
summer,  and  making  a  litter  where  everything  has  to  be  kept  tidy; 
and  this  is  made  worse  by  its  giving  extra  shelter  and  encouragement 
lor  sparrows,  and  even  rats  sometimes  make  this  the  means  of  their 
getting  into  a  house  by  the  roof  when  they  caonot  find  a  more  con- 
venient  entrance. 

For  this  last  three  years  we  have  been  gradually  reducing  Ivy 
on  a  house  which  had  been  neglected  till  it  was  quite  3  feet  de^ 
on  the  walls.  Our  employer,  though  he  wished  to  have  it  rednoed^ 
would  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  cut  dear  back  at  once  as  some 
would  have  done ;  neither  do  I  think  it  would  have  been  advisable 
to  do  so,  as  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  growth  would  have  to 
spring  from  dormant  buds.  The  first  year  we  thinned  out  the 
longest  of  the  shoots,  cutting  them  with  the  knife  as  &r  back  as  vs 
coiJd  reach.  In  the  course  of  the  season  these  broke  and  formed 
nice  tufts  of  short  shoots.  The  next  spring  the  long  spurs  were 
pruned  back  some  6  inches  shorter  than  those  cut  the  previous  ycVf 
and  the  third  year  those  cut  back  first  were  again  shortened  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  walL  Thus  we  accomplished  our  object  with- 
out incurring  the  unpleasantness  of  a  bare  wall  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  the  trying  ordeal  of  producing  a  crop  of  shoots  from 
dormant  buds. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  keep  Ivy  is  to  cut  the  whole  of  the  old 
leaves  off  every  spring  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow.  Some  object  to 
this  on  account  of  its  looking  bare  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  aasnmes  a 
beautiful  fr«sh  green  colour,  the  growth  being  short  and  stout,  and 
there  is  no  more  trouble  as  to  litter.  This  annual  pruning  also 
gives  the  opportunity  of  removing  or  nailing  all  shoots  that  do  not 
take  a  proper  hold  of  the  wall,  and  of  otherwise  regulating  tha 
leading  shoots  so  as  to  form  a  close  covering. — ^R.  Inolib. 


VENTILATING. 


This  is  a  subject  of  importance,  and  one  in  which  all  practical 
men  are  interested  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  hard- 
and-fast  lines  when  and  how  ventilating  should  be  done.  Locali^ 
and  varying  circumstances  that  the  majority  of  hordcidtnristB 
have  to  contend  with  alter  cases  very  much.  Yonr  able  cone- 
spondent  **  J.  J."  on  this  subject  (page  318)  eets  plant-growing 
entirely  on  one  side,  and  confines  his  remarks  to  the  cultivation 
of  Cucumbers  with  or  without  air.  That  these  can  be  grovni  to 
perfection  without  the  admission  of  air  from  the  time  t^  seed  is 
sown—  whether  summer  or  winter— until  the  time  they  have  done 
fruiting  and  are  cleared  out,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  system 
will  deny.  But  how  can  we  draw  any  compariscm  between  the 
system  practised  by  growers  for  market  and  that  followed  by 
the  majority  of  private  growers  7  The  objects  of  the  two  are  so 
different— one  requires  quantity  with  the  least  possible  laboor  and 
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expenditoK,  the  other  ainiplT  nffident  to  mpplj  the  reqniranienti 
o(  the  famil;  ho  aerres.  The  spice  even  tor  this  haa  to  be  m 
limited  aa  possible,  m  perhaps  Heloui,  TomaCoe!>,  Freach  Deani, 
StrawberrieB,  and  a  host  of  plants  tor  varioaa  decoratlTB  pnrpoBea 
have  to  be  raised  in  the  same  house  ;  and  I  ask,  How  would  the 
non-TentUating  system  aosver  with  this  medtej?  I  daresay  Ur, 
Iggaldea  ii  sitaated  similarly  to  many  others,  and  bas  to  supply  a 
variety  of  produce  /rom  the  nme  hoose,  and  naturally  drew  hij 
conclasionB  ftom  practical  experience.  It  I  had  a  small  boase 
I  conld  devote  entirely  to  Cucumbers  I  should  most  decidedly 
adopt  the  non-Tentilating  system,  as  I  know  no  other  coald  pro- 
duce more  satisfactory  results ;  but  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  aboTe  hare  to  be  girown  in  the  saute  bouse  with  Cncnmbers,  I 
out  My  from  experience  that  thia  system  would  not  do. 

"  J.  J."  refers  to  a  grower  who  commences  cutting  at  Christmas, 
and  be  says,  "  The  same  plants  continue  to  produce  heavy  crops 
of  fine  fmit  nntil  the  following  autumn."  Now  this  embodies  a 
point  X  have  asked  Information  upon  in  an  article  upon  growing 
Cucumbers  withoot  air.  Will  the  pUuta  lost  and  continue  pro- 
ducing theae  heavy  crops  withoot  air  as  long  as  tbey  would  under 
a  judicious  system  of  ventilating  and  cropping?  From  what 
"  J.  J."  says  they  evidently  do,  and  perhaps  ba  will  tell  us  more 
on  this  point.  I  am  so  laierested  in  this  part  of  the  subject  that 
I  would  make  a  pilgrim^e  any  reasonable  distance  to  see  planti 
that  commence  fruiting  at  the  time  named  by  "  J.  J,,"  and  will 
continue  beariog  heavy  crops  until  antumti.  To  give  me  a  chance 
of  satisfying  myself  on  the  heavy  cropping  and  lasting  properties 
of  Cucumbers  grown  without  air,  perhaps  "  J.  J."  will  kindly 
com manicalo  with  me  either  directly  or  through  the  Editor— if 
the  latter  is  preferable— the  addren  of  the  grower  who  achieve* 
■ach  snccen.— Wk,  Babdmet. 


SOnVENIR  D'UN  AMI  K03E. 

I AU  sending  yon  herewith  a  few  blooms  of  that  (to  my  mind) 

exquisite  and  little  grown  Tea-acented  Bose  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 

Ihe  blooms  were  gathered  from  a  Urge  plant,  which  is  plantod 


ERYTHROHIUM  QRANDIFLORDM. 

Thb  common  "  Dog's-tooth  Violet,"  Krytbroninm  Deni-eaQis,Ia 
a  favourite  with  all  lovers  of  hardy  plants,  and  the  "  large- 
flowered  "  species  has  nearly  an  equal  popularity,  but  deserves  to 
be  stiil  more  widely  known.  At  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  nursery,  Totten- 
ham, we  recently  noticed  a  lat^  bed  of  this  Erythronium,  and 
the  beautiful  effect,  especially  in  contrast  with  several  other  bed* 
of  the  older  species  in  variety,  was  sufficient  to  recommend  the 
plant  most  strongly.  It  is  well  known  that  moat  members  of  this 
genus  produce  their  flowers  singly,  btit  in  £.  giandiSorum  we 
have  a  spike  or  raceme  bearing  three,  four,  or  more  creamy  whita 
Bowers  of  good  site.  There  has  b^  some  confuiion  between 
this  and  B.  giganteam,  but  they  are  quite  distinct  and  very  easily 
recognised.  On  April  26th,  1881,  O.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Wey- 
bridge,  exhibited  Sowers  of  both  species  at  South  Kensiogton,  and 
was  awarded  a  certificate  tor  E.  giganleum.  In  a  note  appended 
to  them  he  observed  that  they  were  quite  distinct,  the  Utt«r- 
named  "having  only  one  flower  to  the  stem,  the  Sower  being 
also  of  diSeient  shape,  colour,  and  marking,"  It  is,  indeed, 
macb  larger,  pure  white,  with  a  ring  of  red  In  the  centre. 
A  coloured  figure  of  Ihe  plant,  described  by  Purth  as  E.  grandi- 
flomm,  was  given  in  the  "  Botanical  Kegister  "  in  1836,  hot  the 
flowers  are  smaller,  bright  yellow  with  red  anthers- very  different 


"  an  Irregularly  branched  scape."  This  is  named  E.  giganteam, 
whereas  the  one  now  grown  under  that  name  has  only  "one 
flower  on  a  stem,"  as  Mr,  Wilson  has  stated. 

B,  grandifloram  is  a  tboroaghiy  useful  plant,  tree,  and  easily 
grown  in  any  moist  shady  border  it  the  soil  is  not  tco  heavy.  A 
variety  named  albiflorum,  rather  dwarfer  and  later  in  flowering, 
also  grown  in  Hr.  Ware's  collection,  is  a  pretty  companion  for  the 
above.  The  woodeot  (Sg,  89)  shows  a  spike  and  leaf  of  nearly 
their  natural  size. 


the  effects  of  il 


pAnsiRS  Aim  iRSiOTTOiDn.— "  Clan  yon  or  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  JeurTvd  oj  Bor^aU^ttt  tell  me  if  thara  Is  any  way  of  eradicating 
green  fly  and  red  fly  from  E^niie*  7  Quassia  chips  and  soft  soap  or 
Qighant  compound  loiae  persons  say  will  ansvsi.  To  that  let  me 
reply  that  it  planti  are  syringed  with  the  former  tbcy  will  not  recover 
"■-  -"--■-  -•  't  the  whole  season.  The  tatlsr,  too,  I  applied  to  a 
,  . .  aboot  a  month  aeo — and  not  a  strons  solution  either 
r,  tlie  plant  »m  dipped  io  clean  water  atterwards,  with  the 
molt  that  every  bud,  large  and  amall,  is  injured  more  or  lees.  The 
plants  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  and  others  to  whicb  I  have  applied 
no  wash  are  floweruig  very  freely  and  bearing  large  flowerB,  some  of 
Monarch  quite  S  tncbM  in  diameter ;  so  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  inseota  are  enoonnged  by  poor  growth. — A  Readkh." 


print  this  letter  in  order  that  Panjy  growers  may  possibly  be  able 
to  give  the  information  desired.  We  have  syringed  Fdnsies  with 
qnaasia  water  without  any  injury  resnltlag.    Ferhapa  a  solntion  of 


i]  gTowingvigoronaly  against  ■  back  wall  ii 
IS  here.    Ws  employ  no  fire  heat  in  winter 


of  the  lata 
..  J  employ* no~fire  heat  in  winter  except  to  pre- 
vent frost  from  injuring  bedding  and  other  plants  which  stern 
neceaity  oompela  ns  to  store  therein,  yet  this  Kose  baa  yielded 
an  almost  constant  supply  of  its  charming  buds  for  months  paaL 
I  have  to-day  cat  several  doien  blooms  aimilar  to  those  I  am 
sending  yon,  and  still  the  plant  ia  toll  ot  buds  in  Tarioua  stages 
of  develi^iment. 


jDdglng  from  tbia  it  would  appear  that  thia  Tuietr  jrcmli 
proTe  an  excellent  one  for  pluiUng  out  In  oool  faonsea  for  kfford- 
mg  a  atipplj  of  bads  daring  the  earlj  Bpriiig  montha.  Here  it  ia 
•i  btTonnte  with  oTeiyone,  and  anocwds  fu  better  Uian  Marshal 
Niel  and  Qloire  de  Dijon.  We  have  Uige  plants  of  tbe  two  Utter 
varietiea,  bnt  thete  are  planted  oat  and  trained  np  tbe  root  of  a 
larjCe  winter  garden.  Thaae,  altbongh  ntf  large  plants,  do  not 
»Mm  to  tbrive  ao  well,  or  raUieT  bloom  ao  aatubwtorily,  aa  I  wonid 
wiab.  Ai,  howBTer,  I  only  took  cbarge  ol  theae  early  in  the 
present  year,  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  tbe  roota,  where  I 
aoapect  tbe  miacbiet  lien.  We  intend  remonnK  tfas  Qloire  de 
Dijon  and  planting  Bnothet  Soavenir  d'nn  Ami.  I  ahoold  be  glad 
to  know  yoor  opinion  on  tbe  merits  of  the  Uoonis  aent— -T.  W, 
Sahdbm. 

[They  are  rery  fine  examples  of  a  beantitui  Rose  that  might 
wltb  adraniaga  be  more  extensively  grown  In  the  manaer 
Boggeated.] 


At  a  Qeneral  Ueeting  of  the  Botal  Hobticultosal  Societt, 
held  last  Tneaday,  Col.  B,  TreTor  Clarke  in  tbe  chair,  tbe  following 
candidates  were  elected  Fellowa— tie.,  A.  C.  Adam,  Mrs.  Barton 
(senior),  Alfred  Edward  Bingemann,  W,  Campbell,  Hajor-Oeneral 
J.  Oockbnm  Hood,  Frank  Criip,  LL.B.,  F.L.B. ;  Oaaton  Chandon 
de  Briailles,  Hiss  de  Leon,  Miss  A.  de  Leon,  The  Ber.  C.  Wolley 
Dod,  Edward  Hilliard,  Edward  Morell  Holmes,  F.L.S.  ;  W.  H. 
Jobnaon,  Mrs.  0.  W.  Maxwell,  Miss  E.  Newcome,  Williaci  Bherwio, 
BobertWard. 

■ BXLAiTVE  to  tbe  generona  offer  of  GO.OOO  trees  to  aid 

in  tbe  project  of  RB-lrroREsmra  vn  Ireland,  as  recorded 
last  week,  our  correspondent  Mr.  Brace,  Salbris,  desires  ns  to  say 
that  hia  partner,  Hr.  Daniel  Oannon,  joins  him  in  presenting  the 
tiees  in  qneaUon.  We  sboold  bare  mentioned  tiifs  In  oor  article, 
bat  were  quite  anable  to  decipber  this  gentleman's  name. 

A  SUBKET  correspondent  aaggeata  that  notes  from  TBrioaa 

dlotricts  on  tbe  eOecta  of  tbe  late  changeable  weather  on 
r^^tation,  and  especially  InformaUon  on  tbe  feobpectb  or 
THE  VRUIT  CB0P8>  wonld  be  welcome  to  him,  and  donbtleas 
to  other  leadera.  We  will  readily  pnbliah  snch  notes  as  those 
indicated,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  owing  to  the 
lateneaa  of  the  (rait  blossom  thia  year  that  the  Apple  crop, 
especially,  will  be  better  than  the  crops  of  the  past  lew  years  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  have  more  than  onoe  known  the  moat 
promising  of  frait  crops  rained  after  tbe  middle  of  May.  Tbe 
Apple  bloaeom  at  Chtswick  is  now  expanding,  and  tbe  trees 
being  laden,  as  were  the  Fears,  the  garden  has  a  most  attractire 
appearance. 

A  COKBEOPONDENT  describes  fire  pans  of  Nabgibsds 

BULBOOODinii,  as  exhibited  at  Bocbdale  last  week  l^Mr.  Barlow, 
as  being  simply  magaifioent ;  and  be  fiuiher  obaerTW,  "  Ton 
refer  in  tbe  Journal  to  Mr.  Doaglas's  plants  at  tbe  Boyal 
Botanic  Sodetj's  Bhow  with  their  thirty  or  forty  flowers  eaob, 
creating  qnite  a  little  f  nrore.  To  this  I  may  reply  Uiat  if  these 
fife  pans  with  their  hundreds  of  flowers  had  been  exhibited  at 
the  same  place  they  would  haTO  caased  quite  a  lirely  aenaation." 

• TSE  BoYAL  Botanic  Societi's  xvssaia  wirs  will  be 

held  on  Jane  ITtb,  when  alto  an  exhibition  of  noBAL  decoba- 
TiONB  will  take  place.  In  tbe  latter  the  prizes  will  comprise 
three—AlO,  AT,  and  £3  for  floral  deooratlcaiB  for  a  room,  a  tent 
being  set  apart  for  eaob  exhibition.  Other  prices  ralue  <B  to 
lOt.  will  be  oSared  for  table  decorations,  groups  ol  plants,  baskets 
o(  flowers,  bouqoeta,  kc 


Betorb  OS  is  a  box  of  Caloeolakia  blooms  from  Mrs. 

Babiugton,  Qlendermott  Beotory,  Londonderry,  who  appean  qaite 
proad  of  her  acbieTement  of  raising  a  hundred  fine  plants  from  a 
packet  of  seed  procured  from  Mesan.  Carter,  High  Holbom.  Tbe 
blooms  are  Tory  diTersIGed  and  beautifal,  and  tbe  plants  bare 
BTidently  been  admirably  grown,  rendering  her  greenhouse  "like 
a  flower  show." 

A  CORRESPOIIDRIIT  Bska  If  we  do  not  think  Mr.  J.  Taylor 

(see  page  323)  made  a  mistake  when  be  said  he  was  gathering 
trail  of  Vioomtesae  Herioart  de  Tbai7  Btrawbeny  1)  oc  in 
weight  We  can  only  aay  we  made  no  mistake  in  publishing 
the  note  referred  to,  and  If  Hr.  Taylor  baa  not  in  writing  it  the 
frait  was  extremely  flue.  We  do  not  remember  baring  seen 
(ruita  of  tbe  Tariety  in  question  weighing  If  oc  in  the  middle  of 
April,  bat  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  no  ancb  frait  has 
been  prodaoed. 

—  We  have  receifed  a  box  of  bbedlimo  PAxbies  from  Mr. 
William  Hawle/  ot  Aab,  Sorrey,  all  of  which  are  beaaUf  ol,  and 
many  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The  plants  grow  and  flower 
ao  freely  that  onr  oorrespondent  is  able  to  gatlier  a  peck  basketful 
at  a  time  and  send  them  to  tbe  hospitals.  Most  of  them  an  at 
tbe  fancy  Tarieties,  and  the  seed,  supplied  by  Heaara.  Tell^ 
Chelsea,  and  Suttona,  Beading,  waa  aown  last  June.  It  is  thus 
TBiy  easy  to  render  a  garden  gay  and  hospitals  cheerful  with  theae 
eSectiTe  flowen. 

The   CABDirr    Boab    Bocibtt   will   bold  their   third 

annoal  Exhibition  In  the  Drill  Halt,  CardES,  on  Wednesday, 
Jane  27th.  In  addition  to  liberal  prizes  in  twentj-two  claaaea 
proTided  by  the  Society,  special  prizes  are  offered  by  the  follow- 
ing — Tbe  Marquis  of  Bute,  Cranaton'a  Numty  and  Seed  Com- 
pany, tbe  Mayor  of  Cardiff,  Colonel  Page,  James  Ware,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Blepben  Treeeder,  Mr,  Crcaallng,  Mr,  Tboma^  and  F,  Cose,  Esq. 

Mb.  B.  B.  Williaub,  Upper  HoIIoway,  sends  na  blooma 

of  POLTAKTHoaEa,  Tery  dark,  with  a  neat  gold  laoing  round  tba 
petals  and  a  rich  orange  centre.  Tbey  represent  a  very  good 
and  caretally  selected  atiain  of  theae  broorite  Sowen. 

We  omitted  to  notioe  In  onr  report  of  tbe  Aukicula 

BoctffFT'B  NOBTHERir  Show  that  tbe  premier  Aorieals,  » 
splendid  example  of  Headly'a  Oeorge  Ligbtbody,  conti^ning  nliia 
pipe,  waa  ihown  by  Mr.  B.  Kyrke  Pensom,  and  was  grown,  it  we 
mistake  not,  by  tbe  daoghter  ol  that  gentleman. 

A  KEW  and  enlarged  sedes  ot  tbe  "  Jonmal  of  Foreetrj  ** 

has  now  been  commenced  under  the  title  of  "Forestry,"  and 
tbe  iaaae  for  tbe  present  month  contains  a  good  variety  of 
interesting  and  nsefal  matter.  In  addition  to  oopioos  editorial 
notea  there  are  articles  on  Lord  Somerrills,  tbe  Contents  of 
Ten  Acres,  the  Beauties  ot  British  Trees,  Forest  Bambles,  BaA 
and  Bark-stripping,  An  Old  English  Park,  Berlews  ot  Books, 
ProTincial  Notes,  Jcc  It  oontinaes  nnder  the  able  editonhip  ot 
Mr.  Francis  Qeorge  Heath, 

— —  Tbe  weathkb  has  been  ssvera  again  at  Interrala,  tlw 
wind  veering  from  north  to  east,  and  on  sevsial  mornings  durioff 
tbe  past  week  sereral  degrees  ot  troet  have  been  registered  to  the 
west  of  London.  On  Friday  and  Satorday  last  tbe  temperatar« 
fell  to  29°  and  28°  respectively.  On  Friday  also  a  hailatorm  of 
ahort  duraticm  waa  e)q»rienced  in  several  diafaricts.  Towards  tbe 
close  of  April  the  weather  was  very  severe  in  Scotland,  snow 
baring  fallen  beavilyin  the  north,  the  high  mooDtaui  rknges  bein|t 
covered  with  treah  snow  bom  snmmlt  to  base.  VegetatiMi  baa 
been  greatly  checked  there.  In  tbe  south  tim  Pear  trees  do  not 
appear  to  have  enSored  much  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  preaent. 
Another  change  has  now  ooenriedl,  the  temperature  is  much  higbei, 
with  trtqaent  rains. 
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—  Thb  Kingston  and  Subbiton  Hobticultubal  So- 
cnsTT  will  hold  their  nineteenth  aminal  Show  at  The  Woodbines, 
Kingston,  on  Thnnday  and  Friday,  July  6th  and  6th,  when 
prizes  will  be  ofiEezed  in  ninety-nine  classes  for  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  classes  are  in  five  sections— opem 
local,  single-handed  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers. 

— —  OuB  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  remark- 
able statement  concerning  the  price  of  Potatoes  at  thb 
ANTIPODS&  The  West  Aostralian  Inquirer  of  March  14th  says : 
— "  This  week  Potatoes  have  been  sold  wholesale  at  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  price  of  £21  10».  per  ton,  and  yet  our  small  farmers 
declare  they  cannot  obtain  a  decent  living.  How  is  this  ?  '*  In 
Tasmania  in  1867  it  is  said  the  Potatoes  were  so  plentif  al  that 
farmers  in  some  cases  carted  their  produce  into  the  sea,  the 
market  being  glutted. 

Mb.  Mallendeb,  The  (Hrdens,  Hodsock  Prioiy,  Work- 
sop, Notts,  sends  as  the  following  record  of  thb  weatheb  in 
April  : — "  Sunshine  during  the  month,  131 '7  hours,  or  32  per 
cent,  of  possible  duration^rather  less  than  in  the  Aprils  of 
the  last  two  years.  We  had  eleven  bright  and  three  sunless 
days.  No  rain  fell  during  the  first  fortnight,  but  nearly  2  inches 
were  registered  during  the  last  few  days.  Showers  of  hail,  snow, 
and  sleet  fell  on  the  28rd.  Total  rainfall,  2'65  inches ;  maximum 
fall  in  twenty.four  hours  (on  28th)  0  88  ;  rain  fell  on  eleven  days. 
The  temperature  was  above  the  average  during  the  first  fortnight, 
but  low  the  later  part  of  the  month.  The  maximum  on  the  4th 
was  66  5,  which  is  higher  than  has  been  recorded  here  in  April 
since  1876.  Mean  temperature  of  month,  46.(y ;  mean  tempera- 
ture of  air  at  9  A.H.,  47*8'* ;  mean  temperature  of  soil  1  foot  deep, 
45-6''.  Frosts  have  been  frequent.  The  mercury  of  the  thermo- 
meters on  grass  fell  below  32?  on  fourteen  nights,  and  in  the 
shade  on  six  nights.  The  season  is  very  backward,  and  crops  are 
growing  very  slowly." 

Thb      CATBBHAH      HOBTICULTUBAL      and      Ck)TTAOB 

Oabdbnbbs*  Societt*s  fifth  annual  Show  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  July  26th,  but  the  place  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
Numerous  prises  are  offered  in  seventy-four  classes. 

— —  The  Rochdale  Ohgerver,  after  describing  the  success  as 
an  exhibitor  of  Auriculas  of  Mr.  Bichard  Heys  of  Norden,  at 
Manchester  and  fiochdale,  and  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  at 
the  last-named  show  his  seedling  Auricula  Norden  Hero, 
remarks  : — *'  Looking  at  the  specimens  from  the  wall  was  the 
Hkeness  of  the  late  Jane  Clough  of  Bagslate  (aunt  to  Mr.  Heys), 
clutching  tightly  a  fiower  pot  containing  a  favourite  plant; 
bearing  out  the  remark  oft  repeated  in  the  roem  that  she  was 
a  *  terrible  Auricula  grower  for  sure.* " 

The  Ceylon  Observer  gives  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  sgbnbbt  nsab  Colombo  in  the  Polgahawela- 
Kurunegala  district :—"  The  view  from  the  highest  points  of 
Udapolla  is  very  beautiful.  Standing  on  a  knoll,  and  looking  down 
as  the  sunset  spreading  a  rich  glow  over  the  landscape  around, 
at  our  feet  lay  the  sheet  of  dark-green  Coffee  covered  with  crop 
and  blossom,  from  which  a  delightful  perfume  arose,  while  wider 
apart  the  rows  of  Coeoa  were  beautifully  contrasting  their  pale 
green  and  delicate  pink  leaves  with  those  of  the  Coffee ;  farther 
away  lay  the  paddy  of  the  native  villagers  partly  cut ;  the  cattle 
grazing  lasily  on  the  rich  store  of  suocnlent  grass,  hitherto  for- 
bidden, but  to-day  laid  open  by  the  sickle  of  the  shearer ;  and 
partly  covered  with  a  bountiful  crop  of  ripe  golden  grain,  which 
shall  in  a  few  days  be  all  cut  and  stored ;  here  and  there  the 
smoke  from  the  houses  of  the  villagers  curled  slowly  upwards 
in  the  still  evening  air,  the  houses  themselves  hidden  in  topes 
of  graceful  Palm  trees^  while  the  clearly  defined  outline  of  the 
Kurunegala  hills  in  the  background,  refiecting  the  last  glances 


of  the  setting  sun,  completed  a  picture  of  singular  variety  and 
beauty.** 

— •  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  exhibited  some  ancient  Egyptian  oablands  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  Schweinfnrth.  They  were  from  the  tombs  of 
Rameses  II.  and  other  kings,  whose  mummies  were  recently 
found  at  Thebes.  These  garlands  are  chiefly  formed  of  leaves 
of  Mimusops  Schimperi,  and  petals  of  Nymphaaa  coerulea  and 
Lotus  sewn  together  with  fibres  of  Date  leaf,*  others  of  the 
leaves  of  Salix  Safraf,  with  pods  and  fiowers  of  Acacia  nilotica, 
Sesbania  segyptiaca,  and  Carthamus  Unctorius,  and  petals  of 
Alcea  ficifolia. 

The  fiorists*  shops  in   Covent  Garden  Market  usually 

contain  some  most  tasteful  Bottqxtets,  but  occasionally  they  dis- 
play some  with  very  remote  pretensions  to  beauty.  An  example 
of  the  latter  kind  we  observed  a  few  days  since,  which  deserves 
notice  only  that  it  may  be  avoided.  A  number  of  handsome 
Camellias,  white  Roses,  white  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  Stephanotis, 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  arranged  in  a  bouquet  with  a  few 
yellow  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  and  would  have  been  all  that  could 
be  desired  alone.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  whole  effect  was 
completely  spoiled  by  a  ring  of  Erica  Cavendishiana  blooms, 
which  at  the  best  are  by  no  means  suitable  for  delicate  bouquets ; 
but  when  dull-coloured,  as  these  were,  and  possessing  quite  a 
greenish  tinge,  they  had  a  most  obnoxious  dingy  appearance. 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  was  a  wreath  of  choice  white  flowers, 
with  a  few  blooms  of  a  large  dark  violet  Pansy,  which  had  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  A  bouquet  in  the  sesthetio  style  was  also 
notable.  It  was  composed  of  Marshal  Niel  Boees,  Etoile  d*Or 
Chrysanthemums,  Bulbocodiums,  Dendrobinm  densiflomm,  and 
other  yellow  flowers,  with  a  number  of  small  bronsy  Ivy  leave* 
and  a  few  Fern  fronds. 

— —  In  one  of  the  fruiterers*  shops  in  Covent  Garden  we 
recently  noticed  some  fruits  of  the  Mubucuja,  also  known  as 
the  Laurel-leaved  Granadilla,  Pomme  de  Liane,  Honeysuckle 
and  Water  Lemon.  These  are  the  produce  of  Passiflora  lauriflora, 
which  is  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
plant  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  but  rather  more  elongated,  and  tapering 
equally  at  both  ends ;  when  ripe,  it  is  yellow  and  dotted  over 
with  white  spots.  It  contains  a  whitish  watery  pulp,  which,  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  usually  sucked  through  a  small  hole  made 
in  the  rind,  which  is  tough,  soft,  and  thin ;  the  juice  has  a 
peculiar  aromatic  flavour  and  delicately  acid.  It  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  snd  is  much  relished  by  Europeeos  as  well  as 
by  the  natives.  It  quenches  thirst,  allays  heat,  induces  an 
appetite,  and  elevates  the  spirits. 

The  Braintkeb  and  Booking  Hobticvltubal  So- 

CIBTT  will  hold  an  Exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  in 
the  g^unds  of  Booking  Place,  Braintree,  the  seat  of  Sydney 
Courtauld,  Esq.,  on  July  12th.  In  addition  to  prizes  in  sixty-one 
classes,  special  prises  comprising  two  silver  cups,  value  each 
three  guineas,  will  be  given  for  collections  of  stove  and  green* 
house  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  iiobticultubal 

BEOTION  of  the  FUBNITUBE  TBADE8  EXHIBITION  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  recorded  last  week,  are  Messrs.  J.  G.  Rollins  &  Son, 
Old  Swan  Wharf,  London  Bridge,  lawn  mowers ;  W.  S.  Deards, 
patent  boiler  works,  Harlow,  Essex ;  Reynolds  &  Co.,  wirework 
manufacturers,  57,  New  Compton  Street,  London  ;  the  "  Simplex  ** 
(Patent  Leaf-lifter)  Company,  Goudhnrst,  Kent ;  Dodds  Sc  Robb, 
horticultural  builders,  124,  City  Road,  London;  Deane  k  Co. 
46,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  garden  furniture; 
H.  G.  Smythe,  horticultural  sandriesman,  ITa,  Coal  Yard,  Dmry 
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Lane,  London ;  Qrorer  &  Co.,  Battennan  Workt,  City  Boad, 
London,  simplex  glazing ;  Hooper  k  Co.,  CoTent  Garden ;  the 
Bast  London  Rubber  Company,  3,  Great  Eastern  Street, 
London,  B.C.,  garden  hoee;  and  the  executors  of  the  late 
Henry  Inman,  Stretford,  Manchester,  msilG  garden -honse 
bnilders.  The  exhibition  remains  open  over  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays,  and  is  well  worth  inspection  by  yisitors  to  the 
metropoUa, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mat  8th. 

A  MOST  interesting  meeting  was  held  on  Tnesday  ast,  the  exhibits 
being  nnmeroue  and  of  great  merit.  Tbo  Berkhamstead  RoeeSj  the 
Blongh  Pelargoniums,  and  the  Orchids  were  all  features  of  consider- 
able  importance. 

Fruit  COHXims.— Hairr  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There 
were  also  present  Messrs.  John  Lee,  Lewis  A.  Eillick.  H.  Howcroft, 
G.  Bunyard,  G.  Rutland,  James  Smith,  Phillip  Crowley,  T.  Francis 
Rirers,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  Messrs.  Riyers  A  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  ob- 
tained a  first-class  certificate  for  Peach  AUxandra,  the  fruits  shown 
being  of  good  size  and  colour  for  this  time  of  the  year.  This  is  an 
American  Tariety,  and  the  finest  early  Peach  in  cultiTation.  Mr. 
Allan,  i^ardener  to  Lord  Buffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  bad  four 
fine  fruits  of  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon  well  ripened.  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holbom,  sent  samples  of  Gaiter's  Golden  Queen  of 
Oomo  Onions,  which  were  shown  on  Korember  14Ui,  1882,  and  shown 
again  on  this  occasion  to  prore  their  keeping  qualities.  They  were 
fresh  and  firm.  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  J.  Connell,  Esq.,  Bushy 
Downs,  Tooting  Common,  sent  specimens  of  a  French  Bean,  the 
Tooting  Early  Prolific,  with  long  narrow  pods.  It  was  referred  to 
Chiswick  for  trial.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Spinach 
Motutrvetue  Vircfiay  from  the  Society's  gardens,  a  Tariety  with  enor- 
mous leayev  a  foot  long  by  6  to  8  inches  broad.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  sent  specimens  of  a  new  seedling  Cucumber,  a  cross 
between  Blue  Gown  and  Kirklees  Hall  Defiance.  The  fruits  were 
long,  eren,  with  a  few  white  spines ;  Tery  good,  but  not  distinct 
enough  for  a  special  award.  A  collection  of  yarieties  of  Rhubarb 
was  sent  from  Cniswick,  comprising  Stott's  Monarch,  Linnseus,  Pal- 
matum,  Yictoria,  ECawke's  Champagne,  Dancer's  Early  Red,  Baldrej's 
Scarlet  Defiance,  Carter's  Crimson  Perfection,  Buck's  Early  Red,  and 
Johnston's  St.  Martin's.  A  cultural  commeodation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  StcTens,  Trentham  Gardens,  for  two  dishes  of  Cherries,  well- 
ripened  examples,  white  and  blacc,  but  unnamed. 

Floral  Committbi.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There 
were  also  present  Messrs.  T.  Moore,  J.  Laing,  W.  Bealby,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  John  Wills,  James  Mcintosh,  H.  Bennett.  J.  James,  G^rge 
Dufiield,  H.  Turner,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  H.£bbage,  H.  Cannell, 
James  Hudson^na  W.  B.  Kellock. 

Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  contributed  a  beautiful 
group,  chlefiy  comprising  Orchids,  some  specimens  of  considerable 
size.  A  plant  of  Dendrobium  calceolare  had  nearly  twenty  spikes 
of  its  large,  rich,  buff -yellow  flowers  with  rounded  petals;  Cypri- 
pedium  rulosum  with  two  dozen  large  flowers  was  also  Tery  notable ; 
the  long-tailed  Lady's  Slipper,  Cypripedium  caudatum,  with  eight 
larffe  flowers,  the  petals  2  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  lorely  7ein>w 
ana  powerfully  fragrant  Anguloa  Clowesi  was  represented  by  seyeral 
good  specimens  bearing  three  and  four  flowers  each.  The  large- 
flowered  Oncidium  Marriialli,  with  its  broad  bright  yellow  lip,  added 
to  the  beauty  of  the  group.  Other  striking  plants  were  Odonto- 
glossum  TexHlarium  splendens,  haTine  about  fifty  richly  coloured 
flowers ;  Crpripedium  oarbatum  superbum,  with  its  large  purplish 
blooms ;  Masderallia  Harryana  giandi^ora,  with  finely  lormed  rich 
crimson  blooms  ;  and  the  white  Oslanthe  reratrifolia.    Amongst  new 

Slants  shown,  Azalea  Phoebus,  with  Terr  large  double  crimson-scarlet 
owers,  the  petals  waTy ;  Pellionia  pulchra,  a  neat  plant  with  small 
leares  marbled  with  dark  and  light  grsen ;  and  Adiantum  bipinnati- 
folium^  with  trapesiform  pinnues,  were  rery  good.  A  silyer-gilt 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

A  silTer-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  for  a  fine  collection  of  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  rery 
healthy  and  profusely  flowered.  Indeed  for  such  a  comparatively 
early  period  these  were  uncommonly  good.  A  fine  collection  of  new 
Azaleas  was  also  staged,  sereral  being  certificated,  and  with  the 
Alpine  and  Show  Auriculas  constituted  a  beautiful  group,  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  Show.  A  rote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Messrs.  S.  Dixon  k  Co.,  Hackney,  for  a  group  of  their  new  Golden 
Fern  GTmnogramma  Laucheana  grandiceps,  which  has  neat  tufted 
fronds  thickly  sprinkled  with  golden  powder.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  pretty  group  of  plants,  specimens  of  Heliotrope 
Swanley  Giant,  the  double  white  Mignonette,  and  Petunia  blooms 
being  very  attractire.    Mr.  J.  Aldous,  South  Kensington,  exhibited  a 

Saceful  and  bright  group  of  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Marguerites, 
ydrangeas,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Variegated  Maples.  Three  handsome 
stands  of  fiowers  were  also  shown,  and  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  Cerent  Gkirden,  for  an  extensire  and  beautiful  collection  of 


Narcissus  fiowers,  representing  a  large  number  of  species  and  Tsne- 
ties,  a  few  Muscari  flowers  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  them. 
A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  plants,  comprising  several  for  which  certificates 
were  awarded. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  a  large  specimen  of  the  brieht  Impatiens  Sultani,  over 
2  feet  in  diameter.  Several  plants  of  LsBiia  ma^is  on  blocks  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Clinksberry,  gardener  to  A.  J.  flollingsworth,  Esq., 
Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  and  weU  deserved  the  cultural  commendation 
awarded  for  them.  The  fiowers  were  large,  the  petals  and  sepals  rosy 
purple,  the  lip  white  spotted  and  margined  with  crimson  purple. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Bones,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Mcintosh,  Haverinff  Park,  Romford,  for  a  large  well-grown 

Slant  of  LsBlia  purpurata,  bearing  two  dozen  richly  coloured  flowers. 
.  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Tippins,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Hope,  E8<i.,  6,  Addison  Road,  W.,  for  large  spathes  of  Anthurium 
Schertzerianum.  A  similar  award  was  also  granted  to  Messrs. 
Lucomb,  Pince  k  Co.,  Eceter,  for  a  plant  of  Rhododendron  Deroni- 
ensis.  with  abundant  white  and  pmk-tiuted  flowers.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  also  eranted  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  for 
flowers  of  Lilium  Thompsonianum  and  a  spike  of  Odontoglossnm 
Andersonianum,  with_pale  yellow  sepals,  and  petals  with  rich  spots. 
Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  sent  a  truss  of  the  hybrid  Irr-leaved 
Pelargonium  Future  Fame,  which  has  large  flowen  like  the  zonal 
type. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  k  Son,  Great  Berkhampetead,  exhibited  a  group  of 
handsome  Roses  in  pots—dwarf,  compact,  vieorous,  and  well  flowered. 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Magna  Charta. 
and  Glory  of  Waltham  were  rery  fine.  The  firm  also  had  a  noup  of 
Rhododendrons  with  a  margin  of  dwarf  Azaleas  admirably  flowered. 
A  silver* gilt  Banksian  me&l  was  awarded.  Mr.  J.  Graham,  Cran- 
ford,  Middlesex,  sent  plants  of  a  large-flowered  Wallflower,  named 
Cranford  Beauty :  it  is  of  a  flue  clear  yellow  colour  and  very  free. 
Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  sent  several  Orchids,  in- 
cluding Cattleya  Mendelli  and  the  variety  rosea,  and  Aerides 
Fielding!  grandis,  a  beautiful  variety  with  richly  coloured  flowera. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  Sir  K  G. 
Moore,  Bart.,  Fetcbam  Rectory,  Leatherhead,  for  six  large  and  well- 
coloured  Gloxinia  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Jacques,  gardener  to  J.  D.  Perzins, 
Esq.,  Davenham  Bank,  Malvern,  sent  a  fine  panicle  of  Odontoglossnm 
Alexandrsd  with  white  flowers  tinted  with  rose,  and  a  large  variety 
of  Masdevallia  Harryana.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Robert  Warner,  Broomfield,  Chelmsford,  for  Masdevallia  "  diBtingno- 
flora  "  with  very  large  Harryana-like  flowers.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  SUep- 

eirton,  had  a  basket  of  a  new  Viola  Black  Prince,  very  dark  purple, 
r.  Parr,  Givons  Grove,  Leatherhead,  showed  a  plant  of  Carnation 
Annie,  a  free  variety  with  streaked  rosy  flowers.  Mr.  H.  Eckford, 
Boreatton  Park.  Basohurch,  Salop,  sent  a  collection  of  seedling  Pansy 
flowers,  some  very  large  and  deeply  coloured. 

.  First-dasa  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants : — 

Wormia  Burbidgti  (Yeitch).— A  distinct  pUnt  with  elliptical  or 
obo  vate  leaves,  18  inches  long,  9  to  10  inches  broad,  with  short  petioles. 
Two  or  three  lar^e  pale  yellow  flowers  4  inches  in  diameter  are  pro- 
duced on  a  short  inflorescence  arising  from  ttie  stem  opposite  to  the 
leaves. 

AtaUa  Souvenir  de  Prince  Napoleon  (Yeitch).— Somewhat  suggestive 
of  the  well-known  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  but  not  so  distinctly 
streaked,  the  colours  being  chiefly  conflned  to  the  centre  of  the  petals 
with  an  irregular  white  edge. 

Nephrodium  Jtodiffoeianum  (Williams).— A  young  plant  of  this  hand- 
some Fern  was  shown,  but  did  not  display  the  characters  of  the  plant 
so  well  as  larger  specimens  do.  The  fronds  are  pinnate,  18  inches 
long :  the  pinnules  narrow^  8  to  4  inches  long,  with  roundish  teeth. 

Colwnnea  KaJhrtyeri  (Yeitch).— An  extremely  distinct  plant,  the 
leaves  8  inches  broad,  tapering,  9  to  14  inches  long,  curved  down- 
wards, deep  green  on  tne  upper  surface  and  red  beneath ;  the  flowers 
tubular,  rich  yellow,  in  close  axillarv  clusters. 

AtaUa  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothechild  (Yeitch).— A  double-flowered 
form  of  great  size,  rich  purplish  crimson,  quite  a  distinct  shade  in 
Azaleas,  like  some  Rhododendrons.    Yery  free  and  attractive. 

Rhododendron  Scarlet  Crown  (Yeitch).— A  single-flowered  green- 
house hybrid,  with  extremely  large  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the  lobea 
of  the  corolla  broad  and  rounded.    The  truss  contained  nine  flowers. 

Csfmbidium  Jkvonianum  (Mr.  James,  Outle  Nursery,  Norwood).— A 
pretty  species,  with  flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals 
and  petals  narrow,  of  a  greenish  colour  spotted  with  purple,  the 
spots  very  much  darker  on  the  petals.  The  lip  has  the  point  recurved, 
pale  purple,  with  two  lateral  blotches  of  rich  dark  purple.  The 
spike  was  about  a  foot  long,  with  sixteen  flowers. 

Phalanqpsis  Sanderiafia  (Mr.  Woolford^  gardener  to  W.  Lee,  Esq^ 
Leatherhead). — Sn^^geetive  of  P.  amabUis  in  form,  but  the  petals  have 
a  slight  tinge  of  ciimson,  the  lip  being  white  with  a  few  red  dots  at 
the  base. 

MaedevaUia  xanthocorye  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — In  the  shape  of 
the  flowers  and  its  freedom  this  resembles  M.  Shuttleworthii.  A 
small  plant  in  a  60-6ize  pot  had  eight  flowers.  The  ratals  are  whitish, 
the  lower  ones  with  pale  purple  dots,  and  the  upper  with  darker 
streaks. 

Odontoghuvm  vexiUariuM  aibicane  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — ^A  variety 
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with  nekrlr  pars  wbil«  floiran,  ■  central  dash  of  orimioii  nKeTing  pnrpla  dot*  on  th«  upper  Mp>I«  uid  11UU17  on  the  paUlf .    Tb»  Hp  la 

the  lip,  and  a  shade  ot  oiimion  at  the  hue  of  the  petali.  itruked  with  rich  Tiolet. 

ifaidivattia  mua  (Bir  Trerar  I^wience),— An  extreme];  floiifeiDni  Odontoglotmm  rlrgam  (Ur.  £.  Wilfon,  nrdener  to  H.  M.  Pollett, 

■peciea,  a  email  plant  in  a  60-eize  pot  baTing  aixCcen  flowen.    The  E«i.,  Femside,  Bickiej).— A.  fice  Orchid,  with  bnnchiiiR  apikea.    The 

sepals  are  verf  narrow,  the  upper  one  bemg  quite  Glifoim.    The  flower  ■omewhat  like  a  luie  0.  cirrboaDm:   the  aepila  and  petals 

leavee,  too,  are  tobj  pnrple.  the  tube  heins  reddish,  sarrow,  waved,  nearlj  white  ground,  heavily  blotched  with  chocolate. 

Colax  jugonu  punclala  (WooUordJ. — Sepals  and  petals  white,  a  lew  Auricula  Ermtr  (Ihit  uid  the  [ollowing  were  ahowa  hj  tii.  0. 


Ftg,  SO.—lBis  tBEBICA  (B«  pige  se«). 

Turner,  8longh)j— A  shaded  Alpins,  bright  crimson,  gold  centre,  fins  AzaTta  Barm  If.  6t  SothtchUd  (Turner).— The  (ante  u  Heatr*. 

pip  and  trass.    Dr.  Dorau.— Alpine,  black  hodv  colour,  gold  centre,  Ttilcb's  plant. 

Terr  handsome.    A.  Uoyd.—A.  shaded  Alpine,  deep  cnmson,  broad  Azalea  Pi-meeu  Louiit  (Turner).— A  donljle  form,  with  large  salmon- 

(Told  centre,  Tery  large  pip.    Rtb  Roy. — A  handsome  shaded  Alpine,  pink  flowers  ;  Terr  free. 

dark  crimson,  pale  gold  centre.     Sofiurtr.—A^  shaded  Alpine,  claret  AiaUa  Comit  de  Chambard  (Tnmer).— Smiilar  to  the  preooding  in 

crimson,  light  mar(^,  good  gold  centre.    Auplcndefu.— A  bcautifnl  form,  siie,  and  colour,  bnt  single. 

shaded  Alpine,   warm    porpUib-criluon,  light    oentre,    bold    largs  Meliolrone  Saanley  Giant  (Canni 

Qoirer.  ot  purple  lowers  nearly  a  toot  in 
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Auricula  Jklicaia  (Dean).'--A  peculiar  form  of  the  common  Anricula 
with  large  double  yellowish  flowers. 

MimuJut  mosehatut  grand^rut  (Deaii).~A  dwar£  form,  with  large 
yellow  flowers  and  compact  in  habit. 

Mimuhtt  ffotfin'Sose  (Dean). —Flowers  rery  large,  of  an  orange 
bronzy  colour. 

Afimulut  fnoickahit  rubra  (Dean).— Very  dwarf,  the  flowers  of  a 
bronzy  brown  colour,  small,  and  abundant. 

BCIEKTIFIO  COMMITTEB.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.O.S.I.,  in  the  chair. 

Finu$  Aordmanniana  Diieased. — Mr.  MacLacblan  ga7e  his  report  on 
the  specimen  sent  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Noble,  and  considered  the 
Insect  to  be  CJhremes  cortlcalis  in  a  young  state,  but  he  required  to 
see  the  winged  form  before  speaking  positively.  He  recommended 
the  means  used  in  America  for  destroying  the  "  Orange  scale,"  Ac 
The  most  eflPectiye  appears  to  be  an  emulsion,  of  which  the  recipe  is 
as  follows  -.--Two  parts  of  refined  kerosine  and  one  part  of  sour  cow's 
milk.  Apply  as  spray  by  means  of  a  force  pump.  It  must  be  uped 
*i  ^"£f  ^^*'®  *^®  oi^  ^'^d  milk  are  intimately  muted.  Or  a  solution 
of  1  B>.  of  whale-oil  soap  with  one  gallon  of  water.  Apply  as  spray 
while  hot,  because  it  solidifies  on  cooling.  Mr.  Noble  sent  a  bough 
which  had  been  treated  as  above.  It  cerUinly  had  done  no  damage 
to  the  tree,  but  Mr.  MacLachlan  could  not  say  for  certain  whether 
the  eggs  had  been  killed,  and  recommended  a  second  application  as 
soon  as  a  new  brood  appeared. 

Orange  Cfeocus.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  showed  specimens  with  a  letter 
tT^"  u  /;.•  ?'  ®'  •'^«°™»'i  o^  the  Botanic  Gardens,  George  Town. 
Bntish  Guiana,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  best  method  of 
dtstroymg  the  pest.    It  was  referred  to  Mr.  MacLachlan  for  report. 

Prtmulat,—'Dr.  Ho^  observed  that  he  had  raised  the  English 
Ox  lip  from  seed,  and  it  had  come  perfectly  true.  He  also  raised  a 
seedling  of  the  Bardfield  Oxlip.  This,  however,  developed  into  a 
Polyanthus  of  a  dull  red  colour,  with  all  the  characteristic  form  of 
the  English  Ozlip.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  a  yellow  Polyanthus 
of  a  novel  tint,  having  a  greenish  centre. 

fxilirion$.—Mr.  £1  wcs  exhibited  sprars  of  three  £pecies— montanum, 
Ledebourianum,  and  tartaricnm,  which  under  cultivation  appear  to 
be  very  nearly  identical. 

Tultpa  undulati/olia.—Ue  exhibited  a  cultivated  specimen  to  show 
how  It  luid  changed  from  the  wild  state  as  it  occurs  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  wild  form  has  the  edge  of  the  leaf  closely  crimped.  The  leaf  is 
linear,  and  the  flowers  one-third  the  size  of  the  cultivated  plant, 
^  5^?^,    .  ^^'  shown  was  broad  and  had  a  waved  margin  only. 

Frt^WAirtet.— He  also  exhibited  flowers  from  the  supposed  ppecies 
pyrenaica,  lycica,  oranensis.  and  lusitanica,  with  a  small  dark- 
^loured  as  well  as  a  yellowish-ercen-flowered  seedling.  All  these 
Mr.  Elwes  is  inclined  to  think  identical,  though  F.  bithynica  with 
green  flowers  and  four  large  bracts  seem  very  distinct.  The  question 
was  raised  whether  the  above  could  not  be  the  result  of  hybridisation. 
Mr.  Elwes  remarked  that  Lilies  were  very  difficult  to  hybridise,  and 
he  thence  inferred  that  Fritillaries  would  be  similar.  Hybrid  Lilies 
always  died  out  very  soon. 

T  ^  ^y*'uf.  — Professor  M.  Foster  exhibited  a  hybrid  between 
L  Balchana  and  L  Cengialti,  with  probably  some  of  I.  pallida  in  it. 
The  former  has  purple  and  veined  flowers,  pallida  being  sky  blue. 
Ihis  nybnd  had  the  foliage,  scape,  and  spathe  of  Balchana,  but  the 
stamens  of  pallida  ;  while  the  flower  was  much  larger  than  is  Balchana. 
^•I®°?r  ^^^  ^®  ^^'^^  difficulty  of  Irises  setting  seed  unless 
artifiaaUy  crossed.  Bees  appear  to  be  very  ineffectual  agents. 
Air.  Elwes  remarked  that  lowness  of  temparature  had  oft^n  much  to 
do  with  the  setting  of  seed,  especially  in  the  case  with  Tulips,  and 
observed  that  they  did  so  with  greater  freedom  in  the  Mediterranean 
regions  than  with  us.  This  was  corroborated  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
who  remarked  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  planU  at  Kew  seeded 
well  as  compared  with  the  great  number  grown.  Dr.  Hogg  remarked 
that  florists  grow  a  great  many  whole-coloured  Tulips  as  **  breeders," 
and  wait.  It  may  be  ten  years,  before  they  "break:"  and  that  con- 
versely, it  vwiegated  Tulips  are  not  taken  up,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Botamc  Garden  at  Hull,  they  revert  to  self  or  whole  colours.  Mr. 
Henslow  remarked  that  the  facility  of  raising  seed  from  wholc- 
colonred  flowers  was  co-related  with  the  fact  that  such  (as  Darwin 
had  shown  with  Mimnlus  and  Carnations)  are  much  better  able  to 
fertilise  themselves.  With  reference  to  variation  of  colour.  Dr. 
MasteiB  observed  that  a  plant  of  the  common  Wood  Anemone  trans- 
planted to  a  garden  has  now  turned  blue.  Mr.  Elwes  obserred  that 
at  Bangor  four  colours  occur  in  the  same  wood. 

Liliwn  7*AomjMoi»tantim.— Mr.  G.F.Wilson  brought  a  cut  spray. 
The  plant  has  ten  spikes,  the  main  one  having  thirty-five  flowers 
upon  It  This  IS  very  difficult  to  blossom  unless  the  bulbils  are 
removed  from  it. 

The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  delivered  a  lecture  on  Nardasnses,  but  notes 
on  this  we  are  compelled  to  reserre  until  next  issue. 

BVBNING  MEBTINa. 
Th«  first  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  their  friends,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Linnsean  Society  at  Burlington  House,  was  in  all 
respects  a  great  and  gratifying  success.  One  of  the  rooms  contained 
many  small  but  extremeljr  beautiful  collections  of  plants  and  cut 
flowen,  the  former  comprising  several  rarities  from  the  nursery  of 
Messrs  Veitch  4  Sons  at  Chelsea,  and  a  most  interesting  variety 
from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  by  Mr.  Lynch ;  the  flowen 
includmif  nch  boxes  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Lee,  Downside,  Leatherhead, 


and  splendid  assortments  of  Rhododendrons  from  Kr.  J.  H.  Mangles, 
Valewood,  Haslemere,  Mr.  C.  M.  Major,  Cromwell  House,  CroTdon, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boseawen.  Mr.  Mangles  contributed 
many  of  his  striking  hybrids  ;  and  Mr.  Major  had,  amongst  others,  a 
magnificent  truss  of  tne  grand  R.  Nuttalii  with  seven  large  and 
handsome  flowers.  Mr.  Barr  exhibited  his  collection  of  Narcissus 
in  the  familiar  blacking-bottles,  the  latter  attracting  ouite  as  much 
notice  as  the  former.  Mr.  E.  G.  Loder,  Floore,  Weedon,  Northampton, 
exhibited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  flowers  of  rare  hardy  plants, 
comprising  several  dozen  species  and  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Ipswich^  sent  flowers  of  Heterostoma  lobelioides  and  Narcissus  bi- 
color  primulinus ;  and  a  tasteful  group  of  plants  was  shown  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  This  small 
exhibition,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  meeting  in  the  lecture 
hall,  whicn  was  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  one,  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Ix>rd  Aberdare,  and 
the  papers  of  Professor  Foster  and  Mr.  Loder,  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Baker,  and  othen 
being  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  much  applauded.  Lord 
Aberdare,  after  thanking  the  Linnsoan  Society  for  their  generosity  in 
granting  the  use  of  the  rooms,  referred  to  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  its  difficulties,  position,  and  prospects. 
While  he  was  fully  conscious  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  (the  trustees  of  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington)  would 
grant  the  Society  all  possible  facilities  for  holding  their  meetmgs 
and  shows,  it  was  impossible  to  say  to  what  purposes  the  gardens 
would  be  devoted  after  the  close  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  now 


being  made  towards  restoring 
the  Society.  Towards  this  end  his  lordship  thought  the  meetings  now 
being  inaugurated  will  contribute  greatly,  and  he  trusted  that  so  satis- 
factory a  commencement  would  lead  to  a  successful  continuance. 
He  then  called  upon  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  Shelford,  Cambridge,  to 
read  his  paper  on  Iris  susiana. 

Dr.  Foster  commenced  with  a  brief  history  of  the  species  as  men- 
tioned by  Closius,  Parkinson,  and  others,  referred  to  its  geographical 
distribution,  and  commented  on  the  singular  and  striking  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  He  resetted  that  flowers  of  the  tme  species  could  not 
be  obtained  for  exhibition  so  early,  but  he  showed  flowers  of  L  iberica 
with  several  varieties,  which  is  closely  allied  to  I.  susiana,  and  served 
to  illustrate  the  distinguishing  cluiracters  of  this  group.  Before 
proceeding  to  that,  however,  he  described  at  length  the  structure  of 
an  Iris  flower,  and  clearly  depicted  the  difference  between  the  hairs 
on  the  falls  or  the  beard^  Inses  and  those  in  the  falls  of  the  group 
in  which  I.  susiana  is  included.  The  former,  he  showed,  were 
t^ggreg&ted  in  the  centre  of  the  falls,  and  when  examined  under 
the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  be  plain  and  unbranched,  while 
on  the  falls  of  the  latter  the  hairs  are  scattered  and  famished 
with  minute  projections.  What  purpose  these  served  he  could 
not  state,  but  that  they  have  an  object  there  is  little  doubt,  and  pro- 
bably connected  in  some  way  with  the  exclusion  of  insects,  such  as 
ants,  that  would  not  assist  in  the  fertilisation  of  the  flower,  and  per- 
haps prove  injurious.  Several  rare  allied  species  from  Turkestan,  the 
borders  of  Persia,  and  other  districts  of  Asia,  were  described  and 
illustrated  bjr  coloured  drawings  executed  by  Mrs.  Foster.  The 
species  so  noticed  included  I.  Saari,  I.  paradoxa,  I.  acutiloba,  L  Hey- 
landiana,  and  I.  Koroikowi,  which  is  considered  by  Dr.  Regel  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  group.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Foster  briefly 
detailed  the  culture  needed  by  these  Irises,  an  essential  point  being 
the  thorough  maturation  of  the  plants  during  summer,  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  covering  them  with  frames  at  that  season,  ex- 
posing them  fully  to  the  sun,  and  withholding  water  for  two  or  three 
months,  removing  the  frames  in  September  to  submit  the  plants  to 
the  rigour  of  the  winter.  This  would  be  an  approximation  to  the 
climatic  conditions*  which  prevailed  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
found,  and  it  is  only  by  attention  to  these  matters  that  success  can 
be  expected.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  ^  Joseph  Hooker 
remarked  that  he  never  heard  a  more  lucid  and  interesting  scientific 
discourse  before  any  Society  in  Europe,  and  he  complimented  Dr. 
Foster  highly  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  subject. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Kew  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
rare  species  named  above  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Elwes  observed  that  he  had  grown  most  of  them,  but  they  had  all 
died,  and  he  had  experienced  much  difficulty  in  the  cnltiration  of  the 
group  generally.  [We  reproduce  on  page  886  a  figure  admirably 
representing  Iris  iberica,  as  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  fkom  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  genus  published  two  or  three  years  ago  in  this 
Joamal.1 

Mr.  E.  G.  Loder  then  read  his  paper  upon  hardy  Cacti,  briefiy  com- 
menting npon  the  characters  of  the  order  Cactacess  in  comparison 
with  the  Crassulacess  and  allied  families  which  may  be  considered 
as  their  representatives  in  Europe.  The  variation  in  form,  as  shown 
by  the  columnar  Cereus,  the  globular  Echinocactus  and  Melocactos, 
and  the  flat  Opuntias,  were  illustrated  by  coloured  plates  of  typical 
species.  Attention  was  then  given  to  the  forms  which  came  under 
the  denomination  «  hardy  Cacti,"  many  of  which  are  found  in  North 
America,  Mexico,  and  on  the  Andes  of  South  America,  sometimeB 
in  districts  where  the  temperature  falls  to  12^  or  eren  20^  below  zero, 
so  that  they  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  proye  hardy  here, 
though  they  receive  less  son  heat  in  the  summer.    The  latter  point 
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was  the  chief  difficnlt^  in  their  cnltnre,  and  most  of  them  are  bene- 
fited hj  being  placed  in  a  frame  to  make  their  growth,  though  such 
well-known  bnt  beantifnl  species  as  Opnntia  Rannesqniana  succeeded 
well  in  borders  on  rockeries  without  anj  special  attention.  Walking 
sticks  made  from  Opuntia  arborescens  were  exhibited  and  attracted 
much  attention,  the  woodj  fibre  being  yery  hard  and  curiously 
interlaced. 

Dr.  Foster  read  a  communication  from  Herr  Max  Leichltin  of 
Baden-Baden  upon  some  rare  hardy  plants  growing  in  his  garden 
there.  One  of  tnese  mentioned  as  possessing  especial  interest  was  a 
red  Aubrietia,  wbich  had  been  obtained  from  seed  of  the  common 
blue  forms. 

Dr.  Robert  Hogg  exhibited  a  number  of  Apples  received  from 
Australia,  and  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  a 
supply  from  that  country,  if  possible,  as  that  would  prolong  the 
Apple  season  until  the  home  produce  was  in  the  market,  thus 
furnishing  a  continuous  supply  throughout  the  year.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Neilson,  Curator  of  the  Horticultural  Ghirdens,  Mel- 
bourne, which  is  printed  on  page  875.  The  Apples  were  very  fine, 
solid,  and  of  p^ood  flayonr,  and  were  much  admirea  by  those  present. 

In  adjournmg  the  meeting  until  the  12th  of  June,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Gk)ldring*s  paper  on  Cypripediums  will  be  read,  Lord  Aberdafe 
observed  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  meeting, 
with  which  the  majority  of  his  hearers  fully  concurred.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who 
commented  upon  the  importance  of  attention  to  scientific  matters 
when  steadily  and  perseveringly  pursued,  and  he  could  only  regard 
the  meeting  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Dr.  Hogg,  and  carried  unanimously. 


ALPINE  SPOILa 


It  is  the  fashion  for  the  many  who  can  afford  it  to  leave  the 
tovm  for  a  season  in  order  to  enjoy  a  change  at  the  seaside,  in  the 
country,  or  perchance  climb  the  Scottish  Bens  or  the  Swiss  AlpSi 
That  much  physical  benefit  is  the  outcome  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe,  bnt  ^at  ntter  weariness  is  all  that  laige  numbers  ever 
experience  we  know.  Often  have  I  seen  Londoners  and  Qlas- 
gowegians  making  the  tour  of  the  Western  Highlands  (in  one  or 
other  of  the  magnificent  steamers  that  plough  their  way  among 
the  lonely  islands  of  the  Hebrides  and  past  the  gorgeous  scenery 
of  the  mainland),  lying  on  their  backs  m  the  bright  sunlight,  en- 
joying the  sweet  pure  air  and — a  yellow-backed  novel.  And  as 
often  have  we  seen  them  on  land  trifling  instead  of  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  glorious  scenery — ^instead  of  eagerly  climbing  the 
ateep  crags  and  gathering  limb  power,  lung  power,  and  head 
power  ;  gathering  geological  or  botanical  specimens  to  take  back 
for  wint^  study,  the  enrichment  and  adornment  of  cabinets  and 
herbariums  at  home,  and  as  reminders  of  the  enchanting  tours, 
exhilarating  climbing,  and  the  intoxicating  pleasure  that  came 
too  quickly  to  a  close  if  they  did  bring  ruddy  cheeks  and  a  huge 
stock  of  health  along  with  them. 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  sight  of  a  liitle  "  Flora 
Alpina,''  kindly  sent  me  by  a  lady  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  long 
sickness.  Books  I  love,  but  even  my  favourite  authors  had  lost 
some  of  their  charm.  Not  so  the  flowers  ;  these  were  as  fresh  and 
pleasurable  as  ever,  and  the  little  glass  by  the  bedside  never  grew 
charmless.  But  when  the  dried  Alpines  were  given  us  with  beau* 
tif  ul  tiny  specimens,  tiie  names  of  which  1  had  long  been  ac« 
quainted  with  but  had  never  seen,  how  we  did  wii^  that  those 
who  spend  autumn  in  the  county  would  only  study  botany  just 
in  a  littie  way,  helped  by  cheery  popular  books  1  It  is  eminently 
a  lady*s  pursuit,  but  gentlemen,  too^  may  take  to  it  with  advan- 
tage. Indeed,  among  the  Alps,  or  up  among  the  Welsh  or  Scottish 
hills,  the  ladies  must  often  suffer  regret  at  being  obliged  to  return 
without  a  coveted  beauty,  simply  because  no  bold  cavalier  was  by 
to  climb  the  steep  and  secure  the  prise. 

And  then  the  chatting  and  story-telling  at  night  when  the 
specimens  are  being  placed  between  the  sheets  of  bibulous  paper 
that  is  used  for  desiccating  tfaem  into  mummies,  the  searching  for 
the  correct  names,  and  finiUly  the  mounting,  naming,  and  arranging 
of  them—perhaps  on  some  stormy  day-niiffords  a  delight  known 
only  to  those  who  have  experienced  it.  Then  when  the  long 
nights  of  winter  come  round,  and  botanically-inclined  friends  axe 
our  visitors,  no  treasure  we  possess  will  afford  half  the  pleasure  as 
will  the  turning  over  leaf  after  leaf  of  our  summer  spoils  to  while 
away  the  hours.  Depend  upon  it,  employment  alone  secures 
happiness,  and  of  all  the  employments  calculated  to  make  happy, 
to  elevate,  to  expand  the  mind,  and  to  benefit  the  physical  man, 
botany  stiinds  first. 

Bnt  let  us  peep  into  this  little  "  Flora  Alpina  "  and  see  what  its 
contents  are,  and  find  the  joy  of  being  introduced  to  plants  of 
which  fame  has  spoken  so  loudly.  The  first  that  comes  to  hand  is 
the  half-golden  halt  sulphnr-ooloured  Anemone  sulphurea,  so 
beautif  nlljyr  preserved  as  to  prove  that  the  lady  tvhose  gentle  hand 
plucked  it  from  its  mountain  side  was  no  novice  at  drying 


specimens.  The  next  is  Anemone  yemalis,  not  particularly 
beautiful  in  any  way,  but  easily  recognised  by  its  woolly  hirsute 
flowers  and  leaves  not  at  all  unlike  our  own  Wood  Anemone, 
which  is  not  the  least  lovely  among  its  compeers. 

After  the  Anemones  are  two  or  three  Buttercups  with  beautiful 
golden  cups  and  exquisitely  cut  leaves,  not  prettier  than  their 
near  relations,  the  Buttercups  of  our  own  meadows.  The  first  is 
Ranunculus  glacialis,  evidently  a  water  plant,  and  possibly  re- 
placing in  glacier  brooks  and  pools  the  Marsh  Marigold 

"Which  shlneB  like  Are 
In  the  swamps  and  hollows  grey 

here  at  home  ;  only  it  is  a  tiny  beauty  compared  with  its  bigger 
brother.  Not  greatly  different,  but  smaller,  is  the  B.  alpestris  ; 
and  here  is  a  specimen,  stUl  retaining  much  of  its  natural  hues,  of 
the  heavenly  blue  Aquilegia  alpina— beautiful  even  in  death. 

To  name  all  the  beauties  in  the  box  might  prove  wearisome, 
but  we  cannot  pass  by  those  deep  blue  gems  of  the  alpine  flora, 
Gentiana  bavarica,  G.  vema,  ana  the  common  G.  acaulis.  And 
we  must  at  least  name,  if  we  cannot  stop  to  describe,  those  neat 
little  plants  of  the  great  Pea  order,  Trifolium  alpinum,  the  near 
relation  of  our  Bog  Bean,  Oxytropis  campestris,  with  its  little 
ycmow  Lotus-like  h^ ;  O.  montana,  similar  but  blue  ;  Hedysaium 
obscurum.  Tare-like  but  small,  and  Phaca  astragalina,  much  in 
the  same  way,  with  flowers  yellow  tipped  with  blue,  and  very 
small  indeed  ;  also  Viola  calcarata,  so  like  our  own  wild  Hearts- 
ease, but,  like  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  box,  smaller  than 
its  British  representative. 

Eloydea  serotina  is  worth  naming  for  its  Grass-like  elegance 
and  its  neat  yellow  blooms,  and  Thlaspi  rotnndifolia  for  its  lilac- 
purple  heads  of  bloom,  not  greatly  differing  from  the  Cuckoo 
Flowers  tiiat  so  greatly  delight  our  own  country  lads  and  lasses 
in  May.  Sweetest,  ana  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all,  is  a  wee 
plant  with  the  golden  flowers  of  Primula  Auricula,  for  here  we 
have  the  parent  of  those  loveliest  of  garden  flowers  that  haye  for 
generations — ^nay,  centuries — gladdened  the  hearts  of  florists  all 
over  England  and  Scotland,  and  are  now  more  lovely  than  ever. 

Like  many  of  the  plants  from  the  Alps,  Achillea  nana  boasts 
beautifully  cut  silvery  leaves,  and  is  altogether  an  elegant  little 
thing.  Pedicularis  versicolor  has  just  the  flowers  of  a  Dead 
Kettle,  and  leaves  which  in  their  dried  state  might  well  be  xnis- 
taken  for  fronds  of  some  small  Asplenium.  The  little— everything 
is  on  a  small  scale — ^Rhododendron  ferrugineum  has  the  unmis- 
takeable  Bhododendron  head  of  flowers.  Judging  from  its  leaves 
we  should  have  pronounced  it  an  Azalea.  Evidently  it  is  near 
the  borderland  that  divides  Bhododendron  from  Azalea,  if  there 
is  indeed  a  borderland  at  all. 

Geum  montanum  is  just  our  own  Geum  of  the  roadside  without 
in  this  case,  which  is  strange,  the  silvery  foliage  which  giyee  one- 
half  its  charm.  Gnaphalium  dioicum  is  a  sweet  silvery  plant 
4  inches  high,  with  a  head  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink  colour.  Last 
is  its  near  relation  G.  leontopodinm,  the  far-famed  Edelweiss,  and 
a  neat  little  unique  b^aty  it  is. 

In  looking  over  these,  and  indeed  all  collections  of  plants,  the 
wonderful  relations  of  species  to  species,  of  genus  to  genus,  and 
order  to  order,  strikes  us  so  forcibly  that,  though  we  may  push 
our  studies  indefinitely,  a  point  comes  at  which  we  are  forced  to 
stand  still.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  order  from  order,  and 
even  species  from  spedes,  and  when  our  researches  have  reached 
this  point  we  are  like  the  astronomer.  We  flnd  that  our  specu- 
lations lead  us  where  we  cannot  follow,  that  our  minds  are  finite 
and  the  object  we  are  studying  infinite,  and  there  still  remain 
secrets  behind  the  yeil.— Sikole-hakded. 


NEWCASTLE  SPRING  SHOW. 

Thb  aboye  Show  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  and  Oom  Exchange, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  2nd  and  8rd  inst.  The  date  was  a  month 
later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  Society  not  being  able  to  procure  the 
Town  Hall  earlier  in  the  season,  and  consequently  the  entries  were 
not  so  numerous  as  at  previous  exhibitions,  but  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  was  in  every  respect  good.  The  fiowering  plants  and  Auri- 
culas were  better  than  in  past  years.  The  Hyacinths  were  both 
numerous  and  good,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  retarded 
very  much  by  shading.  Appended  we  give  the  list  of  the  prize- 
winners acooraing  to  schedule,  commencing  with  the  division  <*  open 
to  all." 

STOYB  AKB  OBBENHOUSB  PLANTS. 

In  the  class  for  four  dissimilar  plants  four  prizes  were  offered  and 
five  collections  staged.  Mr.  NeU  Black,  nrdener  to  Mrs.  Pease,  South 
End,  Darlington,  was  deservedly  first  with  a  superior  quartette,  con- 
sisting of  a  finely  coloured  Bongainvillea  glabra,  Anthurium  Schertseri- 
auum,  Clerodendron  Balf onrianum,  and  Y  anda  suavia ;  the  latter  was 
a  magnificent  specimen,  containing  sixteen  spikes  averaging  thirteen 
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flowers  each — ^ondoubtedlr  the  premier  plant  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr. 
Koble,  gardener  to  Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Darlington,  was 
second  with  a  good  Tetratheca  hirsnta,  Erica  YictorisB,  Ghenetyllis 
tulipifera,  and  a  Clerodendron  Balfoarianum.  Mr.  Methven,  gardener 
to  E.  Large,  Esq.,  Heathfield  Honse,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead,  was  third, 
staging  good  specimens  of  Ghorozema  oordata  and  Erica  affinis.  Mr. 
Watson,  Tanfield,  was  the  remaining  prizetaker. 

Azaleas. — Mr.  Methren  was  first  in  the  class  for  four  plants  with 
fresh-flowered  specimens,  trained  as  even  pyramids,  Mr.  Neil  Black 
secaring  the  second  prize.  Deutzia  were  very  good,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
nurseryman,  Elswick  Road,  Newcastle,  being  first,  and  Mr.  Methren 
second.  Gknistas  and  Bpirssas  were  also  remarkably  well  shown,  as 
was  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Watson,  followed  by  Mr.  Armstrong, 
securing  the  prizes.  Cyclamens  were  excellent,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
placed  first  with  plants  aTerasing  thirty-four  flowers  each.  Primulas, 
as  might  be  ezMcted,  had  lost  their  freshness ;  Mr.  Noble  secured 
the  first  prize ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Thompson,  gardener  to  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  Wol- 
sington,  being  first  for  hardy  Pnmulas.  The  table  decorative  plants 
were  graceful,  and  suitable  for  their  purpose,  Mr.  Whitiuff,  gardener 
to  E.  Walker,  Esq.,  Shot  Tower,  Newcastle,  being  first  with  elegant 
plants  Aralia  gracillima,  Fandanus  Yeitchii.  and  Croton  pictns  being 
amongst  the  best    Mr.  Noble  followed  in  this  class. 

AUmcULAS. 
These  were  a  decided  feature  of  the  Sho^r.  Mr.  Pohlman,  Par- 
kinson's Lane,  was  the  principal  winner  in  all  classes.  For  tweWo 
Auriculas,  not  lees  than  nine  rarieties,  Alpines  excluded,  this 
exhibitor  was  first  Amongst  his  flowers  were  Simonite's  Mrs. 
Douglas,  with  seven  fine  pips ;  Kayes'  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  six 
pips ;  George  Lightbody,  six  pips  ;  and  Bead's  Acme,  seven  pipe. 
These  were  much  admired  by  the  northern  growers,  especially  Mrs. 
Doufflas,  which  was  so  fine  a  colour.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Hay,  Shilling- 
worth  Colliery,  was  second  with  C.  J.  Perry,  nine  pips  ;  Ann  Smith, 
Beauty,  and  Lancashire  Hero.  Mr.  Adams,  Swal well,  third  with 
Btapleford  Hero  and  Charles  Perry,  being  very  good.  For  six  dis- 
similar Mr.  Pohlman  was  first  with  Garibaldi,  eight  pips:  Regular, 
Ashworth,  and  George  Lightbody,  six  pips ;  and  Col.  Talbot,  eight 
pips.  This,  too,  was  quite  a  superior  stand.  Mr.  Thomas  Hay  and  Mr. 
Adams  were  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  preceding  case.  For  four 
dissimilar  Mr.  Thomas  Hay  was  first  and  Mr.  Pohlman  second.  For 
two  dissimilar,  one  green-edged,  one  grey-edeed,  one  white-edged, 
Mr.  Pohlman  again  took  premier  place  in  each  class.  For  one  self 
Mr.  Thomas  Hay  was  first,  as  well  as  for  twelve  Alpines,  Mr.  Adams 
being  second.  For  six  Polyanthuses,  gold-laced,  not  less  than  four 
varieties.  Mr.  M.  Stubbe,  Front  Street.  Winlaton,  was  first  with 
Queen  of  the  Tyne.  For  one  gold-laced  flower  Mr.  M.  Btubbs  was 
also  first  with  George  the  Fourth.  For  six  Polyanthuses  other  than 
gold-laced  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson  was  first 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

For  twenty-four  Hyacinths  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  nurseryman,  New- 
castle, was  first,  Blondin,  La  Grandesse,  King  of  the  Blues,  and  Yon 
Schiller  having  the  best  spikes.  These  were  very  fine,  even,  and  not 
drawn.  Mr.  Dewar,  nurseryman.  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Nairn, 
Newcastle,  were  second  and  third,  Ida,Fabiola,  Gertrude,  and  Emme- 
line  being  verv  fine;  the  spikes  and  the  foliage  of  Mr.  Dewar's 
plants  being  admirably  balanced.  There  were  five  competitors.  For 
twelve  Hyacinths  Mr.  Watson  was  again  in  the  premier  position 
the  fine  plants,  we  are  informed,  being  grown  in  Taylor's  moss  litter 
manure ;  also  for  twelve  Tulips,  which  were  excellent.  For  six  double 
Tulips  Mr.  Chas.  Hockey  was  first  with  Toumesol,  Rex  Rubrorum, 
La  Candeur,  Imperator  Rubromm,  Duke  of  York.  The  Tnlips  in  all 
classes  were  good. 

For  six  Polyanthus  Narcissuses  Mr.  Watson  was  first  with  good 
examples  of  Grand  Monarque,  Newton,  and  Gloria  Snperba. 

CUT  PLOWBBS  AND  TABLB  DBCOBATIONa 
For  twelve  bunches  of  Azalea  blooms  Mr.  John  Short,  gardener  to 
Arthur  Pease,  Esq^  M.P.,  Hummersknott,  Darlington,  was  first 
with  fine  blooms  of  Louise  de  Eerchove,  Comtesse  de  Flandres, 
Phoebus,  Comtesse  de  Beaufort,  Daphne^nd  Reine  de  Portugal ;  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  gardener  to  G.  Pease,  Esq.,  Woodside,  being  second  with 
fine  blooms.  For  twelve  Rose  blooms  Mr.  John  McSwinn,  gardener 
to  G.  W.  Rendell,  Esq^  Condercum  Honse,  was  first  with  twelve  fine 
Marshal  Niels.  Mr.  Thomas  Pattison,  Rose  Back,  West  Hartlepool, 
was  also  awarded  first  with  fine  blooms  of  President,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  others.  For  twelve  show  Pansies  Mr. 
Robert  Atkinson  was  first,  and  for  twelve  Fancy  Pansies  Mr.  Thomas 
Battensby,  Hagg  HilL 

Bouquets  and  Eperffnet.—Tbme  were  arranged  in  the  Town  Hall 
above  the  Com  Exchange  on  a  large  table  in  the  centra  of  the  room. 
In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  were  fourteen  epergnes,  flanked  on 
each  side  with  sixteen  bouquets,  which  gave  the  room  a  most  charm- 
ing appearance.  For  one  drawing-room  epergne  there  were  four 
entries.  Mr.  M.  D.  Thompson,  gardener^  Soutbill,  was  decidedly  first 
with  a  graceful  arran^ment,  consisting  m  the  top  tier  of  Dendrobinm 
nobile,  Cactuses,  and  Euphorbia  jacouinissflora ;  the  second  tier  con- 
sisted of  Clematises  light  and  blue,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum 
and  Tacsonia  Van  Yolxemi,  the  base  was  margined  with  Davallia 
Mooreana.  There  were  also  some  fine  spikes  of  Oncidinms  need 
judicioiisly,  but  the  great  charm  consisted  in  a  graceful  draping  of 


Lygodlnm  scandens.  Mr.  Webster,  The  Grange,  Monkwearmoutb, 
Sunderland,  was  S'jcond,  alsq  with  a  very  fine  epergne,  in  which 
Adiantum  gracillimum  was  used  with  much  effect  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Rutherford  followed  in  the  remaining  places.  For  one  bridaJ 
bouquet  there  were  several  entries.  Mr.  W.  R.  Armstrong  was  first 
with  an  unique  combination  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Eucharis,  Roses, 
and  Lilies,  all  gracefully  margined  with  Adiantum  gracillimum.  Mr. 
Robert  Pattinson,  St  Ann's  Hill  Nursery,  Carlisle,  was  second  ;  and 
the  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  a  hand  bouquet,  which  comprised 
Gardenias,  Dendrobiums.  Deutzias,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  tastefully 
arranged;  Mr.  Rutherford  followed.  Buttonhole  bouquets  were 
largely  represented. 

OLiSSBS  OFBN  TO  ALL  BXCEPT  NUBSEBYMBN. 

For  two  Azaleas  Mr.  M.  D.  Thompson,  South  Hill,  was  first  with 
fine  specimens  of  Duo  de  Nassau  and  Leopold  I.,  Mr.  Methven 
followed  with  Princess  Alfred  and  Gladstoni,  both  good.  Acacias. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  Deutzias,  Genistas,  and  Cinerarias  were  also  well 
shown.  Mr.  Methven  was  the  principal  prizetaker.  Mr.  Noble 
exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  Mignonette  plants  profusely 
flowered.  Mr.  Larke,  gardener  to  Rav.  R.  &  Wheeler,  Whitby 
Vicarage,  also  contributed  well  in  this  section.  For  twelve  Hyacinths 
Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Thomas  Barnes,  Esq.,  Whitburn,  was  first 
with  good  examples.  Tnlips.  single  and  double,  and  Polyanthus  were 
also  well  represented.  Mr.  Rutherford  took  first  for  an  epergne,  in 
which  Azaleas,  Hyacinths,  Gloxinias,  and  other  spring  flowers  were 
used  with  much  effect  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  a  hand 
bouquet. 

Not  for  competition  were  stands  of  plants,  consis^inf  of  greenhouse- 
flowering,  alpine,  and  hardy  Coniferse  from  Messrs.  W.  R.  Armstrong, 
nurservman,  Newcastle ;  W.  J.  Watson,  nurseryman,  Fenham  ;  and 
W.  Fell  A  Co.,  nurseryman,  Hexham,  which  enhanced  the  appearance 
of  the  Show  very  much. ' 

The  Committee,  Secretary,  and  patrons  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  the  Society's  exhibitions^  which  are  improving  the 
horticulture  of  the  district  and  commandmg  more  attention  year  by 
year. 

NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 

Thb  eevere  frosts  in  March  nipped  the  more  forward  of  the 
trusses  on  our  plants  ;  bnt  an  advantage  resulted  even  from  that, 
as  later  trusses  have  been  produced  and  the  season  of  flowering 
extended  in  consequence.  I  think  as  a  role  the  quality  of  the 
bloom  has  been  better  this  season.  Some  varieties,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  improve ;  snch,  for  example,  are  LoVelj 
Ann,  Dr.  Homer,  Headly*B  George  Lightbody,  Taylor's  Gloiy, 
Smith's  Ne  Pins  Ultra,  Robert  Trail,  Sykes*  Complete,  Lancashire 
Hero,  and  Trne  Briton.  Mrs.  Campbell  is  for  the  first  time,  after 
four  years  growing,  very  good  with  me.  Colonel  Cbampneys  is 
not  so  refinwl  as  lut  year,  though  on  several  trusses  over  twentj 
pips  developed.  Meteor  Flag,  Lord  of  Lome,  Garibaldi,  Vulcan, 
and  Charles  J.  Perry  also  threw  up  enormous  trusses.  Formosa 
has  been  fine,  and  uiongh  small  is  veiy  pretty.  Trail's  Beauty 
has  been  very  good,  though  with  me  it  never  developes  a  white 
edge. 

We  have  several  docens  of  plants  in  2 J-inch  pots,  ofEsets  of  last 
summer.  These  are  strong,  and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  We  shall 
take  an  earl^  opportunity  of  shifting  them  into  4-inch  pots  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  ball  in  the  process.  From  these 
plants  we  are  well  assured  of  obtaining  good  trusses  next  season. 
Some  of  the  strongest  plants  in  larger  pots  will  also  be  shifted 
into  others  5  inches  in  diameter.  None  of  these  has  long  tap 
roots,  and  consequently  there  is  no  danger  of  harm  accming, 
though  they  stand  another  season  without  examination.  Some 
healthy  plants  in  6-inch  pots  will  not  be  touched  for  another 
season.  There  is  no  fear  of  their  suffering,  and  we  may  expect 
a  healthier  crop  of  offsets  than  if  they  were  shaken  ont  and  re- 
potted. From  a  few  plants  of  which  we  wish  to  increase  stock 
rapidly,  the  growing  point  has  been  taken  ont  with  a  sharp  knife. 
All  of  these  have  buds  just  showing,  so  that  we  have  a  good  hope 
of  an  increase  another  season. 

The  plants  which  are  to  be  repotted  will  be  attended  to  in  a 
few  weeks.  Even  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  what  are  appa- 
rently healthy  roots  we  cat  the  tap  root  well  back.  It  is  fonnd 
much  better  to  employ  a  smaller  pot  and  get  it  filled  with  young 
and  vigorous  feeders.    Low  potting  is  very  necessary  with  Uiese. 

As  to  the  question  of  soils  it  has  been  found  best  to  divide  the 
plants  into  two  sections,  the  one  comprising  vigorous-growing 
sorts,  and  the  other  those  that  are  weakly.  Most  of  the  selfs, 
with  the  grey-edged  varieties,  go  into  the  first  section,  with  snch 
strong-growing  white-edged  varieties  as  Wright's  Emma  and 
Lee's  Venus,  and  in  green  edges  Litton's  Imperator  and  Atlas ; 
while  in  the  other  section  we  group  the  great  majority  of  the 
green  and  white-edged  sorts,  with  a  few  of  the  other  clnwncs 
which  do  not  make  mnoh  growth.     For  the  Tigorons-giowing 
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kinds  the  compost  employed  is  the  same  as  we  use  for  Boses,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  Xyhrysanthemums.  It  is  composed  of  loam 
three  parts,  and  cow  manure,  dry  bat  fresh,  one  pirL  For  the 
weakly  growers  horse  droppiogs  are  snbstitnted  for  the  cow 
manure,  and  for  the  yery  weakly  kinds  a  little  coarse  sea  sand  is 
added.  We  pot  rather  firmly.  The  plants  are  placed  during  the 
summer  months  at  the  comer  of  two  tall  Holly  hedges,  the  one 
shading  from  the  sun  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  and  the  other 
during  the  afternoon.  As  to  watering,  they  get  water  just  when 
they  require  it,  as  we  give  water  to  any  other  plants.  Exoessiye 
dryness  will  kill  the  roots,  and  excessiye  wet  will  render  the  soil 
sour,  and  the  plant  will  succumb. 

Those  ofEsets  that  were  taken  of!  the  plants  in  February  aie 
now  placed  into  3-inch  pots,  and  the  stronger  plants  may  receiye 
another  shift  in  August  into  pots  a  size  larger.  Such  a  course  is, 
however,  advisable  only  when  the  plants  are  growing  very  fast, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  last  shift  will  be  made  the  most 
of  before  winter  sets  in.  The  offsets  taken  from  the  parent  plants 
just  now  are  most  easily  managed  pricked  out  into  boxes,  from 
which  they  may  be  potted  in  August,  or  left  till  spring  if  room  is 
limited.  I  see  a  few  gdod  collections  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  I  notice  many  growers  are  possessed  of  strange  fears  about 
their  pets.  In  one  I  saw  the  other  day  the  plants  were  beset  with 
oifsets,  their  owners  (not  long  commenced  cultivating  Auriculas) 
being  frightened  to  remove  any  lest  the  plants  might  suffer  in 
consequence.  Another  I  met  with  where  the  plants  were  allowed 
to  become  dust-dry  before  water  was  given.  Tet  another  had  the 
compost  thickly  sprinkled  with  charcoal,  and  the  base  of  the 
plant  standing  on  the  apex  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  soil — 
this  lest  the  plants  might  damp  off  should  water  toudi  them. 
One  grower  has  his  plants  exhibited  in  8-inch  pots  I— B.  P.  B. 


BOCHDALE  AUBICULA  SOCIETY. 

Oir  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the  first  Exhibition  of  this  re- 
organised Society  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall.  Theie  was  an  excel- 
lent assemblage  of  choice  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  and,  through 
the  kindness  of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  fine  display  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  of  Stakehill  had  a  grand 
collection  of  Azaleas  and  Bhododendrons  on  the  table  immediately  in 
front  of  the  platform.  The  Azaleas  were  the  best  varieties  of  the 
mollis  type,  and  the  Bhododendrons  the  sweet-scented  forms  raised 
bv  ICr.  iHivis  of  Ormskirk,  and  beautifully  flotrered.  Amongst  his 
plants  were  two  examples  of  the  double-flowering  Baspberry,  Bnbua 
rossBfoUus  var.  coronarius,  and  five  pans  of  the  Hoop-petticoat  Kar- 
dssQs,  which  were  splendid.  Hr.  Schofield  of  Buckley  Hall,  Mrs. 
King,  Sandfield,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lancashire  sent  good  collections  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  James  Hoisfall  of  Healey  Nurseries 
had  a  collection  of  Conifers,  and  in  addition  a  number  of  fossils: 
and  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  dk  Tait  exhibited  a  stand  of  cut 
Hyacinths,  for  all  of  which  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded.  The 
schedule  was  a  long  one,  and  the  dasses  were  well  filled.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows : — 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  the  prizes  were  won  by  Messrs.  W. 
Bolton,  Warrington,  and  H.  Wilson,  Halifax ;  for  four  by  Messrs. 
WUson,  Bolton,  and  Simonite,  Sheffield;  for  pairs  by  Messrs.  J. 
Fletcher,  Bagslate,  and  B.  Heya,  Norden ;  for  maiden  pairs  by  Messrs. 
Fletcher  and  Heys ;  for  four  Alpines  by  Messrs.  J.  Beswick,  Middle- 
ton :  Heys,  and  8.  Barlow,  Stakehill,  in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  Bolton  had  the  premier  green-edged  variety — Lancashire  Hero, 
the  other  prizetakers  bein^  Mr.  Simonite  first  with  the  same  variety, 
Mr.  Bolton  second  and  third ;  Messrs.  Barlow,  Wilson,  and  0.  M. 
Boyds,  Greenhill,  taking  the  remaining  prizes.  Mr.  Wilson  showed 
the  premier  erey-edged  variety->G^rge  Lightbody ;  Mr.  Wilson 
being  first  andf  second  with  Lancashire  Hero  and  Ajax.  Mr.  Bolton 
was  third  and  sixth,  and  Mr.  Barlow  fourth  and  fifth.  Mr.  Wilson 
also  had  the  premier  white-edge— Smiling  Beauty ;  he  was  first  with 
John  Waterston,  and  second  with  Acme.  Messrs.  Bolton,  Barlow, 
and  Hejs  secured  the  other  prizes.  Bingdove  was  the  premier  self 
shown  by  Mr.  Bolton,  who  was  also  first  with  Ellen  Lancaster,  and 
second  with  Mrs.  Douglas ;  Messrs.  Simonite,  Barlow,  Bolton,  and 
Boyds  followed  in  that  order. 

In  Alpines  Mr.  Beswick  showed  the  premier— Diadem,  Messrs. 
Heys  and  Beswick  taking  the  other  prises.  Polyanthuses  and  Fancy 
Auriculas  were  chiefly  shown  by  Messrs.  Beswick,  Fletcher,  Barlow, 
Heys,  Bolton,  and  Bojrds. 

Mr.  Boyds,  Greenhill,  was  awarded  a  certificate  for  a  beautiful 
assortment  of  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Myosotis.  A  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  to  a  fine  seedling  self  Auricula  from  Mr. 
Barlow,  and  similar  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  James  Hill,  Beform 
Street,  for  a  good  example  of  Aralia  elegantissima,  and  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Schofield  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Onoidium  tigrinum. 


) 


COLESHILL  HOUSE,  HIGHWOBTH. 

OccuFTiNO  an  elevated  position  in  an  extensive,  undulating, 
and  finely  timbered  park,  through  which  flows  the  winding  Gole^ 


is  Coleshill  House,  the  Berkshire  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Badnor. 
It  is  a  commodious  and  picturesque  building  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  built  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1650.  The  summit  of  the  roof  being 
flat  and  enclosed  by  an  ornamental  balustrade  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  regiment  of  the  Boyal  Berks  Volunteers  with 
standing  room,  the  huge  stone  chimneys  and  cupola  rising  from 
the  centre,  giving  to  the  whole  a  bold  yet  graceful  flnish.  From 
this  roof  extensive  and  delightful  views  of  North  Wilts,  Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  and  Berkshire  are  obtained. 

From  the  west-front  terrace  of  the  mansion  the  grounds  slope, 
first  with  a  sharp  declivity,  then  gradually,  to  the  river  Cole  (from 
which,  in  connection  with  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  Coles- 
hill  derives  its  name),  whence  the  ground  rises  in  the  direction  of 
Highworth  and  Sevenampton,  which,  together  with  the  castle-like 
homestead  of  Strathenborough  Farm  on  the  Coleshill  estate  and 
Squire  Hanbury's  mansion,  make  a  pretty  background  to  the 
western  side  of  our  picture. 

There  are  flve  entrance  lodges  to  the  park,  built  of  stone  and  of 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  numerous  excellent  cottages 
constituting  the  village  of  Coleshill,  and  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  employed  on  the  estate,  the  principal  ones  being 
from  Faringdon,  Shrivenham,  and  Highworth,  and  immediately 
inside  the  latter  entrance  an  avenue  of  fine  Limes  and  Chest- 
nuts leads  to  the  east  (carriage)  front  of  the  house.  A  detour  to  the 
li  ft  conducts  us  between  two  massive  and  elaborately  carved  stone 
piers  to  the  "  top  flower  garden  ** — as  calm  and  tranquil  a  spot  as 
could  be  desired,  and  in  which  are  some  fine  trees  and  Bhododen- 
drons, among  the  former  being  a  few  fine  English  Yews  and  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Taxodium  sempervirens  about  60  feet 
high,  having  a  stem  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  II  feet  in  circum- 
ference, while  that  of  the  branches,  which  sweep  the  velvety  turf, 
is  46  yards—a  truly  grand  tree  of  the  kind.  Proceeding  south- 
ward through  the  extensive  grounds,  which  are  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Faringdon  road,  and  afford  many  pleasant  neeps  of 
distant  sceneiy,  we  pass  on  the  way  thither  a  couple  of  fine  piers 
(similar  to  those  referred  to  above),  and  the  position  of  which  sug- 
gests that  another  approach  to  this  fine  baronial  residence  is  con- 
templated. From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  grounds,  which 
are  divided  from  the  park  by  a  "  ha-ha,"  the  summit  of  which  is 
adorned  at  short  intervals  by  Laburnums,  &c.,  which  in  May  and 
June,  together  with  flowering  Thorns  in  the  park  close  by,  render 
a  good  account  of  themselves,  the  eye  traverses  a  large  tract  of 
undulating  country,  including  Badbury  and  White  Horse  Hill, 
the  sight  of  which,  although  now  it  would  involve  considerable 
time  and  labour  to  restore  the  famous  steed  to  his  former  shape 
and  colour,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  descriptive  lines — 

*■  Oarv'd  mdely  on  the  pendent  soil  is  seen 
The  snow-white  coarser  stretching  o'er  the  green. 
The  antique  flgnre  scan  with  cuiioos  eye, 
The  glorious  monument  of  rictory  I 
Then  England  rear'd  her  long-dejected  head. 
Then  Alfred  trinmph'd  and  inyasion  fled." 

The  kitchen  garden,  which  is  a  long  strip  of  ground,  and  in 
which  the  numerous  glass  houses  and  sheds,  together  with  the 
head  gardener*s  convenient  cottage,  are  also  located,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  flnest,  but  also  one  of  the  best  managed  gardens  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  being  well  and  judiciously  cropped  and 
in  capital  condition.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  having  as  a  boundary  Faringdon  road  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  private  drive  to  the  celebrated  Model  Farm  on  the  other.  It  is 
in  flve  divisions  and  covers  an  area  of  5  acres.  The  soil  a  dark 
loam,  nearly  3  feet  deep,  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay,  and  sloping 
somewhat  sharply  to  the  south  and  west,  being  everything  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  production  of  first-rate  vegetables  such 
as  those  staged  annually  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  able  gardener-in- 
chief  at  Coleshill,  at  South  Kensington  and  other  horticultural 
exhibitions,  and  on  which  occasions  his  name  is  to  be  found  well 
to  the  front.  Mr.  Haines,  like  all  good  kitchen  gardeners,  has  a 
portion  of  the  garden  deeply  trenched  and  liberally  manured 
every  year,  and  to  this  fact  not  a  little  of  his  success  in  vegetable- 
growing  may  be  ascribed.  Where  everything  is  so  well  done  it 
is  difficult  to  particularise,  but  I  may  state  that  Leeks,  Celery, 
and  Onions  are  especially  deserving  of  notice,  many  individual 
bulbs  of  the  latter.  Beading  Improved,  turning  the  scale  at  18  ozs., 
and  as  hard  as  a  board.  Before  concluding  these  brief  remarks 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  the  walls  of  which  are  furnished  with  an 
assortment  of  choice  fruit  trees,  I  may  state  that  a  central  walk 
from  the  wicket  in  the  wall  adjoining  the  Faringdon  road 
entrance  runs  through  a  series  of  arches  and  fiights  of  steps  the 
entire  length  of  the  five  divisions,  and  on  each  side  of  which 
are  good  examples  of  pyramidally  trained  Pear  trees,  and  between 
them,  among  other  herbaceous  plants,  good  clumps  of  Campanula 
pyzamidalis.   There  was  also  a  good  batch  of  this  plant  in  pots  in 
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I  covered  bj  Jasminnm  omcioale,  Wiit»rift  dnenrii,  and 
Ja^onelle  Peftr,  tlie  item  of  the  Ikttei  being  3  feet  TOimd),  ue, 
ezcepting  one  small  r&age,  iitaate  in  No.  2  kitchen  guden, 
Tbe7  conaiit  of  three  or  four  Tineriet,  Melon  micI  CaeambeT 
honeo,  stove  uid  greeuhooie,  imoU  Orcbid  honse,  ftnd  Pine  pita, 
ftod  tbe  best  and  greatest  namber  of  cold  pits  and  frame*  tbat  I 
baTB  ever  before  seen  in  one  gardening  establiibment, 

Ornpet. — B;  way  of  describiog  the  good  crops  and  perfect 
flnieh  of  the  Qrapcs  in  those  fine  gardens  we  wonld  only  sa;  that 
with  examples  of  tbem  Ur.  Uamea  (soon  after  my  Tisit)  carried 
off  first  hononrs  at  several  of  the  local  shorn — shorn  at  which 
ei^hibitors  wboae  names  are  associated  with  the  prodaction  at 
Snt-olAM  Orapea  competed.  The  varietieo  which  Ur.  Hainea 
grows  are  Black  Hamhoi^h,  Foater'i  Seedling.  Backland  Sweet- 
water, Madreafield  Conrt,  I^y  Downe's,  Mrs.  Pinoe,  Qros  Colman, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexanilria,  one  rod  of  the  latter  being  especiallj 
deserving  of  notice  as  illostrating— if  illnatration  t>e  necessary — 
the  manageablenesB  of  the  Vine,  and  also  as  showing  bow  the 
(jMce  occupied  by  the  one  nader  notice  coald  be  profitablj 
ntilieed  in  maoj  other  vineriea  it  necessary.  It  is  planted  against 
the  back  wall  in  the  centre  of  a  lean-to  honse  80  feet  long  and 
in  two  divisions.  A  single  rod  having  been  (years  since)  taken 
up  to  the  top  transversal  wire  immediately  under  the  rentilatori, 
and  trained  to  it  right  and  left  the  entire  length  of  both  hanse*, 
was  flnishiDg  one  hundred  compact  averiffe-siied  bunches  to 
perfection  ;  and  although  the  division  in  which  the  Vine  is  planted 
had  been  started  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  one  containing 
its  left  arm,  the  only  perceptible  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
crop,  as  might  lie  expectcul,  waa  in  colonr,  the  bonchea  on  tiie 
"  right  arm  "  being,  at  legaids  the  coveted  "  amber,"  alightlj  in 
ad  ranee  ol  the  others. 

Meloiu  and  Oueumberi. — These  are  grown  mostly  in  pits  and 
frames,  and  were  in  various  stages  of  development,  bore  ample 
evidence  ot  skilful  management,  as  also  did,  among  others,  well- 
Qowered  planta  of  Euchuis  amazonica,  Stanhopea  tigrina,  Bacco- 
labinm  Blumei,  imantophyllum  miniatum,  Balsauu,  Begonias^ 
Fuchsias,  Lilium  aaratam,  kc,  and  Ibeae,  being  tastefully  armnged 
with  Feroi,  &c.,  bad  a  very  pleasing  effect,  which  would  be  supple- 
mented  later  on  by  tbe  Bowers  of  Frimnlos,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens, 
ica ,  which,  in  some  of  tbe  pita  in  front  of  the  houses,  gave  promise 
of  a  good  floral  display  daring  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Tbe  shedding  accommodation  contiguona  to  and  communicating 
with  the  back  premises  of  Mr.  Haines'  cottage  is  ol  aucb  a  descrip- 
tion as  is  nntortanately  seldom  met  wilb  in  gardening  establish- 
ments, being  substantially  built,  provided  with  good  doon  and 
windows,  and  Internally  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  the  special 
use  ot  the  respective  compartments  (which  communicate  witb 
each  other)  into  which  this  long  range  is  divided  so  as  to  afford 
a  proper  place  lor  everything  ;  and,  judging  from  the  internal 
condition  of  the  individual  sheds,  everything  would  appear  to  be 
kept  in  ita  proper  place. 

Waiie  WitUr. — In  the  second  division  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  within  easy  reach  oI  tbe  numeroua  forcing  houses  and  pits,  la 
a  lai^  ornamental  oval-shaped  baain  of  stone  and  cement,  into 
which  all  the  waste  water  from  tanks  occupying  higher  position! 
than  the  former,  as  also  from  the  roofs  of  the  extensive  stables, 
garden  sheds,  &c.,  is  conducted  through  nDdergronnd  pipes. 
The  importance  of  being  provided  with  a  reservoir  of  tbia  kind 
in  these  bomlng-of-aacertnl -mansion  days  moat  be  apparent 
to  tbe  proprietor   of   every    country    mansion.    Moreover,    the 

Ereaence  of  snch  a  Teseiroir  in  the  guden  as  the  one  under  notice 
I  not  only  an  ornamental,  bat  also  an  almost  priceless  feature  in 
tbe  summer,  when  during  tbe  presence  of  a  spell  ol  dry  weatbet 
the  demand  for  water  often  more  than  eiceeds  tbe  supply, 

Flatcer  Oarien. — In  addition  to  the  flower  beds  in  the  beautiful 
lawn  oppoaile  the  west  front  ot  the  mansion  there  is  ensconced 
between  the  second  and  third  divisions  ot  the  kitchen  garden  and 
thick  well-kept  hedges  ot  Bos  a.Dd  Hornbeam  the  most  coay 
fiower  eaiden  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  whither  a 
private  walk  through  the  grounds  and  a  shady  bower  leads  from 
the  honse.  It  consists  of  fifty  beds,  geometrically  laid  out  in  Box 
and  gravel,  and  which,  together  with  two  raised  aide  borders,  were 
ablaie  with  a  variety  of  colour,  the  arrangement  of  which  bort 
evidence  of  good  taste. 

Before  concluding  these  brief  notes  of  the  gardens  at  Coleahill 
— a  place  which  for  a  long  period  hat  been  familiar  to  yonr  seii- 
cultural  leaden  bj  reason  of  the  cattle  and  plga  from  there  beuiK 


SrrOEES  OAEDEN. 

HlTBBSTO  the  work  in  this  department  has  been  chiefly  digging, 
sowing,  and  planting  ;  but  as  growth  Is  now  advancing,  otba 
matters  most  have  timely  and  proper  attention.  Work  in  tha 
Sower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  is  always  pressing  at  thii 
time,  and  in  attending  to  this  the  kitchen  garden  u  very  apt  to  ho 
neglected,  much  to  the  disadvantage  ot  the  crops.  When  it  rains, 
or  the  soil  is  too  wet,  all  hands  are  put  to  cut  grass  and  edge 
walks,  and  on  a  fine  dry  day  hoeing  receives  chief  attention. 

Many  Peaa  are  reqniring  stakes  now,  and  they  should  have 
timely  attention,  as  nothing  is  more  against  the  ultimate  incces* 
ot  the  crop  tlian  allowina  the  young  growths  to  be  injured  at  an 
early  atage  ot  their  development.  All  tatl-groiring  crops,  snch  aa 
Broad  Beans,  Cabbages,  (^uli&owera,  Fotatoea,  ba.,  should  be 
earthed  up.  The  drag  hoe  Is  often  used  for  this  work,  but  a  fork 
is  very  much  better,  aa  it  loosens  the  soil  so  well  and  leaves  tbe 
surface  tree  and  open.  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  all  yonng 
plants  which  have  formed  five  or  six  rough  leaves,  should  bo 
thinned  to  6  inches  apart  in  (he  rows.  Thin  sowing  ot  good  seed 
saves  much  of  this  work,  and  it  has  other  advantages.  Oar 
practice  Is  only  to  thin  to  halt  tbe  distance  at  first,  and  tbe 
whole  further  on.  Witb  Turnip?,  for  instance,  we  would  thin  noir 
to  6  inches  apart,  and  in  ten  days  again  every  alternate  one  wonld 
be  removed,  and  as  by  this  time  failure  from  any  cause  would  not 
be  likely  to  occur,  we  could  rely  on  having  a  r^ular  cmp.  As 
toon  aa  any  thinning  has  been  done  the  Datch  hoe  shoold  be 
immediately  employ^  to  destroy  young  weeds. 

Plant  out  early  Celery  in  trenches  which  have  been  thoronghly 
manured,  and  early  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys  which  may  be 
required  tor  special  pnrposea  should  be  planted  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  humid  and  the  soil  moist.  Winter  Spinach  is  now 
throwing  up  the  flower  spikes,  and  it  should  be  cleared  off,  tbe 
ground  well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  and  then  planted  with 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Caoliflower.  Another  towing  ot  Kidnej 
Beans  may  he  made ;  indeed,  alt  onr  Kidney  Bean  seed  wilt  soon 
be  sown,  as  we  find  Hay  a  moat  taitable  month  to  sow  nnneit  to 
hear  up  until  trost  or  cold  kills  tbem.  Spinach  runs  faat  to 
flower  in  hot  weather,  therefore  tow  small  qoantities  often  now. 
Between  our  GooaebeiTy  and  Currant  bushes  is  a  favourite  place 
for  our  summer  Epinach,  as  the  ground  there  ia  geueially  cool, 
shady,  and  suitable. 

Aaparagoa  is  now  coming  up  satiafactorily,  and  the  best  way  t« 
secnre  a  tull  crop  and  loog  succession  of  h^ds  is  to  cat  everr  one 
ot  them  as  they  attain  a  height  ot  6  inches  or  so.  When  some  of 
the  shoots  are  idlowed  to  run  up  from  the  first  it  is  very  seldom 
that  all  the  dormant  eyes  or  buds  are  induced  to  grow,  and  the 
tnpply  it  stopped  before  it  should  be,  but  by  cntting  all  ot  them 
every  bud  it  obliged  to  push  forth.  Indoor  Cucamben  are  now 
bearing  moat  freely,  and  they  are  growing  to  fast  that  every  plant 
has  to  be  stopped  and  trained  twice  weekly  to  keep  tbem  in  twunds. 
The  short-spnr  system  is  the  best  for  Cucumben ;  in  fact,  no  other 
will  do  at  this  season.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Tomatoea,  aa 
they  must  be  frequently  restricted  now,  and  where  they  are 
bearing  a  full  crop  liquid  manure  most  be  applied  onstintiDgly. 
A  dryness  at  the  loot  causes  the  frulta  to  ilpen  prematurely,  and 
It  also  curtails  flavour.  Hushroom  beds  formed  in  cool  sheds  two 
months  tgo  aie  now  bearing  freely,  and  othen  ntay  still  bo 
formed.  We  attach  much  Importance  to  having  tbe  manure  in 
snch  a  oondition  tbat  it  will  ntain  a  heat  ol  T(f  for  at  leart  three 
months  after  being  made  into  a  bed, 

Faurr  POECDto, 
Figt. — Barly-forced  Figs  in  pots  are  now  ripening,  and  will 
be  greatly  improved  by  liberal  ventilation  with  a  free  circolaticn 
of  warm  air  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  bung  impractiohle 
to  have  highly  coloured  welt-flavoured  Figs  when  the  trait  i* 
shaded.    Heavy  watering  at  the  roots  must  be  avoided,  yet  suiB- 
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cient  giTen  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  although  the 
use  of  the  syringe  over  the  trees  is  to  be  discontinued,  damping 
ayailable  surfaces  occasionally  in  bright  weather  will  be  very 
beneficial :  even  after  the  ripe  fruit  has  been  gathered  a  moderate 
minging  will  act  beneficially  and  check  r^  spider.  All  side 
shoots  should  be  closely  pinched  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  train- 
ing forward  all  leading  snoots  where  space  admits  of  extension. 
Succession  crops  are  making  good  progress.  Former  instructions 
as  regards  heat,  moisture,  and  stimulants  must  be  adhered  to. 
Syringe  well  twice  a  day,  and  water  with  tepid  liquid  manure 
or  warm  nater,  which,  passing  through  a  heavy  mulching  of 
decayed  dung,  will  act  well  for  the  trees.  Bo  not  allow  the  mid- 
season  crops  to  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  trees,  as  it  is  thought 
they  will  cany  much  more  fruit  than  those  early  forced,  which 
not  unfrequently  jeopardises  the  crop. 

Cherry  ^ToMtf.— Ripe  Cherries  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  an 
aoqaisition  to  the  dessert,  it  being  remarkable  that  when  fresh 
•fruit  is  so  limited  the  cultivation  of  the  Cherry  for  an  early  supply 
is  so  much  neglected,  which  cannot  be  because  of  the  cost,  neither 
can  it  be  from  any  difiScnlty  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  as  under 
judicious  treatment  success  is  certain.  Black  and  white  Cherries 
are  unsurpassed  in  quality  by  any  fruit  at  this  period,  and  with 
ordinary  attention  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  at  least  six 
weeks  after  being  ripe.  It  will  be  necessary  to  yentilate  liberally 
at  all  suitable  times  to  keep  the  fruit  from  moisture,  and  from 
the  effects  of  powerful  sun  by  shading.  To  prevent,  however,  too 
dry  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  the  floors  and  other  surfaces 
should  be  sprinkled  occasionally.  If  aphides  appear  they  must  be 
promptly  removed  by  hand,  or  in  case  of  their  being  on  the  terminal 
shoots  these  can  readily  be  dipped  in  tobacco  water. 

Peaches  and  Neotarinei. — The  fruit  in  the  early  house  will,  as 
regards  the  very  early  kinds,  have  been  ripe  and  ripening  some 
time,  and  such  kinds  as  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  &c.,  will 
be  swelling  and  colouring  fast.  If  not  already  done  get  the  young 
wood  tied  down  to  the  trellis,  stop  the  points  of  those  in  front  or 
beyond  the  fruit  to  increase  its  size,  and  turn  the  leaves  aside  or 
shorten  them  where  they  shade  it  from  the  colouring  influences 
of  the  sun.  Provided  former  instructions  have  been  followed  the 
inside  borders  will  be  in  a  sufficiently  moist  condition  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  state  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances must  the  soil  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to  inju- 
riously affect  the  trees.  The  recent  rains  will  have  made  all  right 
as  regards  the  outside  borders.  Until  the  fruit  shows  signs  of 
ripening  let  the  trees  be  well  syringed,  using  clear  soft  water  free 
from  matter  that  will  disfigure  the  fruit,  but  the  foliage  must  be- 
come dry  before  night.  Close  early  with  plenty  of  sun  heat,  but 
admit  a  little  air  by  7  P.V.,  as  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the 
ripening  fruit  may  cause  it  to  crack  slightly.  Tying  and  thinning 
in  succession  houses  must  be  continu^,  watering  inside  borders 
copiously,  and  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  syringe  keep  down  red 
spider.  As  trees  in  late  nouses  have  set  a  great  crop  of  fruit  it 
requires  much  thinning,  and  this  must  be  followed  up  promptly, 
as  trees  in  good  health  at  this  season  seldom  cast  much  fruit  if 
judiciously  thinned  before  they  receive  a  check.  Promptly 
attend  to  disbudding  and  tying.  Close  in  good  time  with  sun 
heat,  and  syringe  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Stratcherriet  in  Pot*. — Plants  that  have  been  forced  should  be 
given  some  little  protection,  with  a  view  to  harden  tbem  off  before 
being  turned  out  of  doors.  Plants  stood  on  ashes  in  a  sheltered 
position  and  duly  attended  to  with  water  will  have  all  they  re- 
quire until  they  are  planted  out  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
foroed  plants  may  be  depended  on  to  give  a  f  uU  crop  next  season. 
If  any  are  wanted  for  autumn  fruiting  in  pots  a  clean  healthy 
batch  should  be  reserved,  and  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
or  pit  for  a  few  days  after  being  turned  out  of  warm  houses,  and 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time  by  placing  them  on  ashes  in  a  position 
shaded  from  the  sun.  For  this  purpose  no  variety  equals  Yioom* 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury ;  Sir  Harry  also  is  good  for  autumn 
fruiting  after  being  forced.  In  order  to  have  fine  fruit  from  late- 
forced  plants  they  should  occupy  shelves  in  an  orchard  bouse  or 
late  Peach  house,  or  wherever  there-  is  a  constant  circulation  of 
air,  but  not  cuttipg  cold  draughts,  and  little  or  no  fire  heat.  The 
pots  should  be  set  thinly  on  shelves,  and  have  at  least  6  inches 
space  between  the  flowers  and  the  glass,  so  that  the  air  may  cir- 
culate about  them  when  warm  and  genial.  In  a  period  of  dull 
weather  shake  the  flower  stems  with  the  hand,  or  dust  the  flowers 
with  a  brush,  in  order  to  secure  well-set  handsome  fruit.  Thin 
the  flowers  early  and  examine  the  condition  at  the  roots  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  giving  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering. 
As  late  varieties,  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Radclyffe,  Cocks- 
comb, Sir  Charles  Kapler,  and  James  Yeitch  are  admirable,  of 
which  a  batch  for  sucoessional  late  forcing  should  be  arranged  in 
a  cold  pit  or  frame,  to  be  i^ut  early  on  the  afternoon  of  fine  days. 


Make  sure  there  is  no  aphides  before  the  flowers  open,  or  if  there 
be  fumigate  so  as  to  enidicate  the  pest.  Retard  crops  advancing 
too  rapidly,  and  otherwise  seek  to  maintalxi  the  sucoessional 
supply  unbroken, 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove,— Atieniion  must  now  be  paid  to  the  propagation  of 
Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora,  Poinsettias,  Begonias  of  sorts,  Justicias, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Plumbagos,  Eranthemums,  Lioum  tri- 
gynum,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  Centropogon  Lucyanu^ 
l^deas  of  the  Madame  Heine  type,  and  of  many  other  plants 
suitable  for  producing  a  display  of  bloom  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  The  first  mentioned  is  much  more  difficult  to 
root  with  success  than  any  of  the  others  named.  I'he  stool  plants 
must  not  stand  in  too  much  heat,  or  the  cuttings  will  be  soft,  and 
failure  in  obtaining  a  successful  strike  will  result.  If  the  cuttings 
are  moderately  firm  and  sturdy  with  a  small  portion  of  old  wood 
attached,  and  a  number  are  inserted  in  sand  in  7-inch  pots,  and 
then  well  watered  and  covered  with  a  bellglass  before  they  have 
time  to  flag,  the  majority  will  strike.  The  pots  containing  them 
should  then  be  plunged  in  slight  bottom  heat  if  possible,  but  any 
heated  structure  will  do  where  they  can  be  well  shaded. 

The  majority  of  the  others  mentioned  should  be  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots,  placing  a  little  sand  for  the  base  of  the  cuttings  to 
rest  upon.  They  strike  readily,  except,  perhaps,  Centropogon 
Lucyanus,  which  should  be  treated  in  every  way  similar  to  the 
Euphorbias.  Cuttings  of  this  plant  will  be  rather  scarce,  but  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  they  should  be  rooted.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  can  be  grown,  and  yet  has  no 
place  in  the  majority  of  gardens.  When  in  flower  it  is  at  home 
either  in  the  stove  or  conservatory,  and  will  commence  expanding 
in  November  and  continue  until  the  month  of  April.  For  the 
adornment  of  the  stove  in  spring  it  has  few  equals.  After  the  young 
stock  has  been  raised  the  old  stools  should  be  retained,  partially 
reducing  their  roots  and  repotting  them  in  the  same  size  or  larger 
pots,  as  the  shoots  produced  from  the  base  of  these  will  be  both 
longer  and  stronger  than  those  from  cuttiogs.  The  whole  of 
these  plants  will  do  well  in  a  compost  of  fibry  loam,  a  seventh  of 
manure,  a  little  charcoal  and  sand.  Begonias  excepted,  which 
should  have  a  little  lighter  compost.  Take  care  that  Linum 
trigynum  never  suffers  through  the  want  of  water  after  they  are 
rooted,  as  this  plant  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Hoses. — Mar^chal  Niel,  Lamarque,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  others 
of  this  style  of  growth  that  are  employed  as  climbers  in  con- 
servatories and  greenhouses,  and  have  finished  flowering,  should 
now  be  pruned.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  pruning  Roses  of  this 
nature  before  they  flower,  as  quantities  are  needlessly  cut  away 
in  carrying  out  the  operation.  After  flowering  the  knife  can  be 
freely  used  and  the  old  flowering  shoots  liberally  thinned  out — 
in  fact  cut  well  back,  except  where  they  are  wanted  to  extend 
and  cover  a  greater  space  of  roof.  By  cutting  well  back  strong 
growths  are  produced  from  the  base,  and  if  the  plants  are  healthy 
and  luxuriant  they  will  already  have  started  freely,  and  the  growths 
should  be  encouraged,  as  ^m  these  the  flowers  will  be  produced 
next  season.  It  is  decidedly  preferable  to  thin  them  liberally, 
and  allow  the  plants  to  produce  a  number  of  strong  shoots  than 
to  be  crowded  with  poor,  weak,  puny  growths.  Shoots  of  Marshal 
Niel  will  travel  25  feet  or  more  in  a  season,  and  these  if  exposed 
to  light  and  well  ripened  will  produce  beautiful  large  flowers 
from  every  joint  along  the  shoots.  While  these  plants  are  making 
their  growth  supply  stimulants  frequently,  as  few  plants  are 
benefited  by  liquid  manure  more  than  Roses.  If  confined  at  the 
roots  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface  as  possible, 
and  top-dress  with  equal  parts  of  loam  and  manure. 

Cdlantkes, — The  general  stock  of  these  plants  must  now  be 
potted  without  delay.  A  few  pseudo-bulbs  of  C.  Tumeri  and 
C.  lutea  may  be  retarded  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  as  they  can  be 
bad  in  bloom  after  the  other  varieties  are  past  their  best.  If 
these  have  remained  in  their  old  pots  shake  from  them  the  whole 
of  the  old  soil  and  out  away  their  dead  roots,  leaving  only  suffi- 
cient to  secure  them  in  their  fresh  pots,  a  small  stake  being  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  case  of  C.  Yeitchii,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs 
made  secure  to  it  by  means  of  matting.  For  decorative  purposes 
pots  from  6  to  7  inches  in  diameter  are  preferable,  placing  two 
pseudo-bulbs  of  the  varieties  of  C.  vestita  in  the  flrst-named  sice, 
one  bulb  of  C.  Yeitchii  in  that  size  being  sufficient,  and  if  strong 
can  be  placed  in  7-inch  pots  after  the  former  is  fairW  well  fllled 
with  roots.  The  pots  should  be  well  and  liberally  drained,  and 
the  compost  most  consist  of  fibry  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  a 
little  cow  manure,  a  few  small  bones  and  charcoal  broken  mode- 
rately small,  and  a  dash  of  coarse  silver  sand.  In  potting  ffil  the 
pots  moderatelT  full  of  the  compost,  and  allow  the  new  growth 
starting  from  the  base  just  to  rest  upon  the  sur&oe,  under  which 
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has  been  placed  a  little  tand.  Do  not  cover  the  growth  ttartiog 
from  the  base  with  the  compost,  or  they  are  liable  to  damp. 
After  pottiof;  place  them  in  brick  heat,  and  damp  amongst  the 
pots  several  times  daily,  bat  do  not  give  them  water  until  the  new 
roots  are  observed  starting  from  the  base  of  the  new  growth. 
Water  mast  be  applied  with  mach  care  and  caution  until  the 
roots  are  growing  freely  in  the  new  soil,  lliese  do  not  rcqoire 
much  water  in  their  early  stages,  bat  when  they  have  formed 
plenty  of  roots  they  need  frequent  and  liberal  supplies. 


j^i  I  *m«i7T;;'i»i.r»i.t.r.  m.i.  in.  i.  i.i.i  .i.i .  i.i.in.i.] 

HE  BEE-KEEPER. 

•i»i«i.i«i.i>i»i»i«i»i»i»i»i»i«i«i-i-i«i»i»i»i»i«i.t»ii 


AUTUMN-FEEDING  BEES  vkbsus  UNITING  HIVES 

IN  AUTUMN. 

TRoroR  these  quesiioni  have  often  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal,  a  correspondent  whose  signature  is  '*  Novice  *'  has 
intelligently  reviewed  a  letter  or  two  on  the  subject  that  lately 
appeared.  In  doing  so  he  has  stated  a  case  by  contrasting  two  hives 
managed  on  different  systems — one,  a  June  swarm,  was  made  up 
for  winter  by  stimulative  autumn  feeding ;  the  other  was  created 
by  a  union  of  swarms  in  a  bar-frame  hive  in  September  and  fed 
into  a  stock.  Both  hives,  it  appears,  received  stimulative  feeding 
in  autumn,  but  one  only  aidditional  bees,  and  was  so  full  of  them  in 
October  that  it  was  with  difficulty  contracted  to  eight  frames.  Now, 
we  are  informed  that  in  this  hive  there  is  not  a  third  of  the  bees 
that  are  in  the  other,  which  has  six  standard  frames  densely  covered. 
Tour  correspondent  asks  if  I  can  **  explain  away  the  above  results." 
I  have  no  desire  to  explain  awa^  any  fact  or  result  in  bee-keeping 
or  bee  history.  The  facts  mentioned  by  our  friend  are  not  at  aU 
uncommon,  for  it  often  happens  that  weak  hives  overtake  and  out- 
run stronger  ones.  A  few  days  ago  I  visited  an  apiary  contaioiuK 
ten  hives,  when  the  owner  pointed  to  one  of  his  hives  and  said, 
*'  That  is  the  strongest  hive  I  have,  and  in  the  autumn  it  was  the 
weakest ;  indeed,  it  was  then  so  weak  that  I  feared  it  would  not 
survive  the  winter,  but  I  covered  and  fed  it  well,  and  now  you  see 
its  flight-board  is  covered  with  condensed  perspiration."  Some  fi^e 
years  ago  I  visited  Chesterfield,  and  made  a  stay  for  a  few  days  at 
the  end  of  April.  In  passing  the  workhouse  I  noticed  some  hives 
of  bees,  and  found  them  unusually  strong  and  in  advance  of  all  I 
had  seen  that  spring.  The  master  of  the  union  said  he  found  that 
they  were  in  a  weakly  condition,  and  began  to  feed  them  in  the  dead 
months  of  winter,  and  continued  to  feed  them  until  the  time  I  saw 
them.  By  stimulative  feeding  in  winter  and  spring  the  hives  were 
made  unusually  strong.  But  a  dozen  of  such  ins^oes  of  success 
would  not  tempt  us  to  depart  from  our  general  practice;  and  in 
our  opinion  the  instances  mentioned  by*  "  Novice "  do  not  prove 
much,  for  seasons  and  circumstances  di€Jcr,  and  if  he  were  to  try  the 
same  experiments  again  the  results  mi^ht  be  quite  different.  The 
deaths  so  numerous  in  the  sugar-fed  hives  were  probably  owinf  to 
disease  or  age  of  the  bees.  In  our  apiary  the  hives  created  in 
October  by  syrup- feeding  (eight  or  nine  in  number)  are  our  best 
stocks,  and  strongest  in  bees  and  brood.  Testerday  (April  26tii) 
I  noticed  hatched  drones  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

In  reference  to  autumnal  unions  rertut  spring  feeding  for 
strengthening  stocks  I  am  not  opposed  to  either.  Both  are  good 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  I  greatly  prefer  autumnal  unions 
to  the  slower  process  of  stimulative  feeding  not  always  suocessful. 
In  ordinary  seasons  hives  in  autumn  have  food  enough,  and  more 
food  might  be  a  hindranoe  and  not  a  help.  Some  hives  are  so  over- 
burdened with  honey  or  syrup  that  they  have  not  room  enough  for 
brood.  ^  Of  course  the  latest  hatches  of  brood  in  autumn  live  longest 
— ^ihat  is  to  say,  further  into  the  spring  months  of  the  following 
season,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  and  a  great  one,  in  such  cold  springs 
as  the  present  one,  which  has  been  a  trying  one  to  our  bees,  and  to 
bees  generally  in  this  part  of  the  outmtry.  Last  autumn  bees 
ceased  to  breed  at  an  early  pc  nod,  but  the  winter  was  open,  and 
hives  were  in  good  condition  in  February  and  contained  sealed 
brood.  March  was  unusually  cold— so  cold  that  enlightened  bee- 
keepers were  afraid  that  the  brood  would  be  chilled  to  death.  The 
populations  of  stocks  during  the  cold  month  of  March  were  rapidly 
thinned  by  death  and  lois  of  bees.  Hives,  generally  speaking,  were 
much  weaker  in  bees  at  the  end  of  March  than  they  were  at  Uie 
commencement  of  the  month.  They  had  fewer  bees,  and  were 
without  brood.  On  examination  of  my  hives  as  soon  as  the  severe 
frost  had  gone  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  combs  empty  of  brood. 
The  brood  of  all  the  hives  was  hatched  out,  and  the  combs  left 
empty.     The  brood  hatched  out  took  the  places  of  the  old  bees  then 


fast  dying ;  but  the  deaths  were  then  more  numerous  than  the  births, 
and  hence  hives  became  weaker.  At  tke  end  of  the  month  breeding 
recommenced,  and  as  soon  ss  the  second  set  of  brood  came  to 
maturity  hives  began  to  gain  strength  and  set  at  rest  all  the  anxiety 
of  bee-masters  about  stock  hives  dying  off,  for  when  young  bees  are 
horn  faster  than  the  old  tnes  die  st  cks  gain  strength,  and  after 
March  when  weather  becomes  warmer  they  gain  strength  rspidly 
from  larger  hatches  of  brood.  The  crisis  of  weak  stocks,  the  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death,  happens  at  the  time  when  the  latest  autumn- 
hatched  boei  die  of  ola  age.  When  hives  are  made  strong  with 
bees  or  brood  in  autumn  no  crisis  need  be  feared  in  sprmg  in 
ordinary  teasons. 

Your  intelligent  correspondent  "Novice"  thoughtfully  notices 
the  question  of  pollen  in  connection  with  that  of  sugar-fbd  stocks. 
He  says  that  '*  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  not  showed  that  bees  breed  with- 
out pollen  or  a  substitute."  No^  for  they  cannot  breed  without  it : 
pollen  is  bee  bread,  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  food  of  nnhatchfld 
brood.  The  discovery  that  peameal  and  wheaten  flour  sze  aooepi- 
able  to  bees  ss  a  substitute  for  pollen  is  valuable  to  large  bee-keepers. 
Bees  readily  gather  flour  from  shavings  if  placed  in  a  barrel  or  box 
protected  from  rain,  and  they  will  accept  and  use  it  if  given  to  them 
in  their  hives  on  a  piece  of  empty  comb.  One  point  more  should  be 
mooted  in  this  letter— vis ,  what  heat  or  cold  brood  can  bear  without 
suffering.  We  have  more  then  once  tried  to  turn  the  attention  of 
bee-keepers  to  this  question.  From  the  experience  bee-keepers 
have  had  this  spring  they  have  learned  that  brood  can  be  reared  and 
hatdied  in  a  low  temperature,  and  that  with  hives  warmly  covered 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  having  brood  chilled  in  the  spring 
months. — ^A.  Parnaaxw,  Boitdcn, 


STRAW  STEWARTON  HIVES. 

AnouT  these  or  the  sale  of  them  a  word  of  explanatiun  is 
sary.  The  de«ci  iption  of  them  given  in  the  Journal  of  JTartieuUmre 
has  created  a  desire  in  many  Quarters  to  have  them,  and  many 
orders  fur  them  are  sent  to  me.  In  order  to  prevent  miaunderstsnd- 
ing  and  disappointment  let  me  state  that  all  through  life  I  have 
declined  to  sell  empty  hi^es,  though  I  get  my  own  from  the  maken 
or  in  the  wholesale  market.  The  straw  Stewartons  are  a  recant 
invention,  and  not  yet  in  the  market  Believing  thit  they  will 
come  into  general  use,  and  that  their  chief  features  will  meet  with 
universal  approval,  I  askei  a  Bowdon  bee-keeper  younger  than 
myself  to  biing  out  the  Stewarton  hive  for  sale.  Meanwhile  I 
oraered  thirty- two  to  be  m^de  for  my  own  swarms ;  and  I  have 
adfised  a  straw-hive  merchant  in  Manchester  to  have  a  large 
number  mado,  so  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  meet  an  expeoted 
large  demand,  and  I  shall  order  thirty-six  more. — A.  PETnoanw. 


Bns.  Bbsb,  and  Buk.— Years  ago  I  kept  bees,  and  in  wmter  fed 
those  that  required  it  with  the  following  mixture  : — 1  lb.  brown  raw 
sugar  boiled  with  a  pinch  of  salt  in  a  pint  of  ale,  stirring  and  skim- 
ming till  clear.  After  taking  off  the  tire,  and  before  bottling,  add 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  rum.  The  bees  liked  this  syrup,  and  did  well 
on  it— Amatbuh. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  A  Sons,  106,  Bastgaie  Street,  Chester. — 
Lia  of  Seka  Bedding  PlanU. 

J.  Yeitch  A  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chel8ea.—Cato2a^tie  of  Xew  Plants 
for  2883  {Tlliutrated),  and  Litt  of  Softwooded  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Stephen  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare.— Coia^ue  of  Bedding  Plants, 

William  Potten,  Sissinghnzst,  Kent— Luf  qf  Pelargoniums  amd 
Sodding  Plants. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


V 


All  oorrespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Xditor" 
or  to  <*The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
danta,  as  doing  so  snbjeots  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 
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OorrMpondenta  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  qnestions  relat- 
ing to  Grardenine  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questionb  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reieoted  communications. 

Books  (A.  B.  C.).— Brande*8  '*  Dictionary  of  Science"  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  «b  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow,  price  68«. 

Mannre  for  Mashrooms  (J.  W.  F,  C.).—Yom  had  better  not  n;e  the 
manure.  This  is  all  we  can  say  this  week ;  answers  to  some  other  letters  are 
also  nnaroidably  postponed. 

Flat  Bouquets  {B.  J3.).— Wo  regret  that  by  an  oversight  the  reply  to  the 
other  portion  of  your  letter  was  not  printed,  but  the  partlcalars  roqaired  are  as 
follows :— A  special  framework  is  not  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  the  flowerd  are  all  wired,  the  length  cf  the  wires  being  regulated  according 
to  requirements,  and  the  bonqaets  are  arranged  to  taste.  A  piece  of  damp 
cotton  wool  is  secured  to  the  base  of  each  flower  stalk,  and  serves  to  keep  it 
fresh  and  the  flower  in  its  proper  position  at  the  same  time. 

Dendrobium  noblle  (A.  /7.  i2.).— There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Den- 
droblnms  flowering  on  the  current  year's  growths  if  it  is  early  and  well  matured, 
but  it  is  not  a  circumstance  that  can  be  insured  at  will.  Your  plant  is  un- 
doubtedly vigorous,  and  the  treatment  you  are  affording  it  must  be  suiting  it 
extremely  well,  which  partially  accounts  for  its  readiness  to  flower.  Growths 
that  are  weakly  or  imperfectly  matured  seldom  flower  the  flrst  year. 

Vines  in  Pots  (/<l^m).— We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  with  VIne«. 
Bound  judgment  in  watering  is  requisite  when  fruiting  Vines  are  repotted  in 
the  spring.  We  presume  you  shifted  the  Duke,  and  in  all  probability  you  would 
have  done  better  to  have  let  It  alone.  The  symptoms  you  describe  undoubtedly 
indicate  torpidity  at  the  roots,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  Vine  will  ever  be 
satisfactory,  at  least  in  the  pot;  planted  out  It  might  possibly  improve  and 
etentually  produce  fruit. 

Croonses  In  Borders  (J.  I?.).— It  Is  certainly  wrong  to  out  off  the 
foliage  in  the  manner  yon  describe  soon  after  the  plants  have  flowered.  A  safe 
Indication  of  removal  is  its  change  of  colour  and  parting  from  the  corms  readily 
without  bi caking  or  needing  a  violent  pull.  This  usually  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  May,  sooner  or  later  according  to  soil,  season,  and  position. 

Begonia  weltoniensis  (^maf^ur).— This  is  classed  as  a  stove  plant 
because  it  requires  more  than  a  cool  greenhonse  temperature  in  the  winter  to 
keep  It  healthy.  It  will  succeed,  however,  very  well  in  an  intermediate  house 
or  a  warm  greenhouse.  Many  stove  plants  succeed  in  windows,  and  even  in  the 
open  ajr  in  summer— for  example,  Ooleuscs  and  Alternantheras,  but  they  requira 
a  warm  house  during  the  winter  to  preserve  them  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

Firm  Vine  Borders  {An  Anlteerp  Subwriber).— The  boidor  in  the  great 
vinery  at  Longleat  made  and  managed  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  as  hard  as  the  borders 
in  the  vineries  at  Clovenfords,  and  no  flner  crops  of  Grapes  are  produced  any- 
where than  in  the  houses  in  question.  Mr.  Taylor  states  on  page  7ft  of  *'  Vines 
at  Longleat  *'  that  the  manure  he  uses  is  spread  on  in  March,  and  the  "  crust  of 
the  bolder  is  broken  to  the  depth  of  1  or  1^  inch  in  April.*'  No  doubt  a  similar 
practice  is  adopted  at  Clovenfords,  when  top-dreraings  are  given  and  the  burden 
watered.  The  surface  is  soon  made  hard  again  by  the  workmen  in  attending  to 
the  Vines.  Mr.  Thomsonli  Vine  manure  is  sold  by  the  HorUoultural  Company, 
Garston,  Liverpool. 

Manure  not  Heating  (Jo*.  8.).-U  the  material  heated  freely  In  the 
heap  it  will  again  heat  in  the  pit  unless  you  have  trodden  it  in  too  firmly  ;  but 
two  davs  is  not  sufficient  for  the  reoommenoement  of  fermentation.  Yon  did 
quite  right  in  preparing  it  as  you  have  described,  but  even  then  some  time  must 
elapse  before  the  pit  will  be  safe  for  the  plants.  If  it  is  ready  in  from  a  week  to 
ten  days  after  filling  the  pit  you  may  be  quite  satisfied.  We  fail  to  see  how  you 
wiU  get  sufficient  top  heat  for  Melons  unless  you  have  some  means  of  affording 
it  that  you  have  not  indicated  in  your  letter.  We  shall  shortly  publish  notes 
on  the  cultivation  of  Melons  in  pits  and  frames.  If  a  good  thickness  of  red  and 
white  lead  is  very  tightly  pressed  round  the  pipe  with  the  "  jointed  cover  "  you 
have  had  made  it  will  in  all  probability  stop  the  leakage ;  so  also  might  an  India- 
rabber  ring  similarly  forced  round  under  great  pressure.  Much  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  the  work  is  done  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  taxi,  a  good  mechanic 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  fsllnre.  See  also  a  reply  to  a  correspondent  on 
page  371  lost  week. 

Mnshrooms  in  Vinery  (.Dr.  ifoatmrl?).— There  Is  no  objection  what- 
ever to  yonr  making  a  Mushroom  ridge  along  the  centre  of  your  vinery  provided 
the  material  is  quite  ready  for  use  immediately  the  wood  of  the  Vines  Is  ripe 
and  ready  for  pruning,  as  then  the  temperature  of  the  vinery  when  the  Mush- 
rooms are  produced  in  January,  February,  and  March  would  be  suitable  for 
them ;  but  if  the  beds  were  made  later  Uiey  would  come  into  bearing  at  a  time 
when  the  heat  of  the  house  would  be  too  great  for  the  Mushrooms.  If  you  were 
to  make  a  bed  in  the  vinery  in  September  you  might  expect  Mushrooms  from 
November  onwardu,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  would  be  suitable  for  the 
crop.  Ifbr.  Wright's  treatise  on  Mushrooms  will  perhaps  be  ready  by  the  time 
yon  read  these  lines ;  if  so  you  wHl  find  it  announced  In  some  other  part  of  the 
Journal.    It  is  In  the  press,  and  copies  are  expected  dally. 

Grafting  Virilloirs— Bndding  Flnms  (/.  T,  &).  — Your  success  In 
gfafting  one  variety  and  not  the  other  shows  that  you  have  adopted  the  right 
method,  and  you  may  conclude  that  your  failure  is  the  result  of  an  unsuitable 
stock  for  the  Kilmarnock  Willow.  Sallx  caprea  Is  the  stock  to  use,  the  Kilmar- 
nock being  a  variety  of  this  spades.  If  you  obtain  the  right  stock  we  think 
you  will  have  no  further  difficulty.    Budding  is  preferable  to  grafting  in  the 

Kipogation  of  Plums,  and  ws  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  from  yonr  failure  in 
dding  them.  We  have  seldom  experienced  any  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
though  In  some  years  hare  had  greater  success  than  In  othen.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  state  the  exact  time  for  budding,  as  everything  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  buds  and  stoc'^s,  and  these  are  influenced  by  locality  and  cironmstaaces.  ▲ 
few  experiments  m<iide  from  the  end  of  July  to  September  would  enable  you  to 
determine  by  results  the  right  conditions  for  doing  the  work. 

Bnok's  Scarlet  Rhnbarb  (J.  W,  Halt).— Thb  above  is  the  name  of  the 
Bfaubarb  you  have  sent.  We  know  it  quite  well  and  have  grown  it  for  many 
years.  We  have  also  seen  considerable  breadths  of  it  in  the  county  from  which 
you  write.  We  consider  It  the  best  In  quality  and  colour  of  any  we  have 
cultivated,  being  a  deep  crimson  throughout,  and,  as  yon  observe,  requires  less 
sugar  than  most  other  varietiesw  We  have  no  doubt  yon  are  oorvect  in  saying 
it  is  the  **  beft  for  preserving."  This  Rhubarb  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Buck  in  18^4,  and  it  was  stated  at  the 


time  that  It  was  better  both  In  quality  and  colour  If  the  stalks  were  not  peeled 
before  cooking.  It  Is  early,  of  sm%ll  to  medium  size,  and  forces  well.  There 
is  another  *' scarlet"  Rhubarb,  larger  than  this  and  more  generally  culti- 
vated, but  Inferior  by  comparison  both  in  appearance  when  cooked  and  in 
quality. 

Blotches  on  Cacnmber  Leaves  (IT.).— We  do  not  think  the  blotches 
have  been  caused  by  insects.  At  some  time  or  other  we  suspect  the  plants  have 
been  dry,  which  has  caused  a  shrinking  of  the  epidermis,  and  it  has  ultimately 
dried  up.  We  have  seen  the  same  results  in  a  house  where  the  atmosphere  has 
been  kept  very  dry  and  air  not  admitted  early  enough  In  the  morning,  then 
opening  the  lights  too  wide,  causing  sudden  and  extreme  evaporation  from  the 
foliage.  It  is  certain  your  plants  are  not  healthy,  the  leaf  you  have  sent  being 
extremely  thin,  indicating  that  the  plants  lack  vigour.  Remove  all  the  wont 
leaves,  add  top-dressings  of  ronph  rich  soil,  give  weak  liquid  manure  In  a  tepid 
state,  maintain  a  moist  genial  atmosphere,  ventilate  carefully,  and  you  will 
encourage  fresh  growths  of  a  different  chsracter  to  the  example  before  us. 
6]rringe  the  plants  well  every  afternoon,  and  close  the  house  with  a  sun  tem- 
perature of  66°,  and  you  will  not  have  nuiny  insects. 

'WecTll  Eating  Plants  (S.  /"O.—The  weevil  sent  appeara  to  bo  a  speci- 
men of  Otiorhynchussulcatus  out  nther  earlier  than  usual,  for  its  usual  date  of 
emergence  is  June  cr  even  later.  Also  known  as  the  vine,  black,  or  grooved 
weevil,  and  very  destructive  to  plant)  in  pots,  attacking  them  at  the  base  of 
the  stem  where  the  grub  burrows.  The  beetles  also  gnaw  the  stems  and  young 
leaves,  or  enter  the  earth  just  under  the  surface.  It  is  recommended  to  water 
the  plants,  a  decoction  of  quassia  or  a  weak  solution  of  paraffin  or  hellebore,  as 
suggested  in  a  reply  to  another  correspondent.  A  number  may  be  caught  by 
searching  for  them  at  night  when  they  leave  their  hiding  places,  or  they  may  be 
shaken  from  the  foliage  into  a  net. 

Scallop  Budding  (X^  Loughgair).—li  Is  accomplished  by  taking  a  thin 
tongue-shaped  section  of  bark  from  the  side  of  the  stock,  and  a  similar  section 
from  the  shoot  containing  the  buds,  but  in  neither  case  removing  the  wood. 
The  portion  containing  the  bud  Is  then  laid  on  the  correnpondlng  scallop  in  the 
stock,  its  upper  edge  exactly  fitted  as  in  ordinary  shield  budding,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  e.lges  as  in  whip  grafting.  After  this  it  Is  secured  In  the  usual  way. 
Although  this  method  of  budding  Is  not  much  practised  in  this  country  it  can 
be  done,  as  you  will  perceive,  when  the  bark  does  not  **  run  "  tceely.  In  America 
budding  is  extensively  practised  without  removing  the  wood,  but  the  portion 
containing  the  bud  is  inserted  under  the  tark,  and  the  method  may,  perhaps, 
be  suitable  In  hot  climates. 

Vines  Unhealthy  (if.  A,  G.,  Isle  of  Wight).— Yon  enclose  a  Vine  leaf  and 
ask  If  there  Is  *'  really  anything  amiss  with  the  Vines."  Our  repiv  must  be  in 
the  affirmative ;  but  we  do  not  attribute  their  unsatisfactory  condition  to  Insects, 
least  of  all  the  phylloxera^  of  the  presence  of  which  there  are  absolutelx  no 
traces.  In  all  probttbility  the  growths  are  much  too  crowded  and  the  foliage 
has  not  space  for  development.  This  was  also  probably  the  case  last  year,  and 
consequently  this  season's  growths  are  weak  and  nnsatisfactory.  It  is  certain, 
too.  there  has  been  some  neglect  in  Tentilation,  The  house  has  probably  been 
kept  closed  too  long  in  the  morning,  and  then  too  much  air  has  been  admitted 
at  onoe.  Tliis  invariably  results  in  Injured  foliage.  You  afford  us  no  data 
whatever  to  enable  us  to  point  out  with  any  precision  exactly  where  you  err. 
If  you  had  briefly  described  your  practice— such  as  the  night  temperature 
you  maintain  and  your  method  of  ventilation — we  should  have  been  better  able 
to  give  you  a  more  useful  reply.  If  you  write  again  you  might  also  state  the  pro- 
bable age  of  the  Vines,  the  distance  the  rods  are  apart  and  from  the  glass,  also 
whether  the  roots  are  Inside  or  outside  the  house.  With  the  Information  sug- 
gested we  could  probably  aid  you,  and  we  are  very  willing  to  do  so.  The  leaf 
was  so  much  crushed  that  we  could  not  find  the  insect  you  state  you  enclosed 
in  It,  but  we  feel  confident  there  Is  no  phylloxera. 

Seedling  Anrlcnlas  (/.  B.  WaUing).—T!h.e  Auriculas  you  have  sent  are 
border  varieties,  such  as  are  usually  raised  from  purchased  seed.  They  are  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  named  varieties  that  are  grown  In  pots  and  exhibited. 
You  cannot  obtain  high-class  Auriculas  from  seed  of  the  leading  varieties,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  seed  Is  not  purchasable.  Seedsmen  procure  the  best 
they  can,  but  It  is  not  the  practice  of  persons  who  have  valuable  collections  of 
choice  Auriculas  to  save  any  great  quantity  of  seed  from  the  best  of  them,  nor 
do  we  think  you  would  do  so  If  you  were  In  the  same  position  as  they  are.  Seed- 
ripening  is  an  exhausting  process,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  only  a  few  pods  are  saved 
tnxa,  the  nrer  sorts  for  the  use  of  the  owner  and ,  perhaps,  a  few  of  his  intimate 
friends.  There  Is  only  one  way  of  becoming  possessed  of  a  collection  of  Auriculas 
of  high-Class  quality — ^namely,  by  the  purohase  of  plants.  This,  too,  is  the  most 
inexpensive  method,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  the  plants,  for  If  yon  were  to 
spend  £10  in  seed  we  venture  to  say  that  after  all  your  labour  and  waiting  you 
would  not  nise  as  many  plants  that  would  rank  as  meritorious  exhibition  varie- 
ties. There  Is  no  difficulty  In  purchasing  seed  of  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Primulas,  Cyclamens.  Begonias,  and  plants  of  that  kind  that  will  both  germinate 
freely  and  afford  satisfactory  results ;  but  yon  can  no  more  procure  Auricula 
seed  that  will  yield  exhibition  varieties  than  yon  can  purchase  Rose  seed  that 
will  give  varieties  equal  to  the  best  named  sorts.  We  wonld  readily  publish 
your  letter  if  it  would  be  of  use  doing  so,  but  we  know  It  would  not.  It  would 
simply  provoke  replies  and  bring  us  shoals  of  testimonials  quite  different  In 
character  from  yonr  estimate  of  the  onality  of  the  seed  sold  by  respectable  firms. 
Had  you  stated  from  whom  you  obtained  the  Begonia  seed  that  you  characterise 
as  worthless  we  should  have  been  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  Its  ger- 
minating power,  as  we  have  seen  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  to  the  growth 
of  plants  and  quality  of  their  flowen  from  seed  obtained  from  most  of  the  lead- 
ing firms.  You  appear  to  have  been  unfortunate,  and  we  do  not  assert  you  have 
no  cause  for  complaint,  but  this  Is  no  justification  for  the  publication  of  the 
letter  In  the  form  In  which  it  is  written,  and  which  we  are  pcsltive  could  have 
no  such  resultB  as  yon  anticipate. 

Chmbfl  In  Oarden  (W.  T.  VT.,  Ai/A).— The  larvee  received  as  being 
destructive  to  various  crops  are  undoubtedly  the  larvas  or  grub  of  a  Crane  fly  or 
Tipula,  either  T.  paludosa  or  glgantea,  the  larger  spedes.  Numerous  have  been 
the  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  extirpating  this  Insect  pest  and  Its  kindred, 
but  we  fear  when  a  young  crop  is  decidedly  attacked  there  is  little  hope  of 
saving  it.  After  it  has  been  removed  the  surface  soil  may  be  burnt  or  dressed 
with  some  very  powerful  preparation  after  forking.  Recently  It  has  been  again 
stated  that  much  benefit  is  done  by  rolling  the  ground  at  night,  where  that  is 
possible,  as  the  grubs  come  above  then  frequently.  We  have,  It  is  to  be  feared, 
made  the  larvss  of  this  genus  more  troublesome  of  late  by  our  disooaragement 
of  many  birds,  especially  starlings,  that  make  them  their  special  prey.  You 
have  certainly  been  most  diligent  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  pest,  having, 
you  inform  us,  canght  40,000  on  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  land.  We  should  like 
you  to  try  the  effect  of  petroleum  and  water,  commencing  with  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  noting  the  effects  on  the  grubs  and  plants.   Yon 


mlgbt  iUki  try  BQ  onnoa  or  more  of  Uis  pelnloani  to  tbe  galkm,  TJoloDt  >i 
conUniiil  igtUtlgn  m  ™qnl>il«  lot  iocorpoatlng  the  petiolmm  with  w»l* 
V«  ibiil]  be  gUd  ir  joa  will  try  tbe  sipsilmeal  gnggHtail  ud  let  ui  know  I] 
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>,  UuKsil  botiToidea.    (,J.  B,  Banuti.— 


Stewarton  Hlva*  (HampilUn  ln^iOrrry — Ton  will  h  by  b  letter  la 
inotheT  oolamn  thit  tb«  httM  rehired  to  by  Mr.  PetUgnw  tit  not  yM  In  tbe 
mKTket.  Mr.  Pettl^mwvDt  iicArpeDt«rto  put  bvilnto  hlibiTea  mid  floprr^. 
Efo  dcmbt  thfl  hlvH  will  in  due  tlmfl  be  HlTartl>ed»  uid  ontl]  tbey  ue  «*«  miut 
»Dclade  there  li  noDe  tor  lAlfl.    Other  lnqnlr«rfl  will  pleve  b1h>  Hc«pt  thli 
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POULTUr  AHD   PIOEOM  OHBOHtCLE. 


FLOUQHINQ-IH  OR  FEEDING  GBEBH  CROPS. 

iCOntbuted  from  page  374.) 
■  It  if  now  our  InteaUon  to  illaslnita  this  mbject,  not  on!  j  by  its 
Applio&tloii  in  rototJoiu  of  cropping  the  varioiu  will,  bnt  also  to 
nuUce  compuiwnu  with  tbe  tyetoms  of  ttoclciog  with  ahcep,  which 
find  favour  with  ths  majorit;  ol  fanners,  eapecially  in  the  bill 
dlBtrictt  of  Taiioas  conntiei  npon  the  chalk  and  lim^iCone  forms- 
tione.  These  hill  farms  are  essentiallj  tbe  home  of  tfas  breeding 
Socks  of  rarioDs  kinds  of  sheep,  and  particnUrtj  of  Down  bmds 
and  their  oraesM.    We  irill  therefore  select  tarns  of  considerable 


sise  sitoated  on  the  chalk  or  limcakme,  which  we  think  will  tairlj 
represent  tbe  soils  and  proportions  of  soils  which  are  Tarions  on 
the  sntface.  These  inclnde  a  large  portion  of  certain  conntiea, 
including  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Dorsetahire,  and  Oloncestenliire, 
although  other  hill  districts  resemble  those  we  ha-re  named  and 
reach  across  the  kingdom  from  DeTonshlie  to  Norfolk. 

At  a  lepresentatiTe  farm  we  will  select  one  which  fairly 
illustiatea  the  breeding  stock  farms  of  many  oonnties,  and  we 
take  tbe  statements  for  onr  use  and  aatboritj  of  two  aKricnltorista 
of  high  repute  and  great  experience,  whose  easajs  on  the  hill 
farming  are  espeeiallj  adapted  for  quotation — Mr.  E.  P.  Bquatej 
on  the  hill  farming  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  Ht.  J.  Dub; 
on  farming  of  the  chalk  soils  of  Dorset.  Both  these  eesajs  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  ol  England  Socie^ 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  year  1861.  We  should, 
howerer,  have  preferred  more  recently  written  esasyi,  bnt  throngh* 
out  the  whole  of  our  agricultural  literature  we  And  nothing  so 
suitable.  In  the  esaaj  of  Ur.  Square/  we  find  the  following  ob- 
serratious  as  a  preface  to  his  statement  of  a  Wiltshire  farm  nndet 
a  stock  sjstem  : — "  In  no  department  of  the  farm  management  of 
Wiltshire  and  Hants  is  there  greater  need  of  inquiry  than  in  that 
which  relates  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  portion  of  sheep  stock 
which  comes  in  annually  for  lale,  so  that  the  proflt,  if  any,  after 
dedneting  all  coats,  may  be  debited  to  the  com  crops.  The 
qoestion  ie  beset  with  diCScnlties,  bnt  I  will  endeaTonr  to  deal 
with  It  as  genenlly  as  possible."  We  oanuot  do  more  than  give 
the  totals  of  his  calcalations  and  the  reanlt  of  the  management  of 
a  farm  of  800  acreis  whereon  a  breeding  flock  of  about  750  ewea 
would  probably  be  kept  with  the  lambs  nnlil  Aognat  or  September! 
and  about  280  tegs.  "  Taking  a  farm  of  600  acres  we  will  snppoae 
it  to  contain  of  arable  land  650  acres;  down  or  strong  land  arable, 
200  acres  ;  water  meadow,  30  acres ;  paatore,  20  acres.  Total, 
HOO  acres.  To  get  rid  of  the  question  of  cows,  horses,  fcc,  and 
thus  lelieTe  the  account,  it  is  proposed  to  set  Ibem  against  tbe 
produce  of  20  acres  of  pasture  and  10  acres  of  water  meadow 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  consnme ;  it  is  further  asnuned 
that  tbe  Vetcbea  or  Trifolinm  coninmed  by  tbe  horses  aie  grown 
specially  for  them." 

We  DOW  oome  to  the  total  results  of  sheep  stock,  their  retomg 
and  costs  of  food,  which  ate  set  forth  in  a  thoronghty  piactical 
form,  embodying,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Bqnarey's  long  experience  ai  » 
land  agent  and  hill  tanner  at  Odstock,  near  Saliabniy,  and  for 
Ihe  detail  of  which  we  refer  the  home  farmer  to  the  Jonmal,  aa 
aboTe  sUted,  for  1361—"  The  produce  of  760  ewes,  under  tbe 
statUties  giren,  amount  to  tbe  snm  of  £I13G  I5>.  The  chargea 
against  the  sheep,  inclading  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  cost  of  caltiTx- 
tion  for  green  and  root  r^iops,  bay.  Sainfoin,  and  pastnrage,  amonnt 
to  the  sum  ot  £12S6  l&t.  To  balance  lose  £111.  Ko  charge  ia 
made  tor  bnrdles  and  co«t  of  soperintendence,  jic."  It  appear* 
from  Mr.  Squarey's  statement,  in  which  be  says  "  That  the  culti- 
vation ot  root  orops,  tbe  growth  of  bay,  and  the  oonsnmptton 
ot  the  portion  of  water  meadows  indicaled  inrolTes  a  cost  of 
£1236  15(.,  whereas  the  value  of  the  produce  amoonta  to  £1126  ]6t* 
only.  This  is  another  expression  of  the  often  discnssed  difficulty 
ot  profitably  consuming  root  and  other  gieen  crops  by  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs.  The  broad  experience  of  the  agricnltnial  world 
ConSmis  the  general  results  which  are  here  arriTcd  at— ria,  that 
only  nnder  exceptional  circumstances  can  the  green  and  lestoia- 
tire  crops,  which  prepare  the  way  for  the  profitable  growth  el 
com,  be  consumed  witboutlose  on  the  particular  tianaactioB,  In 
the  tor^oinjt  calcuUbon  the  ralne  of  the  manure  resulting  from 
the  consomption  of  the  cropa  has  been  altogether  omitted,  Prac- 
tically this  item  tuore  than  compensates  for  the  deficiency  ot  £111^ 
were  it  otherwise  the  system  wonid  come  to  an  end," 

Mr.  Squarey  further  gives  the  system  of  cropping  nsnaUy 
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adopted  on  such  a  farm  of  800  acres.  He  says — "  The  lower  por- 
tions of  the  farm  usually  form  irrigated  meadows  or  pastures, 
and  the  land  immediately  lying  next  to  them,  consisting  of 
100  acres,  comprise  arable  lands  of  a  very  superior  character, 
producing  at  frequent  intervals  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Turnips  of 
good  quality.  The  next  division  includes  what  is  called  the  field 
arable  land,  which  is  weaker  in  staple,  but  is  especially  adapted 
for  Wheat,  Barley,  and  stock,  and  answers  promptly  and  grate- 
fully to  a  liberal  application  of  manure.  The  next  and  last 
portion,  that  called  down  arable,  is  of  a  still  lighter  description, 
except  that  in  some  instances  this  is,  together  with  the  remaining 
portion  of  down  pasture,  the  strongest  land  on  the  farm,  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Dorset ;  and  the  proportion 
which  it  ought  to  bear  to  the  arable  is  one  of  the  vexea  questions 
of  Wiltshire  agriculture." 

Although  written  in  1861  the  statement  by  Mr.  Squarey  gives 
only  the  result  of  feeding  the  flock  entirely  upon  the  green  and 
root  crops  and  hay  as  applies  to  Wiltshire  for  the  most  part,  yet 
we  find  Mr.  Darby  in  his  essay  referring  to  Dorset  county  states — 
"  The  expense  of  feeding  stuffs  and  artificial  manures  alone  upon 
the  best-farmed  districts  amounts  to  from  25«.  to  SO^r.  per  acre  per 
annum,  and  the  labour  bill  also  is  large."  He  further  states,  Mr. 
Cains  of  Chiselborne  gives  it  as  his  experience  that  but  for  the 
extensive  use  of  oilcake  he  could  not  make  a  profit.  '*  I  must 
make  four  rents  out  of  my  farm  in  order  to  make  it  pay,"  states 

Mr.  E ,  and  moreover,  he  declares,  ^*  the  wear  and  tear  of  iron 

on  it  alone  costs  me  £100  per  annum."  If,  then,  the  farmers* 
revenue  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  realising  from  larger 
flocks  and  more  productive  corn  crops,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  his  outlay  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  If  his 
prospects  are  bettered  his  risks  also  are  heightened.  If  he  labours 
for  grand  results  the  work  requires  the  exercise  of  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  no  mean  kind,  but  his  profits  must  of  necessity  be  slow 
and  liable  to  great  fluctuations. 

These  statements  go  far  to  show  that  if  four  rents  are  to  be 
made  before  it  can  answer,  that  the  amount  of  one  rent  is  in- 
vested, and  frequently  more,  previous  to  its  accomplishment. 
When  it  is  further  considered  that  the  whole  of  the  sheep  stock 
on  the  farm  and  the  purchased  food,  also  the  dead  stodc  and 
implements  required,  t<^ther  with  the  heavy  labour  bills  conse- 
quent upon  what  is  called  attendance  on  the  flock,  is  a  serious 
investment  connected  with  the  sheep-breeding  and  feeding  system. 
In  some  erases  it  amounts  to  40  or  46  per  cent.,  and  never  less 
than  30  to  36  per  cent.,  on  the.  capital  employed  for  and  in  con- 
ducting the  farming  business  in  tiiese  districts.  The  interest  to 
be  ch^ged  upon  so  large  an  investmenti  s  one  of  the  causes 
which  has  induced  us  to  take  up  the  present  subject,  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  if  some  mode  of  mrming  these  hill  districts 
cannot  be  found,  yielding  as  much  or  more  profit  than  the  best 
systems  of  sheep  farming.  In  attempting  to  show  this,  which  we 
hope  to  do  in  our  next  week*s  paper,  we  hope  at  any  rate  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  inducing  the  home  farmer  to  think  over  the 
subject  caref ally,  and  also  induce  the  landowners  to  think  that 
while  such  large  amounts  of  capital  are  required  to  farm  their 
land  in  times  of  depression,  that  much  land  must  of  necessity 
remain  untenanted. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horu  Labour, — Horses  have  been  nearly  constantly  employed,  for 
although  we  have  been  benefited  by  some  fine  rains,  yet  the  pastures 
laid  up  for  ha^  have  been  rolled  when  the  tillage  land  was  too  damp 
for  free  workmg.  The  time  for  planting  Potatoes  is  now  over,^  still 
if  any  remain  to  be  set  they  would  if  planted  now  come  up  quicklj 
as  the  land  is  moist  and  also  of  hi^h  temperature,  so  that  theu: 
growtii  and  progress  wou  d  be  insured,  and  therefore  the  latest  sorts 
may  prodnce  a  good  crop  if  the  land  is  well  manured.  The  seed 
time  lor  Mangolds  still  continues  favourable,  for  the  land  is  every- 
where moist  enough  to  veget  ate  the  sec  d  at  once  as  soon  as  planted 
or  drilled :  it  is  favourable,  too.  tins  rrar  for  planting  in  the  stetch, 
the  dung  being  buried  in  the  centre.  If  artificial  manures  have  been 
ridged-in,  the  hand-dibbling  of  the  seed  answers  as  well  or  better  than 
the  drill.  We  have,  however,  found  the  work  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose where  the  hand  drill  used  for  garden  purposes  has  been  used, 
and  run  along  on  the  top  of  the  stetches ;  the  same  with  Carrots,  for 
when  the  land  is  stetched  at  18  inches  apatt  between  the  lines  and 
artificial  manures  are  applied  the  horse-hoeing  can  be  done  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  when  drilled  on  the  flat. 

Where  roots  are  required  for  cattle  before  the  Mangolds  are  ready, 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  sow  some  Imperial  Swede  seed  with  them, 
for  when  the  Swedes  are  sown  at  this  early  period  they  will  ripen 
early  and  be  ready  a  month  earlier  for  cattle-feeding.  In  the  same 
way  Kohl  Rahi  or  Cabbage  may  be  obtained :  in  fact,  it  is  always  best 
to  nave  some  beds  of  Cabbage  plants  of  the  Champion  Drumhead 
variety  ready  for  planting  amongst  the  Mangold  or  other  root  crops, 


our  plan  being  to  plant  with  the  spade,  introduced  at  an  angle  of  ib°. 
and  on  being  lif  tea  up  partly  the  plants  are  introduced  at  the  back  oi 
the  spade  before  the  spade  is  removed.  In  this  way  they  are  not 
only  much  more  likely  to  start  well,  but  they  always  make  larger 
heads,  and  plants  of  a  much  larger  and  stronger  size.  This  work  is 
done  best  by  men  to  use  the  spade  and  women  to  introduce  the  plants. 
The  Clover  seeds  should  have  been  sown  at  the  time  of  seeding  the 
Lent  com,  if  it  has  not  been  done;  the  weather  has  lately  been 
favourable  for  seeding  either  in  the  Wheat  after  Potatoes  or  Lent 
com  after  roots  fed  off.  The  late  rains  have  been  favourable  to  the 
early  growth  of  the  young  Clovers,  and  the  Italian  Rye  Grass  is  now 
fit  to  cut  in  some  cases.  The  dairy  cows  should  now  have  some  in 
their  racks  when  they  come  in  to  be  milked.  The  odd  horse  or  mule 
will  now  be  employed  in  carting  grass.  Ac,  for  the  cattle  and  horses, 
for  the  forwardest  Trifolium  will  soon  oe  fit 

Live  Stock.^^The  young  cattle  in  the  boxes  may  have  Italian  Bye 
Grass  at  once  with  their  usual  allowance  of  cake  and  bean  meal. 
2  or  3  lbs.  of  cake  and  1  tb.  of  bean  meal  per  day  in  the  meal  state, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  Mangolds  cut  with  Gardner's  cutter, 
will  prevent  waste  between  the  intervals  of  grass-feeding.  The 
young  heifers,  too,  intended  for  the  dairy  in  the  future  may  have 
grass  cut  up  round  the  borders  and  hedges,  and  will  do  remarkably 
well  upon  it ;  and  in  the  sandy  loam  soils  in  the  enclosed  districts 
the  grass  is  not  only  valuable  for  feeding  cattle,  but  breeding  sows  in 
the  yards  also,  as  any  young  stems  of  wood  if  not  eaten  will  tread 
into  manure  ;  and  the  borders  may  be  cut  the  second  time  in  the  first 
week  of  July,  and  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  because  it  not  only 
furnishes  food  to  pay  for  cutting,  but  it  dSectually  keeps  down  the 
weeds.  Where  the  hedges  are  trimmed  the  borders  are  kept  in  a 
cleanly  state,  and  the  hedges  and  ditches  also. 

We  know  a  farmer  who  keeps  a  milk-selling  dairy  of  twenty  cows, 
which  during  the  summer  have  little  other  grass  than  that  afforded 
by  the  banks  and  borders,  but  the  cows  have  4  Vbs.  of  cotton  cake 
per  day  each ;  but  the  wood  growth  is  cut  close,  and  therefore 
cut  each  time  with  the  grass,  Cow  Parsley,  Hogweed,  &o.,  and  no 
complaint  is  made  of  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Large  stores  of  Man- 
golds in  many  cases  still  remain  for  feeding  the  fatting  bullocks  in 
the  boxes ;  but  when  they  draw  near  to  the  close  a  few  should  be 
retained  for  mixing  with  the  cake  where  the  cattle  go  upon  Trifolium 
or  Clover  and  other  grasses.  It  is  a  good  plan,  too,  to  insure  a  fair 
succession  of  Clover  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  crop  early,  so  that  the 
second  cutting  may  be  early  also,  and  fit  in  between  the  other  grasses 
for  horse  and  cattle-feeding ;  but  it  should  be  also  remembered  that 
when  the  early,  the  second  early,  and  the  latest  varieties  of  Trifolium 
are  cultivated  the  supply  will  extend  into  the  month  of  July,  and  be 
the  means  of  saving  the  Clover  crop  all  round  for  hav.  This  is  im- 
portant where  much  stock  is  kept  for  the  winter,  or  where  the  hay  is 
cut  and  made  for  sal.e.  In  the  case  of  buying  breeding  swine  we 
recommend  the  purchase  of  Berkshire  sows  of  the  purest  type,  and 
for  mating  with  them  boars  of  the  largest  white  Yorkshire  type  and 
of  the  purest  breed.  This  cross  will  give  all  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  swine-breeding. 


SOIL  EXHAUSTION— SPECIAL  WANTS  OF  SPECIAL 

CROPS. 
(^ChnHnnedfrom  page  364.) 

OvBK  the  largest  part  of  the  kingdom  hay  generally  follows  com. 
In  some  places  Clover  alone  is  grown;  in  others,  a  mixture  of 
Clover  and  grasses;  in  others,  grass  alone.  Perhaps  those  who 
grow  Clover  only  have  good  reasons  for  so  doing ;  but  when  the 
special  wants  of  plants  are  attended  to  it  will  be  found  that  a  mix- 
ture of  grasses  and  Clover  produces  more  hay.  Indeed,  the  grass  may 
be  looked  upon  almost  as  an  addition  to  the  crop,  for  eacn  requires 
such  different  soil-conditions  so  far  as  their  food  is  concemea  that 
the  one  hardly  interferes  with  the  otiier.  When  hardly  enough  of 
the  food  each  wants  is  present  less  than  a  full  crop  will  be  reaped, 
but  by  growing  both  together  instead  of  separately  this  may  be 
accomplished. 

A  heavy  grain  crop  leaves  the  soil  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  gene^ 
rally  in  phosphoric  acid,  unless  phosphates  have  been  liberally  applied 
to  the  grain.  Grasses,  however — all  grains  are  grasses — ^require  these 
very  things,  and  poor  crops  will  follow  unless  they  can  find  these 
substances  in  sufficient  auantities.  Hence  the  reason  of  so  many 
farmers  growing  Clover  hay  unmixed  with  grass.  Clover,  though 
notably  rich  in  nitrogen  itself,  either  does  not  want  that  element 
from  the  soil  as  Yille  maintains,  or  uses  such  compounds  containing 
it  that  grasses  wiU  not  toudi.  Then,  though  it  needs  phosphoric 
acid,  it  seems  to  have  a  particular  power  or  attacking  those  com- 
pounds of  it  in  the  soil  which  refuse  to  give  up  their  phosphorus  to 
grain  crops.  Give  it  available  potash,  and  the  soil  is  poor  that  will 
not  produce  one  crop  of  Clover  or  other  leguminous  plant — Lucera, 
Sainfoin,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Vetches. 

When  Clover  alone  is  grown  potash  salts— the  chloride  or  kainit 
are  generally  used — alone  wUl  supply  on  ordinary  soils  all  that  is 
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needed.  But  these  cost  money,  and  it  is  always  best  to  be  sure  that 
the  spending  of  money  is  absolutely  necessary  before  parting  with 
it.  In  this  case  we  do  not  think  it  is.  Whererer  animals  are  kept 
there  is  urine.  Often  this  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  It  generally 
is  in  the  district  where  we  reside  at  present.  But  the  urine  on  an 
ordinary  farm  contains  enough  potash  for  the  hay  crop,  and  to  this 
it  may  be  applied  more  economically  than  any  other.  Fiye  tons 
of  urine  supply  from  400  to  600  Its.  of  potash,  and  this  is  an  ample 
application  to  an  acre ;  indeed,  more  than  one  crop  of  either  Beans 
or Cloyer  needs.  If  soil  is  "not  suited*'  for  growing  legnminoua 
plants  let  farmers  try  what  effect  such  an  application  has.  On 
light  soils  we  have  known  it  treble  the  mixed  hay  crop,  producing  a 
rich  growth  of  fine  Cloyer  in  place  of  a  poor,  yellow,  half  worthless 
one. 

But  urine  contains  something  besides  potash  salts.  One  ton  of 
pure  mixed  farmyard  urine  contains  about  50  lbs.  of  urea,  which 
may  be  reckoned  equiyalent  to  an  equal  amount  of  ammonia.  Fiye 
tons  of  this  will  consequently  afford  250  lbs.  of  nitrogen  equal  to 
ammonia,  or  half  a  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  is  far  too 
much  for  an  acre  of  either  hay  or  corn,  and  is,  indeed,  when  applied 
pure,  which  it  seldom  is,  destructiye  in  its  richness.  Applied  mixed 
with  not  less  than  six  times  its  bulk  of  pure  water,  fiye  tons  of 
pure  urine  is  harmless  eyen  in  dry  weather,  and  is  quite  sufficient 
for  four  acres  of  hay  or  pasture  land.  In  this  case  the  potash 
applied  is  less  than  the  Cloyer  crop  needs ;  but  this  is  of  little  conse-^ 
quence  on  ordinary  soil,  for  generally  enough  is  present,  and  that 
applied  may  bo  regarded  as  extra.  But  in  order  that  the  nitrogen 
may  be  fully  utilised  Rye  Grass  should  be  sown  mixed  with  the 
Clover.  The  grass  will  utili-^e  the  nitrogen,  the  Cloyer  will  take  up 
the  potash,  and  a  heavier  crop  will  result  than  could  have  been  had 
from  either  separately. 

The  great  reason  for  applying  the  liquid  manure  of  the  farm  to 
hay  and  pasture  land  is  because  when  applied  to  land  not  under 
crops  a  portion  is  apt  to  pass  away  in  the  drains.  When  grass  is 
growing  the  roots  intercept  the  manure  and  use  it.  Moreover,  the 
drainage  from  grass  land  is  less  than  from  that  which  is  bare,  because 
more  is  evaporated.  When  the  crop  grows  strong  the  drainage  is 
nil  unless  in  very  wet  seasons. 

Then  urine  is  most  plentiful  in  winter  just  when  bare  land  is  so 
soft  that  carting  on  it  is  impossible.  But  there  is  not  the  same 
trouble  on  hay  or  pasture  land.  There  is  not  enough  for  both  com 
and  grass  lands,  so  it  is  better  to  give  it  to  the  grass,  and  apply  the 
artificial  manure  otherwise. 

When  strong -growing  Potatoes  are  grown,  and  only  partly 
manured  with  farmyard  manure  on  many  farms,  there  will  be  a 
surplus  over  after  manuring  the  green  crops.  This  may  be  very 
profitably  employed  on  hay  or  pasture  land.  This  was  so  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  Journal  lately,  that  nothing  more  may  be  said  on 
it  here,  except  that  pasture  land  properly  manured  will  keep  double 
the  number  of  animals  that  the  same  pasture  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way  would.  A  50-acre  farm  may  thus  be  made  to  produce  as  much 
as  many  a  one  twice  the  size,  while  the  rent,  taxes,  labour  even, 
remains  only  the  half. 

When  artificial  manures  are  partly  used  for  green  crops  and  for 
corn  ordinary  manure  is  generally  plentiful  enough  to  allow  of  its 
use  in  the  way  indicated,  especially  in  the  ease  of  tne  liquid.  When 
hay  is  plentifully  produced  there  is  generally  plenty  of  manure,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  cattle ;  and  rich  pastures  when  broken  up  pro- 
duce the  heaviest  of  crops  without  artificial  aid. 

When  manure  of  the  ordinary  sort  is  for  any  reason  scarce,  and 
yet  the  advantage  of  full  hay  crops  and  rich  pastures  desired, 
artificial  may  take  the  place  of  ordinary  manure  with  certain  pro- 
spect of  success  following  their  application.  Some  lands  require  no 
potash  to  be  applied— they  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  it. 
On  such  Clover  will  flourish  as  well,  though  not  a  particle  be  given, 
as  well  as  if  liberally  dressed.  '  Buying  potash  for  such  is  '* dropping 
money  over  a  bridge."  By  dressing  part  of  each  field  and  leaving 
part  undressed  the  farmer  will  speedily  find  from  the  state  of  the 
Cloyer  or  Bean  crop  whether  it  is  wanted  or  not. 

On  land  wholly  deficient  in  potash,  as  in  the  case  of  some  sandy 
soils  and  more  especially  boggy  lands,  and  eyen  in  some  cases  on 
chalk  and  clay,  potash  is  so  deficient  as  to  be  not  worth  taking  into 
account.  In  such  cases  an  application  of  \ht  chloride  at  the  rate  of 
2  cwt.  per  acre  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  Clover  crop.  When  it 
is  evident  that  the  soil  can  of  itself  afford  some  then  1  cwt.  may 
prove  sufficient,  and  in  any  case  if  one  half  of  the  crop  is  Clover 
and  the  other  half  grass ;  but  in  this  case  it  will  be  well  to  give 
from  2  to  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  about  2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  more  of  nitrate  of  soda.  These  quantities,  we  must 
again  repeat,  are  for  very  poor  soQs,  from  which  it  is  desired  to 
take  as  good  crops  as  possible.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  pasture, 
but  in  the  case  of  very  old  or  permanent  pastures  bone  dust  will  be 
found  one  of  the  best  for  application.    In  such,  especially  on  light 


sandy,  chalky,  or  peaty  soils,  a  good-enough  tnrf  will  form  in  time, 
but  it  will  be  composed  of  grasses  that  thrive  even  in  the  absence 
of  phosphoric  acid.  All  Buch  ^^rasses,  without  exception,  are  very 
poor  as  forage  plants.  Innutritious,  indigestible,  even  the  hardiest 
of  cattle  fail  to  convert  them  into  meat  or  milk,  simply  because  they 
do  not  contain  the  materials  in  quantities  sufficient  to  form  a  surplus 
after  providing  for  the  animaUs  own  wants.  But  when  phosphates 
are  naturally  present  or  artificially  applied  grasses  of  quite  another 
character  grow,  and  when  nitrogen  is  added  grow  luxuriantly.  It 
is  nearly  time  that  farmers  learnt  that  it  is  not  the  seeds  we  sow, 
but  the  nature  of  the  plant  food  present,  naturally  or  otherwise 
matters  not,  that  determines  the  character  of  pastures,  and  that 
milk  and  meat  depend  on  the  manure  appUed  more  than  everything 
else,  for  the  botany  of  pasture  fields  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
plant  food.  In  another  paper  we  hope  to  deal  with  some  other 
farm  crops  and  their  wants  in  the  matter  of  food. — ^A.  fi. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMMITTBB  OF  Agbicultubk.— The  Oazette  recently  con- 
tained the  following  announcement :— "  It  is  ordered  by  Hw 
Majesty  in  Council  that  the  following  named  members  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed,  a  Committee  of  Council  for  the  consideration  of  aQ 
matters  relating  to  Agriculture— namely.  The  Lord  President, 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Lord  Oar- 
rington,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Sbaw- 
Lefevre.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  all  matters  relating  to 
Agriculture  be,  and  they  are  hereby  referred  to  the  said  Committee 
to  consider  the  same  and  report  thereon  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
in  like  manner  as  if  each  subject  bad  been  referred  to  the  asud 
Committee  by  a  special  order  of  Her  Majesty  in  ConnclL  It  is 
further  ordered,  that  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  shall  preside  over  the  said  Committee 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  President** 


INTEBNATIONAL  FoBBSTBY  EXHIBITION.— The  Highland  and 
Agricnltnral  Society  of  S.^otland  has  voted  £100  towards  an 
international  forestry  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  next 
year.  Bef erring  to  the  notice  that  the  subject  of  British  forestry  is 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament,  the  Society  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  would  hail  with  pleasure  the  organisation 
of  a  system  of  forest  education  in  Oreat  Britain  as  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  instruction  of  forest  officers,  as 
they  deem  it  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  this  country  as 
well  as  her  various  colonies. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


The  Trnmpeter  (f.  Jone*),—We  can  only  glye  a  very  brief  desctipUon 
A  foil  accoont  will  shortly  appnr  in  the  pages  of  "PoULTar."  The  chief 
points  are— 1,  The  peculiar  voice,  an  oft-repeated  coo,  from  which  the  Pigeon 
takes  its  name ;  S,  the  "  rose/'  a  large  circnlar  topknot  of  feathers  spreading  ont 
from  the  centre  of  the  head ;  8,  the  **  crest,"  a  ridge  of  feathers  extoiding 
roand  the  back  of  the  head,  not  lying  cloae  as  In  the  ca'MS  of  the  Ja<x>bin,  bat 
standing  upright ;  and  4,  the  foot  feathers,  which  should  be  as  heary  a?  possible. 
The  coloors  are  blacky  white,  black-mottled,  and  splashed. 


ICBTBOROLOGIOAL  OBSEBYATIOKS. 

Camden  Squab  r,  Loxtdok. 

Lat.  510  SS'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0<>  8  0"  W. ;  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 
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RBK/LRES. 
S9th.— Rain  at  first ;  fine  greater  part  of  the  day ;  heavy  cloads  between  4  and 

6  P.M..  shower  6.80  P.M. 
80th.— Very  fine,  with  bright  snnshine. 
Hay  Ist.— Pine  and  bright ;  cold  N.B.  wind. 
Snd. — Doll  and  cold. 

8rd. — Cold,  fine  during  morning ;  afterwards  dondy  and  showery. 
4th.— Fine  bright  morning ;  sharp  shower  of  hail  at  3.37  P.M. ;  cold  day. 
0th.— line,  bright,  and  cold. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  warm,  the  latter  part  Yery  cold,  with  frost  on 
two  mornings.— G.  J.  STM0N8. 
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APRICOT  BRANCHES  DYING. 

JOLE   limbs  or  branchea  in  some  Tarie- 

tiea  of  Apricots  suddenly  perish  during 

the  season  of  growth.     This  haa  been 

attributed  to  Tarioas  canses,  but  judging 

!  by  the  very  many  examples  of  dilapidated 

Aprioot  trees  to  be  met  with  throughout 

'  le  country,  no  satisfactory  means  have  at 

;  resent  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  disaster. 

ology  is  needed  for  directing  attention  to 

f  .       WHO  fdrplexing  subject,  and  it  is  introduced  now 

in  the  hope  that  some  light  from  one  or  other 

may  be  shed  on  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  fruit  that 

will  keep  it  from  waning  still  more  than  it  has  done  in 

late  years.     Unless  something  be  done,  and  promptly, 

it  is  not  diffionlt  to  foresee  that  its  culture  in  this  country 

80  far  as  profit  is  concerned  will  be  given  up  altogether. 

Ini  fact,    BO   disastrons  have   been  the  effects   of  the 

last  seven  years'  treather  on  the  trees  and  crop  alike 

that   some  have    supplanted  the   injured   trees  wich 

Plums,  and  it  has  even  been  advised  to  abandon  the 

cultivation  of  Apricots  altogether  by  more  than  one 

experienced  cultivator. 

Startingfrom  the  point  that  Apricots  have  been  grown 
in  this  country  equal  or  even  superior  to  these  from  any 
other  (for  judging  by  recent  importations  "  they  do 
not  do  these  things  better  in  France,"  and  that  many 
cottage  homes  have  derived  aa  much  money  from  the 
sale  of  the  fruit  as  met  the  demand  for  rent)  I  shall 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  that  most  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing Apricot  cultivation  is  a  consequence  of  over-etimti- 
lation  under  adverse  climatic  conditions.  The  growth 
of  the  trees  is  remarkable  for  luxuriance,  but  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap  is  defective,  resulting  in  gum  or 
canker.  Both  are,  according  to  modem  ideas,  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  cold,  and  there  is  much  to 
warrant  this  conclnsion ;  but  the  matter  needs  further 
elnoidation,  and  in  attempting  it  I  must  ask  permission 
to  go  back  to  the  time  when  flued  garden  walls  having 
the  best  aspect  were  considered  a  necessity  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  fruit  under  notice.  This  will  take  ns 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  cheap  glass, 
of  orchard  honses,  and  of  glazed  copings  for  walls, 
these  being  the  outcome  of  the  disasters  attending  the 
attempts  at  growing  Apricots  under  glass. 

I  shall  not  endeavour  to  show  that  our  climate  of 
late  years  has  been  marked  by  less  snn  or  a  diminution 
of  temperature  such  as  to  preclude  the  profitable  cul* 
tivation  of  the  Apricot ;  but  I  must  intrude  upon 
modem  notions  by  recording  the  fact  that  the  advent 
of  chea^  glass,  and  its  advocates  for  employment  in  the 
cultivation  of  exotic  fruits,  have  taken  such  effect  on 


the  minds  of  men  as  to  completely  revolntionise  modem 
opinion  in  respect  of  the  best  means  of  growing  fruit 
trees  of  the  more  tender  description.  This  I  shall  not 
decry,  as  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  gardening  as  an  art  and  its  diffusion 
among  the  masses  as  the  availability  of  glass  for  the 
purpose  of  horticulture ;  yet  the  panacea  seen  in  the 
employment  of  glass  for  the  evils  attending  the  culti- 
vation of  exotic  fruits,  or  those  that  may  not  be  classed 
as  hardy  in  our  climate,  has  unquestionably  led  to  the 
neglect  of  trees  cultivated  on  the  old  system,  and  the 
bestowal  of  more  pains  on  those  on  the  new.  The 
present  condition  of  Apricots  demonstrates  the  de- 
generacy of  the  trees,  and  this  must  be  placed  to  the 
account  either  of  neglected  culture  or  change  of  climate. 
If  Apricots  are  grown  as  successfully  under  glass  as 
they  were  not  very  remotely  grown  against  walls  their 
degeneracy  is  not  proven,  and  climatic  changes  are 
surely  not  so  sudden  as  to  render  the  cultivation  of  an 
Apricot  impracticable  in  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  If  the  earth  keeps  on  cooling  down,  or  the 
sun  loses  power  at  this  ratio,  we  shall  soon  be  told  that 
Gooseberries  mnst  be  grown  under  glass,  or  that  it  is 
better  to  give  up  the  culture  of  everything  our  climate 
by  skilful  labour  has  produced  in  such  high  condition, 
throwing  consumers  on  the  supply  of  foreigners.  Pine 
Apple  culture  has  gone  oat  of  fashion,  not  because  they 
could  not  be  fruited  profitably  in  this  country,  or  that 
imported  fruits  were  equal  to  them,  but  fiom  the 
desire  to  have  something  different  in  their  place. 
There  is  a  reaction.  Things  that  were  once  considered 
common,  if  not  vulgar,  are  now  being  agnin  grown 
with  zest.  It  may  be  that  the  fashion  of  attempting 
to  grow  Apricots  under  glass  is  waning,  and  that 
there  is  some  good  to  be  had  from  their  outdoor 
culture  against  walls.  What  little  I  have  seen 
attempted  with  this  fmit  under  glass  has  not  left  a 
very  favourable  impression.  In  brief.  Apricot  culture 
under  glass  compares  very  unfavourably  with  that  on 
walls,  and  in  this  old  way  they  will  continue  to  be 
grown  despite  adverse  climatic  condition. 

There  have  been  always  croakers — we  have  been 
going  to  the  dogs  in  everything  appertaining  to  garden- 
ing for  nobody  knows  how  long,  and  yet  horticulture 
is  as  healthy,  if  not  healthier,  than  ever,  and  eo  are 
many  Apricot  trees,  despite  gnarled  and  cankerous 
examples  to  the  contrary. 

I  propose  to  ask  attention  to  the  causes  of  Apricot 
failures  under  the  heads  of  Variety,  Stock,  Soil,  and 
Climate,  taking  the  last  two  togeliier. 

Variety  is  something,  yet  not  eveirthing,  in  Apricots. 
Breda  is  generally  considered  the  hardiest,  and  next 
to  this  Blenheim  or  Shipley,  closely  followed  by  Bojal 
and  Orange.  These  are  vigorous  growers  and  require 
a  high  wall  or  building,  for  when  the  growth  is  . 
restricted,  and  the  roots  are  not  proportionately  . 
limited  to  space,  gumming  is  quite  as  prevalent  in 
these  as  in  any  others ;  and  where  the  soU  is  rich  and 
deep  the  trees  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  not  to  ripen  the 
wt>i>d,  which  is  seriously  damaged  by  severe  weather, 
dying  back  at  once  or  directly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  foliage  in  spring.  This  la  particularly  the  case 
after  a  wet  aatumn,.when  the  wood  has  not  been 
properly  ripened.  These  varieties  are,  notwithstanding, 
the  naidieat,  but  the  fruit  is  only  fit  for  preserving. 
Brussels  I  ought  to  have  placed  next  to  Breda,  if  not 


Do  ui.— Vou  TL,  Tanw  bcbth. 
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before  it,  in  hardiness,  and,  like  it,  is  only  fit  for  the 
pot.  Excepting  for  preserving  purposes,  all  the  above 
are  not  worth  growing,  althongh  there  are  degrees  of 
inferiority,  Breda  and  Brussels  being  the  poorest  in 
quality,  and  neither  Shipley  nor  Boyal  can  compare 
with  Moorpark. 

Large  Early,  Oullins  Early  Peach,  Hemskerk,  St. 
Ambroise,  and  Eaisha  have  all  good  constitutions  and 
not  generally  liable  to  gum,  unless  the  soil  be  rich  so 
as  to  induce  strong  growth  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
trees,  and  then  nothing  will  save  them  from  canker, 
as  has  been  indicated  in  the  hardier  smaller-fruited 
varieties.  Alsace  is  a  very  slight,  if  any,  remove  from 
Moorpark,  as  also  are  Hemskerk  and  Oullins  Early 
Peach. 

Moorpark  and  Peach  are  very  much  alike,  if  not 
identical ;  but  the  Peach  is  not  so  subject  to  decay  of 
the  branches  as  the  Moorpark,  which  may  be  due  to  its 
being  budded  on  the  Brussels  stock,  whilst  the  Moorpark 
is  worked  on  the  common  Plum  or  Mussel.  Admitting 
that  they  are  different,  which  is  beyond  my  ken,  both 
are  notorious  gummers,  and  the  failure  of  Apricots  from 
variety  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  everyone 
planting  Apricot  trees  plants  Moorpark.  This  is,  to 
say  the  least,  courting  failure,  as  is  done  with  Bibston 
Pippin  Apple,  the  proclivities  of  which  for  canker  are 
established,  and  yet  it  is  planted  again  and  again, 
in  hope  that  it  will  cast  off  its  constitutional  diseases 
without  departing  from  previous  procedure.  Moorpark 
being  the  most  subject  to  gum  or  dying  of  the  branches, 
why  continue  to  plant  it  ?  It  is  tibe  best  of  sorts  I 
This  is  undeniable ;  but  then  there  are  others  nearly  as 
good  if  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  quality,  as,  for  instance, 
Hemskerk,  a  hardier  and  earlier  opening  variety  of 
Moorpark,  which  has  not  given  any  indications  of  gum 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  that  Moorpark 
has  died  more  or  less  under.  Knight's  idea  that  con- 
tinuation by  budding  and  grafting  of  a  variety  is  likely 
to  result  in  debility  or  death  after  the  removal  of  the 
original  by  natural  decay,  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  varieties  originated  from  it,  of  course 
by  seed,  are  marked  by  healthier  constitutions,  if  not 
robuster  growth;  for  although  Moorpark  grows  veiy 
vigorously  and  apparently  healthy  for*  a  few  years,  it 
soon  gives  indications  of  enfeeblement  and  decay. 
Alsace  is  also  a  variety  of  Moorpark,  being  vigorous 
and  hardy,  and  does  not  die  off  in  pieces  large  or  small 
like  its  prototype.  Varieties,  too,  of  the  Peach  Apricot — 
for  instance,  Oullins  Early  Peach  and  Large  Bed — ^have 
much  better  constitutions  than  the  Peach  Apricot ; 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  varieties  of  which  the 
type  is  existent  are  more  healthy  than  those  continued 
indefinitely  by  budding  of  non-existent  kinds  as 
regards  the  originals  on  young  or  seedling  stocks,  as  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  stocks  from  suckers  and  layers 
are  weak  (debilitated  through  the  age  of  the  parent) 
and  apt  to  cause  gumming. 

"What  I  have  to  suggest  as  regards  variety  is  to 
discard  those  kinds  that  give  irretrievable  indications 
of  continued  gumming  and  supplant  them  with  those 
that  are  not  so  affected.  I  may  mention  Large  Early, 
Hemskerk,  Oullins  Early  Peach,  Alsace,  and  St. 
Ambroise,  with  Shipley's  for  preserving,  as  not  being 
prone  to  gum.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be 
directed  to  raising  seedliilg  Apricots  of  hardier  con- 
stitution, seedlings,  as  a  rule,  not  being  given  to  die 


off  in  the  limbs  as  do  varieties  worked    on  Plum 
stocks. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PLANTING  OUT  GARDENIAS. 

That  there  is  a  decided  preference  generally  for  Gardenias 
in  pots  is  undoubtedly  as  true  as  that  ^ood  reasons  can  be 
shown  for  such  preference,  the  most  important  being  the 
facility  with  which  an  early  and  successional  supply  of  its 
fragrant  flowers  can  be  had,  and  the  additional  utility  of  such 
plants  for  ^^  furnishing."  But  for  an  abundant  supply  of  cut 
flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer  commend  me  to  plants 
turned  out  oi  pots  and  thoroughly  established  in  the  soil  of  a 
convenient  bed  or  border  in  a  stove.  "Have  you  seen  the 
Gardenias  at  Maresfield  ?"  said  a  friend  to  me  the  last  week  in 
March     **  Yes/'  I  replied,  *'  I  saw  them  soon  after  they  were 

Elanted  out  last  September,  and  thought  them  a  promising 
atch  of  young  plants.'*  "  Go  and  see  them  again  now,  they 
are  quite  worth  seeing  again,"  said  he.  I  did  so,  and  was 
certainly  well  rewarded,  for  the  plants  were  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  sight.  There  are  fifteen  of  them  planted  in  just 
such  a  narrow  raised  border  on  one  side  of  a  pit  with  a  passage 
running  along  the  middle,  as  one  is  accustomed  to  plant 
Melons  or  Cucumbers  in  for  training  on  a  trellis ;  but  the 
Gardenias  have  had  no  training,  and  are  mere  bushes,  hand- 
some as  could  possibly  be  wished,  notwithstanding  each  of 
them  about  30  inches  in  diameter,  a  dense  mass  of  deep  green 
foliage,  so  thickly  interspersed  with  flower  buds  that  at  a 
rough  computation  there  must  have  been  two  hundred  on  each 
plant.  The  whole  of  them  are  G.  florida  ;  the  flowers  are  very 
double,  pure  white,  petals  of  great  substance,  very  fra^ant, 
and  the  few  that  were  fully  expanrled  measured  nearly  finches 
in  diameter.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  fairly  enriched  with  decayed 
horse  manure.  The  plants  were  crowding  each  other,  and  the 
roots  must  have  penetrated  every  part  of  the  soil  long  before 
flower  buds  were  visible.  Mr.  Thomas  attributes  much  of  hie 
success  with  these  plants  to  a  low  temperature  in  winter,  50* 
being  the  minimum  night  heat,  especial  care  being  taken  that 
it  should  never  exceed  a  maximum  of  55^ 

The  system  of  culture  which  has  thus  been  so  succesafolly 
practised  by  Mr.  Thomas  will  commend  itself  to  many  of  yoor 
readers  having  small  houses  and  limited  means  at  their  disposal, 
and  will  probably  be  more  generally  adopted  than  the  equally 
valuable  method  of  covering  walls  with  it  at  Ashton  Ck>urt  as 
described  by  Mr.  Iggulden  on  page  325,  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  space  required  to  do  full  justice  to  wall  plants. 
Each  plan  is  a  praiseworthy  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  the 
culture  of  a  ^ervedly  popular  plant,  and  both  have  been 
proved  worthy  of  attention  by  the  impress  of  success  stamped 
upon  them  by  the  able  gardeners  under  whose  care  and  skill 
they  have  answered  so  well. — Edward  Luckhubst. 


CATERPILLARS  versus  CABBAGE& 

It  is  seldom  Mr.  Taylor  reqalres  correcting,  bat  even  in  his 
case  ■oand  aa  his  practice  and  advice  are  generally  and  rii^itly 
considered — there  appears  an  occanional  paragraph  which  admits 
of  lawful  criticism.  On  page  357  in  his  sensible  remarks  on 
*'  Cabbage-gromng  and  Cabbage^utting,"  he  writes  : —  "  Mr. 
Iggulden  grew  a  variety  the  year  before  last  (and  he  might  have 
added  last  year)  which  he  considered  more  desirable  than  Bllam^i^ 
becaase,  while  the  latter  was  riddled  by  cateipillais,  his  favourite 
variety  escaped ;  bat  I  confess  I  shoald  be  rather  doabtfol  of  a 
Cabbage  which  was  not  good  enoagh  for  caterpillars.*' 

Now  among  Mr.  Taylor's  varions  attainments  not  the  least  is 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  good  entomologist.  Conseqaently  it  is 
surprising  to  note  that  he  credits  caterpillars  with  a  discrimination 
which  the  voracious  pests  do  not  in  the  least  merit  At  any  rate, 
accordin|^  to  my  experience,  the  discrimination,  if  theie  is  any  dis- 
crimination in  the  matter,  is  shown  by  the  butterfly,  the  latter 
selecting  a  suitable  feeding  ground  for  the  caterpillsn  which 
may  be  hatched  from  the  eggs  they  deposit  Whether  the  butter- 
fly shunned  oar  smooth-leaved  Cabbagei  or  the  caterpillars  whoi 
small  tumbled  off  and  broke  their  necks,  in  the  same  manner  as 
thrips  when  treated  to  Mr.  Taylor's  paraffin  mixture,  I  cannot 


detenntue.  One  thing  U  certain,  tbey  did  not  e«t  tbe  Emooth 
Cabbage,  bnt  immediktelj  adjoining  these  a  breadtb  of  Ellam't 
Earlj  waa  completely  riddled.  Peihap*  the  caterpillars'  initinct 
guided  them  lo  a  BDperior  feeding  gronnd,  at  on;  rate  this  appears 
to  be  Mr.  Tajlor'g  impression.  Kllam'B  is  nndovibledly  a  first- 
rate  tarietj,  but  I  failed  to  see  any'  marked  difiL-rence  in  the 
quality  of  this  and  Reading  All-Heart— tie  smooth  Tariety  in 
qaeation.  If  smoothness  of  leaf,  tad  conseqaent  exemption  from 
attack  by  caterpillars,  be  a  sure  indication  of  inferior  quality, 
Mi.  Taylor  will  not  grow  Gilbert's  Chon  de  Borghley  more  than 
one  MMOQ,  and  aa  a  consequenoe  that  famous  "mongrel"  will 
Bot   long   letain   its   qoality   ol    "  pleasiDg   etetybody."  — W. 


AGAPETES  BUXrFOLIA. 

A  CHABHINO  relatire  of  the  Vacciniums  and   Ericas  is  this 

plant,  and  it  is  surprising  that  one   so  showy  should  continne 

OOmpamtiTely  anknown.    Ita  culture  ia  not  difficult,  though  it 


Uuiagen  of  the  "Nursery  Sick  Fund"  of  those  uaneries  vho 
faraiBhed  him  at  his  own  request  with  the  plan  and  condition! 
of  the  fund.  As  the  Association  hu  been  self -organ  ieed  aod  ia 
self -supported  and  is  working  SDCcessrully,  I  think  tbe  Managera 
are  entitled  to  thanks  from  those  whom  they  have  loyally  a&aisted.— 
T.  FbaBCIS  SivuiB,  The  Xurieria,  Saicbriilgticorlh. 


LARGE  viRSUB  SMALL  BUNCHES  OF  GRAPEB. 

Aa  a  mle  Orape-prowen,  and  eapecially  yonng  groweia,  aliraja 

striTe  to  secure  tfaeutanchBS  of  Drapes  aalaige  as  possible,  which 

ia  thought  to  indicate  high  coltiTation,  and  no  doabt  it  doea ;  bnt 

1  am  EtroQgly  of  opinion  that  imleBB  there  is  a  special  demand  for 
the  large  bnnchea,  the  most  satisfactory  crops  are  those  composed 
of  medinm-siied  bunches.  If  the  Vines  are  in  fairly  good  health 
bunches  of  medium  siae  never  fail  to  become  of  high  quality,  and 
this  is  not  always  tbe  case  with  the  very  large  ones  ;  and  another 
of  tbe  strongest  paints  in  farour  of  mediam  buDChes  is  the  long 
time  a  houseful  will  last  compared  with  the  extremely  large  cl  asters. 
From  two  bouses  here  I  cat  Grapes  weekly  for  seTcn  mouthe. 
They  contain  about  200  bunches,  each  giving  an  average  of  twelve 
buuches  per  week,  and  cutting  them  dally  tbej  are  always  fresh, 
but  if  tbey  were  large  bunches  our  scpply  would  be  altered  alto- 
gether,  and  that  tor  the  worse.    The  bunches  now  are  each  about 

2  lbs.  in  weight,  bnt  if  tbeywera  averaging  6  tb^.or  S  Ib^,  we  could 
not  have  halt  the  number,  and  they  would  not  be  sq  serrireable  in 
the  bouse  aa  the  large  bunches,  si thongh  lookiuf;  weltwbpQ  placed 
on  the  table  at  fiist,  soon  lose  their  bloom  and  flavour.  Tery  often 
a  large  bunch  is  sent  to  tbe  table  so  many  times  Ibat  a  great 
portion  of  it  is  never  used  in  tbe  dining  room  in  Ihe  end.  Bunches 
of  Otapea  of  any  kind,  weighing  al>out  2  lbs.  large  Id  berry,  deep 
in  colour  and  bloom,  are  iu  my  opinion  the  perfection  of  Qrapes, 

On  some  of  our  Qros  Colmane  just  newly  thinned  we  could 
have  had  many  bunches  3  lbs.  in  weight  by  allowing  tbe  bunches 
to  remain  entire  aod  not  cutling  away  any  of  the  side  shoulders, 
bnt  then  there  miglit  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  buoches  to 
a  rod,  but  by  reducing  them  in  size  we  have  thirty  useful  bunches 

I  have  said  that  large  bunches  intlicate  high  culture,  bat  I 
think  there  are  exceptions  to  this  too,  as  1  can  remember  having 
seen  innumerable  very  large  dusters  at  shows  i,iii  elsewhere  by 
no  means  indicating  higb  culture,  the  various-sissd  berries  and 
unGniahed  colour  making  tbem  much  less  valuable  Iban  the  small 
highly  perfected  bunches.  Some  growers  who  can  barely  manage 
to  secure  a  respectable  crop  of  Grapes  of  any  description  cannot 
understand  others  redncing  tbe  size  of  their  bnnches  from  choice, 
but  in  my  opinion  Iboee  who  do  so  act  wisely. — A  Kitcuen 
Gabde»eb. 
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reqtiirea  some  carcfnl  attention  ;  and  that  It  well  deserves,  fcr 
when  in  Grst-rate  condition  and  loaded  with  its  rich  scarlet 
tabular  flowers  few  of  its  beautiful  allies,  the  Hesthp,  can  excel 
its  attractions.  A  compost  of  good  peat,  a  little  turfy  loam,  and 
sand  suit  it  if  the  pots  be  thoroughly  drained  ;  snd  tbe  only  other 
special  caie  needed  is  to  supply  water  regularly  but  in  moderate 
qttantitlea,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  excessively  saturated 
or  on  the  oiber  hand  too  dry,  either  beiog  fatal  to  the  plant,  A 
little  praning  will  be  required  to  keep  the  plant  in  shape,  or  it  ia 
likely  to  grow  rather  straggling. 


DAHLIA  IMPERIALIS. 

Cait  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  they  have  succeeded  In 
blooming  Dahlia  Imperialis  ?  I  admired  it  very  much  when  I  saw 
it  for  tbe  lirst  time  at  Cannes,  and  la^t  year  I  obtained  two  tubers. 
One  of  tbem  I  planted  in  a  cool  greenhouse  after  it  had  made  2  or 
3feet  growth,  bnt  it  was  eaten  quite  through  by  a  large  slug;  the 
other  I  tried  out  of  doors  in  a  warm  place,  but  1  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  a  bloom.  This  year  1  have  one  of  the  tQl)ers  growing 
in  a  large  pot  jn  a  warmer  house,  and  it  has  already  made  about 
4  feet  of  growth,  and  the  stem  more  than  three-quaiters  of  ao  inch 
in  diameter,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  inclination  to  bloom,  and 
I  want  to  know  whether  anyone  has  been  successfnl  with  it,  snd 
if  so  what  is  the  best  treatment  ? 

Arundo  Donax  variegata,  another  plant  I  admired  at  Cannes, 
makes  a  beautiful  centre  plant  fob^bed,  and  is  nearly  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  winter,  and  it  Ht  floe  decorative  plant  for 
the  greenhouse. 

We  are  very  backward  here  with  spring  flowen',  and  I  find  not 
only  that  Pear  tree  blossoms  suffered  from  the  severe  weather  in 
lfai«b,  owing  to  their  having  been  to  forward,  but  even  some  ot 
the  forwarded  Apple  bloasiims  are  injured. — C.  P.  P. 

[Dahlia  imperialis  is  a  very  strong  grower,  as  yon  are  doubt- 
lessly aware,  attaining  the  height  ol  10  or  12  feet,  or  even  more, 
and  as  it  flowers  late,  blooms  most  not  be  expecied  to  show  tor  a 
considerable  time  yet.  Ko  doubt  you  wilt  succeed  iu  flowering 
it  in  the  warmer  bonse,  as  it  will  not  thrive  out  of  doors,  and  tbe 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  plant  stove  is  not  too  great  tor  it 
later  in  the  season.  It  requires  very  rich  soil,  and  when  grown 
in  pots  we  have  found  it  much  benelited  by  a  top-dressing  ot 
manure.  Water  must  be  liberally  supplied,  but  after  flowering 
the  plant  must  be  thoroughly  dried  off  aud  the  tubers  ripened, 
when  they  can  be  placed  in  any  cool   place  sate  from  frost. 
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Araodo  Donax  is  hardy  in  the  south  of  EnglaDd ;  it  needs  aban- 
dant  sapplies  of  water  in  the  sammer.] 


BATH  FLORAL  fAtB. 
Mat  9th. 
Thb  Bath  Spring  Show  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Sydney  Gardens, 
and  although  Bcaroely  so  good  as  that  produoed  last  season,  the  Ex- 
hibition was  highly  crediuble  to  all  concerned.  The  weather  was 
fino  though  cold,  and  nnnieroua  appreciative  yisitors  thronged  the 
gardens. 

AZALBAS. 
Liberal  prizes  were  offered  for  Azaleas,  and  of  these  several  fine 
fnx)ups  were  in  competition.  The  best  twelve  were  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Long,  gardener  to  C.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  and  consisted  of  grandly  trained 
and  flowered  pyramids,  ranging  from  6  feet  to  V  feet  in  height — ^in 
fact  a  much  better  group  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Stella,  Charmer, 
Boi  d'Holland,  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert,  Model,  Iverysna  Im- 
proyed.  The  Bride,  Flag  of  Truce,  and  Adranoer  were  particularly 
good.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  0.  H.  Keel,  gardener  to 
Col.  Landon,  his  group  including  neyeral  well'flowered  specimens. 
The  best  nine  were  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Bigg,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Hurle, 
Esq.,  among  theve  being  well-flowered  pyramids  of  Model,  Due  de 
Nassau,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Criterion,  ttr.  W.  0.  Drummond  had  a 
fair  group,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  With  six  Azaleas  Mr. 
G.  Hallett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  West,  took  the  lead,  his  informal  pyra- 
mids being  very  creditable.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould,  gardener  to  E.  E. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second.  The  best  twelve  "  newest  and  best  ** 
Azaleas  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Long,  thefe  including  neat  little  plants 
of  J.  Gould  Yeitch,  Jtan  Nuytens  Yerschaffelt,  Neptune,  Sigismnnd 
Rttcker,  Madame  Louise  Van  Houtte,  and  M.  Joseph  Lefebvre.  In 
Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond's  second-prize  twelve  the  most  promising  were 
Flambeau,  Comtesse  de  Kerchov^,  Rosea  picta,  and  Louise  Lubbens. 
The  best  single  specimen  Azalea,  a  finely  flowered  pyramid  of  Stella, 
was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Long,  Mr.  Drummond  following  with  a  capital 
pyramid  of  Madame  Milles. 

8T0YB  AND  OREBNHOUSB  PLANTS. 

We  missed  the  fine  group  of  store  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
usually  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cypher,  but  the  position  he  tilled  last  season 
was  worthily  occupied  by  a  local  exhibitor.  Mr.  W.  Long,  who  rather 
easily  beat  the  formidable  Mr.  Tudgey.  Mr.  Long's  group  of  twelve 
plants  consisted  of  capitally  flowered  specimens  of  Erica  CarendiBhi- 
ana,  £.  Yemoni  supert>a,  G^netyllis  tulipifera,  Izora  Williamsii,  An- 
thurium  Schertzenaunm,  Rhododendron  Gibsonii,  Pimelea  mirabilis, 
Medinilla  magnifica,  Izora  Prinoe  of  Orange,  Boronia  elatior.  and 
Gknetyllis  HookerL  In  Mr.  Tudgey's  group  were  good  examples  of 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  H^aroma  tulipifera,  Aphelexia  ma- 
crantha  purpurea,  Erica  Cavendishiana,  and  severu  Teir  poor 
Azaleas.  The  third  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  6.  &eel, 
many  of  his  specimens  being  creditably  fiowered.  In  the  class  for 
nine  stove  or  greenhouse  flowering  planta  Mr.  W.  F.  Bigg  took  the 
lead  with  fair-sized  and  well-flowered  specimens  of,  among  others. 
Ixora  amabilis,  Acrophyllum  venoeum,  Genetyllis  Hookeri,  and 
Clerodendron  Balfonrianum.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  occupied  the  second 
position  with  a  rather  uneven  lot,  the  best  of  which  were  a  jBne  plant 
of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  a  good  Boronia  pinnata,  and  Azalea  Maf- 
niflcent.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond.  Mr.  G. 
Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  W.  P.  Clarke,  had  the  best  six  specimens, 
among  these  being  Anthurium  Williamsii  and  Erica  Cavendishiana 
in  good  condition.  Mr.  J.  Mould  was  a  good  second,  and  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  Jones,  gardener  to  General  Dohertj. 

FINB-FOLIAOB  PLANTS. 
Omamental-foliaged  plants  were  shown  in  small  qnantities,  and 
were  not  remarkable  for  quality.  Mr.  Tudgey  staged  the  best  fifteen 
specimens,  these  including  Areca  YersdiafiEeltiL  Croton  Mortii, 
Pritchardia  pacifica,  Geonoma  gracilis,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Drummond  followed  with  a  group  including  Yuoca  aloifolia, 
Ananassa  sativa  varicgata,  and  Cjcas  revoluta  ;  while  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould 
took  the  third  prize  with  Aulecidedly  superior  group.  Among  the 
latter  were  highly  colourea%xamples  of  Croton  Sunset,  C.  Queen 
Yictoria,  Dracaena  Baptistii,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
Qltfichenta  nzpestris.  The  best  nine  fine-foliaged  plants  were  staged 
by  Mr.  A  Shadwell.  gardener  to  S.  Chandler,  Esq.,  amongthese  being 
a  good  Croton  maiesticum,  Dracssna  Hendersonii,  and  D.  australis. 
Mr.  G.  Hallett  took  the  second  prize.  A  good  plant  of  Coooe  Wed- 
delliana gained  Mr.  Tudeey  the  first  prize  for  a  single  specimen  fine- 
foliaged  plant,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  following  with  Cocos  Weddelliana  in 
good  condition.  With  an  exceedingly  well-grown  and  flowered 
Genetyllis  tulipifera  Mr.  F.  Biggs  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  a 
greennouse  plant,  Mr.  W.  Long  following  with  the  same  rarietj. 

BRIGAS. 

Two  groups  of  six  Ericas  were  staged,  Mr.  Tudgey  taking  the  lesd 
with  somewhat  overtrained  speoimens,  including  E.  mutabilis,  K. 
mirabilis,  E.  ventricosa  magninca,  and  Hartnelli  virens.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Mould  had  Erica  Lindleyana,  E.  affinis,  and  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora 
in  good  condition,  and  took  the  second  prize.    The  best  single  speci- 


men Erica,  a  jfood  plant  of  E.  Cayendishiana,  was  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Long,  Mr.  J.  Mould  foUowing  with  B.  Yictoria,  and  the  third  priao 
went  to  Mr.  Biggs. 

ROSES. 

Roses  in  pots  were  well  shown,  and  found  hosts  of  admirers.  The 
best  twelve,  staged  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  included  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Paul  Yerdier,  Dupnj 
Jamain,  Madame  Lacharme,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marquise  Ad^le 
de  Mnrinais,  and  Noisette  Celine  Forestier.  The  second-prize  group, 
sUged  by  Mr.  M.  Cole,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  included 
good  speoimeDS  of  Rubens  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Etieone  L«yet, 
liadame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  With  six 
Roses  in  poU  Mr.  W.  Smith  took  tbe  first  prize  with  untrained  freely 
bloomed  plants  of  Teas  Devoniensis,  Niphetos,  Jean  Ducher,  Safrano, 
Souvenir  d'Blise,  and  Mar^chal  Niel.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Southard,  gardener  toT.  J.  WalkerJEso. :  the  remaining 
prize  going  to  Mr.  A.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  T.  Jolly,  Esq.,  both 
exhibiting  creditably. 

PELARGONIUMS. 

Seyeral  groups  of  the  diiferent  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  were  stage^ 
the  majority  being  very  well  fiowered.  With  nine  large-fiowered 
varieties  Mr.  J.  Mould  took  the  lead,  the  most  noteworthy  among 
these  being  Kingston  Beauty,  Rose  Celestial,  Harlequin,  aadTriomphe 
de  St.  Amand.  Mr.  H.  Jones  was  worthily  awarded  the  second  prise. 
Mr.  John  Mattock  and  Mr.  F.  Biggs  were  resoectively  first  and  second 
for  six  varieties,  the  former  staging  freely  bloomed  untrained  speci- 
mens. Mr.  F.  Biggs  had  the  best  six  Fancy  varieties ;  of  these  the 
specimens  of  Ellen  Beck,  Anne  Page,  Madame  SonUg,  and  Delicatam 
wero  the  most  noteworthy.  The  same  exhibitor  staged  the  only  six 
spotted  varieties,  and  of  these  Aladdin,  Chameleon,  and  Conapicna 
were  very  good. 

Cinerarias  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Southard,  gardener  to 
Greneral  Hope  ;  Bnrridffe,  gardener  to  S.  Butler,  Esq. ;  and  M.  Cole  ; 
and  Calceolarias  proved  especially  attractive,  and  excellent  groups 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Burridge ;  W.  Marohant,  gardener  to 
J.  Murch,  Eeq. ;  and  J.  Mould,  who  took  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named  in  each  instance. 

Ferns  and  Mo&ses  were  not  shown  so  well  as  usual,  the  majority  of 
the  specimens  being  small.  The  best  group  of  fifteen  yarictiea, 
arranged  by  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  included  some  creditable  examples.  Mr. 
J.  Coke,  gardener  to  A.  P.  Stancomb,  Esq.,  secured  the  second  prixa 
with  a  healthy  even  group  j  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Drum- 
mond. In  the  corresponding  class  for  nine  specimens  Mr.JC.  H.  Keel 
took  the  lead.  The  remaining  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Jonea 
and  Mr.  J.  Mould. 

CUT  FL0WBB8. 

The  classes  for  cut  flowers  were  well  filled,  and  so  many  admiren 
did  the  Roses,  Pansies,  Tulips,  and  bouquets  attract  that  a  great 
difficulty  was  experienced,  as  on  previous  occasions,  in  taking  notes. 
Roses  were  particularly  good,  notably  the  first-prize  stand  of 
eighteen  blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cole.  Of  these  the  best  wen 
Mons.  B.  Y.  Teas,  Rubens,  Mardchal  Niel,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Jeaa 
Pemet,  and  Madame  Marie  Yerdier.  Mr.  H.  Fisher  took  the  seoond 
prize,  his  stand  containing  a  very  fine  bloom  of  Rubens.  Tnlips 
were  shown  creditably  by  Messrs.  H.  Hooper,  M.  Cole,  and  W*. 
Meddick,  who  received  the  awards  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Hooper 
staged  the  best  twenty-four  Pansies,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Meddick.  The  latter  exhibitor  staged  a  remarkably  fine  stand  of 
twelve  Pansies,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall.  The  competi- 
tion in  the  class  for  twenty -four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  wa-*  very 
close  and  good.  Mr.  J.  Mould  took  the  first  prize,  his  ooUection 
including  several  choice  Orchids  ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Howe,  gardener  to 
L.  Fry,  Esq. ;  Mr.  O'Brien,  gardener  to  Mrs.  King ;  and  Mr.  BL  K. 
Ward,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Budgett,  Esq.,  were  the  other  successful 
exhibitors,  all  staging  choice  collections. 

Bouquets  occupied  a  considerable  space,  but  the  majority  of  them 
were  too  closely  packed.  Mrs.  L  Sbackell  easily  secured  the  first 
prize,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  M.  Hookings  and  K  S.  Cole,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Pethick.  Esq.  Yases  and  epergnes  again  were  hi^hlj 
creditable,  notably  tnose  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  James,  gardener 
to  A.  Laverton,  Eso.,  M.  Hookings,  and  K  S.  Cole,  who  secured 
the  awards  as  namea.  Miss  Watson  Taylor  sent  a  splendid  box  of 
Tea  Roses,  and  these  were  worthily  adjudged  a  certincate  of  merit. 
Mr.  Henry  Hooper  staged  several  boxes  of  superior  Pansy  blooms, 
as  well  as  Auriculas  and  Primula  cortusoides  in  variety,  all  not  for 
competition.  Mr.  Parker  had  a  basket  of  Rhododendron  J.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Tomkins  Pelargonium  blooms  and  plants. 

PBUIT. 

Fmit,  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  tt'as  not  extensivelj 
shown.  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Lone,  Esq.,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  a  Pine  Apple,  and  received  the  first  prize  for  a  good 
Qaeen.  Messrs.  J.  Carpenter  and  T.  King,  gardener  to  R.  Y.  Leadi, 
Esq.,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Grapes,  and  were  respectively 
awarded  the  first  and  seoond  prizes  for  small  and  fairly  weli-ooionrtd 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  W.  Burridge  had  Uvedale'a 
St.  Germain  Pears  in  fine  condition,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr. 
E.  Thomas  for  the  same  yariety.  A  good  dish  of  Pearson's  Plate 
secured  Mr.  A.  Southard,  gardener  to  F.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  the  first 
prise  for  Apples,  Mr.  E.  Jones  foUowing  with  Spring   Bibetoo. 
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The  Strawberries  were  particnlarlj  fine,  Mr.  J.  Bnrridge  taking  the 
tead  with  Osoar,  Mr.  H.  Jones  following  with  Dr.  ^gg,  and  Mr. 
Howe  was  third  with  Sir  J.  Pazton.  Mr.  Bnrridge  also  secured  the 
first  priie  for  Strawberries  in  pots,  the  variety  again  being  Oscar. 
Mr.  A.  Shadwell  followed  with  President,  only  slightly  inferior,  Mr. 
M.  Cole  taking  third  place  with  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Mr.  J.  Weston 
had  a  fourth  prize,  all  staging  most  creditably. 

VBOBTABLES. 

Vegetobles  were,  considering  the  season,  very  well  shown.  Mr.  M. 
Bamfield  took  the  lead  with  nine  varieties,  his  collection  including 
good  Asparagus,  Mona's  Pride  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  Tomatoes.  The 
second  prbe  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Weston  for  a  good  lot,  of  which 
the  best  were  Early  Munich  Turnips,  Minimnm  Peas,  and  Late  Queen 
Broccoli.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and  the 
fourth  to  Mr.  E.  Fisher.  Mr.  J.  G.  Kitching  had  the  best  six  varieties, 
these  consisting  of  fine  Asparagus,  Telegraph  GHCumbers,  Webb's 
Royal  Afihleaf  Potatoes,  Late  White  Broccoli,  Canadian  Wonder 
Beans,  and  Trophy  Tomatoes.  Mr.  Arthur  Beavis  was  a  good  second, 
and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Mead,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Holme,  Esq. 
The  best  dish  of  Potatoes,  fine  examples  of  Mona's  Pride,  was  staged 
by  Mr.  W.  Bnrridge,  Messrs.  J.  Q.  Kitching  and  John  Shellard  Uking 
the  remaining  prizes.  Quantities  of  good  Cucumbers  were  shown ;  of 
these  the  best,  a  good  brace  of  Carter's  Model,  were  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Pymm,  gardener  to  J.  Gouldsmith,  Esq.,  Mr.  H.  Beavis  and  Mr.  A. 
Beavis  taking  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mushrooms 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Wiltshire  and  G.  Pymm ;  Beans  by 
J.  G.  Kitching,  H.  Jones,  and  W.  Haskell,  who  took  the  prizes  as 
named  in  each  instance.  Mr.  W.  Bnrridge  showed  WilJiam  L  Peas 
in  excellent  condition,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr.  J.  H.  P. 
Westoott,  Star  Cross,  Devon,  took  the  first  prize  for  Asparagus  with 
extra  fine  examples,  and  he  also  staged  fime  bundles  not  for 
competition. 


THE  BARDFIELD  OXLIP. 

I  0B8EBYB  on  page  386  a  mention  of  this  by  Dr.  Hogg.  I  have 
fpnmn  it  for  several  years  in  two  or  three  spots  near  a  north  wall 
in  my  garden  in  Cheshire,  giving  it  several  square  yards'to  itself. 
I  dig  np  most  of  the  older  plants  after  flowering  every  year,'  so  as 
to  give  the  seedlings  which  come  np  in  thousands  in  June  room 
to  develope.  These  flower  when  a  year  old,  bat  prodnoe  the 
finest  flowers  when  two  years  old.  The  mass  of  flowers  prod  need 
by  the  plants  in  April  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  in  my 
garden.  Most  of  the  seedlings  oome  perfectly  true,-  but  some 
assimilate  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  different  forms  of  English 
Qzlip.  I  noticed  one  which  had  the  light  colonr  of  the  Bardfield 
and  the  one-sided  habit,  bat  round  open  flowers  as  large  as  a  fall- 
sized  Primrose.  These  I  gather  to  keep  the  Bardflelds  as  far  as 
I  can  true  to  variety. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  some  notes  in  the  Jimmal  of  HortieuU 
ture,  observing  that  the  garden  Polyanthns,  if  allowed  to  grow 
from  self-sown  seed,  degenerates  in  two  or  three  generations 
into  a  common  Cowslip.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
every  year  see  additional  reason  for  thinking  that  Linneas  was 
right  in  classing  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and  Oxlip  together  as  one 
species.  A  few  days  ago  I  gathered  on  the  Little  Orme's  Head  a 
bunch  of  Oxlips  and  Cowslips,  from  which  I  picked  a  series  from 
the  largest  Oxlip  to  the  smallest  Cowslip,  in  which  no  line  of 
separation  could  be  drawn  in  sise  or  colour.  We  are  often  told 
in  books  on  English  flowers  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
English  Oxlip,  one  the  colour  of  the  Cowslip,  the  other  of  the 
Primrose,  bat  it  is  easy  enoagh  to  find  every  intermediate  shade. 
Polyanthus-formed  Primroses  and  one-flowered  stalks  of  Cowslip, 
though  abnormal,  are  sufficiently  common  to  justify  their  being 
nsed  as  an  aigument  for  identity  of  species. — C.  Wollbt  Dod, 
Iflandvdno. 


NORTHWARDS—CLOVENFORDS. 

THB  CX)RBXCTOIt.OB17XBAL  OF  OABBBNBBa 

As  I  was  pretty  certain  that  someone  would  endeavour  to  make 
a  little  literary  capital  ont  of  my  remarks  (page  313)  on  the  Grapes 
in  the  establishment  under  notice,  I  waited  for  the  anticipated 
impeachment.  It  has,  I  perceive,  dnly  appeared  in  another 
medium,  and  in  a  manner  to  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. It  is  very  gentle  criticism,  and  the  writer  is  so  generous 
as  to  state  that  my  **  accuracy  is  usually  unimpeachable,"  but  a 
**  valuer  "  would  be  less  "  misleading."  This  latter  is  a  favourite 
word  with  the  corrector-general,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  used 
by  him,  does  not  appear  to  carry  its  normal  weight ;  in  fact,  I 
suspect  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  anything  serious,  but  comes  in 
conveniently  for  making  a  line  or  flnishing  a  sentence.  My  critic 
suggests  that  awkward  angular  clusters  wiUi  great  shoulders  jutting 
out — monstrosities,  can  be  packed  to  travel  as  well  as  handsome, 


compact,  well-shaped  bunches  ;  but  he  knows  better.    Again,  he 
would  imply  that  such  a  crop  of  Grapes  of  the  first  sise  and  quality 
as  I  imperfectly  described  is  a  very  moderate  and  commonplace 
yield,  but  he  knows  better ;  if  he  had  grown  it,  it  would  have  been 
grand.    And  yet  once  again,  if  I  am  not  inaccurate,  I  have  seen 
Grapes  both  on  Vines  in  charge  of  the  writer  to  whom  I  am  al- 
luding, and  off  them  in  London ;  in  fact  I  may  almost  venture  to 
say  I  have  been  present  at  their  unpacking,  and  there  were  no 
such  awkward  clusters  and  great  jutting  shoulders  as  are  too  often 
seen  now  a-days,  and  which  no  one  can  pack  to  arrive  at  their 
destination  in  the  best  condition.    We  thus  arrive  at  a  point — a 
curious  point  rather — that  a  very  ready  writer  and  experienced 
gardener  grows  such  Grapes  as  I  endeavoured  to  commend,  and 
to  which  he  refers  slightingly,  and  does  not  produce  such  as  he  to 
an  ordinary  reader  would  appear  to  extol,  and  which  I  denounced 
mildly.    Thus  we  get  in  a  maze — ^the  usuial  result  where  criticism 
for  the  sake  of  criticism  is  indulged  in,  and  the  critic  has  placed 
himself,  in  this  case,  in  the  singular  position  (for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  probably)  of  disparaging  bis  own  Grapes ;  in  fact,  be 
cannot  honestly  and  consistently,  on  the  lines  he  has  himself  laid 
down,  condemn  Mr.  Thomson's  produce  without  condemning  his 
own  more  effectually.    I  am  sorry  this  is  so—that  there  has  been 
any  attempt  to  detract — as  the  examples  I  have  seen  of  both 
growers  deserved  a  better  fate.    The  truth  is  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  us  in  our  estimate  of  Grapes  that  we  see  (and 
I  think  we  have  judged  them  together) ;  but  in  the  question  of 
the  magnificent  crops  at  Clovenfords,  it  so  happened  that  I  ex- 
amined them  carefully  and  my  critic  did  not  see  them  at  all,  and 
therefore  readers  of  gardening  literature  can  conclude  if  they  like 
that  he  must  know  their  character  and  condition  better  than  I  do, 
and  I  leave  the  matter  with  them. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  understated  the  weights  and 
character  of  the  crops  previously  referred  to,  and  I  will  not  over- 
estimate those  that  have  yet  to  be  noticed  ;  but  I  must  speak  the 
tmth,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  exaggeration.  I  repeat 
that  never  in  all  my  travels  have  I  seen  such  crops  of  Gros  Colman 
and  Lady  Downe*s  Seedling  as  those  at  Clovenfords  in  September, 
and  I  have  not  one  wcund  to  withdraw  nor  one  sentence  to  modify 
of  what  I  have  written  respecting  them ;  and  now  I  have  to  speak 
of  that  grandest  of  all  white  Grapes — 

THB  "DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUGH. 

Like  others  I  had  read  descriptions  of  this  Grape  "  at  home,*' 
and  they  all  agreed  that  the  wonderful  crops  were  produced  under 
the  same  ^conditions  as  Black  Ham  burghs.  I  found  this  precisely 
so  as  regards  soil  and  temperature,  for  both  these  vari«  ties  are 
grown  in  the  same  house  and  border ;  but  there  is  a  most  im- 
portant difference  Uiat  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  clear,  and 
this  is  in  the  method  of  pruning.  The  Black  Hamburgh  is  pruned 
on  the  ordinaiy  dose-spur  system,  but  the  Duke  is  not.  Most  of 
the  crop  had  been  cut  on  my  visit,  very  few  Black  Hambnrghs 
being  left,  and  only  a  patch  of  the  Duke  quite  in  the  centre  of 
the  loof  ;  but  it  was  a  wonderful  residue,  for  it  indicated  that,  at 
Clovenfords  at  least,  instead  of  this  variety  being  shy,  it  is  as  tree 
as  any  Grape  in  cultivation.  When  I  state  that  it  was  impossible 
to  place  a  closed  hand  between  the  bunches  without  touching 
some  of  the  berries,  I  state  a  fact  which  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  any  curious  examples  of  arithmetic,  such  as  snowing 
that  26  lbs.  of  Grapes  in  a  space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet,  gi^es  "some- 
thing under  1  lb.  to  every  2  square  feet  of  space."  Passing  from 
school  exercise  I  have  ascertained  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  weighing  machine,  the  entire  crop  of  Gros  Colman  was  of 
nearly  twice  the  weight  of  that  arrived  at  by  the  *'  enchanting  " 
arrangement  of  figures.  So  far  from  exaggerating,  I  now  find  I 
both  under-estimated  the  weight  of  the  crop  and  over-estimated 
the  lengUi  of  the  rafters.  I  dare  not  say  the  weight  of  the  Duke 
in  a  similar  space  to  that  above  noted,  6  feet  by  3  feet,  was  much, 
if  any,  less  than  Gros  Colman.  The  bunches  ranged  from  1  to  3 
or  4  lbs.,  being  furnished  in  the  most  regular  manner  with  berries 
such  as  no  other  white  Grape  can  produce— clear,  perfectly  ripe, 
and  of  the  finest  quality.  In  flesh  and  flavour  this  is  distinct  from 
all  other  Grapes ;  "like  a  sweetmeat**  has  become  the  popular, 
as  it  18  an  accurate  description,  with  a  Tolame  of  sparkling 
champagne-like  juice. 

lOrroOBS  OF  YIKB-FBTTNnra. 

The  Tines  that  were  bearing  so  heavily  were  practically 
managed  on  the  long-rod  system.  This  is  different  from  the 
^  extension,*'  and  both  of  them  are  older  than  I  am.  The  latter 
means  Tines  that  are  spur-pruned,  but  which  are  allowed  to 
extend,  or  produce  many  rods  from  the  same  stem  until  oue  Tine 
fills  a  house,  or  as  much* of  it  as  is  required ;  but  all  the  rods 
closely  spur-pruned   nevertheless.     The  former — the  long-rod— 
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means  that  young  canes  are  trained  to  the  roof  their  full  length, 
or  as  the  caltiTator  wills,  and  the  crop  is  produced  from  the  buds 
on  this  young,  or  last  year*s  growth,  and  not  from  spurs  of  older 
wood,  the  rods  that  hare  borne  the  crop  being  cut  away.  Or  to 
put  it  in  another  and  simpler  way,  the  Vines  are  pruned  the  same 
M  ^Mpberry  canes,  the  older  being  cut  away  and  the  young 
retained.  This  is  information  for  the  young  gardener  and  inex- 
perienced amateur,  and  given  because  it  has  been  sought  for.  The 
Dake  at  CloTcnfords  is  not  worked  on  this  plan  in  its  inte- 
grity, but  it  partakes  more  closely  of  it  than  any  other,  as  the 
skilled  cidtivator  exercises  his  judgmenti  deriating  more  or  less 
from  strict  rule,  aud  the  crop  testifies  to  the  soundness  of  the 
practice.  Instead  of  thick  closely-spurred  rods  several  years  old 
trained  at  interyals  of  3  feet,  the  roof  was  covered  with  young 
canes,  like  so  many  stout  young  Vines,  at  intervals  of  a  foot  or 
more,  and  finer  wood  of  any  variety  of  Grape  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  These  canes  are  pruned  at  different  lengths  according  to 
the  cbancter  of  the  bada,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Thomson  has  no 
difficulty  in  covering  a  roof  as  thickly  as  he  pleases  with  fine 
bunches  of  this  splendid  Orape. 

Because  many  persons  have  failed  in  growing  the  Dake  it  has 
been  denounoed  as  worthless.  That  is  an  unjust  verdict.  Nor 
IS  it  fair  to  brand  any  man  with  incapacity  who  has  failed  to 
succeed  with  it  I  have  known  some  gardenera  fail  utterly  who 
have  grown  other  Grapes  admirably,  and  then  after  a  lapse  of 
yean  they  have  *'  had  another  try  "  with  the  Dake  and  succeeded. 
At  Chiswick,  for  instance,  it  has  failed  to  flourish  ;  but  I  recently 
saw  some  Vines  planted  this  season  growing  there  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.    Why  this  change  t 

THE  BNERVATION  AND  RB8T0BATI0N  OF  VINES. 

I  remember  a  new  Grape  being  certificated,  and  the  following 
year  observed  the  propagation  of  the  variety  in  a  nursery.  There 
was  a  demand  for  Vines,  and  that  demand  had  to  be  met.  Not 
only  was  every  eye  that  could  be  obtained  inserted,  however 
weak  and  unripe  the  wood,  but  immediately  a  Vine  had  grown 
3  or  4  inches  the  top  was  taken  off  and  struck  as  a  cutting,  this 
young  plant  again  being  topped  in  turn  and  struck,  and  so  on  as 
fast  and  as  often  as  cuttings  could  be  had.  So  small  were  some 
of  these  that  a  dozen  of  them  were  dibbed  in  sand  in  a  5-inch 
pot  and  struck  in  a  hot  propagating  case,  and  hundreds  of  the 
Vines  when  potted  off  were  no  thicker  than  knitting-needles. 
What  Vine  could  endure  that  without  having  its  constitution 
impaired,  if  not  rained  ?  I  would  not  plant  Vines  thus  raised  if 
they  were  given  to  me,  and  ten  certificates  had  been  awarded 
for  the  Gmpes  borne  by  the  i^arent  Vine.  Has  the  Duke  of 
Buocleuch  Grape  ever  been  subjected  to  this  high  pressure  and 
unnatural  system  of  propagation  f  I  do  not  mean  by  its  raiser, 
but  by  those  who  have  purehased  canes  when  they  were  at  a 
necessarily  high  price,  and  endeavoured  to  ''  make  the  most  of 
them."  If  so,  the  marvel  to  my  mind  would  be  that  persons 
should  succeed  in  its  culture,  not  that  they  should  fail 

Some  years  ago  the  press  sounded  the  praises  of  that  really 
valuable  Grape,  Mrs.  Pincers  Black  Muscat,  and  extolled  the 
wonderful  productiveness  of  the  Vine,  the  fine  fruit  and  its  superior 
quality.  The  demand  for  Mrs.  Pince  was  enormous  and  propaga- 
tion excessive.  What  has  been  the  result?  This— not  one  Vine 
out  of  a  hundred  that  was  so  raised  and  planted  has  in  any  sense 
equalled  those  originally  raised  from  matured  wood.  I  was  for- 
tunate in  procuring  one  of  these,  which  was  planted  with  othen 
in  a  mixed  house  with  Lady  Downe's,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Alicante,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Mrs.  Pince  took  the  lead  of 
them  all  in  growth,  and  produced  more  fine  bunches  than  it  could 
carry.  Other  persons  saw  this  Vine,  ordered  others,  planted  them, 
gave  them  tbe  best  possible  treatment,  but  they  refused  to  thrive, 
and  after  long  waiting  they  were  eventually  removed.  Kot  one 
of  these  later-purchased  Vines,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  now.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Longleat,  the  grower  of  Mr.  Meredith's  Grapes,  which 
my  gentle  critic  praises  so  highly,  had,  I  believe,  this  Grape  in 
prime  condition  at  Garston.  What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  plant  it  at  Longleat  ?  It  did  not  satisfy  him  for  a  long 
time,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  the  inteinsic  excellence  of  the 
Grape,  and  his  patience  and  perseverance,  to  which  he  owes  so 
much,  he  has  at  last,  he  thinks,  after  years  of  watching  and  tend- 
ing, restored  tbe  pristine  vigour  of  the  Vine,  and  the  fruit  last 
year  has  probably  never  been  excelled.  There  are  also  now  ' 
plenty  of  other  good  examples  in  the  oountay,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  restoration  period  has  succeeded  the  epoch  of  enerva- 
tion with  this  Vine.  Let  us  hope  it  is  the  same  wnh  the  Dake  of 
Buocleuch.  One  fact  I  can  vouch  for,  that  Vines  of  Mrs.  Pince, 
and  others  of  the  Duke  raised  from  the  matured  wood  of  strong 
fruiting  Vines,  are  now  growing  as  well  as  anyone  could  desire. 

It  is  not  wise  hastily  to  condemn  either  a  Vine  or  those  culti- 
Tatars  who  are  not  successful  in  growing  it.    The  variety  may  in 


itself  be  good  and  the  cultivators  not  at  fault  at  all,  but  simplr 
the  victims  of  cirenmstances  over  which  they  have  had  no  control. 
This  has  presumably  been  so  in  the  case  of  the  varieties  referred 
to,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  many  such  gratifying  examples  of  the 
Duke  as  at  Clovenfords  and  Drumlanrig,  and  of  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat  as  it  is  produced  at  Longleat. 

KTPRIWa  GRAPE^ROWINO. 

Muscats  are  grown  at  Clovenfords  in  two  lean-to  ranges 
1000  feet  long  each.  These  were  originally  devoted  to  maiket 
plants,  and  there  Is  only  convenience  for  very  shallow  borders. 
Considering  this  the  crops  were  wonderfully  fine,  but  less  striking 
to  a  stranger  than  Gros  Colman,  Lady  Downe*s,  and  the  Duke. 
As  an  instance  of  g^od  culture  ana  quick  returns  in  Grape- 
growing  it  is  highly  worthy  of  record  tnat  when  tbe  work  waa 
commenced  here  eyes  were  inserted  in  1870,  and  Grapes  to  the 
value  of  £600  were  sold  in  1S71  from  supernumeraries.  I  should 
like  to  say  something  about  the  borders,  but  can  only  say  now 
that  they  are  not  composed  of  rich  turfy  loam.  No,  the  roots 
are  bristling  through  the  surface  in  a  thin  layer  of  material  rich 
in  Vine  food  ;  below  the  soil  is  *'  clung,"  fibreless,  exhausted,  and 
is  being  renewed  by  degrees. 

HEATIKO. 

It  has  been  stated  that  five  miles  of  piping  are  employed  for 
heating  the  structures  in  the  Tweed  Vineyard.  In  the  large 
vineries  there  are  twelve  rows  of  4-inch  pi  pep.  Formerly  there 
were  only  eight  rows  ;  but  the  proprietor,  finding  that  the  crops 
were  not  only  tbe  heaviest  at  the  warm  ends  of  the  houses  bat 
the  Grapes  were  so  much  better  as  to  realise  decidedly  better 
prices,  he  felt  warranted  in  incurring  tbe  expense  of  adding  other 
four  rows,  or  a  length  of  at  least  800  feet  in  each  house.  The 
results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  Apart  from  tbe 
question  of  temperatures  ss  indicated  by  degrees,  it  may  be 
observed  that  a  liberal  provision  of  piping  effects  a  direct  saving 
of  fuel,  and  that  the  temperature  of  a  house  produced  from  * 
moderately  heated  surface  is  more  condndve  to  the  health  of 
Vines  or  any  other  plants  than  that  from  a  highly  iieated  surface^ 
as  the  fewer  the  pipes  the  hotter  they  must  be  made  and  the 
fiercer  must  be  the  fire  to  maintain  the  requisite  amount  of  beet 
in  a  house.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  precise  temperatures  are 
maintained  at  Clovenfords  during  the  setting  and  swelling 
periods ;  but  being  a  commereial  establishment  the  idea  cannot 
be  for  a  moment  entertained  that  fuel  is  burned  needlessly.  The 
confiicting  views  on  high  venuM  low  night  temperatures  for 
Grapes  are  a  little  perplexing  to  many  ;  but  tbe  differences  axe 
reconcilable,  and  when  I  have  the  requisite  data  I  will  undertake 
to  solve  the  problem,  unless  someone  else  saves  me  the  trouble  of 
doing  so. 

PACKINO  OaAPBS. 

The  Grapes  are  packed  in  wickerwork  baskets,  like  ladies' 
work-baskets,  these  being  both  light  and  cheap.  Each  basket 
holds  about  8  lbs.,  and  eight  baskets  are  placed  in  a  box  and 
sent  on  their  400  miles  journey,  arriving,  as  I  have  seen,  fit  for 
the  exhibition  table.  The  material  employed  in  packing  is  paper 
shavings  specially  prepared,  at  a  cost  of  about  one-twentieth  of  • 
farthing  per  pound.    This  is  found  to  be  the  best  material. 

OBOHIDa 

Orchids,  now  grown  in  what  were  once  Pine  pits,  demand 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  The  collection  is  most  extensive, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  plants  remarkable.  Of  Cattleyas— Trianse, 
Mendelli,  and  others— there  are  hundreds,  also  of  C^ripedinms^ 
C.  Boxalli  and  other  strong  growers  being  treated  with  Vine 
manure,  havine  leaves  like  Imantophyllums.  Masdevallias  are 
simiUrly  healthy,  also  Odontoglossums,  O.  Alexandne  having 
spikes  with  eight  branches,  O.  Andersonianum  also  branched, 
with  many  others,  and  a  fine  stock  of  Vandas.  Cut  flowers  from 
this  collection  have  recently  been  honoured  at  South  Kensington, 
and  those  who  saw  them  will  not  question  the  accuracy  of  these 
remarks,  sny  more  than  oompetent  gardenera  who  saw  the 
Grapes  will  suggest  that  my  notes  relative  to  them  are  not  fnllj 
warranted. 

The  Tweed  Vineyard  is  an  establishment  of  which  not  only  the 
owner  has  reason  to  be  proud,  but  the  country.  I  know  of  no 
place  more  worthy  of  a  visit  in  September  than  this,  nor  of  one 
where  a  horticulturist  will  meet  with  a  more  pleasant  receptioo. 
To  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  family  my  thanks  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  most  eamestljr  if  insnfficientlT  reoorded.— J.  Wbioht. 


VicoMTBSsi  HsRicART  Di  Thurt  Strawbbbrt.— Relative  to 
my  statement  as  to  the  weight  of  the  fmit  of  this  Strawberry  (If  ox.), 
I  did  not  infer  that  that  was  the  average  weight  of  the  hemes ;  bat 
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U  frails  (tni«)  bwl  not  tnroed  ths  scak  kt  that  weight  I  ihonld  doC 
hftve  pubtuhed  tha  fact,  and  did  ao  011I7  to  show  that  the  Ticomtesss 
j_i.^  gg  differently  with  me  to  what  it  was  with  a  prarloas 
dent.— 8.  Tatlor. 


BHODODENDBON  DALOODSI^. 

A  rEW  weelu  ago  %  correspondent  sent  ug  k  tnss  of  k  bemiUfal 
seedling  Rhododendron,  u  the  "resnlt  of  a  ci«S8  between  R. 
Bdgeworthil  and  K.  Qibsoni."  This  was  ao  different  from  what 
we  shonld  expect  from  inch  a  cross,  and  to  oar  mind  eo  mach 
like  B.  Dalhoueiat,  that  ws  sent  the  aeedliDg  to  an  acknowledged 
aothority  on  Sikkim  Ehododendrona,  Mr.  J.  H.  MaogleB,  who 
ntamed  the  following  intereiting  reply  ;— 

"The  Bower  and  leaf  sent  to  me  are  thosn  of  Rhododendron 
Dalbonsie,  a  beanlifnl  species  discoTcred  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in 
SikkitD,  and  also  deacribed  by  GriEBlh  earlier  as  occarring  in 
Bhotan.  There  wonld  appear  to  be  at  least  two  Tariette*  of  the 
tpeoies,  one  with  yellowUh  flowers  (as  in  the  present  case)  and 
another  with  pare  white  dowers,  thi«  latter  being  the  rarer  of  tbo 
two.  Mr.  Anderson- Benry  has  raised  a  beautiful  hybrid  between 
B.  Dalhonsx  and  B.  formosnm,  which  resembles  very  mnch  the 
white  variety. 

"  air  Joseph  Hooker  describes  this  plant  ai  an  epiphyte  on  the 
trees  lining  his  path  as  he  ascended  to  Darjeeliag.  The  magniG- 
oent  lemon-scented  blossoms  were  falling  in  protnsion  as  ho 
passed,  and  I  nerer  see  the  flower  withont  remembering  that  this 
was  the  prelude  to  the  grand  Rhododendron  discoveries  then 
abont  to  be  made  in  Sikkim  and  Nepa],  which  have  enriched  oar 

Sardeos  and  houses  with  treasures  ol  the  rarest  beauty.— J,  H. 
[anOLBB,  ValeiKOod,  HMlemere." 

The  raiser  of  the  seedling  alluded  to  has  since,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  informed  as  that  he  now  Ends  that  the  pcjlen  with  which 
B.  Edgewortbii  was  ferUlieed  was  obtained  from  B.  Dalboosiie 
and  not  from  R.  Gibaonf,  hence  the  pollen-bearing  parent  has 
been  essentially  reproduced,  and  the  seedling  cannot  be  regarded 
M  a  distinct  variety. 


Wb  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  Botal  Hobticul- 
TD&AL  BociETT'a  SriivBB  Show  will  take  place  next  Taesday 
and  Wednesday,  May  22nd  and  23rd,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
nnmerons  prizes  oflered  by  the  Society,  several  special  piizes 
are  contribnted  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  tor  a  collection 
o(  twelve  Oichtda,  m»de-np  specimens  not  admitted.  The  Veitch 
Uenorial  prixe  for  a  specimen  stove  and  ;;t«euhonse  plant, 
Orchid,  and  three  bunefaea  of  Grapes.  Messrs.  Sutton  Ic  Sons, 
Beading,  o^r  several  prizes  tor  Calceolarias,  Cncnmbers,  Tn- 
beroni  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Peas,  and  Endive  ;  and  Hesars. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  give  five  prizes  for  fmits  of  Blen> 
helm  Orange  and  Bmerald  Melons.  Bntrles  in  all  the  principal 
classes  are  imnieroaB,  and  a  aatiafaotory  exhibition  is  eonfidently 
expected.  It  will  be  held  aa  nstial  in  the  large  marquee  at  the 
lower  part  o(  the  gardens. 

Wx  have  Modved  an  iDtimation  that  the  sale  of  the  late 

M.  J.  Deoaibhk's  Lisbabt  will  take  place  in  Paris  at  28,  Sne 
des  Bons-Enfants,  from  Monday  the  4th  to  Satnrday  23rd  of 
June  next.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  oonciat  of  B2Gt  lots 
of  works  in  almost  every  European  lang:iisge  on  botany,  hortionl- 
tnre,  fioricultore,  agricoltnre,  natural  and  physical  Kiences,  and 
miscellaneouB  works.  M.  J.  Decalsnc^  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  Professor  at  the  Museum, 
Copies  ol  the  catalogue  can  be  obtained  of  H.  Latntle,  4,  Bue  de 
Lille,  Paris. 

Tbs  BatB  AlTD  WBST  of  BHnLlND  SOCtBTY  will  hold 

their  annual  Exhibition  at  Bridgewater  on  May  SSth  to  June  1st, 
and  we  learn  that  the  horticnltural  portion  Is  likely  to  be  more 


than  ordinarily  snccessfnl  this  season.  The  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T. 
BoBcawen  has  been  making  strenuous  eflorts  to  add  to  the 
attractions,  and  offers  two  prizes  for  Orchids,  £10  for  the  best 
group  and  £6  for  the  best  specimen,  which  will  be  given  in  caps 
(V  money.  Lord  Fortesone's  handsome  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
Orchids  from  his  eatate  at  Oastle  Hill,  South  Molten,  will  also 
form  a  great  feature  in  the  display,  and  no  doubt  many  peraou 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see  this  collection, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  dispersed.  Moch  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Boaeawen  for  his  continoed  exertions  on  behalf  of  this  Show, 
which  Ta»y  be  confidently  expected  to  prove  highly  satisfactory  to 
all  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it. 

Mb. Wbiqht's treatise, "Mush booh bpob thb Million," 

is  at  last  ready,  and  is  offered  at  a  price,  6ii.  (Jd.  poet  free),  that 
brings  it  nithin  the  reach  o(  all.  It  can  be  had  boand  in  doth  If., 
post  free,  U.  l\d.  In  addition  to  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
this  Joumal,  twelve  modes  of  growing  Husbrooms  are  described, 
and  letters  are  embodied  from  Mr.  Barter,  Mr.  Barbidge,  and 
others ;  instructions  are  given  for  establishing  Mushrooms  in 
pastures,  and  evidence  is  adduced  showing  the  remarkable  effects 
of  salt  in  promoting  their  growth.  We  anderstand  the  issue  of 
the  manual  has  been  postponed  till  now  in  order  that  beginners 
in  Mushroom  culture  in  the  open  ground  may  have  time  to  study 
it,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  routine  for  commencing 
operations  at  the  best  period  of  the  year  for  insuring  snccesa. 
We  leave  to  others  the  task  of  criticising  the  trork,  contenting 
ourselves  with  the  expression  ol  our  opinion  that  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  Unsbroom 
coltare  we  have  seen  ;  and  ws  donbt  not  that  those  who  read  it 
will  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  their  friends  and  neighbonrs  who 
might  with  advantage  grow  the  much-esteemed  and  profitable 
crop  to  which  it  refers.  We  have  already  roceived  the  testimony 
of  several  gardeners  of  repute  who  have  read  the  treatise,  but  we 
cannot  find  space  for  their  letters  this  week. 

ScABOELT  an  event  of  importance  can  now  oocor  in  which 

plants  and  flowers  have  no  part.  At  the  opening  of  tbe  FiaHSBiu 
EXHIBUIOH  last  Satnrday  the  royal  dal's  and  parts  contignons 
were  tastefully  embellished  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr, 
Barron.  Besides  plants  from  Chiswick,  groups  were  contribnted 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  William;,  Lane,  Wills,  Waterar,  Aldous,  and 
others.  Near  the  Boyal  Pavilion  a  terrace  garden  was  formed 
and  planted  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  ConiferEe,  supplied  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Yonng.  As  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  passed 
through  the  Belgian  Court  Belgian  women  scattered  Rose  leaves 
npon  the  scarlet  pathway.  One  of  their  number  also  presented  a 
magnificent  bouquet  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  to  the  Princess  o( 
Wales.  This  was  sent  expressly  from  tbe  Town  Council  of  Ghent, 
and  had  been  dispatched  by  the  null  on  Friday  night.  The  gift 
was  generously  accepted  and  the  givers  thanked  by  tbe  Princess. 
The  Exhibition  is  of  wonderful  extent  and  diversity,  nearly  cover- 
ing the  gardens  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Socie^,  but  space  is 
left  for  holding  the  Society's  Great  Summer  Show  next  week,  and 
this  will  afCord  a  suitable  opportunity  for  gardeners  to  inspect  the 
remarkable  Exhibition  above  noticed.  The  services  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Dick  an  of  great  value  to  the  Fisheries  Committee,  and  by  the 
consent,  unanimously  granted,  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
HorticnUural  Society,  which  he  has  served  for  twenty-seven 
year^  he  is  enabled  to  assist  in  the  Exhibition  just  opened  in 
the  gardens. 

GARDENiKoApPOiHTiCEiiT.—Mr.D.CBlderhead, gardener 

to  B.  G.  E.  Wemyss,  Esq.,  of  Wemyss  Castle,  Dysart,  N.B.,  who  ha* 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  Tbomsou  as  superintendent  at  the  Tweed 
Vineyards,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  was  entertained  by  a  large 
number  of  Mends  last  Thursday  night  at  a  supper,  when  he  was 
presented  with  a  massive  gold  chain  and  charm,  and  a  gold  brooch 
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for  Mn.  Calderhead,  as  a  mark  of  the  high  esteem  and  respect  in 
which  he  has  been  held.  Mr.  Brown,  President  of  the  Wemjss 
Horticnltnral  Society,  made  the  presentation,  and  Mr.  Calderhead 
feelingly  replied. 

**  Obsbbvbr  "  writes  :— "  Many  Tisitors   to   the   Royal 

Horticnltnral  Society's  Promenade  Show  last  week  were  as- 
tonished at  the  large  number  of  certificates  granted,  some  being 
for  plants  of  little  interest  and  less  use.  The  Floral  Committee 
appears  to  yary  strangely  in  its  moods,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
so  express  it.  Sometimes  they  are  rigid,  and  regard  with  a  cold 
eye  plants  of  considerable  beauty  that  haye  to  be  submitted  to- 
their  attention  repeatedly  before  their  yalue  is  appreciated  ;  at 
other  times  certificates  are  strewn  about  literally  broadcast.  Is 
this  inflaenced  by  the  weather,  or  what?  for  I  have  failed  to 
discover  the  cause,^and  at  the  last  meeting  several  members  of 
the  Committee  itself  admitted  that  some  of  the  certificates 
awarded  were  undeserved,  a  fact  about  which  there  is  little  doubt, 
though  it  would  be  invidious  to  name  them.  One  gentleman, 
himself  a  recipient  of  many  certificates,  suggested  that  there 
should  be  botanical  and  horticultural  certificates,  and  something 
of  the  kind  is  certainly  needed  to  mark  the  difference  in  the 
yalue  of  the  plants  so  honoured.'* 

»—  Thb  fine  COLLBCTION  ov  Obchids  formed  by  the  late 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  was  sold  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst,  when  the  total 
amount  realised  by  the  sale  was  £650.  Some  of  the  principal 
prices  obtained  were  as  follows  : — Cattleya  labiata,  aatumn- 
flowering  variety,  15  guineas;  Lsslia  anceps  Dawsoni,  26  and 
18^  guineas ;  Yanda  Lowii,  50  guineas ;  Cattleya  domingensis, 
10|  guineas ;  Odontoglossum  naevfnm  majus,  15  guineas ;  and 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  15  guineas. 

Tub  conservatory  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens^ 

Regent's  Park,  has  during  the  past  month  been  quite  gay  with 
Rhododbndbons  and  Azalbas  in  flower.  The  former  include 
fine  specimens  of  R.  Nnttali,  which  had  handsome  trusses  of 
its  enormous  trumpet-shaped  creamy-white  or  yellowish  fiowers, 
while  the  smaller  but  pretty  R.  Gibson!  and  R.  formosum  have 
been  loaded  with  their  pure  white  blooms.  A  specimen  of  con- 
siderable size  of  R.  Countess  of  Haddington,  too,  has  been  mag- 
nificent, its  beautiful  rose-tinted  fiowers  being  produced  in  great 
abundance.  A  valuable  quality  of  this  yariety  is  the  freedom 
with  which  small  plants  fiower,  and  it  is  consequently  one  of  the 
most  useful  for  conservatories  in  pots,  especially  as  it  lasts  in 
flower  a  good  time.  R.  Heniyannm  is  another  of  the  species 
with  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  creamy  or  tinted  with  yellow,  but 
of  rather  bad  habit  R.  Veitchiannm  has  well  maintained  its 
character  as  a  free-blooming  handsome  species,  its  fine  white 
flowers  with  wavy  petals  quite  hiding  the  foliage  on  one 
specimen. 

— —  In  the  tropical  house  of  the  same  gardens  two  very 
notable  plants  have  been  flowering— namely,  Pbtbjba  yolubius 
and  Manoifbba  indica.  The  former  is  a  climbing  or  trailing 
plant  that  produces  quite  a  cloud  of  flowers,  the  expanded  mauve 
calyx  and  violet  corollas  of  which  have  a  moat  distinct  and 
pleasing  effect.  The  other  is  promising  a  crop  of  the  far-famed 
Mango,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  in  the  to>pics,  and  is  con- 
sidered "  superior  to  the  finest  fruits  of  India,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mangosteen  and  some  of  the  finest  Pine  Apples."  Un- 
fortunately the  fruits  produced  in  England,  or  even  those  which 
are  occasionally  imported,  rarely  possess  any  attractions  for  the 
fruit  lover  who  is  accustomed  to  our  own  delicious  Pears  and 
Grapes. 

Cub  correspondent^  "  R.  T.,"  who  has  not  been  able  to 

reply  sooner  to  Mr.  Sanders'  question  on  potting  Lilt  or  thk 


Yallbt,  desires  us  to  state  that  he  repots  his  plants  after  they 
have  flowered.  We  think,  perhaps,  the  information  wanted 
bad  reference  to  preparing  the  crowns  before  they  were  potted, 
and  "  R.  T."  will  probably  oblige  by  sending  a  note  on  thta 
subject. 

Thb  wbathbb  in  some  parts  of  England  has  been  veiy 

severe  during  the  past  week.  On  Thursday  a  daily  contemporary 
states  that  at  Newbury  ''  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  snow 
fell  heavily  in  Berkshire  and  North  Hants,  the  temperature 
being  particularly  low  for  the  time  of  year  for  some  days.  In- 
formation from  Durham  also  stated  that  a  snowstorm  raged  on 
Wednesday  (9th  inst.)  at  the  head  of  Weardale,  the  snow  lying 
6  feet  on  the  North-Bastem  Company's  branch  line  at  Stanhope, 
and  haviog  to  be  removed  by  platelayers,  whilst  the  snow-plough 
had  to  be  employed  on  the  roads.  Much  rain  fell  at  Durham, 
and  the  rivers  were  very  much  swollen,  whilst  out-of-door  work 
was  practically  at  a  standstill.    It  is  now  resumed. 

*—  A  SOMBB0BT8HIBB  Correspondent  writing  on  the  10th 
inst.  states : — **  This  morning  it  snowed  heavily  for  upwards  of 
three  hours ;  the  hills  this  evening  are  still  oovered.  If  it  deaia 
up  it  will  be  all  over  with  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  Apples. 
I'he  Apples  are  blooming  eplendidly  everywhere." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hobticultubal  Clttb  Sir 

Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Bnrford  Lodge,  Dorking  ;  Capt. 
Pattern,  Alpha  House,  Regent's  Park ;  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherfaead ;  and  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith, were  elected  members.  The  members  afterwards  dined 
together,  and  most  of  them  afterwards  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Burlington  House.  This 
notification  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  last  week. 

—  Tbb  samples  of  yabietibs  of  Rhvbabb  shown  at 
Kensington  last  week  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  were  very  interesting,  and  much  attention 
was  paid  to  them  by  the  visitors.  There  was  every  gradation  in 
sise,  from  the  small  Buck's  Early  Bed,  which  has  stems  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  the  gigantic  Stott's  Monarch,  which 
was  fully  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  In  colour,  too,  there  waa 
also  great  variation,  the  first-named  being  very  dark,  and  the 
colouring  extending  right  through  the  stems.  Johnston's  St. 
Martin's  was  another  finely  oolonred  variety,  the  stems  of  good 
sise,  though  not  coarse ;  this  is  also  an  excellent  varied  for  cook- 
ing, the  flavour  good,  and  the  acidity  not  too  powerf  uL  TjInnaBna 
was  also  notable  for  its  colour  and  moderate  size,  and  is  also 
much  esteemed  for  cultural  purposes,  particularly  in  market 
gardens.  The  Monarch  was  the  greenest  of  all,  except  the  diminn- 
tive  palmatum,  which  is  simply  a  curiosity. 

— —  Thb  schedules  of  the  National  Rosb  Socibtt's  Ezhi- 
BinoNB  have  been  issued,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the  first 
will  be  at  Southampton,  Thursday,  June  28th,  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Royal  Southampton  Horticultural  Society,  Westwood  Park. 
The  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  will  follow  on  Tkiesdaj, 
July  3rd  ;  the  Sheffield  Show  taking  place  on  Thursday,  JvSj  3rd, 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  that  town. 

Amongst  notewobtht  Obchidb  at  Kew  the  following 

are  the  most  remarkable.  Oncidium  insculptum,  which  has 
panicles  of  purplish-brown  flowers  12  to  13  feet  long ;  Masde- 
vallia Benedictse,  a  small-flowered  species,  with  white  or  yellowiah 
sepals,  dotted  purple ;  M.  xanthina,  also  a  small  species,  with 
diminutive  yellowish  flowers,  the  two  lower  sepals  having  each  a 
large  blotch  of  deep  purple  near  their  base  ;  M.  Wagneriana  is 
quite  a  diminutive  plant,  with  tiny  yellow  flowers  and  a  f^w 
dots.  Leptotes  bioolor  is  extremely  handsome,  a  plant  in  a  amaU 
shallow  pot  4  inches  in  diameter  having  sixteen  of  its 
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white  and  Tiolet  blooms.  The  graceful,  white,  small-flowered 
AograBcam  articalatum  is  also  flowering  freelj  in  a  basket  in  the 
Bast  Indian  hoose. 

—  The  collection  of  plants  fbou  the  Cambbidgb 
Botanic  Gabdkn  shown  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Lynch  at  the  Linnaan 
SDciety's  rooms  on  the  8th  inst.,  comprised  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  rarieties,  and  formed,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  meeting.  Very  notable  were  sprays  of  Pyrus 
apectabilis,  the  buds  of  which  are  rich  deep  rose,  and  the 
expanded  flowers  of  a  soft  pinkish-white  hue.  A  fine  specimen 
of  this  tree  is  now  flowering  grandly  in  the  Royal  Gaxdens,  Kew. 
Aloe  plicatilis,  with  panides  of  large,  bright,  orange-scarlet, 
tabular  flowers,  were  Tery  attractive ;  and  the  beautiful  crimson 
Boronia  elatior,  with  its  conical  flowers,  was  similarly  striking. 
Kicotiana  aflSnis,  with  abundance  of  large,  fragrant,  white 
flowers ;  Berberis  stenophylla,  a  hybrid  between  B.  Darwinii  and 
B.  empetrifolia,  but  quite  distinct  from  either,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  last  in  habit  and  the  former  in  the  flowers  ; 
Schizanthns  pinnatup,  with  a  cloud  of  mauve  flowers,  and  Cal- 
ceolaria crenatifolium,  a  pretty  species,  with  large  pale  yellow 
flowers,  all  possessed  considerable  interest.  In  addition  to  those 
above  mentioned  were  sprays  of  Siphocampylus  bicolor,  S. 
nitidus,  OLhonna  cheirifolia,  Salvia  interrapta,  Primula  poculi- 
formis,  Arissema  Bieboldi,  A.  prsscox,  Columnea  Schiedieana, 
Viola  cucuUata  variegata,  Spiraea  Invigata,  Vesicaria  utriculata, 
Arctotis  aureola,  Cheiranthus  mutabilis,  and  Hierochloe  bozealis. 

In  the  same  collection  were  specimens  of  the  peculiar 

ViTis  GOKGTLODSB,  a  strange  and  very  rare  species  of  Vine. 
This  has  fleshy  angular  stems,  from  the  angles  of  which  project 
a  foliaoeous  growth  that  has  a  curious  appearance.  Atrial  roots 
are  also  freely  produced  along  the  stem,  and  when  trained  to  the 
roof  of  a  house  these  roots  attain  the  length  of  6  feet  or  more,  a 
kind  of  enormous  development  of  the  similar  air-xoots  produced 
on  the  stems  of  the  ordinary  Vine.  Brownish  egg-shaped  tubers 
are  also  borne  on  the  stems  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  serve  to 
perpetuate  the  plant,  as  they  soon  produce  stems  when  in  a  suit- 
able soil  and  moisture^ 

ME8BB8.   Stevens  tc  Williams»   Brierley  Hill  Glass 

Works,  have  sent  to  us  a  combination  Fern  pot  and  floweb 
stand,  which,  when  furnished  tastefully,  is  highly  effective  as  a 
low  ornament  for  table  decoration.  The  stand  is  of  glass,  which 
in  the  example  before  us  is  of  a  glowing  ruby  colour.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  saucer  about  a  foot  in*  diameter  supported  by  three 
white  glass  legs  nearly  2  inches -high.  This  saucer,  or  the  outer 
margin  of  it  rather,  is  for  flowoiv,'  the  centre  rising  to  the  height 
of  3  inches,  and  forming  a  receptacle  for  a  miniature  Fern  ;  the 
cavity,  which  is  4  inches  deep  and  8^  inches  in  diameter,  con* 
taining  a  white  Hinton  porous  pot  for  that  purpose.  A  bottom- 
less flower  pot  inverted  in  a  saucer  gives  a  rough  idea  of  this 
very  el^;ant  and  highly  flnished  contrivance,  which,  even  without 
any  flowers,  is  an  elegant  ornament  for  the  table  or  sideboard. 
The  stands  are  made  in  different  colours  and  sises ;  suitably  fur- 
nished they  are  very  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  oonyenient  for 
either  the  dining  or  drawing-room  table.  These  stands,  if  exbi* 
bited  at  the  leading  flower  shows,  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  a 
lai^ge  share  of  public  favour,  as  they  are  quite  new  in  design  and 
beautiful  examples  of  the  glass  ware  for  which  the  manufacturers 
axe  famed. 


MELON  CULTURE  IN  FBAMES. 

DuBnro  this  month  many  frames  and  pits  will  be  emptied  of 
their  contents — ^bedding  plants,  Potatoes,  Ae. ;  and  if  not  required 
ior  other  purposes,  one  or  several  in  numerous  gardens  may  well 
be  deyoted  to  Melon  culture.  Stout,  dean,  healthy  plants  are 
requisite,  and  I  have  proved  such  green-fleshed  varieties  as  Goldea 
Queen,  Beeehwood,  Colston  Bassett,  and  Eastnor  Castle,   and 


such  scarlet-fleshed  varieties  as  Raid's  Hybrid  and  Turner's 
Scarlet  Gem,  to  be  well  adapted  for  frame  culture.  Such  newer 
sorts  as  William  Tillery,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
and  Blenheim  Orange  would  also,  no  doubt,  prove  satisfactory  if 
tried.  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  grow  the  whole  of  them,  but 
mention  the  varieties  in  order  to  indude  one  or  two  that  may  be 
easily  procured  by  all. 

A  Cucumber  frame  or  another  hotbed  is  the  best  place  for 
rearing  the  plants,  as,  being  near  the  glass,  they  grow  sturdily. 
They  should  be  stopped  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  seed  leaves, 
and  when  breaking  afresh  should  at  once  be  planted  or  shiftcMl 
into  larger  pots.  The  latter  detul,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  is 
really  highly  important,  as  so  much  depends  upon  a  good 
commencement.  Semi-starved  plants  entail  a  loss  of  valuable 
time  and  heat. 

While  the  plants  are  being  prepared,  the  hotbeds  on  which  the 
frames  may  have  been  standing  should,  unless  comparatively 
fresh — in  which  case  a  partial  or  complete  lining  with  fresh 
material  will  suffice — be  reformed,  a  liberal  quantity  of  newer 
material  being  added.  If  hotbeds  have  to  be  made  entirely  with 
fresh  material,  such  as  stable  or  cow-yard  manure,  this  ought  to 
be  well  prepared  prior  to  use.  Much  depends  upon  circumstances ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  manure  ought  to  be  thrown  into  a  heap  to 
encourage  fermentation,  and  be  turned  at  least  three  times  at 
intervals  of  about  a  week,  being  freely  watered  each  time  if  at  all 
dry.  By  this  practice  the  mass  will  be  sweetened  without  spoiling 
the  manure  by  overheating.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  forming 
beds  entirely  with  too  fresh  manure,  and,  this  overheating,  becomes 
dry  and  mouldy — ^useless  either  for  heating  or  manurial  purposes. 

The  bottom  heat  for  Melons  ought  to  be  maintained  as  near  75** 
as  possible,  and  if  10°  higher  so  much  the  better.  To  insure  this 
temperature  at  the  top  as  well  as  bottom,  the  beds  earlier  in  the 
season  ought  to  be  formed  from  4  to  6  feet  high  at  the  back,  with 
a  foot  fall  to  the  front.  At  the  present  time  they  need  not  be  so 
high.  A  layer  of  faggots  at  the  bottom  serves  to  keep  the  bed 
dryer,  and  is  a  partud  preventive  of  overheating.  The  manure 
should  be  well  shaken  out  as  the  bed  is  formed,  and  be  made  firm 
with  the  fork  in  preference  to  trampling,  this  securing  a  regular 
heat  and  even  settlement  of  the  bed.  It  may  be  made  slightly 
wider  than  the  frame,  and  later  on,  when  the  heat  is  declining,  it 
should  have  one  or  more  sides  cut  away  and  a  lining  given.  These 
linings,  which  probably  many  hotbeds  at  the  present  time  require, 
may  be  about  2  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  tapered  in 
to  about  18  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  this  being  slightly  above  the 
leyel  of  the  bed. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  plaee  in  the  soil  directly  the  bed  is 
formed.  Hie  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  frames  closed  till  the  heat 
has  risen,  and  when  the  trial  stake,  which  ought  always  to  be  kept 
deeply  plunged  in  the  bed,  denotes  when  held  in  the  hand  that  the 
highest  heat  has  been  reached,  a  decline  may  soon  be  anticipated, 
and  the  soil  can  safely  be  put  in.  A  certain  amount  of  rank  steam 
is  invariably  given  off  by  newly  formed  beds,  and  the  lights  should 
be  slightly  propped  up  at  the  back  at  all  times  while  this  lasts.  If 
a  few  turves  are  obtainable  these  should  be  disposed  grass  down- 
wards in  the  centres  of  each  light,  and  a  mound  consistmg  of  about 
two  bushels  of  good  strong  loam  be  formed  on  them,  while  to  keep 
down  excessive  steam  the  remainder  of  the  bed  should  be  surfaced 
with  about  6  inches  of  good  garden  soil.  The  turves  tend  to 
prevent  burning  of  the  roots,  and  if  ^ese  are  not  to  be  had,  two  or 
more  small  draining  pipes  may  be  taken  under  each  heap  so  as  to 
form  good  outlets  for  the  dangerous  steam.  As  I  have  preylously 
observed,  no  particular  compost  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Melons, 
but  if  I  could  not  have  thick  turf  from  pasture  hmd  I  should 
bargain  to  have  a  shallow  spit  from  immediately  under  the  turf, 
replacing  the  latter  after  ordinary  garden  soil  had  been  substituted 
for  the  loam  extracted.  I  advise  that  no  manure  whatever  be 
employed  with  the  loam,  though  wiUi  strong  clayey  loam,  especially, 
I  fiind  a  sprinkling  of  slaked  Ume  very  beneficiaL 

When  tne  heaps  axe  thoroughly  warmed  and  the  trial  stake  can 
be  borne  comfortably  in  tiie  hand  is  the  time  to  plant.  Three 
plants  to  go  to  each  mound,  and  planted  rather  deeply,  though  not 
burying  the  coUars,  and  disposed  in  a  sloping  position  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  running  growths  being  pegged  down  without  snapping 
off.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  the  latter  being  in  a  moist  state,  only  sufficient  warm 
water  should  be  given  through  a  fine-rose  watering  pot  to  fix  the 
soil  about  the  roots.  At  the  commencement  the  frame  should  be 
kept  rather  close*  and  lightly  shaded  during  the  prevalence  of 
bright  sunshine  oiJy.  When  well  established  shading  should  only 
be  resorted  to  in  case  of  severe  flagging.  A  temperature  ranging 
from  75*  to  Wf  with  air  by  day,  and  not  less  than  7(f  by  night, 
should  be  maintained  whice  possible.  By  closing  early,  say  at 
the  present  time  about  8  p.m.,  and  well  sprinkling  the  plants  as 
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well  as  the  bed  and  side  of  the  frame  with  tepid  water,  a  high 
temperatnre  and  a  suitable  hninid  atmosphere  will  be  oreated,  this 
lastmg  for  several  hours.  In  the  evemng  mats  or  other  pro- 
tecting material  may  be  thrown  oyer  the  glass,  taking  care  not 
to  cover  the  slight  openings  left  in  the  back  for  the  escape  of 
excessive  steam.  The  mats  most  be  taken  off  early,  and  a  little 
more  air  admitted  to  dry  the  plants  before  the  snn  is  powerful, 
or  the  foliage  may  be  injured  by  scalding. 

In  about  a  week  from  plantiug  the  new  Melon  roots  will  perhaps 
push  through  the  surface  of  the  moundp,  and  in  anticipation  of 
this  more  soil  should  be  placed  in  each  light  to  warm,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  readiness  for  covering  these  over  whenever  necessary. 
In  this  manner  the  roots  are  encouraged  to  spread  near  the  surface, 
and  the  bulk  of  soil  is  increased  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  even- 
tually be  at  least  10  inches  thick  all  over  the  bed.  Each  plant 
should  push  out  three  growths,  and  these  require  regulating  and 
to  be  kept  pegged  down  till  near  the  sides  of  the  frame,  when 
they  should  be  stopped.  The  laterals  that  follow,  or  are  strength- 
ened by  this  stopping,  seldom  fail  to  produce  abundance  of  fertile 
Uossoms,  of  which  a  number  should  be  impregnated  in  one  or  two 
days  to  form  a  good  crop,  say  four  to  six  fruits  on  each  plant. 
While  the  fertile  blossoms  are  being  set  by  applying  to  them 
pollen  from  the  others  which  have  not  a  rudimentary  fruit  at  their 
base  the  frames  should  be  kept  rather  dry.  Water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  frame  should  be  freely  given  whenever  the  soil 
approaches  dryness.  Liquid  manures  such  as  are  obtained  from 
farmyards,  or  are  made  from  sheep  and  horse  droppings,  are  apt  to 
encrust  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  impede  root-actioD.  At  the 
same  time  some  kind  of  manure  is  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
maturation  of  a  heavy  crop,  and  for  this  purpose  I  find  an  occa- 
sional light  surface-dressing  of  a  good  artificial  manure  highly 
beneficial.  If  carefully  watered  in  through  a  fine-rose  pot  the 
effect  is  lasting,  and  instead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  manures, . 
of  checking  Exmace-rooting,  this  is  promoted. 

To  avoid  injuriously  crowding  the  foliage  and  a  dangerous 
employment  of  the  knife,  in  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  rub 
out  some  of  the  laterals,  and  those  retained  should  have  their 
points  pinched  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruits,  under  which  should 
be  placed  pieces  of  slates.  The  fruits  when  young  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  bright  sunshine,  but  when  fully  grown  may  be 
elevated  on  inverted  flower  pots,  and  this  will  encourage  both 
«  netting  "  and  ripening.  A  second  crop  may  easily  be  secured, 
provided  the  plants  are  vigorous  and  healtiiy.  Thin  out  the 
growth,  cutting  away  any  that  is  worn  out,  renew  the  linings,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  give  the  beds  a  soaking  with  tepid 
water.  In  this  manner  strong  fruiting  growths  will  soon  result 
and  a  second  crop  be  secured.  Pits,  though  without  hot-water 
pipes,  are  warmer  than  frames,  and  the  bottom  heat  lasts  longer, 
but  in  most  cases  cannot  be  renewed,  consequently  greater 
judgment  will  be  required  with  regard  to  watering.  In  other 
respects  the  treatment  should  be  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

I  have  not  been  very  successful  with  Melons  in  cold  frames, 
but  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  had  Monroe's  little  Heath 
fairly  good  with  little  or  no  heat.  This  variety,  however,  I 
consider  inferior  to  the  old  Cantaloupe,  which  for  many  years 
was  grown  at  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Claremont. — ^W.  Iooulden. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  NARCI8SUS. 

The  Rev.  George  Henslow,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Narcissus  at 
South  Kensiugton  last  week,  which  was  illustrated  by  many 
specimens  from  Mr.  Barr*s  beautiful  collection,  gave  the  following 
particulars : — With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  he  ex- 
plained how  in  Greek  mythology  the  son  of  Oephissus  and  Liriope, 
slighting  the  nymph  Echo,  fell  so  desperately  in  love  with  his 
own  shi^ow  in  the  stream  instead,  that  death  alone  could  release 
him  from  the  auguish  of  unrequited  love.  The  Naiads  mourned 
for  him,  and  on  searching  for  his  body  discovered  nothiog  but  a 
beautiful  flower  instead,  which  henceforth  bore  his  name.  Coming 
to  more  prosaic  matters,  the  genus,  though  abounding  in  ''forms,** 
yet,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  is  a  limited  one.  That  botanist 
groups  them  under  three  heads — ^vis.,  those  with  long  crowns  or 
coronas,  as  the  Daffodil ;  those  with  crowns  of  medium  length,  as 
in  the  Imperialis  group  ;  and  those  with  a  mere  rim,  as  the  Poet's 
Narcissus. 

Describing  the  structure  of  the  flower  he  pointed  out  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  family  Amaryllidese,  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
that  of  Lilies,  the  Narcissus  being  known  by  the  perianth  having 
adhered  to  the  ovaiy,  which  thus  appears  below  it  The  corona 
he  explained  as  a  mere  outgrowth  from  the  perianth,  and  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  rim  in  the  corollas  of  the  Primrose  and 
Forget-me*not,  and  is  not  chaiacteristic  of  the  majority  of  genera 


in  the  family.  Double  flowers  are  frequent,  and  are  of  different 
kinds— (1),  the  corona  may  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  petals ;  (2), 
the  perianth  and  corona  are  broken  up  and  many  times  repeated, 
so  as  to  form  an  irregular  mass  of  petals  ;  or  (3X  the  petals  are 
piled  up  in  front  of  one  another,  as  in  a  Rose.  This  occurs  in  the 
var.  eystellensis.  With  reference  to  physiological  properties,  the 
Narcissus  is  more  or  less  poiionons,  the  Daffodil  and  the  Poet's 
being  especially  so,  and  have  been  used  in  medicine  as  emetics. 
Other  members  of  the  family  are  poisonous,  as  Brunsvigia  toxi- 
ctfia,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  to  poison  fish. 
It  was  this  which  accidentally  poisoned  Dr.  Pattison,  though  he 
fortunately  recovered.  The  Naroissns  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
England.  Oeraitl  in  his  "Herball"  CA.D.  1697),  described  seven- 
teen kinds ;  and  Parkinson  in  his  "  Paradisus "  (1629),  figures 
many  and  describes  ninety-two  kinds. 

Selecting  a  few  sorts  for  illustration,  Mr.  Henslow  first  alluded 
to  the  Hoop  Petticoat  (Naroissus  Bnlbocodium)  from  the  West 
Mediterranean  regions,  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  the  coron* 
and  its  declinate  sUmens.  It  is  recorded  that  a  bulb  of  this 
species,  having  been  in  an  herbarium  for  twenty  years,  was  after- 
wards planted  and  flowered  1  The  Daffodil,  or  N.  pseudo-Nar- 
cissus,  is  probably  the  only  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  very 
variable,  especially  under  cultivation,  the  sise  of  the  flowers  quite 
justifying  the  terms  maximns,  major,  minor,  minimus ;  while  the 
colour  may  be  all  yellow,  or  the  perianth  white  with  the  corona 
yellow  {e.g^  bicolor),  or  all  white  (eg^  cemuns),  such  as  are  the 
Spanish  forms.  Double  forms  of  the  larger  torts  are  common^ 
though  that  of  the  true  wild  one  is  uncommon. 

Of  the  second  group  with  shorter  crowns  the  most  important  is 
inoomparabilis  and  its  msny  varieties.  This  is  now  considered  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  the  Poet's  Narcissus  and  the  Daffodil, 
although  it  occurs  wild  in  France  and  Spain,  for  Dean  Herbert 
and  others  have  raised  it  from  such  a  cross ;  indeed,  he  thought 
that  by  using  the  pollen  of  N.  poeticus  successively  for  two  or 
three  generations  that  the  Daffodil  could  be  converted  into  that 
species.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  purple  of  the  cup  of  poeticn?, 
with  the  golden-yellow  of  the  Daffodil,  give  rise  to  an  orange  tint 
in  the  cross,  just  as  purple  and  chrome  yellow  mixed  on  a  palette 
produce  a  similar  orange. 

Another  important  species  is  N.  odorus,  the  Campemelle,  a 
pure  yellow  and  very  scented.  This  is  intermediate  between  the 
Jonquil  and  inoomparabilis.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Its  native  home  is  South 
France,  Italy,  to  Dalmatia. 

Of  the  third  or  short-crowned  form  N.  tazetta  is  perhaps  the 
most  variable  (the  Dutch  in  1800  cultivated  as  many  as  300 
forms),  and  has  apparently  the  greatest  range,  for  if  not  wild  it  is 
cultiyated  largely  in  China.  It  is  the  common  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus, as  it  bears  several  blossoms  on  one  stalk.  The  typical 
form  has  a  white  perianth  and  yellow  cup,  but  varies  in  colour 
like  the  Daffodil,  and  may  be  double  as  well.  The  true  Narcissus 
of  the  ancient  poets  appears  to  be  N.  poeticus  or  biflorus,  espe- 
cially the  former,  as  it  is  described  by  Virgil  as  "  purpureus,"  in 
allusion  to  the  purple  rim  of  the  crown,  which  colour  is  wanting 
in  N.  biflorus.  Its  double  form,  like  a  Gardenia,  is  much  culti- 
vated for  decorative  purposes. 


HOYA  CAMPANULATA. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  handsome  of  the  Hoyas,  and 
when  well  grown  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  roof  plant  for  a 
stove,  and  being,  moreover,  as  easily  grown  as  most  of  its  re- 
latives, it  has  everv thing  to  recommend  it.  The  large  open  bell- 
shaped  yellowish  flowers  nadily  distinguish  H.  campanulata  from 
all  the  other  species,  and  the  blooms  being  produced  in  unusually 
large  dense  globular  umbel-like  dusters  that  are  pendulous  from 
the  branches,  a  large  plant  well  flowered  has  a  flne  effect. 

By  different  aumors  this  has  been  termed  both  Pbysostelma 
and  Cystidianthus,  but  it  is  now  generally  known  as  a  Hoya.  It 
is  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  was  found  by  Blume  growing  in 
mountainous  districts,  but  it  was  introduced  to  England  nearly 
forty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch  k,  Sons  of  Exeter  through  Mr. 
Thomas  Lobb.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said  to  flower  all  the 
year  round,  and  even  in  cultivation  the  flowers  last  a  considerable 
time,  fresh  umbels  being  continually  produced  when  the  plant 
is  thriving. 

Whether  grown  in  a  pot  or  planted  out  a  compost  of  light  loam 
and  peat  is  the  best  for  it,  providing  good  drainage  and  keeping 
the  plant  clean. 

Two  other  speeies  from  the  same  district,  and  introduced  abont 
the  same  time  by  Mr.  T.  Lobb,  are  Hoya  coriacea  and  H.  pur- 
pureo-fusca.  The  former  has  a  fine  compact  truss  of  yellowish 
flowers,  the  staminal  crown  in  the  centre  white  with  a  few  crimson 
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lines.  H.  pnrpnKo-faica  ia  *.  pecnltor  Bpecles  with  doll  pnipliih  TcgeUtion,  more  Uun  ordinuilj  tender  owing  to  the  tnildnew  of 
coTolIu  «nd  bromiiih  crimMin  crofrni.  Tbi*  with  the  precedini^  the  winter,  hod  &  rough  check ;  sod  in  the  more  eiposed  localitieB 
wonld  grow  well  ander  ■imlUr  trcslment  to  H.  campannUta,  bat  BroccoUa  disappeared,  while  eTen  in  the  favoDred  apoti  thej  were 
thej  ue  cotnparatiTelj  rue  In  caltiration  now,  and  neither  can  mncb  injured.  But  "  there  ia  no  great  Iosb  without  aome  com- 
be coDaidena  a«  nt  alt  approaching  that  in  beanij.  pensating  pToSt; "  the  winds  and  frosts  that  damaged  vegetables 

and  was  hard  on  the  forward  spring  flowflrs,  came  in  time  to  check 

WTiTTTT  PWiRPPfvrc!  ^^  too  foTward  blossom  bnda.    The   consequence  is  that  Pears 

DtlUll   J'MUEil'll-Ui.S.  and  Plums  are  onl;  bloomii^  now  oTcr  fonr-flftha  of  the  oonntry. 

In  Scotland  Uarch  came  in  like  a  lamb,  but  soon  changed  to  a  while  the  Affile  blossom  wfll  not  be  out  for  lome  time.     This 

leonine  ahtr«cter.    So  lieeo  were  the  north  winds  that  advancing  leads  ns  to  hope  for  ■  better  crop  tbau  has  been  had  for  some 


Fig.  K,— HOTl  CAMPASCLITI. 
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orcliard-hoase  trees.  Small  fruits  promise  an  abundant  crop. 
To-daj  fMay  12tb)  the  wind  has  changed  to  the  balmy  sonth-west, 
and  the  nope  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  leads  us  to 
think  that  at  last  fruit-growers  will  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
bountiful  crops. — Sinolb-hamded. 

The  weather  having  been  so  yery  cold,  and  all  vegetation, 
including  fruit  trees,  being  so  late,  that  if  we  escape  frosts  now 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  good  crop  of  fruits.  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Cherries  have  an  abundant  display  of  blossom,  and  we  only 
require  fayourable  weather  to  bnng  a  good  crop  of  fruit  to 
maturity. — D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig, 


On  the  7th  and  two  following  days  we  had  thoroughly  winter-like 
weather  in  almost  every  part  of  Iz«land.  Even  still,  a  week  after, 
the  hills  in  the  south,  not  to  mention  the  north,  of  the  island 
are  covered  with  snow.  For  several  days  the  beginning  of  the 
past  week  the  wind  kept  N.  or  N.E.,  and  fortunately  for  fruit 
blossoms,  tender  vegetables,  but  especially  Potatoes,  the  sky  at 
night  kept  clouded ;  otherwise  tiie  destruction  from  frost  would 
have  been  wholesale.  All  the  early  varieties  of  Potatoes,  with  me 
and  generally,  are  over  the  ground,  and  in  that  state  they  are 
most  tender  and  susceptible  of  injury,  even  from  harsh  winds. 
The  wind  has  chopped  round  to  S.W.,  and  immediate  injury  seems 
past,  but  the  temperature  is  much  under  the  average.  I  visited 
the  fruit  garden  at  "  Bijou,"  in  the  suburbs,  containing  fifty  varie- 
ties of  Apples  and  Pears ;  and  though  there  have  been  several 
showers  recently  of  hail  and  snow  here,  with  harsh  winds,  the 
prospect  seems  very  promising. — ^W.  J.  M.,  ClonmeL 


Apbxcots  when  in  full  blossom  were  much  injured  by  the  frost 
then  prevailing,  and  the  crop  is  almost  nil.  The  trees,  too,  are 
much  injured,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  branches  dying  off  in  a 
lamentable  manner.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  being  later  in 
bloom  than  Apricots,  have  fared  somewhat  better ;  still,  the  cold 
ungenial  weatner  at  the  time  of  flowering  has  had  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  blossom,  which,  though  apparently  setting  well,  is 
now  falUng,  doubtless  from  imperfect  impregnation.  The  crop 
will  only  be  a  moderate  one.  The  trees  so  far  are  healthy,  not 
being  affected  by  aphides  or  "blister."  Plums  have  not 
blossomed  very  fully,  and  cannot  be  more  than  a  moderate  crop. 
Chezries  promise  grandly.  Pears  are,  as  regards  standard  trees, 
"  sheets  of  white,"  and  are  setting  well.  The  trees  against  walls 
have  set  freely,  the  prospects  of  the  crop  being  fuller  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years.  Apple  trees  are  "  pictures  of  beauty." 
Nothing  can  vie  for  lovelmess  with  the  pink  of  Apple  blossom. 
The  crop  of  this  most  useful  hardy  fruit  must  be  all  that  could  be 
wished  if  no  militating  influence  arise.  Bush  fruits  promise 
splendidly,  and  Strawberries  are  showing  vigorous  trusses 
profusely. — G.  Abbbt,  Paaton  Park,  St.  NeoU,  Hunts, 


Fbuit  prospects  in  this  part  of  Wales  are  brighter  than  they 
have  been  for  three  years.  Heavy  crops  of  Pears  are  formed  on 
many  of  the  trees.  Peaches  on  the  open  walls  are  more 
abundant  than  we  ever  expected  to  see  them.  The  Apple  trees 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  many  of  them  an  completely  covered. 
They  are  some  weeks  later  in  opening  than  usual,  but  this  is  all 
in  their  favour,  as  severe  frosts  are  hardly  likely  to  occur  seriously 
now.  Plums  are  the  least  plentiful,  but  we  hardly  expected  an 
excessive  quantity  of  them  this  year,  as  the  crop  was  so  heavy  last 
year.  Gkniseberries  have  escaped  well,  and  are  now  abundant  and 
large  enough  to  gather  for  tarts.  Strawberries  are  a  mass  of 
flowers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Currants.  Generally 
speaking  our  season  is  late,  but  the  prospects  of  securing  good 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are  very  satisfactory. — J.  MuiB,  Margam. 


BOYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY,  MANCHBSTEB.— Mat  11th  to  18th. 

It  was  feared  that  the  earliness  of  Whitsuntide  this  year,  combined 
with  the  remarkably  cold  weather  experienced  up  to  the  present  time, 
woald  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  the  soocess  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. It  was,  however,  (|uite  eqaal  to  the  shows  of  past  years, 
and  in  some  features  superior.  Orchids  were  more  numerous  than 
ever,  but  smaller,  and  did  not  display  so  much  of  the  "  make  up  " 
system  that  we  nave  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  vet  '*  made-up " 
specimens  were  not  totally  absent  this  year.  Small  miscellaneons 
decorative  plants  were  very  much  more  numerous  than  we  have  before 
seen  at  any  previous  exhibition.  Hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants 
were  remarkably  well  represented,  and  proved  a  very  attractive  and 
interesting  ftsatnre  of  the  Show.  The  Roses  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  are  worthy  of  special  note  for  the  freshness  of 
the  plants  and  the  fine  quality  of  their  flowers,  many  being  equal  in 


sixe,  substance,  and  colour  to  what  we  should  expect  in  the  height  of 
the  Rose  season. 

BTOYB  AND  ORXSNHOXTSB  PLANTS. 

In  the  class  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  his  plants  were 
well  worthy  of  the  firet  prise  awarded  them.  The  best  specimens 
were  Erica  Cavendishii,  well  bloomed  and  about  8  feet  through  :  B. 
ventricosa  major,  about  the  same  size,  fresh  and  good  ;  Azalea  Stella, 
well  bloomod ;  Pimelea  diosmasfolia,  grand,  6  feet  through ;  Hedaroma 
tulipifera,  4  feet,  and  well  grown  ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  fair: 
Boogainvillea  glabra,  a  mass  of  flower,  and  about  6  feet  through ;  and 
Aphelexife  macrantha  purpurea.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs 
class  for  eight  plants  8.  Schloes,  Esq.,  Bowden  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Paul), 
took  the  lead  with  some  even  well-flowered  planto  of  Azalea  Napo- 
leon III.,  Erica  ventricosa,  very  good :  Apelexis  macrantha  purpurea 
in  good  condition:  Bougainvillea  glabra,  remarkablv  fine;  Erica 
Victoria,  and  the  best  plant  of  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  m  the 
Eihibition.  Messrs.  G.  Smith,  gardener  to  John  Ry lands,  Esq.,  and 
O.  Hodgkinson,  Bowden,  were  the  remaining  prizetokers,  both  show- 
ing very  creditable  plants,  but  smaller  than  the  first-prize  collection. 

^«a/ea«.— These  generally  were  in  better  condition  and  more 
numerooa  than  they  have  been  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  at 
this  Society's  exhibitions.  In  the  nurservmen's  class  for  eight  plants 
Mr.  Cypher  was  firet  with  large  profusely  flowered  specimens.  Mr. 
James  followed,  also  having  good  specmiens.  Mr.  S.  Schloss  was 
the  principal  prizeUker  in  the  class  for  six  plants,  and  sUged  several 

grand  plants.  .     «.    i^     i. 

iTrtoaj.— These  were  healthy  and  profusely  bloomed.  Mr.  Cypher 
and  The  Horticultural  Company  were  the  pnzetakera  in  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  six  nlanU.  Mr.  Cypher  staged  superb  plants  of 
E.  depressa  and  E.  Oavendisbiana,  and  others.  The  second  collec- 
tion conUined  good  plants  of  E.  Spenoeriana,  4  feet  through  and  one 
mass  of  bloom. 

Pe^r^oaiiiinf.— These  were  remarkably  good  considering  the  earli- 
ness of  the  season  for  these  plants.  Mr.  C.  Rylance.  Ormskirk,  was 
first  with  splendid  plants  of  SpelUng  Beauty,  Royal  Bride,  Dacbeas 
of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Bradsbaw,  Venus,  Digby  Grend,  Triomphe  de 
St.  Mand4,  and  Dnchess  of  Bedford.  Mr.  Cypher  was  a  good  second, 
having  splendid  examples  of  Kingston  Beauty,  Dochesse  de  Mocney, 
and  Madame  Thibau^  For  eight  Fancy  varieties  Mr.  C.  Rylance  was 
again  first  with  well-grown  plants,  and  also  took  the  lead  in  the  class 
for  eight  Zonals.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Sitkenstadfe 
was  the  principal  exhibitor.  Messn.  C.  Rylance  and  Irvine,  gar- 
dener to  liord  Howard,  were  the  chief  prizewmnere  in  the  two  classes 
devoted  to  tricolor  varieties,  the  specimens  in  both  collections  being 
well  grown. 

AtnaryUinM.^Tht  schedule  provides  two  classes  for  these  plants — 
one  for  nuraerjmen  and  the  other  for  amateure,  but  only  one  collec- 
tion was  staged,  and  that  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  which  proved  an 
interesting  feature  and  attracted  much  attention.  The  collection 
included  some  very  fine  varieties. 

Clematises  were  poorly  represented,  only  one  collection  being 
staged. 

Gloxinias. — ^Thc«e  were  not  numerous,  but  the  plants  in  the  firet 
and  second-prize  collections  were  very  creditable,  the  flowere  being 
of  fair  size.  The  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  T.  Eden,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Sergeant,  Temple  Villa,  Sale;  Mr.  W.  P.  Plant,  gardener  to 
R.  P.  Gill,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Mersey  ;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Silkenstadt. 

Hout  in  Pott.—The  Roses  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  they 
formed  one  of  the  most  imposing  features  of  the  Exhibition.  For  a 
group  of  thirty  plants  in  any  size  pots  Messrs.  Paul  dc  Sons,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  easily  firat  The  plants  of  Madame  Victor 
Verdicr,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Dupuy  Jamain  were  large  and  well 
flowerea.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  half-specimen  plants  were  Rosy 
Mom,  Madame  Julie  Bymonier,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Madame 
Montet.  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Princess  Beatrice,  Duck  of  Teck,  and 
White  Baroness.  Amongst  Tea  varieties  Alba  Rosea,  Jean  Ducher, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  President,  Madame  Margottin,  and  Madame 
Willermoz  were  all  superb.  Mr.  Hooley  was  second,  his  plants  being 
much  taller  and  the  blooms  considerebfy  smaller.  For  twenty  plants 
in  pots  not  exceeding  9  inches  in  diameter  the  above  exhibiton  were 
awarded  the  prizes  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  preceding  dass.  In 
the  amateure'  class  for  six  plMits  the  principal  prizetaker  was  Mr. 
Elphinstone. 

To^ie  Plants. -^Theae  were  shown  of  a  very  suitable  size,  and  the 

Srizes  offered  were  well  contested.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve 
[r.  B.  S.  Williams  took  the  lead,  followed  very  closely  by  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Eer  A  Sons ;  Mr.  Wilson  the  remaining  prize  with  rather 
heavier  plants  than  the  preceding  collections.  The  fint-prize  lot 
contained  Grevillea  filicifolia,  Croton  tortilis.  Asparagus  virgatns, 
Arelia  Veitchii.  A.  leptophylla,  Drac^na  cradlis  and  D.  SidneyU; 
the  most  striking  amongst  Messn.  Ker's  being  Geonoma  gracilis, 
Croton  interrnptus  aureus,  Dracssna  Bellnla,  and  Phajus  hnmilis. 
In  the  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  A.  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  Broome, 
Esq.,  first  with  neat  plants,  but  larger  than  Uiose  shown  in  the  open 
class ;  Mr.  Holmes  was  second,  and  Mr.  S.  Schloss  third. 

GBOTTPS. 

These  were  very  satisfactory,  being  arranged  on  each  side  of  centre 
walk  in  the  large  exhibition  tent.    In  the  nnnerymen's  class  for  a 
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Bpaoe  not  ezoeeding  aO  feet  by  15  feet,  Messrs.  B.  P.  Eer  h  Sons  were 
the  only  exhibitors,  and  bad  a  Teiy  effective  group  of  choice  flower- 
ing and  fine-foliage  plants,  for  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  llr.  G.  Smith  was  well  first  with  the  most 
beantifally  arranged  group  in  the  tent.  The  centre  was  a  lar^e  Palm 
rising  out  of  an  elevated  bank  of  Adiantnm  cnneatum,  which  also 
formed  the  groundwork  for  Azaleas,  Yuccas,  Palms,  Orchids,  aud 
others  rising  at  different  heights  from  the  groundwork.  Messrs. 
B.  Schloss  and  Hodgkinson  obtained  the  remaining  two  prizes  in  the 
order  named. 

OBOHIDS. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  sixteen  plants  Mr.  James,  Castle 
Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  was  deservedly  awarded  the  premier  prize. 
His  plants  were  not  large,  but  fresh,  healthy,  and  in  good  condition. 
His  principal  plants  were  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum  bearing  four 
flowers,  a  pair  of  0.  nivenm  with  thirteen  flowers,  a  good  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  with  two  spikes,  0.  Hallii  leucoglossnm  was  also  good 
with  one  spike  \  O.  vexillarium,  a  healthy  plant  with  thirteen  spikes, 
Oncidium  macranthnm.  two  spikes,  0.  pymatochilnm,  one  spike, 
and  O.  concolor,  fine.  Amongst  Dendrobiums  the  D.  nobile  was  good, 
and  D.  Jxmesianum  had  about  thirty  flowers.  Cattleyas  Mendelli 
and  C.  SchillerianucD,  the  former  having  six  flue  flowers  and  the 
latter  two.  Aerides  Fieldingi  had  one  fine  spike,  while  Masdevallia 
lindeni  had  about  thirty  flowers.  Dendrobium  crassinode  was  also 
good.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  the  only  other  exhibitor,  and  was  placed 
second  for  an  excellent  collection.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  fifteen 
plants  there  were  also  two  exhibitors.  O.  Schneider,  Esq.,  Fallowfield 
U^idener,  Mr.  W.  Holmes)  and  Mr.  W.  Swan,  gardener  to  W.  Luck, 
&q.,  Fallowfield,  were  the  competitors,  who  took  the  awards  in  the 
order  named,  both  showing  remarkably  well.  The  former  staged 
good  examples  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmnm  roseum  with  three  fine 
spikes,  0.  pescatorea,  with  thirteen  spikes,  and  a  good  variety  of 
O.  vexillarium  with  fourteen  spikes ;  Aerides  Fielding!,  three  spikes, 
and  Yanda  tricolor,  two  spikes ;  l^ndrobium  clavatum,  ten  spikes, 
good^  examples  of  I>.  Dalhousianum  and  D.  Devonianum  ;  Yanda 
suavis,  two  spikes ;  Lsftlia  purpurata,  ten  very  large  flowers ;  Cattleya 
Mendellii  with  sixteen  flowers,  and  C.  Mossiae  with  about  thirty 
flowers:  Oncidium  serratum,  two  spikes,  and  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Oncidium  sphacelatum  majus  with  ten  large  spikes  of  its  showy 
flowers.  Mr.  Swan  staged  good  well-bloomed  plants  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  with  about  thirty  spikes,  Dendrobium  Falconer!  with 
nearly  200  flowers — this,  without  doubt,  was  the  most  striking  plant 
in  the  Exhibition — ^Dendrobium  transparens  was  also  good,  Odonto- 
glossum luteo-purpureum,  one  spike,  O.  Alexandras  with  eight  spikes 
of  flue  flowers,  Cvpripedinm  Stonei  with  three  spikes,  and  Lsslia  pur- 
punta  with  twelve  flowers,  Cypripedium  caudatum  had  six  spikes 
of  its  curious  flowers.  Aerides  crassifolium  and  Yanda  suavis  were 
also  worthy  of  note.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  plants  Mr. 
James  was  again  first,  followed  by  Mr.  Cypher.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  nine  plants  Dr.  Ainsworth  (gardener,  Mr.  Mitohell),  was  the 
only  competitor,  and  was  accorded  the  first  prize.  This  collection 
contained  some  very  fine  plants,  notablv  Yanda  suavis  with  eleven 
spikes,  the  plant  bein^  4  feet  high  and  fully  B  feet  through  ;  Oncidium 
sphacelatum,  good  with  six  spikes,  Cattleya  Mendelli  with  six  open 
flowers  and  several  to  open,  PhalaenopsiB  amabills  with  fifteen  spikes, 
and  P.  grandiflora  with  nine  or  ten  spikes.  For  six  plants  Mr. 
Goodal],  gardener  to  Mrs.  Leech,  Gorse  Hall,  Stalvbridge,  was  first 
with  Yanda  tricolor,  Odontoglossum  Hallii  witn  one  fine  spike, 
Cattleya  Mossisa  with  twelve  flowers,  and  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  a 
grand  plant  with  eleven  spikes.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Ainsworth,  was  a  dose  second  with  capital  plants. 

In  the  class  for  ten  bondjlde  specimens  not ''  made  up  "  there  wnre 
two  competitors— Mr.  0.  Schneider  and  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Broughton, 
who  were  placed  first  and  second  in  the  order  named.  The  former 
staged  Cvpri^dium  barbatum  nierum  with  seventeen  flowers  ; 
Cattlejra  MossisB  superba  with  six  flowers ;  C.  Mossise,  ten  flowers  : 
Cypripediumi  Dominii,  Stanhopea  maculata,  and  a  very  fair  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  The  second  collection  contained  a  good 
Cattleya  Mossisa  and  Yandn  suavis,  the  remaining  plants  being 
small* 

PINB-POMAaED  PLANTS. 

These  were  remarkably  good,  especially  the  Palms  and  Cycads, 
many  of  them  being  of  enormous  sise.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
eight  plants  the  competition  was  good.  Mr.  Cypher  secured  the  first 
place  with  very  large  well-grown  examples  of  Latania  borbonica, 
Thrinax  elegans,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Cyoas  revolnta,  Cycas  drcinalia, 
Cordyline  indivisa,  and  a  good  Croton  majestions.  Mr.  J.  H.  James, 
Lower  Norwood,  was  a  good  second.  The  Liverpool  Horticnltural  Com- 
pany (John  Cowan),  Grarston,  were  awuded  the  remaining  prize  for 
excellent  collections.  The  competition  vras  also  good  in  the  amateurs' 
class  for  ten  plants,  Mr.  C.  Paul  being  well  ahead  with  some  remark- 
able specimens  of  Gleichenia  Speluncs,  8  feet  through  and  healthy  ; 
Anthurium  crystallinum,  good ;  and  a  grand  example  of  A.  Waro- 
qneanum,  Latania  borbonica,  Cocoa  Weddelliana,  Croton  Disraeli,  a 
noble  plant  of  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  and  Croton  angnstifolius. 
Mr.  G.  Smith,  gaidener  to  J.  Rylands,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  Mr.  E. 
Slkin,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Birley,  Esq.,  third,  both  staging  highly 
areditable  specimens. 

CVotont.— These  were  not  so  good  on  the  whole  aa  we  have  seen 
on  previous  oocasions  at  this  oociety's  exhibitiona.    The  first-priiq 


collection  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  ten  plants  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Ker  di  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  Liverpool.  This  was 
the  finest  collection  of  new  Crotons  we  have  seen.  The  plants  were 
large,  with  large,  bold,  well-oolonred  foliage,  and  the  majority  of 
them  of  recent  introduction.  The  pyramidal  plant  of  interruptus 
aureus  was  superb,  lighter  and  much  more  beautiful  than  the 
Old  angustjfolius.  Evansianus  was  another  grand  plant,  about 
5  feet  through,  the  colour  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Hanburyanus,  Hawkeri,  Queen  Yictoria, 
and  Warreni.  Princess  of  Wales  was  also  conspicoons,  and 
Kingianus  was  very  striking,  vrith  its  large  bold  foliage  ;  and 
Baroness  Bothschild  was  little  less  so,  being  about  6  feet  through. 
Mr.  J.  H.  James  was  second,  but  his  plants  were  far  behind  those 
of  the  first  collection.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  six  plants 
there  were  three  competitors.  Mr.  C.  Paul  took  the  lead  with 
creditable  plants,  about  5  feet  throueh.  but  were  not  extra  well 
coloured.  Mr.  Goodall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Leech,  was  second.  The 
third  prize  was  given  to  a  collection  of  very  poor  plants,  which  we 
need  not  particnlarise. 

DraccBnaa,  only  two  collections  being  staged  for  the  six  prizes 
offered.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  plants  Messrs.  a.  P. 
Eer  &  Sons  were  well  to  the  front  with  well-grown  examples  of 
Hendersoni,  Gladstonei,  recurva,  picta,  Lindeni,  grand  ;  Bansei, 
very  fine ;  Goldieana,  Mooreanus,  venusta,  alba  marginatus,  Begina, 
and  Imperator.  Mr.  H.  James  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for 
neat  examples. 

FERNS  AND  PALMS. 

Ferns  were  exceedingly  well  shown,  the  plants  being[  remarkable 
for  their  large  size  and  healthy  appearance.  The  first-prize  collection 
contributed  by  S.  Schloss,  Esq.,  Bowden,  in  the  class  for  eight  stove 
and  ^eenhonse  varieties  are  worthy  of  special  note.  The  four  Glei- 
chenias  staged  were  wonderfully  good,  G.  Mendellii  being  fully  8  feet 
through,  while  G.  flabellata,  G.  rupestris,  6.  rupestris  glauca,  were 
about  7  feet  through  each;  Davallia  Mooreana  was  also  a  noble 
specimen  about  6  feet  through;  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cibotium 
Schiedei,  were  very  flne,  but  the  plant  of  Goniophlebinm  subauri- 
culatum  was  the  nnest  we  have  vet  seen  exhibited.  Mr.  Hesketh, 
gardener  to  A.  Birley,  Esq.,  Pendiebury,  was  second  with  excellent 
specimens. 

For  six  Adiantums  Mr.  D.  Bowman,  gardener  to  G.  Hodgkinson, 
E8q.,Bowden,  took  the  premier  award  with  admirably  ^rrown  examples 
about  8  feet  through.  Mr.  J.  Silkinstadt,  Bose  Bank,  Did8bnry,  being 
second,  also  with  good  plants.  Other  successful  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Ward,  Birkenhead,  James,  Goodall,  Bail  lie, 
Irvine,  and  Hesketh.  In  the  open  class  for  eight  Filmy  Ferns 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  was  successful,  and. 
staged  fine  specimens  of  Trichomanes  radicans,  T.  maximum,  T. 
trichoideum,  T.  auriculatum,  Hymenophyllum  demissum,  and  H. 
demissom  nitidnm. 

PaHmt, — Large  healthy  specimens  were  staged  in  the  classes  devoted 
to  these  plants.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  two,  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Company  (John  Cowanjsecured  the  first  prize  with  large 
examples  of  Latania  borbonica  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  followed  with  the 
same  species,  and  Mr.  Cypher  the  third  prize  with  a  fine  pair  of  Sea- 
forthia  elegans.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  four  plants  there  were  three 
competitors.  Mr.  Baillie,  Heaton  Park,  was  well  first  with  well-grown 
large  plants  of  Latania  borbonica,  Kentia  Fosteriana  good,  Kentia 
Blanmooriana,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana;  P.  Spencer,  Esq.,  second, 
having  good  plants  of  Areca  robusta  and  Latania  borbonica,  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Birley  third. 

KEFBNTHBS  AND  SARRACENIAS. 
Thes6  were  well  shown  in  the  two  classes  devoted  to  them.  In 
the  nnrserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  well  ahead  with  small, 
healthy,  well-pitchered  specimens  of  N.  Hookeriana,  N.  intermedia, 
N.  Dormaniana,  N.  Conrtii,  N.  Henry  ana,  N.  at  o-sanguinea,  N. 
Williaitsii,  Sarraoenia  Chelsonl,  and  others.'  Mr.  H.  James  was 
placed  second,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  A.  Bruce,  Edge  Lane.  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  ten  plants  Mr.  A.  Williams, 
gardener  to  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Wood  Lawn,  Didsbnry,  was  first, 
his  best  plants  being  N.  hybrida.  N.  Hookeriana,  N.  Henryana  and 
N.  Bafflesiana,  Sarraoenia  flava  omata,  S.  flava  picta^  S.  DmmmondL 
and  8.  purpurea,  the  last  four  being  in  pans,  which  were  large  and 
good :  Mr.  S.  Schloss  second,  having  good  large  pans  full  of  S.  pur- 
purea and  S.  Dmmmondi.  Mr.  Paul,  |fardener  to  J.  Fieldes,  Esq., 
Chorlton,  was  awarded  the  remaining  prize. 

NSW  AND  BABE  PLANTS. 

There  were  three  competitors  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  plants* 
and  the  competition  was  very  close  between  the  first  and  second-prize 
collections  staged  by  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  and  Messrs.  B.  P.  Ker  and 
Sons,  but  the  premier  position  was  accorded  the  first-named.  The 
first  collection  comprised  &'laffinella  grandis,  Croton  exoelsior.  Aspa- 
ragus plumosuR,  Dracaena  Lina  .'uii,  Delebeohia  rupestris,  Aralia  spec- 
tabilis,  A.  Cbabrieri,  A.  Kerchoviana,  Anthnrinm  Yeitchii,  Nepenthes 
Mastersiana,  and  Davallia  fosnicnlaoea.  Messrs.  Ker's,  good  phmU 
of  Anthurium  splendidum,  Alocasia  Thibantiana,  Dracsena  Lindeni, 
Juncus  zebrinns,  Asparagus  plomosns  nanus,  Selaginella  grandis ; 
Croton  Newmanni,  a  seedling  raised  at  the  Aigburth  Nursery,  much, 
after  the  style  of  Queen  Yictoria^  but  broader  foliage  and  with  more 
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orimBon  in  the  foliage  than  that  Tariety.  It  ia  diatincty  and  the 
specimen  staged  was  snperblj  coloured.  Aralia  amboTnensia,  Ficoa 
elastica  alba  Tariegata,  Leucostegia  cbssrophjlla,  Pritchardia  grandis^ 
and  Alaophila  RebeocsB.  Mr.  James  was  awarded  the  remaining 
prize,  baring  good  specimens  of  Selaginella  involTena  Tari^ata,  a 
prettj  dwarf-growing  Tarietj  ;  Anthnrium  Andreanum  ;  Odonto- 
gloesum  Chestertoniannm,  a  good  spotted  rariety  of  0.  Alexandrte  ; 
Cymbidium  Devonianom  with  one  spike,  and  Odontoglossnm  Wilckie- 
anum  with  one  good  spike.  Mr.  8.  Bchloes  was  the  only  exhibitor  in 
the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants,  and  the  examples  staged  were  a 
credit  to  him. 

HERBACEOUS  AKB  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

These  were  numerous,  and  proved  a  great  feature  in  the  Exhibition. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  sixty  herbaceous  and  bulbous  planta 
Messrs.  J.  Dickson  A  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  gained  the 
premier  position  with  a  grand  collection,  some  of  the  most  striking 
being  Lilium  Thunbergianum  atro-rubrum,  IVrethrum  Mont  Blanc, 
Dianthus  Napoleon  III.,  D.  h^bridns  Miss  Patterson^  Scilla  cam- 
panulata,  8.  nutans  alba,  Lychnis  dioica  rubra  fl.-pl..  Tulipa  retroflexa, 
Trillium  grandiflorum.  Poeonia  officinalis  rubra  fl.-pL,  Lilium  auratum, 
Gladiolus  The'  Bride,  Cardamine  pratensis  plena,  and  many  others 
equally  beautiful  and  imeresting.  Mr.  H.  Brownhill,  Maryfield 
Nursery,  8ale,  was  second  with  a  Tery  good  collection.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  thirty  plants  Mr.  Entwistle,  gardener  to  Joseph 
Broome,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  was  most  deservedly  placed  first  for  an 
assortment  of  rery  choice  specimens.  Orchis  maculata  being  superb 
amongst  many  others.  Mr.  J.  Kay  of  Prestwich  was  placed  sesond. 
In  the  nurserTmen's  class  for  forty  Alpines  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  A  Sons 
were  again  first  with  a  capital  collection  of  well-grown  specimens, 
and  Mr.  J.  Brownhill  secona.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  thirty  Alpines 
Mr.  Entwistle  was  again  well  ahead,  and  amongst  his  fine  specimens 
was  a  grand  pan  of  SemperTivum  arachnoideum. 

DINNER-TABLE  DECORATIONa 

In  the  class  for  a  dinner  table  completely  laid  out  for  twelve 
persons  Mr.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  a  first 
prize.  The  centre  was  formed  with  a  small  Palm  slightly  elevated 
and  rising  out  of  a  small  groundwork  of  Selaginella,  in  which  were 
inserted  a  few  fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  sufficient  round 
the  edge  to  hang  upon  the  doth.  Dotted  amongst  these  were  a  few 
Eucharis  flowers,  and  rising  up  lightly  from  the  moss  a  few  flowers 
of  Masdevallia  and  other  light  sprays  of  Orchids.  At  each  end  was 
a  vase  of  flowers  arranged  lightly,  with  Fern  fronds  freely  inter- 
mixed with  such  flowers  as  Spirsea  japonica,  Ixora.  Eucharis,  Roses, 
Statioe  profusa,  Stephanotis,  and  Orchids,  four  small  specimen  glasses 
being  fllled,  and  two  stood  near  either  end.  The  fruit  consisted  of  a 
Fine,  black  and  white  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Apples,  and  Oranges. 

BOUQUETS. 

These  were  fairly  reinresented.  Those  awarded  the  premier  position 
and  staged  by  Mr.  Cypher  were  very  creditable  to  nim ;  but  those 
staged  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Manchester  and  awarded  an  equal  first  con- 
tained undoubtedly  the  best  bououet  in  the  Show,  but  of  quite  a 
different  style  from  those  shown  by  Mr.  Cipher.  Mr.  Mason's  were 
composed  of  Rose  buds  and  Lilium  candidum  principally,  and  the 
best  was  composed  of  yellow  and  dark  red  Rose  buds.  Mr.  G.  Foster, 
Longford  Road,  Stretford,  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
Kendal,  third.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  two  Mr.  Elphinstone,  gar- 
dener to  John  Heywood,  Esq.,  Stretford,  was  deservedly  placed  first ; 
Messrs.  Plant  and  B.  Johnson,  Ascot,  second  and  third  respectively. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

These  were  most  numerous,  and  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  con- 
tributed by  various  nurserymen  contained  noyelties  worthy  of  notice. 
Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  staged  a  very  large  collection  of  Orchids,  Ferns, 
Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Azaleas,  and  many  other  choice  compara- 
tively new  plants,  l^essrs.  R.  P.  Eer  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  F.  A  A. 
Dickson  dc  Sons,  The  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  also  contributed 
equally  interesting  groupe  of  choice  plants.  The  Liverpool  Horti- 
cultural Company  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbnsh  A  Sons,  Highgate,  also 
contributed  large  quantities  of  choice  plants ;  Mr.  C.  RyUnce,  hardy 
Ferns ;  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Yates,  Manchester,  sUtged  Azaleas  and 
Palms:  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  A  Sons  show  Pelargoniums  in  small 
pots  ;  Mr.  J.  Hoole^  had  a  similar  exhibit ;  Messrs.  Roger  M'Clelland 
and  Co.  had  a  very  interesting  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  ;  Mr.  Upjohn,  Yanda  suavisj  fine  variety  and  a  large  healthy 
plant,  for  which  a  cultural  certificate  was  awarded ;  Mr.  John 
Waterer,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  a  very  large  collection  of  choice  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Conifers,  and  Hollies,  which  were  tastefully  arranged  *t 
the  lower  end  of  the  large  tent. 

FiBOT-CLASS  Certificates.— Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  Upper  Hollovray, 
London,  was  awarded  certificates  for  the  following  plants : — Ama- 
ryllis Dr.  Masters,  Mrs.  B.  8.  Williams,  Azalea  Baron  Rothschild, 
aemi-donble  Tiolet-shaded  purple  j  Nephrodium  Rodigasianum, 
Nepenthes  Hibbardi,  Gloneria  jasminiflora.  Nepenthes  Mastersiana, 
Aralia  Kerchoviana,  Davallia  foenicnlacea,  and  Selaginella  giandis. 
To  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  A  Sons  for  the  undermentioned  plants : — 
Anthnrium  splendidum^  Selac[ine]la  gnndis,  Croton  Newmannii, 
Aralia  amboTnensia,  Pntchardia  grandis,  Ghent  Azalea  alba  plena 
odoiata,  dooUa  white ;  Alaophila  Rebecca,  Azalea  Phoebus,  dark 


double  red ;  Begonia  Abel  Carridre,  croea  between  Rex  and  discolor  ; 
Begonia  Bijou  ;  Azalea  Antigone,  semi-double,  white  ground,  spotted 
and  marked  with  violet ;  and  Croton  Sinitzianus.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  James 
for  Odontoglossnm  Chestertoniana,  O.  Wilckeanum,  Selaginella  in- 
volvens  variegata,  Cymbidium  Devonianum,  and  Anthnrium  splen- 
didum.  To  Messrs.  Paul  A  Sons,  Cheshunt,  for  Rose  White  Baroness, 
which  has  been  described, 

FRUIT. 
The  schedule  provides  six  classes  for  fruit,  and  the  examples 
staged  for  the  prizes  offered  was  much  better  than  was  anticipated 
so  early  in  the  season.  There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  over  that  sUged  last  year.  Good  Strawberries 
that  are  generally  staged  in  pots  at  this  Society's  exhibitions  was  this 
year  absent.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  eight  distinct 
kinds,  there  was  only  one  exhibitor.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir 
J.  Peace,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
his  collection,  which  does  him  great  credit.  He  staged  a  dish  of  well- 
coloured  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  one  of  White  Frontignan, 
Rojal  George,  Bellegarde,  and  Barrington  Peaches,  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine  good,  Mclndoe's  Scarlet  Premier  Melon,  and  a  grand  dish 
of  President  Strawberries.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  there 
were  three  exhibitors.  Mr.  Mclndoe  took  the  chief  prize  with  small 
but  well-finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Ackers,  Moreton 
Hall,  Congleton,  was  second  with  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Morton,  gardener  to  J.  Fielde,  Esq.,  third,  the  two  last  exhibiU 
being  rather  short  of  colour,  but  very  creditable  for  the  earliness  of 
the  season.  For  two  white  bunches  the  same  exhibitor  was  again 
first  with  White  Frontignan,  Mr.  Morton  being  second.  For  two 
Pines,  Mr.  Baillie,  Heaton  Park,  was  first  with  two  fair-sized  fruits  ; 
Messrs.  C.  Breese  and  Mclndoe  second  and  third.  For  one  fruit, 
Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaaton  Castle, 
Derby,  first ;  Mr.  Baillie  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Breese  third. 

The  limited  space  at  our  disposal  this  week  prevents  us  enumerat- 
ing the  whole  of  the  prizewinnera  in  the  various  classes  devoted  to 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  Violas,  4c.  Suffice  it  to  aav  that 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Hetherington,  T.  Entwistle,  W.  Smith,  Irvine,  Blower, 
D.  McCure,  and  Eden  were  amongst  the  successful  competitors.  The 
whole  of  exhibits  in  the  classes  to  which  we  have  not  referred  in 
detail  were  all  staged  in  excellent  condition. 

We  consratulate  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  upon  the  excellent  ariange- 
ments  of  the  Exhibition. 


EPIDENDRUMa 


(Continued /rom  page  56^.) 

One  character  that  occurs  in  a  few  Orchids  and  ia  obaerrable 
in  some  Epidendmms  deserves  a  little  attention  from  thoee  who 
are  inlerested  in  the  structure  of  these  peculiar  flowers.  It  la  well 
known  that  in  a  typical  Orchid  flower  there  are  three  outer  sepals 
and  two  petals  generally  more  or  leas  resembling  thoee  in  form 
and  colonring  ;  then  there  is  a  third  petal  which  has  been  strangely 
modified,  enlarged,  rariously  formed,  and  often  diversely  colonred, 
which  is  termed  the  labellnm  or  lip.  It  is  similarly  well  known 
that  this,  usually  the  most  eonspicuoos  portion  of  the  flower,  is 
lowermost,  and  seems  to  serve  as  a  convenient  landing  place  for 
insects  who  are  in  search  of  nectar,  and  who  thus  nnconsetoualy 
assist  in  perpetuating  and  increasing  the  diversity  of  the  forms  by 
conveying  the  poUinia  from  one  flower  to  another.  It  is  found  in 
examining  the  unezpanded  bud  of  Orchid  flowers  that  the  normal 
and  early  position  of  these  oilcans  is  the  reverse  of  that  described  ; 
for  instance,  the  lip  should  be  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  flower, 
and  the  middle  sepal  is  the  lowest.  How,  therefore,  may  be 
asked,  does  reversion  take  place,  and  why  7  By  carefully  observ- 
ing the  ovary  or  pedicel  of  a  flower  with  one  of  these  lowermost 
lips,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  twUt,  which  effectually 
turns  the  flower  upside  down  and  presents  the  lip  at  the  lower 
part.  This  is  the  immediate  cause,  but  why  the  ovary  should 
twist  in  this  manner  we  cannot  determine.  It  is  apparently  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plant,  as  the  lip  which  is  in  a  manner  the  sign 
board  or  advertisement  poster  that  invites  the  wandering  insect 
to  partake  of  the  treasures  within,  and  in  the  position  thus  assumed 
it  is  perhaps  better  enabled  to  perform  that  function.  In  some 
Epidendmms,  however,  as  in  the  Disas,  the  lip  is  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion, and  thoee  who  know  Epidendrum  cochleatum  or  Disagrandi- 
flora  will  at  once  understand  the  difference.  These  give  rise  to 
some  curious  questions  :  Are  they  forms  that  have  not  yet  advanced 
to  the  twisting  period  of  their  development  7  or  have  they  taken 
an  independent  course  and  found  otW  means  of  securing  the 
attendance  of  their  ministers  7    Who  can  say  7 

SnDBNBRUM  YITBLUKUM. 

Resuming  the  consideration  of  the  most  noteworthy  species,  the 
**  Yolk  of  Egg  "  Epidendrum  deserves  prominent  attention,  for  it 
has  in  recent  years  taken  a  foremost  place  amongst  useful  showy 
Orchids,  but  also  in  the  ranks  of  decorative  ^ants  senerally. 
Though  long  reputed  a  difltoilt  plant  to  giow»  expenenoe  has 
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Srodooed  a  graftt  altention,  and  planU  can  be  readilj  bad  in  obtainable.   Thii  la  a  fine  eoapanioa  for  tha  cool  Odontogloamma, 

ower  foi  two  noutba  or  even  longer  during  the  laminer ;  and  as  as  it  lacceedB  well  in  a  eool  temperature  with  abundance  of  moia- 

the;  also  prodace  flowen  at  otbeT  periods  of  the  jear,  it  ii  ■eldom  tore  at  all  tin]ei,and  if  gtown  in  shallow  pots  or  pans  well  drained 

when  a  good  atoclc  is  gtown  that  tome  of  its  lioh  blooma  are  not  and  filled  with  good  fibrous  peat  the  beat  lesnlt  can  be  ensimd 


Fi   .   91.— EFtDBFDBDII   COCnLUmM. 

with  the  iDoit  ordinaiy  care.    Small  plants  are  eipecially  niefnl  The  originally  introdnoed  form  of  E,  Titellinnm,  tnch  aa  that, 

for  anociating  with  the  white  or  light-coloured  Odontoglots,  par-  for  instance,  which  is  flvnred  in  the  "  Botanical  B^ittei"  for 

ticnlarlj  wbtrie  an  On^id  ehoir  hanM  it  provided,  nbich,  by  the  1640,  had  orange-yellow  flowen  compaiKtiTclf  imall,  thongh  then 

waj,  ii  a  moat  luefnl  adjunct  wheietei  these  plants  are  Iwgelj  mnch  appMciated  aa  presenting  so  distinct  a  shade  of  oolonr  la 

grown.  Oichidt.     How  we  nan  far  better  nrietiei  of  a  lidi  onngo- 
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scftrlet  coIouTi  B.  Titeninnm  majns  beiog  nnqoestionablj  tbe  most 
handsome,  especially  when  as  well  grown  as  the  plant  so  admir- 
ably represented  in  the  first  number  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams* 
**Orchia  Album,"  which  has  three  spikes,  one  with  fourteen 
flowers.  Tbe  species  was  first  made  known  to  botanists  by  a 
specimen  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  but  the  reputedly  first 
living  specimen  which  produced  flowers  in  this  couutry  was  one 
in  Mr.  G.  Barker's  collection  at  Birmingham  in  1839.  Hartweg 
found  it  in  Mexico  on  the  Cumbre  of  Tetontepegne  at  an  eleration 
of  9000  feet,  which  will  account  for  tbe  low  temperature  it  needs 
under  cultivation.  It  is  also  found  in  Oxaca,  growing  on  Oaks 
at  6000  foet  elevation,  and  in  Guatemala  *'on  cloud-capped 
mountains  in  continuflJ  mista  in  the  region  of  Lichens  and 
Jungermannias." 

Several  species  are  much  alike  in  habit,  producing  stems  3  or 
4  or  even  6  or  8  feet  high,  clothed  with  tapering  leaves,  and 
bearing  large  dense  terminal  panicles  or  racemes  of  flowers. 
These  include  the  following,  lUl  of  which  are  best  grown  in  the 
Mexican  house,  and  which  constitute  a  handsome  group  in  the 
genus. 

E,  eveetutn. — This  has  been  long  grown  at  Kew,  and  a  large 
plant  at  one  end  of  the  cooler  Orchid  house  is  a  familiar  occupant, 
flowering  frequently,  though  it  is  so  high  above  tbe  path  that  its 
flowers  cannot  bo  seen  to  the  bc»t  advantage.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Purdie  from  New  Grenadan  mountains, 
but  there  is  no  actual  record  of  this.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
ovate,  rich  purplish  crimson,  with  a  deeply  fringed  lip,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  dense  terminal  raceme. 

^.  tyringcthyrsus. — ^Another  of  tbe  above  type,  a  Bolivian 
species  found  at  Borata  7  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  Sc  Sons  through  Mr.  Fearce. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  individually  small  rich  purple 
flowers,  which  are,  however,  produced  in  a  very  dense  spike,  the 
purple  being  relieved  by  the  white  lip  and  yellow  prominences  in 
the  centre. 

K  cnemidophorum. — ^Also  of  similar  habit  to  the  preceding,  and 
Tery  attractive  though  less  beautiful  than  some  of  them.  It  has 
drooping  panicles  from  the  apex  of  the  stem,  the  flowers  being 
pale  yellow  on  the  under  surface,  darker  yellow  above,  mottled 
with  reddish  brown  and  having  a  warm  rosy  lip— a  curious  com- 
bination of  tints.  Mr.  Bateman  has  stated  that  Mr.  Skinner  en- 
deavoured repeatedly  to  introduce  this  plant  without  success,  and 
until  in  1844  a  good  batch  was  obtamed,  some  being  sold  at 
Stevens's  rooms,  and  the  remainder  distributed  amongst  Mr. 
Skinner's  friends.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  Sir  Phillip  £gerton, 
and  this  progressed  so  well,  that  when  shown  at  Kensington  in 
1867  it  was  awarded  a  flrst-class  certificate.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guatemala  at  7000  feet  elevation,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  convent  gardens  there. 

B.  rhizophorutn, — This  deserves  a  word  of  praise,  fur  though 
not  usually  seen  in  the  best  condition  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
grown,  and  is  then  one  of  the  finest.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
are  produced  in  close  spikes,  the  colour  very  strikingly  xesem- 
bling  that  of  E.  vitellinum — viz.,  a  bright  orange  scarlet. 

K  OaaperianuM, — Is  a  peculiar  species  with  a  drooping  ter- 
minal spike  of  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  narrow  and  greenish 
yellow;  the  lip  bright  rose-coloured  and  three-lobed.  It  is  a 
Brazilian  plant,  and  was  flrst  shown  at  Kensington  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
Alpha  House,  Old  Kent  Road,  in  1866. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  preceding  is  E.  ebumenm,  which  has 
narrow  greenish  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  with  an  ivory  white 
heart-shaped  lip  1 J  inch  broad.  This  has  its  flowers  in  a  terminal 
spike,  but  looser  and  smaller,  though  the  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  the  others.  It  is  a  native  of  Panama,  where  it  has  been 
found  in  swampy  districts,  and  wat  obtained  by  T.  R.  Tnffnell, 
Esq.,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth. 

In  the  flgure  (page  411),  a  species  is  represented  that  is  now 
comparatively  little  known,  though  not  one  of  the  leant  handsome. 
It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  pseudo-bulbous  type  of  Epidendrums^ 
which  are  very  distinct  from  thoee  that  have  just  been  described. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  a  few  inches  high,  irregularly  egg-shaped, 
with  long  narrow  tapering  leaves  proceeding  from  the  apex,  and 
between  these  arises  the  spike  of  ten  or  twelve  brownish  yellow 
flowers,  the  petals  being  olotched  with  chocolate,  the  lip  white 
Tcined  with  purple.  This,  like  many  others  of  the  section,  requires 
rather  higher  temperature  than  the  stem-producing  forms.  As  a 
curiosity  the  Iris-like  species  E.  equitans  deserves  notice,  and 
this  Is  iJso  of  some  value,  for  even  when  not  in  flower  its  bright 
green  tufted  foliage,  which  so  much  resembles  a  miniature  German 
Iris,  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  in  the  Orchid  house.  Another 
ntotable  species,  B.  coehleatum,  which  has  a  perpendicular  lip, 
like  one  side  of  a  blralve  shell  with  the  broad  end  uppermost,  is 


said  to  be  the  first  member  of  the  genus  which  flowered  in  Great 
Britain.    It  is  not  common,  but  flowers  frequently  at  Kew. 

In  connection  with  the  propagation  of  Epiden'Irums  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  several  species,  like  some  other  Orchids,  produce 
young  plants  upon  their  flower  stalks.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  B.  evectum  group,  in  which  tbe  panicle  is  a  direct  pro- 
longation of  the  stem,  and  at  the  nodes  of  which  between  the 
uppermost  leaves  and  the  flowers  young  shoots  occasionally 
appear  similar  to  the  side  shoots  on  some  Dendrebe*.  and  furnished 
with  rootlets.  When  these  have  somewhat  advanced  they  can  be 
removed  and  potted,  and  will  soon  become  esUblished  with 
ordinary  care. — L,  Castlb. 


PRIMULA  SCOTICA  AND  ERYTHRONIUM 

GBANDIFLORUM. 

The  illustrations  of  these  plants  in  flower,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Hortioulture^  deserve  remark.  I  have 
never  before  known  P.  scotica  allow  itself  to  be  coaxed  by  culti- 
yation  beyond  tbe  normal  sise— about  8  inches  high,  with  flowers 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  have  frequently 
raised  the  plant  from  seed,  and  have  twice  received  consignments 
from  one  of  the  native  habitats  in  the  Orkneys,  but  have  never 
obtained  better  results  than  I  have  mentioned  above.  Still,  I 
know  that  some  Primroses,  notably  P.  rosea,  may  by  selection  of 
seed  from  the  largest  flowers  and  careful  attention  to  circum- 
stances of  cultivation  be  raised  to  three  or  four  times  the  normal 
size,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  conditions  under 
which  P.  scotica  has  been  in  such  a  way  magnifled  quite  out  of 
itself. 

Tbe  other  plant,  B.  grandiflorum,  I  feel  sure  is  the  same  as  I 
bought  at  Mr.  Ware's  three  years  ago  as  E.  purpureum.  It  has 
floweied  every  year  in  a  peat  bed,  but  this  year  for  the  first  time 
has  produced  two  pairs  of  leaves  and  two  flower  stalks,  one  of 
which  is  9  inches  high  and  bears  six  fine  fiowers.  The  leaves  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  flowers,  being  glossv  black  veined  with 
bright  green,  imitating  on  a  large  scale  the  handsomest  forms  of 
Orchis  maacula.  I  have  tried  importing  this  bulb  from  America, 
but  I  find  it  to  be  formed  of  so  brittle  a  shell— as  brittle,  in  fad, 
as  the  shell  of  a  wren's  egg,  that  they  always  come  broken  aod 
never  grow.  The  greatest  care,  therefore,  is  necessary  in  planting 
the  bSb  when  it  can  be  obtained  sound. — C.  Wollet  Dod^ 
JAandMdiM, 

[Our  artist  rendered  the  scape  somewhat  too  long  in  the  figure 
of  P.  scotica,  otherwise  it  is  a  truthful  representative  of  a  strong 
plant  grown  in  the  south  of  England.  Erjthronmm  purpureum 
18  quite  distinct  from  B.  grandiflorum,  the  former  having  a  distinct 
tinge  of  purple  which  the  latter  does  not  possess.  Oar  plant  was 
the  true  E.  grandiflorum,  which  has  creamy  white  flowers.] 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
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The  first  summer  Show  of  the  year  was  as  usual  rery  beautifal, 
and  though  the  competition  in  some  of  the  classes  was  not  so  keen  as 
on  some  previous  oooasions,  the  large  marquee  appeared  quite  full, 
and  the  banks  of  Azaleas,  Clematises,  Roses,  and  stove  and  green- 
house plants  bad  a  magnificent  eifect.  Large  numbers  of  new  plants 
were  shown  and  certificated,  but  these  must  be  described  on  another 
occasion.  The  weather  proved  exceptionally  fine,  and  a  large  number 
of  visitors  assembled  daring  the  afternoon. 

Orchids. — A  handsome  bank  of  Orchids  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Show,  the  plants  being  mostly  large  and  profusely  flowered.  The 
best  amateurs'  twelve  was  staged  by  Mr.  Salter,  nrdnner  to  J.  Sonth- 

Sate,  Es^.,  Selbome,  Streatham,  and  included  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
orum,  six  spikes,  D.  Wardianum  with  twelve  growths  well  flowered, 
D,  Jamesianum,  Oncidium  oonoolor,  seren  spikes,  Odontogloasum 
citrosmmn,  Yanda  snavis,  Dendrobium  nobile,  4  feet  through,  a 
mass  of  fiowers,  Cattleya  Wameri,  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  and  Coelogyne 
elata.  There  was  no  other  entry  in  the  amateurs'  class.  Mr.  H. 
James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  took  the  lead  in  the  aursery- 
men's  class  with  a  good  collection,  Cypripedium  Stonei  having  five 
spikes,  Barlingtonia  fragrans,  Lsslia  purpnrata,  Dendrobiam  Jamesio 
anum,  and  D.  nmbriatum  oculatnm  being  the  best.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Bon,  Kingston,  followed,  their  plants  including  a  specimen  of 
Schombnrffkia  tibicinis  in  flower  ;  Onadium  ampliatum  majus,  Masde 
Tallia  Lindeni,  Odontoglossnm  cirrhosnm,  and  Sucoolabinm  guttatum 
were  the  other  best  plants.  It  is  regretable  that  the  competition  was 
so  limited  in  these  classes,  as  usually  they  are  well  filled. 

Stovb  asd  Grksrhousb  Plaxts.— Several  beautifal  collections  of 
these  were  staged,  the  qaality  being  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the 
leading  exhibits.  Messrs.  Jackson  k  Son  were  first  with  twelve  Eiica 
Webbiana,  E.  Cavendishiana,  Hedaroma  fuchsioides,  Aphelexis  ma- 
crantha  rosea,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  and  Erica  Lindleyana  being  most 
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eepecially  notable.  Hr.  0 
J.  Child,  gardener  to  J.  1 


eicellentl;  tnuned  and  irell  floveied.  Thle  Grm  wae  alio  first  with  six 
cpecimeDB  ot  nimilai  quality.  Mr.  E.  Tudgej,  Walt  ham  CrOBB.wu 
serond  with  twelTB  gpedinenB,  large,  fresh,  and  profasely  flowered. 
Id  the  amatenTs'  cIhsb  for  twelve  Hr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Bpode, 
Esq,.  Hawteayard  Park,  Rogelej-,  took  the  lead  with  admirable  speci- 
-'--  -'  —  '"a.  Erica  deprpaaa  major,  Btatice  profuaa, 
enosam,  and  Dracophjllum  gracile  were 
.□man  waa  aleo  first  with  bIi  plants.  Hr. 
.1,  E«i.,  Garbraad  Hall,  Ewell,  followed 
wiLu  Lw«irH  BjDHiier  HpocimeEi^,  bat  hrnlthr  j  other  prizetalceri  being 
Mesara.  B.  Peed  k  Son,  Stroatham.  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
Ladj  Goldeinid,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Eegent'a  Park,  in  the  nnraorymen'a 
and  amateora'  clasaea  reapectirel;. 

AlALBAH.— In  the  open  clawi  Mr.  C.  Tomer,  Blongh,  took  th*  first 
tononra  for  twelve  with  tpecimena  ot  moderate  aiie.  eren.  and  richly 
coloured.    Mr.  A.  Battv  waa  second,  and  Mesars.  B.  Feed  A  Son  third. 
■-  '-'  —■■■  -'s  Aial^ae— pyramidal  e---- -—'-' 

flowered  epecimens  of  iTeryana,  Snc    de    NaSfai 

LivingBtone,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Ducheaae  de  Nastan.'   „ 

mriaea  were  secured  bj  Ueesra.  Jackson  A  Son,  B.  Feed  h  Sou, 
Q.  Wheeler,  and  A.  Rattj,  gardener  to  H.  Thornton,  Esq ,  The  Hoo, 
Bydcnbam. 

FiNB-roLiAOB  PLiNTa. — Hr.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handcroaa  Park.  Cnwley,  waa  first  with  six  enormona  apeoimoDS  ia 
the  amalenra'  daas,  Cycada,  Palms,  and  Ferns  being  in  grand  con- 
dition. Mr.  O.  Wheeler  was  second,  his  collection  including  fire 
Palms.  Other  priietakera  were  Mr.  F.  Mould,  PewMj-,  Wilta :  Mr. 
E._Butler,  gardener  to  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St  Dnnstan's,  Regent,'!  Park. 
'These  were  not  largely  abown,  but  in  reiy  good 
Show  TBrieties  Mr.  C.  Turner  won  Eiat  honours 
in  tne  nnrserjmen's  class;  Titcount,  Modesty,  Venus,  Illuminator, 
and  Bigby  Grand  were  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  flowers.  Mr. 
J.  Ociell,  She] "      "     " 


,  EclaUnte, 


condition.    For  i 


Shepherd's  Buah.  waa  third  with  much  amaller  plai 
I,  gardener  to  3.  Little^  Esq.,  Uibridge,  was  Cra 
aiuBiauio  class,  Mies  Biadshaw  bemt(  wonderfDlIy  fine.     In  \ 
class  for  six  Fancy  Pelargoniums  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  neat 
little  specimens,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  both  oolleoliona 
being  remarkable  for  their  freshness. 

Brioas,— -He«rs.  Jackson  k  Sons  had  the  best  six  Heaths  In  the 
open  class, eioeedingly  healthy  and  well-flowered  specimens;  Ten* 
tricoaa  coccinea  minor,  depressa,  and  CaTsndiahiana  were  vny  fine. 
Mr.  Tudgey  waa  second,  also  with  fairly  good  plants.  Maun.  B. 
Feed  A  Son  and  Ur  Mould  were  third. 

CLKHATiSra.— Only  one  group  of  Clematises  was  staged,  for  which 
Messrs.  Oeone  Jackman  &  Sans,  Woking,  Bnrrey,  were  deserredly 
awarded  the  Brat  prize.  The  specimens  were  about  fi  feet  high  and 
«  in  diameter,  of  globnlar  form,  and  bearing  largo  flowers,  Gloire 
de  BC.  Jnlien,  Madame  Tan  Houtte,  Mrs.  Hope,  lAwsoniana,  Eenrji, 
purpurea  elegana,  and  Fair;  Qaeen  were  the  chief  Tarieties.  These 
formed  a  grand  bant  near  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  and  wets  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  brighly  coloured  Azaleas. 

BosBS. — Messrs.  Paul  A  Eton,  Cheshunt,  were  the  chief  contributor* 
In  the  class  for  nine  Koaes  in  pota,  and  aecnred  the  chief  priie  for 
their  usual  grand  specimens,  the  gitantic  Ctline  Forostier,  Cbarle* 
Lawson,  and  Madame  de  Bt.  Joaeph  being  in  magnificent  condition. 
The  smaller  eiampSea  o(  Catnille  Bemardin,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Anna  AleiieflF,  and  Madame  Victor  Terdiec  were  similarly  fresh  and 
vigorous.  Mr.  F.  Mould  was  awarded  the  thiid  prize.  For  twen^ 
Eoees  in  S-inch  pels  Ur.  G.  Tomer  won  the  pnnaipsl  hononra  with 
dwarf  ptanta  bearing  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers,  and  repTesent< 
Ing  a  number  of  fine  varieties. 

FaHNB.— Mr.  O.  Wheeler  waa  first  with  sii  Ferns;  Alsopbila 
anatralis,  Davallia  Uooreana,  and  Aleophila  eicetaa  were  the  best 
of  his  plants.  Mr.  B.  Botler  was  second  with  small  bot  healthy 
specimeiu. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  A  Co.  were  awarded  the  first  prite  tor  a  collection 
of  bardy  plants  :  and  Mr.  H.  Eaaon,  gardener  to  B.  Noakea,  Esq*, 
Korth  Hin,  Ulghgate,  waa  first  for  Qloiinias. 

MISCKLLAITKOCB. — A  Isrgs  number  of  heautifnl  gToops  were  staged, 
and  were  equally  as  attractive  aa  the  competitive  classes.  The  fol- 
lowing awards  were  made  :— A  large  ailver  medal  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
iiama.  Upper  Holloway,  (or  a  large  central  group  of  Or  " ' 
choice  stove  and  greeuhoUGe  plants,  including  many  ~" 
large  ailver  medal  to  Messrs.  Laing  A  Co.,  Foreet  Hill,  ...  ..  _  _ 
■ODie  central  group  of  Caladiums,  Begonias,  and  miscellaneous  fine- 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  ;  a  silver  medal  to  Messrs,  Cntbnsh  A  Son, 
Bighgate,  tor  a  pretty  group  of  Ericas,  Aialeaa,  Boronias,  and  green- 
house plants  in  flower ;  a  silver  medal  was  aleo  accorded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  A  Son,  Berk  ham  pstead,  for  a  large  group  of  Aialeaa  and 
Bhododendrons ;  a  email  adver  medal  to  Messrs.  James  Cartel  &  Co., 
High  Bolbom,  far  a  large  group  of  seedling  Dracienaa,  including 
many  fine  varietiet,  and  a  large  bronze  medal  waa  awarded  to  the 
same  firm  for  a  group  of  well-grown  Calceolarias  ;  a  ailver  tnedal  to 
Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  Captain  Patton,  Alpha  House,  Regent's  Park, 
for  a  tastafol  group  of  flowering  plant*  arranged  on  a  groundwork  of 
AdiantDm  eaneatum,  Caladioma,  and  Gloxinias ;  a  large  silver  medal 
to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  It  Bon  for  eighleeo  boxei  td  Rose  blooms,  very 
freib  mod  brightly  coloiired ;  a  large  bronie  msdal  to  Ur.  Tn»v  fsr 


r  novelties  \  a 


fire  boxes  of  Alpine  Anriculas,  and  similar  awards  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Bons,  Swanley,  and  MeBsie.  J.  Dobeon  h  Son,  Islewortb, 
for  groups  of  Caleeolarioa, 

First-lass  botanical  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following 
planU:— To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  It  Sons  for  Davallia  bracbycarn, 
Impatiena  Sultan i,  Wormia  Burbidgei,  Begonia  gogoensia,  Acantho- 
phippium  Curtisii,  CatClLja  iricolor,  Dendrobium  leucolophvtum, 
Cypnpedium  lecurvipetalum.  To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Ocbna 
multiflora,  Msiillaiia  Inteo-alba,  and  Epidendrnm  Frederici  Ouli- 
elmi.  To  Meaera.  Laing  k  Co.  for  Caladium  Luddemannianum,  C. 
ornatum,  C.  oardinale,  C.  Terdii,  and  Prunua  Pichnrdi.  Floricultural 
certificalea  were  awarded  to  Ueaera.  J.  Teilch  k  Sons  for  Amaryllis 
Btar  of  India,  Atalea  Eonvenir  and  Aialea  Baron  K.  de  Rothschild, 
To  Ur.  Turner  for  Aialea  Madame  Van  Houtte,  AuricnUs  WUlIaui 
Coomber,  Richard  Gorton,  Rob  Roy,  Ouida,  and  Besplendena.  To 
Messrs.  Laing  k  Co.  for  Begonias  Little  Gem,  Canary  Gem,  Frince  of 
Walea,  Queen  of  Doublea  Sir  Garnet,  Clarinda,  and  Coleus  Canary 
Bird.  To  Ur.  Bladdtn,  Forest  Hill,  for  Rhododendron  Oreaveaii ; 
and  to  Uessra.  W.  Paul  &  Son  and  C.  Tnmer  tor  Boae  Merveille  d« 
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IRISES. 

e  ot  the  large  audience  which  BO  attentively  Itftened  tc 


remarkable  lecture  on  Iris  sosians  given  by  Dr.  Hicbttel 
Foster  at  the  LinnieaD  Society's  rooma  laat  week,  I  have  vcn- 
tared,  through  the  pages  of  this  Jonrnal,  to  ask  bim  for  ft 
little  information  upon  another  beautiful  group  of  Insea  with 
irhich  he  is  doabllctsly  aa  familiar  as  those  he  described.  For 
many  years  I  have  grown  Irises,  and  though  my  collection  now 
Is  a  moderate  one,  I  have  at  times  tried  a  large  number  of  species. 
Tbe  balboDS  group,  Mr.  Baker's  Xiphionr,  are  especial  favoiiiitea 
with  me,  but  unfortnoatelj  some  of  them  do  not  yield  the  most 
satisfactoiy  resnlta.  It  is  true  that  X,  reticalatum  and  its  variety 
Erelagei  grow  aod  flower  well  out  of  doore  in  a  rather  dry  border. 
X.  persienm,  I  find,  ia  beat  in  a  pot,  and  not  very  good  out  ol 
doots,  bat  the  beautiful  X.  Uistno  is  not  a  success.  What  are 
fta  special  requirements!  X.  junceum,  too,  has  troubled  ma  a 
little  on  several  occasions,  thongb  when  it  does  Sower  I  am  abun- 
daatly  rewarded.  Csn  Dr.  Foster  also  inform  me  it  X.  tingl- 
tannm,  X.  diversifolium,  and  X.  Fontanesii  are  now  in  cultivation, 
or  whether  he  has  grown  them  7 

These  lovely  plants  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  and  I  can 
folly  nndersland  Dr.  Foster's  enthnaiasm  in  describing  the  attrac- 
tions of  tbe  genus,  for  even  the  apparently  insignificant  tormi 
that  would  be  passed  by  tbe  casual  observer  as  undeserving  ol 
attention  possess  charms  which  a  closer  examination  would  eoon 
leveal.  Ihe  divereity  of  colours,  the  strangeness  of  tbe  maikingf, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  strocture  have  an  interest  which  is  eqoalled 
onlj  in  my  opinion  by  the  OrcbidB. — A  Lotbb  or  Iubes. 


HARDY  FBUn  GARDEN. 

PeaeKu  ami  J\%>itertit«i.— When  the  trait  la  aet  and  is  awelling 
freely,  then,  and  not  till  then,  begin  diabodding.  Let  there  be  no 
beaitation  aboot  doing  this  freely,  for  it  is  a  very  general  fault  to 
Ktain  a  tot  of  shoota  bow  which  will  have  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
winter  pruning.  Do  not,  however,  remoie  all  suparfluouB  growth 
at  once,  bot  take  halt  or  two-thirda  according  to  ita  condition, 
tbe  lesser  quantity  from  backward  or  weakly  trees,  and  tbe  greater 
from  thoeo  which  ore  vigorous  and  bristling  with  stordy  shoots. 
To  disbnd  a  tree  ihorongbly  at  once  is  apt  to  leave  it  very  bare 
and  to  indnoe  piematoie  fruit-ebedding.  Taking  it  aa  a  safe 
general  rule  that  thelsat  year's  growth,  which  is  tbe  froiting  wood 
of  Ihia  year,  U  kept  at  the  winter  training  3  inches  apart,  we 
have  little  ot  no  difficulty  in  deciding  how  many  ot  the  new 
•boots  will  bo  required  for  next  year's  fmit  crops ;  only  remember 
Ibat  on  a  fan-trained  tree  of  the  usual  semicircular  form  an 
extra  Domber  ot  new  brancblets  are  required  for  the  greater  space 
□ear  tbe  tops  of  the  branches ;  even  therefrom  adoien  to  eighteen 
shoots  often  have  to  be  removed  from  a  branch  only  2  feet  in 
lengtb.  Wb  are  fully  aware  that  fruiting  wood  is  frequently 
trained  much  closer  than  we  recommend,  but  the  practice  is  on- 
sound,  inevitably  inducing  weakly  growth  and  Bmall  fmit. 

Fear  trees  against  walla  are  now  growing  fast,  and  piocbinft 
tbe  lateral  grewili  mnit  be  done  ••  MKn  m  it  ia  0  or  1  incbe* 
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loDg.  Pinch  it  at  the  third  leaf  from  the  base,  by  which  about  aa 
inch  of  new  growth  is  added  to  the  spurs  each  time  the  lateral 
growth  is  so  shortened.  Leading  shoots  on  trees  that  have  not 
yet  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them  should  not  be  stopped  till 
they  are  16  inches  long,  bat  then  it  msy  be  done  advantageously 
by  taking  off  a  couple  of  inches  to  induce  lateral  growth  and  an 
additional  leading  growth.  Do  all  that  is  possible  to  protect 
blossom  and  clusters  of  incipient  fruit  from  harm,  but  do  no 
thinning  till  the  fruit  is  swelling  freely,  for  then,  and  not  sooner, 
can  you  proceed  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Currants  trained  to  walls  require  attention  now  in  stopping  the 
lateral  growth  and  making  fast  the  leading  growth,  which  is 
quite  long  enough  to  be  broken  by  high  wind,  as  it  so  often  is 
when  this  trifling  but  important  timely  care  is  not  given  it. 

Strawberries  are  now  growing  freely,  and  are  sufficiently  for- 
ward to  derive  much  good  from  sewage,  which  should  be  gi  ven 
freely  now,  and  again  when  the  fruit  begins  swelling. 

FRUIT-FORCING. 

Yinet, — Cold  northerly  winds  have  retarded  the  crops  con- 
siderably, and  a  wished-for  change  from  dull  weather  to  warm 
and  bright  sunshine  it  is  hoped  will  soon  set  in,  under  which 
a  great  improvement  may  be  expected  in  the  occupants  of 
forcing  houses,  and  in  Vines  especially.  In  this  case,  where 
early  closing  has  been  practised,  fire  heat  may  be  considerably 
reduced.  After  so  much  sharp  firing  as  the  cold  weather  has  ne- 
cessitated, red  spider  may  be  expected,  especially  if  the  inside 
borders  have  not  been  properly  watered.  Early  ripe  Grapes  will 
only  need  sufficient  artificial  heat  to  keep  up  a  circulation  of 
rather  dry  warm  air,  and  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling 
much  below  60°  at  night.  Although  the  moisture  is  to  be  reduced 
the  floors  and  walls  should  be  damped  on  fine  days,  as  moderate 
moisture  will  not  injure  ripe  Grapes  at  this  season,  and  is  essential 
lor  the  maintenance  of  healthy  foliage.  Syringe  the  foliage  freely 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed  to  keep  it  clean  and  healthy  as 
long  as  possible,  as  the  loss  of  the  principal  leaves  injures  the 
Vines  and  affects  the  next  season's  crop  of  fruit.  Warm  rains 
passing  through  heavy  mulchings  on  outside  borders  are  bene- 
ficial for  thoroughly  established  Vines  in  full  growth,  and  where 
these  are  not  alforded  artificial  should  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
borders  are  dry  affording  the  water  or  liquid  in  a  tepid  state. 
Muscats,  Alicantes,  Lady  Downe's,  and  other  shy-setting  kinds 
set  as  fully  and  require  as  much  thinning  as  Hamburghs  in  a  day 
temperature  of  85°  to  95",  and  70°  at  night,  it  being  good  practice 
to  remove  all  the  surplus  bunches  before  the  Vines  flower,  as 
with  assistance  in  this  way  and  careful  fertilisation  duly  per- 
formed the  most  shy-setting  kinds  will  set  every  berry.  Late 
Vines  now  in  rapid  growth  must  be  tied  out  and  stopped  as  soon 
as  sufficient  wood  is  made  to  famish  the  trellis  with  uncrowded 
foliage.  If  fermentiog  material  on  outside  borders  has  not  been 
removed  a  portion  ought  now  to  be  taken  off,  avoiding  a  sudden 
check  by  leaving  sufficient  for  a  good  mulching.  Do  not  allow 
thinning  in  succession  houses  to  fall  into  arrear,  as  Grapes  at 
this  season  swell  very  rapidly.  Cat-back  Vices  intended  for 
next  season's  fruiting  should  be  potted  without  delay,  giving 
generous  treatment,  and  stop  when  they  have  made  a  growth  of 
about  8  feet,  or  sufficient  for  the  position  they  are  to  occupy. 

Pine%. — The  vigrous  state  of  growth  at  this  season  will  tend  to 
render  the  plants  susceptible  of  iojary  from  inattention  to  venti- 
lating, watering,  and  shading  if  necessary,  as  it  often  is  in  the 
early  summer  months  when  the  panes  of  glass  are  large.  As  the 
solar  heat  increases  employ  fire  neat  simply  as  an  auxiliary  when 
the  other  fails  or  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Toung  growing 
plants  should  have  the  heat  maintained  at  70*^  at  night,  keeping 
that  of  the  fruiting  department  at  75^.  In  close  damp  pits  or 
houses  where  the  pUnts  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
glass  great  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  an  attenuated  growth, 
which  happens  more  particularly  with  young  plants  insufficiently 
ventilated.  Where  fruiting  plants  are  so  located  watchfulness 
will  likewise  be  necessary  and  ventilation,  or  the  crowns  of  the 
fruits  will  be  increased  beyond  reasonable  proportions,  which  is 
not  only  unsightly  but  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  fruit.  The 
remedy  in  both  instances  is  to  take  timely  precautions  in  the  way 
of  a  freer  cireulation  of  air  during  the  prevalence  of  bright  sun. 
Fruit  approaching  ripeness  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass 
will  be  much  benefited  by  being  slightly  shaded  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at  midday,  and  providing  the  heat  is  well  maintained, 
liberal  ventilation  at  this  stage  of  development  will  be  a  material 
aid  to  perfection  both  as  regards  colour  and  quality.  As  soon  as 
a  fruit  ripens  it  should  be  cut  and  removed  to  a  more  temperate 
place,  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  pot  cultivation  affording  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  the  fruit  and  plant  can  be  removed  together,  and  the  fruit 
thereby  preserved  fresher  and  better. 


JfeloJii, — ^Fmit  ripening  should  have  a  little  ventilation  at  nighty 
or  fiavour  will  be  wanting,  close  confined  air  not  being  favourable 
to  high  quality.  Plants  in  pits  or  frames  recently  planted,  and 
having  been  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  rough  leaf,  will  have 
thrown  three  or  more  leading  shoots,  which  should  be  evenly 
trained  over  the  allotted  space  and  all  others  closely  rubbed  off. 
The  leading  shoots  may  be  stopped  when  they  have  grown  to  a 
length  of  18  inches,  when  they  will  send  out  laterals  showing  froit 
freely.  The  fruit-bearing  flowers  should  be  stopped  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit  when  the  flowers  are  impr^nated.  Put  on  air 
early  in  the  day  to  prevent  scorehing.  Close  about  B.30  p.m.  on 
bright  days.  Attend  to  the  earthing-up  of  hillocks  as  they 
require  it. 

THE  FLOWBB  GARDEN  AKD  PLEASURE  GROITin). 

Preparing  for  Bedding-out.— Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the 
season  and  the  cold  state  of  the  soil  planting  the  summer  bedding 

Slants  will  necessarily  in  some,  and  advisably  in  other  cases,  be 
ite.  Wallflowers,  Myosotis,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Alyssum,  Saponaria, 
Silenes,  and  other  hardy  bedding  plants  are  now  at  their  best,  and 
probably  will  be  gay  till  near  the  middle  of  June.  These  hinder 
bedding-out,  and  will  also  leave  the  ground  in  a  dry  impoverished 
condition,  consequently  strong-growing  plants  should  be  had  in 
readiness,  and  a  quantity  of  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  be  dng 
in  prior  to  planting.  Strong  plants  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are 
not  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  small  pots,  as  these,  providing 
the  balls  are  loosened  when  planted,  soon  become  established. 
Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Violas,  Verbena",  Calceolarias,  Gazsnias, 
Heliotropes,  Dahlias,  Solanums,  Rlcinuses,  Maise,  Salvias,  Fuchsias, 
Wigandias,  Grevilleas,  Cannas,  Tobacco,  Polymnia,  and  Ery- 
thrinas  ought  not  to  long  remain  in  small  pots,  or  they  will  re- 
ceive a  check  from  which  they  will  not  quickly  recover.  The 
first  seven  mentioned  are  best  boxed  off  or  else  bedded-ont  tem- 
porarily in  rough  frames  as  previously  advised.  The  remainder 
should  receive  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  Any  good  loamy  soil  suits 
them,  and  they  will  well  repay  the  extra  trouble. 

All  the  hardiest  of  the  bedding  plants,  such  as  autumn-strock 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Koniga,  Cineraria  maritima,  Centaureas, 
Verbenas,  Golden  Pyrethrum,  and  Polemonium  ought  now  to  be 
stood  out  on  ashes,  giving  the  preference  to  sheltered  sunny  spotsi. 
Some  prevision  should  be  made  for  protecting  from  late  frosts  aa 
well  as  from  heavy  rains.  The  frames  will  thus  be  liberated  for 
the  hardenicg-off  or  the  pricking-out,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  snch 
tenderer  kinds  as  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Perilla,  Tagetes,  Salvias, 
Dahlias,  Marigolds,  Asterp,  Stocks,  Nasturtiums,  Zinnias,  Godetias; 
while  in  the  houses  Iresines,  Alteroantheras  may  be  boxed  of^ 
and  Amaranthus  melancholicns  ruber  and  Coleus  Verschaffeltii 

f>otted  off  singly.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overw^ater  the  four 
ast  named,  especially  when  first  placed  in  cooler  quarters  or^  in 
the  open.  The  Amaranthus  is  a  good  substitute  for  Iresine 
Herbstii,  and  may  yet  be  sown.  It  is  best  sown  late,  grown 
quickly,  and  planted  out  when  all  danger  from  late  froeta  may 
reasonably  be  considered  past.  Dell's  (Simson  Beet  may  yet  Im 
sown  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  heat — ^that  is,  supposing  plants 
are  required  either  to  make  up  a  given  number  or  as  substitutes 
for  Iresine  Lindeni.  It  is  a  good  &ough  seldom-adopted  practice 
to  preserve  all  the  smallest  of  the  Beet  grown  in  the  kitchen 
garden  and  to  plant  these  where  required.  They  are  certain  to 
push  up  fiower  stems,  and  if  these  are  frequently  pinched  back 
stocky  highly  coloured  plants  result,  and  the  leaves,  being  narrow, 
much  resemble  Iresine  Lindeni. 

Any  plants  of  herbaceous  Pyrethrums,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhi- 
nums, Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Hollyhocks  that  for  safety  have 
been  wintered  in  frames,  or  strong  early  seedlings,  ought  at  once 
to  be  planted.  All  pay  for  liberal  culture.  Manure  freely,  dig 
deeply,  and  if  the  soil  is  rough  add  a  good  quantity  of  light  mould 
from  the  compost  yard,  and  plant  firmly  and  deeply,  without, 
however,  unduly  burying  the  collars.  Slugs  are  very  destructive 
among  Pyrethrums,  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  later  on  Dahlias,  con- 
sequently they  should  be  closely  trapped  and  destroyed.  Thin 
out  herbaceous  Phloxes,  old  stools  of  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhi- 
nums, and  Asters,  a  few  strong  flowering  growths  being  preferable 
to  many  weak  ones.  Thin  out  and  stake  Svreet  Peas,  and  sow 
more  for  a  late  supply  of  bloom.  The  flower  borders  should  be 
frequently  stirred  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  this  destroying  weedsi, 
partially  exterminating  slugs,  and  otherwise  proving  beneficial. 

Briars  budded  last  season  should  have  their  stems  kept  clear  of 
shoots  and  the  sucken  pulled,  not  cut  off.  Look  sharp  after  and 
destroy  the  grubs  which  have  a  partiality  for  young  Rose  shoots. 
Briars  being  prepared  for  budding  should  have  their  shoots  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  in  number,  according  to  their  strength, 
these  being  disposed  nearly  at  one  height,  and  so  as  to  form  a 
well->balanoed  head. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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SWARMING. 

1,  Natural  Smarming  depends  on  the  state  of  the  hive.  The 
state  of  the  hive  depends  on  the  weather,  the  fertility  of  the  qneen, 
the  numher  of  young  bees  which  went  into  winter  quarters,  and, 
among  other  minor  causes,  upon  the  size  of  the  hive.  With  pro- 
peily  constructed  hives  the  bee-master  can  generally  regulate  this 
natural  tendency  of  bees  to  swarm.  He  can  postpone  the  event,  or 
sometimes  prevent  it  altogether.  But  let  ns  see  what  really  takes 
place  in  a  hive  which  is  about  to  swarm.  Governed  by  the  various 
causes  we  have  just  named,  swarming  takes  place  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  beginning  of  June — that  is,  for  prime  or  first  swarms. 
Later  swarms  or  casts  are  sometimes  sent  off  in  July. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  hive,  bees  clusteriog  about  the  entrance 
or  imder  the  alighting  boards,  are  outward  visible  signs  that  swarm- 
ing ii  at  hand.  The  signs  inside  the  hive  will  be — first,  the  restless 
state  of  the  bees,  their  disinclination  for  work,  and  above  all  the 
presence  of  queen  cells.  These  cells  are  commenced  sometimes 
seven  or  eight  days  before  swarming  takes  plaoe.  This  is  a  wise 
arrangement,  since  after  the  mother  has  departed  with  the  swarm 
there  will  be  a  period  of  something  like  a  fortnight  before  any  more 
eggs  will  be  laid  in  the  hive.  By  anticipating  we  departure  of  the 
■warm  the  period  is  lessened  during  which  the  hive  is  not  only 
making  no  progress  but  going  back.  A  succession  of  wet  days  will 
retard  swarming,  and  a  continuance  of  chilly  wet  weather  will 
altogether  prevent  it  for  the  season.  Swarming  may  sometimes  be 
prevented  by  cutting  out  all  the  newly-made  queen  cells.  These 
are  to  be  found  generally  down  the  ends  or  bottoms  of  the  combs, 
but  very  often  in  the  middle  of  combs,  especially  where  pieces  of 
the  comb  have  been  cut  out  for  any  purpose. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  swarm  comes  forth.  Mother  queens 
nearly  always  leave  with  their  swarms  during  the  middle  of  the 
day — i.e,^  from  ten  to  two  o'clock.  The  bees  sometimes  alight  on  a 
snudl  bush  or  other  place  from  which  they  can  be  easily  shaken  off. 
But  at  other  times  they  choose  places  which  sorely  try  the  courage 
and  ingenuity  of  the  young  bee-keeper ;  covering  with  a  thick  coat 
of  insect  life  a  gatepost  or  a  stone  wall,  or  clinging  in  an  expanded 
mass  on  a  chimney,  or  settling  under  the  thatch  of  a  cottage  or  hay- 
ttac^  or  far  up  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  forest  tree.  AH  these 
positions  have  at  times  been  chosen  by  our  own  bees.  And  then 
one  reads  of  the  swarm  of  bees  who  hung  to  a  door-knocker,  of 
another  which  took  possession  of  a  Hansom  cab.  But  the  comfort 
is  on  such  trying  occasions,  that  of  all  times  bees  are  less  inclined 
to  use  their  stings  during  swarming.  A  bunch  of  grass,  or 
a  brush  of  Asparagus  tops  is  a  good  brush  to  have  with  which  to 
sweep  bees  off  flat  surfaces.  The  queen  may  often  be  easily  picked  out 
when  in  such  a  position,  and  can  this  be  done  the  affair  is  much 
simplified.  She  should  be  seized  by  the  wings,  placed  in  the  crown 
of  a  skep.  As  many  bees  as  can  be  conveniently  swept  off  should 
be  dropped  into  the  skep  with  her,  the  hive  then  inverted  on  the 
grass  or  earth  close  to  the  spot  resting  on  two  sticks  laid  flat  on  the 
ground.  The  bees  which  fall,  as  well  as  those  left  clinging,  will 
soon  discover  her  majesty  and  all  cluster  in  a  short  time  in  the 
crown  of  the  skep.  If  they  are  to  remain  in  the  straw  hive  it 
should  be  placed  in  its  permanent  position  as  soon  as  the  majority 
of  the  bees  have  entered.  The  few  stragglers  will  either  find  it  out 
or  return  to  the  parent  hive.  Much  time  is  saved  by  bee-keepers 
^ho  get  their  swarms  on  their  stands  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will 
be  seen  by  watching  that  bees  are  sent  off  foraging  very  soon  after 
the  cluster  is  formed  in  the  hive.  Old-£uhioned  bee-keepers  used 
to  leave  the  swarms  under  the  bush  or  hedge  or  other  place  where 
hived  until  evening.  The  bees  thus  left  took  their  1>Barings  for 
this  spot,  and  the  next  day  many  bees  were  found  hovering  around, 
vainly  looking  for  the  hive  which  wa9  there  the  day  before,  and 
which  Uiey  left  without  taking  notice  of  its  removal  in  the 
morning. 

If  the  bees  are  to  be  placed  in  a  bar-frame  hive  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  zinc  pail  xor  the  purpose  of  either  pouring  them  out 
in  front  of  the  hive  lifted  up  slightly  on  two  wedges,  or  for  pouring 
them  into  tho  body  of  the  hire,  the  dummy  having  been  drawn 
back,  or  a  few  frames  having  been  lifted  out  previously.  It  will  be 
found  that  bees  run  out  like  water  from  the  pail  to  which  they  have 
no  power  to  ding.  We  have  always  recommended  feeding  swarms 
for  a  few  days  after  hiving.  Nothing  is  lost,  but  rather  there  is  a 
great  gain  got  by  the  bee-keeper  who  feeds  until  his  hive  is  well 
supplied  wiUi  comb.  It  is  difficult  to  give  much  foundation  to  bees 
in  a  skep,  but  in  a  bar-frame  hive  full  sheets  of  foundation  can  be 
given,  which  will  be  filled  out  by  the  bees  in  a  much  shorter  time 


than  they  would  otherwise  take,  and  with  very  little  expenditure  of 
honey  for  making  the  comb.  We  have  watched  bees  filling  out 
the  foundation  in  glas9  hives,  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  amoimt 
of  work  a  strong  colony  does  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  our 
intention  this  season  to  experiment  wiUi  two  hives  peopled  the 
same  day  with  swarms  as  nearly  as  possible  under  equal  conditions 
as  to  age  of  queens  and  weight  of  swarms,  only  one  shall  be 
sapplied  with  full  slieets  of  foundation  and  one  left  to  build  their 
own  combs  entirely  themselves.  The  result  shall  be  duly  placed 
before  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  all  being  well. — P.  H.  P. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. — iStofs  and 
Greenhouts  Plants, 

P.  W.  A  H.  Stonsfield,  Sale,  near  Manchester.— £ii<  of  British 
Hardy,  Exotic,  and  Greenkause  Ferns, 

J.  Oheal  k  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley,  Sussex.— Lm<  qf 
Florists*  Flowers  and  Bedding  Plants, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  oorrespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  ''The  Editor" 
or  to  "Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  oorrespon- 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnications. 

Ombs  In  Gktrden  (5.  C,  CAeiftlr<).— The  grubs  you  hare  sent  are  lurvn 
of  the  Daddy-longlegs,  Tlpula  olerooeo.  They  are  highly  destmctlye  in  gardens 
and  dlfflcolt  to  extirpate.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  reply  wo  gave  to 
**  W.  T.  W.,"  on  page  898  last  week. 

HoUyhoeks  Unhealthy  (j3.  A,  ZXarlifi^ton).— The  discoloration  of  the 
leaves  is,  we  think,  the  result  of  the  late  Inclement  weather,  and  they  are  not, 
so  far  as  we  oould  peroeive  in  their  crashed  and  dried  state,  attacked  by  tiie 
disease  which  is  often  so  destructive  later  in  the  season.  The  specimens,  how- 
ever, did  not  arrive  in  a  condition  to  be  satisfactorily  examined.  If  you  send 
others  at  any  time  please  pack  them  in  a  small  box  of  some  kind. 

Plptanthus  nepalensis  (/Tom).— Your  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  but 
at  an  elevation  enabling  it  to  endure  Uw  BngUsh  winters  In  most  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  safe  against  a  wall  in  Devonshire.  In  our 
issue  for  June  SSnd,  1883,  page  807,  we  ngnzBd  a  spray  of  this  shrab  from  a 
specimen  at  Shefileld,  where  it  soooeeds  weU.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Bveigieen  Laburnum. 


A  DoQble-spathed  Calla  (.J,  IT.).— We  have  seen  many  specimens 
rimllar  to  that  you  sent ;  indeed,  some  have  the  two  spathes  nearly  of  equal  si^e, 
but  they  are  certainly  leas  beautiful  than  the  ordinurv  forms,  and  only  worth 
preaervation  as  a  curiosity.  Such  occurrences  cannot  be  aooounted  for  aooord- 
ing  to  any  definite  rale,  but  any  kind  of  check  to  vigorous  plants  will  frequently 
result  in  the  production  of  abnormal  growth  or  malformed  organs. 

Culture  of  Ophrys  aranlfisra  (<Si>mer<«Q.— If  yon  intend  growing  it  out 
of  doors  prepare  a  shady  and  moist*  but  not  too  wet,  position  for  it,  placing 
some  peat,  sand,  and  leaf  soil  together  to  form  a  suitable  compost.  This  also 
will  do  if  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  pot,  but  then  care  must  be  exercised  to  insula 
that  it  does  not  become  too  dry. 

Manure  fbr  Mushroom  Beds  (/.  W,t  ChaUr),—Yo\a  friend  is  quite 
right ;  manure  is  not  good  for  Kushrooms  that  is  obtained  from  stables  in  which 
the  horses  have  been  fed  largely  on  Carrots.  You  will  find  this  more  fully 
stoted  in  Mr.  Wright's  treatise,  also  the  right  kind  of  manure,  and  best  mode  of 
preparing  it  for  the  beds.  No  crops  are  more  eaqr  to  grow  than  Mushrooms,  pn>< 
vided  suitable  manure,  good  spawn,  and  the  other  requisites  of  success  are 
provided.  Bead  the  treatise  mentioned,  which  you  can  have  post  tree  from  this 
office  in  retnrn  firom  Id.  in  stamps. 

Barly-flowering  Hardy  Perennials  (JF.  r.i7.).— There  are  numerous 
plants  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  yon  name,  and  of  all  the  following 
seeds  can  be  purchased,  but  several,  such  as  Adonis  vernalis,  are  preferably 
obtained  as  roots  :-~Aly8sum  saxatile.  Anemones,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  and 
A.  grsBca,  double  Daisies,  Erysimnm  pulchellum,  Helleborus  niger,  both  the 
Iberlses  you  name,  Myoaotis  dissitiflore,  M.  sylvatioa  and  M.  alpestris,  Violas 
Tory  (blue),  and  Yellow  Perfection.  Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  include  biennials 
as  well  you  should  grow  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Canterbury  Bells, 
while  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Alpine  Auriculas  would  form  valuable 
additions. 

Crystallising  Strawberries  (F/ia^vrfo}.— Strawberries  are  very  delicate 
fruits  for  the  purpose  you  name,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  ciystallise  them  satis- 
factorily. The  usual  method  is  to  plaoe  them  in  a  slowly  boiling  mixture  of 
sugar  and  water,  allowing  them  to  simmer  slightly  for  a  short  time  until  the 
fruit  is  tender.    They  are  then  removed  and  dipped  into  a  ^yrup  composed  of 
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1  lb.  loaf  KogKt  boiled  with  *  enp  of  water,  and  exposed  near  a  fire  or  In  an  OTen 
to  dry,  bat  the  heat  muBt  not  be  too  great  or  it  will  discolour  them. 

VariOQS  (C.  B,  B.t  KiltennyX^The  chief  difference  between  Dipladenia 
amabilis  and  D.  Brearleyana  Is  the  larger  also  and  deeper  rosy  crimson  colour 
of  the  latter'8  flowers  ;  the  former  also  has  the  blooms  more  frequently  In  dense 
clusters.  The  flower  of  D.  Brearleyana  cannot  be  termed  scarlet,  although  it  is 
very  rich  and  bright.  We  cannot  tell  which  your  plant  is  without  specimens  of 
the  flowers,  as  you  give  no  dewription  further  than  the  colour.  Your  gardener 
has  done  quite  right,  and  a  temperature  of  60®  from  now  onwards  will  be 
suitable.  The  price  of  Mr.  Barron's  work  on  '*  Vines  and  Vine  Culture.*  is  lOi., 
poit  free  IOj.  M.,  from  this  office.    It  is  a  very  complete  and  excellent  work. 

Peaoh  Trees  Unhealthy  (W.  If.,  Rretn-^.—Yonr  Peach  tree  is  in  a  weak 
and  exhausted  state,  and  if  means  are  not  taken  to  restore  it.  it  will  die.  The 
peculiar  appeatance  Is  not  caused  by  insects,  but  is  the  result  of  defective  root- 
action.  The  old  soil  should  be  removed  from  the  roots  and  fresh  adc^ed.  This 
may  be  done  enrly  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  meantime  yon  had  better  apply 
tepid  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  copiously.  We  saw  a  number  of  Peach  trees 
similarly  affected  to  yours,  but  not  exactly,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Iggulden.  but  by 
the  practice  of  the  soil  in  the  manner  he  described  on  page  167,  the  issue  of 
August  34th,  188d,  he  speedily  restored  the  trees,  and  they  are  now  in  a  healthy 
free-bearing  state.  You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his  example,  and  if  yoa 
do  not  happen  to  hare  the  number  indicated,  it  can  be  had  from  this  office  in 
return  for  tt^d.  in  stamps. 

Vines  Unsatisfactory  (R.  H.  J?.).— Yon  hare  not  planted  the  Vines  as 
we  should  have  planted  them,  but  provided  the  balls  of  soil  that  were  turned 
out  of  the  pot«  are  not  dry  in  the  interior,  the  method  of  planting  would  not 
account  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Vines.  See  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  on 
page  38  in  his  "  Vines  at  Longleat"  on  the  danger  of  the  old  soil  getting  too 
dry.  You  had  better  search  frequently  and  carefully  at  night  for  weevils, as  the 
symptoms  yon  describe  are  indicative  of  the  presence  of  these  destructive  pests. 
Maintain  a  moist  genial  atmosphere,  and  syringe  froely.  A  weak  solution  of 
quassia  water  applied  to  the  growths  might  render  them  distasteful  to  insects. 
The  weevil  to  which  we  refer  is  like  a  small  beetle,  and  eats  the  unfolding 
leaves  of  Vines. 

Vines  not  Bearing  (/.  ^.).— When  Vines  only  bear  at  the  top.  no  fmlt 
being  produced  from  the  lower  half  of  the  rods,  it  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion.  The  laterals  are  no  doubt  weak,  the  foliage  small,  and 
perhaps  overcrowded,  also  the  border  is  probably  exhausted  or  the  root-action 
defective.  If  you  state  the  age  of  the  Vinrs,  the  distance  the  rods  are  apart,  and 
also  the  distances  of  the  laterals  from  each  other,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
suggest  a  mode  of  tieatment  than  we  are  now  in  the  absence  of  the  requisita 
Information  for  understanding  their  condition.  If  you  write  again  yon  must  bo 
good  enough  to  restate  the  whole  case,  as  we  are  not  able  to  remember  the 
details  of  previous  letters. 

Roses  tinder  Glass  (A.  A.  B.y.—'We  know  a  very  fine  bouse,  the  roof  of 
which  is  entirely  covered  with  Hoses,  with  Camellias  planted  in  a  bed  beneath 
them,  and  both  Roses  and  Camellias  thrive  admirably  and  bloom  freely.  The 
Roses  are  planted  in  an  outside  border  like  Vines,  and  trained  up  the  roof. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  Insects  on  the  Roses,  or  the  Camel- 
lias would  not  be  so  clean  and  healthy  as  they  are.  Observe,  we  use  the  word 
**  prevent,"  for  there  is  a  very  ImportMit  diilerence  between  not  allowing  insects 
to  appear  on  plants,  and  waiting  for  their  presence  and  destroying  them  after- 
wards. If  a  roof  is  covered  with  Roses  other  Holies  would  not  grow  and  flower 
well  under  them.  Side  lights  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  a  bouse  the 
roof  of  which  is  to  be  covered  with  Roses,  but  front  ventilators  should  be 
provided.  The  size  of  the  house  is  immaterial,  and  it  may  be  determined  by  the 
demand  for  flowers.  We  could  probably  have  given  yon  a  more  useful  reply  if 
you  had  stated  the  object  yon  have  in  view.  Mors  blooms  are  obtainable 
from  Roi^es  planted  out  than  from  the  same  number  of  plants  in  pots,  and  with 
much  less  than  half  the  laboor  and  attention  that  wonld  be  necessitated  by  pot 
culture. 

I^af  Soil  (.J.  A).— Yon  ask  ns  what  we  think  of  the  sample  of  leaf  soil  yon 
have  sent.  We  are  not  at  all  fkvourably  impressed  with  it,  and  should  hesitate 
to  use  it  to  any  plants  of  valae.  If  it  Is  not  sour  by  having  been  left  to  decay  in 
a  heap  for  a  long  time  it  Is  certainly  not  sweet,  and  It  is  too  old  and  fibreless  to 
be  corsiderad  at  all  good.  Yon  say  yoa  are  trying  experiments  with  it.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  practical  way  of  testing  soil.  It  may  do  for  mixing  with  heavy 
soil  for  free-growing  plants,  such  as  Chrysanthemums  and  Pelargoniums;  bnt 
we  should  not  like  to  use  it  with  the  soil  for  Camellias  or  Axaleas — ^in  fact,  we 
should  not  use  it  at  all  if  we  could  get  any  better.  It  is  reiy  different  from  the 
leaf  soil  referred  to  on  page  333,  as  used  with  such  success  by  Belgian  cultivators. 

Vines  Unhealthy  (J.  it.).— It  is  no  use  sending  the  leaf  of  a  Vine  or  any 
other  plant  within  the  folds  of  a  letter  if  it  Is  required  to  be  satisfactorily 
examined  for  the  detection  of  insects.  The  leaf  yon  sent  was  crushed  and  dried, 
and  not  an  insect  was  to  be  found.  There  are  a  number  of  small  brown  specks, 
where  there  has  been  exudation  of  sap,  which  have  dried  and  assumed  a  wart- 
like appearance.  The  leaf  has  also  been  scorched  in  places,  and  is  generally  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  indicating  that  the  Vines  lack  vigour.  If  vou  wish 
US  to  see  a  fresh  specimen  you  must  send  it  In  a  small  box,  so  as  to  arrive  fresh 
and  sound. 

Marechal  Kiel  Rose  in  Vinery  (Arthur}.— "Prodded  the  Rose  is  not 
shaded  by  the  Vines  we  should  cat  it  down,  but  not  necessarily  so  low  as  you 
Indicate.  It  should  be  shortened  to  where  there  are  good  healthy  buds 
and  foliage,  and  two,  three,  i«  perhaps  more  we  should  expect  to  start  and 
produce  good  growths  during  the  summer  and  an  abundance  of  blooms  next 
year.  The  plant  will  need  syringing  and  a  genial  atmosphere  to  induce  a  quick 
start  and  good  growth ;  but  growth  mode  under  the  shade  of  Vines  would  be 
weak,  and  instead  of  this  we  should  prefer  to  rely  on  the  shoot  already  made. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  poslcion  and  condition  of  your  Ro«e,  but  we 
think  you  will  comprshend  what  we  mean.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  healthy 
Martehal  Niel  cut  down  now  to  make  growths  for  producing  flowers  next  year, 
provided  the  conditions  an  soitable.  We  do  not  know  of  a  cheaper  and  more 
suitable  book  on  wild  flowers  than  <'  The  Handbook  of  British  Plants,"  pnb- 
lisfaed  at  this  offloe,  price  it,  6d. ;  post  free,  tt,  8d. 

Footstalks  of  Banohes  of  Duke  of  Buoclenoh  Orape  Decaying 
(ff,  T.  i/.).— Had  you  stated  the  conditions  under  which  the  Vine  is  grown,  and 
the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  you  would  in  all  probability  have 
suggested  the  cause  of  the  injury.  As  we  never  saw  anything  of  ihe  kind  before, 
and  the  growth  of  the  Vine  was  evidently  very  free  and  healthy,  we  sent  the 
sample  to  the  raiser  of  the  Dnkt,  Mr.  William  Thomson,  who  has  fovoored  ns 
with  the  following  reply:— ** My  impression  is  tbst  the  stalk  of  the  bnnch 
has  received  mechani«d  injury.  I  nerer  saw  a  bunch  go  po  from  any  other 
cause ;  a  slight  bmise  would  develope  into  the  state  it  is  in.    Bxoesaof  moistors 


and  too  low  a  temperature  might  prodnoe  something  like  it,  bat  a  bmfse  by 
careless  handling  is  the  most  likely  cause.  We  have  a  thousand  bunches  tit  the 
Duke  just  setting,  and  not  one  so  affected.  It  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Qrape 
in  question."  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Thomson  has  indicated  the 
cause  of  the  injury.  It  is  either  the  result  of  rough  handling  or  a  low  damp 
atmosphere,  and  you  can  probably  determine,  which  we  cannot  in  the  atn^nce  of 
data  to  enable  ns  to  express  a  more  deflnite  opinion  on  the  matter.  If  all  the 
bunches  are  so  affected  we  can  only  express  our  sympathy  with  yon  on  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  Note.— Your  explanatory  note  arrived  after  the  above 
reply  was  in  print. 


Dead  Cells  in  Vine  Leaves  iW.A.t  JforihumberJtind). —Only  a  powerfal 
microscope  could  reveal  the  cause  of  the  seriously  infected  foliage ;  hence,  after 
examining  it  ourselves,  and  being  satisfied  that  there  was  little  fungus,  we  sent 
the  specimens  to  Mr.  W.  O.  Smith,  who  has  obliged  ns  with  the  followipg 
reply  :—*'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  transparent  fnngns  threads  o-/er  the 
leaf,  I  can  see  no  fungas ;  the  threads  no  doubt  belong  to  the  oTdinm.  I  can  see 
no  trace  of  fungi  in  any  of  the  brown  spots ;  the  spots  are  companies  of  dead 
brown  cells— corroded  cells— by  what  caused  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  say 
certainly  not  by  any  fungus.  Fnugus  spots  are  generally  very  opaqne  when 
held  up  to  the  light,  but  these  are  transparent.  Insect  injuries  cause  tran»parent 
spots,  which  may  be  whitish  or  brown.  The  fungus  Beptorla  Bailhamia  caoses 
spots  like  these,  but  I  cannot  see  anything  of  that  fungus."  If  the  leaves  sent 
fairly  represent  the  state  of  the  Vines  they  are  weak  and  debilitated,  and  this 
may  have  caused  the  death  of  the  cells.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  dig- 
ging manure  a  foot  deep  in  a  Vine  border.  A  heavy  dressing  of  lime  lif  hUy 
pointed  in  would  doubtless  do  good  ;  but  we  suspect  the  roots  most  be  placed 
in  fresh  soil  before  the  Vines  are  invigorated.  The  present  border  is  in  all  pro- 
bability sour,  and  is  destitute  of  surface  roots,  which  alone  prednce  Vines  in  the 
highest  state  of  health. 

Onttins  Down  Camellies  (C  ff.  T.),—Oar  correspondent,  "Uttle 
Market  Gkrdener  "  l*  quite  right  in  his  views  on  cutting  down  Camellias.  We 
have  cut  down  the  plants  auite  as  ssrerely  as  he  has  done,  and  with  eqial 
success.  But  this  does  not  follow  that  all  plants  that  are  not  in  good  health 
should  be  thus  treated.  The  practice  would  result  in  a  loss  of  all  blooms,  at 
least  for  a  season.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  plants  much  enfeebled  and 
almost  destitute  of  root^ustion  wonld  in  every  case  answer  by  being  sever^ 
pruned  below  all  the  foliage ;  in  fact,  we  have  seen  plants  that  did  not  succeed  well 
after  being  cut  down.  If  we  had  a  collection  of  nnhealthy  Camellias,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  stove  or  hothonss  that  we  could  keep  very  warm  and  moist,  we 
should  certainly  cut  down  some  of  the  plants,  and  by  syringing  them  a  few 
times  a  day  and  maintaining  a  very  high  temperature  we  should  expect  at  least 
some  of  them  to  break ;  bnt  they  would  be  far  less  likely  to  do  so  in  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  No  one  can  possibly  say  how  your  plants 
should  be  treated  without  knowing  more  abont  them.  Blther  the  root-action  is 
defective  or  the  soil  exhausted.  If  the  pots  are  crowded  with  roots  the  latter  is 
the  case,  and  top-dressings  of  soot  or  bone  meal,  with  abundance  of  water,  will 
inrigorate  the  plants.  If  the  roots  are  few  and  unhealthy  the  soil  is  unsuitable, 
and  the  greater  port  of  it  should  be  removed,  repotting  in  a  compost  of  half 
turfy  loam,  the  remaining  half  to  consist  of  tnrfy  peat  and  leaf  soil  in  eqaal 
parts,  with  crushed  charcoal  and  sand  to  keep  the  mass  poroos.  The  pots  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  clean  and  well  drained,  and  the  plants  should  be  assigned 
the  warmest  position  in  the  house,  and  the  base  whereon  they  stand  be  always 
kept  moist.  Those  that  are  not  out  down  entirely  prune  to  healthy  wood  bods, 
keep  the  foliage  perfectly  *ree  from  dust  and  insects,  syringing  the  plants  two 
or  three  times  a  day  in  Slight  weather,  and  shading  them  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Very  great  care  is  requisite  in  watering,  and  the  best  of  soil  may  be 
rendered  useless  by  mistakes  in  this  respect,  as  if  it  is  kept  too  wet  it  turns  sour 
and  the  roots  decay,  wtareas  if  it  is  too  dry  they  shrivel.  Viod  you  stated  the 
siae  of  the  plants  and  pots,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  In  which  Uie/are  grow- 
ing or  dying,  the  information  would  have  been  u^ful  to  us  in  giving  you  a 
reply.  If  yon  like  to  send  further  particulars  your  letter  shall  hare  our  best 
attention. 

Verbenas  (J.  If.  J?.).— They  can  be  grown  very  well  in  deeply  worked  and 
fertile  soil  provided  the  plants  are  clean  and  healthy  when  planted.  We  dip 
ours  in  a  solution  of  soapsuds  and  tobacco  water  before  planting  them  in  the 
beds.  No  beds  In  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  last  year  were  more  effective 
than  scarlet  Verbenas  with  Veronica  Andersonl  variegate  dotted  thinly  amongst 
them. 

Names  of  Plants  (O.  JK.).— The  yellow  flower  is  I>oronicnm  anstriacom. 
We  cannot  determine  the  other  plant,  a  single  leaf  Is  insnfficient  for  Identifi- 
cation. (JUt,  A.  K.  C.).— Dendrobium  Pierardi.  (X.  O.  K.).— Amelanchier 
Botryapinm.  (H.  V.  JP.).— 1,  Magnolia  yulan  ;  3,  Sedum  aixoideam  variegatnm  ; 
B,  Mesemhryanthemnm  deltoideum  ;  4,  A  Mesembryanthemum,  but  It  cannot  be 
identified  wlthont  fiowsrs.  (A.  A).— 1,  Acaljrpha  mosaica ;  3,  Rubus  spcctabilis ; 
8,  Pemettya  mucronata ;  4,  Saxiftaga  granulate ;  0,  insnfficient ;  6,  Saxifrsge 
Cymbalaria.    (Stiford).—!,  Branthemum  ( Justicia)  blcolor ;  S,  Pavonia  WiotL 

\*  JUplie$  to  iome  other  letter » in  hand  tptll  bepublUhed  next  week. 


OOTBNT  GARDBN  KARKXT.— MAT  16TH. 

1*mi  holidays  have  quite  unsettled  trade,  and  with  the  last  few  days*  fine 
weather  large  snppUes  of  house  fmit  have  reached  the  market,  meeting  with 
fewboyen. 

TienABLBB. 


Artlohokes... dosee 

Asparagus,  English  bundle 
Asparagut,  Trench  nnndie 
Beans.Ridaey ....         100 

Beet, Red doxen 

Brooeoll bundle 

Cabbage dosen 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots    bunch 

Canll  Mowers dosen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts....dos.  bunches 

Cuoombers.. each 

Endive dosen 

Fennel bnnch 

Herbs  .., bnnch 

l<e^kh bnnrh 

Lettuces  ..........    dosen 


s.d.  s.  d. 
s  Oto4  0 
0     6 


0 
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4 
0 
• 

0 

4 
0 
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fl 

8 
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10 
0 

s 

1 
1 

I 

0 

8 
8 
4 
0 
8 
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0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
u 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


s. 

Mnshreems  paneet  i 

Mnsurd* Cress  ..panne t  0 

Onions bushel  8 

Parsley dos.bnnches  8 

Parsnips dosen   1 

Pess  qnart  8 

Potatoes,  New  ....  lb.  0 

Potatoes ewi.  8 

Kidney cwt.   8 

Radishes....  dos.banehes  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  1 

Soononera    handle  1 

Seakale basket  1 

Shallots lb.  0 

Spinach  boshel  s 

Tomatoes  lb.    1 

Turnips bunch    0 


d.  s.  d 
otol  8 
8  0  8 
8  8  6 
0  4  0 
0  8  0 
8  0  0 
4  0  10 
0  10  e 
0  10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 

5  0 
0    0 

6  0 
8  0 
0    8 
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PLOUGHING-IN  OR  FEEDING  GREEN   CROPS. 
(  Qmtintudffom  page  305.) 

As  ve  baTe  given  bo  much  «pace  to  >  detcription  not  onl;  of 
the  results  of  tbe  system  oF  plongbiag-ia  green  cmp!>,  as  well  as 
the  efBtem  of  consuming  tbH'm  on  the  land  by  sheep,  and  the 
Msnlti,  ne  shall  now  laj  before  onr  readers  a  statement  Bbow- 
iog  the  mode  of  carrjing  oat  plan*  of  close  cropping  upon 
■oils  in  geaerftl,  bn^  particularly  upon  thoie  hill  farms  which 
we  hare  previously  alluded  to.  This  is  based  upon  our  own 
knowledge  and  obserration  as  to  their  capabilities  nnder  Tarjiog 
cirenmstances,  although  the  breediog  flnckg  or  sheep  of  an;  kind 
ma;  be  dispensed  with,  and  rotations  laid  out  for  the  parposBa 
of  fertilising  the  land  nlmosC  wholly  by  the  ploughing-jn  of 
green  crop*,  as  dUtlngulsbed  from  the  old  custom  of  feediag 
them  on  the  land  by  sheep.  By  acting  upon  the  prtaeipte  of 
growing  all  jod  cau  and  selling  all  you  grow,  except  those  green 
and  root  cmps  which  may  be  ploughed-in,  and  also  excepting 
■aeli  portions  of  the  crops  which  may  be  rcqaired  for  feeding 
farm  horces,  and  when  other  animals  are  kept,  also  daily  cows, 
fatting  ballocka,  and  ewine,  the  exceptions  being  made  in  con- 
•equence  of  any  water  meadows  or  pastnres  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  holdings,  remembering  at  tbe  same  time  that 
many  farms  among  tbe  hills  hare  little  or  no  pasture  lands 
except  poor  down*. 

To  illnstrate  our  ideas  we  will  introduce  a  farm  of  800  acres, 
similar  to  the  one  chosen  to  illustrate  a  sheep-breeding  farm  by 
Hr.  E.  P.  Bqusrey  before  mentioned.  These,  esp'icially  in 
Wiltshire,  are  nsually  long  and  narrow  ;  the  house  and  chief 
bnildinga  lying  in  the  Tale,  the  arable  lands  running  In  a  long 
parallelogram  over  the  bills,  where  they  meet  other  farms,  which 
extend  to  tbe  next  valley.  Tbis  afrangement  insures  a  fair  di«- 
tribntlon  of  the  Tarious  qualities  of  soil.  Tbe  )owert  portions 
of  the  farm  usually  form  irrigate  I  meadows  or  pasture*,  and 
those  fields  lying  immediately  next  to  them  comprise  arable 
land  of  a  snperior  character.  The  nextdirision  is  lighter  land, 
but  good  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Sainfoin,  and  Clorer.  On  the  hilts, 
however,  we  frequently  find  a  thin  soil,  having  been  formerly 
down  ;  but  Bometlmet  tbe  bill  land  is  tbe  stronge<(  on  tbe  farm, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Hants  and  D  'fset.  We  will  tnppose 
the  farm  we  intend  to  set  ont  for  cropping  and  details  of 
management  to  contain — of  home  land,  100 acres;  field  arable, 
460  acres  ;  bill  arable,  either  very  light  or  rather  strong  land  as 
the  ease  may  be,  SOD  acres  ;  water  meadows,  30  acns  ;  dry 
pasture  in  tbe  vale,  20  acres — total,  800  acres. 

We  will  deal  lirst  with  tbe  home  land,  and  set  it  out  in  a 
three-course  rotation  of  (1)  Wheat,  (2)  Leut  Com,  (3)  Pulae, 
or    part   root   crops.      This  lati'<,   alihough  the  cropping  msy 


be  called  severe,  yet  is  in  tbe  vale  and  near  the  homestead, 
from  whence  yard  dang  can  be  laid  out  with  little  expense  of 
cartage  ;  therefore  the  pulse  crops  may  be  taken  for  sale  or  for 
consumption  with  the  roots  by  horse*,  cattle,  or  pigs  near  to 
where  they  are  grown,  and  tbe  land  manured  chiefly  from  the 
homestcEul  for  Wheat.  In  preparing  tbe  Wheat  stubbles  for  Lent 
com  of  the  following  year,  as  fast  as  the  Wheat  is  cnt  and  set 
up  the  land  should  be  ploughed  between  the  shocks  or  stocks, 
and  sown  dsily  broadcast  with  mixed  Turnip  and  Cole  seed 
(not  dwarf  Bape),  and  manured  with  3  cwt.  of  bone  super- 
phosphate per  acre  only,  because  this  will  prove  a  beneficial 
manure  as  dietinguiBhed  from  tbe  nitrngen,  potsjih,  and  phosphoric 
acid  enpplied  by  the  green  and  root  crops  ploughed  in,  or  as  soon 
as  (he  Wheat  crop  is  carted  a  portion  may  be  scarified  and 
drilled  with  the  Giant  or  St.  John's  Day  Bye,  also  mannred 
with  anperphospbate,  which,  by  the  time  for  sowing  Lent  com 
in  March  or  April,  will  generally  yield  a  aatisfaclory  bulk  for 
ploogbing  in  ;  whilst  tbe  portion  sown  with  Turnip  and  Cole 
seed  will  continue  to  grow  in  open  weather  until  tbe  seed  time 
arrives  for  tbe  Lent  com,  and  after  the  greens  and  seed  stems 
are  run  up,  a  large  bulk  of  green  manure  will  in  most  sessona 
be  ready  for  ploughing  in.  Tbe  best  com  to  be  sown  may  be 
either  Oats  or  Barley,  whichever  in  practice  may  be  found  most 
suitable  to  the  soil,  la  (be  third  or  last  course.  Ibis  division 
being  fine  productive  land,  one-third  may  be  seeded  with  winter 
Beans  and  winter  Yetches  mixed,  another  third  tnay.be  seeded 
with  Trifolinm,  and  followed  by  roots  or  MnsUrd  for  ploughing 
in,  and  tbe  remainder  may  be  autumn-tilled  for  early  seeding 
with  Mangold,  to  be  carted  oft  and  stored  for  tbe  cattle,  Ac,  at 
tbe  homestead,  and  tbe  land  all  sown  with  Wheat  and  manated 
from  the  farmyard  either  before  or  after  the  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing of  tbe  pulse  or  root  crops  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

Tbe  next  division,  called  field  arable,  extends  over  4S0  aoiei. 
We  will  Uke  100  acres  of  the  highest  land  and  lay  into  Sainruin 
to  be  mown  and  sold  for  hay,  and  which  will  remain  for  many 
years  in  a  productive  state  if  drilled  at  14  inches  apart  and  kept 
clean  by  horse-hoeing,  &c.,  because  there  will  be  no  sheep  to  eat 
out  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  thus  oblige  the  plougbing-up 
and  cropping  Ibe  land  as  usual  at  the  end  of  foar  years.  In  the 
present  case  the  crop  will  bo  mowed  annually  for  hay,  with  a 
dressing  of  nilrale  of  soda  applied,  If  necessary,  every  spring. 
The  remaining  350  acres  will  be  farmed  on  a  ibree-conrse  rotation, 
the  land  not  being  intended  to  be  manured  with  farmyard  dung, 
or  only  partially  so.  The  rotation  to  be— first.  Wheat  ;  second, 
Leut  com  ;  third.  Clovers,  &c.,  after  the  Wheat,  which  will  be 
prepared  for  in  tbe  third  course,  as  hereafter  mentioned.  As  soon 
as  the  Wheat  crop  is  cleared  oE  tbe  stubbles  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  steal n-cnilivated  or  scarified  only,  and  the  land  seeded, 
one  half  with  common  Tnraips  and  Cule  teed  mlxi^d,  the  other 
half  witb  Oiant  Bye,  the  whole  to  be  manured  with  3  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  per  acre,  as  it  is  intended  to  produce  crops  for 
plongning  in  a^  mannre  for  the  Lent  corn,  either  of  Oats  or 
Barley  as  may  be  best  sailed  to  the  soil.  Tbe  last  course  will  con- 
sist of  Clovers,  Sec,  to  have  been  seeded  for  in  the  Lent  corn,  one 
half  to  consist  of  red  Clover  and  Oiaut  Sainfoin  mixed,  the  other 
half  to  l>e  Ibe  long-haulmed  Dutch  and  Alsike  Clover*  mixed, 
which  will  he  altemated  at  ;he  end  of  three  years,  l>oth  crops  to 
be  mown  for  bay  to  be  sold  ofl  the  farm,  the  second  crop  of  red 
Clover,  Ju:.,  to  be  plonghed  in  and  pressed  at  the  time  ot  coming 
into  bloom  as  manure  for  Wheat.  Tbe  second  growth  after  the 
hay  crop  of  Dutch  Clover,  ke.,  to  remain  attd  l>e  ploughed  Id  ' 
if  thegr      ■■    ■  ' 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  200  acra*  called  "  Hill  Arable,"  pro- 
bably of  mixed  soil,  and  for  the  moat  part  strong,  witb  subsoil  of 
chalk.  This  division  will  be  cropped  on  a  fonr-comse  rotation — 
Wheat,  green  crnp<i,  Lent  com,  and  Clover.  The  preparation 
for  Ijent  com  will  be  commenced  by  seeding  the  Wheat  stubbles 
with  Trifolinm  immediately  aiter  harvest,  or  otherwise  Hustard, 
to  be  sown  In  the  spring,  both  of  which  will  be  ploughed  in,  with 
3  cwt.  of  snperphoBphats  applied,  and  the  land  seeded  for  com- 
mon Turnips  or  Mustard,  both  to  be  ploughed  in  and  the  land 
sown  early  with  Lent  com,  Oats  or  drege  preferred.  Tbe  tbirl 
course  will  be  Clover,  seeded  for  in  the  L«at  com,  one-halt  ot  the 
lain  to  be  Bed  Clover  and  Oiant  Sainfoin  mixed,  the  other  halt  to 
be  Long-baalm  Dutch  and  Alsike,  all  to  lie  cut  as  bay  for  sale,  tbe 
aftergrowth  of  tioth  crops  to  be  ploughed  In  for  manure.  In  casa 
of  failure,  hovrever,  of  either  portion  it  should  be  cropped  with 
Mustard  or  common  Turnips  broken  down  and  ploughed  in  early 
and  pressed,  thus  giving  tbe  land  time  to  settle  and  become  stale 
and  mellow,  for  on  the  hills  it  should  be  sown  the  first  on  tbe 
farm,  and  ot  the  red  hardy  aorta,  like  Golden  Drop  oi  the  Bed 
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LammM,  and  if  town  or  drilled  after  the  preaaer  so  much  the 
hetter,  as  the  plant  is  liable  on  the  hills  to  be  lifted  by  frost  in  the 
spring  if  drilled  or  sown  rather  shallow  as  nsnal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  hare  arranged  the  cropping  so  that 
the  100  acres  '*home  land,**  together  with  the  proance  of  the 
60  acres  of  water  meadow  and  pasture,  tbere  will  be  enough  grown 
thereon  to  keep  the  horses,  some  dairy  cows,  swine,  Ac.,  leaving 
the  Wheat  crop  for  sale.  In  fact,  on  other  parts  of  the  farm 
when  the  weight  of  roots  exceed  17  tons  per  acre  all  aboTe  that 
weight  may  be  remoTcd  for  feeding  extra  dairy  cows  or  fattening 
bnUocks.  After  fully  considering  fdl  the  points  of  our  subject  we 
hold  the  opinion  that  more  profit  will  be  derived  from  the  large 
acreage  of  com,  pulse,  hay,  and  straw  grown  for  sale  without 
diminishing  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  the  future  if  the  same  style 
and  rotation  of  cropping  is  continued,  and  that  more  money  will 
be  saved  in  labour  and  diminished  investments  for  the  purchase 
of  live  stock  than  can  be  secured  by  any  known  ^stem  of  crop- 
ping and  stocking  or  theep  farming  hitherto  attempted  on  the 
hill  farms  of  any  district.  The  land  will  be  found  cleaner  in  con- 
sequence of  so  many  opportunities  being  afforded  for  the  forking 
out  of  couch  grass  and  weeds  by  band  labour,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  them  by  tillage  and  costly  horse  labour,  which  can 
only  be  done  effectually  in  fine  weather.  In  conclusion  we  may 
state  that  the  rotations  of  cropping  set  forth,  some  or  other  of 
them  are  well  adapted  for  nearly  all  the  best  as  well  as  the  poorest 
land  under  tillage  to  be  found  in  England.  We  therefore  ask  the 
home  farmers  and  others  engaged  in  the  management  of  landed 
property  to  carefully  think  over  all  the  points  of  our  subject,  and 
oy  experiments  to  satisfy  themselves  of  their  monetary  value. 

WOBK  OK  THE  HOME  FARK. 

BQr$e  £a&oiir.— Lent  com  has  been  seeded  in  fine  oondition  almost 
everywhere  as  resiuds  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  sneep  in  the  winter  had  trodden  the  soil  into  mud. 
This  di£9cnlty  has,  however,  been  overcome  after  expending  extra 
tillage  on  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  has  delayed  the  seedtime, 
because  where  the  land  worked  unkindly  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
for  the  dry  frosts  and  rains  which  f oUowea  to  ameliorate  the  surface ; 
but  in  most  districts  and  counties  the  seedtime  has  been  delayed  by 
the  large  amount  of  Swedes  in  hand  for  feeding  sheep.  This  has, 
however,  enabled  large  flock-masters  to  tide  over  the  period  of 
scarcity  for  grass,  although  it  has  somewhat  delayed  the  seedtime. 
This  is  now  a  good  time  to  sow  Mangold  seed ;  for  although  it  is 
better  when  the  seed  can  be  put  in  during  the  month  of  April,  still 
it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  the  plants  rather  closer  in  the  lines  at 
hoeing  time,  and  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  first 
horse-hoeing.  Osnot  seed,  too,  may  now  be  sown  with  benefit,  for 
when  the  seed  is  properly  freed  from  the  burr  and  drilled  with 
2  or  8  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  with  ashes  at  any  time  up  to 
May  20th.  If  the  land  is  moist  enough  to  vegetate  the  seed  at  once 
they  will  answer  well,  because  the  young  plants  will  start  fair  with 
the  weeds,  and  less  hoeing  will  be  required  than  when  sown  as  usual 
in  the  month  of  March.  It  is,  however,  a  good  plan  to  drill  the  seed 
on  the  stetch  at  the  interval  of  18  incnee,  because  the  horse-hoeing 
will  save  much  expense  in  hand-hoeing  as  compared  with  drillinff  on 
the  flat  In  the  early  districts  of  the  north  and  north  midland,  as 
well  as  in  Scotland,  Swedes  should  now  be  seeded,  for  the  yard  or 
box  manure  having  been  buried  in  the  stetch  for  it  saves  much 
hand-hoeing,  and  superphosphate  applied  by  the  drill  will  force  on  a 
crop  of  good  quality,  but  in  the  event  of  ammoniacal  manures  such 
as  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda  being  applied  we  have  seen  fine  crops 
decay  in  consequence  in  the  autumn,  but  yard  manure  and  super- 
phosphate will  produce  a  full  crop  of  sound  and  valuable  roots  for 
lattmg  cattle.  It  is  just  the  same  with  early  hybrid  or  common 
Turnips,  except  when  sown  after  the  middle  of  July  or  as  stubble 
Turnips,  ammoniacal  manures  will  then  force  the  growth  without 
injuring  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop.  Hay  will  soon  be  an  object 
worth  our  attention,  and  we  think  the  late  rains  have  been  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  Cflovers,  grasses,  and  Sainfoin,  dkc.,  and  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  securing  our  grasses  as  winter  fodder  we  should  be 
prepared  according  to  our  requirements  for  the  production  of  ensilage  j 
but  hay  for  sale,  must  be  treated  as  hay.  The  farmers  should 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  securing  hay  by  Messrs. 
Neilson  A  Knowles'  system  of  hay-cooling  with  the  use  of  the 
ezhansting-of-heat  fan,  and  build  the  ricks  aooordingl;^. 

HaPd  Labour.— Th.%  season  for  Oak  felling  and  stripping  has  not 
been  very  favourable,  for  the  cold  nights  made  the  bark  separate 
from  the  trees  with  difficulty,  and  also  just  as  the  bark  was  getting 
dry  enough  for  storing  the  weather  has  changed  to  showery.  The 
cutting  of  grass  on  the  field  borders  and  banks  is  being  done  daily, 
and  it  affords  a  good  lot  of  coarse  ffrass,  Cow  Parsley,  Hogweeds, 
and  other  succulent  produce,  such  as  the  young  shoots  of  hedgewood, 
which  when  used  as  fast  as  cut  daily  is  good  for  the  feeding  of  young 
stock  and  mildi  cows  in  a  milk-selling  dairy,  but  not  for  butter- 
making. 

Live  Stock.— MATe^  with  foals  at  first  require  careful  attention. 
We  do  not  like  the  foal  to  follow  the  mare  in  her  work  in  the  field, 
which  she  may  be  expectal  to  take  her  part  in  when  the  foal  is  about 


a  fortnight  old,  for  irrespective  of  accidents  it  is  important  both  for 
the  mare  and  foal  that  they  should  not  be  separated  from  each  other 
for  more  than  five  hours  at  one  time,  and  if  there  is  more  than  one 
foal  they  do  best  in  company  in  the  boxes  while  the  mare  is  away  at 
work.  We  fear  that  horse-breeding  for  some  years  past  has  not 
benefited  the  farmer  as  it  might  have  been  eipected  to  do  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  as  a  good  colt  well  descended  of  any 
breed,  either  for  farm  work,  imnting,  or  harness  work,  will  fetch 
double  the  price  of  animals  bred  anyhow,  and  the  latter  is  too  mnch 
the  fashion,  owing  to  the  diiSculty  of  obtaining  in  various  districts 
entire  horses  of  a  good  stamp  and  breed  from  sound  parents ;  this, 
together  with  the  careless  way  in  which  the  mares  for  breeding 
purposes  are  selected,  has  brought  the  business  of  horse  breeding 
and  rearing  into  disrepute.  There  is,  however,  great  complaint  made 
of  large  numbers  both  of  mares  and  stallions,  especially  of  the  best 
bred  harness  and  hunting  horses,  being  sold  to  go  abroad.  In  most 
cases  where  bullocks  are  being  fed  in  their  stalls  or  boxes  a  good 
store  of  Mangolds  is  left  for  them,  and  all  the  young  and  growing 
ania:als  of  two  years  old  and  under  will  pay  better  for  feeding  than 
cattle  of  any  other  age.  There  is,  however,  one  leading  point  to  be 
considered  as  the  groundwork  or  basis  of  profit  in  feeding  young 
stock  for  the  butcher,  that  they  should  be  fat  as  calves  when  weane£ 
and  never  be  allowed  through  neglect  to  lower  their  flesh,  and 
this  point  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Another  point  is,  that 
they  should  never  be  off  the  straw  or  exposed  to  the  changes  of 
weather,  for  when  reared  entirely  under  cover  until  they  go  away  for 
slaughter,  the  food  consumed  will  have  yielded  its  full  value  if 
selected  of  the  best  quality,  quantity,  and  regularity  of  feeding. 
Dairy  cows  may  from  this  time  be  allowed  to  lie  out  at  night  on  dnr 
sheltered  pasture  at  first,  but  we  recommend  that  during  the  whole 
milking  period  of  summer  and  autumn,  although  tfaey  may  haTe 
ffood  pasture,  yet  at  milking  time,  nisht  and  morning,  th^ty  should 
nave  a  bait  of  green  food,  such  as  Trifolinm,  Clover,  and  Vetches,  or 
otherwise  cotton  cake,  several  pounds  each  per  day ;  for  this  system 
of  rack-feeding,  however  partial,  will  not  only  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  all  summer,  but  also  extend  the  milking  period  nntil  calving 
time  again  arrives,  at  least  this  should  be  the  ^ject. 


Bath  aicd  Wbbt  of  Ekgland  Socibtt  akd  Southern  Coitnties 
A880CiATi0!r.~The  visit  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society 
and  Southern  Counties  Association  to  Bridgwater  will  be  the  first 
that  the  Society  has  paid  to  that  town,  although  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  where  the  Society  originated,  but 
wherein  no  exhibition  has  taken  place  since  the  Centenary  Celebra- 
tion at  Bath  in  1877.  The  Show,  for  which  extensive  preparations 
have  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  will  open  on  Monday,  May  28th, 
and  close  on  the  following  Friday.  In  the  live  stock  depsirtment  the 
entries  amount  to  744,  a  number  very  rarely  reached  by  the  Society. 
In  the  poultry  classes  there  are  nearly  500  entries. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Cowa  (iS.  W.).— The  cnttom  to  which  yon  refSr  to  a  loesl 
often  beoomes  as  powerful  as  law.    The  practioe  to  oommou  in 
bat  in  others,  and  perh^n  the  majority,  to  not  known. 


and  eustoB 
dtotrictob 


HBTBOBOLOGIGAL  OBSXRYATIOnB. 

OAMnxH  Squarb,  Lohdoh. 

Lat.  $V>  9»'ilOrJX.;  Long. O^  8- (T  W. ;  Altttods,  111 Iset. 
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peratiare. 


Kadlation 


REMABXa. 
6th.~Flne,  bright,  and  warm. 
.  7tb.— Bain  in  momlnir,  floe  afternoon  and  sfening. 
8th.— Dull,  cold,  and  rainy. 
9th. — Doll  and  cold,  slight  showers. 
lOtb. — Dull  and  oold,  rain  in  forenoon. 

11th.— Bright  early,  afterwards  doll  and  showery :  soft  hail  at  »M  P  M  some 
of  it  meagaring  between  fire  and  8iz>tentha  of  an  inch  in  diameter  * 
thunder  at  5.33  and  5.37  P.ic  ' 

lSth.—HeaTy  rain  in  morning ;  dnll  o?eroast  day ;  high  wind  in  evening. 

Weather  very  rariabte ;  the  maximum  temperature  on  Sunday  Sth  exceeded 
70°  for  the  fbnt  time  in  thto  year,  but  on  Wednesday  and  Thuxwlay  the  temoe- 
nture  did  not  reach  00°, and  fell  nearly  to  freesing  point;  in  ISct,  there 
frost  on  the  grass  on  the  morning  of  the  11th.— O.  J.  Stmoks. 
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Ro7>l  SccMf  at  UO  p: 


m  Spring  Sbov  (two  dftji), 


SCIENCE   IN   CULTIVATION. 

^MONG  the  namerona  remedial  meaenree 

5     to  which  the  "  seven  leaD  yeara  "  have 

V     given  rise,  as  partial  or  entire  specifics 

j)     for  the  evils  of  hard  times,  none  eom- 

^     mends  itself  more  forcibly  to  as  than  that 

which  enforces  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  soil,  the 

composition  of  the  plants  we  cultivate,  the 

rees  whence  the  ingredients  of  auch  composi- 

1  are  derived,  the  deficiency  of   our  own 

particular  soil  for  the  requirements  of  any  crop, 

and  the  remedy. 

Quite  'recently  Professor  Jamieson  expressed  his 
conviction  at  a  pubhc  meeting  that  three-fourths  of 
cultivators  were  ignorant  of  these  things,  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  Sussex  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Agriculture  by  science  to  enlighten  ;  and  it  has  proved 
to  demonstration  that  as  soil  differs  greatly  even  upon 
the  same  formation,  so  must  its  treatment  differ 
according  to  its  requirements  in  order  to  cultivate  it 
profitably.  It  has  done  much  more  than  this,  for  it 
has  shown  that  land  declared  to  be  so  poor  that  a 
decided  loss  attended  its  oultnre  under  the  old  hit-or. 
miss  system,  ccnld  by  careful  scientific  treatment  not 
only  be  made  to  pay  all  expenses  but  to  yield  a  fair 
profit,  or,  to  pat  it  more  forcibly,  that  profitable  culti- 
vation is  possible  on  the  poorest  and  foulest  land,  and 
that  unprofitable  cultivation  is  the  fault  of  the  culti- 
vator and  not  of  the  land.  In  seleotiug  land  for  trial 
poor  land  was  taken  in  preference  to  ri(£,  in  order  that 
the  work  might  be  thorough  and  its  result  really  uee- 
fcd.  Careful  and  fall  diaries  have  been  kept  of  the 
work  done  at  each  station  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  they  are  printed  fully  in  the  annual  re- 
port, together  with  dear  statements  of  every  detail  of 
the  crops,  soil,  and  manure. 

Nitrogen  and  phosphorus  are  fonnd  to  be  two  great 
wants  in  Sussex  soils.  In  supplying  these  wants 
artificially  the  effect  of  phosphates  proved  to  he  more 
lasting  than  was  supposed,  beneficial  effects  being 
clearly  visible  the  second  year.  Important  as  this  fact 
is  generally,  it  is  doubUess  so  to  members  of  the 
Association,  who,  nnder  the  advice  of  Professor  Jamie- 
son,  and  by  the  light  of  his  teaching,  have  applied  to 
the  land  8  cwt.  of  finely  groond  ooprolites  and  8  cwt. 
of  steamed  bone  fiour  per  acre.  This  dressing  is  a 
heavy  one,  recommended  for  a  poor  soil  at  the  outset, 
and  will  be  reduced  subsequently  to  about  2  cwt.  of 
each  sort  of  manure.  Ihe  action  of  coprolitea  alone, 
even  when  reduced  to  dust,  is  not  sufficiently  quick ; 
mixed    with  the    bone  flour  it    answers    admirably. 


Steamed  bone  flonr  contains  66  to  70  per  cent,  of 
phosphate,  and  is  therefore  snpeiior  to  natural  bone, 
which  contains  only  60  to  66  per  cent,  of  phosphate, 
and  cannot  be  ground  so  finely  as  the  steamed  hone. 
This  is  worth  remembering. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked.  Of  what  use  are  the  Snssex 
experiments  to  cultivators  iu  other  parts  of  the 
country  ?  Ard  as  fairly  and  usefally  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  results  obtained  are  in  many  instances  so 
clear  and  nnmistakeable,  and  of  such  great  practical 
viJue,  that  not  only  are  they  of  general  importance  as 
an  incentive  to  the  formation  of  other  county  assooia- 
tioDB,  but  also  to  persons  individually,  as  showing  them 
that  such  knowledge  well  applied  is  profitable.  It 
also  shows  them  how  to  help  themselves  in  a  com- 
paratively inexpensive  manner  by  ascertaining  the 
deficiencies  of  their  soil  and  supplying  ihem,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  lesson  indicated  will  not  he  lost  or  overlooked 
by  cultivators  generally. 

Having  ieamt  that  the  essential  elements  of  plants 
are  potash,  nitrogen,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphur,  iron, 
and  phosphorus,  every  cultivator  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  farm  can  follow  the  advice  given  by  Professor 
Jamie  son— namely.  "  Procure  a  small  quantity  of  each 
kind  of  manure  and  apply  it  thus :  To  one  patch  of 
land  no  manure  whatever ;  to  another  patch  of  land 
all  the  essential  elements ;  and  to  six  others  all  the 
essential  elements  excepting  one,  and  that  excepted 
one  being  a  different  element  in  each  case."  Properly 
there  ought  to  be  seven  such  partially  manured  plots, 
but  of  the  seven  essential  elements  iron  is  required 
only  in  traces,  and  soils  always  contain  more  than 
enough.  This  is  what  he  calls  making  the  soil  analyse 
itself.  It  clearly  does  so  sufficiently  well  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  two  or  ihree  years'  careful  trials,  or  even 
those  of  a  single  favourable  season,  give  a  certainty  of 
aim  and  purpose  to  our  work  such  as  nothing  else 
can  do. 

Although  great  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
relative  value  of  manures,  yet  no  essential  detail  of 
culture  has  been  overlooked.  The  trial  land  was  well 
drained  first  of  all,  and  then  thoroughly  worked  to  get 
a  good  seed  bed.  This  primary  draini^e  is  of  at 
least  equal  importance  with  the  correct  application  of 
manure,  for  without  it  our  efforts  will  prove  compara- 
tively futile.  Last  summer  I  saw  a  large  field  of 
Wheat  stunted  in  growth  and  of  that  sickly  yellow  hue 
which  shows  nnmistakeably  that  "  sometlmig  is  wrong 
below."  What  was  it  ?  no  manure  ?  No,  that  could 
not  be  the  cause,  for  an  excepiionally  heavy  dressing 
of  forty-five  cartloads  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre 
had  been  given  it.  How  were  the  drains  acting  ?  The 
land,  a  close  tenacious  soil,  was  undrainedl  Cold, 
sodden,  inert,  how  oonid  the  Wheat  grow  init  ?  It  did 
grow,  bnt  how  slow  and  feeble  was  that  growth  in  com- 
parison to  what  it  might  have  been  had  the  land  been 
drained.  Let  not  the  teaching  of  this  experience  be 
overlooked.  It  is  of  importance  to  gardeners  as  well 
as  farmers.  Land  must  be  drained  or  it  cannot  be 
fertile.  Far  better  to  incur  the  loss  of  a  little  nitroften 
by  overdrainage,  even  though  it  were  double  the  quantity 
shown  by  the  Bothamsted  experiments,  than  to  have 
none  at  all.  The  land  referred  to  forms  part  of  a  large 
estate,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  cultivator  who  is  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  importance  of  drains,  but  he  cannot 
get  ^em.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
as  the  primary  importance  of  drainage  becomes  fully 
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recognised  it  will  receive  due  and  just  attention  as  a 
necessary  prelude  to  the  economical  application  of 
manures  in  gardens,  orchards,  fields,  and  parks. — 
Edward  Luokhubst. 


IVY  ON  HOUSES. 


Thk  advice  given  on  the  above  subject  by  your  esteemed 
correspondent  Mr.  R.  Inglis  is  without  doubt  sound.  The  Ivy 
is  a  favourite  plant  here,  and  we  have  many  varieties  occupying 
various  positions.  We  are  sometimes  asked  this  question, 
"  Does  Ivy  on  house  walls  cause  them  to  be  damp  or  not  ?  '* 
The  answer  is,  All  depends  upon  the  management  ot  it.  If  Ivv 
be  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  on  the  wall  of  a  house  it  will 
in  course  of  time  find  its  way  into  the  guttering,  choking  it, 
and  sending  the  water  from  the  roof  down  the  wall  behind  the 
Ivy,  the  foliage  of  which  excluding  sun  and  air,  the  wall  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  damp.  But  the  blame  is  not  due  to 
the  Ivy.  If  properly  looked  after  as  advised  by  Mr.  Inglis,  and 
kept  strictly  oelow  the  guttering,  coping,  or  eaves  (the  gutter- 
ing being  in  good  order),  it  will  not  only  not  make  walls 
damp,  but  will  act  oppositely  by  drawing  out  any  moisture 
there  may  be  in,  ana  materially  praventing  the  rain  fi'om 
reaching  the  walls. 

Mr.  Inglis^s  remarks  on  cutting  the  Ivy  reminded  me  of  a 
circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  worth  mentioning.  About 
three  years  ago  some  workmen  in  making  an  addition  to  our 
cottage,  the  wall  of  which  is  covered  with  Ivy,  completely 
severed  two  of  the  Ivy  stems,  each  about  the  size  of  a  man^s 
finger.  Instead  of  the  growths  above  the  cuts  dying  as  I  ex- 
pected, they  remained  green  and  growing,  being  sustamed  only 
apparently  by  the  rootlets  adhering  to  the  wall.  This  recalled 
to  my  mind  a  similar  instance  of  an  old  plant,  one  of  several 
covering  an  old  barn  in  Oxfordshire  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  having  its  stems  as  thick  as  my  wrist  chopped  through  at 
about  a  foot  from  the  gi'ound,  yet  the  plant  grew  pretty  much 
as  before.  Putting  together  these  two  facts  I  began  to  imagine 
tiiat  an  Ivy  when  well  established  on  a  wall  could  do  as  well 
without  its  ground  roots  as  with  them.  How  easy  it  is  to  be 
mistaken.  Later  on,  diuring  some  repairs  to  a  water  pipe, 
another  Ivy  stem  was  cut  through,  and  the  growth  above, 
though  just  as  firmly  attached  to  the  wall  as  the  others,  soon 
withered  and  died.  This  led  me  to  make  a  closer  examination 
of  the  two  stems  first  mentioned,  and  I  soon  found  out  all 
about  it.  The  two  cut  stems  were  crossed  above  the  cuts  by 
two  others,  to  which  previous  to  the  cutting  they  had  become 
united — in  fact  had  grown  to  them  as  ti^ough  grafted  by 
inarching ;  so  when  the  original  s  ipplies  were  cut  off,  they 
evidently  at  once  commencea  to  draw  from  the  source  opened 
to  them  by  their  "  new  connection/^  And  doubtless  if  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  now  the  old  plants  on  the  bam 
T  should  find  a  similar  state  of  affairs. 

The  Ivy  is  such  an  excellent  plant  in  every  respect,  hardy, 
ornamental,  easy  to  manage,  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  situa- 
tion, that  it  may  truly  be  called  everybody's  plant ;  and  though 
its  varieties  are  now  so  numerous,  from  the  Giant  variety  of 
Hedera  algcriensis  with  leaves  nearly  a  foot  wide  to  H. 
glomerata,  the  little  crumpled  leaves  of  which  measure  less 
than  1  inch,  there  is  not  one  can  be  called  bad. 

Large  and  small-leaved  varieties  should  not  be  planted  very 
near  together.  A  much  better  effect  is  produced  by  keeping 
them  separate. — ^Gborge  Duffield,  Winckmort  HiU. 

[That  this  is  sound  advice  the  dia^amsof  leaves  sent  testify 
conclusively,  fur  one  was  11  inches  m  diameter,  and  the  other 
only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.] 


DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  GRAPE— FOOTSTALKS 

DECAYING. 

Your  correspondent's  experience  with  this  grand  Grape  is 
not  alone,  as  last  year  several  of  my  bunches  decayed  at  the 
stalk,  as  is  indicated  on  page  416.  With  such  experience 
perhaps  it  may  be  considered  that  I  was  somewhat  inconsistent 
m  recommending  the  Duke  under  certain  conditions  during 
the  winter  recess  as  the  only  white  Grape  that  I  would  grow ; 


and,  now  upon  seeing  that  it  is  desirable  to  allude  to  it,  I  shall 
dwell  a  little  more  on  my  troubles  and  triumphs. 

It  will  be  six  years  this  summer  since,  with  a  few  others  for 
inarching,  I  obtained  a  Vine  of  the  Duke,  but  as  it  was  not  in 
a  free  state  of  growth  I  let  it  stand  till  the  following  season 
in  the  pot,  though  it  made  little  progress.  The  next  season 
whilst  planting  a  second  house  I  gave  this  Vine  a  good  position, 
but  it  still  refused  to  grow  satisfactorily,  until  the  thought 
struck  me  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  plant  by  its  side  a 
free  grower,  and  then  to  inarch  the  two.  Having  by  me  some 
Waltham  Cross  I  planted  one  each  by  the  side  of  the  Duke 
and  by  the  side  of  a  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  getting  them 
united  I  was  glad  to  see  that  success  followed — ^the  Duke  break- 
ing into  vigorous  growth  shortly  afterwards.  The  next  season, 
by  an  accident,  the  union  was  broken  in  the  case  of  the  Duke, 
but  its  vigour  continued,  whilst  the  Buckland  still  has  the  two 
sets  of  roots  and  is  doing  equally  well.  With  both  I  had 
fruit ;  but  two  years  ago  my  Dukes  were  so  spotless  and  so 
very  fine  that  the  Grape  became  a  great  favourite  with  me, 
and  such  results,  were  they  even  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve,  are  ample  recompense  for  the  care  bestowed  in 
culture. 

Last  vear  the  Vine  was  still  more  vigorous,  and  the  bunches 
were  of  a  size  sufficient  to  atti'act  the  attention  of  a  near 
neighbour,  quite  an  equal  lover  of  Mr.  Thomson's  Grape  ;  but 
as  ray  pleasures  were  checked  troubles  began.  The  bunches 
one  after  the  other  were  dying,  and  the  cause  undoubtedly  was 
the  same  as  is  again  noticed.  The  stalks  were  gangrened, 
they  commencing  at  one  side  to  turn  soft  and  pulpy  ;  speedily 
the  whole  stalk  decayed,  and  the  bunches  fell  off.  Having 
some  Amies*  manure  standing  near  I  thought  it  possible  that  it 
might  contain  some  chemical  compound  tiat  might  be  bene- 
ficial in  this  dilemma,  so  I  rubbed  it  well  into  the  affected 
parts  of  the  bunches  that  were  left.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
disease  was  already  exhausted  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  was 
that  the  decay  went  no  further,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since, 
nor  do  I  expect  to  see  it  now,  as  I  think  the  Vine  is  past  the 
stage  it  was  last  year  when  attacked.  But  with  the  disease 
stayed  my  troubles  were  far  from  being  ended,  as  the  bunches 
left  were  too  light  a  crop  for  the  Vine.  They  also  contained 
many  stoneless  berries,  and  which  still  subjected  the  perfect 
berries  there  was  in  each  bunch  the  more  to  crack. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  possibly  remember  that  I  attribute 
more  of  the  failures  connected  with  Grape- growing  to  unripe 
wood  than  is  generally  attributed.  This  decayinp^  of  the  berry 
stalks  of  the  Duke  I  attribute  to  the  wood  being  imnaatured  the 
previous  season  ;  and  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  it  now,  the 
disease  being  unknown  to  Mr.  Thomson,  immatured  wood,  as 
we  have  f  urSier  confirmed  by  his  "  miles  of  piping,"  having  no 
part  in  this  gentleman's  highly  intelligent  practice. 

My  contention  is,  in  proportion  to  vigour  of  growth  we  must 
have  heat  to  ripen  such  growth,  or  failing  in  this  the  luxuriance 
we  so  much  admire  will  end  as  too  frequently  does  the  healthy 
strong  person  who  lives  an  indolent  misspent  life.  My  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  by  treating  in  the  same  plain,  and,  I  trust, 
common-sense  way  in  which  I  now  treat  all  my  Vines,  had  got 
into  a  state  of  growth  quite  out  of  proportion  to  my  ripening 
appliances,  and  the  Vine,  like  children  of  sickly  parentage,  was 
subject  to  a  disease  not  previously  recorded.  To  my  having  had 
**  nothing  to  unlearn  *'  probably  is  the  more  due  my  differing 
from  several  in  their  practice  with  the  Vine,  and  I  have  hopes 
that  the  more  gardeners  practise  thinking  the  more  the  future 
will  bear  me  out  that  much  that  hitherto  has  been  taught  are 
fallacies  and  not  sound  practice.  Many  gardeners  err  in  going 
**  the  whole  hog  "  with  their  hobbies,  never  deigning  to  think 
that  too  much  is  poison,  and,  if  not  death,  certainly  disease  to 
their  Vines. 

My  bunches  of  the  Duke,  with  berries  the  size  of  common 
white  peas,  I  see  are  10  inches  in  length  from  the  shoulder, 
which  undoubtedly  \r  quite  the  average ;  and  though  I  have 
more  a  dread  of  large  foliage  than  a  love  for  it,  I  enclose  you 
a  leaf  of  this  year's  Gros  Colman,  one  of  a  number  of  Vines 
that  have  carried  crops  that  scores  of  gardeners  have  pre- 
dicted time  after  time  they  would  never  finish.  But  still 
again  they  "  come  to  time  "  with  the  aid  of  my  "  little  feeds 
and  often."    They  justify  the  labour  of  the  "forty  watering 
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pans/'  and  of  water  applied  in  limited  quantities,  yet  sofficient ; 
and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  preyenting  manure  being 
washed  into  the  drains.^-JosEPH  Witherspoon,  Red  Rose 
Vineries,  Chester-U-Street. 

[The  leaf  is  very  fine,  and  quite  large  enough,  13  by  13 
inches,  its  merits  consisting  in  its  stout  leathery  texture  and 
rich  dark  green  colour.  We  are  obliged  by  this  timely  com- 
munication relative  to  the  Duke.  K  Mr.  Thomson  did  not 
have  the  wood  of  his  Vines  matured  he  would  not  obtain  such 
wonderful  crops.] 


STRIKING  ROSE  CUTTINGS. 

In  giving  my  experience  on  propagating  Roses  and  growing  the 
plants  afterwards  I  will  endeavour  to  make  the  process  as  pism  as 
possible,  though  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  good  Roses  can  be 
grown  without  p[Ood  attention  any  more  than  any  other  plants  can ; 
and,  in  my  opimon,  one  well-srown  plants  no  matter  what  it  ma^  be, 
is  better  and  gives  more  pleasure  than  miserable^looking  objects 
that  remind  one  of  starvation. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  sufficient  labels  ready  and  painted, 
and  my  knife  whetted  to  a  Jceen  edge ;  then  I  make  a  solid  bottom 
of  coal  ashes  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  on  which  to  place  the 
soil.  TMs  consists  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sharp  river  or  silver  sand  sufficient  to  make  it 
porous,  or  where  good  loam  is  scarce  the  soil  from  old  spent  Gucum- 
ber  or  Melon  frames  will  answer  the  purpose,  with  the  addition  of 
sands.  The  soil,  neither  too  wet  or  too  di^,  is  placed  about  6  inches 
thick  on  the  prepared  site  and  made  somewhat  firm,  and  on  this  I 
stand  as  many  bottoms  of  handlights  as  are  required,  or  boxes  with- 
out any  bottoms,  not  less  than  9  inches  or  1  foot  in  height  These 
inay  be  any  length  or  width  provided  glass  is  available  of  the  right 
size  to  cover  them.  I  next  spread  2  or  3  inches  more  soil  inside  the 
handlights  or  boxes,  make  it  firm,  surface  with  half  an  inch  of  sand, 
damp  It  through  the  rose  of  a  water  pot>  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
insertion  of  the  cuttings. 

From,  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  October  is  suitable 
for  inserting  Rose  cuttings  provided  the  wood  is  firm.  Moderately 
strong  short-jointed  shoots  are  selected,  and  each  variety  secured 
with  a  label  in  a  bundle,  not  taking  too  many  at  one  time,  as  it  is 
important  that  this  be  quite  fresh  and  placed  in  the  soil  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  cut  them  just  below  a  bud  and  pick  out  the  two  bottom 
buds,  leaving  three  or  four  on  each  cutting,  two  of  which  should 
be  above  the  surface  when  the  cuttings  are  inserted.  Where  a 
scarcity  of  cuttings  exists  shorter  portions  maybe  used.  It  used  to  be 
considered  necessary  that  each  cutting  should  be  taken  with  a  he^l,  but 
practice  has  taught  that  they  strike  just  as  well  without  I  have  some- 
times, when  the  foliage  is  very  large,  taken  oif  the  top  portion  the  same 
as  is  done  in  budding ;  this  allows  the  cuttings  to  be  inserted  more 
closely,  but  3  inches  apart  each  way  is  not  too  much  if  space  can 
be  spared.  They  are  dtbbled  in  and  the  soil  is  made  firm  around 
them.  As  soon  as  one  handlight  is  finished  dry  sand  is  freely 
sprinkled  among  the  cuttings,  sufficient  water  given  to  settle  the 
sand  and  soil,  and  the  top  of  the  handlight  placed  on.  This  should 
fit  dose  and  well,  or  if  boxes  are  used  place  the  glass  on,  on  a  bed 
of  putly,  and  paste  strips  of  paper  over  the  joints  if  the  glass  is  not 
cut  quite  true.  I  have  founa  tne  less  air  they  have  the  better  they 
strike.  I  ought  to  say  I  learnt  a  viduable  lesson  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  on  this  point  When  all  is  finished  they  may  be 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves  till  growth  has  commenced,  when 
most  of  the  old  foliage  will  turn  yellow  and  fall  offi  This  should  be 
removed,  the  soil  pointed  up,  then  admit  a  little  air  by  degrees  till 

S9wth  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  full  exposure  on  fine 
vs. 

I  like  to  have  the  plants  well  rooted  before  lifting,  otherwise 
when  they  are  potted  a  weak  growth  is  made  and  several  go  ofil 
Were  I  growing  a  large  quantity  and  could  spare  the  frame  I  would 
make  up  a  gentle  hotl^  and  plunge  pots  of  cuttings  when  the  heat 
had  subsided  to  65^  or  70^.  Few,  indeed,  would  then  fail  to  emit 
roots,  after  which  more  air  would  be  given,  and  the  pots  finally 
removed  to  a  cooler  structure. 

In  my  present  position  they  are  placed  in  small  GO-sise  pots  and 
stood  in  Potato  pits  or  where  room  can  be  spared  till  established,  then 
shifted  into  48's,  gradually  hardened  off,  and  potted  again  when 
necessary.  The  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  is  a  good 
time  to  pot  them,  or  when  space  can  be  spared  for  them,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  rooted.  There  should  be  no  check  from  the  time  the 
cuttings  are  lifted  till  the  first  season's  growth  is  completed.  In 
this  lies  the  secret  of  success.  I  have  now  some  plants  of  Safrano 
from  cuttings  last  September  with  plump  flower  buds ;  these  I  shall 
remove.  I  do  not  like  inserting  the  cuttings  too  early,  so  as  to  start 
into  growth  at  once,  but  am  quite  content  for  them  to  remain  fresh 


and  plump  up  their  buds ;  they  then  start  strongly  and  go  on  without 
a  check. 

Those  plants  intended  for  pot  culture  I  keep  in  pots,  those  for 
planting  are  thoroughly  hardened  off  before  being  planted  out  The 
end  of  May  is  soon  enough  for  this,  and  I  like  to  plant  them^  out  of 
48-8120  pots.  The  young  growths  should  be  secured  to  sticks  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind,  and  water  must  be  given 
as  necessary  in  dry  weather.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  those  sorts  I 
have  tried  and  found  to  do  well  from  cuttings : — Gapitaine  Christy, 
Docteur  Andry,  66n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Jotm  Hopper,  1  a  France, 
Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood,  Boyal  Standard,  S^nateur  Yaiase, 
Thomas  Mills,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Paul  Neyron,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Oeline  Foreetier,  Devoniensis,  Gloirede  Dijon, 
Mar^ohal  Niel,  and  Safrano.  Some  other  varieties  I  have  on  trial 
this  year. 

When  garden  boy  I  recollect  the  gardener  inserted  a  quantity  of 
Bose  cuttings  in  an  open  border,  and  to  assist  them  to  root  split 
each  cutting  and  placed  an  oat  com  in  the  slit  at  the  bajse  of  the 
cutting.  Well  do  I  remember  it  was  said,  when  the  oat  grows  the 
cutting  would  do  likewise,  but  it  was  a  failure.  I  took  my  first  lesson 
on  striking  tiiem  in  handlights  from  seeing  it  carried  out  success- 
fully in  the  Sion  Nurserv  near  Croydon.  Very  short  cuttings  were 
used,  and  the  tops  of  handlights  only.  When  I  became  head 
gardener  I  carried  out  the  practice,  and  if  others  profit  from  my 
experience  I  am  content 

I  think  it  a  great  boon  for  gardeners  to  raise  some  Boses  from 
cuttings  annually,  for  it  is  not  Si  employers  who  will  purchase  a  few 
though  they  like  to  see  them.  If  we  raise  a  number  we  can  remove 
the  old  when  they 'become  unsightly  and  plant  young,  and  so 
maintain  a  vigorous  stock. — ^A.  J*.  Sanders,  JSookham  Lodge, 
Cobham, 

READING  SHOW. 
Mat  17TS. 

Thb  first  Show  of  the  present  year  held  by  the  above  Society 
proved  far  more  fortunate  than  the  last  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  remarkably  beautiful  weather  which  prevailed  on  Thursday  last 
tempted  so  many  visitors  to  attend  the  Show,  that  doubtless  the 
receipts  would  assist  materially  in  restoring  the  Society  to  its  usual 
prosperous  condition.  In  extent  the  Show  has  been  excelled  by 
several  in  other  years,  but  the  general  good  quality  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  little  deficiency  in  point  of  numbers.  The  arrange- 
ment, too,  was  so  well  conducted  that,  viewed  generally,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  thinness,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  if  a  show 
tent  IS  not  more  pleasing  moderately  well  filled,  so  that  all  the 
exhibits  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  than  when  it  is  crowded  so 
densely  that  the  individual  beauty  of  many  fine  plants  is  lost  The 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  marquee,  where  the  large  Fuchsias  are  usually 
staged,  was  this  time  occupied  with  groups  of  plants  which,  containing 
abundance  of  bright  colours  agreeably  softened  with  graceful  Palms 
and  Ferns,  formed  a  most  satismotory  background. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Ruins ;  and  the  adjoining 
Forbury  Ghtrden,  which  is  again  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Phippenj  was 
in  its  most  attractive  guise,  sprins  flowers  constituting  an  additional 
charm,  the  beds  of  Myosotis  edged  with  double  Daisies  being  especi- 
ally pleasing. 

Stovb  ano  Grbenhousb  Plants.— The  principal  class  for  these 
was  for  nine  specimens,  and  in  that  three  good  collections  were 
entered.  The  premier  position  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Tndgey,  Waltham 
Cross,  who  thus  commenced  to  retrieve  the  honour  he  lost  at  Bath 
and  Regent's  Park.  His  plants  included  good  examples  of  Cleroden- 
dron  Baifourianum,  Hedaroma  tulipera,  Anthurinm  Schertzerianum, 
Erica  ventricosa  ooccinea  minor,  and  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea. 
Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  Cressingham,  obtained 
the  second  position  with  Vtery  fresh,  healthy,  well-grown  plants, 
comprising  a  most  creditable  example  of  the  beautiful  AcrophjUum 
venosum  4  feet  in  diameter,  Aphelexis  macrantha  atropurpure^ 
Azalea  Stella.  8  feet  high,  well  flowered,  Erica  Cavendishiana,  and 
E.  Paxtonii,  also  good.  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey,  followed  with  smaller 
plants,  the  most  notable  being  Pimelea  Niepperiana,  profusely 
flowered.  For  six  specimens.  Mr.  Mortimer,  eardener  to  Major 
Storer,  Purley  Park,  gained  tne  chief  prize  with  neat  samples  of 
Plumbago  capensis,  Bhynchospermnm,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Clero- 
dendron  Baifourianum,  and  Medinilla  magnifica.  Mr.  Tadgey  had 
the  best  single  specimen,  an  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  ma  jus,  with 
twenty-four  large  richly  coloured  spathes.  Messrs.  Tadgey  and 
Mould  were  the  prizetakers  with  six  Ericas,  both  staging  well-grown 

plants. 

/iiM^iAftiy  were  not  very  numerous,  but  Mr.  Bennett's  premier  coUeo- 
tion  of  six  included  some  admirable  specimens— Charmer,  8  feet  high 
and  6  feet  in  diameter,  being  profusely  flowered ;  Flag  of  Truce, 
Etoile  de  Ghmd,  and  Stella  were  also  noUble.  Mr.  Tadgey  followed, 
but  several  of  his  plants  were  decidedly  weak. 

Pelargoniums  were  fairly  represented,  most  of  the  leading  collec- 
tions containing  very  satisfactory  plants.  The  Show  varieties  were 
in  two  classes — for  nine,  in  which  Messrs.  Ashby,  gardener  to  W. 
Fanning,  Esq. ;  Burgess,  gardener  to  Colonel  Clayton,  Maidenhead ; 
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and  Majne  jnrdener  to  Miss  Moon,  wen  the  prizetakers  with  good 
plants,  the  nowers  mostlj  large  and  richlj  coloured.  The  other  was 
for  fonr  plants,  and  in  this  Mr.  Bumner,  gardener  to  Mr.  Millard, 
Beading,  took  the  lead  with  healthy  well-flowered  specimens.  Mr. 
Burgess  had  the  best  collection  of  Fancj  varieties,  and  a  better  half 
dozen  neat  profusely  flowered  plants  are  rarely  seen.  The  chief 
yarieties  were  Princess  Teck,  Madame  Sainton-Dolbj,  Sylph,  Fanny 
Gair,  and  Nelly  Fordham.  The  principal  prizetakers  for  Fuchsias 
were  Messrs.  Snmner,  Mortimer,  and  Mayne,  but  the  exhibits  were 
not  generally  so  good  as  we  haye  seen  them  at  preyious  shows  in 
Reading. 

Gloxinias  were  good,  but  one  collection,  that  from  Mr.  Farey,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Woodley  Hill,  was  more  than  good^it  was 
superb,  and  six  better  plants  we  have  never  seen  staged.  They  were 
two  years  old,  in  24-8izc  pots,  and  some  had  from  four  to  five  dozen 
flowers  each,  richly  and  delicately  coloured,  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &.  Sons' 
strain.  Gloxinias  are  beautiful  plants  when  well  grown,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  they  are  seen  at  exhibitions  in  their  best  condition.  Mr. 
Baskett,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Readin?.  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
followed  also  with  good  plants,  thoagh  they  suffered  by  comparison 
with  the  first  lot.  Messrs.  Baskett,  Bennett,  Mortimer,  and  Farey 
were  also  the  prizetakers  for  Calceolarias,  all  contributing  good  plants. 

0R0HIDS.--The8e  do  not  constitute  a  great  feature  at  Reading,  but 
several  creditable  collections  of  three  specimens  were  entered. 
Mr.  Mortimer  gained  first  honours  with  Vanda  teres,  having  two 
Fpikes  of  its  large  richly  coloured  flowers ;  Dendrobinm  densiflorum, 
with  ten  spikes ;  and  D.  thyrsiflorum  with  eight  spikes.    Mr.  Pound, 

Sirdener  to  G.  May,  Esq.,  Caversham,  was  second  with  Cattleya 
egneriana,  Dendrobinm  thyrsiflorum,  fonr  spikes,  and  Denbro- 
bium  BensonsB,  having  three  growths  covered  with  flowers— a  most 
attractive  little  specimen.  Mr.  Basket  took  the  third  position  with 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  Dendrobinm  Devonianum,  and  Oncidium 
sphacelatnm.  Mr.  Pound  had  the  best  single  specimen.  Yanda 
suavis,  in  good  condition ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Farey  for  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile. 

FiNB-FOLiAOR  PLANTS. — For  SIX  Specimens  Mr.  Mortimer  secured 
the  first  honours,  defeating  the  renewed  champion,  Mr.  Tudgey,  who 
was  placed  second.  The  first  comprised  good  examples  of  Aiocasia 
metaUica,  Encephalartos  villosns,  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  Aiocasia  ma- 
crorhiza  variegata,  and  Croton  majesticus,  all  in  the  freshest  possible 
health.  Mr.  Tudgey's  plants  were  larger,  but  included  too  many 
Palms.  Mr.  Mould  was  third.  The  best  four  plants  were  from  Mr. 
Baskett,  Phy  Han  thus  roseo-pictus  and  Croton  undulatns  bein^  his 
chief  specimens,  Mr.  Burgess  following  with  Dracsena  Yonngi  and 
Hibiscus  Cooperi,  fairly  good. 

Ferns  are  generally  represented  by  several  handsome  collections, 
and  this  occasion  was  no  exception  to  the  rale.  Mr.  Mortimer  won 
first  hononrs  with  six  most  satisfactory,  fresh,  bright,  and  vigorous 
plants  of  Phlebodium  sporodocarpum,  Adiantum  concinnnm  latum, 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Davallia  bullatal  and  Adiantum  cardiochlaena. 
The  second  prize  was  withheld,  Mr.  Phippen,  Reading,  gaining  the 
third  for  fairly  good  plants,  Platycerium  alctoorne  and  Adiantum 
farlevense  being  the  best  In  the  class  for  four  Mr.  Bennett  took 
the  lead,  having  Davallia  bullata,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  A.  for- 
mosum  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Baskett  followed  closely  with  the  very 
distinct   Lomaria   magellanica,    Adiantum  gradllimum  g^od,  and 

A.  farleyense. 

Groups. — In  the  class  for  a  group  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space 
12  feet  by  10  feet  Mr.  Bennett  gained  the  chief  prize  with  a  very 
bright  and  tasteful  i?roup  containing  abundance  of  such  flowering 
plants  as  Azaleas,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Ericas,  and  Gloxinias, 
with  Palms,  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  and  Crot6ns.  Mr.  Pond  was  second 
with  a  choice  group,  Dendrobium  nobiJe  beine  freely  employed ;  and 
Mr.  Phippen  was  third,  his  group  being  rather  dull  owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  foliage  plants.  The  smaller  groups  6  feet  by  4  feet 
were  also  pretty,  especially  that  with  which  Mr.  Millard  won  the 
leading  position.  It  was  not  only  tastefully  arranged,  bnt  contained 
some  well-grown  plants  of  Begonias,  Gardenias,  Calceolarias,  Pelar* 
goniums,  and  others.     Messrs.  Burgess  and  Bidchin,  gardener  to 

B.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Reading,  were  second  and  third  respectively,  each 
contributing  well. 

Cnt  flowers  were  of  good  quality,  the  chief  prizetakers  being 
Messrs.  Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Byre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park ;  Bennett, 
Phippen,  and  Lawrence,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Owen  Knox,  Caversham. 
For  vases,  bouquets,  and  buttonholes  Mr.  Phippen  was  the  most 
successful  competitor. 

Fruit  was  not  extensively  shown.  Mr.  Ashby  had  the  best  white 
and  black  Grapes ;  the  former  Foster's  Seedling,  good  bunches  but 
green,  the  latter  Black  Hamburgh  well  coloured.  Mr.  Moore,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Hay,  Esq.,  Bray  Court,  followed  in  the  white  class  ;  and 
Mr.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  B.  Sutton,  Benham  Park,  in  the  black 
class,  both  showing  good  bunches.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  a  dish  of 
handsome  President  Strawberries,  even  and  richly  coloured,  being 
followed  by  Mr.  Howe  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  also  good.  Mr. 
Ashby  had  the  only  dish  of  six  Peaches,  Early  Ascot  of  good  colour. 

Yegetables  were  also  only  moderately  represented,  though  the 
quality  was  good.  For  a  collection  Messrs.  Read  and  Balcbin 
won  tne  first  and  second  prizes,  each  showing  clean  fresh  samples. 
The  Beans,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Mushrooms,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Rhubarb  classes  all  found  several  competitors.  For  Messrs. 
Buttons  A  Sons'  prizes  for  a  brace  of  Cacambecs  there  weiv  thirteen 


entries,  Mr.  Mortimer  taking  the  first  prize  with  a  seedling  from 
Model,  very  neat  in  shape,  of  moderate  length,  and  taking  a  good 
bloom.  The  Judges  awarded  a  fimt-class  certificate  for  it,  and 
named  it  Purley  Park  Hero.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  also  third  with 
Model,  Mr.  Elliott  being  second  with  the  same  variety  ;  Mr.  Armitage, 
gardener  to  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  Reading,  being  fourth  with  Telegraph, 
and  Mr.  Farey  fifth  with  Snttons'  Improved  Telegraph. 

Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slouch  contributed  a  beautiful  group  of  Azaleas, 
Roses,  and  Alpine  Auriculas,  not  for  competition,  which  formed  a 
handsome  bank  at  one  end  of  the  marquee,  facing  the  groups.  The 
following  plants  were  certificated,  and  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed :  Azalea  Phcebns,  Alpine  Auriculas  Roysterer,  A.  Lloyd, 
W.  Coomber,  Resplendens,  Reginald  Turner,  R.  Gorton,  Mrs.  Coomber. 
Yivadty,  Portia,  and  Mrs.  Craven.  A  certificate  was  also  awarded 
to  Mr.  B.  Porter  for  a  white  bedding  Viday  Q'leen  of  W  hites,  very 
free,  compact,  and  pure  in  colour. 


TOMATOES. 


Wbilb  quite  agroeing  with  Mr.  LuckhnrBt  about  Tomatoes  at 
page  378  that  the  culture  of  this  now  very  popular  vegetable  is 
very  much  reduced  to  one  of  ways  and  means  on  Account  of  ita 
yielding  fmit  nnder  almost  any  condition,  I  at  the  same  time  am 
convinced  that  it  pays  to  devote  a  stmcture  to  its  cnltnre  alone. 
The  amount  netted  ^m  a  imall  pit  last  year  in  a  Fifeshire  garden, 
according  to  the  account  I  hare  heard,  could  have  been  secured 
by  no  other  crop.  One  reaaon  for  this  was  that  the  fmit  was  far 
superior  to  all  others  in  the  market  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  on  a  few  oocasionB,  and  certainly  never  saw  such  a  crop 
of  fine  Tomatoes  before.  One  result  in  our  case  is  that  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  grow  them  in  a  structure  by  them- 
selves, and  we  have  now  a  pitful  setting  their  earliest  fruit  At 
the  same  time  the  makeshift  principle  has  not  been  entirely  done 
away  with,  as  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  our  earliest  spring- 
planted  crop  is  ripening  from  plants  growing  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  propagating  pit  These  were  raised  from  cuttings  taken 
o£f  winter-fruiters  in  January.  Another  batch  is  coming  on  at 
the  back  of  an  early  vineiy.  Last  year  I  had  a  splendid  crop 
from  plants  grown  on  the  border  of  a  new  Peach  house.  These 
were  grown  with  single  stems  and  staked.  I  thought  the  wyt-tem 
of  cnltivation  was  somewhat  singnlar  nntil  a  nurseryman  said  to 
me  one  day,  "  That's  the  way  Mr.  Ladds  of  Bexley  Heath  grows 
his  Tomatoes  nnder  his  Grape  Yines.'*  I  find  it  the  best  system 
to  plant  in  pure  loam  and  enrich  it  afterwards  with  surface-dress- 
ings. Rich  soil  only  induces  an  overlnxuriant  growth  and  a  con- 
sequent tendency  in  the  flowers  to  fail  in  totting.  Provided  they 
receive  plenty  of  moisture,  a  high  temperature  such  as  that  of  a 
propagating  pit  does  them  no  injury,  in  fact  they  seem  to  enjoj 
It— B. 


WALLFLOWER  CRANFORD  BEAUTY. 

Pebmit  me  to  forward  for  your  acceptance  sample  blooms  of 
my  new  single  yellow  Wallflower,  which  I  raised  from  Graham^s 
Perfection  in  1881,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety this  spring.  It  is  very  early,  hardy,  and  comes  remarkably 
true  to  strain.  It  is  a  grand  and  wonderful  sight  to  see  as  grow- 
ing here.  Hundreds  of  persons  have  been  to  see  it,  and  it  is  the 
attraction  and  admiration  of  Uie  neighbourhood.  I  have  an  acre 
of  it  and  am  truly  pleased  to  show  anyone  over  and  give  a  few 
blooms  to  take  away.  It  has  been  in  full  flower  out  of  doom 
since  February,  and  we  cut  a  number  of  blooms  before  Christmaa 
last  The  bloom  is  not  quite  so  fine  as  it  has  been,  bnt  it  will  last 
another  month  at  least^OHN  Gbaham,  Oraiifardf  HoviUUm, 

[The  flowers  before  us  are  quite  distinct  from  and  decidedly 
superior  to  any  other  single  yellow  Wallflowers  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  great  broEtdth  of  petal  of  Cranford  B^nty,  combined  with 
clearness  and  brightness  of  colour,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  a 
general  favourite  when  it  becomes  more  widely  known.] 


HTBXRNATioir.—What  are  its  causes  ?  I  turned  out  during  the 
Bummepof  1881  and  1882  some  toads  and  frogs  into  a  hothouse  having 
a  mean  average  temperature  on  ground  between  August  and  August 
7l'\°  and  62*0°  I  also  turned  out  some  green  tree  frogs*  The  toads 
and  frogs— ^.e.,  the  English  ones-— hybmated  each  year  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  end  of  April.  The  green  tree  frogs  did  not 
There  was  plenty  of  food  and  no  lack  of  temperature.  BlackbeeUes 
and  crickets  are  in  abundance  in  winter ;  in  fact, on  the  increase  when 
their  enemies  were  out  of  the  way,  but  they  are  less  in.  number  now, 
and  always  on  the  look-out,  as  wnen  I  take  a  candle  in  the  evening 
I  only  catch  sight  of  a  few,  and  in  the  winter  I  could  kill  many  and 
see  more.  Like  rabbits,  rats,  and  other  vermin,  they  know  when  the 
enemy  is  on  the  look-out    I  have  other  curious  statements  that  I 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  OBCHIDS. 
Mb.  W.  Bdli,  hu  now  proTJded  «t  his  unraery  in  tlie  King's 
Bund,  C^lsea,  an  ezhibltlcH)  of  Orcbida  that  be  ba«  nerer  pre- 
ylouoly  equalled  either  id  nugnitnda  or  beftnty,  and  nhicb,  darmg 
tba  preient  and  ApprOkching  month,  will  undaabtedly  prove  a 
great  attraction  to  Orchid  loyera.  A  ip«D-roofed  hoiue,  20  feet 
wide  and  100  feet  long,  with  a  central  and  two  aide  stagep,  has 
been  conrerted  into  a  paradise  ot  Orchids,  in  which  the  visitor 
■lands  amaied  at  the  wealth  of  bloom,  the  protnaion  of  rich, 
bright,  and  delicate  colonn,  the  singnlaritjr  and  diversitj  of  forms 
which  are  seen  springing  from  banks  ot  gracefnl  Ferns  and  Palms. 
There  is  nothing  hanh  to  the  eye.  no  obtmsiTs  pots,  no  rigid 
fonnalitf  o(  arrangement,  bnt  a  freedom  and  lightnen  which 
accord  well  with  the  chancier  of  these  plants.     A  vista  of 


100  feet  is  still  farther  extended  by  mirrors  placed  at  each  end 

of  the  boDse,  so  that  the  view  appears  to  be  interminable — a  most 
agreeable  illasion. 

The  visitor  is  first  greeted  on  entering  the  honse  by  a  magoiS- 
cent  bank  of  Odontoglossnm  Texillariam,  scores  of  spikes  display- 
ing their  targe  and  varionsly  tinted  flowers,  from  pure  white  lo 
the  richest  rose.  Nnmbera  of  these  plants  dispersed  throngboot 
the  honsB  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  dieplay  ;  indeed 
the  spikes  may  be  connted  by  bnndredp,  and  the  flowers  by 
thonsands.  Odontogloasam  Alexaadrs,  another  popular  Orchid, 
is  in  strong  force,  200  spikes  ot  expanded  flowers  being  now 
amongst  the  nnmeroiis  attractions  in  the  hoQEe ;  they  include  some 
gruid  varieties,  great  snbstance  of  flower,  breadth  of  petal,  pure 
white,  or  delicate  tinted.  Odontoglossum  Fescatorei  is  also 
largely  represented  by  many  of  the  varieties  in  cnltivation,  and 
the  plants  arranged  on  a  bank  at  the  extreme  end  ot  the  bonse 
havs  a  beantifnl  sppeanmce.  Then  tnmin);  to  the  novelties  or 
rarities  in  the  same  genns,  there  is  the  magntQcent  O.  polysan- 
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thnm  gnndiflomm,  recently  certiBealed  at  Keniingtan  and  de- 
ioribed  in  these  colnmns;  O.  faoetnm,  a  form  with  extremely 
neat  flowers,  yellow  spotted  rich  brown  ;  O-  BoceU  Digram,  a 
variety  with  a  very  dark  lip ;  and  innumerable  others.  Bat  two 
otliers  that  have  only  been  jnst  proviaionally  christened  deserve 
especial  notice — namely,  0.  cheueaSnse,  which  has  beantifnlly 
formed  Bowers,  white  blotched  with  brown,  and  0.  perinsigne 
with  Bowers  of  moderate  aiie,  lidi  yellow,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  chocolate,  the  lip  having  neatly  cnt  margins.  In  oar  woodcnl> 
flz.  91,  n  npresented  a  fine  varied  of  a  betuitiful  Odontoglonnm 
which  baa  been  flowering  well  In  Ur.  Boll's  nnrsery  ;  this  Is  O. 
Backerlannni,  a  species  bom  New  Grenada  that  has  now  been 
known  several  years,  bnt  is  becoming  a  great  favoorite.  The 
sepals  and  pet^  are  cr«amy  white  spotted  and  blotched  with 
cnooolale,  a  few  spots  appearing  also  on  the  lip,  and  a  tingt  Ot 
purple  on  the  other  portions  of  the  flowers. 

Cit  other  genera  uie  forms  inclnded  are  »o  nnmerons  that  eom- 
paiatively  few  can  be  uenttoned  in  this  short  notice,  Oattleyaa 
are  Sue,  especially  a  new  varied  of  O.  Triann,  which  bos  bees 
named  Tietorin  in  hononr  of  Her  Majesty.  This  is  distinguished 
by  the  lymnwtrlcal  form  of  the  Sowers,  broad  nmnded  binish 
sepals  and  petals,  with  an  Intensely  rich  crimson  fringed  lip, 
0.  Bkiunerl  snperba  is  a  traly  "snperb"  variety  of  a  handsome 
•pocies,  C.  Wanari,  and  others  in  this  genoa  all  merit  attention. 


Walkeriannm,  with  spikes  of  gold  and  white  Sowers  a  toot  o 
more  in  length,  and  D.  Pierardi  ate  in  greatest  force.  Masdevallias 
are  UDmetooB,  handsome  varieties  of  M.  Earryana  and  M.  Linden), 
with  the  pretty  M.  Shnttlewortht,  the  diminative  M.  xantbina, 
and  the  cnrions  M.  trochilos  Imparting  tlieir  respective  attractioDS 
to  the  show.  Two  beaotifnl  tonus  are  U.  Hassangeana,  <Bie  of 
the  Ignea  type,  with  large  orange  scarlet  flowers ;  and  V.  reg^ia, 
a  new  rich  c^niaon  form  even  sarpassing  the  saperb  Bull's  Blood 
variety  in  Intensity  of  colour.  Is  also  distingnished  by  the  points  ot 
the  two  lower  sepals  strangely  incorvlng. 

Few  others  of  these  bandsome  Oi^^hids  can  now  be  notioed,  bnt 
Oymbidinm  Iiowianam,  with  its  dark  variety  atropnrpnrenm,  is 
very  prominent,  the  snmmer-Qowering  varied  of  Angracnm 
■esqnipedale,  Chicidinm  lencoobilnm,  Aerides  Fieldii^,  Lsslia 
pnrpnrata,  and  Tanda  soavis  are  all  flowering  Iieely. 

Btioh  is  a  brief  ontiiae  of  a  moat  remarkable  exhibition,  which 
is  worth  the  attention  <A  all  admirers  of  Oichids. 


Th»  Dnsfl  or  Apbioot  BaAironas.— In  relerenoe  to  this  droam- 
stanoe  I  wonld  remark  that  in  0(itobu-,1879,  some  badly  ioJDred  twigs 
w«K  sent  to  HM^  and  on  examination  it  was  toDod  that  tltey  wera 
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bored  by  tbe  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth,  freqnent  upon  the  Apple 
and  Pear,  called  the  Apple  Olearwingf,  Sesia  mjopnforme.  This  was 
presumably  the  first  mstance  recoiled  of  its  occurrence  ni>on  the 
Apricot;  but  there  would  be  nothing  remarkable  In  the  insect's  attack- 
ing that  si)eciear  and  its  allies.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  common  d^ins-off  of  branches  recently  described  is  thus  to  be 
explained,  jet  it  is  likely  the  insect  attacks  the  Aprioot  more  than 
has  been  hitherto  observed.  There  is  no  external  sign  of  the  dama^ 
going  on  within  until  the  moths  come  forth,  learing  small  holes  in 
the  bark.  I  believe  there  is  no  means  of  prerenting  their  yisits  ex- 
cept by  catching  them,  and  they  are  not  easy  to  secure.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  (very  small)  during  June  and  July*—BifTOMOLOGm. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


Pebhaps  it  would  be  scarcely  correct  in  commencing  my  notes 
to  say  we  haye  no  **  fruit  prospects ; "  aevertheless,  what  little 
prospect  we  have  in  this  direction  is  very  gloomy  indeed.  Tme, 
tbe  Apple  blossom,  with  Uie  exception  of  Irish  Peach,  which 
blooms  nearly  as  early  as  the  band  fide  Peaches,  is  still  folded  up, 
and  we  may  hope  some  of  it  is  secure ;  but  tha  tiees  are  dying 
with  canker,  not  by  inches,  but  by  yards. 

Pears  in  the  open  are  only  just  opening  their  flowers,  although 
many  of  them  were  showing  colour  in  February  ;  tiiey,  too,  are 
cankered  badly,  and  the  prospect  of  fruit  from  them  cannot  be  a 
brilliant  one.  Nothing  m  the  yegetable  world  can  stand  still 
through  three  spring  months  and  then  hare  a  good  prospect  before 
it.  Pears  on  one  south  wall  are  a  good  crop  and  swelling  well ; 
on  another  south  wall,  not  so  much  protected,  they  are  only 
middling  ;  on  an  east  wall  Jargonelle  and  Glon  Mor9eau  are  in 
full  flower  and  promise  well.  None  of  the  Pear  trees  on  walls 
erer  canker. 

Apricots  are  nil,  and  the  trees  half  dead.  Of  Peaches  there  is 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  crop,  and  this  from  the  late  flowers  ;  the 
early  ones  which  expanded  in  February  and  early  March  did  not 
Buirive. 

Plums  on  east  and  west  walls  are  out  of  flower  and  stationary  ; 
whether  they  will  ever  make  another  start  time  alone  will  proTo. 
Cherries  on  a  sontii  wall  are  half  a  crop  and  good.  Morellos  on 
a  north  wall  are  in  full  flower,  also  good  on  west  wall,  just  set, 
Tery  promising. 

Gooseberries  are  swelling  nicely,  but  we  haye  not  so  heayy  a 
crop  as  usual.  Currants  of  all  sorts  are  in  flower.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  killed,  but  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  crop.  Straw- 
berries are  just  bc^ginning  to  flower,  and  look  promising.  Rasp- 
berries are  not  so  forward. 

We  had  four  and  a  half  hours  of  a  heayy  snowstorm  on  the 
10th,  lasting  from  5.15  to  9.45  A.M.,  not  microscopic  flakes,  but 
good-sized  ones,  many  of  which  would  coyer  a  pennypieoe.  Cur- 
rant bushes  were  laid  flat,  but  the  snow  has  not  done  so  much 
barm  as  the  continued  cold  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past  two 
months.— W.  Tatlob,  LongUat,  Wilts, 


Though  the  cutting  winds  and  frosts  which  preyailed  tfarongh- 
out  the  month  of  March  and  the  early  part  of  April  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  prospect  of  a  crop  of  stone  fruit,  excepting 
Cherries  and  Golden  Drop  Plum,  to  a  minimum ;  they  have,  liow- 
ever,  in  retarding  the  opening  of  tbe  blossom  thereby  rendovd 
the  prospect  of  a  good  Apple  and  Pear  crop  a  promising  one, 
the  trees  of  the  former  in  onr  laige  orchard  and  kitchen  ^»den 
being  at  the  present  time,  with  few  exceptions,  resplendent  in  the 
profuiion  of  their  lovely  pink  and  white  blossoms.  The  follow- 
•ing,  among  other  varieties  of  Pears,  promise  to  yield  good  crops 
in  vatibus  aspects  and  under  different  modes  of  training — viz., 
,  Marie  Louise,  Glon  Mor^ean,  Benrr^  Banoe,  Easter  Beurr^, 
Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Passe  Golmar,  Thompson's,  Winter  Nelis,  Dnchesse  d*Angonldme, 
and  Ne  plus  Meuri^.  While  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  very  thin 
on  the  trees,  the  following  varieties  of  the  latter  are  fairly  well 
cropped— namely,  Bellegarde,  Yiolette  H&tive,  and  Early  Louise, 
the  latter  a  very  free-bearing  variety.  The  Fig  crop  promises  to 
be  a  good  one,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Raspberries,  Onr- 
rants,  and  Strawberries ;  bnt  Gooseberries,  thoagh  some  trees  are 
heavily  cropped,  cannot  be  pronounced  plentif  nl—H.  W.  WABSt, 
Zongfard  Vastle, 

It  is  father  early  to  write  with  any  degree  of  aocnraey  on  the 
prospects  of  the  fruit  crops  in  this  looUity.  The  trees  generally 
are  crowded  with  bloom,  in  fact  considerably  more  so  than  they 
have  been  for  some  seasons  past.  Early  Pears  and  Damsons  have 
set  an  abundant  crop,  bnt  I  fear  many  of  them  will  fall  through 
the  effiscts  of  the  frosts,  hailstorms,  and  piercingly  cold  east 
winds  experienced  of  late ;  in  fact  the  latter  have  oomme&cod 


falling.  Midceason  and  late  varieties  of  Pean,  as  well  as  Cherries, 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  some  of  the  earliest  expanded  flowers 
being  quite  black  ;  but  fortunately  sufficient  remain  nnexpanded 
to  insure  a  crop,  as  the  trees  are  now  fairly  well  covered  with 
foliage.  Apples  generally  have  scarcely  yet  opened  their  blossoms, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  early-flowering  varieties,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  abundant  supply  of  this  fruit  is  good.  All  small 
fruits  at  the  present  time  promise  well,  with  the  exception  of 
Gooseberries,  which  are  rather  a  thin  crop.  Many  have  falloi, 
and  there  remain  many  upon  the  trees  that  are  yellow  and  will 
eventually  drop.  A  full  crop  of  outdoor  fruit  in  this  locality 
is  a  great  uncertainty,  as  we  suffer  very  much  from  slight  frosts 
very  late  in  the  season,  and  onr  hopes  on  many  occasions  have 
been  blighted.  At  present  the  weather  is  mild,  but  hitherto  we 
have  had  a  great  aosence  of  sunshine.— Wm.  Babdhst,  NmrU 
Greefi,  Wett  Derby » 

That  a  backward  spring  is  favourable  to  the  fruit  crop  will  be, 
1  think,  fully  exemplified  this  year,  for  the  blossom  is  fully  three 
weeks  later  than  it  was  last  year,  and  therefore  is  in  much  less 
risk  of  barm  from  nngenial  weather.  Bnt  we  do  not  consider  it 
safe  yet ;  for  was  not  the  blossom  of  last  spring  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  a  south-western  gale,  and  not  by  extreme  cold  7 
The  prospect  of  a  crop  of  full  and  great  abundance  is,  however, 
extremely  good.  Apples  almost  without  exception  are  full  of 
blossom  buds,  bnt  very  little  of  it  is  expanded.  Pears  and 
Cherries  on  walls  and  in  the  open  are  all  wonderfully  full  of 
bloom,  and  some  of  the  earlier  kinds  are  setting  fruit  Some 
Plums  promise  well,  but  others  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
ravages  of  birds  that  very  few  blossom  buds  remain.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  have  almost  all  set  enough  fruit. 
Of  Figs  on  walls  having  plenty  of  young  fruit,  White  Marseilles, 
Grizzly  Bourjassotte,  White  Ischia,  Brunswick,  and  Brown 
Turkey  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Nuts  and  Filberts  will 
probably  prove  a  total  uiilure,  for  the  male  flowers  were  almost 
all  destroyed  by  the  wet  winter.  Strawberries  are  making 
growth  strongly  and  well ;  bush  fruits,  too,  give  promise  of  great 
abundance.— Edward  Luckhubot,  Oldlandi,  Suuem, 


Thb  magnificent  weather  which,  after  some  good  preparatory 
rains  set  in  just  before  Whitsuntide,  must,  if  continued,  go  far  to 
make  amends  for  bygone  oold  and  adverse  influences.  While 
on  the  one  hand  all  vegetation  has  been,  even  taking  the  back- 
wardness of  several  past  seasons  into  consideration,  nnusnally 
late,  on  the  other  hand  one  is  disposed  to  think  that  there  baa 
been  less  check  horn  frost  or  east  winds  as  yet,  and  that  therefore, 
in  this  district  at  least,  the  vast  bulk  of  fruit  trees  blooming  are 
still  safe,  and  their  promise  at  this  moment  is  undoubtedly  superb. 
I  am  speaking  mostly  of  Pears,  Apples,  and  Cherries.  Apncots, 
Peaches,  and  Plums,  however  young  and  apparently  vigoroos  the 
trees  have  been,  seem  unable  to  regain  the  vitality  which  for 
several  seasons  has  been  so  severely  tried  by  intense  cold  as  well 
as  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature. — A,  M.  N.,  Mid^Idneoln, 


It  is,  of  conrse,  early  to  predict  the  crop  for  the  coming  season, 
but  as  far  as  appearances  go  Apples  are  blooming  far  better  than 
for  many  years,  and  the  flowering  time  has  neen  favourable 
hitherto.  The  orchards  are  perfecUy  lovely ;  some  trees  are  so 
full  of  bloom  as  to  appear  like  garlands  or  rods  of  bloasom,  the 
laige-flowering  varieties  making  a  grand  show.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  important  crop  may  be  a  good  one. 

Pears  are  very  uneven  and  much  of  the  blossom  is  weakly,  but 
a  larger  crop  than  last  season  may  be  expected. 

Plums  and  Damsons  have  never  pernaps  borne  less  blossom, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  tree  full  can  be  seen.  This 
is  owing  to  the  gale  of  April  29t]i,  1882,  which,  being  followed  by 
a  severe  aphis  blight,  has  so  weakened  the  trees  that  it  was  as  mndb 
as  Nature  could  do  to  lay  np  a  store  of  foliage.  In  many  places 
it  is  probable  that  the  trees  must  perish,  and  the  want  of  a 
yield  of  these  important  jam  fruits  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Kent 
growers,  who  send  very  large  quantities  of  Damsons  to  Loodoo. 
They  may,  however,  find  some  compensation  in  the  fact  that 
their  soft  fruit  (Currants  and  Gooseberries)  will  in  aU  probability 
return  a  better  price. 

Cherries  have  blossomed  grandly,  but  the  severe  frosts  and 
oold  easterlj  winds  may  have  been  injurious  to  their  tender 
organs.    A  few  weeks  will  now  determine  the  possible  crop. 

The  genial,  if  cold,  rains  have  done  wonders  tar  the  Barberries 
and  Strawberries,  and  they  both  promise  well,  though  the  latter 
felt  the  only  severe  frost  of  the  winter  very  muA^  and  some 
recently  planted  beds  were  thinned. 

Gooseberries  are  fast  twelling  and  pnuniae  well ;  bot  the  bMi 
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lui7e  been  far  too  attentiye  to  the  biuhes,  and  I  do  not  expect  the 
crop  will  be  a  heavy  one,  thongh  the  berries  may  grow  out  and 
fill  the  meaanre.  Thoee  plantations  which  last  year  were  "  struck  ** 
with  the  saw  fly  are  naturally  deficient^  and  growers  should  wait 
on  the  bushes  with  hellebore  powder  as  soon  as  tiie  *^  grubs  "  again 
appear. 

Black  Currants  are  unusually  full  of  blossom,  so  that  port  wine 
will  be  plentiful  in  a  few  yean.  Bed  Currants  are  blooming 
freely,  but  not  copiously.  The  severe  attack  of  the  Currant  aphis 
is  making  itself  felt  now  in  the  plantationSi  and  many  bushes  are 
quite  dead. 

The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  I  have  seen  in  gardens  are  well 
set  with  healthy  thriving  fruit,  and,  taken  all  round,  matters  look 
yery  promising.  Trees  are  very  clean  in  foliage  at  present,  and 
we  must  at  least  look  with  hope  and  faith  for  these  *<  firuits  of  the 
earth  in  due  season."— Geobgb  Bumyabd,  Maidstone. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

May  19th. 

Ok  Saturday  last  a  most  satiBfactory  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Sydenham  Palace,  the  competition  in  many  of  the  principal  classes 
being  more  keen  than  usual,  which  was  partly  dae  to  the  fact  that 
more  prizes  were  offered.  The  arrangement  was  as  effective  as  the 
position  admits,  the  formal  stages  which  bear  the  majority  of  the 
plants  being  unsuited  to  a  tasteful  display.  The  central  portion  near 
the  orchestra  and  theatre  was,  however,  very  bright  and  attractive, 
large  specimen  Azaleas  occupyinfi[  the  comers,  with  Messrs.  Jack- 
man's  handsome  Clematises  inmiediately  in  front  of  the  theatre ;  and 


commanding  position.  The  weather  throughout  the  day  was  very 
fine,  and  a  large  company  of  visitors  assembled  during  the  afternoon. 

OR0HID& — ^The  entries  in  these  classes  were  very  satisfactory,  and 
had  all  of  them  been  arranged  together  a  magnincent  group  would 
have  been  produced.  Especially  beautiful  were  the  two  collections 
staged  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  not  less  than  forty  plants,  which 
occupied  a  large  table  and  proved  one  of  the  greatest  attractions. 
Premier  honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to 
J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selbome.  Sfereatham,  for  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
and  pleasing  groups  of  Orchids  that  we  have  seen  at  a  public  exhi- 
bition. It  was  about  20  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  and  comprised  a 
larffe  number  of  choice  species  and  varieties,  all  in  excellent  health 
and  flowering  profusely.  These  were  associated  with  Adiantums 
and  small  Palms,  sufficient  being  employed  to  conceal  the  pots  or 
blocks  and  impart  a  gracefulness  to  the  group.  Of  the  numerous 
Orchids  included  Odontoglossums  were  ]Nurticu1arly  fine,  O.  Pes- 
catorei,  O.  citrosmum,  and  0.  Alexandras  bmng  represented  by  superb 
varieties.  Dendrobiums  were  similarly  abundant,  B.  thyrsiflornm, 
D.  Wardianum,  D.  Devonianum,  and  the  charming  D.  Ainsworthii 
being  the  most  notable.  Cattleya  Skinneri,  C.  Mendelli,  C.  Schiller- 
iana,  Colax  jngosus,  Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi,  M.  Yeitchiana,  On- 
cidium  concolor,  and  Lmlia  oinnabarina  were  only  a  few  of  the  many 
good  plants  shown  in  this  excellent  collection.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle 
Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  followed  closely  with  a  group  similarly 
arranged,  and  including  many  choice  plants  flowering  well. 

There  were  also  four  good  collections  in  the  amateurs'  class  for 
nine  Orchids,  the  chief  award  being  obtained  by  Mr.  Catt,  gardener 
to  W.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Silverdale  Lodge.  Sydenham,  for  fine  specimens 
comprising  Cymbidium  Lowianum  with  two  long  spikes,  Yandaeurvi- 
folia  with  ten^  spikes  of  its  deep  orange-red  flowers,  Dendrobinm 
thyrsiflornm  with  eighteen  spikes  very  handsome,  YandaDenisoniana 
with  two  spikes,  together  with  Masdevallia  Harryana  magnifica, 
Onddium  phymatochilum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Yanda  suavis 
Yeitchii,  and  Cattleya  Moesise.  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Bell, 
Esq.,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  was  placed  second,  a  decision  which  was 
unfavourably  criticised  by  some  visitors ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
high  quality  of  Mr.  Child's  plants,  they  were  surpassed  by  the  pre- 
ceding in  a  few  points.  The  Ewell  collection,  however,  comprised 
several  particularly  fine  specimens  ;   Dendrobium  Wardianum,  D. 


several  good  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums,  of  which,  mdeed,  the  col- 
lection was  almost  entirely  composed.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
nine  Orchids  Mr.  James,  Lower  Norwood,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  ic  Son, 
Kingston,  obtained  the  prizes  in  that  order  with  similar  collections 
to  those  staged  at  Regent's  Park  a  few  days  previously,  anddessribed 
Sn  our  last  issue. 

In  the  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Azaleas  the 
principal  prizes  were  awarded  for  collections  that  appeared  at  the 
Itegent's  Park  Exhibition  and  need  not  be  particulansed.  In  the 
nurserymen's  classes  the  prizes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Bon  ;  Tudgcnr,  Waltham  Cross ;  and  Peed  A  Son,  Lower  Streatham, 
for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants :  by  Messrs.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  Jack- 
son d  Sons,  and  Peed  A  Sons  for  Azaleas.  In  the  amateurs'  corre- 
sponding classes  Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq^  Hawkes- 
yard   Park,  Bugeley,  and  B.   Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Treadwell, 


St.  John's  Lodge,  Lower  Norwood,  were  first  and  second  in  the  first- 
named  class ;  fiessrs.  J.  Child,  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq., 
The  Hoo,  Sydenham,  and  B.  Peed  being  the  winners  with  Azaleas. 
Heaths  were  chiefly  shown  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Peed  &  Son.  and 
Tudgey,  and  Pelargoniums  by  Messrs.  Turner,  W.  Oriffin,  Grothio 
Cottage,  Church  Street,  Sydenham,  the  Slough  plants  being  in  very 
good  condition. 

Fins-foliage  Plants. — ^These  were  represented  by  several  credit- 
able collections,  that  from  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener  to  Canon  Bridges, 
Beddington  House,  Beddinffton,  which  was  placed  first  in  the  open 
class  for  nine  specimens,  bemg  of  unusual  merit.  All  the  plants  were 
exceedingly  vigorous,  but  two  were  remarkably  so-— namely,  David- 
sonia  pruriens,  6  feet  or  more  high,  with  fine  healthy  foliage,  and 
Asparagus  plumosns  (tenuissimus),  of  similar  height,  and  4  or  6  feet 
in  diameter,  one  of  the  largest  specisMus  in  cultivation.  Alocasia 
macrorhiza  and  Dracaena  Lindeni  were  also  of  ^eat  merit.  Mr. 
James  followed  with  smaller  examples.  For  nme  Dracssnas  Mr. 
Bird,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Causton,  Esq..  Lodgemore,  Alleyn  Park, 
Dulwicn,  secured  the  principal  award,  staging  highly  coloured 
healthy  plants  of  Bausei,  Goldieana,  Thomsonl,  Tellmgi,  Glad- 
Btonei,  porphyrophylla,  and  salmonea.  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  J.  Wake- 
ham,  eardener  to  M.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Merivale,  North  Dulwioh,  were 
secona  and  third  respectively,  in  the  class  for  nine  Crotons  Mr. 
Bird  was  again  the  most  successful,  several  of  his  specimens  being 
6  to  8  feet  high,  healthy,  and  well  coloured.  The  second  prize  was 
withheld,  Mr.  James  being  placed  third  with  small  but  useful  plants. 
Ferns  were  not  very  abundant.  Mr.  Penfold  had  the  beet  nine  good 
examples  of  Adiantum  gracillimum,  A.  Sanctse-CatheriiUB,  Davallia 
fijiensis,  D.  polyanthum.  and  Cyathea  Smithii  being  included.  Mr. 
B.  Peed  was  second,  bis  oest  plant  being  Adiantum  forlevense. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  dc  Sons,  Woking,  were  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  Clematises,  the  only  collection  staged,  and  which  have 
been  already  referred  to  as  forming  a  beautiful  bank  in  front  of  the 
theatre.  The  plants  were  in  admirable  condition,  and  attracted 
quite  as  much  attention  as  they  did  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Show. 

Mr.  C.  Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  eighteen  Roses  in  pots, 
and  was  deservedly  awarded  first  honours.  Tne  plants  shown  were 
of  moderate  size,  very  fresh,  healthy,  and  well  fiowered,  the  blooms 
large  and  finely  coloured.  Star  of  Waltham,  Edward  Morren,  Marie 
Baumann,  and  sir  Garnet  Wolseley  were  especially  good. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  shown  by  two  exhibitors,  Mr.  Child  and 
Mr.  Penfold,  the  former  taking  the  lead  with  strong  plants  fairly 
well  flowered,  Reine  Blanche,  Paul  Masurel,  and  several  seedlings 
being  notable.  Mr.  Penfold's  plants  were  healthy  but  had  few 
blooms — ^in  fact,  were  not  up  to  exhibition  standard. 

Calceolarias  were  represented  by  three  good  collections  in  the  class 
for  twelve  plants,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  being  first  with  vigorous 
specimens  bearing  large,  and  richly  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Salter  was 
placed  second  with  a  very  even  collection,  and  Messrs.  Dobson  of 
Isleworth  third,  also  with  even  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  were  awarded  the  premier 
prize  for  a  handsome  group  of  flowering  and  flne-foliage  plants, 
which  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the 
orchestra.  Ericas,  Begonias,  Ferns,  Dracssnas.  Dieffenbachias,  Palms, 
Crotons,  and  a  number  of  new  and  beautiful  Caladiums  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  group. 

FirU-ckus  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co., 
Forest  HUl.  for  Tuberous  Begonias  Black  Douglas,  Mrs.  Morgan, 
Canary  Bird,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Caladiums 
cardinale,  omatum,  and  Yerdii.  To  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  Azalea 
Madame  Yan  Houtte,  Rose  Merveille  do  Lyon,  and  Pelargonium 
Dresden  China.  To  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  A  Sons,  Kingston-on-Xnames, 
for  Impatiens  Snltani. 

MiscBLLANBOUS. — A  number  of  collections  of  plants  were  staged 
not  for  competition,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
Exhibition.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Carter  dc  Co., 
High  Holbom,  for  handsome  groups  of  seedling  Dracsenas  and  Cal- 
ceolarias. To  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  for  a  group  of  Calceolarias.  To  Mr. 
J.  R.  Bird  for  extremely  well-grown  specimens  of  Mignonette,  pyra- 
midal and  standard  plants  2  to  4  feet  nigh.  To  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Son  for  a  group  of  Calceolarias.  To  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath,  for  a 
collection  of  Pansies  and  Tulips ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Churchfield,  Syden- 
ham, for  Anthnrium  Schertzenanum  gloriosnm,  a  fine  variety  of  this 
well-known  Aroid. 


PANSIES  FROM  SEED. 

Ik  the  Joninal  of  the  10th  Inst,  yon  inserted  a  short  notice  of 
some  seedling  Pansies  which  I  left  at  your  office.  I  have  thought 
that  as  at  the  present  time  I  have  some  260  plants  in  bloom,  many 
of  which  are  carrying  between  thirty  and  forty  flowers,  a  short 
account  of  the  very  simple  plan  of  their  cultivation  might  be 
interesting  to  your  readers. 

The  seed,  which  was  procnred  from  Messn.  Sutton  and  Yeitoh, 
was  sown  under  handughtB  in  a  vacant  space  in  the  kitchen 
garden  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  shadine  was  given  to 
keep  o£E  the  heat  of  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appeared 
plenty  of  air  was  admitted,  the  lights  being  xemoved  dniing  the 
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nights  and  od  dull  diya.    This  ftttsntlon  was  cmlj  m 

ten  d»8,  after  tbat  tbe  lights  were  entirely  diipenied  with. 

By  the  middle  of  Jalj  the  aeedlingi  were  large  eooiigli  to  lie 
pii<^ed  OQt.  TUa  waa  done  o&  aoolher  piece  ol  gronud  in  the 
kitchen  guden,  and  thejwere  ftlterwarda  well  mulched  with 
psTtialij  decajed  mannre.  The  onlj  attention  after  thii  was 
occasional  waterings  and  keeping  all  bnda  picked  off  until  the 
Srst  week  in  September,  when  thej  commenced  flowering  moat 
freely. 

In  October  they  were  taken  np  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and 
placed  in  the  beds,  from  which  bedding  plants  had  been  remored. 
Bare  they  contdnned  giving  a  few  flowers  all  winter,  and  on  tbe 
B3rd  of  December  I  picked  a  good  bnnch.  which  was  on  onr  table 
for  ChriatmasH^ay.  They  Re  now  a  mass  of  bloom,  as  I  hare 
Mid,  many  plants  carrying  OTCr  thirty  flowers.  This  has  reduced 
the  lize  o(  the  flowers,  bnt  I  enclose  a  few  as  a  sample,  I  may 
add,  we  keep  gathering  the  flowers  every  day  in  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  seed  pods.  My  grief  is  that  the  next  few  days 
will  sea  their  destmction  to  make  room  for  beddiDg  plants. — 
W.  Hawlbt,  Aih,  Surre}/. 

[We  can  Qoderitand  the  lelDotance  to  destroy  them,  as  we  baTa 
never  seen  a  finei  assortment  of  seedling  Pansiea.] 


Mb.  Bbothebstoh  writes  :— "Ton  are  always  glad  to  reeom> 
mmd  •omething  good  to  yonr  large  constitnency  of  snpporten. 
I,  therefore,  wish  to  say  that  those  who  are  fond  of  Roiei, 
and  hare  means  of  growing  them  nnder  glass,  should  grow 
the  B08B  Rbinb  Uahib  Hbhbibttb.  It  was  pUnted  with  others 
In  a  late  Peach  house  here  two  yean  ago,  and  has  this  year  yielded 
a  most  abondaot  crop.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  I  wonid  call  a 
10^  crimson  ;  their  >hape  in  the  bad  state,  when  not  too  mnch 
opened,  is  simply  perfect.  In  addition  to  these  good  qoalitiei  it 
i*  a  stiotig  grower  and  opens  its  blooms  slightly  earlier  than 
Oloire  de  Dijon." 

—  Ub.  Wabb  informs  ni  that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
decline  in  ths  pablio  taste  for  bincii.b  dabliab  the  demand  for 
plants  is  this  year  greater  than  ever ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is 
also  tbe  expeiience  of  others  who  prepare  tbeae  plants  largely. 
A  method  of  culture  wUl  probaUy  become  more  general  this 
year— namely,  pegging  down  the  planU  instead  of  secnring  them 
to  Btakea.  Thus  treated  In  large  beds  and  borders  dauling 
ma«ea  of  flowers  are  ptodnced.  In  well-worked  and  fertile  soU 
tbe  plants  for  paging  may  be  3  feet  apart.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  double  Dahlias  are  also  increasing  in  tavonr,  the 
National  Dahlia  Show  having  praanmably  giTea  an  impetus  to 
the  coltuTe  of  these  noble  flowers.  Both  donble  and  single 
varieties  may  well  be  grown  by  all  who  desire  a  grand  display 
of  flowers  in  late  summer,  and  the  present  Is  tbe  time  for 
planting  ^^fm, 

•~-  "B.  M.  P."  writes;— "I  have  long  been  wishing  to 
obtain  some  Cbbosotb  to  soak  the  bottom  of  my  labels,  espalier 
stakes,  and  garden  wood  with  generally,  as  tbe  rapid  decay  of 
tbe  labels  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  woodwork 
a  great  eipense ;  bot  I  cannot  buy  it,  nor  can  I  find  out  any 
address  where  1  can  obtain  it  in  qnantilies  of  1  quart  to  I  gallon, 
as  tbe  makers  do  not  snpply  tach  small  quantities.  Uy  chemist 
could  procure  me  some  at.Si.  per  pound,  bat  this  is  of  coarse  of 
purer  quality  than  I  require.  If  any  of  tbe  oomspoudents  of 
yoDT  nlnable  Journal  can  gire  me  the  deaired  informatioa  I 
■hall  be  Tery  much  obliged," 

At   the   time   the   Beading    Bboir   is   nmally   held— 


namely,  the  second  or  third  week  in  May,  HssBBa.  Bdttox 
AHD  SosB  invariably  have  a  grand  disphiy  of  Calceoiabiab, 
and  the  present  season  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
plants  have  passed  through  a  moat  trying  ordeal  dnring  tbe 
past  two  months,  but  they  have  regained  their  cnstomarj 
rigour,  and  the  flowers  are  even  more  richly  eoloored  and 
abundant  than  usnal,  la  tbe  house  specially  devoted  to  thoee 
plants  a  surprising  diversity  of  tints  is  obseivablB,  and  thi^ 
too,  in  combination  with  a  symmetry  ot  form  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  would  satisfy  the  most  criUcal  florist.  Rich 
crimson,  maroon,  chocolate,  rosy  and  yellow  sells  are  abondant ; 
then  in  striking  contrast  to  these  are  the  delioately  laoed  forma 
which  are  the  moat  highly  bred  varieties,  and  tbe  most  difBcnIt 
to  maintain  in  a  mixed  strain.  Borne  ot  these  are  exquisitely 
beautiful,  moat  delicately  pencilled  or  reticulated  with  tbe  sell 
colours  on  a  lighter  ground,  often  creamy  or  pure  white.  All 
the  plants  an  marked  by  a  study  compact  habit,  the  flowen 
being  home  in  flne  trusses  well  above  the  foliage,  bnt  witbont 
any  approach  to  thinness.  In  fact,  all  the  characters  of  thia 
strain  of  Calceolarias  are  predsely  what  are  desired,  and  ao 
great  an  advanoe  has  been  made  with  them  In  recent  years  that 
there  is  little  further  room  for  Improvement.  In  other  houses 
are  large  stocks  of  Qloxiniaa  faat  advancing  and  promising  well 
for  a  grand  display  later  in  the  season.  Tuberons  Begonias 
also  occupy  several  honaea^  and  large  numbers  ot  seedlings  have 
been  raised,  amongst  which  many  novelties  are  expected  as  tbe 
tesult  of  a  series  of  carefal  crossings  between  the  best  of  the 
varieties  prevtonsly  obtained. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'   Club  on  the 

ITth  inst.  Mr.  Chsrlei  Whitehead  read  a  most  ezbanstive  and 
interesting  paper  on  HODLD  OB  wldbw  on  Hop  plahtb.  Tbe 
lecturer  discussed  at  length  tbe  history,  characters,  cauaes,  reme* 
dies,  and  preventiveB  of  the  disease.  Tbe  sulphur  remedy  was 
fully  considered,  and  it  was  specially  advised  that  it  be  implied 
only  in  ths  dayUme,  40  to  60  tbs.  per  acre  of  the  lightest  flowers  of 
sulphur  being  sufficient,  or  60  to  90  Its.  of  heavy  solpbur  per  acre. 
The  lecture  Is  printed  in  eateitte  as  a  supplement  to  the  Sentk- 
Sutem  OoMtU,  VLkj  19th. 

Ub.  T.  Ehtwibtlb,  gaidenei  o  J.  Broome,  Esq.,  Didsbury, 

Manchester,  who  won  the  premier  prizes  in  tbe  clasaes  (or  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants  at  the  Manchester  Whitsuntide  Kurw 
recently,  sends  the  following  list  ot  the  plants  exhibited,  which 
may  be  nseful  to  intending  competiton  in  such  classes.  The 
Alpinx  PLUrrs  included  the  following  : — Bamondia  pyren^ca, 
Oentaurea  stricta,  Baxifraga  pyramidalis,  AI]>SBnm  alpestie^ 
Armeria  setacea,  A.  alplna,  Hutcbinsia  alplna,  Baxifraga  carln- 
tbiaca,  Semperrivnm  aracbnoideniii,  Ssxifraga  oochltata, 
Banunoalus  amplexicaulis,  Anemone  sulphurea.  A,  alplna, 
Qlobnlaria  bellldlfolla,  Baxifraga  tombiana,  S.  CBaia,  B.  valdensia, 
Agave  utahensis.  Primula  rosea,  Aadrosace  Yitaliani,  Saxlfiaga 
muacoides  pnrpDrsscens  (S.  atropurpurea,  Steinh.'),  Biysimnm 
itueticum,  U,  pumilnm.  Lychnis  pyrenaica,  Cochlearia  alptna, 
Phytenma  oomoaam,  Gentiana  vera,  Iberia  granatenria,  Andnsaea 
camea,  and  Potentilla  uitida.    Moat  ot  theae  were  In  flower. 

——.  Thb  HBBBAOBOua  PLAHTB  Wen  as  follows  :— Saxlfraga 
cordifolia,  Karoissus  odcmis,  Bannnenlna  acoDitifoIins  IL-pL, 
Xerophyllum  setitoUnm,  a  graoefnl  plant,  exoeedingly  rat* ; 
Lychnis  vlscaria  splendens,  TroUius  enropasn*,  T.  asiaticns, 
Funkia  oraU  variegata,  F.  Sieboldiana,  Qeum  anrantiacnm, 
Oeranlnm  phnnm,  Hemerocallis  fnlva  vari^c^ta,  Orchis  maoo- 
lata,  the  good  pan  shown  last  year ;  Cypripediua  parrlBomm, 
Helonias  bnllata,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Arisnma  triphylla, 
Tbalictrum  pnrpnrasoens,  Folygamatnm  gigantenm,  Delphininm 
trioome,  D.  nndioanla,  LtUam  Browni,  Spinoa  palmata,  8.  Ulma- 
ria  fl,-pl.,  Antheiicum  LlUastram,  two  spikes ;  Orobns  nnltiflaraB, 
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Lychnis  coronaria  atroeaDguinea,  L.  Haageana,  and  Cardamine 
pratenais  fl.-pl.    The  majoritj  of  these  were  also  in  flower. 

OUB  leporter  at   the   Manchester   Show   inadvertently 

omitted  mention  of  a  remarkable  oulieotion  of  cut  flowebs  of 
Obchidb  nnmbering  fifty  species,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ireland 
and  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  and  which  he  says  attracted,  as  they 
deserved,  much  attention. 

AMONa  the  Obchids  U7  flgwbb  at  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 

Garden,  Dublin,  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family.  Of 
Dendrobes  there  are,  besides  varieties  of  the  old  and  favourite 
D.  nobile,  the  lovely  D.  Devoniensis,  D.  Jamesianum,  and  D. 
Farmeri.  Of  Odontoglots  we  noticed,  besides  several  forms  of 
O.  Alexandras,  a  very  beautiful  white  variety  of  0.  Pescatorei,  a 
good  plant  of  that  noble  species  O.  triumphans,  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  O.  vexillarium,  as  also  of  the 
prettily  marked  and  crisp-flowered  O.  cirrhosum,  O.  Cervantesii, 
and  O.  nebulosum  var.  pardinum.  This  last  we  do  not  remember 
seeing  before ;  the  flowers  have  a  very  distinct  aspect  by  reason 
of  the  sparse  but  the  large  very  distinctly  defined  chocolate  dots 
or  blotches  on  their  clear  white  ground.  Of  the  stately  Yandas, 
Y.  tricolor  and  the  remarkably  fine  form  of  it  known  as  the  Glas- 
nevin variety,  Y.  insignis,  Y.  saaviSi  and  several  J^halaenopaids. 
Oncids  are  well  represented  by  the  very  remarkable  Oncidium 
serra,  with  its  wavy  fiower  stem  some  14  or  15  feet  long  or  more, 
wreathed  at  intervals  with  clusters  of  its  large,  crisp,  chocolate- 
coloured  fiowers,  and  O.  ooncolor  with  flowers  of  the  clearest 
yellow,  one  of  the  most  telling  of  its  colour. 

Among  the  Obchid  oubiositieb  in  the  same  garden 

may  be  noted  Uropedium  Lindeni,  with  its  singular  floral  appen- 
dages 2  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  its  ally,  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
and  its  fine  variety  C.  c.  roseum  with  singular  drooping  appen- 
dages, even  longer  still  perhaps,  the  very  dark-lipped  variety  of 
0.  barbatum,  and  several  others  of  this  curious  genus.  Coming 
now  to  the  cool  Orchid  section  we  found  it  represented  by  quite  a 
host  of  Masdevallias,  including  such  fine  showy  forms  as  M.  ignea, 
M.  Harryana,  and  its  fine  varieties  cserulescens  and  violacea.  The 
singular  M.  Shuttleworthi,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus ;  M. 
triangularis,  also  very  pretfy  and  rare  ;  M.  Sanderiana,  &c. ;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  that  microscopic  little  beaaty,  Bestrepia 
elegans.  The  Orchids  have  led  us  on  so  far,  that  as  regards  other 
plants  we  have  merely  space  to  name  among  stove  plants  the 
glorious  Brownea  ariza,  and  that  lovely  shrubby  stove  climber, 
Petrea  volubilis,  the  pretty  little  Impatiens  Sultani,  a  carious 
Gesnerad,  Sciadocalyx  digitaliflora,  and  several  pretty  and  curious 
Bromeliads.  Of  greenhouse  plants,  the  gem  of  those  in  fiower 
first  is,  we  think,  Boronia  elatior.  It  is  a  plant  no  greenhouse 
collection  should  be  without,  and  it  is  just  the  one  plant  exhibitors 
at  the  spring  shows  should  take  up  as  being  worthy  of  their  best 
efforts.— (/n>A  Ibrmert*  Gazette.) 

— —  Mb.  Smith,  Qubmoor,  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  sends  the 
following  experience  as  a  beginnbb  in  Mushboom  cctltubb 
after  reading  the  articles  in  the  Journal  last  year : — "  It  may  be 
interesting  to  you  to  know  that  I  have  been  very  successful  so 
far  in  growing  Mushrooms.  I  cut  800  lbs.  during  the  winter 
months  chiefly  from  beds  inside  a  Cucumber  house  and  vinery. 
I  have  now,  however,  170  yards  of  beds  outside,  made  on  the 
system  described  in  the  Jooinal ;  aboat  20  yards  was  made 
and  spawned  the  last  week  in  January,  and  the  remainder  in 
26  or  90  yards  every  fortnight  or  so  as  I  could  get  the 
manure.  I  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  beds  were  going 
to  be  a  failuze,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  the  spawn  is  beginning  to 
•bow  throagfa,  and  in  some  places  dusters  of  Mushrooms.  Mr. 
Barter  tells  me  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  springs 
for  Mushroom-growing  he  ever  experienced — such  a  cold  March. 
He  also  states  he  has  had  beds  do  well  after  being  dormant  five 


months,  and  I  am  now  waiting  for  genial  weather  and  good 
crops." 

We  observe  in  a  daily  paper  there  is  to  be  another  Cbtbtal 

Palace,  not  in  England,  however,  but  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud, 
near  Paris.  This  park  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and 
for  its  fine  cascades  and  fountains.  The  proposal  is  to  pull  down 
what  remains  of  the  historical  chatdau,  and  with  the  materials 
thus  obtained  to  erect  a  building  similar  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  The  Palace  will  be  erected  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  site ;  it  will  occupy  about  18  acres,  will  be  of  a  rectangular 
shape,  and  divided  into  five  naves.  The  front  will  be  to  the  east— 
that  is,  towards  Paris.  The  length  of  this  building  is  to  be 
1650  feet,  by  450  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  to  have  a  vaulted  roof 
and  a  lofty  dome. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cox,  the  late 

well-known  and  highly  respected  gardener  at  Madresfield  Court, 
where  he  was  successfully  engaged  for  forty-two  years,  and  was 
head  gardener  there  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  has  left  behind 
him  a  monument  in  the  form  of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  tendency  to  crack,  is  a  splendid 
variety,  and  will  be  cultivated  for  years  to  come.  The  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Cox  was  held  in  the  district  in  which  he  was  best 
known  was  testified  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the  Birmingham 
Autumn  Show  last  year,  where  he  received  quite  an  ovation.  He 
died  on  the  8  th  inst.  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnasan  Society  on  Thursday,  the 


3rd  inst.,  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  Elliot  Howard,  F.L.S.,  the  well-known  quinologist,  upon  Cin- 
chona Calisata,  tab.  Lbdgbbiana,  How.,  and  C.  Ledgeriaoa, 
Moens,  and  in  illustration  of  his  remarks  there  was  a  magnificent 
display  of  Cinchona  plants,  bark,  seeds,  dried  specimens,  &c., 
brought  together  by  Mr.  J.  Elliot  Howard  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Christy,  F.L.S.,  and  the  keenest  interest  was  taken  in  these  by 
the  members  of  the  Society  present.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  T.  Christy  said  "That  specimens  of  Cinchona  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  Bolivia  by  a  botanist  who  had  been  in 
his  employ  here  for  some  time.  Mr.  Christy  impressed  upon  him, 
before  he  went  out,  the  extreme  importance  of  gathering  the 
flowers,  leaves,  and  the  seed  pods  of  all  the  varieties  of  Cinchonas 
cultivated  on  the  plantations,  and  that  gave  the  best  results,  and 
he  had  very  fairly  followed  out  these  wishes.  Mr.  Christy  then 
drew  attention  to  the  dried  specimens  of  the  various  varieties 
which  were  placed  before  the  meeting,  and  acknowledged  the 
great  assistance  he  had  received  ftom  Mr.  Howard  in  classifying 
these  plants ;  and  he  said  the  result  was,  that  after  a  great  many 
letters  passing,  and  a  great  amount  of  information  being  thus 
diffused,  that  planters  in  Bolivia  had  found  that  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  grow  the  Calisaya  verde,  a  very  large  tree,  and 
which  they  found  answered  their  purpose  the  best  of  any.  It  did 
not  yield  quite  as  much  quinine  as  the  C.  morada,  but  the  growth 
was  much  more  rapid  and  the  yield  of  the  bark  was  very  mnch 
greater.  Taking  into  account  the  twenty  days*  mule  journey 
which  this  extra  quantity  bark  had  to  support^  it  still  paid  better 
to  cultivate  than  the  richer  variety  of  Calisaya  morada,  on  account 
of  the  larger  yield." — (^Planters'  Qautte,) 


WALLPLOWERS  FBOM  CUTTINGS. 

Last  year,  in  June,  we  inserted  a  quantity  of  Wallflower 
cuttings  in  a  turf  pit  covered  with  sashes,  llie  plants  are  now 
nearly  all  in  bloom,  and  present  a  very  marked  superiority  over 
the  few  seedlings  that  survived  the  month  of  March.  Ninety  per 
eent.  of  the  seedling  plants  were  killed,  90  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings 
saved,  and  constitute  our  present  small  stock  of  plants.  They  are 
mnch  more  floriferons  than  seedlings ;  they -can  be  lifted  better 
from  tiie  absence  of  tap  roots  ;  they  are  more  uniform  in  size  of 
plants,  and  better  and  more  reliable  for  masses  of  colour,  where 
that  is  a  consideration ;  in  fact  they  are  better  every  way  than 
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seedlings,  and  do  not  cott  Any  more.  Th^  might  be  strnck  e«ail/ 
enough  upon  any  shady  border,  bnt  in  our  piurohing  east  windi 
we  find  it  better  to  oover  them  and  keep  them  oontannally 
moist  by  sprinkling  twice  a  day.  If  we  have  sufficient  cuttings 
of  our  f^TOurite  sorts  we  shall  insert  20,000  this  year ;  last  year 
we  only  put  in  6000  as  an  experiment— Pbtbb  Fsboubov,  Monk 
Wearvumth, 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  HIBXT7NBXB  send  you  the  list  of  fruit  trees  which  do  not 
canker  with  me  in  extreme  North  Wilts,  and  not  far  from  Bath ; 
soil  loam  on  sandy  clay.  AppUi  BtUirely  Ireefrom  Canker, — 
Dumelow's  Seedling.  Duchess  of  Oldenbuffh,  Irish  Peach,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  Ckix*s  Orange  Pippin,  Loddington  Seedling, 
Annie  Elisabeth,  Winter  Hawthomden,  Keswick  Oodlin,  Ecklin- 
TiUe  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  Peasgood*s  Nonsuch,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty.  Apptei  whieh  Canker  to  a  very 
Small  JlrC0n/.—GraTen8tein,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Suffield 
where  the  soil  is  well  drained,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Stnrmer 
Pippin,  Wamer*s  King,  Margaret,  Betty  Geeson,  Juneating,  and 
Kargil.  Apples  which  Canker  very  Badly.-^XHeUmit  Striped 
Beefin,  Bed  Astrachan,  Old  Hawthomden,  Old  Golden  Pippin, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox's  Pomona,  Lord  Suffield  on  undrained  soil, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  and  Alfriston.  Pean  JBntirely  Free 
from  CanAi^.— Williams*  Bon  Chrfetien,  Soldat  Bsperen,  Beurr^ 
Hardy,  Beurr^  dAmanlis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Summer  Doy- 
enne, Madame  Treyve,  and  Catillac  Peart  f9hieh  Canker  to  a 
Small  JSr^M^— Winter  Nelis,  Beigamotte  Ssperen,  Napoleon,  and 
Jargonelle.  Pean  whieh  Canker  very  Badly, — Beurr^  Diel, 
Seckle,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Plums  Free  from  Canker, — 
Kirke*8,  Rivers'  Early,  Green  Gage,  and  Victoria.  Plums  whieh 
Canker  and  Oum, — ^Orleans,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  others, 
names  unknown.  I  have  other  fruit  trees  which  I  hare  not 
classed,  inasmud^  as  they  are  too  young  to  he  judged  of  properly. 

In  regard  to  what  ''Canker'*  says  of  the  salt-laden jgale  of 
April,  1882,  it  was  felt  ssTerely  here  from  the  Bristol  Channel, 
the  deposit  on  the  windows  being  distinctly  saline  to  the  tongue. 
Hence,  I  imagine,  is  the  f^ure  this  year  in  the  blossom  of  every 
Plum  out  in  the  open,  eyen  to  Buflaces  and  Damsons,  and  on 
walls  unless  somethmg  interrened.  Thus  I  haye  a  Kirke's  and  a 
Ooe*s  Golden  Drop,  both  partly  protected  by  a  thick  Priret  hedge 
5}  feet  high.  Below  the  hedge  there  is  a  good  blossom,  above  it 
none  at  all.— Wiltsbisb  Rsotob. 


CRINUM  KIRKH. 


This  plant  (fig.  96)  has  been  seen  sevezml  times  at  exhibitions 
within  tne  past  two  years,  but  when  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
of  Upper  Bolloway  recently  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Spring 
Show  it  received  special  attention,  and  the  award  of  a  first-class 
certificate  for  it  signified  the  judees'  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  is 
one  of  the  West  African  species,  having  been  found  at  Zansibar 
and  introduced  thence  in  1879.  The  fleers  are  of  moderate  sise, 
but  are  borne  in  good  heads,  and  their  chief  beauty  consists  in 
the  broad  distinctly  marked  roev  crimson  stripe  in  the  centre  of 
each  petal,  which  shows  up  well  on  the  white  ground.  It  is  as 
easily  grown  as  other  species  of  this  genus,  snooeeding  best  in  a 
stove  temperature,  and  requiring  plenty  of  water  when  growing 
and  flowering. 

NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1882.— No.  4. 

AN  AKATBXTB'S  OBSSNHOUSK 

A  RBOOBD  of  what  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  with  my  small 
span-roofed  house  of  20  feet  by  10  may  be  useful  to  others.  It  is 
supplemented  by  a  small  lean-to  adjoining,  containing  a  couple  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Yines,  and  is  most  umIuI  as  enabling  me  to 
place  Camellias,  Azaleas,  kc,.  In  when  they  had  done  flowering, 
also  for  placing  Hyacinths  in  before  they  come  fully  into  bloom, 
A  correspondent  recently  gave  a  useful  hint  of  training  his  Yines, 
where  he  says  that  he  had,  instead  of  spurring  them  all  back,  only 
done  so  with  alternate  shoots,  ^ortened  them,  and  allowed  the 
crop  to  be  produced  from  these  shoots.  It  is,  however,  even 
here  true  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  I  remember 
a  few  years  ago,  when  paying  a  visit  to  the  remarkable  garden 
of  a  remarkaUe  man — ^my  friend  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Newington 
of  Tioehurst— noticing  that  this  method  was  very  Uogely  and  sue* 
cessfully  used  by  him,  and  had  been  for  many  years.  1  described 
this  in  the  Journal  at  the  time,  and  now  often  wonder  why  I  had 
not  tried  it  myself.  I  have  to  thank  your  correspondent  for 
reminding  me  of  it,  and  I  am  adopting  it  this  year,  and  shall 
report  on  it  if  all  be  well  at  some  future  time. 


I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  the  management  of  my  greenhouse* 
and  I  think  there  are  few  similar  structures  out  d  which  so  much 
has  been  obtained.  I  do  not  attempt,  as  I  do  in  Auriculas,  Gla- 
diolus, and  Roses,  to  grow  a  collection  of  anything.  My  object 
is  to  never  have  it  wiUiout  something  in  flower,  and  something, 
moreover,  from  which  I  can  cut  for  the  house,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  I  cannot  do  so.  It  is  true,  people  with  large  houses 
might  say  that  my  plants  were  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  that 
the  stages  were  too  crowded.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent  I  am 
willing  to  admit  this.  I  know,  for  Instance,  that  some  half  docen 
of  Mr.  C.  Turner's  Pelargoniums  would  fill  the  house,  but  I  am 
contented  with  smaller  efforts  so  that  I  can  secure  the  object 
which  I  have  in  view ;  and  yet  when  my  Azaleas  or  CameUiaa 
become  too  large  for  my  house  I  have  no  difficult  in  dispoatng  of 
them,  so  that  they  cannot  be  so  very  bad  after  all.  lai  me,  then, 
detail  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed  during  the  year. 

I  do  not  grow  any  Primulas,  for  as  I  cannot  grow  eveiythmg* 
and  as  Primulas  are  not  good  for  cutting,  I  leave  them  out  and 
go  in  for  Cyclamens.    These  are  invaluable ;  they  make  a  house 
gay,  and  the  gigaatenm  strain  especially  gives  a  good  supply  of 
long-stalked  flowers  for  cutting.  These  with  Camellias,  of  which 
I  have  about  a  dosen  and  a  hsic,  commence  my  year.    There  are 
always  some  of  the  ZoniU  Pelargoniums  which  flower  all  through 
the  winter,  and  their  bright  flowers  always  tend  to  lighten  up  the 
house.    During  this  time  the  Show  Pelaigoninms  are  placed  on 
a  shelf  which  is  suspended  over  the  path  and  runs  down  abont 
two-thirds  of  the  house.    They  are  consequently  close  to  the  light 
and  do  not  get  drawn.    As  the  Camellias  are  going  out  of  bloom 
they  are  taken.into  the  lower  house  and  placed  under  the  Ylne^ 
while  Hyacinths  which  have  been  plunged  out  of  doors  are  then 
brought  in  for  flowering.    I  need  not  say  while  these  are  in  the 
house  it  looks  very  bright  and  gay.    The  Hyacinths  do  not  Uwt 
very  long,  and  when  they  are  out  of  bloom  uiey  are  removed  sod 
more  space  is  given  to  the  plants  that  remain.     I  should  add  that 
all  through  thU  time  several  pots  of  the  very  pretty  Scfaizanthos 
papilionaceus  are  placed  at  the  back,  and  not  only  sapplv  a  mass 
of  very  light  and  pretty-looking  flowers,  but  that  they  do  admirahlT 
for  cutting  and  placing  in  the  top  portion  of  a  dinner-table  stand. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Hyacinths  the  contents  of  my  house  are 
these :    On  one  side  I  have  some  well-formed  plants  of  Azaleas 
about  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  pud  of  the  better  sorts,  such  as 
Mrs.  Turner,  a  most  lovely  bright  pink  and  one  mass  of  Uoom  ,* 
Flambeau,  deep  crimson,  the  deepest  yet  raised  ;  Empress  of 
India,  salmon,  semi-double ;  Madame  L.  de  Eerchove  ;  Marie  Yan 
Houtte,  salmon ;  Apollon,  very  large  white,  kc.    There  are  two 
or  three  fine  plwits  of  Libonia  floribunda  in  full  flower  and  not 
wittiout  foli^e,  although  it  was  stated  lately  in  a  contempoiaiy 
that  in  a  cool  house  the  flowers  and  foliage  were  not  produced 
together.    Here  also  are  two  or  three  pots  of  the  old  white  Oalla. 
I  prefer  to  calling  it  thus  than  to  giving  it  its  grand  scientific 
name.    On  the  oUier  side  of  the  house  this  back  row  is  occupied 
by  the  plants  of  Schisanthus,  and  some  lovely  plants  of  TropsMumn 
tricolor  trained  on  trellises  one  mass  of  bloom,  the  rest  of  the 
stage  being  occupied  by  Show  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  with  a 
few  odd  plants  interspersed,  such  as  the  curious  Boronia  mega- 
stigma  and  the  exquisite  and  deliciously  fragrant  Friesia  refracta 
tihik  and  Leichtlinii,  also  T^ichenalias,  useful  for  cuttinir,  and 
Primula  Sieboldii«    Each  side  of  the  stage  is  edged  by  the  Qyda- 
mens,  the  greater  number  of  them  raised  from  seed,  with  large 
and  well-ehaped  fiowers ;  while  close  to  the  door  I  have  a  pan  of 
the  lovely  Gentiana  vema  in  full  bloom,  a  gem  which,  alas  I  I 
cannot  manage  out  of  doors,  clearly  proving  that  it  is  our  wet 
and  changeable  climate  that  hinders  its  well-doing,  for  in  a  cool 
frame  it  grows  h  merreille.    When  the  Azaleas  have  done  flower- 
ing they  are  transferred  to  the  lower  house,  and  then  the  Pelar- 
goniums have  still  more  room  to  stretch  themselves.    The  Tropm- 
olums  have  done  flowering  and  are  laid  on  their  sides  under  the 
staging.    The  Arums  are  removed  out  of  doors,  and  some  Fuchsias 
which  have  been  kept  diy  during  the  winter  are  started  into 
growth.    Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  which  have  now  started  in  a 
Cucumber  frame,  are  brought  in,  and  the  house  looks  very  gay 
and  bright.    When  the  Pelareoninms  are  over  it  might  be  thought 
that  its  glories  were  at  an  end ;  but  no,  I  still  have  a  reserve  force 
— ^my  Lilies.    These  have  been  plunged  under  a  light  in  oocoa-nat 
fibre,  and  are  brought  in  as  th^  show  signs  of  bloom.    Auratnm« 
Batemannii,  Hansoni,  Kreutzrei,  Brownii,  Krameri,  ko.    These 
with  the  Fuchsias,  the  ever-blooming  Zonals,  Begonias,  and  Salvias 
keep  the  house  gay  until  the  declining  year  bids  us  look  to  the 
Chrysanthemums  for  aid  ;  and  this  through  the  dreary  months  of 
November  and  December  keeps  my  lower  house  gay  with  bloom 
and  offers  a  large  supply  of  cut  fiowers.    Such  is  the  routine  of 
the  last  twelve  montns,  and  1  think  I  may  safely  feel  a  little 
proud  thereof. 
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Then  u«  a  few  thing*  of  whicfai  however,  I  un  amckU;  wbicb  ue  kept  ccxutuiUr  moiat,  np  in  ihe  warn  end  of  the 
proud.  One  is  Din  gnudifloia,  which  ag^n  hu  done  apwndidly  honw ;  bot  u  won  M  aar  danger  of  ttoA  U  over  tber  ate  brought 
with  me.    I  divided  my  plant*  laat  Tear,  and  potted  them  in  two     doee  to  tbe  door  and  nringed  two  or  tbiee  times  a  daj.     * ' 


of  Hr.  Domlny's  ( 


Oichid,  I  wonld  eneonnge  them  br  njiog  that  a  more  easily 
'-  ■■'   --lanot,ait«  ....     -^ 


The  DisB  is  poshing  Its  way  in  all  direction*.  Iliere  are  fonr  grown  plant  there  is  noti  U  its  proper  wants  ate  attended  to ;  and 
Sowering  stems,  and  shoots  have  pnshed  their  points  out  through  I  am  confldent  that  the  mo<t  extensive  Orchid  collecticai  can 
three  of  tlie  holes  in  the  sides  of  tne  pot ;  while  from  two  others      prodnee  nothing  to  excel  this  brilliant  beaaty  of  Table  Moimtain, 


H.—CatBCK  KinUL 


Bhortt,  the  Intelligent  foreman  at  Heasn.  Jaa.  DidMon  ft  C3o.  of  is  now  to  keep  &nn  ai  mod.  "".J^^V'"  ,*T  ^  £^^  K,^ 

Cheater,  gave  me  a  most  glowing  account,  and  I  can  wdl  oonceLve  so  M  not  to  interfere  with  the  otter  plants  In  tte  honse.    Key 

that  it  mist  indeed  be  a  grand  sight.    I  bad  long  wished  to  try  are  planted  in  a  mature  of  verr  rongb  pieoes  of  loam  and  peat 

the  LapKeriu,  and  last  year  mentioned  that  they  bad  grown  and  and  some  Inmps  of  charcoal,  and  they  evidenuy  uae »». 
flower^well  with  me,     Aeain  they  have  done  well:     I  have         The  Friesias  are  very  diarming.    Bo°ieone  ls,tely  asked  »«  to 

placed  them  io  two  of  the  largest  pota  I  could  get,  and  they  are  their  freedom  of  blooromg.    I  know  of  no  mo^  ^"^^^f^^^ 

^eakhig  out  into  strong  shoots  infill  direetloni.    U  they  grow  more  in  this  way,  bat  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thwe  i*  some 

on  at  tlu*  rate  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  with  them.    My  object  difflcnlly  in  getting  them  to  start— at  least,  I  had  them  for  a 
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couple  of  Tears,  and  did  notfaiDg  with  tbem  ;  now  they  are  doing 
well.  The  sorts  I  have  are  refracta  alba  and  one  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  of  Reading  called  Leichtlini  major,  some- 
what larger  and  with  more  yellow  in  it  than  refracta  alba,  I 
know  of  no  perfame  amongst  flowers  more  refined,  as  a  lady  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  than  this.  It  is  unlike  anything  I  know, 
and  reminds  one  rather  of  some  of  the  delicate  perfumes  of 
French  confectionery  ! — not  a  very  romantic  idea,  but  those  who 
know  aught  of  the  skill  of  our  neighbours  in  such  matters  will 
understand  it.  The  Calochorti  have  utterly  failed  with  me  in 
pots,  and  I  have  no  opportunities  of  growing  them  as  recom- 
mended in  frames  planted  out  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  they  are 
very  lovely  and  curious  ;  but  I  am  afraid,  like  the  Ixias,  they  will 
only  do  well  from  imported  bulbs.  I  have  tried  them  for  years 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  have  never  been  able  to  get  them  to 
flower  the  second  year,  and  I  know  others  who  are  equally  un- 
successful. It  is  but  right  that  this  should  be  known,  for  when 
we  find  grand  collections  of  them  shown  at  the  London  exhi- 
bitions, many,  struck  with  their  quaint  beauty,  are  anxious  to 
essay  their  culture,  not  knowing  that  these  spikes  of  bloom  come 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  the  climate  of  which  seems  more 
favourable  to  them  than  oars.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are 
grown  there,  and  it  would  be  a  boon  if  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents who  live  in  those  favoured  spots  would  kindly  tell  us  how 
it  is  done. 

I  do  not  feel  that  in  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal  I  am 
competent  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
various  strains  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  house  culture,  but  as 
far  as  my  judgment  goes  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chilwell  is  far  ahead  of 
all  competitors,  and  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this  when  I  see 
that  at  the  Pelargonium  Exhibition  his  varieties  figure  more 
frequently  in  the  prize  list  than  those  of  any  other  grower. 

Let  me  say  that  on  the  question  of  shading  I  have  dispensed 
with  tiffany,  or  any  shading  of  that  sort,  and  wash  the  glass  with 
a  mixture  of  sour  milk  and  whiting.  This  resists  the  rain  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  what  remains 
is  easily  washed  off. 

Such  has  been  my  greenhouse  during  1882,  and  I  may  safely 
say,  as  I  did  last  year,  that  I  think  few  get  more  out  of  a  structure 
of  the  kind  and  enjoy  it  more  than  I  do. — D.,  Deal, 


EPIDENDRDM  REPLICATUM. 

In  my  notes  on  Bpidendrums  last  week  the  woodcut  was  by  a 
printer's  error  named  £.  cochleatum,  which  it  does  not  resemble 
in  the  slightest  degree,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  two 
plants  would  at  once  perceive.  £.  replicatum,  as  stated  in  the 
matter,  where  its  name,  however,  was  omitted,  is  not  one  of  the 
moet  handsome  of  the  genus,  but  it  is  a  good  representative  of 
the  pseudo-bulbous  section.  B.  cochleatum  has  a  comparatively 
large  lip,  heart-shaped  in  outline,  and  resembling  some  bivalve 
ehdUii. — It,  C. 

TOO-MUCH-ALIKE  ROSES. 

I  AM  a  believer  in  head  quarters  and  obeying  edicts.  I  hold  that 
cricket  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  Marylebone  Club, 
and  that  nfle-shooting  should  obey  Wimbledon.  In  exhibiting 
Roses,  then,  I  think  we  should  all  obey  the  National  Rose  Society, 
even  though  we  may  not  absolutely  agree  with  all  its  ideas. 

The  catalogue  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  issued  in  1882. 
It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  has  many  advantages  as  a  catalogue  of 
reference,  and  it  should  be  in  every  Rose  exhibitor's  hands.  It  is, 
indeed,  almost  a  necessity  for  all  those  intending  to  exhibit  at 
meetings  of  societies  affiliated  with  it,  or  at  the  meetings  of  the 
parent  Society.  From  its  pages  I  quote—"  The  Committee  re- 
commend that  after  this  season  (1882)  those  Roses  bracketed  as 
svnonymous  should  not  be  exhibited  in  the  same  stand,  and  that 
meir  being  so  should  be  considered  a  disqualification  at  meetings 
as  above." 

I  have  no  wish  to  question  the  propriety  of  this  step  or  other- 
wise ;  but  this  I  do  feel,  that  this  recommendation,  which  I  pre- 
sume and  hope,  now  it  has  been  printed,  will  be  acted  on,  cannot 
therefore  be  too  widely  known  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought 
for  this  year  to  be  printed  on  all  the  schedules  when  the  rule 
will  be  enforced.  I  think,  too,  it  would  be  wisdom  to  name  the 
Roses.  For  the  sake  of  maktng  this  still  more  generally  known 
I  name  the  "too-much-alike**  Roses  here.  They  are,  1,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Marguerite  Brassac,  and  Paul  Jamain  ;  2,  Duchesse  de 
Caylus  and  Penelope  Mayo :  3,  Eugenie  Yerdier  and  Marie  Finger ; 
4,  Marshal  Vaillant  and  Avocat  Dnvi^ier;  5,  Marie  Rady  and 
Comtesse  de  Choiseul ;  6,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (does  this  Rose 
change  its  name  with  the  victorious  soldier  7)  ;  7,  Mons.  Bonoenne 


and  Baron  Bonstetten ;  and  lastly,  8,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohaa 
and  La  Rosi^re. 

Thus  far  for  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Among  the  Teas  we  have 
1,  Adam  and  President ;  2,  Chromatella  and  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  3,  De- 
voniensis  and  Climbing  Devoniensis ;  and  lastly,  4,  Madame 
Bravy,  Alba  Rosea,  Josephine  Malton,  and  Madame  de  Sertot. 
All  these  Roses  coming  under  the  ban  of  "  too  much  alike,*'  only 
one  of  the  varieties  with  the  brackets  can  be  exhibited  in  a  stand, 
whether  the  stand  be  for  six  or  seventy -two  varieties. 

But  there  is  another  point  on  which  the  catalogue  is  not  veiy 
clear,  and  through  your  columns  I  suggest  the  difficulty  to  the 
good  friend  to  whom  in  Roses  we  are  aU  so  much  indebted — the 
valued  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain.  These  Roses  being  considered  "  too  much  alike  *'  to 
be  distinct  varieties,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  converse  holds  good, 
and  that  they  are  sufficiently  alike  in,  for  instance,  stands  of 
trebles  to  be  exhibited  in  the  same  treble,  or  in  the  same  stand 
of  Roses,  say  six  or  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety.  Now  I  should 
like  to  ask  our  good  friend  to  settle  this  point  before  Rose-exhi- 
biting commences.    It  may  save  a  heartache  or  two. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I  would  remind  all  intending 
exhibitors  tbat  all  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  excluded  from  the  Tea 
and  Noisette  classes  by  the  same  catalogue. — ^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Muikroom$for  the  Million.    By  J.  WRIGHT.    London :  ^  Journal  of 

Horiicuiture  "  Office. 

In  our  note  last  week  announcing  the  publication  of  this 
treatise  we  intimated  the  criticism  might  appropriately  be  left 
to  others.  The  manual  has  been  read  by  many,  and  we  are 
inundated  with  letters.  We  can  only  print  the  shorter  and  give 
extracts  from  some  of  the  remainder. 

Thb  treatise  on  Mushroom  growing,  from  the  j)en  of  Hr.  Wijgbt, 
will  be  read  by  all  with  advantage.  It  is  concise,  truthful,  and  to 
the  point — in  fact,  may  be  described  as  ayac-«tmUe  of  the  best  way  of 
growing  Mushrooms. — R.  Gtlbsbt,  Burghley  GardenSf  Stamford. 

I  C05GRATVLATB  the  anthor  on  the  appearance  of  "  Mushrooms 
for  the  Million."  It  is  jast  the  kind  of  book  that  was  wanted. 
Its  perusal  will  teach  many  how  very  simple  and  easy  it  is  to 
cultivate  Mushrooms  after  all — that  no  sort  of  "  mystery  "  attends 
their  production.  Let  them  but  follow  the  simple  and  practical 
instructioiiS  so  clearly  given  in  this  excellent  treatise,  and  Mush- 
rooms for  the  million  will  be  a  certainty. — A.  F.  Barrov,  Boyal 
HorticuUural  Society^i  Gardent,  Chincick. 

I  C0K8IDKR  this  treatise  on  the  profitable  culture  of  the  Mushroom 
in  the  open  ground  to  be  bv  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  practical 
work  on  Moshroom  culture  that  has  yet  appeared.  What  Mr.  Barron 
has  done  for  the  Vine  Mr.  Wright  has  done  for  the  Mushroom,  and  it 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  anyone  who  follows  the  stated  details 
should  fail  to  cultivate  Mushrooms  well  The  treatise  has  the  addi- 
tional  recommendation  of  showing  not  only  how  Mushrooms  can  be 
produced  in  great  quantities,  but  also  shows  clearly  the  cost  and 
profits  of  producing  them.— D.  ThOMBOV,  Dntmianrig, 

A  MODSL  treatise  full  of  instrnction,  and  which  is  given  in  such  a 
simple,  practical  form,  that  with  its  aid  the  inexperienced  in  Mush- 
room colture  ought  to  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  growing  highly 
Profitable  crops.  Heated  houses  are  generally  thought  requisite  for 
[ushroom  culture^  yet  much  better  crops  of  superior  Mushrooms,  as 
shown  by  this  book,  are  to  be  had  in  the  open  air.  Some  of  the  facts 
given  concerning  the  profits  of  Mushroom  culture  on  a  large  scale 
are  startling,  but  Mr.  Wright  bad  his  information  from  a  reliable 
source,  and  he  never  exaggerates.— W.  laoULDXir,  MartUm  Gardens^ 
Frome,  _ 

In  this  treatise  muoh  of  the  uncertainty  attached  to  the  production 
of  Mushrooms  is  made  clear,  both  as  to  what  is  to  be  avoided  and 
what  is  reallv  necessary  to  be  done  to  secure  a  crop  full  and  good 
outdoors  and  indoors,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  the  work 
by  manv  years'  practice  of  most  of  the  details.  The  essay  contains 
much  that  is  new — indeed,  everything  that  is  worth  knowing  as 
regards  growing  Mushrooms,  being  fir  the  best  treatise  on  the 
subject  extant.— G.  Abbkt,  Paxton  Park,  St.  Neots, 

Tiilis  treatise  on  Mushroom  culture  is  excellent,  inasmuch  as  it 
embodies  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  cultivators,  and  the 
modut  eperandi  is  given  so  plainly  and  concisely  that  any  intelligent 
reader  having  the  necessary  material  and  space  can  scarcely  fail  in 
having  an  abundance  of  Mushrooms.  After  the  treatise  gets  into 
the  bands  of  the  million,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  the  result  will  justify 
its  name.— H.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Saiisbury. 


Thoroughlt   practical  from   beginning  to  end,  calm,  eamesty 
lear  that  a  beginner  m  Mushroom  culture  can  hardly 


forcible,  and  so  clear 
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go  wrong  nnder  its  gnidanoe,  this  little  book  is  calculated  to  effect 
a  complete  levolution  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  Mushroom  culture 
both  for  home  consumption  and  for  market,  for  its  statements  are 
reasonablCi  and  are  so  strongly  supported  by  facts  as  to  carry  con- 
Yiction  to  ihe  mind.  Nothing  is  coloured  or  strained  to  enforce  its 
teaching,  nor  is  there  anything  sensational,  except  it  be  the  marvel- 
lous results  already  achieved  by  the  simple  methoa  of  open-air  culture, 
which  its  author  so  clearly  sets  before  us.  Every  detail  is  minutely 
explained,  and  so  many  hints  given  as  to  the  causes  of  failures,  that 
young  and  old  practitioners  may  read  it  with  equal  profit.  Not  lightly 
do  I  speak  of  it  in  such  terms  of  unqualified  commendation,  but  from 
a  strong  conviction  of  its  great  utility  and  the  benefit  to  oe  derived 
from  it  by  everybody,  for  who  is  not  fond  of  Mushrooms  ? — Edward 
LUCKHURST,  OldlandM,  UckJUld, 


This  treatise  on  profitable  Mushroom  culture  in  the  open  air  is  the 
cheapest  sixpenny  garden  book  ever  issued  from  the  press.  This  well- 
founded  impression  has  been  formed  in  considering  the  extent  and 
excellency  of  the  printing,  the  faithful  execution  of  the  illustrations, 
and  above  all  the  value  of  the  thoroughly  practical  and  lucid  instruc- 
tions which  fill  it  from  beginning  to  end^  superfluous  matter  having 
no  place  in  its  ninety-three  pages.  All  important  operations  come 
under  different  headings,  such  as  *'  Mistakes  in  Practice,"  "  Unsuit- 
able Manure,"  "  Preparing  the  Manure,"  "  Making  the  Beds  "  '^  Tem- 
perature for  Spawning,"  "Casing  the  Beds,"  and  scores  of  other  topics 
of  equal  interest.  In  pointing  out  who  may  grow  Mushrooms  there 
are  included  '*  farmers,  market  gardeners,  florists  and  small  nursery- 
men, cottagers,  gardeners,  clergymen,  dkc"  and  I  would  add,  "  every- 
body who  will  buy  Mr.  Wright's  book  and  be  guided  by  it."  I  know 
there  are  many  who  do  not  believe  that  Mushrooms  can  be  gro^n 
successfully  in  the  open  air,  but  with  the  aid  of  this  treatise  the 
practice  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  become  common.  Details  are 
given  for  indoor  culture  as  well.  In  short  it  is  an  exhaustiTe  volume, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  may  safely  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  all 
who  wish  to  excel  in  Mushroom  culture. — J.  Muia,  Margam  Park, 


This  is  just  the  book  that  was  wanted.  An  important  feature  of 
it  is  the  attention  ffiven  to  the  small  and  necessary  details,  which  are 
too  often  ignored  by  the  majority  of  writers.  The  remarks  on  un- 
suitable manure  are  genuine,  as  I  have  proved  from  experience.  At 
one  time  here  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  Mushrooms,  as  the  horses 
had  medicine  and  Carrots  freely.  A  fresh  coachman  has  removed 
this  state  of  things,  and  we  can  now  obtain  satisfactory  crops  from 
the  manure  produced.  The  author  repudiates  many  practices  that 
have  become  established.  To  test  the  soundness  of  the  information 
imparted  when  passing  through  the  Journal,  I  left  three  times  more 
straw  with  the  droppings  than  I  have  ever  done  or  seen  practised 
before,  and  the  result  has  been  better  and  more  lasting  beds.  To 
further  show  the  soundness  of  the  teachings,  now  embodied  in  this 
treatise,  my  friend  Mr.  Smith  started  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms 
through  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Journal,  and  without  any 
previous  knowledge.  His  success  has  been  gigantic ;  in  fact,  be  says 
^  they  pay  much  better  than  ^rowing  Cucumbers."  An  old  gardener, 
who  has  been  growing  Mushrooms  for  years,  says  of  the  system 
detailed — **  It  is  a  new  departure  in  Mushroom  culture,  and  I  intend 
adopting  it."  I  would  recommend  all  sardeners,  whether  young  or 
old,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  to  obtain  this  book,  read  it,^  and 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  cultivation  described. 
It  is  cheap,  bemg  only  6J.  in  paper  covers,  but  I  think  the  bound 
copy  is  still  better  worth  1*.,  plus  2d.  postage.— W.  Bardnbt,  Norrit 
Oreen.  «..^.„_« 

This  is  a  marvellous  sixpennyworth,  and  ought  to  command  a 
ready  sale.  The  subject  in  all  its  bearings  is  very  exhaustively 
treated ;  Ihe  matter  (of  which  there  is  much  which  is  new  to  me)  is 
arranged  in  good  readable  form.  It  is  well  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  is  altogether  a  model  of  what  a  manual  should  be.  The 
author  first  treats  on  the  nutritive  value  of  Mushrooms,  and  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  I  believe  everybody  at  the  present  day  is  agreed. 
That  we  should  have  to  import  this  and  many  other  easily  grown 
crops  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  now  that  the  mysteries  of  Mush- 
room growing  are  unravelled  in  such  a  manner  that  nobodj  can  fail 
to  understand  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  artisans  and 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  larse  towns  Mall  take  up  the 
subject  and  add  to  their  exchequer  as  well  as  to  their  pleasure. 

That  a  well-managed  Mushroom  farm  may  be  made  to  pay  is 
amply  proved,  but  the  thing  to  be  desired  is  to  enlist  the  many 
rather  than  that  a  few  should  make  their  fortune. 

Of  the  five  essentials  to  success  named,  the  first  in  my  experience 
is  the  most  commonly  wanting  in  country  districts — namely,  the 
manure  is  very  often  not  of  good  quality,  owing  to  the  larg^  amount 
of  green  food  which  is  consumed  by  the  horses.  There  is  consider- 
able consolation  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  author  that  manure 
from  horses  which  have  had  much  medicine  is  fatal  to  Mushrooms, 
for  most  of  us  have  had  unaccountable  failures  now  and  then  when 
we  have  tried  to  do  our  best.  The  chapters  on  ^  Correct  Practices  " 
and  the  **0 audition  of  the  Materials"  are  particularly  good,  and 
should  be  learned  by  heart.  Tkose  oa*  making  spawn,  Ac,  are 
intereetiuff,  and  the  uistruction  afforded  cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  as 
showinff  tke  nature  of  the  spawn  and  the  manner  of  its  growth, 
but  mileflB  one  is  growing  the  noble  esculent  on  a  very  extensive 


scale  it  is  best  to  buy  spawn.  I  have  used  the  so-called  ^  French 
spawn  "  of  my  own  make,  but  I  prefer  the  bricks  as  sold  by 
nurserymen. 

The  plan  of  growing  Mushrooms  in  Cucumber  and  Melon  frames  is 
simple^  and  should  be  more  generally  practised.  There  is  much 
more  m  this  valuable  treatise  than  I  have  noticed  ;  it  is  brimful  of 
sound  inforication,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
interested.  There  is  much  added  which  has  not  appeared  in  this 
Journal,  but  even  without  this  addition  it  is  better  to  have  the 
series  oi  articles  in  a  collected  form.  I  congratulate  both  the  author 
and  the  publisher  on  their  production.— Wm.  Taylor,  Longkat, 

Anger  is  not  a  passion  that  should  be  indulged,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  read  through  the  volume  before  us  without  feeling  both  angry  and 
humiliated.  That  eggs,  fowls,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  imported  in 
such  vast  quantities  and  at  such  enormous  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  is  very  sad  when  the  present  state  of  agriculture  is  reflected 
on ;  but  that  we  should  go  on  importing  Mushrooms  as  we  do,  and 
yet  be  still  in  want  while  we  ought  to  have  abundance  and  also 
export,  is  due  to  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  ignorance.  A  yery  large 
proportion  of  British  farmers,  almost  all  persons  who  keep  horses, 
and  all  who  live  where  horses  are  kept,  could  benefit  their  country 
and  themselves  by  growing  Mushrooms.  Then  why  do  they  not  do 
it  ?  Knowledge  alone  i£  wanted,  and  that  is  supplied  in  this  neat 
octavo  volume  of  ninety-three  pages.  But  there  are  those  who  have 
read  everything  in  print  on  Mushroom  culture  without  having  yet 
gained  the  knowledge  that  insures  against  failure.  The  best  and 
most  conceited  among  us  have  failed  altogether  sometimes,  and  have 
been  altogether  at  sea  in  regard  to  the  reason  why.  In  this  neat 
little  volume  reasons  for  failure  are  given  that  some  of  us  have 
ignored  or  did  not  even  know  of.  Even  those  who  never  failed  will 
own  that  seldom  indeed  have  such  results  been  gained  under  older 
methods,  and  the  most  experienced  will  own  that  here  for  once  is  a 
book  on  a  subject  on  whicn  suveral  have  appeared,  and  yet  original. 
While  it  is  certain  the  oldest  will  derive  benefit  from  a  perusal  of 
Mr.  Wright's  book  we  should  say  that  youn^  gardeners  cannot  afford 
to  do  vrithout  it.    The  times  in  which  we  live  are  excessively  com- 

gititive,  and  the  weak  go  to  the  wall.  Only  those  gardeners  who  are 
miliar  with  the  best  methods  of  doing  thmgs  need  hope  for  abiding 
success.  Those  who  desire  success  should  secure  this  work.  lAtely 
I  advocated  special  volumes  on  special  subjects.  Here  is  a  book  that 
in  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  and  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  will 
hold  its  own  for  many  a  day.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  culture  of  Mush- 
rooms in  the  open  ground  is  concerned  all  others  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  may  be  considered  superseded. 

We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  it.  Not  with  its  price,  that  is 
ridiculous  in  its  lowness.  Not  with  paper,  printing,  or  Qlustrations  ; 
these  are  very  good,  clear,  and  substantial.  But  (possibly  with  a 
view  to  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  even  the  lowest-paid 
apprentice)  its  value  has  been  underrated.  It  really  ought  to^  nave 
been  bound  up  in  something  substantial  and  charged  for  accordingly, 
as  most  young  men  will  be  likely  to  consult  it  so  often  as  to  wear 
out  the  cover.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  editions  will  be  called  for ; 
if  so,  let  us  hope  to  see  one  "  destined  to  live."— Singlb-haitdbd. 

The  work  can  now  be  bad  bound  as  snggested,  price  U,,  post 
free,  1#.  2d.,  not  1*.  l^rf.,  as  inadvertently  stated  last  week.  We 
might  publish  mnoh  more,  and  more  landatory  matter,  as  the 
writers  of  it  know,  relative  to  the  work  nnder  notice ;  and  we  feel 
our  apologies  are  due  to  them  for  our  inability  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Wright  desires  us  to  say  that  while  he  is  gratified  by  the  favour- 
able  receoMon  that  has  been  accorded  to  this  treatise,  he  will  be 
sUU  fnrther  obliijed  by  any  of  its  faults  being  pointed  out,  and  to 
receive  the  particulars  of  any  other  methods  of  Mushroom  cnltnre 
that  have  proved  advantageous  to  cultivators. 


SELAQINELLA  GRANDIS. 

Mant  handsome  Selaginellas  are  now  in  cnltivatioo,  bat  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  S.  grandis  a  position  amongst  the 
best  forms  of  the  genus,  and  it  will  probably  become  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  for  general  culture.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 
whence  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  obtained  it  through 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  plants  were  first  exhibited  last  year  at  Kensington 
and  Regent's  Park,  when  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  for 
it  As  shown  in  the  woodcnt  (fig.  96)  the  fronds  are  broad,  the 
leaflets  being  also  broad  and  closely  set  in  the  stem ;  th^  also 
have  an  aiched  appearance,  which  renders  them  quite  plame-like, 
the  fertile  fronds  being  famished  with  long  tassel-like  extremities. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  bright  green,  and  the  plant  being  of  good 
habit,  vigorous,  easily  grown,  and  readily  increased,  it  possesses 
every  attraction  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  plant- 
growers.  It  requires  the  temperature  of  a  stove  or  tropical 
fernery.  , 

Spring  Cabbaqks.— Our  largest  piece  of  spring  Cabbage  measures 
70  feet  by  60  feet,  and  here  we  have  many  sorts  growing,  amongst 
which  we  may  name  Early  Oxheart,  Pearson's  Conqueror.  Bedbraes. 
Enfield  Market,  Yanaok,  Webb's  Bmperor,  and  othecs.    The  best  of 
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KiogBton,  took  the  lad  «itb  well-tnined  ipeci- 
mnu  of  Auk*  Bonvenii  da  Princa  Albert,  pro- 
fuMlf  flowend  1  Erick  alfinia,  eren  and  gtKid ; 
AphelexiiDucraDtharaaea,  in  fine  condition.  Dn- 
CophTlInin  giBoile,  Erica  Lindleysna,  E.  Webbuuia, 
ud  B.  CaTendLahlaDk  were  eimilaily  good ;  He- 
doroma  tnlipifen,  Aphelexis  pnrpnrea,  and  Clero- 
dendron  Balfonriannm  b«lug  alao  well  flowered. 
Mr.  Tndgey,  Waltbam  CrOM,  wu  s  cloae  aeoond, 
Erica  Tentricoaa  beiog  1*17  handsome.  Antharinm 
Bchertteiiannm,  Erica  OaTendiabiana,  and  B.  ren- 
triooaa  ooccinea  minor  were  Ter;  frab  and  good. 
Ueaan.  Peed  A  800,  Norbmy  Muraery,  Lower 
Streatluwo,  were  UiJrd  with  eren,  neat,  and  healthy 

Id  the  amalenn'  clasi  for  eight  apecimens  Hr. 

"■  1,  gardener  to  J.  Bpode,  Bsqi  HawkayMd 

Bgder,  gained  the  premier  poeition  with 

iflabb  examples  of  Erica  CarendiaiuaiiB, 


ark,  I 


fiTOVB  AMD  OEKBNHODBB  PLAHTS.  —_„„,_■„  „      _ 

TlwwwMagooddi.olayofthe»einthetwoola..e.d«Totedto  P*.  M,-Sd.,H»eU.  g^ndto.   (B»wtl 

them,  Uw  tpeetmeDB  being   moatlj  lai^ie,  fretb,  and  weU-flowered. 
In  QiB  open  daa*  lor  twelxs  tpeoimeut  Uettn.  JaekaoD  t  Son*, 
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same  number,  his  plants  bein^  ezceedingly  well  flowered,  and  the 
Tarieties  good.  Dncbesse  de  l^assan,  Gedo  Nalli,  A.  Borsig,  and 
Etendard  de  Flandres  were  the  best  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  were 
second  with  globniar  specimens  evenly  trained,  healthy  and  bright. 
Messrs.  Peed  &  Bon  were  third. 

ROSES. 

As  nsnal  these  occnpied  the  banks  at  each  end  of  the  marqaee, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  staging  their  gigantic  specimens  near 
the  entrance,  and  secured  the  premier  position  for  nine.  The  plants 
were  mostly  in  fine  condition,  bat  a  few,  such  as  Charles  Lawson  for 
instance,  had  a  number  of  unezpanded  buds,  giving  promise  of  a 
later  display.  Juno,  Centifolia  rosea,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Dr. 
Andry  were  the  most  forward,  a  comer  group  of  the  small  white 
Bose  Parqueritte,  and  a  marginal  line  of  smaller  specimens,  with 
which  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  secured  the  first  prize  for  twenty  Boses,all 
served  to  constitute  a  group  of  great  beauty.  Mr.  C.  Turner  secured 
the  second  position  in  the  class  for  twenty  with  small  plants,  but  for 
healthy  vigour,  size  and  abundance  of  blooms,  all  that  could  be 
desirea.  T^ey  were  in  10-inch  pots,  well  clothed  with  rich  green 
foliage  and  the  blooms  finely  coloured.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marie 
Baumann.  Edouard  Morren,  Boyal  Standard,  Paul  Neyron,  and 
Beauty  of  Waltham  were  amongst  the  most  notable. 

FELARQ0NIT7MS. 
The  "  combination  "  class  for  six  Show  and  six  Fancy  varieties 
brought  only  two  competitors,  Mr.  C.  Turner  winning  first  honours 
with  profusely  flowered  specimens  of  Kingston  Beauty,  Viscount, 
Prince  Leopold,  Claribel,  Maid  of  Honour  amongst  the  Show  varieties, 
and  of  Princess  Teck,  Fanny  Gair,  and  East  Lynn  amongst  the 
Fancies.  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillin|fdon  Place, 
TJxbridge,  was  a  good  .second,  both  Show  and  Fancy  vaneties  being 
well  flowered,  though  less  even  than  the  first  collection.  Lucy,  Prin- 
cess Teck,  and  Boi  des  Fantaisies  amongst  the  Fancies  were  very 
good,  as  was  also  Miss  Bradshaw  in  the  Show  section. 

ORCHIDS. 
Two  collections  were  staged  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  ten  Orchids, 
and  all  included  good  specimens,  not  large,  but  well  flowered,  fresh, 
and  healthy.  Mr.  Salter,  ^rdener  to  J.  Soutligate,  Esq.,  Selbome, 
Streatham,  gained  the  premier  award  with  finely  fiowered  examples 
of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Cattleya  Mossis  Southgatei,  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum,  Bendiobium  nobile,  and  Cattleya  Wameri 
amongst  others.  The  second  position  was  obtained  b^  Mr.  Child  with 
a  praiseworthy  coUection—Masdevallia  ignea  aurantiaca  with  thirty 
flowers,""   "  '      *"'     ■       "   "  TV— ^— »--•  i-M-  Tx  TTr-_j. 
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tions  were  extremely  close  in  order  of  merit. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  a  group  not  exceeding  fifty  plants 
Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  took  the  lead  with  a 
fine  collection  arranged  with  Ferns.  A  central  plant  of  C;^pripedium 
Stonei  with  a  dozen  flowers  was  very  notable ;  Bendrobiums,  Ond- 
diums,  Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums,  and  others  constituting  the 
bulk  of  the  group.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  were  second  with  a  pretty 
collection,  but  not  so  effectively  arranged. 

Theoompetitionfor  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  prize  of  £10  for  twelve 
plants,  maoe-up  specimens  excluded,  was  connned  to  two  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Child  deservedly  gaining  the  award  with  beautiful  specimens. 
Yanda  suavis  with  ten  spikes,  Dendrobium  Farmeri  with  eight  fine 
spikes,  Saccolabium  Bollissoni  with  four  spikes,  Cypripedium  bar- 
Iwtnm  superbum  with  thirty  flowers,  and  others  equally  good.  Mr. 
James  was  second  with  smaller  plants. 

CLEMATISBS. 

Only  one  collection  of  nine  specimens  was  Btftg^  hi  the  open  class 
^namely,  from  Messrs.  George  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  who  gained 
the  first  prize.  These  handsome  plants  were  in  the  same  fine  con- 
dition as  they  have  been  at  recent  metropolitan  shows,  the  flowers 
large,  abnncbnt,  and  evenly  disposed  over  the  globularly  trained 
specimens.  Excelsior,  pictnrata,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  William 
Bennett  were  the  best  of  the  single  blue  varieties.  Fairy  Queen, 
lanuginosa  Candida.  Imp^ratrice  Eugdnie^nd  alba  magna  were  the 
best  of  the  single  wnites ;  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  double  white. 

FISB-POLIAGB  PLANTS. 

The  grand  specimens  from  Mr.  Bann,  ^^rdener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handoroes  Pane.  Crawley,  Sussex,  occupied  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
the  tent  facing  tne  large  Hoses,  and  formed  a  most  effective  group. 
Raining  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  eight.  The  enormous  plants  of 
Latania  borbonica,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Areca  sapida  were  in  fine 
condition ;  Croton  albicans,  C.  Queen  Yictoria,  Pandanus  Yeitchii, 
Croton  Challenger,  were  also  well  coloured.  Mr.  Eong,  gardener  to 
P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  was  a  close  second  with 
smaller  specimens,  but  vigorous,  fresh,  healthy,  and  attractive ;  Da- 
vallia  Mooreana.  Croton  Weismanni,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Croton 
Youngi,  and  Tnrinax  elegans  being  admirable  examples.  Mr.  H. 
James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  was  third,  his  plants  com- 

g rising  fine  specimens  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii  8  feet  hi^h,  Theophrasta 
npenalis  9  feet  high,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Stevensonia  grandifolia. 

FEBNS. 
Thongh  not  very  numerous  the  spedmenB  of  these  were  very 
credHaUe,  and  were  deservedly  admirad.    Mr.  Bann  obtained  the 


leading  prize  for  six  plants  with  very  vigorous  examples  of  Gleichcnia 
rupestris  gigantea,  Dicksonia  antarctica  12  ftet  or  more  in  height, 
Cyathea  Burkei,  Davallia  Mooreana  7  feet  in  diameter,  very  strong 
and  fresh,  and  Gleichenias  rupestris  and  Mendeli.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Child  for  a  beautiful  collection,  including  grand 
specimens  of  Phlebodium  aureum  6  feet  in  diameter,  healthjr  &nd 
fresh :  Davallia  Mooreana  7  feet  in  diameter,  in  similar  fine  condition ; 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  wonderfully  vigorous,  6  feet  high  and  8  feet 
or  more  in  diameter—- one  of  the  finest  specimens  ever  shown. 

GROUPS. 

A  material  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  Show  was  formed  by 
the  groups  of  plants  for  effect.  The  first  prize  was  obtained  by 
Messrs.  W.  Fromow  <fe  Sons,  Tumham  Green,  for  a  beautiful  group  of 
Aralias,  Ferns,  variegated  Maples,  Ferns  and  Lilies,  with  a  ground- 
work of  Stocks,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  and  Orchids.  The  second  prize 
was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  for  a  fine  collection  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Crotons,  and  miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  freely  but 
effectively  arranged.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgatc,  were 
placed  third  with  a  highly  effective  group,  a  number  of  tall  Cordy- 
Jines,  surrounded  by  Palms,  and  with  hollows  of  Spiraeas  and  mounds 
of  Ericas.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  in 
the  class  for  a  group  of  hardy  plants  for  good  specimens  of  well- 
selected  species  of  Trillium  grandiflorum.  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  Geum 
coccineum,  Banunculus  aconitifolius  fi.-pl.,  Aquilegias,  and  Funlaas. 

Hardy  Flowers.— The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  pretty  collection  of  hardy  fiowers,  comprising 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  TroUius  europseus,  Allium  album,  Saxifraga 
granulata  fl.-pl.,  several  Irises,  Yeronicas,  and  Primulas.  A  fine  box 
of  Ixia  craterioides,  a  bright  rose-coloured  form,  was  also  shown 
and  greatly  admired.  «   ▼   •  j 

Pa»«e«.— For  sixty  blooms  of  fancy  Panaies  Messrs.  E.  B.  Laird 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  were  first  with  handsome  blooms  of  carefully 
selected  and  richly  coloured  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath,  followed 
closely  with  a  collection  of  similar  merit,  and  Mr.  W.  Meddick,  Bath- 
wick,  was  third  with  richly  coloured  blooms. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  «&  Co.  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Tuberous  Be- 
gonias in  the  class  devoted  to  those  plants,  and  were  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  very  strong  healthy  plants  bearing  a  profusion  of  large 
flowers,  and  diversely  coloured  scarlet,  rose,  yellow,  and  white.  The 
most  notable  varieties  were  Lothair,  Hon.  Mrs.  Brassey,  Golden  Gem, 
yellow ;  Snowflake,  and  Delight,  white  j  and  Mrs.  J.  Freeman,  pink. 

VEITCH  MEMORIAIi  PRIZfBS. 
The  special  prizes  of  a  medal  and  £5  offered  by  the  Yeitch  Memo- 
rial Trustees  for  the  best  Orchid  in  the  Exhibition  was  won  by  Mr. 
Child,  the  plant  selected  for  the  honour  being  the  handsome  Yanda 
suavis  in  the  collection  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  second  prize. 
It  had  two  fine  leads  5  or  6  feet  high,  each  with  three  large  spikes  of 
richly  coloured  flowers,  and  well  merited  the  award.  The  prize  for 
the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  the  Show  was  given  to  Mr. 
Chapman  for  the  beautiful  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  in  his  first- 
prize  collection  of  twelve.  It  was  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  had 
about  seventy  spathes,  lar^  and  richly  coloured,  though  the  plant 
appeared  to  be  a  little  past  its  best. 

MISGBLLAKEOTTS. 

Groups  and  collections  ofplants  were  very  numerous,  each  possess- 
ing considerable  interest.  We  cannot,  however,  particularise  all  their 
attractions,  and  a  general  outline  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  features 
of  the  display.  Yenr  prominent  in  the  large  marquee  was  a  grand 
bank  of  Orchids  and  new  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  Upper 
HoUoway,  for  which  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Both 
the  plants  and  the  style  of  arrangement  were  very  satisfactory ;  the 
Orchids  were  flowering  freely,  and  imparted  a  richness  of  colouring 
to  the  group,  which  was  most  pleasingly  toned  by  the  graceful  Palms 
and  Ferns  associated  with  them. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.  contributed  an  extensive  and  beautifulgroup 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants.  Ericas, 
Tuberous  Begonias  of  many  fine  varieties,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  a 
number  of  handsome  new  Caladiums  constituted  the  chief  portion  of 
the  collection,  which  wfts  honoured  with  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  two  laree  collections  oi  hardy  Azaleas,  forming  effective 
groups  each  side  of  the  marquee  near  Mr.  Turner's  Boses. 

Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot,  was  adjudged  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for 
some  well-grown  specimen  Clematises,  not  of  gipantic  proportions, 
but  bearing  numerous  fine  flowers,  the  varieties  being  very  select. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  exhibited  two  large  groupa 
of  seedling  Diacsnas  and  Calceolarias,  the  former  containing  a 
number  of  handsome  varieties,  and  the  latter  distinguished  by  the 
vigour  of  their  foliage  and  the  size  of  then:  flowers.  For  these  silver 
and  bronze  Banksian  medals  were  awarded.  Messrs.  Barr  A  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  two  ex- 
tensive collections  of  hardy  flowers,  including  a  fine  selection  of  rare 
and  choice  species  and  varieties.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was 
adjudged  to  Mlessrs.  W.  Fromow  A  Sons  for  a  group  of  Ehododendrons. 
Silver  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Azaleas ;  to  Mr.  Bird,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Causton,  EBq« 
Lodgemere,  Dulwich,  for  a  group  of  well-grown  and  highly  coloured 
Crotons ;  and  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Oross,  for  ten 
boxes  of  exceedingly  fine  Bose  blooms. 
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One  of  the  moet  remarkable  of  the  non •competing  grotiiM  was  that 
from  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Badbnry  House.  Hammeramith,  which 
consisted  chieflj  of  Orchids,  comprising  Cattiejas,  Dendrobiums, 
Odontoglossums,  and  Onddinms  in  great  variety  and  splendidly 
flowered,  associated  with  Adiantoms.  Manj  choice  varieties  were 
included  in  this  collection,  and  merit  a  fuller  notice  than  can  now  be 
afforded  them.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  it. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  showed  a  fine  specimen  of  Impatiens  Snltani 
about  4  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  profusely  flowered.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  plant,  and  a  similar 
honour  was  secured  by  Mr.  licPherson,  gardener  to  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  for  two  enormous  specimen  Marguerites  (Chrysanthemum 
frutescem)  6  feet  in  diameter.  Other  notable  collections  were  stands 
of  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  including  some  very  richly  coloured 
varieties,  also  some  very  delicate  in  hue,  and  others  pure  white. 
Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  had  some 
flne  Ranunculus  and  Anemone  blooms.  Mr.  Aldoos,  (iloucester 
Road,  sent  some  stands  of  flowers  for  table  decoration;  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Williams,  28,  Farringdon  Road,  a  number  of  teak  wood 
baskets  for  Orchids  and  similar  plants. 

FRUIT. 

The  competition  was  not  remarkably  keen,  but  in  the  principal 
classes  the  exhibits  were  of  good  quality  and  close  in  merit. 

BUuh  Grapet. — For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Mow- 
bray, gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Leren  and  Melville.  Fnlmer,  Slough, 
was  a  good  first  with  Black  Prince,  well-coloured  nne  bunches.  Mr. 
P.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tristram,  Fowley,  Liphook,  Hants,  was 
a  close  second  also  with  Black  Prince,  nnely  coloured  ;  Mr.  Johnstone 
being  third  with  Alnwick  Seedling,  tne  bunches  of  moderate  size  but 
the  colour  good.    There  were  three  entries. 

White  Grapet.— "Eight  collections  of  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
were  staeed.  Mr.  Austen,  Ashton  Court,  was  first  with  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, well-ripened  bunches  of  good  size.  Mr.  Miles  was  second  with 
Foster's  Seedling,  even  bunches,  but  rather  green.  Mr.  Johnstone, 
gardener  to  the  Marchioness  of  Camden,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst, 
was  third  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  good  bunches  and  well  coloured. 
Most  of  the  others  were  green. 

For  three  bunches  of  jBIack  Hamburgh  Grapes  Mr.  Louden,  gar- 
dener to  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  was  awarded  the  chief 
Srize,  also  the  Yeitch  Memorial  prize,  for  the  best  three  bunches  of 
hrap«8  in  the  Show.  They  were  large,  well  filled,  the  berries  large, 
and  the  colour  all  that  could  be  desired  at  this  season.  Mr.  Austen 
was  second  with  much  smaller  bunches  but  of  good  colour.  Mr. 
Fyfe,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton  House,  Thames 
Ditton,  was  third.    Seven  collections  were  staged. 

Mehnt, — ^There  were  twelve  entries  in  the  open  class  for  one  fruit. 
Mr.  C.  Herrin,  gardener  to  J.  N.  Hibbert,  Es^.,  Cbalfont  Park, 
Bucks,  was  first  with  Hero  of  Lockinge.  beautifully  ripened  and 
well  netted.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  second  with  Suttons'  Masterpiece, 
also  fully  ripened :  Mr.  Austen  being  third  with  Carters'  Blenheim 
Orange,  well  netted. 

Strawberries, — ^Mr.  Gk>ld8mith,  The  Gktrdena,  HoUanden,  Tonbridge, 
was  first  with  President,  large  and  grandly  ripened  ;  Mr.  Mortimer 
was  second  with  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  also  even^arge,  and  ripe ;  Mr. 
Hickle,  ^rdener  to  W.  Cunard,  Esq.,  Lebanon  House,  Twickenham, 
being  thud  with  Sir  Charles  Napier,  of  sood  quality. 

In  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Cherries  Mr.  Miles  was  first  with  Blade 
Circasdian,  and  Mr.  Hare,  gardener  to  R.  H.  C.  Kevile,  Esq.,  Wil- 
Ungdon  Hall,  Grantham,  second  with  Elton,  both  well  ripened. 

Peachet  and  Nectarines. — Eight  dishes  of  Peaches  were  entered, 
Mr.  Austen  securing  chief  honours  with  Hale's  Early,  of  fine  colour. 
Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart,  HnttonHall,  Yorkshire, 
was  second  with  Bellegarde,  also  fine :  and  Mr.  Nash,  gardener  to 
Dr.  Fuller,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  third  with  Early  Rivers,  large  but 
very  light-coloured. 

Pine  Jpples.'^ln  the  open  class  for  one  fruit  there  were  eight  com- 

Sititors.  Mr.  Coomber,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Rolls,  Esq.,  The  Hendre, 
onmouthshire,  was  first  with  Smooth  Cayenne ;  Mr.  Harris,  gar- 
dener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Vivian,  Singleton,  Swansea,  second ;  and  Mr. 
Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  third. 

VEGETABLES. 

Several  good  collections  of  these  were  staged,  especially  in  the 
open  dass  for  ten  kinds,  four  competitors  entering.  Mr.  J.  Austen. 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Sm^the,  Bart.,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  won  chief 
honours  with  a  beautiful  collection,  well  set  up.  comprising  fine 
Aspangus^oore's  Vegetable  Cream  Marrows,  Hathaway's  Excelsior 
Tomatoes,  Victory  of  Manchester  Cucumbers,  Barly  Nantes  Carrots, 
Leamington  Broccoli,  William  I.  Peas.  Veitch's  Ashleaf  Pototoes, 
White  Naples  Onions,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Beans.  Mr.  Miles,  gar* 
dener  to  Lord  Oarrington,  Wyoombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe,  was  a 
close  second,  his  Stamfordian  Tomatoes,  Queen  Onions,  Asparagus, 
and  Veitch's  Favourite  Cucumbers  being  first-rate.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  was  a 
good  third. 

roflialoet.— Five  dishes  wers  staged  in  this  class,  Mr.  Miles  leading 
with  Stamfordian,  finely  coloured  and  of  good  sise,  bat  not  very 
even.  Mr.  Meads  was  second  with  Carter's  Dedham  Favourite, 
smaller,  but  even  and  of  good  eolour.  Mr.  Austen  was  third  with 
Hathaway's  Excelsior,  small  bnt  even. 


ifessrs.  Bvtton  ^  Sons'  Pmet.— -There  were  nine  entries  in  the  dass 
for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers,  very  even  samples  being  shown.  Mr.  Mor- 
timer was  first  with  Purley  Park  Hero ;  Mr.  Meads,  gardener  to 
Viscount  Harrington,  second  with  Snttons'  Improved  Telegraph  ;  and 
Mr.  Ward  third  with  Tender  and  True. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  if  Co.'s  Prizes.— The  prizes  offered  for  fruits  of 
two  varieties  of  Melons,  Emerald  and  Blenheim  Orange,  were  secured 
by  Messrs.  Ward  :  John  Davis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wolloton,  Blstree, 
Redhill,  Surrey  ;  J.  Austen  ;  and  J.  May,  gardener  to  Capt.  Le  Blanc, 
Northam  House,  Barnet,  all  showing  very  good  fruits  well  ripened. 

Messrs.  Hcoper  <f  Co*s  Prizes.-^For  two  varieties  of  Peas  three 
collections  were  sUged,  Mr.  Ward  being  first  with  American  Wonder 
and  Eariiest  of  All ;  Mr.  Steggles,  gaurdcner  to  A.  W.  Green,  Esq., 
Hadlow,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Fowle,  Dogmers- 
fleld,  Winchfield,  was  third. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The  whole  of  the  available  space  outside  the  Exhibition  marquee 
was  devoted  to  the  implements  and  garden  structures,  and  this  portiom 
of  the  Exhibition  proved  as  attractive  to  many  visitors  as  that  under 
canvas  for  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  ingenious  appliances  for 
fadliuting  garden  labour.  The  brief  time  at  our  disposal  wiU  not 
admit  of  a  full  report  of  all  the  exhibits,  and  when  we  left  the  Show 
the  whole  of  the  awards  had  not  been  announced  ;  some  of  the  chief 
features  can,  however,  be  summarised  in  a  few  words. 

Messrs.  C.  P.  Kinnell  A  Co.,  81 ,  Bankside,  Southwark,  have  a  number 
of  slow-combustion  coil  boilers,  which  are  in  various  sizes,  suitable 
for  heating  small  conservatories  ;  an  open  coil  grate  termed  the 
Princess  Louise  Patent,  which  can  be  heated  from  an  ordinary  fire, 
being  selected  by  the  Judges  in  the  class  for  the  best  mode  of  heating 
a  small  conservatory,  and  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Warhurst,  Highgate  Road,  N.W.,  has  a  large  exhibit  of 
boilers,  twenty  different  forms  being  represented,  including  Ben  s, 
the  Monarch,  the  Imperial,  Climax,  Crucirorm.  Allerton  Prioiy,  and 
Gold  Medal,  all  well-known  boilers  of  proved  merit.  A  new  small 
saddle  termed  the  London,  suitable  for  building  in  the  ends  of  ^peen- 
houses,  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  in  the  class  above  mentioned. 
The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  economical,  and  the 
part  does  not  get  overheated.  Garden  seats,  houses,  frames,  and  a 
variety  of  usenil  articles  were  also  included  in  this  stand,  and  were 
adjudged  a  bronze  medal  in  the  class  devoted  to  them.  The  seafci 
are  particularly  strong  and  elegant  in  design. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London, 
B.C.,  exhibit  a  number  of  tubular  and  saddle  boilers,  and  were 
awarded  the  silver  medal  in  the  class  for  boilers  to  heat  600  feet  of 
4-inch  piping  with  or  without  brickwork.  A  dO-inch  cast-iron  boiler 
with  side  fines  was  the  favourite ;  and  the  powerful  horizontal  boiler, 
which  is  capable  of  heating  8000  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  was  especially 
noteworthy.  A  special  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  for  a  patent 
H- valve,  with  one  valve  for  two  pipes,  which  avoids  the  multiplica- 
tion of  valves  that  often  prove  a  great  annoyance.  A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  this  firm  for  the  general  excellence  of  their  collection. 
Messrs.  W.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Darlington,  contribute  an  extensive 
assortment  of  valves,  piphig,  light  frames,  houses,  Ac  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  an  improved  throttle  valve,  which 
can  be  easily^  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned,  a  cap  being  secured  by 
screws.  It  is  quite  water-tight,  and  moreover  cheap.  A  bronze 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  a  light  frame,  in  which  the  lights 
are  swung  on  pivots  about  2  inches  from  the  top,  so  that  in  devating 
the  light  the  upper  portion  does  not  descend  low  in  the  frame  or 
disturb  the  plants  beneath.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  also 
awarded  for  a  well-built  house  with  an  ingenious  system  of  lever 
ventilatioa,  which  takes  the  form  of  narrow  sashes  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  Uie  roof.  Samples  of  the  Parisian  blinds 
are  noteworthy,  their  great  merit  being  durability  and  lightness. 

Messrs.  Foster  A  Pearson,  Beeston,  Notts,  have  an  IntenstiBg 
exhibit,  including  examples  of  various  mtems  of  ventilation,  green- 
houses, frames,  and  valves.  Two  silver  Banksian  medals  were 
securea  by  this  firm,  one  for  strong  bnt  light  frames  with  cap  venti- 
lation by  means  of  a  lever,  and  the  other  for  a  grreenhouae  in  which 
the  top  ventilation  beins  regulated  by  a  screw,  and  the  side 
ventilators  by  a  lever — bow  extiemely  easy  and  effident.  A  bronsa 
medal  was  awarded  for  a  useful  valve,  very  similar  in  construction 
to  that  which  secured  the  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  di  S.  Deards,  Harlow,  show  several  houses  and  miscel- 
laneous appliances,  the  former  displaying  various  systems  of  glazing. 
A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  Dry  Victoria  system, 
in  which  the  glass  is  placed  in  zinc  or  copper  grooves,  a  metal  cap 
being  screwed  over  tne  bars  thoroughly  securing  the  glass  and  pre- 
ventmg  the  admission  of  rain  or  the  escape  of  heat ;  it  is  also  easilj 
removM  in  the  event  of  the  glass  being  broken. 

Mr.  J.  Matthews,  Weston-super-Mare,  has  a  fine  collection  of  orna- 
mental pottery,  garden  statuanr,  edging  tiles,  dec,  securing  the  silver 
medal  in  that  class.  Messrs.  F.  Rosher  A  Co.,  King's  Road,  ChelMa, 
also  have  an  extensive  assortment  of  tasteful  edging  tiles,  for  which 
the  bronze  medal  was  awarded,  together  with  a  silver  medal  for 
decorations  for  conservatories,  ornamental  flooring  and  flower  stands. 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Thomas  A  Co.,  862,  Edgware  Road,  exhibit  a  fine 
collection  of  Rose  temples,  arboun,  plant  stands,  arches,  Ae^  in 
wirework,  many  being  extremely  beantifnl,  and  well  meifting  the 
silver  medal  awarded  for  them.    A  novd  galvanised  iron  aorapar. 
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flat,  with  cross  pieces  of  tziangular  stoat  bars,  is  worth  notice,  and  is, 
no  doubt,  useful. 

Messrs.  J.  Warner  k  Sons,  Cripplegate,  have  an  imposing  collection 
of  garden  engines,  pumps,  STnnges,  fonntains,  water  barrows,  and 
other  articles,  all  well  execnted.  and  meriting  the  silver  medal  awarded 
for  them  in  that  class.  Mr.  G-.  Knowles,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C., 
were  adjudged  the  bronze  medal  in  the  same  class  for  a  smaller  bat 
meritorious  collection. 

Mr.  J.  Deverill,  High  Street,  Slough,  has  samples  of  his  patent 
irrigators,  a  very  ingenious  and  useful  conlrivance  for  waterms 
lawns.  It  consists  of  pipes  of  various  lengths,  elevated  on  a  wheel 
carriage,  and  furnished  with  jet  and  spray  roses.  It  can  be  readily 
moved  about,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  watering.  A  special 
certificate  was  awarded  for  it. 

Messrs.  Lloyd,  Lawrence,  A  Co.,  84,  "Worship  Street,  E.C.,  show 
their  Pennsylvania  lawn  mowers  and  boxes,  and  were  awarded  the 
silver  medal  in  the  class  for  hand  mowers.  The  machines  are  con- 
structed of  various  sizes,  to  cut  from  10  to  18  inches  in  width,  and  can 
be  fitted  with  box  or  Jiot  as  desired. 

Other  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Follows  &.  Bates,  Dutton  Street, 
Manchester,  who  have  samples  of  several  good  lawn  mowers,  the 
Manchester,  Anglo-American,  and  Climax  being  prominently  notice- 
able. Messrs.  jBdgcumbe  Rendle,  Victoria  Street,  have  several 
houses  and  frames,  showing  their  system  of  glazing  without  putty. 
Mr.  B.  Edgington,  2,  Duke  Street,  London  Bridge,  has  a  large  number 
of  tents,  marquees,  shading  materials,  Ac,  obtaining  the  silver  medal, 
the  bronze  medal  in  the  same  class  being  Secnred  by  Messrs.  Unite, 
291  &  298,  Edgware  Boad,  W.,  who  have  a  large  collection  of  table- 
blinds,  netting,  cordage,  «&c.,  and  excellent  examples  of  lawn  tennis 
apparatus,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  adjudged.  Messrs.  T.  Green 
and  Son,  Surrey  Works,  Blackfriars  Koad,  have  a  number  of  their 
useful  lawn  edgers,  garden  rollers,  lawn  tennis  markers,  <&c.  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Redhill,  snows  some  of  his  spray-diff users.  The  Pall 
Mall  Lawn  Edger  Company,  15,  Pall  Mall,  exhibit  specimens  of  their 
patent  lawn  eagers,  very  useful  and  easily  worked  machines.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Jenkins,  Kimberworth,  Botherham,  has  a  variety  of  articles, 
comprising  boilers  and  pipes.  Messrs.  Deane  &  Co.,  46,  King  William 
Street,  E.O.,  show  garden  seats  and  tables  of  various  designs.  Mr. 
H.  Lovegrove,  Slough,  has  a  number  of  ornamental  rustic  summer 
houses  and  garden  seats ;  and  Mr.  G.  Knowles,  72,  Finsbury  Pavement, 
E.C^  has  a  stand  of  garden  engines  and  syringes. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  Implement  Show  will  be 
continued  until  June  21st,  so  that  visitors  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  exhibits. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  work  of  the  Committees  was  not  very  onerous,  and  was  of 
short  duration. 

Fruit  Committee.— Harry  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  were  present  >— Messrs.  W.  Paul,  J.  Willard,  Thomas 
Laxton,  G.  Goldsmith,  S.  Lyon,  A.  Howcroft,  Charles  Silverlock, 
John  Lee,  George  Bnnyard,  Phillip  Crowley,  Henry  Webb,  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  J.  Burnett,  and  J.  Woodbridge. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Ward,  Longford  Castle 
Gardens,  Salisbury,  for  fine  samples  of  Victoria  Bhubarb ;  and  for  a 
dish  of  fruits  of  Citrus  medica  from  the  same  garden  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded.  This  is  a  large-fruited  Citron,  pale 
yellow,  somewhat  like  a  large  Lemon,  fully  6  inches  in  diameter. 
A  Melon  was  sent  called  Longford  Castle  Hybrid,  but  was  passed, 
as  was  also  one  from  Mr.  Coysh,  Newbold  Bevel,  Bugby.  Mr. 
Mortimer,  gardener  to  Major  Storer,  Purley  Park,  Beading,  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  fruits  of  Purley  Park  Hero 
Cucumber,  which  the  Committee  considered  to  be  a  good  stock  of 
Telegraph. 

Floral  Cohmittkb.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq^  in  the  chair.  The 
following  were  present :— Messrs.  G.  Duffield.  J.  James,  John  Bominy, 
H.  Ballantine,  John  Wills,  Harry  Turner,  James  M'Intosh,  James 
Cutbush,  W.  Bealby,  H.  Bennett,  Bev.  G.  Henslow,  W.  B.  Kellock, 
John  Eraser,  John  Laing,  H.  Bidley,  and  H.  Ebbage.  A  number  of 
new  plants  were  exhibited  before  the  Floral  Committee,  and  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  for  several  of  the  most  distinct. 
Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  had  some  very  interesting 
plants,  which  were  referred  to  the  Scientific  Committee,  and  others 
were  certificated.  The  purple  Epidendrum  Frederici-Gulielmi,  the 
rosy  variety  Maxillaria  Harrisons  rosea,  and  the  small  Bnlbophyllum 
peittagloflsum,  with  peculiar  brownish  yellow  flowers,  were  especially 
notable.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Heath  and 
Soi\  of  Cheltenham  for  plants  of  Cattleya  speciosissima,  with  mauve 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  rich  crimson  lip  ;  and  a  roee-tinted  variety 
of  Odontoglossnm  Alezandraa.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
G.  F.  Wibon,  Esq.,  for  a  grand  plant  of  Utricularia  montana  with 
about  twenty  spikes  of  flowers,  and  for  flowers  of  Odontoglossnm 
Alexandras  and  other  Orchids. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
H.  M.  PoUett,  Esq.,  Femside,  Bickley,  for  a  handsome  plant  of  Odon- 
toglossnm Halli  magnificnm,  the  floweis  being  large  and  richly 
coloured.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Back- 
house &  Son,  York,  for  a  well-grown  specimen  of  Azalea  rosseflora, 
2}  feet  in  diameter  and  beautifully  flowered.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  H.  J.  Elwes^  Esq.,  Preston,  Cirencester,  for  a  collection 
of  Polygonatnms,  comprising  nine  forms — P.  officinale,  P.  latifolium, 


P.  giganteum,  P.  bracteatum,  P.  punctatum,  P.  verticillatum,  P.  japo- 
nicum,  and  P.  muUiflorum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Carter  k  Co.  for  boxes  of  Mimulus  Queen's  Prize  and  Buby,  both 
beautiful  varieties,  with  large  heavily  blotched  flowers.  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Sander  k  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  a  box  of  Odontoglossnm  blooms, 
chiefly  forms  of  0.  crispum,  O.  Buckerianum,  and  0.  Andersonianum. 
Messrs.  Jackson  k  Son  sent  plants  of  a  decorative  Pelargonium,  well 
flowered,  Alfred  Snell,  a  bright  salmon  scarlet  variety.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  k  Co.  had  some  new  Tuberous  Begonias  and  a  box  of  fine 
Niphetos  Boses. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  : — 

Azalea  Dr  ffermann  Wiegel  (Turner). — A  beautiful  variety,  with 
large  double  rich  flowers,  rosy  scarlet  in  colour,  and  very  freely 
produced. 

Carnation  Field  Marshal  (Turner). — One  of  the  tree  section,  with 
full  dark  scarlet  flowers  of  good  form. 

PAihdeJphus  mexicanus  (Walker). — ^A  charming  specimen  of  Mock 
Orange,  with  large  rounded  flowers,  white,  and  exceedingly  fragrant. 

Begonia  Prince  of  Wales  (Laing). — ^A  double  form  of  Tuberous 
Begonia,  the  flowers  very  full,  and  intensely  dark  scarlet. 

Begonia  Dr.  Dvke  (Laing). — Also  double  like  the  preceding,  but  of 
a  lighter  brighter  scarlet  hue.    Yerj  effective. 

Cattleya  nohilior  (Linden). — A  handsome  variety,  the  flowers  of 
great  size ;  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  bright  rosy  crimson. 

Iberis  gibrattarica  kybrida  (Dean). — One  of  the  finest  of  the  Candy- 
tufts, the  heads  of  white  and  purple-tinted  fiowers  large.  Habit 
dwarf. 

Dendrobium  Dearei  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — ^A  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  D^ndrobe,  the  flowers  pure  white,  in  racemes  of  six  to  eight. 
The  plant  shown  had  three  racemes  near  the  apex  of  the  growths. 

Scientific  Committee.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  chair. 

Tulips. — ^Mr.  Loder  exhibited  a  number  of  fine  flowers  of  doubtful 
nomenclature.  They  were  referred  to  Mr.  Baker  for  identifloation. 
He  also  exhibited  the  following  plants  : — Polemoninm  Bichardsoni 
— the  true  species  is  small,  tufted,  and  a  native  of  Arctic  climes, 
but  the  present  form  has  rather  different  foliage,  is  much  larger, 
and  with  finer  blossoms ;  Banunculus  glacialis  n*om  the  EngadmOi 
and  cultivated  by  him :  Astragalus  adsurgens ;  and  a  Violet  ftrom 
America,  perhaps  V.  pedata,  the  great  majority  of  the  seedlings  of 
which  are  pure  white. 

Ixiolirion. — Mr.  Elwes  observed  with  reference  to  the  Ixiolirions 
described  at  the  last  meeting,  that  Boissier  maintained  that  I.  mon- 
tanum  was  not  the  same  as  tartaricum  ;  that  the  true  Lede- 
bouriannm  has  reddish  flowers,  was  not  a  good  botanical  species, 
but  horticulturally  was  very  distinct.  He  thought  that  there  were, 
however,  three  distinct  species. 

P,  Nordmanniana  Attached  by  Coccus. — Mr.  Maclachlan  alluded  to 
the  specimen  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Noble,  and  commented 
on  the  supposed  winded  form  received  from  Mr.  Noble.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  dipterous  insect,  unconnected  with  the  injurious  one. 

Coccus  on  Orange. — He  had  transmitted  the  specimens  to  M.  Signorl 
of  Paris,  received  from  the  Bahamas,  who  pronounced  the  Coccus 
to  be  a  species  of  Biaspis,  possibly  new  to  science.  The  branches, 
covered  with  white  scale,  were  attacked  by  the  male,  while  the 
female  made  a  blackish  cocoon.  Paraffin  and  milk  as  an  emulsion 
was  suggested  as  a  remedy. 

Polygonatum  sp. — ^Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  P.  multiflomm  var.  brac- 
teatum, Kunth,  which  he  thought  resembled  an  American  form  ;  P. 
officinale,  which  he  considered  like  P.  japonicum,  the  stem  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  angnlarity ;  and  a  pubescent  form,  possibly  P. 
latifolium,  as  well  as  a  Himalayan  species,  possibly  P.  punctatum, 
which  he  thought  resembled  oppositifolium  ;  but  he  observed  that 
P.  oppositifolium  is  epiphytal  in  the  Himalayas,  though  possibly  in 
the  western  and  drier  parts  it  may  be  terrestrial  and  change  its 
character.  He  also  showed  a  specimen  of  Streptopus  rosens,  wrongly 
called  Disparum  sinense  and  Uvnlaria  sinense. 

Xiphion  Fontaneni  (?). — Mr.  Elwes  showed  a  blossom  of  this  species, 
whicn  was  distinct  nom  X.  tingitanum.  It  is  a  very  shy-flowering 
species  unless  the  offshoots  are  removed  and  the  bulb  well  nourished. 
Lastlv,  he  exhibited  a  spike  of  Omithogalum  lacetnm,  as  he  thought 
it  to  be,  a  hardy  plant  with  broad  leaves  and  a  flower  stem  4  feet 
high.    The  above  were  referred  to  Kew. 

Hybrid  between  Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry. — Dr.  Masters  showed 
sprays  of  this  hybrid,  the  female  parent  being  the  Black  Currant,  but 
the  male  is  the  Gooseberry.  The  anthers  were  perfect,  but  the  pollen 
abortive.    It  was  received  from  Mr.  Calverwell  of  Thorpe  Perrow. 

Peach  Leaves  Diseated.-^'Ke  showed  Peach  leaves  with  the  well- 
known  jm]kj  appearance,  dneto  the  separation  of  the  epidermis  from 
the  underlymg  tissue.  Many  Plum  orchards  are  being  destroyed  in 
Kent  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  probably  due  to  innutrition  of  the 
roots.  Portu^l  Laurels  suffer  much  in  the  same  way  on  gravelly 
soil  about  Ealing  and  Isleworth. 

Abies.— "ELe  brought  sprays  to  show  the  different  way  in  which  the 
buds  develope.  In  some  years  the  terminal  bud  shoots  flrst.  in  others 
it  is  the  lateral  which  put  out  their  leaves  before  the  others.  No 
law  apparently  exists  which  regulates  the  order.  Sir  J.  Hooker 
said  he  had  often  observed  a  similar  thing  in  Terminalias  in  the 
Himalayas. 

Araucaria  iSen?.— Mr.  Maclachlan  asked  if  English  seed  proved 
fertile.  It  was  generally  thought  that  seedlings  from  cones  produced 
in  this  country  were  not  so  haray  as  native  ones. 
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pIsDti  anpposed  to  b«  kllied  to  JonoU.    The  p>i«nt  ptanla  were 
not  Bene,  hanoe  farther  mtomation  ta  to  thrir  origio  wui  deiimble. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Late  Peu  ibonld  be  Mint  dnring  the  laat  dajn  of  SUj  or 
Milj  in  Jnne.  Ai  a  rate  the  l&teat  crops  are  not  lown  eutj 
enongh  to  pod  well  before  the  cold  nighta  o(  October  let  in,  tmd 
thie  ia  the  re&son  whj  there  are  Wi  many  fallnree  wilh  Ute  Feu. 
In  Jalj,  Angust,  and  throughout  tbe  hotteat  of  the  smnoiei  Ihe 
pods  form  and  fill  qaicklr,  and  ue  looit  over  or  too  old  for  nse  ;  but 
this  It  not  the  case  furlher  on  when  the  weather  becomai  uolder, 
and  late  in  Beptember  and  dnriog  October  we  bare  had  Ihe  poda 
hang  in  good  condition  for  a  (ortuigbt  or  more.  The  gronna  for 
late  Peas  ehould  be  deeply  dag,  well  maQored,  and  be  open  and 
expoaed  to  the  ann.  The  rowi  of  Ne  Pln>  Ultra,  which  ia  one  o( 
the  best^  shoold  not  be  closer  tban  12  feet  apart.  It  ia  bad 
practice  to  crowd  rows  of  Peas  together  at  an;  season,  bat  it  is 
especial);  rniaous  to  the  late  crops. 

Sow  more  Tomipg,  Spinach,  Radish,  Lettuce,  and  a  tmsll  patch 
of  Bndive  where  Uiis  is  Talood  in  autnmn.  Chicorj  or  Whloef 
should  also  be  lowa  to  snpply  roots  for  forcing  in  winter.  Either 
of  them  may  be  grown  well  in  any  soil  which  will  init  Carrots  or 
Beetroot.  Thera  are  no  more  nsefnl  aalad  plants  in  winter,  and 
a  imall  patch  of  the  roots  shonld  be  grown  by  all, 

Many  crops  require  earthing  np  now  ;  we  always  prefer  tiie  fork 
to  tbe  hoe  tor  tbis  work.  Early  Potatoes  shoald  be  earthed  when 
the  sterna  are  about  6  inches  high.  Green  tnber*  can  only  be 
BToided  throngb  this  process.  Peas  are  growing  rapidly,  and  soon 
after  they  are  throngh  the  gronnd  they  require  earthing  and  then 
staking.  Where  stakes  a»  scarce  use  the  twigs  of  old  brooms  or 
anything  to  sapport  thorn  until  the  early  Pesa  have  been  cleared 
from  the  gronnd.  when  Ifae  stakes  now  being  used  for  them  will 
oome  in  for  the  later  rows. 

Spring-iown  Spinach  is  one  of  the  8r«t  crops  to  come  off  tie 
soil,  and  as  soon  as  thia  is  over  clear  the  gtonnd,  hoe  and  rake  Ihe 
anrfacB,  and  plant  it  with  Lettnce.  Many  apring-«>wn  plants, 
snch  as  Cabbages,  Canlifiowera,  and  Bnusela  Spronts,  are  now  a 
large  siie  in  the  seed  beds,  and  the  largest  ol  them  shonld  be  pot 
ost  into  their  bearing  tjoarters  at  once.  We  plant  some  between 
rows  of  e*r]y  Potatoes,  and  find  this  both  good  and  profitable 
practice.^  As  spring  Cabbages  are  cnt  do  not  take  too  many  of  the 
leaTes  with  them,  bnt  allow  aa  mnch  of  the  stent  to  remain  as 
possible  for  ptodncing  small  heads  in  early  sutamn. 

Attention  most  be  given  to  thinning  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  other 
crops  which  are  crowded.    The  thinnings  o(  many  may  be  trans- 

Slanted  elsewhere  if  needed  in  showery  weather,  bnt  when  thia 
oca  not  occur  plant  and  water  once  afterwards.  Do  not  thin 
Early  Horn  Carrots  to  any  great  extent  until  they  are  large 
enough  for  ose,  then  they  ihonld  be  thinned  ont  as  they  are 
wanted. 

Potato  fnunea  are  fast  being  cleared,  and  they  are  aa  quickly 
occupied  with  Vegetable  Harrows  and  ridge  Cuenmbeis,  boUi  of 
which  are  benefited  by  the  shelter  of  a  frame,  Tomatoea  under 
glasa  reqaipB  going  over  almost  every  other  day  to  slop  and  thin 
the  thoota.  Those  which  hare  been  grown  is  pots  for  planting 
in  the  open  air  may  be  pot  onl  now.  Against  a  aonth  sunny 
wall  is  the  only  position  where  they  will  really  succeed.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  is  not  often  good  enough  tor  them,  and  a  small  moond 
of  loam  and  manure  should  be  prorided  for  each  plant.  They 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  without  breaking  the  roots,  and 
the  shoots  tacked  to  the  wall  from  the  first.    There  ia  no  plant 


better  way  of  lecnring  early -fniiting  plants  tban  by  ruslng  from 
iMd. 

FEIJIT  POaCING. 
f7jj», — In  Older  to  giio  the  frnit  every  assistance  growtha  that 
reqnu«  any  regnlation  should  be  attended  to  just  before  tbe  frnit 
oomoMnoea  colouring,  atopfung  all  growths  which  re^nln  it, 
«xc«pt  tbe  terminal  aboot«,  which  should  ran  to  tha  limit  of  tbe 
•pace  allotted  to  tbem.  The  laterala,  which  wiU  now  need  attra- 
uon  in  thia  way,  will  be  oonflnad  to  subsequent  growths  proceed- 


ing from  laterals  which  have  prerionsly  been  pinched,  and  maoj 
of  which  bare  fruit  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  growth.  These 
shoald  be  nipped  oS  at  Ihe  second  or  third  leaf  from  tbe  laat 
break,  continume  Uiis  procedure  as  it  becomw  necessary  throngfa- 
ont  the  seaaoo.  No  trait  grown  under  glass  ia  so  much  Improred 
in  quality  by  ■  proper  course  of  treatment  during  tbe  ripoiiag 

firooess  ai  the  Fig.  The  borders  having  been  properly  waterad  aa 
ndicated  in  former  calendars  will  contain  sufBcient  moirture  to 
dispense  with  forUiar  applications  ot  water  nntdl  the  first  crop 
of  frait  has  ripened,  yet  the  matching  material  must  not  be 
suffered  to  liecame  dry,  but  be  kept  moist  by  damping  when 
necessary  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.    To  Insnre  a  lurenlation  o( 


warm  dry  air  In  the  ^ose  by  keeping  the  top  ventilators  open 

-  '  ■■' '  tii^  medium  will  require  to  be  kept 

atnre  should  be  d    ' 


a  little  constantly,  the  bsatii^ 

regularly  warm.     The  minii 

■  6B°,and  8fi' or  90° 


ipeiatnre  should 

__     _     ifmnm  from  sun  beat,  with 

ventilation  top  and  botlon.      Sprinkling  and  syringing  should 


moM  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  than  the  Tomato,  and  where      ■     « 
stock  is  deficient  plants  may  be  had  much  quicker  from  cuttings      *''  B*""'''' 
than  seed.    The  same  may  lie  said  of  Cucumbers,  as  both  root 
freely  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  bottom  heat.    Three  weeki 


be  disoontioiied  antil  the  crop  of  frait  S  gathered,  t 
syringing  for  assisting  the  second  crop.  In  later  houses  syringe 
the  trees  twice  a  day  copiontiy  to  keep  the  atmosphere  mmtt  and 
red  spider  down. 

Peacha  and  jVn-tariae*.— When  the  fruit  is  cleared  of  the  very 
early  varieties  in  the  earlieat  forced  house  all  the  wood  that  baa 
borae  fruit  this  season,  and  not  being  needed  for  the  extenaloo  of 
tbe  tree*,  should  be  cut  out  or  to  the  shoot  trained  in  from  its 
base  to  form  the  bearing  wood  for  another  season.  Syringe  twioa 
a  day,  bnt  snfflcientlj  early  in  the  afternoon  to  lUlow  of  tha 
trees  becoming  dry  before  nightfall.  If  the  trees  are  crowded 
wilh  wood  thin  it  welt  out.  It  is  no  ate  expecting  Sne  frait 
when  tbe  shoots  are  crowded  in  the  season  preceding  fruiting,  as 
they  will  not  ripen  or  plump  the  buds  so  as  to  intare  a  good  set 
and  proper  development  ol  the  fruit  The  shoots  sbonld  not  be 
closer  together  than  a  foot,  better  IE  to  18  inches  apart,  and  they 
should  be  disposed  that  distance  opin  the  main  branches.  Ex- 
cepting the  space  be  occupied,  the  shoots  need  not  be  stopped,  as 
loned  trees  will  ripen  the  wood  and  perfect  the  bods  to  Qi» 
extremity  of  growth  of  several  feet  length.  The  inside  b(«dera 
must  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  weakly  trees  with  liquid 
mannre,  so  at  to  enable  them  to  develope  tkie  buds  for  next  year's 
crop.  A  temperature  of  60°  to  66°  should  be  maintained  by  srti* 
ficial  means,  and  full  air  admitted  over  75°.  The  trees  In  tbe 
house  started  early  in  the  year  are  taking  their  last  swelling,  and 
should  hare  copious  waterings  at  the  roots  and  a  moist  genial 
atmospliere  to  miare  the  frait  swelling  to  a  good  sice.    Maintain 


and  any  frait  not  favonrablj  disposed  for  receiving  light  should 
be  raised  to  the  light  by  laths  across  tbe  wires  of  the  ticllia,  so 
that  the  apex  of  the  frait  may  face  tbe  light.  Diseontinaa 
syringing  wtien  tbe  frnit  oommencea  ripening,  bnt  maintain  a 
good  moisture  in  the  bonse  by  damping  av^l^e  sutCaoes  two  or 
thre«  times  a  day,  increasing  the  ventil^on  aa  the  frait  ^proachea 
ripening.  Tie  and  regulate  the  growths,  and  if  ihere  be  any  red 
spider  promptly  wash  the  trees  with  an  insecticide,  washing  a  tew 
times  aftervrards  with  clear  soft  water  to  dean  the  (rait  ot  any 
sediment.  Begulate  the  growtlis  in  succession  houses,  and  be 
careful  not  to  ^ow  more  ^oots  to  remain  than  is  necoaary  for 
fomisliing  the  trees.  Overerowding  the  growth  and  overcropping 
is  the  greatest  evil  in  frait  culture.  Thin  the  fruit,  leaving  on 
healthy  trees  a  fruit  to  every  square  toot  of  surfaoe  covered  by 
the  trees.  Mulch  internal  borders  with  short  manure,  watering 
oopiousiy.  Begulate  and  tie-in  the  shoots  aa  they  advance,  stop- 
ping shoots  retained  to  attract  tbe  sap  to  ttie  fruit  at  a  (aw  joints 


Castle  Cucumber,  as  they  had  been  bearing  a  long  time  and  .,^,u 
not  BO  traittul  as  yoanger  plants,  but,  Uia  variety  being  good  and 
true,  we  shall  keep  it  in  hand  from  cuttings.  liitve  we  took 
off  and  inserted  at  the  time  we  name  have  now  plenty  of  roots, 
and  there  are  some  small  frait*  formed  on  them  too,  although  tbe 
plants  are  only  in  3-inch  pota,  which  provea  tliia  to  be  a  much 


A  first  inatanoe,  and  afterward 

PLANT  HOUSES, 
these  plants,  aa   well   i 


.Jfofeiu.— Bepotting  these  plants,  aa  well  aa  Beatbs  and 
Epacrises,  should  now  be  brought  to  a  close  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, in  fact  all  the  late  batches  should  be  attended  to  as  tbty 
cease  Qowering.  The  former,  after  they  are  potted,  must  have 
even  encouragement  as  regards  warmth,  ahade,  and  moistore 
until  their  growth  is  completed.  No  better  place  can  be  aSbrded 
them  than  fiuit  bonses,  bnt  failing  thia  the  boose  in  which  they 


i 
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Are  grown  should  be  kept  closed  for  a  time,  and  closed  earlj  in 
the  afternoon  while  the  son  is  upon  it,  which  will  reduce  fire 
beat  to  a  minimum.  Early-flowering  Heaths,  such  as  B.  hyemalis, 
E.  melanthera,  and  others,  should  now  be  growing  freely,  and  more 
air  must  be  given  them  from  this  time.  The  roots  of  E.  Wil- 
moreana  will  now  be  active,  and  repotting  where  necessary  must 
not  be  delayed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Epacrises  that  flowered 
late ;  in  fact  all  that  have  fairly  commenced  growth  should  be 
repotted  if  they  require  it.  Those  that  are  growing  freely  must 
have  sufficient  air  to  prevent  them  growing  weakly.  Directions 
given  about  the  potting  and  treatment  afterwards  is  applicable  at 
the  present  time.  Do  not  overshade  these  plants,  and  the  material 
used  must  be  as  light  as  possible,  or  satisfactory  resnlts  will  not 
follow. 

Zonal  Pelargoniumi, — Encourage  all  plants  that  have  been 
flowering  in  the  conservatory  for  some  time,  in  fact  all  that  have 
their  pots  full  of  root^,  whether  wanted  for  decoration  or  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers.  Daring  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  light 
shaae  will  be  found  beneficial ;  the  single  forms  will  not  only 
last  longer,  but  retain  a  brighter  colour.  Do  not  overshade,  or 
the  plants  will  draw  up  weakly  and  not  bloom  satisfactorily. 
Successional  batches  that  were  potted  some  time  ago  can  now  be 
allowed  to  come  into  bloom  to  replace  any  that  have  become  tall 
and  unsightly.  Grow  all  successional  plants  in  fuU  sunshine, 
and  when  favourable  ventilate  freely  to  keep  them  sturdy.  Pinch 
the  shoots  of  any  plants  not  wanted  to  flower,  and  allow  others  to 
bloom  as  occasion  may  require.  Those  rooted  some  time  ago  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  should  now  be  placed  in  4-inch 
pots  and  have  the  points  of  the  young  plants  taken  out  to  make 
them  branch  freely.  Keep  these  growing,  and  ventilate  freely  to 
render  them  sturdy  after  they  have  commenced  rooting  in.  the 
new  compost. 

The  earliest  of  the  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  will  now  be  in 
flower  and  will  require  feeding  liberally.  The  shoots  of  later 
plants  must  now  be  allowed  to  extend  and  come  into  flower  as 
wanted.  Plants  that  were  rooted  some  time  ago  must  now  have 
4  or  5-inch  pots,  and  if  not  already  stopped  must  be  without 
delay.  These  will  make  acceptable  plants,  but  must  not  be 
stopped  too  late  or  they  will  not  flower  well. 


-» -^ --^i:  ca  ca  n  a  n  ca  EB  a  can  ca  a  ca  CB  ca  a  ca  ca  EB  n  ca  a  a  in^u  n  n  VY' 


BEE-KEEPER. 


MOVING  BEES-SUBSTITUTE  FOB  POLLEN. 

I  HAVB  been  remodelling  my  apiary  of  late,  and  have  added 
something  to  my  limited  stock  of  experience.  The  grounds 
occupied  by  my  apiary  becoming  crowded  and  unsatisfactory,  I 
selected  a  new  site,  and  proceeded  to  erect  suitable  buildings  on 
it  My  bees  were  moved  to  their  new  location  on  the  first  few 
days  in  March.  The  distance  of  the  move  was  about  240  feet, 
and  the  hives  were  closed  at  the  entrances,  and  borne  gently  be- 
tween two  men.  The  days  being  cool,  many  of  the  colonies  did 
not  seem  to  arouse  sufficiently  to  realise  that  they  were  being 
moved  from  their  old  home. 

I  now  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan  of  mine — 
▼iz.,  get  under  my  control,  if  possible,  all  the  native  and  mixed 
bees  within  dangerous  proximity  to  my  ''breeding  field."  I  called 
on  every  person  who  owned  a  single  colony  wiwin  a  reasonable 
distance  of  my  location,  and  by  accepting  their  terms,  if  I  could 
not  get  my  own,  I  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  every  one  of 
them  but  two,  and  they  will  be  Italianised.  There  were  twenty- 
five  in  all,  and  I  now  have  them  sitting  as  a  sort  of  "  suburb  *'  to 
''  Sweet  City."  A  few  of  them  are  in  Langstroth  and  American 
hives,  and  the  rest  of  them — ^well,  it  wonld  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  describe  the  utter  sqnalidity  of  their  yillainons-looking  habita- 
tions. For  the  present  I  have  dnbbed  this  part  of  the  apiary  with 
the  title  of  "  Old  Africa.'*  Their  fighting  qualities  are  good,  and 
would  '*  convert "  a  field  full  of  adrocates  of  black  and  degenerate 
hybrid  bees.  They  will  undergo  a  great  change,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  season  will  admit  of  it.  Having  moTeid  my  fifty  colonies 
so  short  a  distance,  and  gathered  up  all  the  bees  near  me,  of 
course  I  felt  some  anxiety  as  to  the  results  when  the  first  warm 
day  should  come.  The  9th  of  March  brought  with  it  nice  warm 
weather,  and  the  bees  were  on  the  wing  all  day.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  induce  the  bees  to  "  mark  "  their  new  location, 
and  with  good  effect ;  for,  although  a  great  many  returned  to  their 
old  location,  and  gathered  in  knots  on  the  fence  and  about  the 
trees  near  where  the  hives  had  formerly  been,  they  were  all  able 
to  return  to  the  newly-marked  location,  and  there  was  no  per- 


ceptible loss  of  bees.  The  bees  which  were  gathered  from  the 
country,  even  those  colonies  that  were  moved  not  more  than  a 
quarter  or  half  mile,  adhered  to  the  new  location  without  ex- 
ception, so  far  as  I  could  see  or  learn. 

A  modem  apiary,  with  its  buildings  properly  equipped  with  all 
the  appliances  necessary  to  a  first-class  apiary,  and  with  a  well- 
ordeied  queen-rearing  department  attached  to  it,  is  a  wonderful 
curiosity  to  our  fanners  and  business  men,  and  with  the  many 
amusing  questions  with  which  I  am  plied,  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
these  people  do  not  entertain  some  suspicions  that  I  am  getting 
"  cranicy  *'  on  the  bee  question.  I,  in  turn,  reap  some  amusement 
from  their  benighted  curiosity.  Mr.  James  Bohannon,  an  old  bee 
man,  who  is  my  assistant  in  the  apiary  this  summer,  and  myself, 
have  no  little  merriment  over  the  ludicrous  questions  which  we 
manage  to  answer  pleasantly  every  day. 

I  have  noticed  this  spring  that  our  bees  have  sought  with  more 
than  usual  diligence  for  a  substitute  for  pollen,  and  I  have  found, 
to  me  at  least,  a  new  and  very  superior  substitute  for  that  essential 
article  to  brood-rearing.  Our  stock  breeders  feed  to  their  cattle, 
especially  to  milch  cows  at  calving  time,  "  oilcake  meal.'*  While 
feeding  some  of  this  glutinous  meal  to  my  milch  cow,  I  noticed 
that  the  bees  had  pas^  the  several  boxes  of  unbolted  wheat  and 
rye  flour,  and  were  swarming  in  the  trough  where  this  oilcake 
meal  had  been  fed.  I  at  once  took  the  hint,  and  mixed  some  of 
this  meal  with  the  unbolted  flour  in  one  of  the  several  boxes 
which  were  being  visited  by  the  bees,  and  in  a  short  time  this  box 
swarmed  with  a  scrambling  mass  of  workers,  who  loaded  up  and 
bore  away  their  loads  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  After  trying 
it,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  greatest  stimulant,  next  to  natural  pollen, 
to  early  breeding  yet  discovered.  And  I  further  believe,  from  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  oilcake  meal,  it  can  be  given  to  bees 
which  have  suffered  from  long  confinement  and  dysenteric 
troubles,  with  the  best  of  results.  Of  course  I  mean  after  they 
begin  to  fly  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  I  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  trouble  called  "  spring  dwindling  *'  is  caused  by 
long  confinement  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  vital  powers.  Of 
coun«  to  restore  such  bees  to  health  would  lengthen  tneir  days. — 
G.  W.  Dbmabee  (in  The  American  Bee  Journal). 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  k  Co.,  18,  Finsbary  Street,  London,  E.C. 
JUuttrated  List  of  RutHc  Garden  Furniture. 


(TO  COBRESEONDENTS. 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor" 
or  to  *'Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjnstmable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gkirdenine  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  letnzn  reiected  oommunimtions. 

Buddlnsp  Roses  (,An  AprMre  Amatew),-—^^  an  obliged  by  your  letter, 
and  glad  to  learn  yon  bava  found  onr  pages  oBefoL  We  wUl  endeavour  to  supply 
all  tbe  Information  yon  ask,  and,  In  time  to  be  of  8ervioe»  will  pablisb  an  article 
that  we  hope  will  make  the  snbject  ae  dear  afi  yon  deetee. 

Doable  Polyanthus  (,A,  H.').—'Wb  are  obliged  by  the  plant.  The  variety 
is  better  than  the  other  yon  tent,  and  is  of  decorative  vmlao ;  still  we  fear  there 
Is  but  little  *  mon^  in  it."  It  shall  be  added  to  oar  ooIlectlon«and  if  it  succeeds 
we  shall  be  able  to  better  determine  its  merlte  next  year. 

▼ine  Leaves  Beorohed  (&  C,  IkrteO,—Ycia  have  indicated  one  cause  of 
the  injury  to  the  leaves,  but  the  Yinea  are  in  a  weak  state.  What  are  their  age, 
and  wheie  are  the  roots  ?  Hot  thioklv  peneteanng  a  good  feeding  ground 
near  the  voxtnaa,  we  think.  If  you  send  full  particulars  we  wUl  endeavour  to 
advise  you. 


Melon  Roots  IMsaased  (TF.  J.).~Yoa  wlU  find  the  disease  which  is 
attacking  your  plants  fuUy  described  and  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  November 
8rd,  1881,  and  to  that  description  we  have  nothing  to  add.  We  fear  the  dinaae 
is  incurable.  Certainly  cry  **aalnsp"  and  you  might  also  try  the  remedies 
suggested  to  a  oorreepondent  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  803,  our  issue  of 
three  weeks  ago.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  us  oC  the  results  of  your 
experiments  fa  endeavouring  to  save  your  plants. 
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Pnohaia  TlOYrvrn  Malformed  (J/).— The  trHnsformalion  of  the  sepals 
into  leaf-like  orgAHs  occaBionally  occurs  not  only  in  Fuchcilas,  but  many  otber 
plants,  and  is  regarded  as  simply  a  reversion  to  an  original  form.  The  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  even  the  pistil  itself  arc  regarded  as  metamorphosed  leaves 
greatly  altered  to  serve  special  purposes.  In  donb!e  flowers  you  see  the  reversion 
of  stamens  to  petals,  then  the  petals  often  assume  a  calyx-like  aspect  when  this 
is  green,  and  a  still  farther  alteration  is  observed  in  the  specimen  you  sent,  in 
which  the  sepals  are  becoming  foliaoeous.  In  some  plants,  as  in  Water  Lille*,  a 
gradual  transition  from  one  organ  to  another  can  often  be  seen. 

Anlsanthns  splendene  {M.  2>.).--This  is  a  greenhouse  Iridaoeous  plant 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  usually  increased  by  offsets.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  of  soil  composed  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat  in  equal  part«, 
to  be  watered  well  before  sowing,  and  the  seed  covered  its  own  thickness  with 
fine  soil,  and  then  with  squares  of  glass.  A  shaded  position  in  a  frame  would 
be  suitable,  as  the  soil  would  not  dry  so  rapidly  as  in  a  dry  sunny  houoe,  and  it 
most  be  kept  constantly  moist.  When  the  seedlings  appear  remove  the  glass 
and  assign  them  a  position  where  they  can. have  sun  and  air.  When  large 
enough  they  can  be  transplanted  in  other  boxes,  and  eventually  be  placed  singly 
in  pots.  A  frame  is  a  suitable  place  for  growing  them  in  summer,  and  they  can 
be  wintered  in  a  greenhouse.  , 

Valae  of  Manares  (/7.  IT.).— Instead  of  £60  ammonia  is  ralued  now  at 
£100  a  ton  more  or  less,  but  more  rather  than  le^ts  lately.  Soluble  phosphate 
■Ughtly  nnder  the  sum  yoa  name,  £34.  Precipitated  phosphate  is  valued  at 
ttom  £10  to  £17  10^.  per  ton,  and  insoluble,  when  from  mineral  sources,  not 
infrequently  as  low  as  £6  ;  but  chemists  differ  considerably,  sometimes  as  much 
as  £10,  or  even  £1S  10«.,  being  allowed  as  its  raluc.  When  in  a  very  fine  state 
It  is  better  raloe  even  at  the  latter  fignre  than  ii  soluble,  or  rather  **  bone  earth  " 
made  soluble,  at  £34  per  ton. 

Caoombers  DiMased  (C.  H,  ir,  HawkhurU).—!^^  Tery  much  fear  yonr 
Cucumbers  are  attacked  with  a  disease  that  is  almost  incurable.  If  not,  the 
exuding  moisture  is  the  result  of  gumming.  This  is  usually  caused  by  too  rich 
soil,  and  the  leaves  cannot  elaborate  the  abundant  sap  with  which  they  are  sup- 
plied. The  remedy  in  this  case  firmer  and  poorer  soil.  It  the  plants  are 
affected  with  the  disease  above  mentioned  you  will  have  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  In  eradicating  it.  Wo  only  know  of  one  recorded  instanoo  of  success 
in  this,  and  that  is  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Longleat.  on  page  423  of  our  lo&t 
volume,  the  issue  of  November  9th,  1883.  and  yon  will  do  well  to  peruse  that 
article.  Mr.  Harding,  Oiton  Longoeville  Gardens,  has  found  that  the  disease 
spreads  the  more  rapidly  under  a  low  temperature,  and  that  a  distinct  improve- 
ment followed  on  the  temperature  being  ralstcd  10°.  We  know  of  no  book  that 
gives  *  tables  of  analyses  of  the  different  fruits  and  flower.V  nor  are  we  at  all 
■anguine  that  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Cucumber  would 
be  of  any  real  service  to  yon.  The  only  tabulated  analysis  at  our  command  ii 
by  Dr.  John,  who  found  the  fruit  compoMd  of  the  following  ingredients  :— 

Water          97.13 

Substance  similar  to  fungin 0.5S 

Soluble  vegetable  albumen        0.13 

Redn 0.04 

Extractive  with  sngar 1.66 


Mucns 
Phosphate  of  lime. . 
Phosphate  of  potash 
Phosphoric  acid 
Ammoniacal  salt  .. 
A  malate  , . 

Sulphate  of  potash 
Muriate  of  (wtasb  . . 
Phosphate  of  iron  . . 


..; 


0.5 


100.0 


Sxamine  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  let  ns  know  if  yon  find  any  tubercles  on 
them.  If  yon  do  not,  and  the  disease  of  the  fruit  spreads,  we  shall  be  glad  If 
you  succeed  in  banishing  it  to  l^ear  of  the  method  you  have  adopted,  which  we 
will  publish  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

ThlBllliiff  Fruit  (/*.  J'.).~An  communications  should  be  read  intelligently. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  you  that  a  tree  of  ritma*:ton  Duchess  or  Beorr^ 
Diel  Pears  cannot  perfect  half  so  msny  fruit-*  as  small  varietfos  like  Citron  fles 
Osrmes ;  and  again,  a  tree  of  any  variety  only  moderately  ptnmg  cannot  sup- 
port such  a  large  crop  as  a  vigorous  tree  can.  If  you  have  regard  to  the  variety 
and  the  condition  of  the  trees  you  will  not  err ;  but  let  the  thinning  be  grsdual, 
not  completing  until  the  fruits  are  swelling  freely,  and  you  are  sure  thwse 
finally  retained  will  prosper.  Mr.  Young  details  sonnd  practice,  nnd  lias  Recure«l 
leading  prizes  at  the  best  hardy  flnitt  shows  in  the  kingdom.  Syrini^e  the  liouoe 
as  yon  suggest,  provided  the  water  does  not  contain  much  lime  to  leave  a 
■ediment  on  the  foliage. 

Begonia  l>aTiali  Hore-pleno  (O.  T.,  Oportoy—Tht  parcel  which  was 
packed  on  the  16th  in^tt.  reach^  us  on  the  Slst,  and  the  flower  and  leaf  arrived 
in  a  very  withered  state  ;  the  former  had,  in  fact,  shaken  in  pieces,  which  vrere 
curled  up  like  tea  leaves,  but  of  a  different  colour.  The  leaf  was  suflSciently 
frwh  to  enable  us  to  perceive  it  is  diseased,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  and 
the  corresponding  check  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  that  the  flowers  have  come 
malformed.  It  lit  not  improbable  that  the  tuber  is  unsound,  but  still  there  may 
be  sufficient  healthy  roots  to  enable  the  plant  under  good  manogement  to  pro* 
dnoe  healthy  growth  and  properly  developed  flowers.  We  hope  it  may  be  so,  as 
a  well-grown  example  of  this  variety  is  very  beautiful.  Your  plant  will  need  to 
be  watered  with  great  can,  and  most  not  be  k^t  In  a  honse  baTing  a  very  hot 
and  dry  atmosphere. 

Tnaeota  on  Primroaes,  fio.  (.A.  M.  A.)>— The  specimen  sent  is  not  a 
beetle,  but  a  species  of  wood  louse  (Oniscns  a<<ellu8).  It  and  others  allied  thereto 
are  sometimes  very  troublesome  about  flower  beds,  also  they  are  fond  of  infest- 
ing frames.  Usually  they  feed  at  night,  concealing  themselves  by  day.  When 
potatoes  are  tried  as  a  trap,  the  best  plan  is  to  put  some  pieces  of  boiled  potato 
into  little  pots  and  cover  them  with  moos.  Into  tbcee  the  woodlioe  eagerly  enap, 
and  they  may  be  shaken  out  every  morning.  Or  they  have  been  trapped  into 
this  way  :  A  slate  is  placed  against  a  wall  and  another  slate  over  it,  slanted  so  as 
to  leave  a  space  between  the  two.  Then  the  ground  beneath  is  well  watered 
(moistnre  being  very  attractive  to  these  Insects),  and  numbers  will  hide  under 
the  shelter  of  Uie  oater  slate.  They  have  been  Irept  out  of  frames  by  smearing 
the  edges  with  some  substance  of  powerful  odour. 

Boae^howtngr  and  Boxes  (PrffcMor).— We  cannot  give  you  a  better 
reply  than  we  have  previously  given  to  a  correspondent  as  follows  :— The  blooms 
should  be  exhibited  in  boxes,  the  stems  of  the  blooms  being  placed  in  tubes 
filled  with  water,  the  tubes  being  embedded  in  moss,  the  smoothest  and  freshest 
of  which  should  flonrm  an  emerald  surface  to  display  the  blooms  to  the  greatest 
advantage.    Baoh  bloom  should  be  cut  with  as  much  foliage  attached  to  the 


stem  as  possible,  but  no  leaves  must  be  added.  If  the  blooms  are  cut  on  the 
morning  of  the  show  they  should  bo  secured  early  and  before  the  dew  has  eva- 
porated from  tbcir  petals.  The  moss  in  the  box  must  be  moi4t,and  the  blooms 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  stand  a  few  inches  above  it.  Many  new  beginners 
spoil  their  boxes  by  pressing  the  blooms  close  down  on  the  moss.  The  boxes 
should  have  lids  which,  e«pecial]y  on  sunny  mominfrs,  most  be  kept  over  the 
blooms  until  the  last  posnible  moment  before  the  judges  enter  the  show.  We 
have  known  many  iTizes  lost  and  Rooes  spoiled  by  the  bloom*  being  exposed  too 
early  and  too  long.  The  boxes  should  be  18  inches  wide.  6  inches  high  at  the 
back,  and  4  inches  in  the  front.  The  length  of  the  boxes  should  be.  for  twenty- 
four  Ro^es,  4  fert ;  eighteen  Roses,  8  feet ;  twelve  Ro^es.  3  feet  8  inches ;  and 
six  Roses,  1  foot  6  inches  ;  the  covers  being  7|  inches  in  depth  at  the  back,  and 
6  inches  in  front,  4  feet  1  inch  in  length,  1  foot  7  inches  in  breadth,  and  having 
a  narrow  beading  within  the  foxnr  sides,  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  lid, 
overlap  the  boxeif ,  leaving  ample  room  for  the  Roses,  and  ore  secured  for  travel- 
ling by  stout  leather  straps. 

Exhibitlnip  Anricnlafl  (/<f<^).— Seedling  Auriculas  equal  In  nferit  to 
named  varieties  would  not  be  prejudicetl  in  competition  because  they  were  seed- 
lings ;  but  you  would  be  extraordinarily  fortunate  if  you  coaM  t^taee  aeedllngs 
of  equal  merit  with  the  heat  named  varieties.  For  a  schedule  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society's  Show,  southern  section,  write  to  Mr.  Douglas,  The  Gardens, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Span-roof  Pit  (rn*^).— The  cheapest  house  for  your  purpose  Is  a  sunken 
pit  having  a  pas.<;agn  along  the  centre,  a  flat  stage  on  one  side  with  hot-water 
pipes  beneath  it,  and  a  shallow  trench  on  the  other  idde  for  the  Cncumben.  LH 
the  building  run  north  and  south,  and  rememlier  that  the  lower  in  reanou  you  sink 
your  pafi«age  the  chmper  will  be  your  building.  With  the  floor  of  the  passage 
8  feet  below  the  surface,  side  walls  a  friot  high,  with  the  ridge  8  feet  6  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  eaves,  or  7  feet  6  above  the  psssase  floor,  wo.dd  anrwer 
very  well,  and  the  roof  angle  would  be  suitable  for  summer  C^ucumbeiv.  Head- 
1  jom  has,  however,  to  be  considered,  and  as  the  trellis  for  the  Cnrnuil)en  must 
be  a  foot  from  the  gla.os,  that  will  be  your  guide  as  to  the  height  of  the  root 
and  depth  of  the  pa^^age.  Both  the  retaining  walls  of  the  pa««age  and  the 
outer  walls  need  only  be  of  44-inch  brickwork.  The  passage  need  not  be  more 
ihnn  S  feet  wide,  and  the  ni'ie  rpaces  for  the  plants  r.ich  3  fet*t,  or  a  total 
internal  width  of  8  fwt.  The  gla.*s  should  be  21-oz.  st>c<»iid8,  and  the  panes 
80  inches  by  13,  which  is  a  useful  trade  size  to  which  we  give  prrference.  No 
side  lights  are  neccfsary.  Ventilate  by  means  of  a  flap  a  foot  wii^e  along  the 
west  side  of  the  ri<lge.  Make  the  flap  to  lift  by  meant  of  simple  lever«,  perforated 
with  holes  to  slip  on  an  iron  pin  attached  to  the  roof  c\o^  to  the  l-otiom  of  the 
opening.  The  kind  of  b«tiler  you  mention  will  answer  very  wi  11.  only  take  care 
that  it-t  size  is  in  pro|iortif>n  to  the  piping,  of  which  there  nboald  be  thmrows 
of  4  inch,  with  a  valve  to  Hhut  off  heat  from  the  cool  end,  tbe  boiler  being  of 
oouroe  at  the  warm  end  of  the  pit. 

Maehroomt  wlthoat  Manure  (Dr.  Mactmri^i.—A^  yon  will  perceive 
in  another  column,  Mr.  Smith,  a  now  cultivator  near  Livorttool.  grew  HOO  tb*.  of 
Muolirooms  in  a  vinery  and  another  structure.  Without  doubt  a  valuable  cnip 
might  be  produced  in  your  large  house  if  the  Instructions  in  the  treatise  you 
have  obtained  are  followed  and  the  beds  made  to  commence  hearing  about 
December,  not  in  May  or  June.  You  refer  lo  **  comparative  failures"  of  some 
be«ls  in  June  in  Mr.  liarter's  grounds.  I'be  neason  is  prariioilly  over  in  June, 
and  as  Kome  tons  of  Mushrooms  had  b<H»n  pro<1ucc«l  hy  the  beits  I  efore  you  saw 
them,  the  "  failures  "  were  not  very  serious.  Yi*n  think  you  ran  improve  on  the 
system  of  culture  indicated.  By  all  moans  m.ike  the  ex|ipriment,  and  if  you 
aucreod  yon  will  benefit  yonrMlf  and  others  You  ask  why  you  mty  not  have 
such  a  l)ed  as  yon  describe  -a  hollow  ridge  heatcfl  front  below  with  gas.  Yoa 
may  have  It,  but  we  doubt  if  yon  will  have  any  MnshmomM,  nnii  certainly  not 
if  the  heat  is  dry.  as  it  must  be  by  your  plan.  By  all  iiw>ftns  try  it.  aud  surprise 
the  world  by  your  succc^^.  It  would  nr>t  bo  quite  fair  to  detract  from  your 
merits  as  an  Inventor  to  suggest  a  means  of  carrying  out  your  project,  as  then, 
in  case  of  a  grand  result,  the  honour  would  not  be  wholly  your  own,  but  divided. 

Forcing  Lilacs  iff.  8.).— The  Lilac  referred  to  in  yonr  note  is  a  variety 
known  as  Charles  X..  which  is  the  best  we  know  for  forcing  purposes,  whetiier 
required  white  or  of  its  natural  colour.  When  forced  quickly  in  brisk  beat  it 
is  of  a  very  light  colour,  and  this  natural  tendency  rendera  it  very  suitable  for 
forcing  in  the  dark.  It  can  be  produced  nearly  white  if  placed  in  strong  beat 
in  a  pit  and  mats  spread  over  the  lights ;  but  to  have  it  pure  white  as  you  have 
seen  in  the  markets  It  mmt  be  forced  into  bloom  in  total  darkness.  The  white 
variety  of  the  Lilac  is  much  more  delicate  than  the  one  above  mentioned,  and 
when  forced  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  of  a  greenish  yellow  hue,  and  in  addition 
the  flowers  are  apt  to  damp,  and  when  th-^y  keep  fresh  are  inclined  to  have  a 
dirty  apiieannce.  These  small  bushy  plants  are  produced  by  means  of  budding 
and  grafting.  Any  strong-growing  variety  will  ansa'er  for  the  stock,  which  can 
be  readily  produced  either  from  cuttings  or  snckers.  If  cuttings  are  emfdoyed 
and  these  disbudded,  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they  attain  any  strength  or  siae,  will 
produce  suckers  in  abundance,  by  which  means  stocks  can  also  be  raised.  Bud- 
ding can  bo  performed  low  on  the  stocks  similar  to  that  practised  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Apples  or  Pears.  They  can  also  be  grafted  like  tbem,  but  earlier  in  the 
se&son.  as  the  Lilac  commences  growth  very  early.  They  can  also  be  worked  by 
employing  for  the  scion  green  wood,  which  quickly  and  readily  nnitei  to  young 
wood  of  the  same  age  and  strength ;  bat  to  accomplish  this  a  close  well-shaded 
house  or  ftrame  is  essential.  Budding  when  the  stocks  and  buds  are  ready,  and 
grafting  when  the  sap  has  commenced  to  rise,  are  decidedly  the  beat  methods  of 
raising  these  bushes.  They  are  not  produced  so  as  to  flower  fieely  in  one  seaaon» 
as  the  stocks  have  to  be  raised  and  grown  an  til  they  are  stnmg  enough  for 
working.  After  the  stocks  have  been  badded  the  bashes  are  not  ready  for 
fbrcing  for  two  years.  If  grafted  in  spring  they  might  srith  the  more 
geni^  weather  of  the  continent  than  we  have  here  be  ready  for  forcing 
the  same  autumn.  Those  sent  over  from  the  continent  annually  and  aM  bj 
nurserymen  are  not  produced  in  one  year,  for  many  of  them  show  signs  of 
having  been  severely  pruned.  But  this  cottlng-back  is  essential,  as  the  lilao 
flowen  from  the  wood  made  and  bads  matured  during  the  previous  snmmer. 
These  little  bushes  have  generally  been  established  in  pots  and  purposely  pre- 
pared for  forcing  before  they  are  rent  to  this  coontry.  Undonbtedly  the 
best  plan  ia  to  purchase  a  stock  of  pUmta  ready  worked,  especially  for  those  un- 
initiated with  the  system  of  producing  them,  and  then  by  pnuiing  tlmm  haxd 
back  annually,  potting  when  necessary,  and  liberal  feeding,  very  satiifkctory 
results  may  be  obtained  from  year  to  year.  It  is  wise  to  have  twice  as  many 
plant*  as  are  required  to  prodace  the  annual  supply,  and  force  tliem  every 
alternate  year.  Those  required  for  next  winter's  forcing  should  be  plnnged 
amongst  syihes  or  other  material,  their  growths  having  bren  cut  back  eeily, 
watering  and  feeding  to  be  attended  to  when  neceaaary.  If  planted  out  in  your 
district  theM  yoang  vigorous  plants  woold  probably  grow  too  strongly,  and  m>t 
ripen  their  wood  «iid  matora  their  bads  snfflciMitly  to  dower  well :  hence  the 
advisability  of  keeping  them  in  pots,  which  eompela  them  to  make  abort 
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HAT-S4VING  BY  MACHINERY. 

The  Mting  of    hay  bj  the  beat  known    meani   under  tli« 

inSnenee  of   the  atraoepben  alone  wm   treated  of  bj  n*  in 

Ihia  Jonroal  in  the  montli  o(  Jnne,  167S,  nnder  the   bMdtng 

ot    "  Haf •making "  (Field    Hay),  and   in   the  tollowing  Jalj 


again  under  the  heading  ol  "  Making  Paatnre  and  Meadow 
Haj."  There  has,  however,  ainoe  that  period  been  TarioDS 
means  advocated  loi  tbe  making  ol  hay  witbont  entirely 
depending  upon  the  weaiber  tor  tbat  pnrpose.  We  DOtiee  first 
that  Mr.  Neilaon  has  advocated  the  BecnriDg  of  hay  by  the 
means  of  ezhaoBttOQ  of  heat  froio  tbe  ricks  afl«r  being  made 
and  bqilt  of  a  certain  size  and  under  particular  conditions. 
Mr.  Wm.  Oibbg  baa  also  advised  the  nse  of  Bleam  power  for 
drying  the  hay  artificially,  or  rather  by  the  beat  prodnoed  by 
steam.  Another  machine  made  by  J,  H.  Ladd  k  Co.,  driven 
by  Bleam,  is  called  the  "  Perpetual  "  Press  for  baliDg  bay  by 
compresBiDR  and  binding  in  bales.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
ideas  started  connected  with  the  hay-saving  process  which  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  incumbent  on  us,  after  the 
subject  of  ensilage  has  been  treated  of  in  this  Journal  so  recently, 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  saving  and  securing  bay  to  be  made 
fit  tor  UK  as  dry  fodder ;  for  whatever  advantages  we  may  admit 
to  belong  to  ensilage,  we  still  feel  the  necessity  that  the  borne 
farmer  requires  dry  fodder,  not  only  as  being  more  portable 
end  bf,tter  adapted  for  use  in  gentlemen's  stables,  bot  also 
because  it  is  specially  saitkbla  tor  sale  and  carriage  into  the 
towns  and  distances  by  railway  aa  compared  with  ensilage. 

We  will  consider  first  the  plan  o^  syelem  of  hay-diying  or 
cooling  by  the  ase  of  the  ezbaosting'ot-beat  tan,  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  which  took  place  nnder  t^e  auspices  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricnltural  Society  at  their 
meeting  at  CardiS  on  the  22nd  ot  Hay,  1SB2.  The  material 
•elected  for  the  trial  of  the  experiment  by  the  nee  of  Ur. 
Phillip's  exhansting  fan  was  taken  from  a  field  of  CloTei  and 
ByegniBe,  the  grass  being  stacked  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of 
May,  but  the  weather  continued  to  be  most  adverse,  tbrongh 
rain  occurring  more  or  less  nearly  every  day  up  to  the  2Stb  of 
May,  which  was  the  opening  day  of  the  Show ;  and  as  many 
persons  had  come  especially  to-see  tbe  apparatas  in  action,  the 
Clover  and  Byegrass,  although  it  was  certainly  not  fit  to  pnt 
together  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Neilson's  experience  and  former 
uotorie^  npon  the  subject.  It  was,  however,  deoided  to  form  a 
slack  about  20  feet  sqoare,  which  was  made  under  a  shed  in 
the  ebow-yard.  The  shed  waa  ot  sufficient  length  to  contain 
several  stacks.  A  line  of  9-incb  glazed  earthenware  pipes  was 
laid  beneath  tbe  sertace  of  the  gronnd  along  tbe  central  line  ot 
the  shed,  with  dampen  to  ngolata  tbe  draught  from  the  centre 
ot  each  stack.  In  the  eenlre  of  tbe  stack  and  over  a  damper 
a  vertical  air-chamber  waa  formed  about  2  feet  in  diameter  by 
raiung  a  stuffed  sack  aa  the  work  advanced.  This  was  carried 
up  to  about  the  height  of  IS  feet,  when  It  was  closed  by  topping 
the  rick.  Iron  tubes  were  placed  in  the  sides  ot  the  stack 
towards  the  air-chamber  for  the  insertion  ot  thermometers.  The 
temperatut«  began  to  rise  whilst  tbe  stack  was  being  finished,  and 
tbe  band-power  exhaust  fan  was  set  to  work  for  a  short  time, 
which  checked  the  Increase.  On  the  30th  ot  Hay  tbe  steam- 
driven  fan  in  three  boors  ndnced  by  52°  tbe  mpidly  rising 
temperature  of  the  stack,  the  steam  and  hand  fan  each  being 
used  occasionally,  but  daily,  until  June  Ilth.  No  record  ot 
temperature,  however,  was  kept  after  tbat  date.  On  the  IGtb  ot 
September  the  stack  was  cat,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  central 
vr  chamb::r  was  reduced  from  13  feet  to  G  feet  in  height.  The 
eSeets  of  overheating  were  very  apparent ;  a  looe  of  moist  di«< 
coloured  material,  unfit  tor  use,  extended  round  tbe  lower  portion 
ot  the  stadc,  but  while  streaks  of  mould  were  apparent  at 
intervals  to  a  height  of  8  feet  from  the  gronnd,  above  which  the 
bay  was  furly  good.  The  hay  has  since  been  sold  tor  £W,  being 
kbont  ill.  per  ton.  Besides  tbe  fact  tbat  the  Clover  and  Bye 
OrasB  were  ouripe,  sappy,  and  satarated  with  rain  water,  it  was 
alto  unfortunate,  that  owing  to  the  desirability  of  beginning  to 
slack  not  later  than  the  first  morning  of  the  Show,  the  material 
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ftt  the  lower  portion  of  the  stack  was  in  the  worst  condition, 
and  settled  so  rapidly  into  a  compact  and  almost  solid 
mafrs,  which  pre?ented  any  appreciable  carrent  of  air  passing 
through  it. 

This  rick  as  to  condition  of  the  hay  when  stacked  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  which  Mr.  Neilson  has  always  stated  as 
required  by  his  system,  for  we  find  that  a  letter  of  his  was 
written  to  the  Fi^ld^  dated  March  4th,  1882,  as  he  sayp,  "  In 
order  to  prevent  disappointment  that  wonld  follow  too  hasty  an 
adoption  of  the  system,  without  that  care  and  attention  which 
anything  worth  having  ought  to  receive,*'  Mr.  Neilson,  it  is 
further  stated,  very  differently  trom  some  of  his  so-called  dis- 
ciples, used  all  his  great  experience  to  get  his  grass  as  nearly  as 
possible  made  into  hay  before  taking  it  to  the  stack.  He  specially 
urges  on  those  who  wish  to  be  successful  in  using  his  system  the 
necessity  of  caution,  and  of  not  attempting  too  much,  for  be 
wonld  himself  only  put  his  bay  together  damp  when  there  was 
probability  of  its  being  damaged  by  further  exposure  in  the  field, 
and  that  he  had  always  before  stacking  employed  in  the  field 
horse  labour  to  convert  the  |^rass  as  fir  as  possible  into  hay. 
We  make  no  doubt  that  his  using  of  the  ward  damp  by  no  means 
can  be  considered  as  being  wet  with  rain,  but  simply  from  being 
affected  by  the  atmosphere  when  gloomy  and  threateniog  rain. 
All  the  causes  which  Mr.  Neilson  l^lieves  to  have  contributed  to 
the  failure  were  present  in  the  stack  at  Cardiff,  and  in  addition 
to  these  the  crop  was  not  ripe  when  cut.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that  a  favourable  result  ooold  be  obtained ;  bat 
the  Society  was  pledged  to  show  in  the  best  manner  it  could  the 
operation  of  the  fans,  which  persons  had  come  to  witness  at  the 
Show,  and  so  the  stack  was  prematurely  made.  The  experiment, 
however,  disproves  the  statement  that  hay  may  be  made  and 
harvested  in  continuous  rainy  weather,  but  it  should  neverUieless 
encourage  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  an  economical  means 
of  securing  hay  in  dangerous  weather  by  the  safe  slacking  of  hay 
a  day  or  two  before  it  would  be  otherwise  ready,  thus  saving  the 
cost  of  labour  in  the  field  and  the  risk  of  serious  damage  by 
longer  exposure. 

(To  be  oontinnecU) 

WORE  ON  THE  HOMB  FABM. 

Horte  Labour, — Mangold  seeding  is  novr  nearly  concluded.  Some 
of  the  earliest  sown  will  require  to  be  horse-hoed  between  the 
stetches.  The  sooner  the  better,  for  the  hand-hoeing  and  singling 
the  plants  may  be  deferred.  Even  if  the  young  plants  are  very  thicE 
they  will  grow  the  faster  whilst  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  seed  has  been  hand-dibbled.  In 
either  case  the  singling  being  deferred  for  a  short  time  shows  the 
strongest  or  master  plants,  for  it  is  these  that  it  is  so  desirable  to 
retain,  as  these  by  a  rule  are  sure  to  make  the  best  growth  afterwards, 
and  grow  out  of  the  way  of  enemies  like  grub  and  wireworm.  These 
are  the  only  dangerous  enemies  to  the  plants  just  after  singling. 
Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod,  the  consulting  entomologist  to  the  Boyal  Aen- 
cnltnral  Society,  in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Society  has  furnished 
much  information  relating  to  both  the  brown  grub  and  wireworm. 
Our  experience  in  the  former  case  of  grub  is  that  they  cannot 
be  destroyed  with  economy ;  but  to  prevent  them  from  eating  our 
young  roots  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  avoid- 
mg  damage  by  them,  and  we  can  do  this  by  not  singling  the  plants 
too  early ;  and  if  the  plants  are  left  double  in  the  numbers  required, 
they  may  be  set  out  at  correct  distances  at  the  second  hoeing. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  tcarotljr  ever  done  soon  enough  after  the 
first  hoeing  for  other  reasons  besides  the  attacks  of  the  grub,  because 
the  weeds  are  more  easily  destroyed  which  may  have  escaped  during 
the  first  hand-hoeing,  and  are  also  more  easily  seen  before  they  are 
hidden  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  leaves.  Hand*picking  the 
grubs  by  women  and  boys  has  been  resorted  to,  but  it  is  a  costly 
affair  and  takes  time,  for  we  have  seen  a  whole  field  of  Carrots  totally 
destroyed  and  eaten  off  at  the  root  before  the  grubs  could  be  pickea 
up }  therefore  we  find  the  only  security  against  injury  by  grubB  is  to 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  longer  before  the  first  singling,  and  then 
leave  them  double  in  numbers  in  order  to  give  the  grubs  more  than 
they  can  eat,  and  thns  save  enouch  of  either  Carrots,  Mangolds,  or 
Swedes  for  a  crop.  Referring  to  the  wireworms  we  do  not  believe  in 
destroying  them  in  the  field  without  hand-picking  and  carrying  them 
away,  which  is  slow  work  and  costly.  'Die  way,  however,  we  got 
rid  of  wireworms  perhaps  stands  alone  in  its  practical  results,  for  on 
our  farm  whilst  cultivated  on  the  four-course  system  whenever  a  dry 
time  occurred  our  crops  were  seriously  injured  either  of  Wheat,  Lent 
corn,  or  Peas ;  but  after  we  adopted  Potato  cultivation  in  1840  we 
never  suffered  from  them,  for  they  are  veiy  fond  of  burying  or  eating 
their  way  into  the  Potato  tubers,  and  in  this  way  they  were  almost 
entirely  removed  from  the  farm.  We  always  arranged  to  have  the 
Potatoes  bagged  as  fast  as  they  were  dns  up,  by  which  means  none 
were  left,  at  any  rate  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-six  years  after,  for 
we  never  had  any  crop  injured,  nor  did  the  workpeople  notice  any  at 
the  time  of  hoeing  the  crops,  or  in  the  act  of  cultivation  after  the 
Potatoes  had  been  cultivated  in  every  field  which  was  done  in  due 
course. 


Hand  Labour  has  received  but  little  hindrance  ;  for  although  some 
rainy  days  have  occurred,  the  men,  and  women  too,  have  been  em- 
ployed at  the  homestesd — some  in  the  manure  house  breaking  down 
the  guano,  sifting,  screening,  and  mixing  manures  of  all  sorts  and 
ashes  In  readiness  for  drilling  with  root  seeds,  and  bagged  up  ready 
for  use  when  wanted. 


Prbsbktation  to  thb  Sborstart  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Socibtt  and  Southern  Counties  Association. — At  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Oxfordshire  Agricultunl  Society,  held  in 
the  Show  Yard  at  Bicester,  on  the  Uth  inst.,  opportunity  was  taken 
to  present  the  late  Secretary.  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Plowman,  who  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  and  Southern 
Counties  Association,  with  an  illuminated  address  and  a  purse  of 
120  guineas.  The  address,  which  was  beautifully  illuminated,  stated 
that  the  testimonial  was  presented  **  in  recognition  of  the  great  zeal 
and  ability  displayed  by  nim  daring  his  fifteen  years'  tenure  of  the 
office  of  Secretary."  In  order  to  make  the  testimonial  as  represen- 
tative as  possible  the  individual  subscriptions  were  limited  in 
amount,  and  among  the  names  appended  to  the  address  were  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.Q^  the  Earls  of  Jersey,  Macclesfield, 
Ducie,  and  Effineham.  Lord  Camoys.  Lord  B.  Churehill,  M.P.,  Yia- 
count  Yalentia,  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  Mr.  A.  Brassey.  Pre- 
sident ;  Colonel  North,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Harcourc,  M.P.,  Mr.  B.  Samuelson.  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Walter,  M.P^  CoT. 
Sir  B.  Loyd-Lindsay,  V.C,  MJ».,  Sir  H.  W.  Dashwood,  Bart..  Sir  W. 
Throckmorton,  Bart,  Mr.  G.  H.  Morrell,  Mr.  J.  Druoe.  Mr.  A.  Milton- 
Druoe,  Mr.  M.  Savidge,  and  most  of  the  leading  landownen  and 
farmers  of  the  district  The  presentation  was  made  in  graceful  terms 
by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  mx.  Plowman,  who  was  enthusiastically 
received,  suitably  respouded.  The  staff  of  the  Oxford  Journal,  of 
which  Mr.  Plowman,  until  his  appointment  at  Bath,  was  the  Editor, 
had  previously  presented  him  with  an  address  in  which  they  regretted 
the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the  paper,  and  thanked  mm  for 
his  kindness  and  courtesy.  Accompanying  this  was  an  oak  inkstand 
handsomely  mounted  in  sUver.— (fia<A  Journal,) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Soot  for  Potatoes  (A.  (7.).— A  dressing  of  soot,  especially  in  ratber 
strong  and  nnfertile  toil,  Is  an  excellent  msnora  for  Fotafcoei.  The  gnmnd 
umj  be  made  quite  black  with  it,  and  it  is  best  applied  in  damp  weather. 

Barren  Pasture  (ff.  O,  MeM^ldy,—Yonr  psstme  land,  it  appears,  does 
not  respond  to  an  application  of  lime  or  manure  of  any  kind.  It  most  be  a 
compact  conglomerstion  of  clay  and  gravel,  which  will  probably  prove  com- 
pletely sterile,  like  a  rock,  unless  it  is  broken  up.  This  might  enable  the  gmw 
to  take  root  more  deeply  in  the  soil,  and  by  that  means  become  prodoctlve 
through  the  action  of  lime  and  mannres.  Yon  do  not  say  what  is  the  ezteot  of 
the  barren  part,  but  at  any  rate  it  should  be  dug  IS  or  IS  inches  in  depth,  or 
broken  by  ploughing  and  subeoiUng.  In  doing  this,  chalk,  lime,  or  limestone 
grit  should,  together  with  sand  or  loamy  soil,  be  mixed  well  together  in  the  act 
of  tillage.  If  the  land  is  pared  and  burned  as  a  first  operation  so  much  the 
better.  After  being  broken,  if  onlUvated  and  set  with  Potatoes  for  one  year 
before  being  laid  down  again,  the  land  woold  be  greatly  beneflted  by  ezpoiore  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  this,  together  with  manure  applied,  wonld  evsntnally  give 
soil  enongh  to  produce  full  crops  of  grass  if  properly  seeded. 


MBTBOBOLOaiGAL  OBSBBYATIOKS. 
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OLOSS 

TtigifA|>yg. 
UUl— Fine,  bright*  and  warm. 

14th.— Overcast,  slight  rain  at  intervals ;  heavy  rain  for  short  tims  in  evening. 

ISth.— Fine  and  calm,  overcast  at  times. 

16th. — Very  fine,  bright  warm  day ;  moonlight  night. 

17th. — Fine;  orercast  at  tiroes. 

18th.-— Fine,  with  cool  wind,  and  oooasioiially  doady. 

IStii.— Fine,  OTercast  at  times. 

A  very  flae  umI  rather  warm  week,  Sunday  and  Wednesday  being  eqiedally 
agreeable  and  line.— G.  J.  BTM OHS. 
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Sojil  Sodst  J  >t  iM  P  JL 


BOUGAINTTLLEA   8PECTABILIS. 

sO  Bee  this  plant  in  flower  is  rather  the 

C     exception  than  the  rule,  whereas  with 

1^     B.  glabra  the  contrary  may  be  said  to 

P     be  the  case,  and  owing  to  this  fact  the 

*      latter  apeoiea   is  more   frequently  met 

^     with,   althongh  in    some    points    it   is 

greatly  inferior  to  the  former — notably  in 

depth  of  colour  of  the  bracts  and  briUinncy 

he  flowers.     Many  good  gardeoere  will  fr&nkly 

,,  ,  "i*  having  foand  their  master  in  B.  Bpectabilis, 

and  that,  do  what  they  will,  they  have  hitherto' 

been  nnable  to  induce  it  to  flower ;  and  the  con^quent 

result  hsis  been  they  have  thrown  to  the  rubbish  heap 

whatever  plants  they  may  have  had  of  it,  at  the  same 

time  feeling  sure  that  it  either  requires  some  peculiar 

treatment  or  that  it  very  rarely  flowers  out  of  its  native 

country'.     To  entertain  such  ideas  as  these  is  to  labour 

under  a  delusion  which  may  be  easily  diepelled  if  in  the 

future  they  will  give  the  right  treatment.     From  the 

success  I  have  had  iii  flowering  it  annually  in  pots,  the 

undermentioned  details  respecting  our  modus  operandi 

may  not  be  nnacceptable,  and  if  carried  out  strictly  to 

the  letter  euccesB  will  be  the  ultimate  result.    At  the 

present  time  it  is  in  flower  with  us,  and  for  nearly 

three  weeks  has  been  quite  a  picture ;  indeed,  from  the 

time  the  bracts  begin  to  assume  their  crimson  tinge 

until  the  flowers  are   open  it  is   an  object   of  great 

intereet  and  beauty. 

After  flowering,  or  say  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
May,  cnt  out  all  weak  and  spindly  growth,  and  prune 
bade  all  the  strongest  shoots  to  within  an  inch  of  their 
base.  Bednoe  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  shaking  out  a 
portion  of  the  old  soil  and  cutting  back  a  few  of  the 
strongest  roots.  Bepot  in  a  compost  consisting  of  aa 
near  as  follows :  two  parts  fibry  peat,  one  of  loam,  and 
one  part  sharp  silver  sand,  adding  thereto  a  dash  of 
bonemeal,  together  with  broken  potsherds  and  small 
pieces  of  charcoal,  which  will  keep  the  soil  porous  and 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through  fr«ely.  Use  plenty  of 
drainage  material ;  at  the  same  time  place  over  it  a 
layer  of  moss  or  of  turf  from  which  all  the  loose  soil 
has  been  previously  shaken  out.  Ab  the  work  of  pot- 
ting proceeds  ram  down  the  soil  moderately  firm,  and 
let  the  compost  near  the  top  of  the  pot  slope  down 
from  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  base  or 
collar  of  the  plant,  the  latter  being,  when  grown  in 
large  pots,  about  2  inches  below  the  rim,  and  propor- 
tionately less  in  smaller  ones.  By  adopting  this  plan, 
instead  of  allowing  the  collar  of  the  plant  to  be  some- 
vhat  higher  than  the  surrounding  soil,  there  is  one 
great   advantage  gained — viz.,  the  water  percolates 


throngb  ihe  old  ball  and  doea  not,  as  is  oftentimes 
the  case,  turn  the  fresh  compost  sour  before  the  new 
roots  pass  into  it. 

After  potting  place  the  plant  in  a  moist  temperature 
of  about  60",  syringe  eeveral  times  daily,  and  when 
the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  long  disbud  rather  freely, 
leaving  only  the  very  strongest,  the  number  of  course 
being  regulated  aoaording  to  the  size  of  each  individual 

Slant.  On  no  account  must  the  remaining  shoota 
aring  the  growing  season  be  pinched  back  ;  this 
would  almost  be  fatal  to  their  flowering  the  following 
spring,  but  allow  them  to  grow  out  their  entire  length 
and  expose  to  the  full  glare,  of  the  sun.  As  the  pots 
become  full  of  roots  copious .  supplies  of  water  must  be 
given,  and  on  all  favourable  occasions  ventilate  with 
no  unsparing  hand,  for  in  strong  well-ripened  wood 
lies  the  whole  seoret  of  euccess,  so  to  speak.  In  the 
autumn,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  the  plants  have  com- 
pleted their  season's  growth,  gradually  withhold  water, 
and  for  about  two  months  in  midwinter  keep  them  in  a 
cool  place  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  46"^ 
or  60°,  during  which  time  little  or  no  water  will  be 
required.  In  February  the  plants  may  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  fresh  start  by  placing  them  in  a  higher 
temperature.  Cut  back  the  points  of  all  shoots  about 
6  inches,  and  stake  and  tie  down  to  the  reqnired  form. 
Give  the  plants  a  good  soaking  by  immersing  them  in  & 
tank  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  afterwards  top-dress 
with  decayed  manure.  The  only  further  attention  which 
is  necessary  till  the  plants  come  into  flower  is  to  syringe 
two  or  three  times  daily  and  give  water  when  requisite, 
employing  weak  liquid  manure  when  the  bracts  appear. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  impress  npon  the  minds  of' 
those  who  would  wish  to  succeed  in  flowering  this 
grand  plant  that  there  are  three  points  which  they 
must  keep  in  view,  otherwise  failure  will  be  the  result. , 
The  points  alluded  to  are  strong  growths,  well-ripened 
wood,  and  complete  rest  during  the  winter  months. — 


SDLPHATB  OP  AMMONIA  FOB  VEGETABLES.- 
A  hbessiho  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  given  during  the 
summer  months  to  vegetables  in  free  growth  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  advancing  most  crops.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  dress  such  crops  as  Onions,  both 
spring-planted  and  spring-sown.  Cauliflowers  may 
also  be  assisted  in  the  some  way.  .  Any  young  seedlings 
of  the  Cabbage  tribe  which  may  be  in  a  backward  con* 
ditio^  are  forwarded  rapidly  by  a  dressing,  which  in 
dry  weather  shonld  be  preceded  and  foQowed  by  a 
watering,  which  need  only  be  slight,  aa  the  roots  of 
these  are  best  kept  near  the  surface.  The  first  water- 
ing at  once  causes  the  sulphate  to  dissolve  and  pre- 
pares the  roots  for  the  after  watering,  while  the  after 
supply  of  water  carries  the  already  partly  dissolved  salt 
down  to  the  roots  without  waste,  and  with  rapid  efieot. 
The  manure  is  strewn  broadcast  over  thickset  crops  like 
Onions,  about  1}  to  2  cwl.  per  acre  being  a  good 
dressing,  or  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  per  square 
yard.  We  have  found  it  advantageous  to  mix  the 
manure  with  an  equal  part  of  sharp  sand,  crushing  all 
lumps  in  the  process.  For  planted-out  crops  of  Cab- 
bages and  Cauliflowers  the  pure  manure  is  applied,  as 
much  as  lies  between  the  first  and  second  finger  and 
the  thumb  being  a  sufficient  dressing.  Latsr,  we  have 
found  a  dressing  applied  to  Beakale  in  the  same  way 
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that  the  Onions  are  treated  of  great  benefit  in  securing 
strong  forcing  crowns.  To  this  crop  it  should  be 
applied  not  later  than  the  middle  of  June,  in  order  that 
excitement  of  the  plants  may  not  be  unduly  prolonged 
in  autumn.  A  dressing  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre 
is  of  great  advantage  to  Celery.  We  have  found  the 
best  way  to  secure  crisp  and  sound  Celery  not  liable  to 
produce  flower  stems,  is  to  grow  the  crop  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Late  sowing  may  safely  be  indulged  in  when 
means  are  taken  to  make  the  growth  rapid  in  June, 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  according  to  the 
time  the  crop  is  wanted,  and  nothing  secures  this 
result  so  well  as  a  dressing  of  this  sulphate.  If  dry, 
water  before  and  after  dressing  as  advised  for  seed  beds. 
It  is  better  not  to  apply  to  late  crops — ^those  for  use 
during  February  to  May. 

Dressings  of  this  manure  are  of  no  use  to  such  crops 
as  Peas,  Lettuces,  Turnips,  Artichokes,  Potatoes,  and 
fruit  crops  generally.  Young  Rhubarb  may  be  prolonged 
indefinitely  by  two  or  three  dressings  throughout  the 
season.  Fine-foliage  plants  in  the  flower  garden  are 
benefited  provided  the  beds  are  kept  in  good  heart. — ^B. 


MUSHROOM-GROWING  IN  SPHAGNUM  OR  PEAT 

MOSS. 

In  compliance  with  the  Editor  s  foot-note  to  the  article  by 
"  J.  H."  in  the  Journal  for  May  3rd  on  Mushroom  culture,  I 
have  pleasure  in  supplementing  the  notice  therein  alluded  to 
which  appeared  some  time  ago,  by  detailing  my  experience  in 
growing  Mushrooms  in  sphagnum  or  peat  moss.  In  order 
that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  material  used, 
I  would  first  state  that  it  is  what  is  usually  imported  from 
Holland  and  Germany,  and  sold  as  peat  moss  for  bedding  pur- 
poses* in  lieu  of  straw.  Last  autumn,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  straw,  the  above-mentioned  material  was  purchased 
for  stable  use  here,  where  in  consequence  of  its  absorbent 
qualities  it  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  manure  made  by  the  horses,  and  retains  much 
of  the  ammonia  and  other  valuable  qualities  that  cannot  be 
taken  up  so  well  by  the  usual  straw  litter. 

On  receipt  of  a  few  bales  of  the  moss  I  examined  it  with  a 
view  of  judging  of  its  utility  after  it  had  been  used  and  turned 
out  of  the  stables,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wouM  be 
very  valuable  not  only  as  ordinary  manure,  but  as  a  medium 
for  the  artificial  propagation  of  Mushrooms,  ^s  soon  as  there 
was  a  sufficient  quantity  ready  I  prepared  it  by  turning  and 
dr)'ing  in  the  usual  way,  and  made  up  a  bed  in  a  cold  shed 
which  I  spawned  on  the  23rd  September.  The  bed  fully  con- 
firmed my  opinion  of  its  merits,  for  the  young  Mushrooms 
quickly  began  to  appear  all  over  the  bed,  and  I  commenced 
gathering  them  on  tne  26th  October,  a  little  over  one  month 
from  the  day  of  inserting  the  spawn,  and  they  continued  to  be 
produced  in  abundance  until  the  end  of  January  last.  At  that 
period  the  temperature  of  the  shed  fell  very  low,  as  I  could 
not  use  fermenting  materials  to  keep  up  the  heat  in  conse- 
quence of  the  carriage  house  being  immediately  above  it. 
From  that  date  the  crop  rapidly  declined,  although  the  bed  was 
by  no  means  exhausted.  Had  I  been  able  to  apply  a  little 
heat  to  it  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  yielded  a 
Bupply  of  Mushrooms  for  a  much  longer  period. 

On  breaking  up  the  bed  I  found  it  full  of  healthy  spawn, 
and  used  the  materials  for  planting  Potatoes  in,  hoping  to  have 
a  good  harvest  of  Mushrooms  in  the  Potato  patch.  In  April 
I  examined  the  ground  and  found  it  full  of  spawn,  but  fear 
that  the  recent  heavy  rains  and  very  low  temperature  will  have 
destroyed  it. '  About  the  middle  of  October  I  made  up  a 
second  bed  in  a  warm  cellar,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  up 
to  about  55°.  Like  the  first  one  this  bed  soon  showed  an 
abundance  of  young  Mushrooms,  which  were  ready  for  gather- 
ing a  month  after  the  bed  had  been  spawned,  and  it  also  pro- 
duced freely  for  more  than  five  months  a  crop  of  Mushrooms 
of  first -rate  quality. 


I  think  my  experiments  fully  justify  me  in  recommending 
the  use  of  this  moss  for  Mushroom  beds.  It  comes  into  bear- 
ing quickly,  yields  a  good  crop  (the  flavour  of  which  is  equal 
to,  if  not  better,  than  those  grown  in  the  beds  made  up  of 
ordinary  stable  litter),  and  is  verv  durable,  the  latter  quality 
being,  1  believe,  due  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  that  it  con- 
tains after  passing  through  the  stable. 

The  box  mentioned  by  "W.  K.  W."  in  the  Journal  of 
December  28th  made  up  of  the  moss  that  had  not  been  used 
in  the  stables  did  not  prove  so  durable  as  the  beds  made  up  of 
it  after  the  material  had  been  used.  I  made  the  latter  trial 
merely  as  an  experiment,  in  order  to  lest  what  could  be  done 
with  we  moss  ;  but  even  had  the  result  been  as  good  as  my 
other  trials  I  should  not  recommend  it,  because  it  would  b« 
wasting  good  material  to  take  the  moss  before  it  had  been  fully 
utilised,  when  it  is  as  good  or  better  after  having  answered  a 
useful  and  economical  purpose.^J.  Walker. 


GARDENIAS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

I  READ  with  pleasure  Mr.  Luckhurst's  description  on  page  398 
of  Gardenias  planted  out  at  Maresfield,  and  so  well  grown  by 
Mr.  Thomas.  I,  too,  have  something  to  record  about  Gar- 
denias. Those  who  would  like  to  see  200  blooms  on  a  plant 
may  imagine  themselves  with  me  one  dull  hazy  morning,  the 
wind  east,  entering  a  house  100  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.  We 
start  with  astonishment,  and  exclaim,  **  What !  snow  got  through 
this  bad  glazing !  Glazing  without  putty  will  not  do  for  Sussex 
and  East  Grinstead."  Snow  ?  No  ;  they  are  Gardenias  for 
the  million  and  Tuberoses,  to  travel  north,  east,  south,  and 
west  by  the  thousand.  Such  is  the  case  at  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  &  Arnold,  East  Grinstead.  The  house  is  in  two 
divisions,  50  feet  long  by  30  wide.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  plants  in  the  first  division,  which  measure  upwards  of 
6  feet  through,  or  19  feet  circumference,  and  are  5  feet 
high.  These  were  planted  in  October,  1881.  In  the  second 
house  twenty-five  plants  were  placed  four  months  later — that 
would  be  February,  1882,  or  fifteen  months  since,  and  they 
measure  4  feet  6  inches  through  or  14  feet  in  circumference,  and 
are  4  feet  high.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  snow-like  appear- 
ance, I  take  a  few  figures  from  Messrs.  Roberts*  accounts  of 
blooms  sent  away  during  seven  weeks.  Commencing  with  the 
week  ending  March  24th,  202  dozen  ;  March  31st,  67  dozen  ; 
April  7th,  190  dozen  ;  April  14th,  285  dozen ;  April  21st, 
202  dozen  ;  April  28th,  204  dozen  ;  and  May  3rd,  209  dozen 
blooms,  or  a  total  of  1357  dozens,  or  16,284  blooms  in  seven 
days ! 

I  saw  the  plants  a  few  days  after  they  were  bought,  in,  I 
believe,  7  or  8-inch  pots,  by  the  able  manager,  Mr.  Badman, 
who  said,  **  We  are  going  to  grcfw  these,  and  are  building  a 
house  for  them,  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  out."  A 
square  heap  of  peat  was  cut  in  turfs,  made  very  similar  to 
an  Orchid  basket,  3  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep,  in  equal 
distances,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  two  rows  on  each 
side.  8ome  fine  peat,  cow  dung,  and  a  handful  of  Clay's 
Fertiliser  were  added  and  well  incorporated,  and  the  plants 
were  placed  in.  In  a  few  weeks  the  roots  were  visible,  soon 
forming  a  compact  mass.  The  growth  advanced  rapidly  like 
Laurel  bushes,  which  they  very  much  resemble,  with  foliage 
6  inches  long  by  2J  inches  wide.  Hundreds  of  the  flowers 
were  3  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  kept  in  health  by  liberal 
support.  Mr.  Badman  states  that  he  always  keeps  "  something 
strong  "  in  the  house,  though  he  wears  the  **  bit  of  blue.'*  Thus 
are  grown  "Gardenias  for  the  million." — Sajcusl  Jenks, 
Bramhletye, 

APRICOT  BRANCHES  DYING. 

^Continued  from  page  398.) 

The  stock  (notwithstanding  the  generally  received  axiom — ^viz., 
"the  scion  overruleth  the  stock  quite")  exercises  oonsidenible 
inflaence  on  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  tree.  The  stock  is 
raised  from  roots  or  layers,  which  are  grown  until  they  have  a 
stem  double  or  more  in  diameter  than  that  of  the  shoot  from  which 
the  Apricot  bud  is  taken,  and  the  growth  of  half  a  dozen  years 
perhaps  is  concentrated  by  the  heading- down  of  the  stock  upon  a 
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single  bad.  What  is  the  result  ?  As  much  growth  is  made  from 
the  single  eye  as  the  stock  had  it  been  left  alone  would  have 
produced.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  growth 
formed  in  three  to  six  years  and  that  made  in  one.  In  the  longer 
period  the  growth  is  solidified  as  made  through  the  reciprc^al 
action  of  the  part  above  and  below  ground,  and  the  growth  is 
moderately  vigorous  throughout ;  but  in  the  shorter  period  the 
growth,  though  moderate  at  the  commencement  and  for  the  extent 
of  a  few  joints,  yet  when  the  roots  are  called  into  activity  by  the 
incieasing  foliage  the  growth  becomes  robust — ^nay,  gross  and 
long-jointed,  producing  laterals  as  an  outcome  of  Uie  excessive 
food  supply  so  readily  attracted  through  the  large  sap  channels  of 
the  scion,  and  the  consequence  is  the  wood  is  strong,  soft,  and 
remarkable  for  pith.  What  follows?  The  scion  is  out  back  to 
the  firm  short-jomted  wood  at  the  base,  and  four  or  more  shoots 
issue  to  form  ^<^  foundation  of  the  tree.  Thus  far,  however,  no 
evil  is  done.  The  buds  start  and  make  shoots,  if  vigorous,  with 
plenty  of  laterals.  Now  we  tnust  discriminate  between  trees  that 
have  short-jointed  wood  and  are  not  so  strong  as  to  form  laterals, 
and  those  Uiat  have  made  gross  sappy  growth,  or  between  the  big 
tree  and  the  small.  The-short-jointed  wood  will  probably  be  ripe 
to  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  be  all  that  the  planter  could  desire ; 
but  the  other  will  have  the  wood  unripe  and  be  of  no  value,  at 
least  until  it  has  been  cut  back  to  the  ripe  wood.  But  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  may  be  checked  by  lifting,  and  if  this  be  not  resorted 
to  the  two-years-trained  tree  will  also  be  too  gross  ;  and  it  is  no 
use  planting  trees  with  unripe  wood  and  trusting  to  coming  sun 
to  ripen  it,  for  it  can  never  solidify,  whatever  it  may  do  in  con- 
tracting the  sap  vessels  and  narrowing  the  pith. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  rearing  the  trees  is  often 
overlooked — viz.,  the  fact  that  the  Apricot  is  an  exotic  not  hardy 
really  in  this  country ;  yet  in  rearing  trees  they  are  grown  in  the 
open  just  as  if  they  were  as  hardy  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries.  Some  of  our  principal  nurserymen  have  walls  or  other 
means  of  affording  shelter  and  warmth  to  their  young  trees  of 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  and  it  must  be  obvious  the 
young  wood  of  such  trees  is  better  ripened  ;  in  fact  trees  of  one 
year*8  training  are  not  infrequently  furnished  with  flower  buds. 
I  shall  forest^  any  comment  by  anticipating  the  remark  likely 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  walls  not  being  necessary  until  of 
late  years.  Stocks  were  budded  and  the  trees  grown  in  the  open 
until  transferred  to  walls.  This  everybody  knows,  ani  the  trees, 
no  matter  how  old,  had  the  growth  of  the  past  season  cut  back 
to  firm  ripe  wood  ;  but  of  late  years  a  new  method  of  treating 
recently  planted  young  trees  has  obtained — viz.,  they  are  recom- 
mended not  to  be  cut  back  at  all.  This  is  very  well  if  the  wood 
be  ripe,  but  what  if  it  is  not  7  Upon  this  matter  our  advisers  are 
silent  They  do  not  practise  it  themselves,  for  their  trees  in  the 
open  are  so  damsgea  by  the  first  severe  weather  as  to  render 
necessary  a  practice  they  condemn.  The  planter  will  be  acting 
wisely  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  trees  that  have  soft  unripe 
wood.  It  does  not  answer  to  plant  such  trees  without  cutting 
back  the  strong  immature  shoots.  Strong  growths  are  sometimes 
encouraged  in  a  young  tree  to  cover  the  wall  quickly  and  sooner 
derive  profit ;  but  the  shoots,  though  they  may  form  spurs  and 
ihiit  splendidly,  simply  collapse  in  a  few  years,  the  branches  die, 
and  from  the  ripe  wood — ^ripe  in  its  first  formation — strong  shoots 
arise.  When  old  branches  die  they  are  invariably  those  which  at 
some  time  have  been  marked  by  vigour  and  unripened  wood. 

The  influence  of  the  stock  being  so  great  as  to  induce  in  the 
scion  an  excess  of  vigour  in  the  first  few  years  of  growth,  it  is 
obviously  essential  to  the  health  of  the  tree  to  adopt  means  of 
counteracting  that  influence.  The  tendency  to  early  luxuriance 
is  common  to  all  varieties,  but  the  Moor  Park  is  the  most  prone 
to  gum  of  any  ;  and  the  method  of  checking  the  luxuriance  which 
is  not  conducive  to  the  early  production  of  fruit  is  to  root-prune 
the  trees  about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  taking  out  a 
trench  about  one-third  from  the  stem  the  tree  has  spread  of  growth 
and  cutting  off  all  roots  there,  and  after  filling  up  again  give  a 
thorough  watering,  and  if  necessary  shade  from  bright  sun  for 
a  few  days  until  fresh  roots  are  emitted.  This  will  check  the  too 
abundant  supply  of  sap,  regulate  the  development  of  the  growth, 
prevent  its  excessive  production,  and  conse<^uently  tend  to  the 
ripening  of  the  wood,  which  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  cold,  and 
is  fruitful  in  character.  It  is  undue  vigour  in  tender  fruit  trees 
which  is  the  cause  in  most  cases  of  canker  and  gumming.  Ck>un- 
teract  the  tendency  to  over-luxuriance,  and  the  wood  will  ripen 
and  escape  the  ravages  of  frost.  There  is  little  gumming  of  trees 
under  glass,  but  over-luxuriant  trees  do  sometimes  gum  ;  they  set 
their  fruit  badly  and  stone  very  indifferently,  the  remedy  for 
which  is  lifting,  which  the  most  successful  practitioners  resort  to 
periodiodly. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  root-pruning  in  the  case  of 


trees  which  in  their  early  years  of  growth  exhibit  over-luxuriance, 
but  it  is  absolutely  essential  whenever  the  trees  from  want  of 
crop,  adverse  seasons,  too  rich  soil,  or  other  cause  exhibit  too 
vigorous  growth  which  is  not  likely  to  ripen  well.  It  is  the  only 
means  of  aiding  trees  of  toider  growth  to  perfect  their  growth 
short  of  artifioiid  heat  or  the  retention  of  natural  heat,  which  will 
be  considered  at  a  later  stage. 

Formerly,  it  may  be  stated.  Apricots  were  not  so  tender  as  they 
are  now.  I  do  not  entertain  the  idea,  for  the  gardeners  of  the 
last  generation  never  encoursged  strong  growth  simply  to  be  cut 
hard  back  in  winter.  They  kept  their  trees  close  to  the  wall,  had 
no  useless  spray,  and  the  wood  ripened  well.  Trees  against  farm 
houses  and  cottages  had  very  little  attention,  only  a  trimming  in 
summer  and  a  pruning  in  winter  by  some  jobbing  gardener 
of  the  district,  unless  the  gardener  or  his  assistant  at  the  hall 
conld  be  prevailed  on  to  trim  the  trees ;  and  it  must  be  said  the 
results  were  often  more  satisfactory  on  other  people's  trees  than 
those  directing  under  their  care.  Why  ?  In  front  of  the  farm 
house  or  cottage  the  Apricots  had  no  rich  border  as  in  the  hall 
garden.  The  trees  grew  less,  ripened  the  wood,  and  fruited  splen- 
didly, producing  luge  if  not  yet  good  marketable  fruit ;  and 
better  than  all,  to  one  limb  lost  of  these  trees  ten  went  off  in  the 
richer  border,  and  otherwise  pampered  trees  of  the  gardener. — 
G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  oontinnedO 
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The  Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  very  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  for 
his  timely  remarks  on  page  480,  and  for  the  suggestions  he  has 
made  on  the  subject ;  and  I  can  only  express  personally,  what  I 
am  sure  would  be  their  wish  had  they  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
it,  my  thanks  to  him  for  it.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  however,  be  glad 
to  hear  that  those  suggestions  have  been  already  acted  upon. 
The  Committee  felt  that  they  had  no  power  to  enforce  their  rules 
on  this  subject ;  but  they  placed  the  matter  before  the  afBliated 
societies  and  uiged  on  them  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  and  also,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  desirability  of  placing  the  names  on  their 
scheduleB,  so  that  their  exhibitors  could  have  no  doubt  upon  the 
subject ;  as,  slthough  their  own  members  wocld  know  perfectly 
well  tiie  rule  they  had  adopted,  and  would  by  reference  to  their 
catalogues  be  able  to  see  tiie  names  of  the  bracketed  Boses,  yet 
there  were  in  each  society  a  number  of  exhibitors  who  were  not 
members  of  the  National  would  be  ignorant  of  it.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  societies  have  behaved  very  loyally  in  the  matter ; 
nearly  all  of  them  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  parent  society,  and  have  placed  the  names  of  the 
bracketed  Roses  on  their  schedules,  so  that  very  generally  it  wUl 
be  carried  out  this  year.  I  have  with  this  enclosed  for  him  a 
copy  of  the  Darlington  schedule,  which  not  only  for  this,  but  for 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  my  ^end  Mr.  Whitwell  has  en- 
listed the  aid  of  his  neighbours,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  imitation,  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  getting-up 
of  provincial  shows.  There  are  a  few  societies  which  have  printed 
these  names,  but  with  an  intimation  that  the  rule  will  not  be 
carried  out  until  the  season  of  1884,  so  that  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
as  much  has  been  done  as  one  might  reasonably  expect. 

With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  your  correspondent  as  to 
trebles,  and  the  showing  of,  we  will  say,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Exposition  de  Brie  in  the  same  treble,  I 
cannot  see  that  there  can  be  any  objection  to  this,  provided  that 
only  one  name  is  used ;  for  as  the  Committee  have  decided  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  it  matters  little  by  what  name  they 
are  called;  and  if  growers  keep  the  different  varieties  in  their 
gardens  they  can  of  eourse  show  them  as  they  wish,  so  that  the 
rule  is  adhered  to.  There  are  still  some  growers  who  say  that 
they  can  distinguish  these  Roses,  and  this  might  give  an  oppor- 
tunity, without  infringing  the  rules,  of  seeing  whether  it  were  so 
or  not. 

The  Committee  felt  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  their  catalogue,  it  was  sure  to  have  some  imperfections  in  it, 
and  they  have  been  recently  engaged  in  revising  it  for  1884,  and 
are  about  to  add  to  it  a  catalogue  of  garden  Roses,  comprising 
many  of  those  old  favourites  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  Into  this  catalogue  several  of  those  which  have  had  a  place 
in  the  list  of  exhibition  Roses  will  be  relegated. 

Tour  correspondent  has  struck  one  of  the  notes  which  portend 
the  approach  of  the  campaign,  and  I  hope  next  week  to  be 
able  to  say  something  on  our  prospects.  I  have  lately  been  in 
several  Rose  gardens  (amateurs'),  and  so  may  be  able  to  give  a 
generid  view  of  what  is  to  be  looked  for.  This,  however,  I  may 
say,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  jeremiads  which  some  have 
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gWen  expression  to,  there  is  eyeiy  prospect  of  the  season  being  a 
good  and  not  a  late  one. — D.,  Deal, 


CANKERING  OF  APPLE  TREES. 

Thosb  who  have  li?ed  in  districts  wide  apart  will  hare  a  Taried 
exjerieace  regarding  the  disease  known  as  cauker.  I  have  found 
it  attack,  more  or  lesp,  almost  evezy  kind  of  Apple  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  In  the  south  and  west  of  England  the  wont ;  in 
northern  districts  the  stronger-growing  kinds  always  appeared  to 
be  the  readiest  to  suffer,  but  in  every  case  I  have  found  trees 
liable  to  attack  which  have  had  their  roots  far  from  the  aurface, 
inert  soil  causing  the  mischief  as  well  as  tenacious  clay  when  wet 
and  beyond  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  When  trees  are  to  be 
kept  dwarf  or  cramped  in  any  form,  as  is  the  case  in  most  private 
places,  they  are  often  severely  mutilated  by  the  knife  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  This  practice,  while  the 
roots  are  at  full  liberty  and  doing  duty  vigorous  enough  to  supply 
the  wants  of  trees  of  gigantic  size,  will  give  plenty  of  canker ; 
but  when  roots  are  kept  from  unwholesome  subsoil  and  well 
established  in  the  upper  stratum,  drainage  and  other  requirements 
being  equal,  there  will  not  likely  be  mu<3i  cause  for  canker  in  the 
branches. 

I  have  frequently  cleared  the  roots  of  trees  which  have  been 
badly  affected  from  stagnant  or  inert  subsoil,  ramming  a  quantity 
cf  lime  and  brick  rubbish  under  them,  thus  arresting  the  progress 
r>f  downward  growth,  and  the  cure  of  canker  has  been  complete. 
With  large  orchard  trees,  which  have  little  attention  with  pruning, 
and  growth  of  roots  and  branches  are  left  to  grow  naturally,  do 
not  generally  suffer  much  till  they  are  rooted  below  the  surface 
into  a  subsoil  in  which  they  cannot  have  a  healthy  existence,  then 
the  disease  is  almost  certain  to  appear.  I  have  often  observed 
that  where  the  subscil  is  rocky  or  marly  canker  has  been  almobt 
entirely  absent 

During  the  past  season  I  have  been  dealing  with  a  number  of 
trees  which  have  been  showing  canker  and  dyin;  back  of  the 
young  branches.  The  cause  is  obvious.  A  river  flows  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  orchard  and  garden,  and  drainage  below  a 
certain  level  is  impossible.  In  this  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  per- 
meated, and  are  suffering.  The  smaller  size  of  trees  in  the  garden 
I  have  lifted  and  replanted,  and  those  which  cannot  be  safely 
removed  I  have  cleared  off  all  their  under  roots  which  are  decay- 
ing, and  have  filled  up  the  space  with  lime  and  brick  rubbish, 
finishing  with  a  good  coating  of  farmyard  manure  over  the  surface 
of  roots.  In  the  orchard,  which  is  about  7  acres  in  extent, 
draining  as  deep  as  practicable  has  been  done,  the  roots  being  so 
deep  and  trees  of  a  great  age,  we  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
tamper  with  them  by  lifting  or  mutilating  in  any  form  further 
than  the  removal  of  dead  or  dying  branches.  Singular  ^t  in 
this  orchard  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  bushels  of  Apples  or 
Pears  gathered  during  the  past  season,  while  in  the  garden,  oivided 
by  a  wall  only,  every  tree  was  loaded.  But  the  kinds  are  limited 
— I^Stirling  Castle,  a  certain  bearer  ;  Lord  Suffleld  and  the  Codlin 
class  in  general,  and  one  called  Heiton  House,  an  immense  bearer 
every  season,  and  has  given  abundant  supplies  till  lately — ^sinoe 
last  October.  We  cannot  find  the  name  m  any  catalogue,  but  as 
a  kitchen  fruit  it  is  of  great  value. — M.  Tehpls. 


PILEA  SERPYLLIFOLIA. 

YsBT  dwarf  plants  are  indispensable  in  arrangements  for  table. 
The  little  tufts  of  this  plant  (not  more  in  small  plants  than  a 
couple  of  inches  high)  are  very  effective  disposed  in  their  pots  on 
a  fiat  surface  of  Belaginellas,  which  last  in  my  eye  always  have  a 
very  tame  appeanmce.  This  little  plant  is  a  sort  of  pop-gun  to 
its  larser  relative,  the  '*  Artillery  Plant,"  and  it  is  not  only  very 
much  less  but  very  much  more  dense  in  growth,  and  far  more 
beautiful.  It  grows  in  very  dense  forms  in  small  thumb  pots,  a 
half  ball  or  not  very  peaked  mound,  and  grows  down  the  pot, 
nearly  hiding  it.  Its  leaves  are  less  than  those  of  Pilea  muscosa, 
and  of  a  paler  and  more  beautiful  green— lively  olive.  It  grows 
freely,  is  readily  increased,  and  needs  a  stove,  but  does  well 
enough  in  an  intermediate  house  or  even  in  a  greenhouse  in 
summer,  and  is  considered  available  for  bedding. — G.  A. 


Bullfinches  and  Fruit  BL0S80M.->About  three  years  ago  the 
servants  here  took  to  rearing  cage  birds,  and  the  Bullfinch  was  very 
much  sought  after  owiog  to  the  unusual  richness  of  its  plumage 
for  exhibition  purposes.  This  was  a  means  of  very  much  reducing 
our  stock,  and  the  result  is  an  order  that  no  more  Sullfinches  are  to 
be  destroyed  or  taken  while  joung.  On  the  strength  of  this  it  would 
appear  that  Bullfinches  have  made  themselves  very  notorious.    Not 


content  with  the  opening  buds  of  early  spring  they  have  made  a 
second  attack:  this  is  on  the  opening  and  expanded  blossom  of 
Apple  trees.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  blossoms  lay  so  thickly 
under  the  trees.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  had  I  not  noticed  the 
mischief  done,  and  the  men  have  also  called  my  attention  to  the  same 
thing.  There  may  be  no  real  harm  in  singling  the  bloasoma  so  much 
where  they  are  thick ;  but  where  they  are  only  few  and  far  between, 
what  then  ?  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  rather  sharp  practice  if  we 
are  to  be  subjected  to  this  sort  of  thinning  twice  in  one  season,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  change  is  for  the  better.— A.  0.  W^  Biggleswade, 


SHOWING  AURICULAS. 


Though  I  do  not  exhibit  Auriculaf,  I  neTertheleas  take  an 
interest  in  the  Auricula  shows,  and  consequently  in  the  letters 
which  have  been  published  as  to  the  unfairness  of  large  growers 
competing  against  those  who  have  only  a  few  plants  to  select  from. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  proposition  is  apparent  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  take  up  much  space  to  cultivate  in  quantity,  and  of 
which  on  that  account  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  laree  collection  in 
small  gardens ;  but  the  Auricula  has  this  great  advantage  in  its 
favour  for  growers  with  little  space,  in  so  far  as  a  large  collection 
can  be  grown  in  a  very  small  gaiden.  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  the  veteran 
grower  of  Stirling,  flowers  over  2000  plants,  yet  he  could  easily 
stow  them  away  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  cottager^s  best  room. 
Then  there  is  this  further  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  is  the  skill  of  the  Auricula  fancier  in  the  propagation  of 
his  plants.  It  is  well  known  that  some  people  are  always  buying 
plants  and  losing  them,  just  as  persistently  as  they  purchase  or 
beg  them.  Now,  it  is  hardly  a  fair  proposition  to  handicap  a 
man  who  is  capable  of  doubling  or  even  increasing  his  stock  three- 
fold year  by  year  by  stepping  in  and  saying  immediately  he  dis- 
tances growers  who  remain  stationary  as  to  number  of  plants,  that 
be  must  not  compete  for  the  smaller  prizes  because  it  is  unfair  to 
these  small  growers.  Looking  at  the  question  of  propagation  as 
being  as  much  a  matter  of  skill  as  other  points  in  Auricula 
culture,  I  do  not  see  any  unfaimesB  in  the  practice  indicated. — ^B. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  SEA  AfiD  FRUITS 

OF  THE  EARTH. 

Not  only  was  the  Exhibition  of  last  week  one  of  the  most 
attractive  that  has  been  held  at  South  Kensington,  but  it  was 
attended  by  a  much  larger  number  of  visitors  than  usual,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  with  the  Fisheries  Committee, 
was  presumably  a  financial  success.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
ensuing  autumn  appears  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  for  holding 
a  great  national  fruit  show  in  connection  with  the  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition 7  Some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  had  a  great  autumn  show  of  fruit ;  and  ^rhaps  acting 
alone,  the  Council  of  the  Society  would  not  be  justified  in  having 
one  this  year ;  but  jointly  with  the  Fisheries  Committee,  might  not 
an  exhibition  be  arranged  that  would  be  mutually  advantageous  t 
The  fruit  crops  promise  to  be  better  than  the  crops  of  recent 
years,  and  undoubtedly  sufficient  would  be  forthcoming  in  three 
months  after  a  good  schedule  was  issued  to  make  a  magnificent 
show.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  will 
have  lost  its  freshness,  and  interest  in  it  will  have  begun  to  wane 
more  or  less.  If  a  display  of  fruit  could  be  added,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  provided  at  Edinburgh  last  year,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  powerfully  attractive,  and  a  great  inducement  for 
thousands  who  had  inspected  the  permanent  exhibition,  repre- 
sentative of  the  "  harvest  of  the  sea  "  to  visit  the  gardens  again 
to  admire  at  the  same  time  a  show  representing  in  the  best 
possible  manner  the  **  fruits  of  the  earth  ; "  and  besides,  the  fruit 
show  would  attract  thousands  more,  who  but  for  it  would  not 
"  pay  their  way  **  into  the  gardens  at  all  during  the  season. 

A  vast  number  of  the  millions  of  London  have  never  seen  a 
great  fruit  show,  not  because  such  an  exhibition  has  not  been 
provided,  but  because  they  did  not  know  of  its  existence.  In  a 
provincial  city  or  town  any  great  event  worthy  of  patronage  can 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  almost  every  individual  in  a  day  or 
two ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  London.  Time  in  proportion  to 
its  yastness  in  area  and  numbers  is  requisite  to  "  permeate  "  the 
enormous  mass  of  individuals  who  have  a  thousand  other  things 
to  divide  their  attention.  The  Fisheries  Exhibition  will  teach 
perhaps  millions  of  persons  "  the  way  "  to  the  Oardens  at  South 
Kensington  who  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ignorant 
of  it  before.  This  is  a  most  important  point;  and  if  at  the 
opportune  time  suggested  a  really  great  Exhibition,  showing  the 
fruit  resources  of  the  country,  could  be  arranged  and  maintained 
for  a  week  or  more,  is  there  not  a  probability  amounting  almost 
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to  a  certainty  that  it  wonld  prove  a  great  succrss  both  to  the 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Bojal  Horticultaral  Society  ? 

A  great  frnit  show  would  at  the  least  be  as  appropriate  as  a 
flower  show  in  the  Gardens  daring  the  present  season.  Fruit  is 
food,  and  the  more  its  wholesomeness  and  importance  as  such 
becomes  recognised  by  the  million  the  better  it  will  be  for  all — for 
consumers  and  producers  alike.  The  million,  too,  take  quite  as 
much  interest  in  a  fruit  show  as  they  do  in  an  exhibition  of  choice 
plants  and  rare  flowers.  This  may  be  seen  at  any  time  when  a 
general  exhibition  is  held,  the  crowd  being  usually  the  most  dense 
round  magnificent  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Qrapes.  These 
the  public  understand  and  can  appreciate  the'r  merits,  but  they 
are  not  educated  in  the  points  of  plants  with  names  they  cannot 
pronounce.  Hoses  they  know,  and  Potatoes  they  know  and  flock 
l^ur-  round  them,  but  they  pass  with  a  wondering  stare  the  Orchids 
and  other  valuable  plants  which  the  trained  eye  admires  so  much. 
These  plants  and  flowers  cannot  well  be  retained  in  a  show  for  a 
week,  but  fruit  can ;  and  a  week  is  necessary  in  London  for  a 
show  to  command  the  maximum  number  of  visitors. 

And  why,  too,  should  it  not  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
"show  "—a  sight  to  be  seen  ?— just  as  the  Fisheries  Is  something 
more.  Fish  is  on  sale  there,  and  properly  so.  Why  should  not 
fruit  be  sold  too?  Let  the  producers  of  fruit,  also  fruiterers, 
bring  their  ware«,  provide  a  great  exhibition,  and  let  the  public 
have  a  more  substantial  share  than  merely  looking  at  it  with 
hungering  eyes,  and  yet  with  the  means  in  their  pockets  for  satis- 
fying their  wants.  If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
doing  so,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  can  produce  a  great 
show  of  fruit;  and  if  in  connection  with  it  a  fruit  fair  were 
arranged  a  step  in  advance,  and  a  most  useful  one,  would  be  made 
over  the  stereotyped  shows,  while  an  important  addition  at  a  time 
When  it  would  be  welcome  would  also  be  made  to  the  great  Exhi- 
bition now  being  held  in  the  gardens — an  addition  that  would,  as 
before  suggested,  be  equally  ^vantageous  to  the  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Is  this  matter  worthy 
of  any  further  consideration  ?— J.  Weight. 


UNPRUNED  ROSES. 


Dr.  Watts  speaks  of  the  Rose  as  "  the  glory  of  April  and  May." 
Either  it  or  the  seasons  have  changed  in  Uiis  respect.  Except  the 
Bankaians  it  is  hard  to  mention  many  Roses  of  May,  much  less  April. 
Between  the  time  when  Roses  under  glass  go  out  and  Roses  in  the 
open  come  in  a  gap  occnre — ^a  regretable  interval,  which  it  has 
occurred  to  me  may  be  in  some  measure  bridged,  and  that  is  by 
leaving  certain  Roses  nn pruned.  In  this  way,  especially  after  a 
mild  winter,  blooma  may  oe  obtained  certainly  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  they  can  come  npon  bashes  pruned  teoyndem  artem,  after 
the  orthodox  fashion.  Not,  indeed,  flowers  that  would  do  for  the 
«  box," 

**  Their  mannera  have  not  the  repose 
That  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Yere,* 

bat  still  quite  good  enough  for  domestic  decoration. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  and  favoured  by  the  season,  I  have 
left  various  plants  trained  up  against  a  wall  almost  untoached, 
and  am  now  expecting  to  see  after  the  first  warm  shower  (this 
May  19th)  Reine  Marie  Henriette  in  abundant  bloom,  with  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  close  on 
her  heels  ;  also  Fisher  Holmes  and  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  are  coming 
on  favourably.  At  the  same  time  my  orthodox  plants,  pruned  at 
the  end  of  February  and  breaking  very  correctly  all  down  each 
shoot,  are  perfectly  innocent  of  any  such  intention,  and,  as  I  trust, 
are  reserving  themselves  for  the  end  of  June  or  July.  As  I  have 
allnded  to  this  rather  early  pruning,  I  may  add  that  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Baker  of  Reigate  (whom  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
sion as  a  special  advocate  of  this)  is  looking  at  this  date  in  the 
highest  poeaiblepromise.  The  large  round  bed  of  Charles  Lef ebvre, 
the  rows  of  A.  K.  Williams,  and  other  celebrities,  his  various  "  big 
batallions  "  are  advancing  towards  their  midsummer  goal  in  mOst 
admirable  precision.  The  surface  of  the  ground  when  I  called 
was  somewhat  obscnred  by  a  comfortable  mulching  they  had  just 
been  receiving ;  but  if  the  present  promise  be  realised  it  will  be 
by  mid-June  a  veritable  feast  of  Roses,  respecting  which  I  will 
end  as  I  began  with  Dr.  Watts — 


— A.  C. 


**  Oome,  and  I  will  show  yon  what  is  heantiful- 
It  ia  a  Boee  fully  blown  i" 


Thb  Best  Potato  ih  XJsi  kow.— The  Journal  has  done  good 
service  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  best  Potatoes  for  market,  garden, 
and  general  purposes  by  publishing  the  results  and  opinions  of  so 
many  eompetent  to  form  correct  judgments  for  some  months  past. 
Orchids,  exotics,  florist  flowers,  and  many  occupants  of  the  vegetable 


garden  have  their  devotees,  and  are  more  or  less  specialities  as  com- 
pared to  the  Potato.  There  is  a  phase  of  the  matter  I  would  suggest 
— ^namely,  what  Potato  your  correspondents  find  the  best  at  present — 
that  is  (*ay,  dnring  the  past  fortnight  or  daring  the  month  of  May  ? — 
W.  J.  M..  Chnmel. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

NOTWiTHflTANDiNO  the  very  cold  weather  in  March  (the  ther- 
mometer on  the  morning  of  the  10th  having  been  as  low  as  8^), 
the  prospects  of  fruit  are  by  no  means  discouraging.  Pears  are 
setting  well,  especially  on  the  walls  ;  and  the  show  of  Apple 
blossom  is  very  great,  some  of  the  earlier  sorts  are  setting.  Plums 
have  failed  on  the  whole ;  there  was  very  little  blossom,  and  much 
of  that  has  fallen  off.  Apricots  are  rather  partial,  though  some 
of  the  trees  have  better  crops  than  lately.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
do  not  thrive  here  out  of  doors.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  we  had 
abundance  on  the  walls,  but  now  the  crop  is  always  precarious, 
and  never  really  good.  Cherries  promise  weli,  especially  Morellos. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  a  full  crop.  Straw- 
berries, for  which  this  soil  is  well  suited,  show  a  very  full  bloom, 
and  must  be  a  good  crop  unless  the  weather  should  be  extra- 
ordinarily dry.— Qborqs  Kkioht,  Qardener,  Conyngham  Uallj 
KnarethorougK 

As  yon  invite  reports  with  reference  to  hardy  fruits,  I  may  in- 
form you  that  in  this  locality  the  prospect  of  obtaining  good 
crops  are  on  the  whole  favourable.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
promise  to  bear  heavily,  especially  Pears,  which  have  set  unusually 
thick  on  a  south  aspect  There  is  a  brilliant  display  ot  Apple 
blossoms  on  wall  and  orchard  trees  alike.  Bush  fruits  are 
promising  remarkably  well,  especially  Gooseberries  and  Black 
Currants. — D.  Mackie,  Montgomery  Oardens,  Ayrshire, 


VIOLET  CULTURE. 


To  dwellers  in  pure  fresh  country  air,  away  from  the  smoke  of 
towns  and  the  noxious  fumes  of  factories,  the  culture  of  Violets  in 
simple,  provided  timely  care  and  attention  arc  given  to  the  very 
few  details  which  together  insure  success.  Fur  so  many  years 
have  I  grown  Violets  in  considerable  quantities,  with  an  amount 
of  labour  about  equivalent  to  that  bestowed  upon  a  Cabbage  bed, 
that  I  had  come  to  regard  it  as  an  ordinary  matter  about  which 
everybody  knew  everything  ;  when  recently,  to  my  surprise,  a 
clever  energetic  gardener,  who  for  the  first  time  is  required  to 
supply  Violets  in  quantity,  wrote  to  me  somewhat  to  this  effect — 
"  Pray  give  us  a  paper  on  Violet  culture  in  the  Journal ;  it  is  quite 
certain  to  be  useful,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  others  will  be  as 
glad  to  turn  your  plain  hints  to  account  as  I  shall  ? "  Such  an 
appeal  is  so  certain  of  favourable  attention  from  the  Editors,  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  crave  ppace  for  my  reply. 

Devoniensis  bursts  freely  into  bloom  by  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  old  Russian.  The  first 
week  in  October  the  plants  are  lifted  from  the  open  beds  and 
planted  as  thickly  as  possible  under  glass  wherever  space  is  avail- 
able. Garden  frames,  pits.  Peach  house,  or  orchard  bouse,  are  all 
turned  to  account  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  the  best  place  for 
obtaining  a  brisk  continuous  supply  throughout  winter  is  a  light 
airy  house  or  pit,  with  a  flow  and  return  pipe  or  flue,  solely  to 
exclude  frost  and  promote  air-circulation  on  dull,  wet,  or  foggy 
days,  but  not  by  any  means  to  maintain  a  forcing  temperature. 
Frost  may  undoubtedly  be  kept  out  of  frames  and  pits  by  means 
of  mats  and  litter,  but  bunches  of  Violets  are  not  to  be  had  by  the 
dozen  in  midwinter  from  plants  kept  in  darkness  and  damo.  Ah 
the  plants  cease  flowering  in  March,  and  before  spring  growth 
begins,  they  are  pulled  to  pieces  and  the  runners  or  side  shoots 
having  rootlets,  as  most  of  them  have,  are  planted  in  open  beds  of 
such  soil  as  will  grow  good  vegetables,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and 
9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  To  facib'tate  watering,  a  border  is 
divided  into  beds  8  feet  wide,  with  narrow  paths  between.  As 
the  plants  gain  size  in  summer  a  liberal  surface  dressing  of  arti- 
ficial manure  tends  wonderfully  to  invigorate  them,  and  its  bene- 
ficial effect  is  soon  visible  in  the  colour,  size,  and  substance  of  the 
foliaj^e.  When  the  weather  proves  unfavourable  for  the  spring 
planting  it  may  be  kept  back  till  any  time  in  April,  only  the  later 
it  is  done  the  greater  is  the  subsequent  amount  of  watering  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  flagging  spring  growth  which  usually  comes 
soon  after  the  middle  of  March. 

This  year  the  planting  was  late,  but  the  young  plants,  nearly 
2000  in  number,  are  fast  gaining  size  and  vigour.  The  sorts 
grown  in  addition  to  the  two  already  mentioned  are  Marie 
Louise,  Neapolitan,  The  Czar,  and  Victoria  Regina,  all  good  and 
distinct,  the  two  last  being  of  especial  value  for  size  of  flower  and 
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lateness.  I  still  grow  most  of  the  old  Rassian  for  winter  bloom. 
It  never  fails  met  and  althongh  its  small  flowers  are  comparatlYelj 
insignificant  beside  the  new  and  fashionable  monsters,  yet  they 
are  so  abuodaot  and  so  fragrant  as  to  worthily  take  a  leading 
place  wherever  large  quantities  of  winter  Violets  are  wanted. 

Violet  cultare  in  snborban  gardens,  even  so  far  oat  as  Lewisham 
and  Blackheatb,  appears  to  be  so  generally  a  failure,  that  I  dare 
not  recommend  it,  for  the  smoke  is  invariably  fatal  to  them.  Bat 
knowing  that  readers  of  the  Journal  near  Ix)ndon  are  desiroos  of 
trying  again,  I  would  advise  the  beds  to  be  of  very  gritty  rich  soil 
upon  a  thick  substratum  of  rubble,  so  that  drainage  must  be 
prompt  and  sure,  and  a  thorough  washing  twice  daily  by  watering 
overhead  with  clean  water  through  the  rose  of  a  waterpot.  Even 
with  this  care  I  am  by  no  means  sanguine  of  snccess,  for  1  know 
full  well  how  soon  every  part  of  leaf  and  branch  becomes  coated 
with  soot  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  our  huge  metropolis. — 
Bdwahd  Luckhubst. 


INARCHING  VJNB8. 

The  present  time  is  the  best  to  inarch  Vines.  Green  wood 
unites  quickly,  and  the  rods  made  th^'s  season  will  bear  fruit 
next  year.  loarching  has  many  advantages.  By  its  means  houses 
of  Viues  might  be  changed  altogether  without  disturbing  the 
border  or  uprooting  a  plant  Supposing  a  good  border  to  have 
been  formed  some  years  ago  and  the  house  planted  with  Black 
Hamburghs  or  some  early  variety,  the  whole  or  part  of  these  might 
be  transformed  to  Lady  Downe's,  Alicantes,  or  Gros  Colmans  with- 
out any  further  trouble  or  expense  than  inarching.  I  have  done 
much  of  this  work  lately  amongst  our  early  Vines.  As  we  want 
most  of  the  late  sorts,  and  as  we  could  not  afford  to  wait  while 
yonn^  Vines  are  grown,  inarching  on   to  the  old  rods   was 

Sractised,  and  froit-bearing  wood  secured  on  the  kinds  Intro- 
uoed  before  cutting  away  the  others.  At  present  a  Foster's 
Seedling  is  being  converted  into  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
another  part  of  it  into  Golden  Queen,  as  the  latter  two  sorts  are 
mach  better  keepers  in  autumn  than  Foster's,  which  is  not  wanted. 
The  young  Vines  for  making  additions  with  should  always  be 
in  pots,  and  they  may  be  from  one  to  three  years  old,  but  the  best 
are  those  raised  from  eyes  three  months  ago,  and  which  have  now 
a  single  young  stem  3  or  4  feet  in  length.  This  should  be  kept  in 
the  pot  and  be  taken  close  to  the  Vine  on  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
arched. It  is  necessary  that  the  two  parts  which  are  to  be  joined 
together  should  meet  conveniently,  and  the  pot  with  the  young 
plant  may  have  to  be  placed  on  the  border,  a  shelf«  or  some  special 
erection  to  raise  it  into  position.  It  is  generally  best  to  inarch  as 
near  the  bottom  of  the  old  Vine  as  possible.  But  if  the  young 
Vine  was  4  or  5  feet  long  I  would  not  work  it  on  at  the  bottom 
but  at  the  top.  This  would  give  a  good  piece  of  young  cane  un- 
used, which  would  be  most  useful  afterwaras  to  plant  elMwheie  or 
fruit  in  a  pot 

The  operation  of  inarching  is  simple,  and  consists  of  cutting  a 
slice  from  the  side  of  each  of  the  pieces  of  wood  which  it  is 
intended  to  unite.  Both  cuts  should  be  the  same  size,  and  when 
placed  face  to  face  they  should  meet  evenly.  A  piece  of  soft 
matting  is  then  bound  round  them  as  firmly  as  possible.  There 
is  very  little  use  in  trying  to  work  green  wood  on  to  an  old  hard 
rod,  but  if  both  are  young  growths  of  this  year  the  attachment 
will  take  place  more  quickly,  and  the  operation  be  successful. 
We  have  seen  young  growths  unite  in  twelve  days,  and  about 
that  time  the  ^ing  should  be  loosened  a  little,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wood  may  not  be  hindered.  This  should  be  looked 
to  every  ten  days  or  so  until  the  wood  is  fully  expanded  and 
maturing.  Vines  inarched  now  will  soon  reach  the  top  of  the 
hoase,  and  make  canes  capable  of  bearing  next  year.  I  do  not 
approve  of  catting  away  the  parts  underneath  the  connection 
until  well  into  autumn,  as  the  young  rod,  although  drawing 
largely  from  the  old  Vine,  also  receives  much  support  from  the 
roots  in  the  pot,  e«jpecially  if  the  latter  are  well  supplied  with 
liquid  manure.  In  dealing  with  Vines  in  pots  which  are  over  one 
year  old  I  would  not  work  them  on  the  old  stem,  but  one  of  the 
fresh  green  side  shoots  would  be  the  part  used  for  inarching. — 
M.  M« 

CALCEOLARIAS. 

Ok  page  B66  in  the  Journal  some  remarks  appeared  in  reference 
to  the  failure  of  Calceolarias  as  bedding  plants,  and  the  following 
few  hints  upon  the  subject  may  be  useful,  as  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  very  light  soil,  which  is  not  liked  by  Calceolarias.  I  do  not 
take  cuttings  so  early  in  the  season  as  many  do  ;  the  first  week  in 
November  I  find  quite  soon  enough,  as  those  taken  earlier  are  too 
hard.    I  prepare  a  box  of  rather  stiff  soil  for  the  cuttings,  which 


are  inserted  2  inches  apart,  and  remain  there  until  about  the  first 
week  in  February,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  warm  border  about 
2  feet  in  width,  the  soil  being  prepared  as  before  stated  to  receive 
them.  These  are  protected  by  old  lights  pitched  against  the  wall, 
removing  them  altogether  whenever  the  weather  will  allow,  in 
order  to  render  the  plants  hardy.  I  prepare  the  beds  by  adding 
soil  from  the  Melon  beds,  which  I  find  suits  the  plants  admirably 
bat  neither  manure  nor  leaf  soil  is  used,  as  this  produces  a  fungus 
about  the  roots.  The  plants  are  lifted  with  a  good  quantity  of 
soil  attached  to  the  roots,  and  in  planting  the  soil  is  made  very 
firm  about  them ;  in  fact  I  sometimes  tread  the  ground  around  them. 
I  use  a  little  soot  and  slaked  lime  in  preparing  the  beds,  and  after 
the  plants  are  into  their  places  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  is 
given.  In  dry  weather  a  tnorough  watering  is  given  once  a  week, 
as  constant  dribblings  are  very  injurious  to  Calceolarias,  which 
require  much  more  water  than  most  other  bedding  plants.^  It  is 
ft  very  good  plan  to  change  the  stock  of  cuttings  by  making  an 
exchange  with  a  friend  who  has  a  different  soil. 

Another  thing  that  often  causes  failures  is  planting  too  deeply. 
I  am  careful  to  keep  the  ball  as  near  on  the  same  level  when 
planted  out  that  it  held  before.  Of  coarse  the  wind  has  more 
effect  on  such  plants,  but  this  can  be  soon  remedied  by  having 
some  old  brooms  cut  up,  and  two  or  three  pieces  being  placed 
round  each  plant  so  that  they  give  support  to  the  branches.  This 
may  look  untidy  for  a  time,  but  pays  for  the  trouble  after  the 
plants  begin  fiowering.  Nothing  looks  much  worse  than  to  see  a 
batch  of  these  plants  with  the  branches  split  off  and  withered, 
which  is  often  the  case  after  a  gale  in  the  fiowering  season,  caus- 
ing openings  that  cannot  be  replaced,  for  they  seldom  sacceed  if 
planted  out  when  in  flower. — A  Suburban  Gabdenbb. 


HISTORICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLES.— No.  4. 

ASFABAOUS. 

Whsn  a  lady  asked  Samuel  Johnson,  one  day,  why  he  had 
given  a  rather  odd  definition  to  some  word  in  his  Dictionary, 
expecting  he  would  assign  a  profound  reason  for  so  doing,  the 
great  man  answered,  to  her  surprise,  '*  Well«  Madam,  that  was 
ignorance,  pure  ignorance."  The  Doctor  did  not  know  mneh 
about  Greek,  therefore  it  was  probable  he  also  failed  to  explain 
the  derivation  of  Asparagus,  which,  if  we  had  it  from  the  Romans, 
is  originally  Greek,  and,  as  Mr.  Glasspoole  observes,  means  the 
tender  shoots  of  a  plant  not  yet  unfolced — in  fact  ft  name  need 
loosely  by  the  ancients  for  various  sprouts  eaten  in  sprmg  or  at 
other  seasons.  It  was  clearly  not  restricted  until  later  times 
to  what  we  call  Asparagus,  bat  that  plant  was  recognised  and 
approved  of  as  an  article  of  food  at  least  2000  years  ago.  It  is 
certain  Cato  the  elder  laid  down  directions  concerning  its  cultare. 
He  recommended,  amongst  other  things,  the  sowing  of  its  aeeds  in 
those  beds  where  the  reeds  were  grown  to  support  the  Vines. 

Two  varieties  of  the  wild  A^iparagos,  the  mountain  and  the 
marsh,  are  noticed  and  commented  upon  by  ancient  writen  on 
natural  history  or  gardening,  and  from  a  reference  made  by 
Juvenal  to  the  mountain  kind,  when  he  is  describing  a  dinner, 
it  would  seem  that  this  was  preferred  to  the  Asparagus  of  the 
marshes.  Both,  however,  were  gathered  and  eaten,  ftnd  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  plant  began  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens,  pftrtly 
for  food,  no  doubt,  but  also  because  it  was  deemed  to  possess 
medicinal  virtues  of  no  ordinary  character.  With  his  curious 
accuracy,  Pliny  notes  that  very  fine  Asparagus  was  grown  about 
Ravenna,  three  or  four  heads  commonly  weighed  a  pound,  and 
that  could  be  bought  for  the  low  price  of  one  as— not  more  than  2d, 
certainly.  One  Italian  fashion  of  cooking  Asparagus  was  peculiar ; 
tbe  heads  were  carefully  dried,  and  then  afterwards  dressed  by 
putting  them  into  very  hot  water,  a  few  minutes*  rapid  boiling 
rendering  them  fit  for  the  table. 

Undoubtedly  the  Asparagus  is  a  true  native  of  then  islands. 
It  is  still  to  be  found  wild  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  England. 
On  tbe  coast  of  Cornwall  there  is  an  island  called  Asparagns 
Island,  and  it  occurs  also  upon  the  continent  in  many  places. 
France  and  Holland  formerly  produced  it  in  much  more  abund- 
ance than  they  do  at  present.  Gerard  gathered  specimens  of  the 
plant  in  Essex  not  far  from  Thorpe  and  Singleton,  he  also  ob- 
served it  in  some  Lincolnshire  meadows  near  Moulton.  He  men- 
tions that  the  plant  can  be  much  improved  by  cultivation,  but  be 
does  not  Btat«  if  he  tried  experiments  with  it  in  his  garden  on 
Holbom  Uill.  It  is  impossible  to  say  now  who  was  the  first 
grower  of  Asparagus  for  the  I^ondon  market ;  there  has,  however, 
survived  a  fragment  of  history  concerning  a  garden  at  Lambeth 
which  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  known  as  the  *'  'Sparagus 
Garden."  Lambeth,  once  called  Lamhythe,  so  'tis  thought,  the 
<'  Haven  of  Dirt,"  from  its  moist  soil,  would  be  suitable  enough  for 
Asparagus,  and  the  crop  when  gathered  could  be  easily  convejyed 


either  to  WettmiDiter  or  to  tbe  citj.  We  hkve  &  clae  to  the  poei- 
tion  of  this  garden  :  it  Adjoined,  perhnps  ww  origioAlIf  a  part  or, 
Caper's  gardens.  Tbia  waa  JDHt  oppoeile  Simenet  House,  and  its 
■ite  ii  crossed  bj  tbe  modem  Waterloo  Bridge  Boad.  As  was  not 
unnsaal  in  the  seTenteenth  centnrr,  what  was  at  its  commence- 
ment simply  a  place  tor  raising  vegetables  became  inb^equenllj 
a  pleasure  Tesort,  and  people  went  to  the  'SpBragu;  Qorden  to  eat 
both  TBgelables  and  frnit  probably.  Pepya  records  that  he  went 
there  in  April,  166S,  taking  a  couple  of  lobBtera  with  him  in  the 
ho^  ot  meetiDg-  Euipp,  tbe  pretty  aclres?,  who  had  been  his  wife's 
maid,  but  he  didn't,  and  had  to  dine  alone.  Erelyo,  writing  near 
tbe  end  of  the  seTeutemth  century,  eayg  in  his  quaint  way,  "  The 
large  Dutch  kind  of  Asparagus  raised  in  highly  manured  beds  is 
not  to  sweet  and  agreeable  as  those  ot  moderate  size,  and  yet  to 
show  what  lolum,  calUBi,  and  indostry  will  effect,  the  honourable 
and  learned  Charles  Hatton  made  my  wife  a  present  of  Aspara^s, 
the  bundle  containing  sixty,  which  neighed  16j  tbi.  Allowing 
them  4  oct.  to  each  head,  one  was  as  much  as  one  person  would 
desire  to  eat,  and,  what  was  most  obseirable,  they  were  not  raised 
by  any  extraordinary  compost,  bnt  grown  in  a  natural,  sweet, 
rich,  welt-cnlti rated  soil  about  Batteraea."  And  during  tbe 
Georgian  period  large  quantities  ot  AsparagnB  were  raised  there, 
as  also  near  Bermondsey  and  Deptford,  though  modem  building 
has  nearly,  if  not  quitt>,  baniibed  this  plant  to  places  beyond  the 
tog  and  smoke  ot  London.  At  tbe  west  end  of  the  metropolis  the 
Fife  Fields,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  tbe  fields  that  was  cnlti  rated 
(tor  some  of  tbe  ground  lay  waste  as  a  kind  of  common),  yielded 
Asparagus  and  other  choice  vegetables  about  the  time,  perhaps 
earlier,  when  we  have  the  Lambeth  Asparagus  Garden  mentioned. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  popularity  of  tbe  Dutch  rariety  of  it 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  arrival  of  Dutch  William  npon  these 
shores.  One  ot  tbe  historians  tells  ns  that  bis  manner  of  eating 
the  heads  clean  op  at  the  dinner-table,  and  not  merely  sucking 
off  the  tops,  bad  to  be  imitated  by  those  who  were  allpwed  to  join 
the  Boyal  dinner  party,  tor  otherwise  William  IIL  would  have 
fett  himself  highly  oflFended.  But  onr  forefathers  in  England  had 
some  odd  ways  of  eating  Asparajtns ;  tbos  Evelyn,  alr*Bdy  quoted, 
states  he  bad  seen  tbe  heads  eaten  raw  with  oil  and  vinegar.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Eljiabeth  people  cnt  up  Aspaiagns  tops  and 
mixed  tbem  with  other  vegetables  used  to  flavoar  brotha  and 

An  axtensive  list  of  the  old  cries  of  London  fails  to  show  that 
Aapaiagas  was  ever  hawked  in  the  streets,  as  were  so  many 
vegetaUes  and  fruits ;  and  even  now  it  is  one  of  those  that  rarely 
get  into  tbe  hands  of  the  costermongers,  its  season  being  short, 
and  tbe  demand  for  it  limited  to  theae  who  can  afford  delicaciea. 
We  have  taken  strange  liberties  with  its  name ;  in  Covent  Garden 
Harket  few  petsona  apeak  of  it  except  as  "grass,"  the  general 
English  appellation  being  "  sparrow-grass,"  one  which  Batty 
Laagl^  defends  and  explains.  "  It  origtnatad,"  says  be,  "  in  the 
retemblance  which  the  top  ot  tbe  bud  bears  to  the  shape  ol  % 
aparrow's  bill."  I  ventare,  with  all  due  respect,  to  think  it  is 
simply  a  comiption  of  the  imported  name ;  not  the  only  one,  for 
both  Gerard  and  Parkinson  state  it  was  often  oaUed"sperage." 
Bat  Langley's  oomment  in  bia  "  Prindplea  of  Osrdeoing  "  enables 
aa  to  carry  " spanow-gTMi "  back  a*  far  as  1728,  "aperage" 
would  be  at  least  a  century  older. 

Some  particularly  large  Aspwagns  heada  have  been  raised  at 
Uortlake  in  Surrey  by  a  Ur.  Grayson,  severftl  of  his  aamplea 
weighing  nearly  half  a  pound  each.  It  was  one  of  the  localities 
tbat  foimerly  yielded  consideMble  auppliea  to  the  markets,  many 
acres  being  devoted  to  tliis  vegetable ;  and  there  ia  still,  I  believe, 
some  qeantity  ot  it  grown  in  that  vicinity  every  year.  Aber- 
crombie  specifies  the  Dutch,  the  Battersea,  and  the  Graveaend 
AspMMua  as  leading  variotiea  pn>duced  by  soil  and  culture.  I 
am  unable  to  ascertain  anything  about  the  variety  named  after 
the  town  ot  abrimps  and  watercresaea,  nor  does  it  seem  that  any 
qaanHty  of  Asparagni  was  aent  from  tbe  neighbourhood  into  tbe 
London  maikst 

An  odonr  U  imparted  by  Asparagus  to  tlie  breath,  not  so  marked 
as  that  of  the  Onion  and  ita  allies,  yet  perceptible  by  most  noses. 
As  a  spring  esculent  it  is  nndoobtedly  entitled  to  commendation, 
bnt  its  wholesomenesa  is  often  interfered  with,  owing  to  its  being 
overloaded  with  melted  butter.  Asfiaragine,  its  active  principle, 
has  been  extracted  and  given  in  vanons  maladiea  Tbe  ancients 
believed  tbat  a  small  piece  of  this  vegetable  applied  to  an  aching 
01  diseased  tooth  woald  facilitate  its  removal.  There  appean  to 
be  no  canie  tor  ttie  aasertion  made  by  one  ot  tbe  Greek  pbysicianB 
that  AapanuFU  has  an  ininriow  eflect  npon  the  eyesight.— 
J,  B.  S.  O. 


26tli  nit.  in  full  song,  but  from  about  the  1 — 

neitchbonrhood  seauui  lo  have  heard  them.    We  are  afraid  the  cold 
weather  has  killed  them.    I  have  heard  that  oi 
recently  picked  a  dead  o: 


lave  heard  that  one  ot  our  ^mekeepen 
ip  in  the  woods.— A.  0.  W.,  B'sglawadt. 


ADENANDBA  FRAGBANS. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  tbe  Bne  family  afford  ni  many 
very  distinct  and  beantitnl  plants  tor  greenhoiisei  and  con* 
servatories,  and  amongst  them  must  be  ranked  tbe  species  illns- 
trated  in  flg.  97.  It  is  not  one  of  tbe  most  brilliant  ot  plants, 
but  its  flowers  possess  two  great  attiftctions — a  rich  bnt  soft  rosy 
colour,  and  a  powerfol  yet  agreeable  tragnuice,  qualities  whicn 
recommend  it  strongly  to  tbe  attention  of  cultivators.  Though 
requiring  some  little  care  to  insure  its  success,  it  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  tastidioos  plants,  and  can  readily  be  had  in 
satisfactory  condition.  A  compost  of  peat,  light  tnrfy  loam,  s-" 
sand  sails  it,  the  pots  being  car"'~"~  -    ■      ■       ■  • 

liberally  bnt  with  judgment. 


of  water  will  be  needed,  tboagh  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  dast-dry.  The  flowers  are  prodnced  during  A^  and 
Hay,  and  last  a  otnulderable  time. 


APRICOTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

I  WAS  very  much  pleased  to  see  on  page  397  of  the  Journal 
an  article  on  the  dying  ot  Apricot  branches  by  yonr  able  corre- 
spondent Mr.  G.  Abbey,  as  I  agree  with  bim  t^t  discussion  is 
needed  upon  the  subject. 

Althongh  I  am  quite  prepared  to  endorse  much  of  what  Is 
stated  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  and  especially  the  advice 
therein  given  to  plant  more  vigorous-growing  varieties  in  lieu  ot 
Moor  Park,  which  appears  hitherto' to  have  been  almost  invariably 
the  variety  selected,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  indebted  to  Mr. 
Abb^  for  the  excellent  selection  ot  suitable  varieties  which  he 
gives.  I  yet  find,  however,  that  my  experience  does  not  agree 
with  bis  when  he  states  that  "Aprioot  culture  under  glass  com- 
pares very  nnfavourably  with  that  on  walls."  Such  may  be  tma 
of  the  Bonthern  counties,  where  Testation  is  much  earlier  and 
the  growing  season  consequently  longer,  thus  giving  outdoor  trees 
a  better  chance  of  maturing  their  growths  i  but  in  the  nortbem 
county  from  which  I  write  my  experience  has  been  quite  to  the 
contrary. 

In  the  gardens  under  my  charge  is  an  Apricot  house— a  lean-to 
with  a  south  aspect— 30  feet  by  IS,  and  occupied  by  one 
splendid  tree  (the  finest  I  have  ever  met  with)  of  Hoor  Park. 
The  house  was  built  and  the  tree  planted  more  than  twenty  yean 
ago  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden  from  tbat  where  It  now 
stands,  and  both  were  removed  to  Ibeii  present  lite  fonrteen  or 
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fifteen  jean  iinc«.    Tbe  tree  wm  well  managed  and  trained  whea 

yoQUg,  anflered  bnt  little  appareatl;  by  Temoyal,  and  ia  at  th« 
present  time  very  Tij;orona,  filling  tbe  bonse  complete!;  in  every 
part  with  clean  and  bealthj  jonng  growthi.  I  have  bad  the  tree 
nndei  obseTTatioii  foe  ten  yean,  during  which  time  it  has  annoally 
torua  lai^e  ciopa  ot  teiy  fine  fmit,  and  looks  likely  to  continne 
doing  so  for  an  indefinite  period. 

At  the  time  the  bonse  was  originally  built  and  the  tree  planted 
a  sontb  wall  10  feet  high  and  40  yarda  long,  bnilt  of  stone,  with 
a  lining  of  bricliwork,  was  planted  entirely  with  the  same  Thiiet;^ 
(Moor  Park),  For  a  nnmber  of  yeaiB  tbeae  trees  grew  Tigoroaily 
and  carried  fine  crops  ot  fruit ;  in  tact,  until  the  adrent  ot  the 
seTsn  years  ot  diaastrons  weather  for  trait  trees  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Abbey.  Since  then  the  traits  produced  by  Ibem  bare  been 
small  in  liie  and  in  nambere,  and  in  eiery  way  interior  in  qnality, 
whit«t  the  trees  have  been  gradually  but  surely  losing  branches, 
nntil  they  now  are  reduced  to  mete  skeletons  ot  what  they  once 
were.  As  nnheated  glass  structures  are  so  cheaply  erected  I  feel 
qnite  convinced  that  tor  the  succesatui  cultiTation  ot  the  Apricot 
in  oQc  northern  connties  they  are  mnch  superior  to  an  open  south 
wall,  wfaaleTer  may  be  the  variety  spJect^  for  planting.  I  also 
find  the  boQie  very  useful  in  winter  tar  the  cultivation  of  Panley 
and  early  aalading.  The  reqnirements  of  the  Apricot  in  such  a 
homK  are  very  simple,  and  maioly  consist  ot  an  abundant  supply 
ot  water  to  its  roots  with  free  ventilation  in  all  seaaons.  It  will 
not  endnre  a  close  atmosphere.  The  tree  above  spoken  of  has 
suffered  bot  little  from  gumming,  thus  bearing  out  the  truth  o( 
the  modem  Ides  that  such  is  nsoally  the  rosolt  of  cold. — W.  K.  W., 
The  Qardem,  Oalihrook,  SItfffield. 


THB  HAKCHEffTEB  WHlTBUKTtDE  ExHIBlTtOlI  proved  M 
great  a  snccess  flnancJslly  as  horticultnrally,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  snrplas  of  £1000  is  the  very  satisfactory  result. 
On  Whit-Monday  17,000  persons  visited  the  Show,  and  the  total 
nnmber  of  viaitoTs  on  the  six  days  was  neariy  60,000.  Bnch 
evidence  of  the  contianed  popularity  of  these  exhibiticns  in  the 
great  cotton  city  moat  be  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
who  has  worked  so  energetically  to  ensure  their  success. 

—^  Hil'Sahdkbs  desires  to  correct  a  mistake  in  bis  article 
on  Stuikiko  Bo8E8  on  page  121.  It  reads,  "  Plunge  the  pots  ot 
cottings."  He  intended  it  should  read  "  Flange  the  pots  alter 
tbe  plants  are  taken  np  and  patted."  He  is  no  advocate  for 
striking  Rose  cuttings  in  beat,  but  when  the  plants  at«  rooted 
and  placed.in  gentle  beat  it  gives  them  tbe  necessary  start.  Our 
correspondent  slates  he  is  now  catting  some  fine  Boses  from 
plants  on  own  roots.  We  shall  publish  other  communications 
on  this  subject  nut  week. 

Mbsbbs,  Babhicott  &   Son   of    TauQlcn  send  ns  a 

copy  of  the  "  Couktbv  Gehtleheh'b  Bkferbmce  Cataloqub 
pos  1S83,"  which  contains  a  full  list  of  works  on  agriculture, 
gardening,  botany,  natural  .history,  and  similar  subjects.  It 
will  be  fonnd  x&j  useful,  as  it  gives  a  brief  description  of 
the  character  of  each  work,  with  the  price  and  name  ot  Uie 
publisher. 

Dk,  UAckehzih   sends  the   following   respecting   the 

HosETsucKLE  m  Italy;— "A  friend  residii^  at  tbe  Li^o 
Uaggiore  informs  me  that  the  Honeysuckle  they  have  there  Is 
beyond  imagination  sweeter  scented  than  what  grows  in  Britain. 
It  is  very  common  in  Piedmont,  and  now  in  flower.  Except  that 
the  leaf  is  browniah,  it  is  notonlike  British  Honeysuckle  ;  but  lbs 
flowers,  instead  of  finishing  tbe  shoot  as  with  qs,  come  singly 
from  tbe  leaf  axils,  all  along  tbe  sides  of  tbe  shoot.  Can  any  ol 
jvax  readers  name  the  ooveted  plant,  and  slate  where  it  can  be 
obtained  in  Britainr' 


— ^  A  "  NOBTBBBiT  Obowek  "  sends  as  tbe  following  hint  on 
BEPOTTtNa  AUBictn-Afl:— "When  shitting  some  plants  lately  I 
was  struck  with  tliB  advantage  those  in  deep  pots  showed  to 
have  over  those  which  had  pots  leas  deep  to  grow  in.  lliis  ia  a 
point  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  will  soon  be  repotting 
their  stock." 

We  team  from  the  schedule  of  the  the  Sbbopshibb 

FlobAL  and  H0BTICUI.TI7BAI.  SOCIETT  that  their  Summer  Show 
will  be  held  on  Angnst  loth  and  IGth,  when  prises  will  be  offered 
in  137  classes  for  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetable^  a  lai^ 
number  being  open  to  all  competitors.  Btove  and  greenbonse 
plants  are  especially  well  provided  for.  In  one  class  for  twenty 
specimens,  U.26,  £20,  and  £1B  are  offered  ;  while  in  another 
for  nine  specimens,  £10,  £6,  and  £1  are  the  prises.  For  trmti 
the  prizes  range  in  value  from  £S  to  £1,  and  other  rlsaaca 
proportionately. 

Ik  the  northern  connties  LAKIUH  HActJLATtlK  ADBBm 

is  much  nsed  instead  of  Golden  Feather  by  those  who  have  not 
appliances  tor  raising  a  stock  ot  tbe  latter  early  enough,  and  ■ 
very  good  substitute  it  is.  It  ia  sasUy  propagated  by  division  in 
spring  or  cuttings  in  antamn ;  bnt,  like  Oolden  Feather,  it  cornea 
true  trom  seed. 

Tee  ranks  of  Ahatbur  Obchid  growebs  have  been 

lately  increased  by  a  nsetul  recruit— namely,  H.  Little,  Bsq.,  ot 
Hillii^don,  Dibridgs ;  and  it  he  brings  tbe  same  entbnaiasra  to 
bear  upon  these  plante  which  has  already  distinguished  his  ellorti 
with  the  Pelargoniums,  Cyclamens,  and  Primnlaa,  he  will  pro- 
bably soon  bare  a  lai^  end  interesting  collection.  His  first 
exhibit  was,  we  believe,  that  at  South  Kensington  last  week,  when 
he  was  awarded  the  third  prise  in  a  very  good  class  tor  healthy 
well-Qcwered  plants  ot  moderate  size,  bat  giving  promise  ot  future 
excellence. 

The  Coffeb  and  Fubple  Bbecbes  have  now  assumed 

their  richest  colours,  and  are  most  eflective  where  planted  in  eon- 
trast  with  lighter-leaved  tree*  or  shrubs.  There  are  semal 
varieties  of  these,  diftering  considerably  in  the  depth  ot  colonr 
and  brightness.  Fsgus  sylvatica  purpurea,  atropurpurea,  and 
nigra  are  very  dark  ;  F.  a.  oaprea  is  one  of  the  brighteat,  and  Is 
very  telling  at  tbis  time  ot  year.  What  a  strange  divergence  of 
form  and  general  appearance  is  afforded  by  the  green-leaved 
varieties,  eucullata,  with  its  curiously  contorted  foliage,  and 
eomptoninfolia,  with  its  narrow  Irregularly  cut  leaves. 

The  Wahsteas  asd  LKnoKsroxE   Flougultubal 

Bociett  will  hold  their  Eeventeenth  Show  on  Thursday,  Juite 
2etb,  in  the  grounds  ot  D.  F.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Oreat  Blake  Hall, 
Waostea<i,  when  prises  will  be  competed  for  in  a  large  nnmbet  of 
classes  devoted  to  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers. 

In  tbe  Obchid  Housb  at  Kew  the  most  notable  pUnta  at 

the  present  time  are  the  specimens  of  Epidendmm  bioomntnn), 
which  are  flowering  superbly.  The  valuable  qnality  of  this 
species  is  the  great  time  during  which  the  flowers  continne  in 
good  condition.  Although  they  have  been  expanded  several 
weeks,  they  look  as  fresh  now  as  if  they  had  but  just  expanded. 
The  rich  golden  DendroUam  Cambridgeanum,  and  the  soft 
pnrplish-blae  D.  Faririiii,  together  with  the  white  Thnnia  alba, 
or  Phajus  albas  as  it  Is  tbei«  named,  are  blooming  well,  while 
amongst  the  cooler  Orchids  are  several  Odontoglossums  in  flne 
condition.  Especially  noteworthy  is  a  grand  variety  of  O.  Pesca- 
torei,  with  large  handsome  flowers  of  exoeilent  form,  and  equal 
to  many  forms  o(  O,  Alexandre.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
have  not  the  rich  spotting  which  distinguishes  Yeitchli,  bnt  it 
would  form  a  beautiful  companion  for  that 

—  "A  »EW  weeks  ago,"  writes  "Single-handed,"  "I  saw 
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ft  vinery  border  taken  to  pieces,  and  had  a  lesson  in  dbainikg 
not  likelj  to  be  foi^gotten.  It  was  a  real  orthodox  border— down 
to  the  6  inches  of  brick  mbble,  which  the  maker  had  fondly 
hoped  would  provide  for  the  remoyal  of  surplus  water.  He 
might  as  well  have  provided  a  layer  of  puddled  clay.  In 
spite  of  dntins  and  rubble  the  border  was  sour—- and  why? 
Because,  instead  of  the  rubble  proving  the  means  of  ready  escape 
for  water,  it  had  only  afforded  space  for  the  worms  to  deposit 
their  impervious  castings,  effectually  choking  up  the  drainage, 
for  the  very  tiles  were  full.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  borders 
may  be  made  watertight  either  by  puddling  with  clay  or  pro- 
viding space  for  the  worms  to  do  so  I  '* 

—  Thb  habdt  Azaleas  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew 
are  now  flowering  profusely,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
American  ground,  which  is  known  to  comparatively  few  besides 
the  frequenters  of  these  gardens,  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
Sion  house  vista,  going  towards  the  river  from  the  Palm  house  ; 
and  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  beauty  of  these  Azaleas 
when  grown  in  laige  beds  out  of  doors  would  be  greatly  surprised 
at  the  gay  and  diversified  effect  produced.  The  colours  are  very 
rich,  ranging  through  bright  yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson,  and 
rose  to  soft  pink  and  pure  white.  The  flowers,  moreover,  possess 
a  powerful  and  agreeable  fragrance,  which  perfumes  the  air  for 
a  considerable  distance  around  them.  The  pontica  varieties 
predominate,  but  the  larger-flowered  mollis  type  is  also  well 
represented. 

AMONGST  flowering  trees  at  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing the  attractions  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  the  If  anna  Ash 
(Fbaxinus  obnus)  Is  unsurpassed  for  gracefulness  and  beauty. 
Specimens  of  moderate  size  are  extremely  handsome  on  lawns, 
the  large  plume-like  heads  of  flowers  and  the  elegant  pinnate 
foliage  having  a  fine  effect.  The  Service  (Pyrus  Sorbus)  is  also 
flowering  abundantly  now,  and  is  similarly  useful  for  shrubberies 
c»  lawns. 

An  Exhibition  of  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  is  to  be 

held  in  connection  with  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  Show  ground  at  Worcester,  June  19th,  20th,  and  21st. 
The  prizes  are  numerous  and  valuable,  the  principal  plant  classes 
being  that  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  and  six 
fine-foliage  plants,  three  prizes  being  offered,  value  iS20,  £15,  and 
£10.  For  twelve  fine-foliage  plants  £10,  £6,  and  £4  are  offered, 
and  similar  amounts  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in 
a  space  of  200  square  feet.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes 
also  there  are  some  good  prizes,  which  may  be  expected  to  bring 
numerous  competitors. 

Ik  the  stove   at  Leigham  Court,  Streatbam  Hill,  the 

residence  of  Mrs.  Treadwell,  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
the  NiGHT-VLOWBRiNG  Cereus  (0.  grandiflorus)  which  is  now 
producing  its  magnificent  blooms  every  evening.  The  plant  is 
trained  over  a  lattice  trellis,  covering  a  space  90  feet  long  by 
4  feet  wide,  and,  strangely  enough,  has  no  main  stem  or  roots, 
being  quite  unconnected  with  the  soil,  the  plant  existing  upon 
the  trellis,  the  space  between  which  and  the  wall  is  packed  with 
moss  and  occasionally  syringed.  Some  dozens  of  fiower  buds  are 
showing,  and  on  Monday  evening  ten  handsome  flowers  opened, 
the  powerful  Yonilla-Uke  fragrance  filling  the  house.  They  com- 
menced expanding  between  6  and  7  P.M.,  and  some  that  were 
cut  and  placed  in  water  continued  open  until  about  the  same 
time  the  next  morning,  when  they  rapidly  faded.  There  are, 
however,  numbers  of  suocessional  buds  that  will  doubtless  yield 
displays  for  several  nights.  It  is  regretable  that  this  grand 
Cereus  lasts  such  a  short  time  in  beauty,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
beat  of  the  genus.  The  blooms  average  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter 
when  fully  open ;  the  thirty  or  forty  yellow  sepals  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  4  to  5  inches  long,  tapering  and 


spreading,  forming  a  fine  fringe  round  the  pure  white  petals, 
which  are  broader  and  shorter,  in  broad  cup-like  shape.  This 
fine  species  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  in  cultivation  at  Hampton  Court  before  the  year  1700. 

— —  The  season  for  the  us^  of  the  lawn  moweb  has  again 
come  round,  and  those  who  take  pride  in  their  lawns  and  delight 
in  the  tidiness  of  their  gardens  must  necessarily  provide  them- 
selves with  this  indispensable  implement.  The  designs  and  the 
modes  of  working  of  these  are  various.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
cidedly objectionable,  and  ought  to  be  avoided ;  but  there  are 
also  many,  such  as  those  that  are  advertised  in  our  pages,  upon 
which  reliance  can  be  placed.  Among  the  latter  we  must  call 
especial  attention  to  one  sent  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  of  Upper 
Thames  Street,  London,  who  is  agent  for  the  Excelsior  lawn 
mower.  The  one  sent  us  has  a  cutting  width  of  14  inches,  and 
it  is  so  easily  worked  that  a  lady  or  a  lad  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  using  it  without  any  over-exertion.  The  work  is  very  efficiently 
executed,  and  the  implement  is  neat,  elegant^  and  very  well  made. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  it. 

— -—  A  OOBBESPONDENT  sends  the  following  on  a  novel 
ABBOUB,  which  he  thinks  worth  noting: — "It  was  formed  of 
Labumum  and  Honeysuckle.  Some  years  ago  a  wooden  eight- 
sided  erection  had  been  put  up.  To  each  post  was  planted  a 
young  Laburnum,  and  with  Honeysuckles  between  them. 
These  were  regularly  trained  up  the  sides  and  tacked  down  to 
the  roof,  the  smaller  twigs  being  interlaced  like  basketwork. 
The  Labumum  had  become  posts  and  roof ;  the  Honeysuckle 
covered  the  sides.  The  wood  was  then  removed,  leaving  a  hand- 
some arbour  that  could  not  have  very  easily  formed  otherwise. 
To  many  such  a  plan  may  not  be  new  ;  to  others  the  hint  may 
be  worth  something.'* 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  The  Linnjsan  Societt  was 

held  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Society's  rooms,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P.,  presided,  and  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  The  following  appointments  were  unani- 
mously made  by  ballot  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President,  Sir  John 
Lubbock ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Crisp,  LL.B. ;  Secretaries,  Mr. 
B.  Daydon  Jackson  and  Mr.  George  J.  Romanes,  F.B.S.  In  room 
of  the  retiring  members  of  the  outgoing  Council  the  following 
were  appointed — Mr.  Thomas  Christy,  Mr.  Heniy  E,  Dresser,  Mr. 
George  Murray,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  and  Mr*  Henry  J. 
Stainton,  F.B.S. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Orchids  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock's 

group  at  the  great  Summer  Show,  Kensington,  last  week,  for 
which  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded : — ^Braasia  verrucosa,  Bur- 
lingtonia  venusta,  Cattleya  dtrina,  C.  Mendelli,  C.  Mossise,  Cypri- 
pedium  niveum,  C.  laavigatum,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum,  D. 
Pierardii,  D.  suavissimum,  D.  tortile  roseum,  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  majus,  Lselia  majalis  purpurata,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  L.  aro- 
matica,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  M.  Hontteana,  Nanodes  Medusas, 
Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  O.  Andersonianum,  0.  Cervantesii, 
O.  citrosmum,  0.  cordatum,  O.  cordatum  superbum,  O.  Coradinei, 
0.  glorioBum,  O.  hebraicum,  O.  Hallii,  0.  maculatum,  0.  nebu- 
losum,  O.  Pescatorei,  0.  Phalsnopsis,  0.  polyxanthum,  O.  Boezlii, 
O.  Bossii,  0.  triumphans,  O.  tripudians,  O.  vexillarium,  Oncidium 
ampliatum,  O.  Kramerii,  O.  Marshallianum,  O.  cucuUatum,  O. 
phymatochilum,  and  Phajus  Wallichii. 

The  Calceolabias  at  Bedvobd  Hill  House,  Baleam,  the 

residence  of  J.  Brand,  Esq.,  are  now  at  their  best,  and,  as  usual, 
are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Bapley,  who  has  for  several  years 
paid  60  much  attention  to  these  plants  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  strain  of  unsurpassed  merit.  The  richness  and  diver- 
sity of  the  colours,  the  size,  substance,  and  good  form  of  the 
flowers,  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  particularly  in  combination 
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with  gnch  a  robust  yet  eompAet  habit  of  growth  as  diBtingnishes 
the  Yarietiee  in  qnestion.  A  cool  lean-to  house  facing  north  is  de- 
voted to  them,  and  upon  the  front  stage  the  majority  are  arranged, 
forming  a  beautiful,  bright,  and  yaried  bank.  Very  striking  are 
the  numerous  plants  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  pore  yellow  self  which 
has  been  sereral  times  exhibited  and  honoured  with  certificates. 
This  is  a  magnificent  yarlety,  the  flowers  being  exceedingly  large, 
fr^uently  orer  2|  inches  in  diameter,  full,  and  borne  in  large 
dense  heads,  Crimson,  maroon,  pink,  and  other  self  s  are  numerous, 
as  well  as  some  most  delicate,  netted,  spotted,  and  blotched  forms ; 
and  one  that  is  almost  white  will,  if  it  can  be  slightly  purified  and 
fixed,  be  a  novelty  of  much  promise.  The  general  condition  of 
the  plants  is  most  satisfactoiy,  dwarf  without  being  stunted,  and 
TJgorous  without  being  coarse. 

• A  BLZOBT  mistake  occurred  in  our  report  of  the  Implement 

Show  at  South  Kensington.  On  page  434  it  is  stated  that  the 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  P.  Kinnell  &  Co.,  81, 
Bankside,  Southwark,  for  an  open-coil  Princess  Louise  boiler. 
The  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kinnell  for  a  boiler  made  for 
fitting  in  the  end  of  a  greenhouse,  the  face  of  the  boiler,  smoke - 
shaft,  and  feeding  contrivance  being  outside  the  house.  The  fuel 
is  placed  in  the  furnace  from  the  top,  a  moveable  lid  efiectually 
closing  the  hopper  and  directing  the  smoke  up  the  chimney.  This 
appears  to  be  a  well-designed  apparatus,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  puzpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It  will  be  known,  we 
believe,  as  the  ^ver  Medal  Horseshoe-shaped  Boiler,  as  embody- 
ing its  form  and  the  honour  it  received  at  the  Show  in  question. 

— ^  Mb.  C,  Portshouth,  recently  gardener  to  Viscount 
Massereene  and  Ferrard,  Oriel  Temple,  Collon,  Co.  Louth,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  F.  B.  Grey,  The 
Bectozy,  Morpeth. 

TAxr  52  of  Messrs.  Cassell  3c  Co.*s  '<  Familiar  Gabden 

Flowebs*'  contains  coloured  plates  of  Pelargonium  speciosum 
and  the  double  Kerria,  K.  japonica  fl.-pl.,  accompanied  by  in- 
teresting descriptive  matter.  From  the  same  firm  part  75  of 
« Familiar  Garden  Flowers**  gives  plates  of  the  Sainfoin 
(Onobiychis  saliva)  and  the  Bagwort  (Senecio  Jacobeea),  with 
historical  and  popular  descriptions.  Part  34  of  *'Paxton's 
Flower  Garden  "  has  a  good  plate  of  Platycodon  chinense, 
a  rich  purple-flowered  herbaceous  plant  closely  allied  to  the 
Campanulas,  and  a  rather  dull-coloured  representation  of  Aerides 
roseum,  with'a  continuation  of  the  gleanings  and  memoranda,  in 
which  are  several  woodcuts  of  rare  plants. 

Mr.  G.  Duffield,  Win<^more  Hill,  sends  the  following 

query  lespectiDg  gold  fish  dtino— "Can  any  of  your  very 
numerous  correspondents  kindly  assist  us  with  a  little  information 
regarding  the  following  7  We  have  a  small  pond  in  the  garden 
here  containing,  besides  various  water  plants,  some  gold  fish,  but 
these  flsh  we  are  gradually  losing  in  a  strange  manner.  We 
frequently  find  one  or  more  dead  ones  floating,  and  on  examina- 
tion almost  invariably  flnd  a  small  hole,  sometimes  more  than 
one,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  just  behind  the  gills, 
frequently  right  through  the  fisfa,  and  occasionally  one  or  both 
eyes  apparently  eaten  out.  We  have  lost  dozens  in  this  way, 
but  have  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  mischief.** 

— ^  Our  correspondent  **  D.,  IVoZ,**  refers  in  another  column 
to  the  "  wonderful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Whitwell  has  enlisted 
the  aid  of  his  neighbours  **  in  support  of  the  National  Boss 
SociETY*s  Show,  to  be  held  at  Darlington  on  July  18th.  The 
schedule  is  now  before  us,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
substantial  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  Show  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  district.  Twenty-two  prizes  are  provided  in  six- 
teen specified  classes  of  the  following  amounts — ^namely,  £8  by 
the  Earl  of  Zetland,  £10  by  J.  Sawrey-Cookson,  Esq.,  and  W. 


Stobart,  Esq.,  £3  10#.  by  C.  B.  Bobinson,  Esq.,  £5  by  Viaooimt 
Csstlereagh,  M.P.,  £5  by  David  Dale,  Esq.,  £5  by  Theodore  Fry, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  £5  by  Mr.  H.  Pease,  £8  by  the  High  Sheriff,  £3  by 
Jonathan  E.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  £4  by  W.  H.  Wilson  Todd,  Esq., 
£4  by  Edward  Hntchinson,  Esq.,  £5  by  John  Michell,  Esq.,  £16 
by  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart,  M.P.,  and  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.,  £5  by  Mrs. 
Gumey  Pease,  £10  by  E.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  and  J.  E.  Backhouse, 
Esq.,  £6  by  H.  F.  Pease,  Esq.,  £6  by  J.  B.  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  £2  by 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  £5  by  Mrs.  Charles  Pease,  £2  by  the 
Hon.  F.  W.  Lambton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  £2  by  Herbert  Straker,  Esq., 
and  £2  by  Alfred  E.  Pease,  Esq.  In  addition  to  these  numerous 
subscriptions  have  been  received,  and  a  guarantee  fund  amounting 
to  £60  has  been  formed  to  make  up  any  deficiency  that  may 
occur.    The  total  amount  offered  in  prizes  is  £123  10«. 

A  GRBAT  improvement  has  been  recently  effected  in  the 

GREENHOUSE  AT  Kbw,  and  the  appearance  of  the  house  is  so 
much  more  pleasing  that  it  is  worth  notice.  The  side  shelvea 
are  of  stone,  and  hitherto  the  plants  have  been  stood  on  that, 
the  even  close  surface  of  the  stone  interfering  with  the  drainage 
of  water  from  the  pots,  and,  moreover,  quickly  becoming  green 
from  the  growth  of  Confervss  or  similar  microecopie  plants, 
necessitating  frequent  scrubbing  to  keep  it  clean.  Now  the 
shelves  have  been  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  small  shells  such 
as  are  used  for  walks  in  some  of  the  parks,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  presenting  a  clean  appearance  and  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  freely  from  the  base  of  the  pots  while  retaining 
a  suitable  moisture.  The  edges  of  the  shelves,  to3,  have  been 
furnished  with  a  cement  rim  raised  2  inches  above  the  surface^ 
and  within  this  a  border  of  Selaginella  Kraussiana  has  been 
planted,  forming  a  most  beautiful  fresh  green  margin.  In  the 
wings,  the  ordinary  green  and  variegated  forms  have  been 
planted  in  alternate  lengths,  and  have  a  good  effect  These 
alterations,  slight  though  they  be,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  this  house,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
in  the  Gardens,  and  is  now  well  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
flowering  plants,  Calceolarias  and  Scbisanthnses  being  especially 
abundant,  the  former  with  very  bright  beads  of  flowers,  and  the 
latter  with  graceful  mauve  and  purplish  clouds  of  blooms. 

—  A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  iV^  Yotk  Tribune,  writing 
from  Nordhofl,  gives  the  following  descriptions  of  scenert  in 
California—**  Spring  is  the  time  to  see  California.  I  speak 
particularly  of  the  valley  and  mountain  district  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  between  the  higher  ranges  and  the  sea,  not  of 
the  coast,  for  there  the  spring  is  the  season  of  fog  and  wind,  and 
the  climate  is  most  agreeable  in  the  early  winter.  The  fogs  do 
not  reach  far  inland.  The  scenery  of  the  hill  country  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  extraordinaiy  variety— undulating  meadows, 
wide  grassy  plains,  graceful  watercourses,  broken  ridges,  chasms 
and  wide  cliffs,  broad  valleys  vanishing  in  distant  penpectivc, 
lofty  summits,  forests  and  open  groves,  thickets  and  natural 
parks,  a  farmhouse  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  Wheat,  few 
roads  and  fewer  fences,  nearly  the  whole  lovely  face  of  the  country 
in  a  natunl  state.  On  the  coast,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
State,  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  shade.  But  here  the  timber 
is  abundant,  and  one  may  ride  all  day  through  open  woods,  where 
the  herbage  is  green  and  there  is  too  little  underbrush  to  arrest 
a  horseman." 

—  «  The  characteristic,  however,  at  this  season  is  splendour 

of  COLOUR  AND  THE  FLOWERS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.     The 

beauty  is  heightened  by  strong  contrasts  and  a  rapidly  displayed 
variety,  and  possibly,  as  some  think,  by  a  quality  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  which  brings  out  the  hues  of  the  flelds  and  woods 
and  mountains  as  the  varnish  flnishes  the  tints  of  a  picture.  And 
then  the  coloun  are  laid  upon  the  land  in  such  imposing  masses. 
I  was  about  to  add  that  flowers  of  every  colour  were  scattered 
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over  tMi  bociiiatiiiK  Undaeape,  bat  '  leftttered '  i«  x  woid  which 
certMiilj  doei  not  ^pplj  ia  thii  case.  Their  protiuLOD  la  the 
OJBi  and  umiUr  Tftlleyi  is  indeacribable.  Trj  to  picture  a  whole 
couotry  aide  coveted,  not  with  tn;  tiUBle  Bower,  bat  with  a  Kore 

of  ipecje*  BDiI  TaristLDi  at  onocs,  ibowing  a  dauUng  anaagtmeat 
of  InxorionB  tints — purple,  and  magenta,  and  gold,  and  cardinnl 
Ted,  and  creamy  while,  aod  riaiog  in  rojal  aplendoni  here  and 
there  gieat  patchea  of  BschsoholtiiM,  whose  yellow  petals  deepen- 


ing to  a  rich  otange  centre  make  the  moat  intense  coloni  it  is 
poaaibls  to  imagine.  The  pnrple  wild  Hyacinth  and  the  yellow 
Pansy  weie  the  commonest  flowers  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Coloni  after  colour  has  been  added  to  the  show,  and  so  far  the 
old  beaaties  still  remain  by  the  side  of  the  new.  There  is  a 
certain  tavaared  meadow  in  the  Ojai  Valley  which  looks  more 
like  a  punter's  palette  than  aoything  in  nature,  and  CTery  week 
I  and  some  Iresh  splendour  added  to  it.    Jnst  now,  atter  I  bad 


Fig.  IB.— ALUUK 

thought  the  amy  eibantted,  up  spring  maasea  of  blge  LarkipnT 
mnch  lichei  in  shade  and  much  ampler  in  size  than  the  Larkspur 
of  our  eastern  gardens,  and  the  meadow  lakes  on  a  wholly  novel 
glory.  The  flowen  will  last  some  time  yet,  bat  the  vernal  Inight- 
ness  of  the  herbage  is  already  past.  At  the  end  ol  March  the 
deciduous  trees,  White  Oaks,  Sycamores,  Black  Walnnts,  and 
Cottonwoods,  were  not  yet  in  full  leaf,  some  o(  tliem  halt  tiare, 
but  the  Krass  was  beginning  to  tnm  yellow.  A  lain  afterwards 
revived  it.     By  the  end  of  April,  boweTcr,  the  green  on  the  slopes 


and  roadsides  was  withering  fast,  and  the  dry  and  dnsty  ground 
began  to  laggest  the  pitiless  sammer.  It  ia  only  for  three  or  four 
weeks  that  this  natural  garden  can  be  seen  in  its  full  beauty." 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  thb  MetkobolooicAL  8o- 

CISTT,  held  on  the  16ih  inat.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Laaghton,  U.A.,  F.II.A.B., 
President,  in  the  chair,  F.  A.  Bellamy,  T.  A.  Mercer,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Poole,  and  A.  Wise,  M.D.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  following    papers  were   read  :— I,  "  Composite  Portraiture 
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adapted  to  the  redaction  of  Meteorological,  and  other  Similar 
Obaervationi,"  by  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc,  F.R.A.S.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  one  of  the  main,  if  not  the  chief,  of  the  difBcolties 
the  meteorologist  has  to  contend  with  is  the  enormoos  amount  of 
preliminary  labour  which  has  to  be  expended  in  the  not  rery 
pleasing  task  of  forming  the  observations  he  may  wish  to  discuss 
into  tables,  casting  the  columns  of  figures  so  obtained,  and  then 
computing  the  means.    With  the  view  of  arriTing  at  results  by  a 
shorter  cut,  tho  author  has  been  led  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
employing  a  method,  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  tlie  highly 
ingenious  system  of  composite  portraiture  invented  by  Mr.  Francis 
Galton,  F.R.S.,  and  uUlised  in  his  anthropological  studies.     2, 
«  Note  on  Atmospheric  Pressure  during  the  Fall  of  Rain,"  by  H. 
Sowerby  Wallis,  F.M.8.    The  author  discusses  the  condition  of 
atmospheric  pressure  while  rain  was  falling  daring  1882,  and  finds 
that  out  of  a  total  of  136  rainy  days  which  were  available  for 
his  purpose,  on  54  per  cent  the  rain  was  accompanied  by  di- 
minishing pressure,  on  27  per  cent,  by  increasing  pressure,  and  on 
19  per  cent  by  steady  pressure.    3,  "New  Method  of  Beading  a 
Thermometer  and  Hygrometer  at  a  Distance  by  means  of  Elec- 
tricity,"  by  Arthur  W.  Waters,  F.G.S.      4,  "An  Integrating 
Anemometer,"  by  W.  F.  Stanley,  F.M.S.     5,  "  Observations  on 
the  Force  of  the  Wind  at  Sea,"  by  D.  W.  Barker,  F.M.S.    6, 
"  Meteorological  Observations  at  Zaozibar,  east  coast  of  Africa, 
during  1880  and  1881,"  by  Surgeon-Major  C.  T.  Peters,  M.B.    7, 
Diurnal  BainfaU  at  Bangkok,  Slam,"  by  Captain  G.  H.  Inakip, 
F.B.G.S. 


ALLIUM  NEAPOLITANUM. 

DUBINO  the  present  spring  very  large  quantities  of  early 
fiowers  have  been  sent  into  the  London  markets.  Primroses  and 
Daifodils  being  particularly  abundant,  while  the  neat  white 
flowers  of  the  Neapolitan  Allium  have  been  almost  equally 
common.  Hawkers  and  fiower-girls  have  bad  them  in  large 
numbers,  thousands  of  bunches  being  soli  at  a  penny  each  under 
the  inviting  name  of  "  Star  of  Bethlehem."  These,  with  the  fine 
varieties  of  Anemones  recently  shown  at  Kensington,  Rose?, 
Mignonette,  Violets,  and  many  other  flowers,  are  now  extensively 
imported  from  France  during  the  early  spring  months,  and  at 
the  frequent  auction  sales  in  Covent  Garden  Market  some 
thousands  of  boxes  and  baskets  are  disposed  of.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  contents  of  these  soon  make  their  appearance  in 
the  London  streets  upon  the  barrows  and  stalls  of  a  small  army 
of  itinerant  vendors.  The  Allium  has  been  an  especial  favourite 
this  year,  and  its  culture  must  have  been  greatly  extended,  as 
the  importation  of  flowers  has  been  larger  this  season  than  we 
have  previously  observed.  Nurserymen,  too,  who  make  a  speciality 
of  hardy  plants  have  been  besieged  by  inquiries  concerning  it ; 
and  that  it  will  soon  be  far  more  widely  grown  in  English  gardens 
may  be  confidently  expected,  for,  except  where  collections  of 
such  plants  are  paxticularly  attended  to,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
common  at  present.  The  demand  thus  suddenly  created  for 
it  will,  however,  receive  some  check,  for  the  stock  in  nursery- 
men*8  hands  is  not  large,  and  will  probably  soon  become  ex- 
hausted, though  in  another  season  it  will  be  more  extensive. 

Allium  neapolitanum,  of  which  a  correct  wood  engraving  is 
given  on  page  451,  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  consequently 
rather  more  tender  than  some  other  members  of  the  genus, 
though  it  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  grown  in  a  warm 
border  of  light  well-draiued  soil ;  and  it  is  worth  cultivation  in 
pots  in  a  cool  house,  as  it  could  be  most  advantageously  employed 
in  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  The  species  has  not  any  claims 
to  novelty,  as  it  was  well  figured  in  Sweet's  "  British  Flower 
Garden  "  (plate  201)  in  1827,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  a  bulb 
had  been  sent  some  time  previously  to  Mr.  Colvill  from  Professor 
Tenore  at  the  Naples  Botanic  Garden.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  slightly  fragrant,  and  borne  in  close  umbels,  which  are 
occasionally  more  dense  than  shown  in  the  figure,  with  Sorter 
flower-stalks. 

Another  very  beautiful  bulbous  plant,  of  which  flowers  are 
occasionally  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in  spring,  is  Omi- 
thogalnm  arabicum,  that  is  also  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
particularly  Spain.  The  fiowers  are  distinguished  by  their  great 
size,  exceeding  2  inches  in  diameter,  pure  white,  with  broad 
elliptical  petals,  and  a  large,  prominent,  dark  green,  nearly  black 


ovary  in  the  centre,  which  affords  a  most  striking  contrast  with 
the  white  ground  colour.  The  flowers,  too,  are  borne  in  denae 
heads,  and  are  very  beautiful  either  on  the  plant  or  cat 

FORCING  GRAPES  veesus  GROWING  GRAPES. 

The  great  majority  of  gardeners  that  have  average  experience 
are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  one  thing  to  grow  Grap^  so  as  to 
have  them  fit  for  table  in  September  onwards,  and  quite  a 
different  thing  to  force  Grapes  out  of  their  natural  season  so  as  to 
have  them  ripe  in,  say,  February  or  tiU  July.  This  circumstMice 
seems  to  be  either  unknown  or  ignored  for  some  pnrpoee  by  a 
writer  who  ought  to  know  better  than  attempt  ndiculing  toe 
instructions  as  to  temperature  given  by  men  who  have  proved 
that  the  instructions  they  have  given  were  necessary  when  Grapes 
had  to  be  forced. 

Such  attempts  to  esUblish  a  new  departure  m  Grape  cnltnre 
by  showing  that  good  Grapes  can  be  grown  in  England  under 
glass  with  litUe  or  no  fire  heat,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
attempt  made  to  teach  the  old  lady  her  lesson  about  eggs ;  for 
Grapes  have  been  so  produced  in  England  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.    If  he  would  teach  his  contemporaries  how  to 

5 reduce  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  February  and  March,  and 
luBcsts  in  June,  with  the  temperafures  he  recommends,  then 
indeed  he  would  confer  a  benefit ;  as  it  is,  unqualified  recom- 
mendation of  such  low  temperatures  and  pretended  corresponding 
saving  of  fuel,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  embarrassment  to 
many  gardeners,  whose  employers  do  not  possess  sufficient  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  teaching.  They  are 
but  too  ready  to  accept  bold  assertion  for  truth  when  it  seems  to 
point  to  any  saving,  and  in  the  interests  of  both  employers  and 
employed  I  assert  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
ripe  Muscats  cannot  be  produced  in  June  and  July,  nor  Black 
Hamburghs  in  February  and  March,  or  even  in  April  and  May,  at 
temperatures  from  fire  heat  under  76®  and  66®  respectively ;  and 
those  who  have  been  most  successful  as  forcing  gardeners  know 
well  this  is  correct 

There  have  been  other  recommendations  from  the  same  aonroe 
about  the  growth  of  Grapes  that  have  been  equally  fallacious  and 
embarrassing  to  gardeners,  such  as  statements  that  common 
garden  soil  will  grow  Grapes  as  well  as  maiden  loam.  I  am 
uncharitable  enough  to  believe  that  no  man  knows  better  than  he 
does  that  this  is  nonsense  ;  if  he  does  not,  he  stands  alone.  His 
teaching  by  precept  does  not  promise  to  be  for  the  general  good  ; 
he  should  try  what  practice  does.  This  woyld  be  a  "new 
departure."— ViTis. 

BUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF 
RICHARDIA  ^THIOPICA. 

The  Richardia  aethiopica,  when  well  grown,  is  a  most  useful 
winter  and  spring- fioweriog  greenhouse  plant,  the  large  white 
trumpet-shaped  spatbes  borne  on  stout  stems  well  above  broad 
rich  green  leaves  being  very  effective  either  in  a  cut  or  growing 
state.  For  conservatory,  house,  or  church  decoration  this  plant 
has  few  equals,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  of 
the  spathes  and  leaves  keeping  fresh  in  water  for  a  considerable 
time  after  being  cut ;  and  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  Richardia 
sethiopica,  although  of  easy  culture,  is  not  so  extensively  and 
well  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Therefore,  this  being  the  time  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  securing  a  good  floriferous  display  of  it 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  a  few  remarks  respecting 
its  treatment  may  be  acceptable,  and  prove  useful  to  not  a  few 
readers  of  the  Journal. 

The  method  practised  here  with  the  best  results  is  very  simple, 
and  is  as  follows  :— The  plants,  having  been  thoroughly  watered 
the  previous  evening,  are  reduced  to  single  shoots  if  the  object  in 
view  is  to  increase  the  stock  as  much  as  possible,  and  planted 
diagonally  in  rows  from  18  to  24  inches  apart  every  way  in  a 
mixture  of  short  manure  and  loam.  The  soil  is  press^  about  the 
roots  moderately  firm,  and  as  the  process  of  planting  is  being 
finished  a  littie  of  the  soil  is  drawn  back  from  the  stem  of 
each  plant  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  basin  for  the  reception  of  water, 
of  which,  when  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  soil  and  in  the  absence 
of  rain,  they  require  copious  and  frequent  supplies.  A  stick  ia 
then  placed  to  each  plant  and  the  leaves  tied  to  it  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind.  These  leaves  will,  however,  gradually 
die,  but  not  before  the  roots  are  pushing  forth  into  the  prepared  boU 
and  fresh  crowns  or  leaves  are  being  formed,  and  iJter  the  lapae 
of  a  few  weeks  the  plants  will  have  thoroughly  established  them- 
selves in  their  new  quarters  and  continue  growing  vigorously 
all  through  the  summer. 
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Abont  the  end  of  August  growth  should  be  checked  a  little 
by  rlDging  the  mdividaid  phmts  with  a  spade  as  far  from  the 
etems  as  the  size  pots  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be 
potted.  Aboat  the  middle  or  end  of  September  thej  may  be 
taken  up  and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf 
soil,  ana  one  of  coarse  sand,  then  watered  torough  a  rose  to  settle 
the  soil  among  the  roots.  The  pots  are  placed  in  the  shade  for  a 
few  days  until  the  roots  have  tadcen  to  the  soil,  after  which  they 
can  be  transferred  to  a  sunny  aspect,  when  the  plants  will  speedily 
iSll  their  pots  with  laige  hungry  roots.  At  this  stage  of  growth 
a  dozen  or  two  of  the  plants  intended  for  early  forcing  might  be 
rested  for  a  few  weeks  by  partly  withholding  water  from  the  roots. 

The  Richardia  being  a  gross  feeder  should  have  liberal  and 
frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  during  its  flowering  period, 
which,  if  necessary,  may  be  extended  from  Christmas  to  July.  An 
occasional  fumigation  with  tobacco  and  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  the  attacks  of  aphides, 
which  are  very  partial  to  them,  and  if  not  speedily  and  effec- 
tively dealt  with  would  in  a  short  time  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  plants. 

Eupatoriums  and  Bolanums  also  do  better  planted  out.  The 
plants  having  had  their  heads  and  roots  previously  reduced,  the 
former  cut  into  shape,  and  the  latter  disentangled  a  little,  should 
be  planted  in  the  manner  recommended  for  the  Callas,  varying 
the  distance  between  the  plants  according  the  size  of  the  latter ; 
their  after  treatment,  with  the  addition  of  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  strongest-growing  shoots  to  balance  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  being  identic^-— H.  W.  Ward. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 


The  question  of  pruning  has  been  much  discussed  lately  in 
"our  Journal."  I  agree  with  those  correspondents  who  incline  to 
late  rather  than  to  too  early  pruning.  The  base  buds  must  be  the 
reserve — the  sheet-anchor  of  safety.  To  keep  them  dormant  is 
an  essential  jpolnt.  Of  course  latitude  must  oe  considered.  My 
general  rule  is  to  prune  abont  the  middle  of  March,  but  I  do  not 
much  mind  if  it  is  put  off  until  the  first  week  in  April.  Monday, 
the  5th  of  March,  was  memorably  mild  and  sunny.  I  thought  I 
would  make  an  early  venture  for  once,  and  so  pruned  a  quantity 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  both  standards  and  dwarfs,  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  and  by  way  of  experiment  I  included  one  or  two  Teas  in 
the  process.  On  a  more  open  aspect  where  only  dwarfs  are  grown 
no  CQtting  was  done.  When  that  terrible  snowstorm  set  in  we 
wished  all  had  been  left  alone.  It  is  not  till  quite  three  weeks 
later  that  the  last  batcli  was  praned.  The  Teas,  except  those  on 
the  wall,  were  all  praned  to  the  ground.  In  tiaese  1  have  had 
no  losses,  and  amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  there  appears  only 
one  plant  dead,  and  that  an  A.  K.  Williams.  The  other  plants  of 
the  same  name,  however,  look  well,  and  the  whole  of  the  Roses 
seem  vigorous.  I  shall  note  carefully  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later-pruned  Teas,  as. they  were  in 
the  same  position.  Although  the  bloom  may  be  late,  we  have 
high  hopes  of  a  good  display  of  Roses. — A.  M.  B. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  GUTTA  PERCHA 

The  following  particulars  upon  this  subject,  on  which  infor- 
mation has  been  requested,  appear  in  the  Eew  Report  for  1881. 

The  natural  sources  of  supply  of  this  important  substance,  and  the 
possibility  of  their  exhaustion,  were  referred  to  in  the  Kew  Reports 
for  1876  (page  23)  and  1877  (paces  80,  81).  In  1878  Dr.  Denny?, 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Raffles  Museum,  Singapore,  made  an  impor- 
tant report  to  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlement  on  the 
subject.  But  this  document,  though  an  exceedingly  careful  rewme 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  did  little  more  than  formally 
record  its  defectiveness  as  regards  many  of  the  subsidiary  resources 
of  supply.  It  brought,  however,  into  prominence  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Gutta  trees  are  disappearing  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Commerce  will  for  a  time  have  its  wants  supplied  by  collection  made 
farther  afield.  But  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  natural 
sources  of  gutta  percha  will  be  definitely  used  up. 

Gutta  percha,  although  similar  in  chemical  projserties  to  caout- 
chouc, is  tough  and  inelastic,  in  which  respects  it  is  strikinglv  dif- 
ferent. It "  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  combined 
influence  of  light  and  air,  and  u  gradually  converted  into  a  brittle 
resin  freely  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  After  having  undergone  this 
change  it  entirely  loses  its  plastic  character,  and  this  is  one  of  its 
principal  defects;  it  may,  however,  be  preserved  in  the  dark,  or 
under  water,  for  an  indefinite  period  without  change.'' 

Unlike  caoutchouc,  which  is  derived  from  plants  of  groups  belong- 
ing to  widely  different  parts  of  the  vegetable  kiogdom,  typical  gutta 
percha  appears  to  be  only  yielded  by  members  of  the  Sapotaoee. 

JLlult  Pbhik8DLA«--*1,  I)ichop»i»  Gv/Uo^-^Tbon  can  be  no  doubt 


from  the  examination  of  copious  specimens  that  this  is  the  source  of 
the  principal  kind  of  gutta  percha  of  commerce.  The  plant  was  ori- 
ginally determined  and  described  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  1847  ('*  Journal 
of  Botany/'  vol.  vi.,  pages  468-5).  M.  Pieire,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Saigon,  is  disposed  to  cast  some  doubts  upon  the  determi- 
nation, but,  as  I  think,  without  valid  reason.  Dichopsis  Gutta  for- 
merly existed  in  abundance  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula ;  it  extends  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  probably  other  islands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  gutta  percha  yielded  by  this  species  is  known  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  as  Gutta  taban.  Two  varieties  are  distinguished— Gutta 
taban  puteh  (white)  and  Gutta  taban  merah  (redj.  The  tree  pro- 
ducing the  former  is  said  by  Dr.  Dennys  only  to  differ  from  the  latter 
'*  in  the  fact  that  its  flowers  are  white  instead  of  red.  Gutta  taban, 
of  whichever  variety,  produces  the  standard  gutta  percha  of  com- 
merce, and  is  therefore  of  most  importance.'' 

"All  accounts  agree  in  the  general  features  of  the  localities  in 
which  gutta-percha-producing  trees  are  found  to  thrive.  Mr.  Low 
describes  them  as  growing  in  the  forests  on  the  side  of  everr  hill  and 
mountain  in  Perak.  adding  that  they  do  not  flourish  in  the  plains. 
Mr.  Murton  states  tnat  the  tree  producing  Gutta  taban  is  most  abun- 
dant on  Gunongs  Meeru  and  Sayong,  and  Bujong  Malacca.  A  few 
large  trees  still  exist  on  Gunong  Bubo  and  the  Thaipeng  range,  while 
small  plants  from  1  to  8  feet  are  abundant  on  the  granite  formations 
in  Perak,  up  to  3500  feet  elevation. 

*'  In  Selangor,  Captain  Douglas  describes  the  trees  as  growing  to  a 
large  size  on  the  slopes  of  low  hills  in  dense  primitive  forests.  They 
prjfer  a  rich  yellowish  loamy  strong  soil,  and  aspect  appears  to  be  of 
little  or  no  consequence.  The  youne  trees  require  shade  and  good 
drainage,  the  one  being  afforded  by  the  tree  from  which  they  spring, 
and  the  other  by  the  sloping  nature  of  the  ground  in  which  they 
grow. 

**  It  does  not  appear  that  the  juice  is  collected  at  any  special  period. 
Mr.  Low  states,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in 
the  yield  of  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  j  at  the  former  period  an  average 
tree  will  yield  some  five  catties  (a  catty  =  1 J  lb.),  while  in  the  dry 
season  it  will  only  yield  one.  Considerable  difficulty,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  exist  in  ascertainine  the  actual  yield  per  tree ;  and  the 
difficulty  will,  owing  to  native  habits  of  exaggeration,  continue  until 
some  trustworthy  European  nimself  watches  the  operation.  Mr. 
Murton  states  that  a  native  gutta  percha  merchant  mentioned  40  catties 
as  the  yield  of  a  single  tree,  while  he  himself,  from  other  information, 
puts  down  the  yield  at  from  6  to  15  catties  per  tree,  and  never  ex- 
ceeding 20. 

**  In  view  of  the  enormous  number  of  trees  which  must  have  been 
destroyed,  if  even  10  catties  be  taken  as  an  average,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  accept  the  higher  estimate.  In  order  to  procure  the  jnioe 
the  Taban  tree  is  felled,  and  the  bark  is  then  ringed  in  spaces  a  foot 
wide  and  about  15  to  18  inches  apart.  The  upper  end  of  the  tree  is 
usually  cut  off,  as  this  is  said  to  cause  it  to  bleed  more  freely. 
Buckets  made  of  wood.  Cocoa-nut  shells,  or  leaves  stitched  together, 
are  used  to  collect  the  juice,  which  is  then  poured  into  a  hollow 
bamboo.  Thus  far  the  process  for  all  varieties  is  the  same  j  but  in 
Perak,  while  the  Teban  merah  is  simply  boiled  until  it  solidifies,  the 
Taban  puteh  is  boiled  with  water,  salt,  and  Samak  bark,  the  in|^re- 
dients  named  being,  it  is  alleged,  necessary  to  cause  solidification. 
In  Selangor,  where  possibly  the  second  variety  is  not  found,  the  juice 
is  said  to  be  poured  into  an  iron  pan  over  a  very  slow  fire  until  it 
assumes  the  consistence  of  a  very  stiff  paste,  when  it  is  moulded  into 
convenient  shapes  for  transport. 

"  The  destruction  of  trees  involved  in  this  process  is  so  enormous 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  the  supply  to  long  continue.  It  is  com- 
puted that  over  seven  thousand  trees  were  cut  down  during  1877  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Klang,  whDe  four  thousand  must  have  perished 
near  Selangor  in  a  single  month  to  furnish  the  270  piculs  (a  picul 
=  183 J  lbs.)  returned  as  exported.  The  estimated  annual  export 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Peninsula  was  given  as  ten 
millions  of  pounds  in  1875,  which  at  the  high  average  of  15  lbs.  to 
a  single  tree,  would  give  six  hundred  thousand  trees.  The  demand 
seems  always  to  exceed  the  supply. 
"  The  principal  adulterant  made  use  of  seems  to  be  Gutta  jelutong. 
**  Singapore  and  Penang  are  the  chief  collectinsr  depdts  for  gutta 
percha,  and  a  failure  in  the  supply  might  seriously  injure  the  trade 
of  either  port." 

2,  Gvtta  /5wiwfeife.— Although  I  have  constantly  urged  my  corre- 
spondents in  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  send  me  specimens  of  the  now 
well-known  tree  producing  this  kind  of  gutta,  no  material  for  its 
adequate  botanical  determination  has  hitherto  reached  Kew. 

Dr.  Beau  visage  of  Paris  obtained  fruiting  specimens  from  Mr.  Low, 
British  Resident  at  Perak,  and  has  identified  the  species— (Confrt- 
buttons  a  Vitude  de$  origine*  botaniques  de  la  Gutta  percha:  these  pour 
le  doctorat  en  medicine)—y9\th  Payena  (Keratephoi  us)  Leerii,  Hassh. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  having,  however,  exammed  similar  specimens 
from  Perak  (communicated  by  Mr.  Cantley,  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Singapore)  while  elaborating  the  Sapotacese  for  the 
Flora  of  British  India,  is  of  opinion  that  the  identification  of  Beau- 
visage  is  erroneous,  and  that"  without  fuller  material  this  tree  cannot 
be  safely  referred  to  any  genus."  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
belongto  Isonandra  or  Dichopsis. 

Dr.  Trimen,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradenaya, 
states  in  his  report  for  1880, "  I  have  during  the  year,  through  the 
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kind  exertions  of  Ifr.  Low,  onr  resident  at  Perak,  receiyed  a  con- 
signment of  germinating  seeds  of  the  second  best  rariety  of  tbat 
country.  This  is  called  *  Gatah  snndek/  and  Mr.  Low  informs  me 
that  it  forms  a  Terj  large  tree  120  feet. high,  bnt  qnick-ffrowioff. 
From  specimens  of  the  foliage  and  fruit  sent  witn  the  seeds,  it  would 
appear  (so  far  as  can  be  identified  without  flowers)  to  be  a  species  of 
Payena.  This  is  a  valuable  gift,  as  *the  Oatan  trees  in  Ferak 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  the  gum  are  now  very  rare,  and  very 
great  difficulty  arises  in  procuring  seeds  or  specimens.'  The  young 
plants  are  growing  Tigorously  in  reradeniya  and  Heneratgoda." 

^ith  regard  to  Gutta  Snndek  or  Puteh  Sundek,  Dr.  Dennys's  report 
merely  contains  the  following  remarks  : — ^'^  It  is  stated  by  Captain 
Murray  to  be  identical  with  Gutta  Taban.  Mr.  Murton,  however, 
describes  it  as  the  product  of  a  tree  differing  from  Dichopsis  Gutta  in 
haying  leaves  'much  shorter  and  broader,'  more  ovate  in  general 
outline,  and  the  pilose  hairs  on  the  under  surface  not  so  fulvous  as  in 
that  species.  Captain  Murray's  remark,  however,  points  to  the  fact 
that  commercially  Gutia  Sundek  and  Gutta  Taban  are  deemed  much 
the  same,  the  former  being  only  an  inferior  variety." 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  stated  above  that  the  running-out  of 
existing  natnx«l  sources  of  gutta  percha  is  an  event  within  measur- 
able distance.  The  preservation  of  the  supply  is  peculiarly  a  case  for 
Government  and  not  for  individual  enterprise.  I  reproduce  here  the 
concluding  passa^  of  the  convincing  report  of  Dr.  Dennys,  in  the 
hope  that  before  it  may  be  too  late  the  policy  suggested  may  seriously 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  some  of  our  Eastern 
possessions.  *'  Comparatively  scanty  as  are  the  details  as  yet  to  hand 
regarding  both  gutta  percha  and  caoutchouc,  two  facts  may  be  con- 
sidered ascertained.  (1),  That  the  demand  is  increasing  and  is  likely 
to  increase  for  some  time  to  come,  and  (2)  that  the  supply  threatens 
tft  become  exhausted  within  a  very  short  period.    As  regards  Singa- 

S>re,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  both  Ficus  elastica  and  Dichopsis 
ntta  at  one  time  abounded  on  the  island,  and  that  their  disappear- 
ance is  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  foresight  of  those  who  reaped 
the  first  harvest  of  their  yield.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  suitable  unoccupied  ground  at  Government  disposal,  and 
which  Is  not  liboly  to  be  wanted  for  building  or  other  planting  pur- 
poses, I  would  respectfully  su^^gest  that  measures  be  taVen  to  ascer- 
tain whether  an  appreciable  increase  to  the  future  revenue  of  the 
colony  might  not  be  insured  by  selecting  and  planting  suitable 
localities. 

"It  may  be  difficult  for  the  Colonial  Government  to  exercise  a 
direct  influence  in  favour  of  care  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  the 
native  administrations,  but  much  might  oe  done  to  encourage  enter- 
prise in  the  formation  of  new  Gutta  plantations.  It  may  also  be 
worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  the  appointment  of  European  con- 
servators under  the  control  of  the  residents  would  not  achieve  the 
end  of  preserving  a  most  valuable  monopoly  to  the  different  Govern- 
ments, as  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  expenses  thus  incurred  would 
be  amply  justified  by  the  commercial  results  both  to  Singapore  and 
Penang  as  depdts,  as  well  at  to  the  original  collectors  and  vendors 
of  such  important  articles  of  trade.  It  is  not  impossible  also  that 
fresh  discoveries  might  be  made  if  not  of  new  trees  yielding  similar 
products,  of  subvarieties  which  might  furnish  a  commercially 
yaluable  substitute,  while  it  is  more  than  probable  that  vast  areas 
of  virgin  growth  might  be  discovered  in  the  interior  portions  of  the 
Peninsula  by  an  explorer  under  Government  auspices. 

''  The  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  individual  enterprise  lie  in 
the  time  necessary  to  mature  the  tree,  said  to  be  about  fifteen  or 
perhaps  twenty  years  at  least,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seeds, 
saplings,  or  cuttings  wherewith  to  commence  plantations.  These  can 
only  be  met  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  residents  and  native 
autnorities,  the  latter  needing  especially  to  be  convinced  that  by 
aiding  the  movement  they  will  not  be  depriving  themselves  of  a 
yaluable  monopoly.  As  regards  the  former  it  is  probable  that  but 
very  few  Europeans  would  embark  capital  which  would  not  yield  an 
oat-tum  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  which,  I  am  informed  on  bota- 
nical authority,  is  the  average  time  required  before  a  tree  is  ready 
for  tapping ;  man^  trees,  indeed,  are  reputed  to  be  thirty  years  old 
when  tapped,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  Goverment  alone 
could  am>rd  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  plantations.  At 
present  we  are  without  data  as  to  probable  expense,  but,  as  the  trees 
are  essentially  jungle  trees,  and  require  no  care  when  once  fairly 
started,  this  may  be  taken  as  very  low.  Assuming  that  each  picul  of 
138^  lbs.  of  the  best  qualities  to  represent  the  yield  of  ten  trees,  and  to 
be  worth  45  dole.,  ten  thousand  trees  would  give  a  gross  return  of 
46,000  dols.  The  available  crown  lands  in  Singapore  could  probably 
grow  one  hundred  thousand  trees,  at  the  lowest  estimate  giving 
460,000  dols.  in  the  gross  out-turn,  though  this  estimate  must  be 
mere  guesswork  until  a  proper  survey  be  made.  But  assuming  that 
the  annual  inoome  of  the  colony  could  be  increased  by  200,000  dols., 
or  less  than  half  the  sum  named,  the  matter  seems  worth  attention  ; 
while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  eyen  if  the  yield  from  the  native 
states  continued  at  its  present  figure  the  additional  supply  would 
soon  find  a  market  without  materially  lowering  the  price.'^ 


tree  of  good  sise  exposes  several  acres  of  surface  to  the  air  during 
the  growing  season.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Washington 
Elm  at  Cambrid^,  Mass..  not  a  very  large  tree,  exposes  about  5  acres 
of  foliage,  if  we  include  both  sides  of  ti^e  leaves.  Leaves  are  more 
nearly  comparable  to  stomachs  than  to  lungs.  A  leaf  is  a  laboratory 
for  assimilating  or  manufacturing  raw  materials  into  plant  fabric. 
The  cellular  structure  of  the  leaves,  wood,  and  bark  of  a  tree  is  a 
complicated  subject  to  treat  in  a  popular  way.  It  requires  a  vast 
surface  of  leaves  to  do  a  little  ^ork.  By  counting  the  leaves  on  a 
seedling  Oak,  and  estimating  the  surface  on  both  sides  of  each,  we 
can  see  how  many  inches  are  needed  to  build  up  the  roots  and  stem 
for  the  first  year.  After  the  first  year  the  old  stem  of  the  Oak  bean 
no  leaves.  It  is  dependent  on  the  leaves  of  the  branches,  or  its 
children,  for  support.  A  tree  is  a  sort  of  community,  each  part 
having  its  own  duties  to  perform.  The  root  hairs  take  up  most  of 
the  nourishment.  The  young  roots  take  this  to  the  larger  ones,  and 
they  in  turn,  like  the  branches  of  a  river,  pour  the  flood  of  crude  sap 
into  the  trunk,  which  conveys  it  to  the  leaves,  which  are  the  work- 
shops of  the  plant  body.  The  trunk  and  main  branches  also  support 
and  hold  out  the  young  branches,  >vhich  put  forth  the  leaves.  The 
assimilated  or  digested  sap  passes  from  the  leaves  to  all  g^wing 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  a  aeposit  is  made  where  most  needed.  If  a 
branch  is  much  exposed  to  the  winds,  the  base  of  it  has  a  certain 
support  or  certain  amount  of  nourishment.  So  with  the  trank  of  a 
tree.  If  the  base  of  a  branch  or  the  main  trunk  is  much  exposed  to 
the  winds  and  storms  a  much  thicker  deposit  of  food  is  made  there. 
The  winds  give  a  tree  exercise,  which  seems  good  to  help  make  it 
strong.  Our  toughest  wood  comes  from  trees  ^wing  in  exi>oaed 
places.  The  limM  of  a  tree  are  all  the  time  striymg  wi^  each  other 
to  see  which  shall  have  the  most  room  and  the  moet  sunshine. 
While  some  perish  in  the  attempt,  or  meet  with  only  very  indifEerent 
success,  the  strongest  of  the  strong  bnda  snryive. 


Facts  abovt  LiAyss. — In  a  lecture  by  Professor  Beal  of  America 
upon  this  subject,  the  following  remarks  occur : — As  is  well  known, 
a  tree  cannot  grow  without  leaves.  These  are  put  forth  every  year, 
and  are  a  contrivance  for  yastly  increasing  the  surface.    An  Oak 


ORCHIDS  AT  HOLLOWAY. 

In  the  eztensiye  and  choice  collections  of  Oz^hids  at  the  Vie- 
toria  and  Paradise  NnrserieB,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  at  all  seaaons 
of  the  year  a  display  of  more  or  less  magnitade.  Large  numbers 
of  the  most  beautiful  species  and  their  finest  varieties  are  repre- 
sented by  not  only  thousands  of  plants  of  moderate  size,  but  also 
in  many  oases  by  specimens  of  unrivalled  dimensions,  which  have 
won  their  owner  prizes  and  honours  innnmerable  throughout  Great 
Britun  and  on  the  continent.  April,  May,  and  June  are  particu- 
larly favourable  months  for  visiting  these  celebrated  collections, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  display  is  most  satisfactory,  grand 
banks  of  flowering  plants  being  formed  in  several  houses,  and 
including  representatives  of  hnn^vds  of  beautiful  varieties.  There 
is  also  abundant  promise  of  further  attractions  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  which  will  prolong  the  exhibition  far  into  summer,  so 
that  visitors  may  expect  ample  reward  for  a  journey  tluther  any 
time  within  the  next  two  or  three  months.  Mr.  B.  S.  WHliams 
spares  no  pains  or  expense  to  render  his  collection  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  novelties  are  being  constantly  added  either  amongst 
imported  or  established  plants ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising  to  note 
the  great  nilmber  of  improved  varieties  of  well-known  species  that 
are  grown,  all  well  marked,  easily  distinguished,  and  much  snpe- 
rior  to  the  original  forms. 

Cattlbtas. — These  are  now  flowering  superbly,  yarieties  of 
0.  Mossue  and  G.  Mendeli  being  particnlarly  prominent.  The 
range  of  variation  in  the  former  species  is  yery  great,  some  being 
most  richly  and  deeply  coloured,  others  very  delicate,  but  aU  are 
beautiful.  C.  Mossie  alba  marginata,  C.  M.  Bothsehildiana, 
C.  M.  AlexandrsB,  C.  M.  elegans,  C.  M.  Dodgsoni,  and  the  Puis 
variety  arejonly  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  forms.  One  grand 
specimen,  with  140  pseudo-bulbs  and  about  two  dozen  flowers,  is 
a  great  feature  in  the  house,  and  has  a  fine  effect  growing  upon 
a  block.  The  lovely  0.  Mendeli  is  also  in  strong  force,  closdj 
allied  to  it  bein^  that  most  handsome  Cattleya,  C.  Morganie, 
which  has  beautifully  formed  flowers,  white  or  blush-tinted,  the 
lip  fringed,  blotched  with  crimson  at  the  point  and  golden  in  the 
throat.  0.  crispa,  C.  pnrpurata,  and  its  magnificent  variety 
Williamsi,  C.  Wameri,  C.  porphyroglossa,  with  LsBlia  izrorata,  and 
innnmerable  others  constitute  a  diversity  and  richness  of  ccdours 
that  no  other  Orchids  can  equal. 

Cypripediums  are  idso  finely  represented,  the  distinct  and 
beautiful  C.  superbiens,  with  its  green-streaked  dorsal  sepal  and 
dark  purple-spotted  petals  and  large  lip,  is  flowering  well,  one 
plimt  having  twelve  fine  blooms  and  another  six.  The  snowy- 
white  C.  nivetun,  the  large  and  handsome  C.  barbatum,  the  long- 
g stalled  C.  Lowi,  and  C.  selligerum,  all  contribute  to  the  display, 
endrobiums  are  still  good,  though  many  are  over,  and  otkers 
are  showing  flowers,  especially  D.  suavissimum,  of  which  there  is 
a  fine  stock. 

In  the  cool  house  MasdevaUias  and  Odontoglossums  are  flower- 
ing well,  Teiy  handsome  yazietiei  of  M.  Hairyana  and  ignea,  wxtli 
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PLEROMA  ELEQANa. 

This  stbaoCva  plant,  once  ganerally  grown,  is  hot  too  mucli 
neglected.  The  fiot  tbat  large  flowen  are  pn>duc«d  most  freely 
on  the  point*  of  lut  year's  ehoota  funiiebeB  tba  key-note  to  the 
method  of  culture  to  adopt.  The  next  thing  eBsentiol  to  anccen  is 
that  it  will  not  thrive  if  kept  in  a  plant-itare,  nor  yet  will  it  thrive 
if  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  In  the  one  cue  it  viU  ftet  atragglin^, 
and  the  wood  will  not  ripen  well  enough  to  bloom  freely ;  and  m 
the  other  the  plant  will  aamme  a  atarred  appeaiance,  and  become 
brown  and  nnnaalthy. 

The  plant,  occupying  a  fi-inch  pot  now  well  filled  with  rooti,  we 
ahould  tianifer  to  a  7  or  S-inch,  draining  the  pot  well,  asing  a 
little  broken  aifted  charcoal  over  the  drainage — that  is,  getting  rtd 
of  the  dost ;  then  gently  disentangle  the  roots  outaide  the  bail,  so 
that  they  shall  mn  at  once  into  the  new  soil,  taking  caro  that  before 
■bining  the  ball  is  ihoronghly  and  aufflcienlly  moistened,  as  freah- 
pottingauch  a  plant  dry  is  neit- door  to  throwing  it  away.  Theaoil 
ahculd  be  in  good  order,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  picked-in  pretty 
lightly  among  and  to  the  roots. 

For  plants  about  this  size  three  parts  ot  heath  toil  to  two  of  loam 
ahoold  be  u»<d;  and  ooe  part  more  may  coniist  of  silreraand, 
broken  pola,  and  nodulea  of  charcoal,  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  for 
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water.  When  the  Dkots  come  to  atand  in  a  10  or  12-inch  pot  Um 
ftbry  loam  and  heath  soil  may  ho  in  eqnal  proportiona,  and  then  the 
loam  will  iasnre  more  stubbineea  in  the  growth.  Then,  too,  a  little 
fine  aerated  leaf  mould  may  also  be  usso  in  the  soil.  A  little  moaa 
will  likewise  be  *e  advantage  between  the  soil  and  the  drainage. 

After  pottint[  it  would  be  well  to  raise  the  temperature  gradusUy 
from  SO' to  60°,  using  a  little  shade  in  bright  aunshine,  and  frequent 
aprinkliogs  overhead,  until  the  roots  are  working  finely  in  the  fresh 
soil.  Until  then  water  aboald  be  given  carefully,  so  as  not  to  deluge 
the  fresh  toil  nntit  the  roots  get  into  it.  A  sbifT  from  the  syringe 
will  be  ueefol  in  sunny  afternoons  until  the  end  of  July.  Aa  soon 
u  the  roots  are  taking  fresh  hold,  the  training  of  (be  plant  should 
commence,  faalening  some  shoots  nearly  barizontally,  but  letting 
their  points  have  an  upright  direction,  so  that  the  plant  when  luU 
grown  shall  have  an  orbicular  form.    Many  of  the  shoots  will  need 


compactness  and  regularity  of  growth.  When  blooming  next  aeason 
is  resolved  on,  no  stopping  of  shoots  should  take  place  after  the  end 
of  June.  Water  will  be  required  in  greater  quantity  aa  the  son 
gains  strength ;  and  as  the  roots  get  to  the  aides  of  the  pot,  liquid 
manure  will  help  to  give  strength  and  colour,  using  it  in  a  clear  and 
weak  ttato.  It  is  necessary  to  nve  the  plant  more  air,  after  Tnlj, 
to  ooniotidate  the  growths.— J.  E. 


HAEDT  PHUIT  GARDEN, 

Growth  la  ao  much  encouraged  by  the  warm  genial  weather 
tbat  the  disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may  sooa  be 
fioisbed.  Make  fast  to  wall  or  trellis  all  new  growth  left  on  tho 
trees  ;  see  that  all  IsaleQinga  are  left  loose  enough  to  allow  young 
growth  room  to  swell  freely  and  unchecked.  If  ahreda  and  nails 
are  used  keep  them  away  from  the  fruit,  much  of  which  is 
frequently  spoilt  by  negligence  in  thia  matter.  Bear  this  in 
mind  as  y(iQ  are  at  work  upon  the  trees,  and  remove  any  naila 
used  in  the  winter  training  Uiat  are  in  the  way  ot  awelliug  fruit. 
The  foliage  is  wonderfully  free  from  blister  this  year,  but  & 
watchful  eye  must  be  kept  on  it  as  the  weather  growa  hot,  and 
an  occasional  thorough  syringing  given  to  keep  down  red  spider. 
The  legitimate  work  of  the  syringe  ia  to  keep  the  foliage  clean. 
Thin  the  fruit  sufficiently,  water  the  border  frequently—  once  a 
week  is  not  too  often  in  hot  dry  weather  while  the  fruit  ia 
awelling,  and  by  all  means  use  sewage  it  yon  can  get  it.  To 
have  fine  fruit  in  abundance  there  must  be  atont  wood,  large 
foliage,  and  a  tree  eteady  flow  ot  aap  ;  therefore  look  well  to  the 
roots,  and  see  that  they  are  well  led.  They  are  naturally  greedy 
ol  moisture,  and  no  mere  surface  wetting  will  at  all  suffice. 
It  the  drainage  ia  well  done  there  need  be  no  tear  ot  over- 
watering. 

The  lateral  growth  o(  Peara  and  Plnma  is  all  safficientlj 
forward  for  pruning  now.  Tbia  pmning  ot  sott  young  growth  u 
M  easily  done  that  the  shoots  are  frequently  and  ezp^itioualy 
nipped  off  with  the  thumb  nail  and  forefinger.  This  has  given 
rise  to  the  somewhat  mialeading  term  of  "  pinching,"  but  in 
reality  it  ia  not  a  pinch  but  a  clean  nip.  About  an  inch  of  new 
growth  ia  left  on  at  Uie  base,  the  object  ol  the  nipping  being  Uie 
rapid  formation  ot  fruiUng  spur*.  As  the  season  advances  atten- 
tion will  repeatedly  be  called  to  this  important  detail  of  sonnd 
practice.  Some  Pears  are  shedding  much  fruit,  quite  two-thirds 
of  it  falling  off  some  cluster*,  which  shows  the  risk  of  an  entire 
loaa  ot  the  crop  where  premature  thinning  is  practised. 

Bed  and  White  Currants  require  attention  now,  both  in  nipping 
off  the  young  growth  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  Peara  are 
done,  and  in  keeping  down  caterpillars,  which  have  already 
attached  soma  bushes.  Raspberriea  should  have  the  yonng  canes 
thinned  at  once,  for  they  ate  already  a  toot  high,  and  will  soon 
crowd  and  weaken  each  other  if  left  nnthinned.  American 
Blackberries  are  growing  freely,  and  should  have  the  sturdy 
young  shoots  tied  tn  now,  and  repeatedly  subsequently  as  the 
fcrowtii  lengthens,  both  tor  neatness  and  that  the  fruit  may  be  got 
at  when  ripe,  which  is  a  difficult  matter  if  the  growth  with  its 
formidable  spines  ia  left  nntnined. 

FECTT  FOHCINO. 
Pina. — Spring-started  plants  which  have  been  placed  in  fruit- 
ing pots  will,  it  the  roots  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  be  making 
free  growth,  and,  to  iDsare  a  sturdy  habit,  allow  the  plants  a 
distance  of  about  2  feet  apart  every  way.    It  favourable  weather 

Kivaila  ventilate  betimes,  keeping  the  heat  to  B5°  as  a  minimum 
m  sun  heat,  and  close  between  that  and  SO"  for  the  day  ;  but  it 
the  weather  be  dull  maintain  at  66°  only  at  night  and  T0°  in  the 
day,  keeping  the  heat  uniform  at  the  roots  Iietween  80°  and  90*. 
In  the  fruiting  department  artificial  heat,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be,  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  heat  at  76°  to  80°  con- 
stantly ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  artificial  heat  employed  the 
amount  ot  moisture  must  be  regulated,  lightly  damping  the  plants 
with  clear  tepid  water  whenever  the  axUs  of  the  leaves  become 
dry.  The  suckers  in  the  case  ot  vigorous  plants  are  apt  to  disturb 
the  erect  position  of  the  fruit,  which  ahould  be  aeen  to  and  obvi- 
ated by  a  small  stake,  as  a  fruit  with  a  one-sided  ctown  ia  very 
objectionable.  Offset  shoots  or  suckers  which  may  appear  at  the 
base  ot  the  trait  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  as 
well  as  those  at  the  base  of  the  crown,  and  any  superfiuona 
suckers  beyond  the  one  required  tor  stock.  Plants  swelling  off 
the  fruit  freely  will  need  much  care  in  watering,  and  sbonld. 
always  be  done  by  a  practical  hand,  as  water  with  some  stimu- 
lating agent  should  be  given  copiously  whenever  it  ia  required, 
and  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  roots.  Take  advantage  of 
solar  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  tor  fruiting  plants  at  Off 
to  96°,  closing  with  sun  at  86°  to  90° ;  and  when  there  ia  the 
prospect  of  a  sonny  day  give  air  in  good  time. 
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Melon*, — Fruit  now  ripening  will  require  great  care  in  watering 
to  prevent  the  frnit  craclEing,  and  atmospheric  moistare  most  be 
reduced,  but  not  discontinued,  as  the  plants  often  go  off  quickly 
after  a  sudden  check  of  this  sor^  especially  when  they  are 
heavily  laden  ;  and  fruit  which  ripens  after  the  foliage  is  gone  or 
even  damaged  is  invariably  deficient  in  flavour.  To  lessen  the 
necessity  for  water  after  the  fruit  gives  indications  of  ripening, 
water  moderately  when  those  are  apparent,  and  mulch  with  3  or 
4  inches  of  short  Mushroom-bed  manure.  Have  a  good  stock  of 
plants  ready  in  pots  to  place  out  when  the  crops  are  removed, 
not  cramping  them  in  small  pots,  but  shifting  on,  as  by  having 
strong  plants  18  inches  high  or  so  three  or  more  crops  on  different 
plants  may  be  had  from  one  house  in  a  season.  The  cold  weather 
has  not  been  favourable  to  plants  in  frames,  but  where  attention 
has  been  paid  to  linings  and  covering  at  nights  the  fruit  will  now 
be  making  rapid  progress.  Attend  to  stopping  and  thinning  the 
growth  before  the  foliage  becomes  crowded,  employing  quicklime 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  canker.  Raise  the  fruit  on  inverted 
flower  pots,  and  mulch  the  beds  after  the  final  earthing  to  prevent 
rapid  evaporation.  Close  early,  and  damp  the  foliage  at  the 
same  time,  the  plants  swelling  their  fruits.  If  the  sun  be  powerful 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  slight  shade,  as  that  of  tissue  paper 
over  the  fruit,  will  be  beneficial  when  it  commences  changing 
colour. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Petunias  are  useful  plants  for  decoration  during  the  summer, 
especially  dwarf-growing  double  forms.  Those  rooted  in  autumn 
and  grown  similarly  to  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are  now  showing 
flower.  Others  rooted  some  time  ago  should  be  potted  as  they 
require  it,  and  another  batch  of  cuttings  rooted  at  once.  The 
secret  of  growing  these  plants  well  is  to  never  allow  them  to 
suffer  by  the  want  of  water  or  root  room  until  they  are  in  their 
flowering  pots,  and  then  feed  them  liberally.  Pots  5  inches  in 
diameter  is  a  good  size  to  grow  these  plants  in  for  purposes  of 
decoration. 

Fwh9ia$  are  now  growing  freely,  and  if  wanted  allow  the 
earliest  to  come  into  flower;  if  not  they  can  be  pinched  again,  but 
this  will  scarcely  be  necessary  if  the  plants  were  well  furnished  to 
start  with.  Pot  the  young  stock  to  flower  in  6  and  6-inch  pots 
as  they  require  it,  and  strike  more  cuttings  to  suceeed  those  pre- 
viously rooted  and  in  various  stages  of  development. 

Chrysanth^mu7n$  should  by  this  time  be  in  cold  frames,  and  if 
not  placed  in  6-inch  pots  no  time  should  be  lost.  Those  rooted 
first  will  be  well  established  in  this  size,  and  will  be  growing 
rapidly.  Ventilate  freely  during  the  day,  and  when  mild  at  night 
also.  Do  not  stop  those  intended  to  produce  good  blooms,  but 
allow  them  to  grow  in  an  upright  position.  Pinch  the  Pompon 
varieties  and  those  to  be  grown  as  bushes  from  time  to  time  as 
they  require  it.  Some  care  must  be  taken  to  have  these  plants 
thoroughly  hardy  before  their  6-inch  pots  are  full  of  roots,  as 
from  this  size  they  should  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots,  and 
most  be  sufi^iently  hardy  to  stand  outside  in  some  sheltered 
position.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  late  propagation ;  if 
rooted  early  the  plants  must  either  be  checked  by  becoming  root- 
bound  or  abuodanoe  of  pit  room  is  required  to  protect  them  before 
-l^ey  can  be  placed  outside.  Cuttings  of  any  kinds  may  still  be 
rooted,  and  stopped  once  or  twice  afterwards  or  grown  on  with- 
out It  is  a  good  plan  to  stop  all  large-flowering  kinds  once  and 
allow  them  to  prxluce  three  shoots,  which  will  carry  three  good 
blooms  if  the  crown  bud  is  selected,  or  nine  fair-sized  blooms  if 
the  terminal  shoots  are  allowed  to  form. 

Sow  seed  of  Miles*  Hybrid  Spiral  Mignonette  in  3-inch  pots  to 
be  grown  for  the  winter.  A  little  more  seed  of  Cineraria  and 
Begonia  sempezflorens  grandi flora  may  also  be  sown  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

jfLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 
Hints  upon  Plunting.— It  is  altogether  unsafe  to  predict,  so 
very  changeable  and  uncertain  is  our  climate.  Early  in  the 
month  we  ventured  to  assert  that  bedding-out  would  be  late  this 
season  ;  but  the  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat  has  altered 
the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and  bedding-out,  in  early  localities 
especially,  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with.  The  ground  has  b^n 
warmed  considerably,  and  the  sooner  the  plants  are  placed  out 
the  better.  This  applies  to  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Centaureas,  Polemonium,  Koniga  variegata,  Golden 
Pyrethrum,  Lobelias,  Gazanias,  Violas,  and  Dahlias.  Iresines, 
Alternantheras,  Amaranthuses,  Coleus,  Mesembryanthemums, 
Perilla,  Castor  Oil  Plants,  Solanums,  Wigandias,  and  other  tender 
plants  will  in  most  localities  be  best  planted  rather  later,  say 
during  the  second  week  in  June.  None  should  be  planted  in 
very  poor  soil.    We  are  apt  to  be  anxious  to  complete  bedding- 


out,  but  in  this  and  other  cases  it  sometimes  happens  that  **  the 
more  haste  the  less  speed."  For  instance,  where  some  of  the 
stock  of  bedding  plants  are  crowded  thickly  in  boxes,  pans,  or 
pots,  and  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  transplant  with  a  good 
ball  of  earth,  these  may  well  be  potted  singly  or  in  pairs  in  small 
pots.  If  these  are  stood  in  close  frames  or  pits  and  shaded  for  a 
few  days  they  will  soon  become  well  established,  and  will  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  withstand  bright  sunshine.  Asters,  Zinniap, 
Stocks,  Eschscholtzias,  and  Helichrysums  transplant  badly  in  hot 
weather,  and  where  grown  thickly  in  seed  beds,  boxes,  or  pans 
well  repay  a  litUe  extra  trouble  in  potting  off.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  not  to  keep  them  too  long  in  pots,  or  they  will 
be  injured  thereby.  These— Marigolds,  Everlasting  Flowers  and 
Grasses,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Dianthuses,  Tropsaolnms,  Poppies, 
Godetias,  and  others— pricked  out  or  thinly  sown,  ought  now  to 
be  finally  planted,  selecting  if  possible  dull  showery  days  for  the 
work.  Till  they  are  well  esUblished  it  will  be  advisable  to  lightly 
shade  from  bright  sunshine,  branches  of  trees  being  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  slugs  should  be  kept  closely  trapped.  AH  these 
are  iMMt  adapted  for  mixed  borders. 

Where  the  flower  beds  which  are  usually  filled  with  the  summer 
bedding  plants  above  enumerated  are  cut  out  of  turf,  the  latter 
should  be  mown  and  the  edges  cut  prior  to  the  trampling  con- 
sequent upon  planting.  It  is  a  common  practice,  in  villa  gardens 
especially,  to  nave  raised  beds,  or  with  centres  only  very  high, 
the  edges  being  low.  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  unless  thickly 
planted  the  beds  have  a  poor  appearance,  and,  besides,  the 
occupants  do  not  thrive  in  hot  weather.  These  high  centres 
should  be  levelled  down  to  the  edges,  the  whole  being  then 
slightly  above  the  grass.  By  planting  according  to  the  respective 
heights  of  the  plants,  we  then  have  slightly  rounded  and  certainly 
more  effective  displays.  The  surface  of  the  beds  to  a  depth  of 
6  inches  should  be  broken  up  finely,  and  if  dry  and  hard  a 
watering  overnight  will  greatly  facilitate  planting.  The  lines  or 
circles  ought  to  be  very  true,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  marking 
the  ground  prior  to  planting.  For  this  purpose  we  principally 
use  large  w<x>den  compasses  in  two  sizes,  and  which  can  cbmHj 
be  adjusted,  one  point  of  these  being  kept  travelling  along  tlie 
edges  of  the  beds,  the  other  marking  the  proposed  lines.  This 
plan  is  quicker  and  more  true  than  the  common  method  of 
marking  with  the  back  of  a  rake.  It  is  advisable  to  commence 
planting  from  the  edges,  or  in  the  case  of  central  groups  from 
the  outside  lines  or  circles,  and  gradually  fill  in.  By  disposing 
the  plants  fiatly  or  in  a  sloping  direction,  more  especially  the 
Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas,  they  may  be  easily  pegged  down 
and  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  beds  evenly.  The  balls,  where 
much  root-bound,  are  best  slightly  loosened,  and  all  alike  should 
be  in  a  moist  state  when  planted,  and  when  the  ground  is  very 
dry  should  be  watered  in.  Branches  of  trees  may  be  employed 
for  shading  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  during  cold 
nights  they  would  also  prove  of  service  in  preventing  the  loss  if 
heat  by  radiation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  arrangements  to  suit  many 
readers,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
plants  and  the  shape  and  position  of  the  beds  in  every  instuice. 
Very  glaring  contrasts  should  be  avoided  ;  at  the  same  time  if  the 
surroundings  are  heavy  the  beds  cannot  well  be  made  too  bright. 
To  produce  a  good  effect  not  many  kinds  or  varieties  should  be 
employed  in  one  bed.  A  dwarf  brightly  coloured  edging  may  be 
formed  with  either  Lobelias,  Pyrethrum,  Mesembryantbemum, 
Alternantheras,  Stellaria,  Sedums,  Dactylis  variegata,  Kestuca 
glauca,  Cerastiums,  Gazanias,  Violas,  Ivyleaf  Pelaiigoniums,  Robert 
Fish  Pelargoniums,  Eouiga,  Stachys  lanata,  and  Cineraria 
maritima,  the  six  first  named  being  best  adapted  for  edging  where 
the  margins  of  the  bed  are  faced  with  Echeveria  secnnda.  The 
next  line  or  circle  may  consist  either  of  the  more  dwarf  kinds  of 
Pelargoniums  (variegated  or  otherwise),  Iresines  kept  stopped  or 
pegged  down,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Centaureas,  Begonia 
VVeltoniensis,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Polemonium  csQndeum 
variegatum,  and  Ageratum ;  while  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  tall- 
growing  Pelargoniums,  Iresines,  Perilla,  Verbena  venosa.  Helio- 
tropes, and  Salvia  patens  are  suitable  for  massing  in  the  centres. 
In  the  centre  circular  beds  a  good-sized  erect-growing  specimen 
of  Centaureas,  Dracaena  terminalis,  D.  Draco,  D.  australis,  Yucca 
recurva  pendula,  Yucca  aloifolia,  Agave  americana  variegata, 
Palms  in  variety,  Aralias,  Cannas,  Bicinus  Gibsoni,  Zea  japonica, 
Solanums,  Ficus  elastics,  or  other  fine-foliaged  plants  will  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  beds  where  flatness  may  be 
objected  to.  All  the  latter  are  available  for  grouping  or  dotting 
among  dwarfer-growing  bedding  plants.  The  eight  first  men- 
tioned would  in  most  cases  be  ^t  plunged  in  pots,'  care  being 
taken  to  keep  them  supplied  with  moisture. 
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Mixtnrea  are  fashionable,  and,  where  well  arranged,  are  Yery 
pretty.  Blue  Lobelias,  alternated  with  either  Pyrethram,  Eooiga 
Yariegata,  Golden  Thyme,  Dactylis  glomerata,  and  Festnca  glarra 
forma  a  good  edging,  or  the  centre  of  a  small  bed  edged  with 
Altemanthera  amceaa  or  magnifica.  Blue  Violas,  mixed  or  al- 
ternated in  diagonal  lines  with  bronze,  golden,  or  silYer  variegated 
Pelargoniams,  snrronnded  with  a  broad  flatly>pegged  band  of 
Iresines  and  edged  with  Lobelias,  are  Yeiy  effectire.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  mixture  of  Verbena  yenosa  and  Pelargonium 
Bijon  or  Veronica  Andersonii  Yariegata.  A  mixture  of  Iresine 
Lindeni  and  Gaxania  splendens,  edged  with  blae  Lobelias, 
scarlet  or  purple  Verbenas,  with  Pelargonium  Manglesii,  edged 
with  Pyrethram ;  Iresines  with  yellow  Calceolarias,  edged  with 
Flower  of  Spring  or  Mrs.  Mappin  Pelargoniums;  Zea  japonic* 
Yariegata,  mixed  with  Salvia  patens  or  Verbena  venosa,  sur- 
rounded with  Iresine  Herbstii  or  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber, 
and  edged  with  Robert  Fish  or  some  other  golden  or  silver 
variegated  Pelargonium,  are  all  showy  arrangements  which  may 
be  imitated  or  improved  upon  according  to  the  material  available. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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DRIVING  BEES  FOB  ARTIFICIAL  SWARMING. 

Abtificial  swarming  can  be  practised  either  wiih  straw  skeps 
or  bar-frame  hives.  With  the  former  it  is  necessary  to  drive  out 
the  swarm  into  an  empty  skep.  The  way  to  do  this  has  been  so 
often  explained,  and  can  now  be  seen  at  bee  shows  in  all  partk  of 
the  kingdom.  But  many  may  have  bees  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  for  their  sakes  we  will  tell,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
how  to  drive  a  swarm  from  a  skep.  We  must  suppose  the  owner 
of  the  bees  first  ascertains  that  his  bees  are  ready  to  spare  a  swarm. 
He  will  require  for  the  purpose  two  empty  skeps,  a  smoker  or  roll  of 
smouldering  rag,  a  little  tbm  syrap,  ana  Uiree  skewers  or  two  pieces 
of  stout  wire  bent  as  shown  in  fig.  100,  which  are  preferable,  and 
always  handy  for  driving  condemned  bees  in  autumn.  The  best 
time  to  drive  a  swarm  is  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  still  day,  when  a 
great  pMurt  of  the  bees  are  away  in  the  fields.  Most  of  the  young 
bees  will  then  be  secured  in  the  swarm,  and  ^e  brood  hatching 
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Fig.  100. 


out  daily  will  soon  take  their  place,  the  returning  bees  taking 
up  the  duties  of  the  hive  meanwhile.  A  puff  or  two  of  smoke 
should  be  blown  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  the  hive  gently 
tapped  two  or  three  times  to  scare  the  bees.  In  a  few  minutes, 
during  which,  if  the  skep  to  be  operated  on  has  a  dome-shaped 
top,  a  sine  pail  should  be  placed  in  a  quiet  spot  some  yards  from 
the  stand,  and  the  wires  placed  handy  for  use  with  an  empty  skep. 
The  other  empty  skep  is  to  be  plac^  on  the  stand  as  soon  as  the 
stock  is  removed — ^to  keep  the  bees  amused  as  they  return  from 
foraging.  Four  minutes  after  scaring  the  stock  with  smoke  and 
tapping  quieUy,  turn  it  upside  down,  and  not  forgetting  to  place 
the  decoy  hive  in  its  position,  carry  the  inveried  stock  to  the  pail : 
it  will  firmly  stand  on  that  receptacle.  Sprinkle  over  the  bees 
the  thin  syrup,  and  allow  them  a  minute  or  two  to  gorge — they 
have  already  begun  to  do  so  from  the  honey-cells.  This  will  allow 
time  to  fix  the  empty  skep  over  the  full  one  at  about  an  angle  of 


45%  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the 
junction  of  the  hires,  so  as  to  see  the  procession  well,  and,  if 
possible,  to  have  a  good  view  of  her  majesty  as  she  ascends. 
Nearly  all  the  bees  may  be  taken  in  the  swarm,  and  thus  the 

1>re8ence  of  the  queen  be  almost  certain.  Gently  patting  the 
ower  hive  on  both  sides  with  the  fiat  hand  the  bees  will  soon 
run  up,  and  the  whole  thing  done  much  easier  and  quicker  than 
one  can  write  how  to  do  it.  An  artificial  swarm  from  a  bar-frame 
hire  is  a  much  easier  matter.  Sufficient  bees  are  shaken  off  the 
frames,  taken  out  one  by  one  into  an  empty  hive,  the  queen's,  of 
course,  being  secured.  A  comb  of  brood  and  eggs  should  be 
placed  with  the  swarm,  and  full  sheets  of  foundation  given,  and 
the  swarm  will  soon  be  as  powerful  as  the  stock. — P.  H.  P. 


BRITISH   BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  exhibition  of  bees,  hives,  honey,  &c.,  arranged  by  the 
Committee  of  the  above  Association  to  be  held  at  Bridgewater 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Show,  was  opened  on  Monday.  Although  not  an 
extensive  exhibition,  the  show  of  appliances  is  pronounced  to 
be  one  of  the  best  ever  held  out  of  London.  Prises  were  awarded 
as  follows : — For  the  best  observatory  hive,  first  and  second 
prizes,  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  Welwyn,  Herts.  These  hives  were  of 
the  best  manufacture.  Mr.  Blow  was  also  awarded  first  prize 
for  an  admirable  and  extensive  collection  of  appliances.  Messrs. 
Richards  &  Honey  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Balawin  taking  second 
and  third  prizes  respectively.  Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin  was  awarded 
first  prizes  for  well-made  hives  in  the  classes  at  15#.  and  10«.  6^. 
each.  Messrs.  Richards  &  H  oney,  Mr.  C.  T.  Overton,  Three  Bridges, 
Sussex,  and  Mr.  A.  Blakp,  Dallinghoo,  Suffolk,  ar^  also  prizewinners. 
The  show  of  honey  is  small,  owing  to  there  being  but  a  small 
quantity  of  this  year's  on  hand. 


PLEASURES  AND   PROFITS  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

Five  and  fifty  years  of  pretty  extensive  experience  among  bees 
has  deepened  the  interest  and  pleasxure  I  take  in  their  management. 
Unlike  some  poets,  philosophers,  and  naturalists,  I  have  kept  bees 
for  profit,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  derived  intense  pleasure  and 
enjoyment ;  and  age  and  infirmity  do  not  lessen  the  interest  I  have 
BO  long  taken  in  the  habits  and  management  of  bees.  They  have 
afforded  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  our  family  for  nearly  eighty 
years.  It  therefore  becomes  me  to  speak  well  of  bees.  In  their 
history  we  have  found  problems  difiicult  to  solve,  and  in  their 
habits  very  much  to  command  admiration.  There  is  something 
interesting  to  thoughtful  minds  in  the  fact  that  every  hive  of  bees 
is  a  numerous,  separate,  and  independent  family,  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  community,  and  hold  no  fellowship 
with  the  bees  of  other  hives ;  also  that  the  industrial  instincts  of 
bees  everywhere  prompt  them  to  seek  and  find  their  own  food  in 
summer,  and  store  up  enough,  and  often  more  than  enough,  for 
their  own  keep  in  winter.  Bees  work  night  and  day,  and  if  set  in 
a  strange  place,  or  on  a  foreign  shore,  they  go  to  work  with  all 
possible  speed.  In  every  bee-hive  at  certain  seasons  there  is  a 
queen,  or  female ;  males,  or  drones ;  and  working  bees.  In  this 
wonderful  community,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  things  are 
done  in  the  preparations  made  for  swarming;  for  the  creation, 
birth,  and  en&ronement  of  queens ;  the  creation  of  drone  life  at 
the  proper  time,  and  its  destruction  when  drones  are  useless  and 
hurtful  to  the  conmmnity.  The  lives  of  working  bees,  which  are 
both  masters  and  slaves  of  the  community,  present  features  of 
interest  to  men  of  intelligence.  Amid  the  toils  and  activity  of 
summer  life,  and  the  rest  of  autumn  and  winter,  who  has  ever 
found  working  bees  asleep  ?  Who  can  affum  that  they  ever  sleep 
at  all  ?  The  wonders  of  a  bee-hive  has  never  been  fuUy  told,  and 
we  expect  ^at  future  researches  will  discover  many  more  pleasing 
features  in  the  history  of  bees.  All  we  wish  to  say  here  on  this 
subject  is,  that  bees  have  been  a  perennial  and  increasing  source 
of  pleasure  to  us  and  many  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
doubtless  will  be  to  future  generations. 

We  say  the  same  thing  as  to  profit.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with 
our  bees  and  with  the  kind  of  our  bees.  Properly  managed  they 
never  fail  in  fair  weather ;  and  if  I  were  to  spend  money  in  seeking 
better  bees  and  hives  than  I  have,  I  should  fail  to  find  them — the 
money  would  be  misspent.  The  folly  of  spending  money  on  costly 
hivcB  and  new  bees  becomes  more  and  more  evident  every  year. 
If  ladies  and  gentlemen  vant  to  have  a  profitable  return  from  their 
bees  let  me  kindly  suggest  a  diminution  of  expenditure  on  hives 
aid  a  Fearch  after  better  bees.  Our  bees  never  degenerate.  In 
gccd»alzed  Eiraw  hives  filled  with  common  bees  we  have  known 
many  swaima  rice  in  weight  to  140  Its.  and  150  lbs.  each  first 
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year  or  first  four  montiui  of  teiianojr.  This  ground  has  heen  gone 
oyer  before,  bnt  I  go  over  it  again  merely  to  let  the  readers  of  the 
Joximal  know  that  my  convictions  and  practice  remain  unaltered 
amid  the  reported  disooyeries  of  scientific  apicnltare. 

So  far  as  present  appearances  go  we  are,  I  think,  likely  to  haye 
a  good  haryest  of  honey  this  year.  March  was  yery  nnfayonrable, 
and  cast  the  bees  back  yery  mnch.  At  the  end  of  the  month  they 
were  much  worse  and  of  less  yalae  than  they  were  at  its  com- 
mencement ;  but  April  and  May  haye  been  better,  and  some  of 
the  strongest  hiyes  in  our  neighbourhood  reached  the  swarming 
point  at  the  Queen's  birthday.  I  had  one  swarm  on  the  24th, 
another  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  some  were  before  mine.  The 
Apple  and  Sycamore  trees  are  not  yet  out  of  blossom,  and  Cloyer, 
Beans,  limes,  and  Heather — all  excellent  honey  plants — are  yet 
to  come  into  flower,  giving  encouragement  to  hope  for  an  abundant 
harvest  of  honey  this  year. 

I  am  sure  that  apiarians  will  learn  by  experience,  and  bee 
culture  will  advance  and  become  more  popular  and  profitable ;  and 
the  more  popular  and  profitable  it  becomes  the  more  easy  and 
pleasant  it  is  to  the  bee-master. — ^A.  Pbttiobsw. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

K  Or,  Henderson  A  Son,  Kaida  Yale,  London.— (7a<a2o^ii0  of  Soft* 
loooded  Plantt. 

John  Laisg  t  Co.,  Forest  Hill,— Cato^ue  of  New  PlanU  and 
TtAeroui  Begonias. 


(  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  *'The  Editor" 
or  to  **The  Pablisber."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  lelat- 
ing  to  Gktrdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  AH 
artidee  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Books  (Z).  £«Mr).^A8  «  **oomiMict  and  Inezpenrive  work  on  greneral 
gardening,'*  we  know  of  no  better  volvme  than  our  "  Garden  Monoal,"  price 
U  M.,  poet  free,  1«.  M.  iO.  Z>.).— Mr.  Iggalden's  pamphet  on  the  Tomato 
will  give  yon  the  xequielte  information,  and  can  be  had  poet  free  txom  thia 
office,  price  1«.  Itf. 

Duke  of  Bnocleuch  Grape  (it  P.  W.,  DuMin).—U  neither  the  zemarke 
on  page  S99,  nor  thoee  in  answer  to  •*  H.  8."  in  the  nesct  column  are  ■offldently 
clear,  pleaee  state  as  perqncnooslj  as  passible  exactly  what  yon  desire  to  know, 
and  we  will  eadeavoor  to  supply  the  information. 

Lawn  Mower  DefsotlTe  (Mculer  and  Oardenerty.—PethaM  the  plate 
requires  grinding  as  well  as  the  knives.  The  part  of  the  lawn  that  Is  damp  will 
probably  need  mowing  twice  as  often  as  the  other  portion.  *  Ordinary  smiths 
and  engineers  "  vary  in  competencv  like  other  »en.  We  can  only  answer  letters 
that  arrire  on  Wednesday  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  if  at  all. 

Carpet  Bedding  (H.  2>.).— Write  to  Ifr.  Graham,  Garden  Snperlntendent, 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  he  will,  we  think,  be  able  to 
send  you  a  treatise  that  will  give  you  the  requisite  information.  We  an  not 
certain  about  the  price,  but  we  think  it  is  a  shilling. 

Vine  Leaf  (J.  C,  NiUboume).—We  received  your  letter  oontaining  a  Vine 
leaf  to  which  you  make  no  reference,  and  there  was  no  insect  to  which  you  ask 
our  attention.  We  unfolded  the  leaf  carefully  and  made  a  cloee  search  for  an 
insect,  but  without  avail.  Yon  either  omitted  to  enclose  it  or  it  was  pulverised 
in  transit  through  the  post. 

Inarolilne  Vines  (E.  D.  J/om).— We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  cause 
of  your  failure,  but  is  the  result  probably  of  some  defect  in  splicing.  However, 
as  the  attacked  Vines  are  in  pots,  you  can  now  inarch  their  young  growths  to 
the  corresponding  growths  of  the  stock  Vines.  You  will  And  the  process  suffi- 
ciently detaUed  in  another  column,  and  if  yon  follow  the  instructions  there 
giv^i  you  will  succeed  in  effecting  your  object. 

Manure  for  Moshrooms  (ff.  F.  &).— It  is  not  essential  that  the  mannie 
for  Mushroom  bods  should  be  gathered  from  those  stables  where  Wlieat  straw 
exclusively  is  used  for  litter,  but  Barley  straw  decays  mor«  quickly.  Many  per- 
sons grow  Mushrooms  without  using  any  straw  at  all,  but  simply  horse  droppings, 
yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  decaying  straw  is  advantageous. 

Cytisuses  (C.  P.  Z.).— The  gall-like  nodosities  you  have  sent  are,  we  think, 
the  result  of  the  plants  having  long  been  much  root-bound,  being  simply  an 
enlarsrement  of  the  roots  in  that  form  by  the  resistance  ibey  met  with  to  their 
further  extension.  A  similar  result  follows  with  Dracaenas  and  some  other 
plants  that  have  long  been  root-bound.  As  yon  have  repotted  the  plants  we 
apprehend  they  will  thrive  satisfactorily  under  good  treatment,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  if  they  had  been  repotted  before. 


Paasles  ((7ni/«(|r).— We  presume  the  flowers  yon  have  sent  an  seedlings  that 
have  been  raised  in  yonr  garden.  They  are  exoellent  border  varieties,  many  of 
than  of  great  slae  and  good  snbataooe.  They  are  also  bright  and  divenifled  in 
colours,  and  generally  above  the  average  merit  of  blooms  that  an  sent  to  us  as 
the  produce  of  purchased  seed,  though  they  are  not  better  than  those  that  have 
been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Hawley  and  referred  to  last  week.  They  lack  the  pro- 
parties  that  constitute  good  floristiT  flowen,  inasmuch  as  the  coloon  of  your 
flowen  <*  run."  and  the  lacing  is  not  clMirly  defined.  Yet|  notwithstandiBg,  thcj 
are  highly  effective  and  have  been  well  grown. 

Removing  Dendrobinm  noblle  Pseudo-biilbs  (AgemO-^Samm 
growen  have  advocated  removing  the  old  pseudo-bulbs,  but  we  have  found  it 
dlaadvantageoos  in  the  majority  of  oases,  and  it  is  rarely  praetiaed  except  as  an 
•zperlment.  It  is  probable  that  the  plants  derive  some  degree  of  support  from 
these  old  paendo-bulba,  as  otlier  Orchids  of  this  deseripUoii  do,  and  we  have 
■sen  plants  which  have  made  oomparative  weak  growth  after  such  peeodo-bolbe 
had  been  removed,  proving  that  they  had  snilered  in  seme  way.  Implants  do 
not  require  npotting  every  year  unless  they  are  increasing  in  sise  rtxj  rapidly, 
and  the  best  time  to  pot  Ukva  is  when  the  growth  is  oommeodng. 

Caterpillar  on  Pear  (DUmsed  Leave*).— ThiM  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
mottled  nmber  moth,  HybenUa  defoliaria,  which  feeds  on  Oak,  Blaekthoin, 
Whitethorn,  and  various  tress,  oocasionallv  upon  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  1b 
orchards.  The  peculiar  appearance  in  the  leaves  noUced  by  you  arises  from  tha 
effects  of  the  sunshine  upon  foliage  which  has  been  partially  gnawed  bj  tha 
caterpillarB.  It  is  eaqr  to  shake  the  caterpillars  off  the  branches  or  twigs,  or  to 
pick  them  off;  but  th^  seldom  appear  upon  fruit  trees  in  any  nnmben  to  be 
injurious.  As  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  bark  very  wrly  in  the  spring  they  may 
be  sometimes  detected  and  removed  when  other  insects  are  being  sought  aft«. 
Syringe  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  hellebore,  prepared  as  described  in  ansi 
to  a  oorrsspondent  on  page  SSI  in  our  Issoe  of  the  10th  inat. 


PaoklniP  Orapea  at  CloTenfDrda  (Inquirer),  — Ur.  Thomson 
favoured  us  with  the  following  information  on  this  subject :— "  In  reply  to 
inquiries  about  the  way  we  pack  our  Grapes  for  market,  I  ban  to  say  that  oar 
baskeU  have  no  lids,  that  they  are  just  filled  and  set,  four  in  the  bottom  of  a 
box,  then  a  division-board  is  let  in  over  them,  bnt  not  tooching  them.  On  this 
four  more  baskets  are  set  and  the  lid  let  down  and  locked,  the  lid  not  toad&lng 
the  Grapes  either.  We  have  a  ipeclal  arrangement  with  the  railway,  by  which 
onr  boxes  are  placed  in  an  express  van,  and  never  tnnied  over  or  diaken  till  oar 
agent  in  London  gets  th«m  out  of  the  van  into  a  spring  conveyance  he  aondato 
meet  them.  This  system  of  packing  would  never  suit  when  all  the  railway 
arrangements  named  oannot  be  eflSeted." 

Doke  of  Bnoeleiiob  Qrape  at  CloTenfords  (J7.  &).— The  Vines  ef 
the  Duke  are  placed  6  feet  apart,  the  variety  being  on  its  own  roots,  and  there 
are  fh>m  three  to  five  rods  from  each  main  stem.  Mr.  Thomson  cuts  oat  aa  modi 
old  wood  as  possible  every  year  and  lays  in  new.  This  Grape  froits  best  oo  the 
last  year's  long  rod— that  is,  a  rod  from  S  feet  to  6  feet  long.  Grand  crops  of  it 
are  showing  this  year,  as  always  on  the  above  system.  The  great  secret  k  to 
have  the  young  wood  well  ripened  by  exposure  to  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Trsat- 
ment  the  reverse  of  this  has  led  to  failure.  It  is  a  most  vigorous  grower,  and  oa 
this  account  it  espsclaUy  needs  to  have  its  wood  well  ripened.  If  the  roots  aie 
outside  some  tarpaulin  or  such-like  should  be  laid  on  the  border  to  throw  off  the 
summer  rains  and  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  berries.  This  is  the  tparfiing  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  is  fSonnded  on  his  successful  practice. 


Commercial  Fmlt  Golture  (C.  H.  Van  P.,  Aniwerpy.—Thtn 
doubt  men  in  Bngland  quite  competent  to  cultivate  all  you  require— trustworthy 
intelligrat  men  of  irrq>roachable  character ;  but  the  only  method  we  can  suggest 
for  securing  applications  is  to  fuUy  advertise  your  wants.  We  suspect  a  ooor* 
potent  man  would  expect  a  reasonable  fixed  salary,  and  we  have  no  doubt  be 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  endeavouring  strenuously  to  earn  it.  We  quite 
nndentand  what  yon  want,  and  believe  such  men  as  vou  require  are  procnratals 
in  Bngland  at  the  present  time.  The  best  of  them,  however,  would  no  doubt 
desire  to  inspect  your  establishment  and  determine  for  themselves  the  prospect 
of  snccess  before  entering  on  an  engagement ;  and  in  England  it  is  customary 
for  gentlemen  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  men  whom  th«ar  invite, 
whether  they  are  afterwards  engaged  or  not.  A  written  agreement  dmy  signod 
in  such  a  case  as  this  would  be  desirable  in  the  Interesu  of  both  parties. 

peursonlnm  Laaves  IHaeaaad  (r.  B.  J«imoiid).— The  leaves  indicate 
that  the  plants  have  received  a  very  seriout  check,  which  amounted  at  the  Ume 
to  an  alznost  total  cessation  of  root-action.  They  will  not  readily  recover  until 
some  of  the  old  soil  is  removed  and  the  roots  are  phused  in  contact  with  fresh 
compost.  This,  with  genial  weather,  will  promote  frash  growth.  When  plants 
are  removed  from  the  moist  atmosphere  of  a  warm  house  and  placed  in  a  frame 
exposed  to  drying  winds  and  sun,  the  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  leavas 
faster  than  it  is  supplied  by  the  roots,  which  have  been  checked  by  the  coldi 
and  the  foliage  necessarily  turns  brown  and  shrivels.  Had  the  plants  been 
shaded  for  a  time  when  placed  in  a  lower  temperature  aiul  drier  atmosphere 
they  would  now  be  in  heita  condition. 

"WaaiNi  on  Ck>toneaster  (ff.  ^.).— They  are  wasps,  not  hornets,  that 
yon  have  sent,  and  which  "for  more  than  a  week  have  infested  in  great 
numbers  a  Cotoneaster  growing  up  the  house,  and  which  is  now  in  bloom. 
They  are  not  seen  upon  any  other  of  the  fiowering  shrabs,  bnt  numy  have  been 
found  under  the  coverings  of  the  bee-hives."  We  were  not  aware  that  wsgn 
had  such  a  great  partiality  for  the  Cotoneaster,  but  we  know  they  have  for  bee- 
hives, and  are  great  robbers  where  the  bees  are  too  few  and  weak  to  suooeasfally 
defend  their  home.  By  closely  watching  and  following  the  wasps  towards 
evenmg  their  nests  can  be  found  and  destroyed  by  pouring  tar  into  them.  This 
should  be  done  at  night*  and  the  holes  stopped  up  with  aolU 

Training  Melons  (Ihubifut).— Yon  have  done  quite  right  so  far  in  top- 
ping the  plants  and  securing  the  requisite  number  of  growths  for  covering  tite 
bed.  Theses  yon  say,  have  grown  Sor  8  inches,  and  you  are  advised  to  top  them 
again  ;  but  you  hesitate  doing  so  on  the  ground  of  too  many  growths  resulting 
and  overcrowding  the  foliage.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  when  young  gardeners  think 
frn:  themselves,  and  are  able  to  advance  a  valid  nsaon  for  the  course  they  adopt. 
Let  the  growths  extend  nnUl  they  reach  within  a  foot  ot  so  of  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  then  nip  off  their  points.  These  main  growths  should  be  quite  a  foot 
nptat,  as  the  laterals  they  will  produce  after  topping  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  filling  the  frame,  and  after  the  requisite  number  of  fruits  are  set  yon 
may  remove  the  superfluous  growths  entirely.  The  frait-bearing  laterals  should 
liave  the  point  removed  at  a  leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  even  heian  that  leaf  is  larger 
than  a  sixpence.  Melons  should  be  pruned  throughout  the  season  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  thus  overcrowding  be  prevented ;  this  being  far  better 
than  allowing  a  thicket  of  growths  and  then  removing  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  injuring  the  principal  leaves  in  the  process,  and  consequently  impairing 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
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HAY-8iVING  BY  MACHINERY. 
(  ContiKVedfrO'n  page  440.") 
Wb  mitrt  now  refer  to  the  bay-drying  and  coolinj  macliiDe, 
ttied  at  the  meeting  o(  the  Boyal  Agricaltnnl  Societj  held  at 
Reading,  Berks,  in  Jaly,  1882,  T1ie«e  triilt  took  place  Beven  or 
eight  veeki  after  the  failare  of  exhausting  fane  at  Cardiff,  not- 
witbatanding  which  and  the  fact  of  Mr.  M.  Sntton  having  offered 
a  priie  of  £100  for  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method  ot 
diying  hay  artiGcially  either  beFore  or  after  being  stacked,  the 
Jadgei  report  that  althangh  "  tba  vaiious  adaptations  ol  tbe 
Keilion  system  exhibited  have  been  tried  on  meadow  bay  in  tbe 
■tack,  and  three  oE  tbe  most  powerful  fans  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Couitas,  Meura.  Lister  k  Co.,  aod  Mr,  Phillips,  the  results  as 
regards  haj  can  in  no  case  be  considered  satislactory,  taking  into 
consideration  all  tbe  circnniitances  niider  which  the  bay  was  pot 
together.  None  ot  the  exhibitors  proved  that  they  were  ablu  to 
make  good  bay  in  wet  weather.  In  a  tew  instances  where  fairly 
good  hay  was  obtained,  eqnalty  good  if  not  better  bay  might  hare 
been  secured  without  the  application  o(  the  fans."  We  mast  call 
ibis  dliplaj  ot  Atlemptiag  tbe  drying  or  cooling  of  hay  by  tbe 
exhanating-oF-heat  fans  as  not  only  a  gigantic  and  serious  blunder, 
but  aa  Ibe  abortire  attempt  at  Cardiff  was  before  tbem,  it  makes 
the  case  more  glaringly  damaging  to  the  efforts  of  all  o 
eapecially  when,  • 


ir  ascertained,  that  these  trials  and  the 
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attendant  expenses  cost  the  Society  the  extraordinary  sum  of 
£2241.  Now  all  this  is  bad  enonghi  bat  the  practical  farmers 
throughout  the  kingdom  have  been  seriously  discouraged  thereby, 
as  it  appears  to  us  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  exhibitors  of 
their  machinery  not  adhering  to  the  principles  and  details  laid 
down  and  acted  upon  with  success  by  the  originator  of  the  pystem, 
Mr.  Neilson,  with  so  much  skill  and  perse?erancei  for  a  number 
of  years  preyiously. 

We  hare  next  to  notice  Mr.  W.  Qibbs'  hay  drier,  as  exhibited 
at  the  GardifC  meeting.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fuller,  and  was  a 
full-sized  machine,  price  £350,  which,  owing  to  its  large  dimen- 
sions, had  to  be  sent  (the  greater  part  of  it)  by  road  from  Neston 
Park,  Wiltshire,  to  Cardiff,  The  object  of  this  machine  is  to  open 
out  the  masses  of  wet  grass  introduced  into  it,  and  expose  all 
portions  equally  to  the  drying  action  of  heated  air.  The  grass  is 
forked  into  the  higher  ends  of  two  parallel  troughs,  one  being  on 
each  side  of  the  machine,  the  bottoms  of  which  have  a  recipro- 
cating action.  A  progressiye  motion  towards  the  delivery  end  of 
the  machine  is  given  to  the  grass,  partly  by  the  inclination  of  the 
troughs,  which  is  regulated  by  the  elevators  at  their  lower  ends, 
and  partly  by  the  action  of  a  set  of  tines  carried  on  a  crank-shaft 
over  each  trough.  The  two  furnaces,  which  are  fed  with  coke, 
and  the  fan  for  obtaining  the  blast  of  hot  air,  form  a  separate 
part  of  the  machine  carried  on  its  own  wheels.  The  heated  air  is 
drawn  by  the  fan  direct  from  the  furnaces,  and  passed  through  a 
large  tube  furnished  with  a  pyrometer  and  throttle  valve  to  the 
series  of  air  ducts,  by  means  of  which  it  operates  on  the  grass 
during  the  whole  period  required  for  its  passage  along  the 
troughs. 

It  would  seem  that  success  in  the  making  of  good  hay  is 
greatly  due  to  skilful  management  of  the  machine,  and  care 
should  be  taken  (1)  that  the  grass  be  brought  to  be  dried  at  one 
time  in  a  uniform  condition  as  regards  moisture ;  (2)  that  the 
temperature  of  the  blast  be  sufficient  to  completely  effect  its 
purpose  by  passing  the  grass  once  through  the  troughs,  and  that 
the  temperature  be  net  high  enough  to  scorch.  To  obtain 
uniformity  of  moisture,  or  rather  of  dryness,  would  require 
sufficient  turning  in  the  field  daring  the  operation  of  withering 
the  grass,  without  which  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to  bring 
it  to  the  hay-drier,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  sun  and  wind  in  the  making  of  hay.  Intelligent 
supervision  and  prompt  action  are  required  to  regulate  the  heat, 
amount  of  the  blast,  and  the  progressive  motion  of  the  grass 
through  the  troughs,  for  which  there  are  proper  means  pro- 
vided. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  systems  advocated  by  Mr.  Keilsoa 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  start  fairly  in  the  same  object  of  completing  the 
saving  of  bay  after  it  has  been  about  half  or  three  parts  made 
in  the.  field,  and  to  this  important  fact  we  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  home  farmer,  and  ask  him  to  forget  in  the  future 
that  any  such  idea  as  stacking  or  treating  hay  or  grass  in  the 
wet  state  and  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  good  hay  has  ever  been 
advocated,  or  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  any  of  the  various 
drying  machinery  which  has  yet  been  inrented.  An  observation 
by  Mr.  Champion,  the  manager  of  the  Sewage  Farm  at  Reading, 
is  very  suggestive.  He  says :  "  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Gibbs'  machine, 
give  me  half-made  hay,  and  I  don't  mind  its  being  water-wet." 
The  exhibitors  of  fans,  on  the  other  hand,  said  :  '*  We  can  take 
green  hay  if  only  it  is  dry."  The  distinction  between  the  two 
processes  is  thus  clearly  indicated.  Mr.  Gibbs  aims  at  expelling 
the  moisture  of  the  hay,  whether  natural  sap  or  rain-water. 
The  exhaust  fans  are  designed  for  the  reduction  o\  the  high  tem- 
perature, which  is  the  result  of  fermentation.  It  appears  that 
the  actual  result  of  Mr.  Gibbs'  process  at  the  Cardiff  meeting 
on  a  stack  of  18  tons  of  hay,  which  was  cut  on  the  15th  of 
September,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streaks  of  white  mould. 


proved  to  be  fairly  good  hay,  though  it  was  somewhat  brittle  to 
the  touch  ;  however,  the  cattle  ate  it  readily.  The  market  price, 
being  the  offer  for  it,  was  £3  per  ton.  Again,  the  result  of  the 
trials  at  Beading  of  hay  from  Mr.  Gibbs'  machine  was  yeiy 
noticeable,  inasmuch  that  while  some  of  the  bay  was  completely 
desiccated,  so  that  it  smelt  like  malt,  and  could  be  rubbed  into 
powder  in  the  hand,  yet  some  of  it  emerged  from  the  machine 
quite  clammy. 

The  Judges'  report  gives  the  following  information  : — "  Mr. 
Gibbs'  machine  was  tried  on  meadow  hay,  and  afterwards  on 
sewage  Rye  Grass.  In  the  first  trial,  which  was  made  under  fairly 
favourable  conditions,  the  exhibitor  failed  to  make  bay  of  as 
good  quality  as  might  have  been  made  in  similar  weather  without 
any  artificial  means.  The  result  of  the  second  tnal,  which  upon 
sewsge  Rye  Grass  was  more  satisfactory,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  on  sewage  farms  where  Rye  Grass  has  to  be  converted  into 
hay,  the  machine  might  be  a  useful  auxiliary,  but  the  prime  coat 
of  the  machine  would  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
farmers,  while  the  difficulty  of  removal  would  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  its  general  use." 

We  will  now  give  a  report  of  experiments  on  the  nse  of  Philips' 
exhaust  fan  in  the  drying  and  securing  of  hay  in  ricks  carried 
out  in  a  southern  county,  and  when  they  were  cut  for  inspection 
we  were  invited  to  be  present  and  see  the  result  We  found  five 
stacks,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  being  the  produce  of  twenty  acres  of 
Trifolium  and  Italian  Rye  Grasp,  estimated  to  weigh  50  tons. 
The  grass  was  cut  on  the  30th  May  and  three  following  days. 
The  weather  continued  wet,  with  more  or  less  rain  falling  until 
the  12th  of  June,  the  morning  of  13th  being  fine.  Carting  to  the 
stack  commenced  at  mid-day.  Later  in  the  day  it  again  rained, 
the  carting  being  continued  for  two  hours  in  the  wet.  The  follow- 
ing day  carting  was  resumed,  and  the  stack  No.  1  was  finished. 
The  fan  was  used  the  next  day,  and  continued  every  day  for  two 
hours  for  a  fortnight.  The  highest  temperature  registered  with 
Phillips'  spear  thermometer  was  173°  on  the  fifth  day.  Stack 
No.  2  was  carted  on  the  15th  in  very  damp  condition,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process  with  the  fan  as  No.  1.  Stack  No.  3  was 
carted  on  the  16th,  the  hay  being  bright  in  sample,  yet  showing 
dampness.  The  fan  was  used  on  this  stack  for  tne  same  time — 
about  an  hour  daily.  Stack  No.  4  consisted  of  Clover  and  Rye 
Grass,  the  produce  of  18  acres  estimated  at  30  tons.  The  grass 
was  cut  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  June,  turned  over  on  the  IGtb, 
and  carted  to  rick  on  the  17th  and  19th.  This  hay  was  not  more 
than  half  made,  but  was  carted  dry,  and  allowed  to  remain  a 
fortnight  before  using  the  fan.  It,  however,  had  settled  off 
the  stand  on  the  leeward  side.  The  hay  registered  150^  when  the 
fan  was  used,  but  the  stack  on  the  leeward  side  had  got  so  close 
that  the  fan  could  not  act  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature,  which 
had  risen  to  180^,  and  it  was  then  found  necessary  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  leeward  side  to  prevent  the  hay  from  taking  fire.  Stadc  No.  5, 
newly  laid  down  pasture  grass,  the  produce  of  10  acres  estimated 
at  20  tons,  grass  cut  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  June,  and  carted  to 
rick  on  the  20th  and  21st,  the  weather  threatening  rain  with  a 
dull  and  damp  atmosphere.  Experienced  men  as  termers  said 
that  it  was  madness  to  put  the  hay  into  stack  in  its  then  oondition, 
and  that  it  required  at  least  three  days  more  making  in  the  field 
before  carting.  The  fan  was  worked  on  this  stack,  and  continued 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  for  twelve  days. 

Condition  of  the  hay.— Nos.  1  and  2  ricks  were  extensively 
damaged,  but  were  worth  for  consumption  by  dairy  cows  at  onr 
estimated  yalue,  50#.  per  ton  on  the  spot  No.  3  was  in  ereiy 
respect  an  improvement  in  consequence  of  being  carted  in  a  drier 
state,  and  we  estimated  its  value  at  70#.  per  ton  in  the  place. 
Stack  No.  4  being  carted  dry,  had  no  appearance  of  mould,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  if  the  fan  had  been  usea  as  soon  as  the  stack  was 
finished,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  settle  out  of  shape,  the  quality 
of  the  hay  would  have  been  fiist-class  without  orerheat,  and  wo 
estimate  the  main  portion  of  this  bay  as  worth  90».  per  ton. 
Stack  No.  5. — The  upper  part  of  this  stack  b  :ing  hardly  equal  to 
the  condition  of  the  lower  part,  yet  this  turaed  out  well,  and  we 
cannot  estimate  this  hay  at  less  than  90*.  per  ton  in  the  place.  In 
giving  our  opinion  on  the  general  results  of  these  experimental 
stacks,  that  as  ricks  No.  1  and  2  were  made  when  the  hay  was 
wet,  shows  that  although  they  would  have  been  no  use  wbateyer 
as  food  for  stock  without  the  use  of  the  fan  had  been  applied,  yet 
No.  3  having  been  carted  from  the  same  field  one  day  later,  proved 
worth  20«.  per  ton  more  value,  shows  that  no  real  advantage  can 
be  obtained  by  carting  hay  in  the  wet  under  any  circumstances 
as  yet  ayailable  or  discovered.  No.  4  teaches  the  lesson  that^if 
the  foil  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  fan  it  must, 
when  required  at  all,  be  used  the  day  after  the  stack  has  been 
finished,  and  continued  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  Na  6  teaches 
a  valuable  and  important  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
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days,  if  the  bay  is  dry,  although  not  ISt  to  be  carted  to  the  rick 
under  ordinary  practice,  yet  it  can  be  aafely  put  tog^ether  by  the 
use  of  the  fan  applied  immediately  after  the  rick  is  finished. 

In  order  that  no  aaggestion  be  omitted  which  may  be  nsefol 
or  even  partially  so  to 'the  home  farmer,  we  have  yet  to 
notice  another  exhibitor  at  the  Beading  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricnltural  Society  in  Joly  last.  The  exhibitors,  C.  Kite  k  Co., 
attempt  to  make  hay  in  the  stack  by  ventilation  without  any 
mechanical  aids.  The  stack  was  a  circular  one,  about  21  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  the  Judges*  report  states  : — "  The 
method  adopted  was  to  build  a  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  stack 
extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  capped  above  the  roof 
with  a  patent  ventilator,  such  as  is  applied  by  the  inventor  to  the 
ventilation  of  sewers.  The  cage  which  forms  and  keeps  open 
this  shaft  is  of  perforated  galvanised  iron.  Communicating  with 
this  shaft  were  two  4^inch  flues  of  galvanised  iron.  These  were 
laid  in  the  same  line  radiating  E.  and  W.  from  the  centre.  Each 
was  provided  with  a  plug,  so  that  either  or  both  could  be  used  or 
closed  at  pleasure.  At  right  angles  with  these  tubes  were  two 
others,  which,  however,  did  not  extend  so  far  inwards  as  the  shaft, 
being  inserted  simply  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  temperature 
of  the  stack.  A  portable  slow-combustion  stove  was  used 
occasionally,  and  the  only  other  alteration  required  was  attention 
to  the  heat  of  the  stack,  and  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  flues 
in  order  to  regulate  it.  The  highest  temperature  reached  at  the 
end  of  seventeen  days  was  144^.  When  the  stack  was  cut  the 
light  galvanised  iron  cage  had  completely  collapsed,  the  water 
had  run  down  by  the  side  of  the  ventilating  tube  and  rotted  the 
hay  in  places,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stack  was  mouldy,  while 
the  upper  part  would  have  been  of  more  value  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  heat  more.  The  grass  of  this  field  was  much  of  it  a 
sharp-edged  sedge,  and  required  heating  to  make  it  palatable  to 
animals.  It  grew  upon  six  acres,  a  light  crop,  stacked  in  good 
condition,  rather  green,  mown  July  15tb,  stacked  July  20th,  and 
contained  about  10  tons  of  hay.  The  hay  on  being  sold  at  auction 
realised  £21.  This  system  of  ventilation  in  the  stack  was  not 
successful  in  its  application,*'  and  we  consider  that  it  is  suggestive 
only.    We  have  other  plans  to  consider. 

(To  be  contlnned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  PARlf. 

Horte  Labour, — Since  the  Lent  com  and  Mangold  seed,  the  Carrot 
seed,  Ac,  has  been  all  sown,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  very  favourably. 
The  horses  have  been  continually  engaged  in  tillage  work  preparing 
the  land  for  Swedish  Turnip  seed.  At  other  times  when  the  rains 
prevented  work  upon  the  land  to  be  first  seeded,  the  intervals  of  time 
have  been  filled  up  by-  raftering  the  land  intended  as  fallow  for  Wheat. 
We  mean  a  long  fallow,  for  it  has  laid  deeply  ploughed  since  Michael- 
mas, the  land  being  full  of  white-rooted  couch  grass  in  consequence 
of  the  neglect  of  a  former  tenant.  This  shows  how  desirable  it  is  to 
obtain  tenants  who  not  only  understand  the  practical  part  of  farming, 
but  have  sufficient  capital  to  employ  the  necessary  labour,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  straightforward  and  are  impreFsed  with  the  idea  that 
the  best  farming  is  the  best  and  most  prontable  to  themselves.  The 
land  intended  for  Wheat  will  during  the  summer  continue  to  be  used 
as  the  resource  of  horse  labour  when  not  otherwise  more  beneficially 
and  urgently  employed,  such  as  haying  and  harvestinc[.  The 
Swede  seed  should  now  be  drilled,  the  first  and  second  week  in  June 
being  the  best  time  for  early  and  dry  soils  and  early  climates  ;  but  in 
the  northern  and  north  midland  counties  and  Scotland  these  roots 
have  been  seeded  for  during  the  month  just  passed.  As  regards  the 
sort  of  Swede  seed  to  be  sown  it  is  much  a  question  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  roots  will  be  required,  that  it  must  be  left  an 
open  question  to  be  decided  by  the  home  farmer.  The  earliest 
roots  are  best  fitted  for  early  con8um]>tion  by  bullocks  in  the  boxes 
after  beine  shut  up  in  boxes  after  leaving  the  pastures ;  in  which  case 
those  not  having  been  forward  enough  to  sell  may  with  benefit  be 
allowed  ripe  roots  of  Swedes  in  the  firet  instance,  or  otherwise  the 
yellow  hybrid  Tnmipf .  now  much  approved  not  only  for  fatting  cattle 
but  dairy  cows  also  where  their  milk  is  sold,  or  when  calves  are 
suckled  to  be  sold  as  veal ;  but  these  kinds  of  roots  are  not  well 
suited  to  a  butter-making  dairy. 

Hand  Labour.— 'We  have  lately  been  employing  the  men  in  taking 
up  and  relaying  pipe-tile  1  drainmg  which  had  been  laid  in  ditches, 
and  it  was  fonnd  that  the  roots  from  the  hedge  woods  had  blockea 
the  drains  (this,  too,  occurred  by  neglect  of  a  former  tenant),  although 
many  of  the  hedges  had  in  former  years  been  grubbed  and  the  ditches 
drained,  and  could  see  the  benefit  of  it ;  therefore  no  sooner  in  the 
present  instance  had  the  draining  been  repaired  than  we  set  the  men 
to  fill  the  ditches  and  grub  the  roots  of  hedgewood,  thus  yielding 
more  land  for  cultivation,  and  destroying  a  fruitful  source  of  constant 
annoyance  by  the  growth  and  seeding  of  weeds  which  foul  the  arable 
land.  There  are  many  advantages  in  removing  fences  which  we  have 
carried  out  on  various  estates  during  the  past  forty  years  under  our 
care  and  management,  for  we  have  found  in  exposed  situations, 
and  especially  near  to  the  peacoasts  in  different  parts  of  England, 
the  com  frequently  suffers  severely  from  the  effects  of  wind  during 


growth,  but  especially  as  it  nears  the  harvest.  We  have  noticed  for 
many  years  past  that  where  the  hedges  have  been  removed  there  has 
been  less  damage  to  the  grain  crops  than  previously,  although  the 
fences  had  been  left  ostensibly  for  shelter.  Our  usual  plan  of  re- 
moving fences  is  to  retain  not  only  those  required  as  boundaries  to 
the  high  wars  and  properties,  but  also  to  tha  pastures  and  meadow 
land,  as  a  fence  affainst  homed  cattle  and  horses.  We  have  been  in 
some  cases  induced  to  resort  to  a  sweeping  reform  in  farm  manage- 
ment, owing  to  the  damage  which  we  had  often  observed  done  by 
high  winds,  partionlarlv  on  the  lee  side  of  the  hedses,  where  the  eddy 
and  whipping  action  of  the  wind  has  done  great  Injury,  particularly 
at  and  near  harvest  time,  whereas  in  the  open  part  of  the  fields  where 
the  wind  passes  over  the  fields  without  impediment,  we  have  noticed 
that  little  damage  has  been  done.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  eain  of  land  for  cultivation  previously  occupied  by  the  fences, 
decided  in  our  mind  the  advantages  of  removing  all  internal  hedges 
upon  arable  land,  but  not  without  draining  the  ditches  also  where 
reouired.  For  after  the  removing  of  fences,  dc,  the  land  may  be 
cultivated  in  long  straight  ridges,  instead  of  the  short  and  costly 
work  consequent  upon  crooked  fences  and  small  enclosures,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  advantages  of  improving  roads  and  the  greater 
facilities  afforded  for  carting  manure  on  to  the  land,  com,  and 
hay  at  harvest. 

[Ave  Stock  will  now  find  plenty  of  grass  where  it  has  been  reserved. 
We  have  sfeen  fine  crops  of  Italian  Ryegrass  which  had  been  manured 
with  liquid  drainage  from  the  cow  stalls  now  cutting  up  for  green 
fodder  for  a  fortnight  past,  and  given  to  the  dairy  cows  when  they 
come  in  to  be  milked,  and  they  go  out  into  pastures  where  the  grass 
has  been  early,  although  for  a  short  time  not  abundant.  Mowing 
Italian  Ryegrass  and  Trefoil  for  hay  will  now  be  going  on,  for  these 
are  very  early  grasses,  especially  on  dry  forward  soils.  Trifolium 
now  will  be  ready  for  roddering  cart-horses  at  the  stables  and  also 
fattinff  bullocks  in  the  boxes.  The  former  may  noc  require  so  much 
com,  TOT  we  have  known  them  sometimes  refuse  their  regular  allow- 
ance of  Oats  whilst  eating  Trifolium  when  at  its  best  just  about 
blooming  time ;  the  latter  will  make  meat  very  fast  by  having  their 
usual  allowance  of  cake  with  as  much  Trifolium  as  they  wiU  eat 
readily,  and  we  give  the  cake  in  the  meal  state  mixed  with  a  few  cut 
Mangolds  to  prevent  waste.  We  have  never  made  beef  faster  than 
when  feeding  with  grass,  either  Italian  Rye,  Trifolium,  or  broad 
Clover  when  at  the  fall  growth  and  coming  into  bloom  ;  in  fact,  we 
should  never  think  of  ensilage  except  for  dairy  cows,  for  we  prefer 
the  soiling  of  fatting  bullocks  in  the  summer  rather  than  make  the 
grasses  into  hay  and  incur  risks,  because  the  cattle  feed  and  fatten 
quicker  in  the  summer,  and  the  manure  made  in  the  boxes  when  feed- 
ing on  green  fodder  is  much  richer  than  that  made  whilst  the  animals 
are  consuming  roots  in  the  winter,  although  the  allowance  of  cake, 
may  be  the  same.  Now  is  the  time  for  buying  calves  of  a  gooa 
bre«deither  for  rearing  or  for  suckling  to  be  sold  as  veal ;  for  the 
latter  good-bred  Hereford  calves  or  Devons  will  be  the  best,  for  they 
fatten  quickly  and  make  vnal  of  the  very  finest  ouality  much  better 
than  Shorthorns,  because  they  coma  to  hand  quicxer,  for  Shorthorns 
if  ever  so  well-bred  yield  more  bone  and  coarser  meat.  In  rearing 
calves  for  the  dairy  at  a  future  time  it  is  essential  that  the  cow 
should  have  been  a  good  milker  from  which  they  were  bred^  and  also 
the  bull  should  have  been  bred  from  a  good  milking  strain.  With 
reference  to  the  bull  calves  to  be  prepared  for  steers,  the  very  best 
blood  for  beef-making  is  required,  as  they  will  then  during  the  early 
period  of  growth  feed  fast  and  improve  very  quickly  both  m  size  and 
quality  of  meat  if  well  fed.  It  may  be  asked  why  we  feed  over 
Clovers  in  summer  instead  of  making  hay  ?  We  reply.  We  do  not 
wish  for,  nor  is  it  our  usual  practice,  to  feed  fatting  cattle  with  hay 
during  the  winter  months,  when  they  get  roots  and  cake.  Hay  is  too 
expensive  a  diet,  besides  which  we  find  that  feeding  with  straw  is 
not  only  more  profitable,  but  we  never  find  them  off  their  feed  by  ill- 
health,  as  they  frequently  are  when  eating  hay  with  full  aUowanoes 
of  roots  and  cake  at  the  same  time. 


Thb  Sussex  AssociATioir  for  the  Impbovembnt  of  AoRrcrL- 
TCRE. — ^The  Wheat  trials  of  this  Society  have  been  especially  useful. 
Unmanured  land  gave  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre,  while  manured 
land  yielded  as  high  as  fifty-three  bushels,  and  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  the  highest  profit  was  obtained  from  fully  manured  plots.  With 
a  dressing  of  5  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  a  yield  of  tUrty- 
three  bushels  was  obtained,  but  the  addition  of  suitable  artificial  ma- 
nure increased  the  crop  to  forty  bushels.  The  special  manure  giving 
tlie  full  crop  was  nitrogen.  Four  plots  had  different  forms  of  nitro- 
gen, but  the  produce  was  nowhere  so  large  as  where  nitrogen  was 
given  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Nitrogen  proves  to  be  one  of 
our  best  fertilisers,  and  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  exhausted  the  soil 
is  now  exploded. — ^E.  L. 

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

AgricvUvre,    By  Willtam  T.  Lawrence.    Edinburgh :  W.  &  R, 

Chambers. 

A  UTtiM  work  of  little  pretension?,  but  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  bearing  the  above  simple  name,  has  recently  been 
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iflsaed  by  the  above  firm.  For  half  a  centary  this  flrm  has  been 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  the  different  educational  series  issued  by 
them,  and  this  new  venture  should  add  considerably  to  their 
reputation.  We  have  carefully  read  every  one  of  the  340  para- 
graphs contained  within  the  substantial  oloth  binding,  and  are 
constrained  to  say  that  nowhere  have  we  met  with  a  book,  elemen- 
tary or  otherwise,  containing  so  much  information  in  so  little  bulk, 
and  in  such  simple,  easuy  nnderstood  laacuage.  Its  author, 
W.  T.  Lawrence,  Hereford,  has  proved  himself  particularly  well 

aualified  to  reach  the  most  opaque  understandincs.  We  can  hardly 
iiiuk  of  boys  so  dull  as  to  be  incaiMtble  of  understanding  the 
science  of  plant- growth  as  here  taught,  and  we  would  urge  on 
school  boards  in  agricultural  districts  Uie  desirability  of  introducing 
this  subject  as  one  of  the  necessary  elements  as  treated  in  this 
manual.    It  is  well  printed,  well  bound,  and  low-priced. 

But  while  bearing  in  mind,  and  placing  the  interest  of  the  country 
first,  we  are  not  forgetful  of  our  own  readers.  Frequently  the 
treatment  of  gardening  and  farming  subject  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point necessitates  the  use  of  terms  that  make  the  writer's  words  less 
intelligible  than  is  desirable.  This  is  almost  always  unavoidable 
so  long  as  the  readers  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  science  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  Frequently  we  have  been  asked  to  recommend 
hooka  to  such,  to  enable  them  to  master  the  subject  so  far  as  to 
enable  them  to  gnMp  the  meaning  of  the  terms  now  so  largely  used 
by  many  writers.  This  is  a  somewhat  thankless  task,  as  such  works 
are  either  high>  priced  or  useless,  and  generally  contain  an  amount 
of  matter  not  wanted  that  the  general  reader  has  not  the  patience 
to  wade  through  and  pick  up  the  grains  of  knowledge  he  is  in 
search  of.    To  such  we  can  cordially  recommend  this  manual. 

Our  intention  was  to  have  made  several  quotations  to  show  how 
simple,  terse,  yet  dear  and  satisfactory,  is  the  langusge  used,  but, 
though  we  ban  marked  rather  a  large  number  of  passages,  we  find 
selection  rather  difficult.  Almost  at  random  we  select  the  following, 
which  occurs  under  the  heading  '*  Prupistibs  of  Soils." — "  If  you 
were  to  take  three  flower  pots  and  fill  the  first  with  marbles,  the 
second  with  sand,  and  the  third  with  fine  soft  powdered  earth,  and 
then  pour  water  into  them,  you  would  find  that  the  water  would 
run  through  the  i>ot  filled  with  marbles  almost  as  soon  as  you  poured 
it  in ;  but  that  it  would  take  a  little  longer  to  run  throu|^h  the  one 
containing  sand,  and  still  longer  to  soak  through  the  third.  This 
shows  that  the  finer  the  partioles  of  the  substance  the  longer  it  will 
hold  water :  and  why  P  Because  small  particles  lie  eo  much  oloser 
together  than  large  ones,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  too  small 
to  let  the  water  run  through  quickly.  Now  clay  consists  of  very 
fine  particles  (finer  particles  than  any  other  kind  of  soil),  therefore 
it  is  able  to  hold  water  for  the  use  of  plants  better  than  any  other 
soil.  But  the  fine  particles  of  day  may  be  pressed  together  so 
dosely  when  damp  that  no  water  is  able  to  get  through  at  all ;  this 
is  not  good  for  plants.  A  field  with  an  under  soil  of  clay  in  this 
closely  pressed  condition  would  not  allow  the  water  to  pass  down- 
wards, but  would  cause  the  top  to  remain  soaked  with  stale  water, 
which  is  poison  to  plants.  Such  land  is  very  cold,  and  also  very  un- 
healthy both  for  people  or  animals  to  live  on  or  near."  Such  a  plain 
illustration  it  is  impossible  not  to  understand.  Equally  dear  is  the 
next  paragraph  quoted,  which  is  intended  to  show  the  capacity  of 
soils  for  manurial  matter  as  the  above  is  to  show  its  capadty  for 
water. 

"  We  took  three  flower  pots  for  our  experiment  in  last  lesson ;  we 
wiU  now  take  two  baxrds  wiUi  holes  in  their  bottoms  instead  this  time. 
Let  them  be  set  upso  that  we  may  be  able  to  oatoh  the  water  which 
comes  through.  We  will  fill  the  one  with  sand  and  the  other  with 
powdered  clay  soil  well  shaken  down.  We  will  next  take  some  of 
the  dark-bxown  or  nearly  black  nasty-smelling  water  that  runs 
from  a  manure  heap  and  pour  part  of  it  into  each  barrel.  We  shall 
find  that  it  comes  torough  the  sand  first,  but  is  not  so  dark  in  colour 
as  it  was  when  poured  in.  The  part  that  was  poured  on  the  clay 
soil  take  much  longer  to  loak  through,  but  when  at  length  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  it  is  quite  clear  and  free  from 
smell."  Then  the  reison  of  this  is  explained  and  the  value  of  clay 
in  soils  made  clear,  also  the  rising  of  water  is  explained. 

Space  will  hardly  permit  more  Quotations,  but  we  cannot  help 
notidng  the  dear  way  the  action  of  drains  is  explained.  Praining 
is  not  a  very  well  understood  part  of  either  farming  or  gardening 
prac'ice,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  from  the  erratic  way  drains 
are  often  laid.  Immense  sums  have  been  thus  misspent.  Yet  here 
we  have  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  After  reading  what  is  hero 
(aid  on  the  subject  one  can  hardly  understand  a  drainer  going  wrong 
in  ordinary  cases,  or,  in  extraordinary  ones,  proceeding  at  all  with- 
out proper  information,  for  like  all  really  good  books  this  begets  a 
desire  for  more  knowledge. 

The  manufacture  of  superphosphate  and  its  after  treatment  is  not 
well  understood.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  here  explained  in 
a  way  that  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  as  well  as  some  degree  of 


novelty.    As  we  have  frequent  inquiries  on  this  subject  we  will 
give  our  readers  the  advantage  of  one  quotation  more. 

**Xn  this  process"— i. «.,  the  making  of  superphosphate — '^the 
bones  or  mineral  phosphates  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  QoU  oC 
vitriol}  and  the  change  is  produced  in  the  way  which  is  shown  in  the 
following  table :— 
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»  Bolphate  of  lime. 


"  The  change  is  simply  this :  The  phosphoric  add  has  given  np 
two-thirds  of  its  lime  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  receired  water  in 
return,  and  the  result  is  a  mixture  of  monocalcic  phoaphate  and 
sulphate  of  lime."      To  this  we  may  add  that  this  naonocaldc 
phosphate  is  only  soluble  so  long  as  it  remains  monocalcic,  and 
oeoomes  insoluble  the  moment  it  meets  with  lime,  as  it  always  does 
in  any  ordinary  soil.    When  this  happens  it  beccMns  plain  tricalde 
nhosphate  again,  but  it  is  none  the  wors&  but  in  all  raspects  the 
better  of  the  ohange  by  the  time  it  has  become  by  reason  of  its 
Bolubilitjr  well  diffiued  through  the  soiU    But  it  is  quite  diflTerent 
when  this  reversion  tiUies  ^aoe  before  application,  for  then  the 
value  of  its  solubility  is  gone ;  then  it  fiails  to  diffuse  itself  through 
the  soil,  and  is  then  very  little,  if  indeed  anything,  superior  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  while  it  is  considerably   dearer.      For  this 
reason  neither  lime,  nor  ashes  containing  lime  or  other  base,  ahoold 
be  used  to  dilute  superphosphate.    Only  sulphate  of  lime  is  suitable 
for  this.    Sulphuric  acid  displaces  phosphoric  add  when  in  oosi- 
bination,  but  the  reverse  action  never  can  occur.    In  oondusion  we 
advife  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject—and  all  cultivaton  of 
the  soil  should — to  secure  the  book  for  themselves.    We  Tentnre  to 
adfise  the  author  to  prepare  a  good  index  for  future  editions.    The 
table  of  contents  is  insuffident  for  quick  and  ready  lefare&oe  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  work. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Oream  Cheeee  (it.  &).— This  maj  be  made  from  a  qoait  of 
whldi,  perhapa,  a  pint  of  new  milk  maj  be  added  with  benefit.  It  is  waiiued  te 
hot  water  to  abodt  90^  Fahr.,  end  a  tableqpooafnl  of  ocdinaiy  veonfei  is  added. 
It  is  let  atand  till  it  thickens,  then  broken  slightly  with  a  spoon  and  placed  in  a 
frame  8  indMs  square  and  4  inches  deep,  Ln  wUch  fine  oanvas  cloth  or  straw  hes 
been  placed,  and  then  it  should  be  preMed  slightly  with  a  weight.  Let  it  stand 
for  twelve  hoan,  after  which  it  may  be  lifted  oat  and  raplaoed  in  a  finer  cloth, 
orer  which  a  little  salt  has  been  powdered.  It  is  fit  for  nse  in  a  daj  or  iwo  as  a 
hooaehold  delicacy. 


lOTBOBOLOOICAL  OBBBBTATIONB. 

OAXDaV  BQUARt,  LOITDOH. 
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BBXABK9. 
SOth. — ^Fair,  calm,  and  dull. 

Slat.— calm,  cloudj'. 

92nd.— Fine,  bright,  and  warm. 

33rd.~Fine,  bright,  and  warm. 

S4th. — Very  fine  and  warm. 

SSth.— Cloudy  dull  morning,  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 

3eth.— l>nll  and  rainy  from  8  a.m. 

Early  part  and  middle  of  week  extremely  flne  and  warm ;  cooler,  wet«  and 

uncomfortable  on  8aturda)\     Range  of  temperature  on  SSutl,  33rd,  luid  S4th 

averaged  30*6^,  and  for  the  whole  week  averaged  24*7^^0.  J.  Sthoks. 
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Bo;>lBod*ty*tUOP: 


IP  SCIDAT  IFTDt  TBIBriT. 


b1  Boofetj.    Fruft  and  Florrt 

oi«tT  (Btcoi^  aomnwr  Bhow).    York  Flonil 
[Mla(thrted>TB).    Colchwln  (two  il*ri). 


POTTING  AEOIDS  AND  OBCHIDS. 

^Y  Temarks  on  this  subject  are  not  alto- 
jj    gether    in  tended    for    the    profeaaional 
IP    gardener,  bat  for  the  benefit  of  those 
{^    irhoBB  experience  is  limited  in  the  onlti- ' 
9     Tation  of  the  plants  that  will  be  referred 
"*    to,   and  for  young  men  espeoiaUy.    In 
many   gardens    where    choice    plants    are 
grown,  the  potting  is  generally  condaoted 
the  head  gardener,  or  his  foreman  if  he  be 
icientiy    experienced,    and    the   remaining 
yoong  men  have  bat  little  chance  of  seeing  how 
the  operation  has  been  performed.     Some  will  perhaps 
say  they  mnat  keep  their  eyes  open.     I  have  been  told 
this  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  practising  as 
jonmeyman,  and  making  inqniries  about  sach  work;  bat 
this  is  not  anfficient,  for  the  yoang  men  are  frequently 
engaged  in  other  duties  while  work  of  this  description 
is  being  done.    In  fact,  men  in  charge  of  departments 
other  t^an  those  in  wliioh  the  plants  in  question  are 
situated  may  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that  the  plants 
have  been  repotted  until  they  notice  them  when  walk- 
ing round  in  their  leianre  honre.     As  the  manner  in 
which  many  plants  are  potted  is  an  important  element 
of  success,  I  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  if  gardeners 
generally  would  show  or  inform  intelligent  yoong  men 
anxious  to  leain  how  the  work  should  be  done  they 
would  be  altogether  better  men,  and  soon  capable  of 
doing  sach  work  as  well  as  the  chief,  and  they  would 
also  work  with   greater  eamestnesB   and  take  more 
interest  in  their  duties  generally  when  they  found  A 
desire  apparent  to  make  them  practically  acquainted 
with  every  routine  operation  of  the  garden. 

In  the  onltivation  of  choice  Alocasias,  Anthuriums, 
and  Orchids  too  much  importance  cannot  he  attached 
to  the  way  in  which  they  are  potted.  These  plants 
are  not  nnfreqnently  placed  in  larger  pots  as  if  they 
were  Heaths,  Azaleas,  or  Pelargoniums.  This  would 
be  perfectly  right  if  the  plants  required  potting  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer ;  for  instance,  a  young 
plant  of  Anthtuinm  Andreanum  in  a  8-ineh  pot  might 
require  one  three  times  that  size  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  is  the  system  of  affording  larger  pots  year 
after  year  that  is  wrong.  Continually  shifting  into 
needlessly  large  pots  is  certainly  injurious,  and  may 
prove  fatal  to  the  plants  under  notice.  If  overpotted 
plants  are  examined  a  few  living  roots  may  be  fonnd 
near  the  sorfaoe  or  roand  the  sides  of  the  pota,  but 
those  inside  the  ball  are  generally  dead.  The  majority 
of  these  plants  have  thick  fleshy  roots  and  will  not 
thrive  satisbotorily  in   soil    that   becomes  close,  and 


sour  qoickly.  They  delight  in  an  open  compost  of 
fresh  peat,  sphagnum  moss,  charcoal,  and  crooks,  and 
should  when  repotted  have  all  decomposed  matter  re- 
moved from  amongst  the  roots.  This  need  not  be  done 
annually,  but  at  least  every  alternate  year  the  old 
compost  should  be  carefully  picked  out  without  mnti- 
lating  the  roots,  and  the  new  worked  amongst  them 
with  eqnal  care.  Borne  Alocasias,  such  as  A.  Lowii 
and  A.  intermedia,  do  best  when  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment annnally,  while  Anthuriums  of  the  Warocqueanam 
and  Sohertzeriannra  types  will  stand  well  for  two  years, 
and  do  better  than  if  the  roots  are  disturbed,  if  given  a 
moderate  shift  when  required,  and  top-dressed  the 
following  year  after  potting.  "When  potting  such  plants 
every  second  year  it  does  not  alwaya  follow  that  they 
require  larger  pots,  for  we  frequently  return  them  into 
the  same  size  after  the  old  compost  has  been  removed 
from  amongst  their  roots.  If  found  in  any  way  sour  the 
roots  shot^d  be  washed  in  tepid  water  before  being 
placed  in  firesh  compost. 
'  Orchids  rarely  succeed  for  any  length  of  time  when 
potted  annually  or  every  alternate  year  unless  the  old 
material  is  picked  out  from  amongst  their  roots.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  varieties  that  succeed 
are  those  that  are  inclined  to  throw  out  stem  roots  and 
live  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  rather  than 
from  the  material  in  which  they  are  potted.  Although 
these  plants  will  flourish  under  sadi  conditions  with 
their  lower  roots  black  and  dead,  they  grow  with  still 
greater  Inxnriance  with  their  lower  roots  healthy  and 
in  full  possession  of  the  material  in  which  they  were 
potted.  If  we  take  two  of  the  moat  common  and  easily 
grown  of  Or<diids — namely,  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
Cypripedium  insigne,  the  former  will  grow  luxuriantly 
wlule  the  compost  remains  fresh,  watering  and  other 
treatment  being  satisfactory ;  but  when  decomposed 
the  pseudo-bnlbs  gradually  decrease  in  size.  The 
Oypripediom  will  live  in  the  same  pot  for  many  years, 
forming  a  hard  maas  of  loota,  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  once  growing  being  washed  away.  It  ia  evident 
this  good  old  plant  would  live  if  the  roota  were  laid 
amongst  charcoal  or  crocks  and  syringed  and  watered 
frequently.  But  what  would  be  its  condition  in  oom- 
parisou  with  plants  provided  periodically  with  fresh 
suitable  material  to  root  in  ?  The  former  wonid  bo 
starved  and  pnny  in  appearance  by  the  side  of  the  latter, 
with  large  dark  bold  foliage  and  gigantic  flowers  with 
frequently  two  upon  one  spike.  Many  Orchids  when 
brought  into  an  unsatiafactory  state  through  sour  aoil 
are  often  worse  to  recruit  than  newly  imported  plants. 
They  may  only  be  a  little  in  advance  of  these  by  having 
a  few  living  roota  made  with  the  last  break  or  two. 
Plants  of  this  description  seldom  ever  make  back  breaks 
when  the  whole  of  the  roots  attached  to  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  dead,  and  even  if  they  do  the  growths  are  so 
weak  that  they  may  be  years  before  they  attain  a 
flowering  size. 

Peat  naed  for  these  {dants  in  lumps  decomposes  much 
sooner  than  the  fibre  with  the  soil  shaken  oat.  The 
latter  is  decidedly  preferable  for  all  Orchids  that  re- 
quire abundance  of  water  while  in  active  growth,  and 
should  be  used  by  all  whose  experience  is  limited  in 
the  culture  of  these  planta.  In  potting  those  varieties 
that  oling  tenaciously  to  the  sides  of  the  pots  it  is  much 
better  to  break  the  pots  than  attempt  to  turn  the  plants 
out  and  injure  the  roots  in  doing  so.  When  broken  the 
portions  of  pot  attached  to  the  roots  can  be  left  clinging 
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to  them,  and  worked  in  when  potting  amongst  the  new 
material. 

Gattleyas  when  potted  with  good  peat  in  lumps  may 
not  need  the  material  removed  from  their  roots  so 
frequently  as  many  others.  These  plants  require  much 
less  water  at  the  roots  than  many  Orchids,  and  during 
their  resting  period,  which  should  be  rather  a  lengthened 
one,  they  need  very  little,  and  the  potting  material 
in  consequence  remains  in  a  wholesome  state  for  a  long 
time.  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  peat 
for  these  plants.  It  should  be  of  saeh  a  nature  so  as  to 
last  as  long  as  possible,  for  they  do  not  like  being  dis- 
turbed too  often,  but  when  necessary  to  repot  them 
every  particle  of  decomposed  matter  should  be  care- 
fully removed  from  the  roots. — Wm.  Babdmst. 


TOO  MUCH  NITROQEN. 


The  notes  which  have  appeared  ia  this  Journal  relative  to 
the  decay  of  the  footstalks  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grape, 
induce  me  to  say  a{  few  words  on  a  subject  in  which  at 
present  I  am  but  very  imperfectly  informed.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  considering  and  taking  notes  on  it  for  the  past  five 
months,  and  intend  at  some  future  time  to  put  them  into 
readable  form  ;  but  as  the  present  appears  an  opportune 
moment,  I  will  roughly  introduce  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  attention  for  it  from  other  observers. 

First,  I  have  to  express  my  great  regret  at  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  by  the  deatn  of  "  Inquirer  "  (Major-General  Scott), 
whose  notes,  when  criticising  "  Vines  at  Longleat,*'  led  me  to 
think  over  the  matter  afresh,  and  induced  me  to  make  further 
experiments.  I  forget  the  exact  words  used  by  your  lamented 
correspondent,  but  &ey  were  to  the  effect  that  the  success  I 
had  attained  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  accounted  for  by 
the  system  of  culture  followed,  apart  from  the  question  of 
manuring,  and  that,  from  a  chemist's  point  of  view,  the 
manure  used  was  certainly  deficient  in  potash.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  now  that  he  was  correct  as  far  as  the  potash 
is  concerned,  though  I  believe  he,  and  the  authorities  he  quoted, 
were  incorrect  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  earth-closet 


manure. 


Cultivators,  as  a  rule,  depend  too  much  on  nitrogen  and 
phosphates,  and  especially  on  the  first-named.  They  like  to 
see  their  plants  grow  quickly  and  have  dark  green  leathery 
foliage.  True,  they  find  out  at  times  that  they  can  go  too 
far  in  this  respect,  for  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  foliage, 
instead  of  assuming  a  dark  green,  will  turn  a  sickly  yellow, 
and  the  plant  will  perhaps  die.  But  still  they  like  to  go  as 
near  as  they  can  to  the  point  of  danger  without  actually 
reaching  it,  believing  that  perfection  lies  very  near  that  point. 
I  think  this  is  an  erroneous  idea,  and  that  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
may  be  absorbed  long  before  the  foliage  turns  jrellow,  and  uiat 
its  injurious  effects  may  be  observed  if  the  cultivator  will  only 
watch  carefully. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  plants  as  to  their  powers  of 
discrimination.  Some  will  refuse  to  grow  in  soil  which  does 
not  contain  the  necessary  constituents  in  fairly  good  pro- 
portions ;  others  are  such  gourmands  thai  they  will  grow  in 
any  soil  between  a  stone  heap  and  a  dunghill,  including  the 
two  extremes,  and  if  one  ingredient  is  short  they  will  make  up 
by  absorbing  others  in  excess.  Of  this  nature  is  the  Vine. 
Its  capacity  for  absorbing  nitrogen  appears  to  be  almost 
unlimited,  and  my  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  misfortunes  attending  its  cultivation  arise  from  this. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  decay  in  the  footstalks  of  the 
Grape  in  question  is  due  to  this.  I  have  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  this  Grape,  but  believe  the  Vine  to  be  a  vigorous 
grower  where  it  does  well,  and  the  most  vigorous  examples 
would  certainly  be  the  most  likely  to  suffer,  oecause  of  tneir 
greater  capacity  for  absorbing  nitrogenous  food.  Mr.  Thomson 
uses  artificial  manure  to  a  great  extsnt,  and  that  manure  is 

Prepared  with  a  view  to  supply  the  special  wants  of  the  Vine, 
t  is,  of  course,  known  by  every  manufacturer  of  Vine  manure 
that  potash  is  an  essential  ingredient,  and  the  manure  is  made 


to  contain  that  in  ample  quantities,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  immediately  availaole  for  the  Vines.  Some  few  growera 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  obtain  cow  urine  in  unlimited 
quantities.  They  have,  therefore,  an  abundance  of  potash,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  greater  number  who  are  less 
favourably  placed.  I  do  not  recommend  anyone  to  use  arti- 
ficial manures  exclusively,  or  even  largely,  for  nothing  at 
present  invented  can  permanently  take  l£e  place  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter ;  but  a  manure  rich  in  potash,  used  in  con- 
junction with  some  vegetable  matter,  some  phosphate  such  as 
is  afforded  by  decaying  bones,  and  some  lime,  is  a  necessity 
for  first-class  productions. 

Some  of  the  results  following  a  freer  use  of  potash  are,  that 
the  growth  is  more  woody  and  less  soft,  even  when  quite 
young  ;  the  main  stems  of  the  bunches  and  also  the  berry 
stalks  partake  of  this  character,  and  it  runs  right  into  the 
berry,  where  the  stones  are  united  to  the  berry  stalks.  The 
berry  stalk  enlarges  very  rapidly,  and  has  a  hardy  look,  with 
warty-like  excrescences,  and  the  older  portion  of  the  lat^al 
assumes  a  greyish  colwir,  preparatory  to  a  brown  one,  even 
before  the  stoning  period  arrives. 

Having  said  this  much,  it  will  not  siurprise  many  of  your 
readers  when  I  tell  ihem  that  the  substance  of  the  flowers, 
their  capacity  for  fertilisation,  and  consequently  the  stoning  of 
the  fruit,  the  decay  of  berry  stems,  commonly  called  "  shank- 
ing," and  many  complaints  of  a  minor  character,  are  all 
intimately  connected  with  this  question,  which  I  hope  to  enta* 
into  more  fully  when  my  observations  have  been  further  ex- 
tended, and  I  have  the  leisure  to  think  over  the  subject 
properly. — Wm.  Taylor. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOB  DECORATION. 

Though  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  various  culti- 
vators that  no  flower  is  easier  to  grow  than  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum, at  the  same  time  it  may  be  not  altogether  amiss  to 
remember  that  no  plant  shows  the  effects  of  want  of  attention 
or  resents  it  longer.  Shifting  the  plants  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  flower  will  soon  require  attention.  The 
main  points  to  be  observed  here  are,  first,  to  employ  as  strong 
a  soil  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  not  adhesive  in  character,  and 
when  potting  to  ram  the  soil  very  firmly.  I  prefer  a  soil 
even  without  fibre,  and  for  this  reason  :  Turf,  especially  if 
inclined  to  be  what  is  technically  termed  light,  becomes  much 
too  quickly  taken  possession  of  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Now  if  we  employ  a  soil  which  the  roots  are  obliged  to  grow 
into  very  slowly  we  obtain  an  important  advantage  ;  and, 
further,  when  liquid  manure  is  given  the  more  fibrous  compost 
does  not  grasp  the  manurial  constituents  so  fully  as  does  a 
somewhat  retentive  one. 

Another  matter  to  note  just  now  is  that  of  either  allowing 
the  plants  to  grow  without  pinching,  or  to  pinch  them  back  in 
order  to  keep  them  more  dwarf.  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and 
find  that  varieties  like  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  break  so  freely  up  the 
stem  that  pinching  is  not  at  all  necessary,  unless  quite  dwarf 
plants  are  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  varieties,  like 
Elaine  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  may  very  advantageously 
be  pinched  back  to  a  foot  or  15  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  This  will  induce  the  production  of  more  shoots,  and 
consequently  more  flowers,  than  if  grown  naturally.  James 
Salter  is  a  Japanese  which  does  not  require  pinching.  It  must 
be  understood  these  remarks  are  applicable  alone  to  plants 
grown  foi'  conservatory  decoration  and  for  producing  nowers 
for  cutting. 

There  are  yet  two  other  matters  connected  with  the  summer 
treatment  of  these  plants.  The  first  is  that  many  grow  them 
well  enough  till  they  become  established  in  their  flowering 
pots,  then  do  not  afford  the  plants  their  needful  supply  of 
water,  and  the  result  is  only  a  few  deformed  blooms  in  winter. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  to  allow  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum to  be  dried  up  in  an  August  sun  simply  means  ruin  to 
the  plant.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  approach  dryness. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  the  soil  dry  further  than  just  to  show  at 
the  base  of  the  stem.  The  second  point  to  note  is  the  mischief 
which  is  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  from 
the  attacks  of  aphides.    Regular  dusting  of  Pooley's  tobacco 
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powder  is  a  simple  preventiye,  or  cure  when  attacked,  of  any 
nann  from  these.  Any  mildew  must  at  once  be  destroyed 
with  sulphur. 

I  may  further  note  that  for  cutting  the  Mrs.  Bundle  type 
does  not  require  the  buds  to  be  thinned.  The  terminal  bud 
will  have  four  or  five  buds  clustering  thickly  round  its  base. 
These  are  all  developed  together,  and  the  result  is  a  very  pretty 
bunch  of  flowers.  Large-flowering  kinds,  however,  require 
disbudding.  If  too  many  flowers  are  left  none  of  them 
develope  properly.  Bich  surface  dressing  applied  when  the 
plants  are  housed  is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Fresh  roots 
are  formed,  which  aid  the  development  of  the  flowers  very 
much.  The  atmosphere,  too,  must  oe  kept  buoyant  during  the 
time  they  are  perfecting  their  flowers.  This  is  much  the  best 
means  of  escaping  mildew,  at  the  same  time  that  a  little  rise 
in  the  temperature  keeps  the  roots  moving,  and  a  more  plenti- 
ful supply  of  good  flowers  is  a  consequence. — B.  P.  B. 


MB.  VAN  HOUTTE'S  NDBSEBY  AT  GHENT. 

Whjin  describing  some  of  the  Belgian  nurseries  about  two 
years  ago  this,  the  largest  of  them  all,  in  consequence  of  a  domestio 
calamity  referred  to  at  the  time  was  passed  without  notice,  on 
that  account  it  claims  attention  now.  The  period  of  inspection 
was  in  April,  when  acres  of  Hyacinths  were  flowering  in  the 
grounds.  Azaleas  under  glass  affording  a  feast  of  beauty,  and 
Imantophyllums  gorgeous  by  their  brilliant  heads. 

At  that  particular  time  numbers  of  men  of  many  nationalities 
were  visitmg  the  Boyal  Nurseries  at  Gkndbmgge,  a  suburb  of 
Ghent,  and  all  appeared  to  be  alike  impressed  with  their  condi- 
tion, the  admirable  order  that  prevailed,  the  diversified  character 
of  the  wonderful  stock  of  plants,  and  the  business-like  appearance 
that  pervaded  the  establishment.  This  is  emphatically  a  great 
trade  emporium,  and  evenrthing  is  subservient  to  the  production 
of  the  greatest  number  of  plants  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
There  are  no  imposing  structures,  such  as  elaborate  **  winter  gar* 
dens,"  nor  Crjvtal-Palace-like  erections  to  catch  the  eye  of 
passers-by,  for  none  is  needed.  The  houses  are  long,  low,  and 
numerous  —  work-a-day  pit-like  erections  which  plants  enjoy. 
They  are,  in  fact,  made  for  plants  to  live  in,  not  for  patrons  to 
look  at,  for  these  are  scattered  over,  no  doubt,  every  ciTilised 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  plants,  too,  are  of  all  kinds, 
hardy  and  tender,  rare  and  popular,  requiring  for  their  enumera- 
tion half  a  dozen  closely  printed  catalogues — a  fact  that  shows  in 


the  most  foreible  manner  how  utterly  futile  it  would  be  to  attempt 
anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  the  nurseries. 
Passing  the  Palms,  bewildering  in  numbers  and  variety,  also 
Ferns  and  new  and  old  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  a  pause  may 
be  made  at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  genera  whicn  arrested 
the  attention  and  evoked  the  admiration  of  visitors  in  April. 

For  forming  an  idea  of  the  number  of  these  plants  that  are 
grown  here  the  nursery  must  be  visited  in  September.  They  may 
then  be  seen  growing  in  prepared  beds  in  the  open  air  in  scores  of 
thousands,  some  being  then  taken  up  and  potted,  bat  vast  quan- 
tities "  mossed  *'  and  sent  by  train  and  steamer  to  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe  and  the  chief  cities  of  America.  In  the  autumn,  then, 
the  greatness  of  the  trade  in  these  plants  is  seen,  but  in  the  spring 
the  beauty  of  the  varieties  can  be  appreciated  and  the  merits  of 
the  new  forms  estimated.  Thousands  of  seedlings  are  flowered 
every  year,  raised  by  the  industrious  foreman,  Mr.  Francois  de 
Taye,  who  has  presumably  done  more  than  any  man  in  Europe 
in  improving  these,  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  of  spring- 
flowenng  plants.  In  the  classes  for  new  Azaleas  at  the  Ghent 
Show  it  was  surprising  to  observe  the  great  number  sent  by  M.  Yan 
Houtte,  which  decidedly  obtained  the  lion*s  share  of  the  honoun 
that  were  awarded.  As  it  was  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
varieties  in  the  report  of  Uie  Exhibition,  and  as  they  are  far  too 
meritorious  to  be  overlooked,  they  are  described  now. 

M.  Eugkne  Lippeiu. — Large  double  flower,  white,  shaded  and 
blotched  greenbh-yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  throat,  large 
rounded  lobes.    Very  fine  and  free  fiowering. 

•/.  J.  Mo$er. — Semi-double,  well-formed  flower,  rose  or  pink 
ground,  with  flesh-coloured  reflex,  bordered  white,  maculated 
with  deep  rose  and  dotted  with  white. 

Mr9.  B,  3,  WtUiams, — Medium-sized  flower,  white,  double  row 
of  lobes,  quite  new  in  shape,  slightly  convex  and  well  rounded, 
blotch  greenish-sulphur.    Very  beautiful. 

Mn,  Arthur   Ftn^A.— Larjge,  beautiful,   semi-double   white. 


round  lobes,  with  well-prominent  veins  and  very  slight  sulphur 
blotch. 

John  Xya22.-- Very  laige  and  double,  well  rounded  and  undu- 
lated lobes,  colour  lively  reddish  salmon.    A  first-class  variety. 

Choi.  B,  Bri^ham, — ^Medium,  well-formed,  single  flower,  un- 
dulated lobes ;  colour  deep  carmine,  with  blood-red  blotch. 

Souvenir  du  Prinee  J9Smry.— Large,  semi-double,  well-formed 
flower ;  colour  ro^  carmine,  darker  at  the  border,  deep  carmine 
blotch. 

F.  W.  JToofv.— Double,  full,  and  well-formed  flower ;  colour  a 
very  lively  lake-carmine.    A  charming  variety. 

John  SdwkeifwrtK^lsxffi  flower  of  fine  shape,  with  well- 
rounded  lobes ;  colour  fiery  red,  large  blotch  of  blackish  blood- 
red  at  the  bottom  of  the  three  superior  lobes.    Very  efEective. 

David  Milne  JEr<7ifttf.— Large  single  flower,  with  undulated 
lobes,  large  and  well-rounded,  snow  white,  and  a  beautiful 
variety. 

Madame  Aug,  Zenudnier. — ^Large  well-formed  flower ;  colour 
soft  rose,  strioed  with  carmine  in  the  interior,  with  white  at  the 
borders,  and  aeep  carmine  blotch  on  the  three  upper  lobes. 

Comtede  Parie.-— Border  of  lobes  white,  with  a  star-like  interior 
of  carmine-rose,  blotch  deep  carmine.  Of  first-class  merit,  quite 
new,  and  very  fine. 

Ih,  i2ff»m^«.— Isurge,  double,  and  well-formed  flower ;  beautiful 
lilac-rose. 

Baron  Nathaniel  de  Bathsehtldr^lMrge  double  flower  of  per- 
fect form  ;  colour  light  amaranth,  blotched  with  blood-red.  Very 
rich  and  striking. 

Madame  A,  Van  Wauenhove.—JMTge  and  very  double  well- 
formed  flower ;  colour  flesh,  bordered  with  white. 

Madame  Alfred  Chaber, — ^Very  large  single  flower  ;  colour 
bright  rose,  with  white  reflex,  and  very  deep  carmine  blotch. 

John  T,  2>.  XZ^RvZyn.— Double  medium-sized  flower  ;  flesh- 
coloured,  bordered  with  white  ;  lower  petals  fiat,  slightly  un- 
dulated ;  upper  petals  refiezed  and  blotched  with  light  carmine. 

The  above  are  the  cream  of  the  newer  Azaleas  raised  in  this 
nunery,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  form  a  very  beantifnl  and 
superior  collection, 

BHODODSNDEONB. 

Intermixed  with  seedling  Azaleas  in  the  houses  devoted  to  them 
were  many  new  Bhododendrons  of  great  merits  and  the  following 
trio  are  worthy  of  being  added  to  all  collections. 

Madame  WUheUnine  Van  Moutte, — Oentre  of  fiower  white, 
very  slightly  fiesh-colonred,  borders  carmine-rose,  upper  divisions 
dotted  with  deep  blood-red  on  a  rose  shaded  with  orange  ground. 
Quite  new  in  colour  and  attractive. 

MdUe,  Marie  Van  Boutte, — Flowers  white,  the  borders  very 
slightly  shaded  with  flesh  colour  and  blotched  with  bright 
chestnut ;  fine  bouquet-like  truss. 

Baron  George  de  Saint  Oenoit, — ^Tmss  good  and  fiowers  weU 
formed,  white,  bordered  with  rose.    Distinct  and  attractive. 

IMANTOFHTLLTTlia 

When  the  newer  varieties  of  these  brilliant  and  effective  plants 
become  generally  known  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  country.  We  have  no  such  groups  in  England 
as  were  exhibited  at  Ghent,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  plants  from 
this  nursery  won  the  Van  Houtte  memorial  medal,  as  well  as  other 
prizes  offered  for  these  plants.  Attractive  as  the  groups  were  in 
the  Exhibition,  the  larger  collection  in  the  nursery,  including 
many  seedlings,  was  still  more  imposing.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  similarity  between  many  varieties,  but  the  following  are 
distinct,  and  rank  as  the  finest  in  commeroe  : — 

Madame  L,  Van  Houtte, — ^Bobust  plant,  with  very  large  leaves 
and  fine  truss  of  thirty-five  to  forty  well-formed  flowers,  eadii 
measuring  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter ;  colour  bright  orange  red. 
A  first-class  variety. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Van  Boutte. — ^The  same  as  the  foregoing, 
but  fiowers  of  a  lighter  orange,  washed  with  creamy  white  in  the 
Interior  of  the  throat.    Very  beautiful. 

Madame  Downer, — ^Dwarfer  in  grov^th  than  the  ^wo  preceding, 
yet  vigorous.  Flowers  of  excellent  shape,  with  large  petals ; 
colour  red  orange,  washed  with  creamy  white  in  the  centre  of  the 
throat,  extending  to  the  rest  of  the  petals  as  if  flaked  like  a 
Ghidioius. 

M,  CK  Van  Eeekhaute. — Plant  very  dwarf.  Flowers  less  per- 
fect in  form  than  the  others,  but  of  a  very  bright  orange  scarlet 
colour,  and  highly  effective. 

Madame  Peeters, — Plant  vigorous,  with  large  trusses  of  round 
pale  orange-coloured  fiowers.    Very  distinct 

These  must  be  r^arded  as  decided  acquisitions,  and  for  con- 
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■erratoij  d«oofation  in  apiiog  it  if  difficult  to  ooneeiTe  any  plants 
more  amtable  where  bright  telling  colours  are  required. 

CAMKTiTiTAfl. 

These  s'mplj  astonish  by  their  nnmbers,  many  Ions  houses  and 
pits  bein(?  wholly  occupied  by  them,  mostty  dwarf  bushy  plants 
in  4  and  6-inch  pots,  conyenient  for  exportation.  Liberality  in  the 
use  of  scions,  two  or  three  being  attached  to  each  stock  just  abore 
the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  generous  soil,  oontribnto  to  well  fur- 
nished plants  in  the  shortest  time.  They  grow,  too,  with  the 
greatest  freedom  ;  and  to  keep  them  dwarf  the  young  arowths  are 
topped  as  if  they  were  Verbenas.  They  are  copiouuT  watered, 
the  pots  beiug  crowded  with  white  flesny  roots,  Terr  different  in 
character  from  those  of  half -dried  and  semi-starTed  plants  that 
are  too  uumerous  in  this  country.  Sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil  is  the 
staple  compost.  Such  free  growth  and  thick  glossy  foliage  could 
never  be  produced  by  huugry  peat — a  hint  that  perhaps  may  be 
worth  the  notice  of  some  amateur  cultivators  where  Camellias  do 
not  give  them  complete  satisfaction.  To  submit  Belgian  Camellias 
to  a  roastiog  and  sterving  process  is  simply  to  court  failure,  which 
is,  however,  "  good  for  trade  "  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

HYACINTHa. 

The  late  Mr.  Van  Hontte  determined  on  onltivating  Hyacinths 
in  his  nursery  the  same  as  they  are  grown  in  Holland,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  there  are  districts  in  England  where  they 
might  be  similarly  grown.  The  conditions  requisite  for  success 
are  sandy  alluvial  soil  and  an  ever-present  supply  of  earth 
moisture  to  be  drawn  upwards  by  the  sun  to  the  roots.  They 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  grown  on  a  dry  subsoil,  and  no  extent  of 
surface  watering  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  naturally 
moist  base.  In  Holland  this  earth  moisture  is  ample.  In  the 
nurseiy  under  notice  much  liquid  support  is  applieo,  but  not  in 
the  orthodox  manner.  The  Hyacinths  are  grown  in  a  perfectly 
level  part  of  the  nurtoy  in  beds  4  or  6  feet  wide  with  deep  paths 
between  them — ^needlessly  deep  for  the  ordinary  purpose  for  which 

Saths  are  devoted  ;  but  they  serve  another  purpose  here,  being 
coded  at  night  with  sewage,  and  thus  the  requisite  moisture  is 
supplied  to  the  roots  without  being  poured  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed^t  The  end  justified  the  meaifs,  for  the  plante  were  vigorous, 
the  spikes  robust,  and  the  colours  clear  and  bright.  Bevezal  acres 
were  ooenpied,  forming  a  great  level  expanse  of  flowers  in  blocks  of 
colours  of  every  hue  produced  by  the  Hyacinth,  the  geaeiial  e£Eect 
being  magnificent.  According  to  the  evidence  of  some  Duteh 
hortionltnriate  there  was  no  better  example  of  Hyacinth  onltnre  in 
Holland  than  the  one  just  cursorily  alluded  to. 

The  above  is  a  mere  glance  at  the  salient  features  of  the  nnrsery 
in  April.  Now  and  onwards  the  vast  collection  of  Oesneraccous 
plante  in  diarge  of  Mr.  Charles  Baes,  the  originator  of  so  many 
new  and  beautiful  forms,  and  a  pioneer  in  &e  *hybridisation  of 
Begonias,  which  has  resulted  in  the  splendid  varieties  now  in  cul- 
tivation, will  form  a  prominent  featore  of  the  esteblishment.  To 
see  everything  the  nursery  must  be  visited  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  I  have  seen  it  some  half  dozen  times,  but  never  to 
greater  advantage  and  never  in  better  condition  than  on  the  last 
occasion.  It  is  one  of  those  underUkings  that  to  an  outsider 
would  appear  to  press  with  great  weight  on  the  proprietor.  In 
this  respect  I  only  know  one  business  that  would  seem  even  more 
trying  to  human  resources,  and  that  is  the  greater  Chelsea  esteb- 
lishment and  its  ramifications,  the  responsibilities  of  which  centre 
in  one  individual,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Such  gigantic  under- 
tekings  could  not  be  smoothly  worked  and  successfully  conducted 
without  the  aid  of  skilled  and  trusted  foremen.  These  there  are 
in  all  great  nurseries,  and  to  know  these  men  is  to  respect  them, 
not  more  for  their  undoubted  skill  and  unfailing  civility  than  for 
the  deep,  earnest,  personal  interest  they  teke  in  the  success  of  the 
firms  by  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  apparent  in  every 
great  Boglish  nursery ;  it  is  manifest,  too,  at  Gtendbrugge,  and  Mr. 
Louis  Van  Houtte  and  his  industrious  and  accomplished  sister, 
Mademoiselle  Leonie  Van  Houtte,  have  the  experienced  aid  and 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Van  Eeckhaute,  who  is  admittedly 
one  ot  the  most  competent  and  practical  of  Belgian  horticulturiste. 
T.  Wbioht. 
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Thinkino  aitd  Transplaktiko  Onionb.— This  is  an  operation 
that  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  when  the  ground  is  damp  and  the  atmosphere  surcharged 
with  mois tare— assuming  such  favourable  conditions  to  exist  at  the 
right  time — ^inasmuch  as  the  work  can  then  be  carried  out  more 
expeditiously  and  without  subjecting  the  young  plants  to  much 
check  in  the  process  of  transplanting  where  bhinks  in  the  rows 
render  the  latter  procedure  necessary.  The  young  plante,  having 
had  their  roots  shortened  a  little,  should  not  be  buried  any  deeper  in 


the  ground  than  they  were  beforsL  and  should  hare  the  soil  made 
firm  about  them  witn  the  dibber  m  planting.  Beet,  too,  may  be 
transplanted,  making  the  holes  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  roote 
in  their  entirety,  w&hout  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  result  of 
the  crop,  the  transplanted  roots  being  ouite  as  good  in  shape  and 
quality  as  the  non-transplanted  ones. — H.  W.  Ward. 


COMING  FLOWER  SHOWa 

Thb  following  are  the  dates  upon  which  the  principal  horticultural 
exhibitions  and  meetings  of  June  and  July  will  be  held,  of  whieh  we 
have  received  schedules,  and  Secreteries  of  other  Sodetiea  will  obligee 
by  forwarding  schedules  to  us  of  any  shows  not  noticed  in  this 
list  :— 

JtTNB. 

TueMdof,  IttA.— Hoyml  HortienltDnl  Snctety,  Fmlt  and  Tloml  Conmifttees  at 
11  AM.,  and  Promenade  Show,  Bonth  Kensington.  Brenlng  meeUng  at  Bur- 
lington HooM  at  8  o'clock. 

Wtdnesdapt  13cA.— York  Flond  FSte  (three  days).  Boyal  Botanic  Society's 
Show.    Colchester  (two  days) :  Oulldford. 

Thursday,  HiA.— Soath  Eeaez,  Knotta  OreeB,  Leyton. 

Tuadap,  ISIA.— Leeda  (thiea  days),  Wocoeater  (three  days). 

Tuetdav,  9S<A.— Royal  Hortionltnral  Sodety,  Frait  and  Floral  Cknmittoes  at 
11  ▲  Jf.,  and  Pelargonium  Show,  South  Kensington ;  Din. 

W^dn^fdav,  S7IA.— Cardiff  Bote  Show  ;  Croydon  ;  Boyal  Botaale  Sodety'a 
Bvening  y^ftte. 

Thurtdrnp,  SScA^Katioiial  Boae  Society's  Show,  Bonthampton ;  Bichmead. 

Fridaw,  a9/A.--<3anterbafy  Boee  Show. 

JSaturdaif,  SOtA.— Baigate  (Boses) ;  West  Kent ;  Bromley. 

JTTLT. 

Tiu$day,  Sruf.— National  Boae  Society's  Show,  Sonth  KentlngtoQ. 

Wednesday,  «A.-~WimMedon  Show ;  (hardeners'  Boyal  Benerolent  lastltQtkm, 
Annual  Dinner,  Teddington. 

Thurtdawt  ftlA.— Bath  (Boces) ;  Kingston ;  Famingham ;  Highgate. 

Friday,  6/A.*-Sutton  (Roees). 

Saturday,  7M.— Chlswlck,  Crystal  Falaoe  (Boeei). 

Tuaday,  l(M.<>Boyai  Hortlcnltnral Society,  Fruit  and  Flonl  (Vsunltlseaat 
11 A  Ji.    Oxford  and  wiiral  Boae  Shows.  _  . 

Wtdneiday,  11(A.— Boyal  Caledonian  Society's  Show,  Bdinborgh.  Hull  Show 
(three  days).  ^    . 

Thmrtdaft  ll<».-~KationaI  Boie  Sodety'b  Show,  SheffleM  ;  Noneaton  ;  Brala- 


Friday,  lS/A.~Lodlow  (Bi>aes). 

Tunday,  17rA.— Leek  (Boees).  _ 

Wfdnesday,  ie<A.— NotUngham  Floral  FMe  (two  days).  Darttngton  Bow 
Show. 

T/umday,  19/A.— Bvening  Fftte  at  Chiswick ;  Aberdeen. 

Tur$day»  84<A.>Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at 
11  A.V. ;  Carnation  and  Piootee  Show,  South  Kensington. 

Wednetday,  SftlA.— <>>lnbrook. 

ThmrsdHy,  MA.^Bastbonne. 


MAY  BLIGHT. 


We  frequently  hare  to  remark  that  a  measure  of  truth  under- 
lies some  of  the  popular  sayings  about  the  weather,  which  modem 
science  is  apt  to  treat  scornfully.  It  is  so  in  respect  to  what  is 
called  **  a  blight."  On  certain  days  that  are  heavy  and  calm,  of 
which  we  always  have  at  least  one  or  two  in  May  and  September, 
country  folk  will  tell  you  there  is  a  <*  blight  in  the  air."  TbU 
gloom  is,  as  they  suppose,  caused  by  the  atmosphere  being  laden 
with  insects.  Such  is  not  precisely  the  fkct,  but  yet  these  peculiar 
days  are  connected  with  the  migrations  of  aphides.  There  was  a 
blight  of  this  kind  in  North  Kent  on  Sunday,  May  20th,  and 
another  on  Saturday,  May  26th,  each  followed  by  a  migration  of 
aphides  i^  the  winged  form.  They  do  not,  however,  travel  far ; 
their  object  apparently  is  rather  a  change  of  diet  tluui  change  of 
place.  It  is  by  such  dull  and  close  weather  that  the  flow  of  sap 
IS  checked  in  the  plants  upon  which,  until  that  period,  the  aphis 
tribes  have  been  abundant  in  their  wingless  state.  As  Mr.  Walker 
pointed  out,  the  result  of  this  is  an  emergence  of  winged  females ; 
and  these  soon  make  use  of  their  wings,  preferring  to  take  their 
journeys  while  there  is  little  wind,  but  they  will  also  travel  when 
a  moderate  breese  is  blowing.  Of  course  the  foes  of  the  aphides^ 
the  ladybirds  for  instance,  are  frequently  led  to  migrations  about 
the  same  time.— Ektomologibt. 


EUONYMUSES. 

Ahonobt  outdoor  evergreens,  trees  or  shrubs  there  is  none 
more  ornamental  in  habit  or  beantiful  in  foliage  than  tlie  Enony- 
mus.  They  are  green,  silver,  and  golden  in  their  rariegation,  and 
some  of  them  might  well  be  compared  to  hardy  Grotons,  as  they 
are  as  beautifully  variegated  and  showy  as  these  favourite  indoor 
shrubs.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  B.  flavesoens,  pale  yellow ; 
B.  argenteus  variegatus,  silvery ;  B.  oratus  aureus,  golden ; 
B.  medius  picins,  painted  ;  B.  aureus,  yellow ;  B.  radicans  albns 
marginatus,  white-edged  ;  and  E.repens,  pink.  B.  radicans  albns 
marginatus  is  an  excellent  variety  for  edging  any  beds  in  the 
flower  garden  or  pleasure  grounds,  as  it  grows  dwarf,  and  is  veiy 


■howj  when  it  forms  a  compact  masa  ot  tilver;  lesres.  The  other 
Tariegated  kinds  grow  taller,  some  of  them  here  havinf;  attained 
a  heipht  of  8  feet,  and  tbey  nre  proportionately  bushy,  Thegreen- 
leared  Tarieties,  of  which  E.  japonicns  and  U.  tQacropbyllas  are 
the  best,  are  excellent  for  forming  erei^een  hedges  with,  or  they 
nay  be  planted  as  screens  or  trained  against  walls.  For  this 
pnrpoie  the  Tariegaled  forma  are  also  suitable,  bat  the  green 
ones  grow  most  qaickly,  and  this  is  generally  a  point  taken  greatly 
into  coDsideration  in  hedge-making. 

The  variegated  Icinds  may  be  planted  to  ornament  the  best  parts 
ot  the  pteasnre  groundg,  and  as  centre  bashes  in  flower  bids  they 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  For  very  small  gardens, 'of  where 
only  a  few  little  bnsbes  are  grown  on  the  grass  abont  villa  lesi- 
dencea,  there  is  no  class  of  plants  mora  snitable.  ornamental,  and 
nsetnl  than  these.  Fonr  or  five  years  ago  we  advised  a' friend  to 
plant  the  best  varieties  of  Euonymases,  and  now  he  has  bushes 
wbich  attract  the  attention  of  all  passers,  as  the  shrnbs  are  now 
large  in  siie  and  most  beantifnl  in  variegation. 

Apart  from  all  other  qnalities  they  possess  two  which  ahonld 
be  specially  mentioned.  One  is  that  ttiey  are  the  best  ot  al!  sver- 
greens  to  grow  near  the  sea,  and  the  other  that  they  will  tbrive 
in  a  town  atmosphere,  and  these  two  points  should  not  be  for, 
gotten  by  those  who  are  intereated  in  planting  in  anch  positions, 
I  never  knew  one  of  them  to  be  killed  throngb  being  near  the  sea, 
and  I  have  seen  them  so  close  to  it  that  they  were  fieqcectly 
bathed  with  spray.  As  a  seaside  plant  we  have  nothing  to  equal 
them,  and  in  situations  of  the  kind  they  should  be  extensively 
used.  As  town  plants  they  are  eqoBlly  satisfactory,  and  the  most 
smoke-laden  atmosphere  does  not  injnre  them.  Smoke  from 
copper-smelting  furnaces  is  the  most  injnrions  to  sbmbs  generaUy 
ot  all  fumes,  but  I  know  some  Euanymoses  which  have  lived 
nnder  its  inSuence  for  ycnrs,  and  they  now  look  as  well  as  those 
in  the  purest  air.  They  will  bear  uninjured  any  clipping  or  cat- 
ting-in,  and  they  may  be  shifted  with  impnnity.aitbey  root  closely 
and  freely  and  lift  with  good  balls,  and  may  be  tisnsplanted  at 
any  time  when  the  weather  is  favourable  with  every  certainty  ot 
sncceis. — J.  MciB. 


■re  extremely  valuable  in  early  spring.  Bucb  specimens  continue 
flowering  for  several  weeks  or  two  mouths,  its  slender  branches 
being  clothed  thickly  with  its  small  dense  globular  clusters  of 
golden  flowers,  and  hate  a  nretty  effect.  Cuttings  strike  readily  in 
a  light  compost  ot  sand  and  loam  under  a  bellglass,  and  the  plants 
■o  obtained  sfaonid  be  placed  in  well-diained  pots,  employing  a 
compost  ot  light  turfy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  a  little 
sand.  Water  must  be  liberally  supplied  during  growth,  and  very 
weak  liquid  manure  occasionally  wilt  prove  beneflcial. 


BOSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 
I KAVB  lo  thank  "  A  Jsdge  "  for  his  letter,  and  Hr.  Sanders  for 


CTELOGYNE  ORISTATA. 

Tbb  Ccelogyne  cristala  is  designated  one  of  the  popular 
Orchids,  and  is  one  that  may  bo  grown  in  any  stove — that  is; 
where  Ferns  and  flowering  plants  predominate.  Those  who  have 
Orchid  housea  cultivate  Ccelogyne  cristala  in  them,  but  the  follow- 
ing remarks  are  intended  for  amateurs  who  have  a  stove  and 
reqnire  the  utmost  out  of  it.  In  such  a  structure  the  temperatnre 
is  not  kept  very  high — abont  5E°  as  a  minimnm  during  the  winter 
monttis  with  fite  heat,  and  60*  to  SG°  iu  summer,  with  good 
veucilatioD.  In  such  a  temperature  Ccelogyne  cristata  thrives 
admirably,  and  will  vie  with  any  Orchid-house  specimens.  The 
beat  time  to  repot  the  plants  is  when  growth  commences,  but  do 
not  sbilt  them  il  they  do  not  require  it  -,  every  alternate  season  is 
often  enough,  bat  a  surface  dressing  mnst  be  given.  It  the  plant 
become  very  crowded  with  psendo-bulbs  it  is  best  to  diiide  it. 
Same  growers  recommend  catting  the  spent  pseudo-bulbs  out  to 
give  tbe  others  room,  bnt  I  have  not  tried  it,  altbongh  it  appears 
feaaible.  The  best  compost  for  the  CcElogyne  is  very  fibrous  peat 
with  the  finest  particles  sifted  out,  a  third  of  growing  sphagnum, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal  and  CTOcki>.  It  being  a  surface- 
grower  pan-pots  ate  tbe  best.  Tbey  should  be  filled  three  parts 
fall  of  clean  potsherds,  then  fltl  with  the  compost,  elevate  tbe 
centre  of  the  plant  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  flnnly place  the 
compost  around  the  roots.  Take  care  not  to  cover  any  of  the 
paeudo-balbs,  and  give  a  sprinkling  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  ' 
about  tbe  roots.  From  now  until  the  plant  has  finished  ita 
growth  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  through  insufflcient 
supplies  of  water.  When  it  commences  growing  freely  it  should 
be  digbtly  syringed  twice  a  day.  About  the  end  ot  October  Um 
new  pseado-butbs  will  be  plump,  when  water  should  be  gtadnally 
wilhbeld,  but  not  so  that  the  plant  may  suffer,  until  the  flower 
spikes  appear,  when  water  should  be  carefully  applied  or  the 
spikes  will  damp  oft.  If  aeveial  plants  are  grown  and  there  is  a 
warmer  structure  at  command,  place  one  of  the  plants  in  it,  when 
a  succesiion  of  blooms  will  be  obtained,  which  is  very  adviMble 
where  choice  cut  flowers  are  required.— A.  YOUM a. 


ACACIA  LINEATA. 

Betebal  nseful  Acacias  have  from  Ume  to  time  been  noticed 

in  these  pages,  and  that  now  figured  is  one  of  the  best  in  point  ot 

utility  and  beauty.     It  is  most  floriferoos,  of  graceful  habit,  and, 

moreover,  Bowers  freely  in  a  small  state.    Plants  in  4a-siie  pota 


tig.  lOl.— AixdaliDsata. 

least  tSe  general  opinion  ;  and  it  Mr.  Sanders  gets  growth  up  to 
1  feet,  and  his  best  blooms  of  the  season  from  cuttings  insertea  the 
previons  autumn,  the  question  seems  settled,  for  that  is  a  gain  ot 
a  year  on  tbe  man  who  has  to  plant  stocks.  Mr.  Sanders  says  lie 
does  not  exhibit,  and  therefore  (as  I  said  in  my  former  letter)  I 
fear  tbe  invidions  qneatiou  would  still  remain  how  good  his  best 
blooms  were.  Bnt  "A  Judge,"  who  ought  to  know,  testifies,  it  I 
nnderstand  him  right  that  blooms  from  cnttlngs  are  as  good  aa 
those  from  worked  plants  ;  and  I  confess  at  first  eight  nothing 
seems  to  be  left  to  ma  to  eongnituIal«  myself  npon  except  that 


Tooted  Ktocba  ud  budding  knlvea  ue  Ilkelj  to  be  drngi  in  the 
market,  ud  I  dudl  be  ftble  to  get  tbem  cbeap. 

At  the  moe  time  I  may  Mmark  that  I  allowed  in  my  lait  that 
a  few  Hrbrid  Perpetuali  wonld  grow  and  do  well  on  Ibeir  own 
roota,  Hr,  Sauden  namea  only  eighteen.  Be  might  add  SoDTsnit 
de  la  MalmaisoQ  to  his  list.  But  tbit  !•  a  nnall  nambei  indeed, 
and  almoat  joatiflea  one  in  taying  that  it  look*  mora  like  "the 
exception  which  prorei  the  rule  "  than  a  rule  of  itselt. 

"  k  Judge  "  8«ja,  "  I  will  perhapt  admit  that  there  ia  no  more 
difBculty  in  ttriking  cutting*  of  John  Hopper,  La  France,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  Glaire  de  Dijon  tian  there  u  in  rooting  pottioni  of 
Briar  sad  Manetti  grontba,  and  that  this  after  all  If  the  real 
question  for  the  porpoae  of  comparing  tlie  two  method!  of  fU' 
oreaae."  Bnt  I  will  n,ot  admit  this  ;  and,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, there  ia  much  difference  between  the  ease  witb  whiuD  BHar 
and  Uanetti  cuttings  may  be  rooted,  the  latter  being  far  the  eatiett 
to  strike. 

And  it  Hr.  Sander*  was  cruel  In  limitlDg  me  to  eighteen  Booea, 
what  shall  I  say  of  "AJndge"  who  sentences  me  to  four  only  ? 
As  to  the  economy  of  budding,  *'  A  Judge  "  remarks  on  the  cart- 
loads of  pronioga  burned  annually  ;  but  as  we  cannot  pmne  in 
September  and  October,  or  put  in  ontting*  in  Harcb,  I  mnst  join 
in  lamentation  of  the  waste,  but  donotseehowit  is  to  t>e  rectified. 

Now,  the  following  leema  to  ne  to  be  ectmomj.  Lut  snmmer 
I  noticed  in  a  friend's  garden  a  nice  plump-budded  shoot  ol 
CouDteae  of  Boaebery  abont  a  foot  long.  As  I  had  not  this 
Tariety  I  be^ed  tbe  ahoot,  carried  it  home  and  inserted  the  bad^, 
■even  in  number,  in  seTcn  Hanettl  stocks.  One  of  these  buds  has 
not  started  yet,  but  I  think  it  wiU.  I  hare,  howeTer,  six  strong 
yonng  plants  with  altiwetber  tbiiteen  shoots,  ttiree  of  them  orer 
afoot  long  already,  and  I  should  tike  to  back  those  plants  agains 
cuttings  pnt  in  last  autumn  and  similarly  treated. 

It  will  be  erident  therefore,  I  fear,  that  I  am  at  present  nnoon- 
verted.  I  still  hold  by  the  dictum  of  Hr.  Cant,  "  Nearly  all  this 
class  (H.P.'s)  grow  and  flower  better  budded  than  on  their  own 
roots."  But  if  anyone  beats  him  for  the  championship  this  year 
with  blooma  taken  frem  Boaes  on  their  own  roots  I  promise  to 
devote  myself  to  cuttings  tbencefortli. — A.  ?.  U. 

I  BAT!  written  before  on  this  reiy  inlerectfng  topic,  and  htTe 
read  all  I  see  in  your  pages  thereon.  I  agree  with  Kt.  A.  J. 
Banden,  on  page  121,  that  tbe  fresher  the  caUings  are  tbe  greater 
the  EQcoeas  ;  but  on  tbe  other  hand  I  generally  baTs  a  sm^  per- 
centage of  success  from  the  catlings  I  make  of  plants  bought  in 
the  autnmn.  These  I  treat  like  my  ordinary  plants — cat  ont  in 
the  autumn  all  the  shoots  and  wood  that  will  not  be  wanted  tor  a 
bead  in  the  spring.    The  cat-oat  pieces  an  ttien  dlrided  into  short 

Eiecea  and  put  in  to  take  tbeir  chance,  and  a  per-eentage,  small 
giant,  yet  worth  tbe  trouble,  euoceed.  I  do  not  quite  see  why 
Hr.  Sander*  cuts  out  tbe  two  lower  eyes.  I  can  understand  it  in 
making  Uanetti  plants,  but  lea  Rosas  on  their  own  roots  I  fancy 
"~e  bods  nndergroond  have  often  sared  tbe  cutting.     I  hate 


and  also  his  directions  as  to  catting  sbaight  across  at  the  foot 
instead  of  slanting. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  greater  number  of  penons 
wbo  have  given  Ibeir  experience  on  this  subject  have  made  cuttings 
rather  with  a  view  to  pot  plants  than  to  outdoor  specimens.  Bven 
Ui.  Banders  taika  as  if  he  potted  all  bis  cuttings,  and  afterward^ 
"  late  in  Uay,"  planted  these  out.  But  I  fancy  there  are  many 
amongst  ns  wbo  have  oeilber  the  time,  the  space,  nor  the  tact  to 
manage  them  as  pot  plants,  and  want  bom  our  cnttlng  bed  to 

{taut  them  ont  Now,  I  for  one,  would  be  grateful  to  Hr.  W. 
aylor  or  Hr.  Sanders  for  their  experienoe  in  this  dii«otioD.  Let 
me  state  the  ditSculties  I  have  met  with.  First,  then  in  the  small 
frame  or  handligbt  the  cuttings  ara  closely  packed,  and,  as  with 
care  almost  all  strike,  the  plants  t>ecome  dnwn  up  and  tender. 
I  have  met  this  difficult  somewhat  in  Ibis  way  by  subsequently 

Citing  a  somewhat  larger  frame  over  ttiem  on  bricks,  so  as  to 
ng  the  glass  mnch  higher  than  before,  and  also  by  malcing 
the  glasses  slip  in  a  groove  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  air.  Of 
course,  with  a  Cucamtier  frame  this  is  easy.  Then  I  have  generally 
left  those  in  the  frame  till  autumn.  Now  many  of  these  wiU 
daring  tbe  summer  make  very  good  planla,  some  with  shoots 
8  feet  long 


ft  I  attribale,  perhaps  erroneoualy,  the  death  of  not  a  few  of 
these  plants  after  planting  out  to  tbia  fact  Last  year  I  took  oat 
some,  but  have  left  otbeia  in  what  I  may  call  the  "cutting  bed." 


These  are  breaking  splendidly,  sendiog  up  grand  sboote;  and  I 
apprehend  they  will  not  only  give  very  good  blooms  this  season, 
but  that  they  will  move  with  more  succew  this  autumn.  Bnt 
tbia  plan  keepa  them  two  years  in  the  catting  bed,  and  I  fear  will 
not  do  for  tbe  small  frames  where  the  packing  together  is  tolerably 
dose,  and  where  so  many  strike. 

I  think  in  the  early  spring  not  a  tew  cuttings  strike  after  having 
made  some  growth  from  want  of  a  little  watching,  especially  it 
tbe  sna  be  hot  and  the  lighU  left  on.  In  my  experience  the 
following  Boaes  will  repay  tbe  attempt ;— Hadame  Sophie  Fropot, 
Crown  Prince,  Uadame  Bothschild,  Feidinand  de  Lessepa,  Uarie 
Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Charles  Xef^vre 
amoDg  the  Hybrid  Ferpetoals  strike  well ;  and  amongst  the  Tea* 
Hadame  Harle  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Hermet,  and  Souvenir  d'nn 
Ami  may  be  added  to  Mr.  Sanden'  list— Y.  B,  A.  Z. 


A  OBmrLBHAx  who  bas  inspected  the  KurnsH  OnoHAana 
informs  us  that  tbe  only  really  good  crop  of  tbe  year  will  be  that 
of  Appleai  Tbe  Pear  crop  will  be  very  thin.  Cherriea  set  well, 
but  in  consequence  of  tbe  cold  nights  and  dry  hot  days  tbey  are 
falling  in  sboals.'  Flams  there  ara  scarcely  any,  Victtwia  bearing 
by  far  tbe  beat  eropa.  There  are  few  or  no  Damaoni,  and  tbe 
Filbert  crop  will  be  very  light  Bosh  fraits,  snch  as  Qooseberrie* 
and  Cumnts,  are  extremely  variable.  In  tome  distticte  tbe  crop* 
being  good,  In  others  light  Strawberries  and  Baspberriea  are 
promising,  bat  rain  is  greatly  needed,  and  if  it  does  not  tall  soosi 
tbe  frait  will  be  small. 

—  A  OOBKSBPOHDXKT  mentions  as  worthy  of  note  a  OKAm 
CROP  Of  Floe  A.T  CHATBWOkTH,  "  as  many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen 
fruits  on  18  inches  of  wood — In  tact  the  house  was  smothered  with 
Figs  in  all  stages  of  growth ;  the  trees  ara  trained  on  a  curved 
trsUis  Peach  tree-like  fasbion,  and  a  finer  crop  of  Figs  can 
scarcely  be  imagined."  He  adda,  that  in  one  of  the  plant  honaea 
Anthurium  Andreauum  has  spathes  9}  long  by  7^  lui^m  wido, 

~—  FlHK  specimens  of  the  Qsldkk  Stcuiobb  are  rarely 
seen,  bnt  we  recently  noticed  a  beaotifol  example  in  a  anborbaa 
garden  which  well  showed  tbe  attactiims  of  tbe  tree  at  ite  best 
It  was  over  20  feet  high  with  a  fine  bushy  head,  the  foliage  being 
of  a  rich  golden  hue,  which  was  rendered  even  brighter  by  eoo- 
trast  with  a  large  Horse  Clieatant  near  It 

Thk  bbookd  ktbhino  UKEma  or  the  Botal  Hob* 

TicuLTDBAi.  SoouTT  at  Burlington  Honse  is  nnnonnoed  lex 
Toeaday  next,  tbe  13th  inst.,  when  the  following  papen  will  b« 
read  :— Hr.  W.  Ooldriog  on  "Cypripediums  ;"  Dr.  Hasten, 
"  Notes  on  Coniter*;"  O.  Haw,  Esq.,  FJ..S.,  on  "Ciocnsea;" 
and  Herr  Uax  Leichtlin,  "Notes  from  Baden-Baden." 

A  rATODBiTE  flower  at  the  present  time  is  the  iwdbli 

Post's  NAnciee,  of  which  large  qoantitlea  an  now  to  be  seen  in 
tbe  London  markets  and  on  the  hawken'  barrows  and  stalla. 
The  blooms  ara  large,  very  full,  of  wax-like  substance,  pore  whita^ 
and  exceedingly  fragrant  Indeed  they  bear  a  dose  resemUanoe 
to  Qardenias,  and  form  b7  no  means  a  despicable  substitnte  for 


sends  us  the  following  note  on  an. 
Tkw  at  Obuibiok  Hall,  East  Lothian.  From  a 
circamference  at  3  feet  from  tbe 
ground  rise  great  limbs  which  bend  over,  forming  an  aich, 
and  reach  tbe  ground  at  about  20  feet  from  tbe  stem.  Bound 
the  outside  of  the  branches  tbe  circumference  is  C60  feet,  and 
the  height  is  in  proportioo.    Wisbar^  one  of  the  earlj  Be- 


^ 
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formen,  used  to  pnaoh  under  it,  and  the  txee,  though  evidently 
Tezy  old,  is  still  in  vigorons  health. 

—  Tbs  same  writer  observes : — ^In  the  kitchen  garden  at 
Oxenford  finely  hearted  examples  of  McEwen^b  Eablt  Cabbagb 
were  being  cnt  last  week.  Alongside  was  Aitkins*  Matchless  and 
Sarly  York,  bat  these,  thoagh  qnite  laige,  showed  no  sign  of 
hearting. 

In  the  flower  gardens  the  borders  are  exceedingly  gay  with 

many  different  yarieties  of  Aubbibtia.  A  neater,  more  telling 
plant  of  the  same  shade  of  purplish  blue  does  not  exist  at 
any  season.  It  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  north,  and  is  really 
indispensable.  Associated  with  a  dense-flowering  yellow  Poly* 
anthus  and  the  charming  Arabis  albida  it  is  very  effective. 
A  bed  edged  with  the  Golden  Sednm  is  charming.  It  often 
thrives  where  Myosotis  dissitiflora  fails,  but  "  both  are  best," 
as  they  are  very  distinct  and  good. 

OZBNVOBD  is  noted  for  good  Grapes.    At  the  end  of  Hay 

those  in  the  earliest  house  were  just  beginning  to  colour.  Later 
houses  were  looking  veiy  well,  but  it  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the 
quality  as  yet 

Thb  twenty-third  annual  BxhiUtion  of  CHBTflAirrHEicUMS 

AT  BiBHiNOHAM  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  November  2l8t  and  22nd,  when,  in  addition  to  th« 
numerous  prises  offered  by  the  Society,  special  prises  will  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Hans  Niemand,  Bdgbaston ;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Thorn* 
son ;  Messrs.  Smith  k  Co.,  Worcester ;  and  Mr.  J.  Tomkinr, 
Spark  Hill ;  the  first-named  for  a  bank  of  untrained  Chrysan- 
themums^ and  the  three  latter  for  Primulas. 

BBF8BBIKO  to  the  NiOHTiNOALB,  "D.,  i>«iZ,"  writes  I— 

"  Our  experience  here  (East  Kent)  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
your  correspondent  at  Biggleswade.  I  have  never  heard  them  in 
greater  force ;  and  now,  on  June  4th,  they  sing  most  delight- 
fully. The  nights  have  for  some  time  been  so  fine  that  we  have 
been  enabled  thoroughly  to  enjoy  them." 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  Bbkntuau  Pabk  Obohids  at 

Mr.  Stevens*  rooms,  the  total  amount  realised  on  the  three  days 
was  £2100,  some  of  the  principal  prices  being  as  follows  :^ 
Cattleya  labiata,  true  autumn-flowering  variety,  30  guineas 
Lflslia  grandis,  31  guineas ;  Odontoglossum  blandum,  20  guineas ; 
Cattleya  Trianse  alba,  75  gumeas ;  Oncidium  omithorhynohum 
album,  28  guineas  ;  Lselia  ancepe  Dawsoni,  45  guineas ;  Codogyne 
Massangeana,  40  guineas ;  Aerides  SchrcSderi,  21  guineas ;  Cat- 
tleya Skinneri  alba,  38  guineas ;  CaUleya  exoniensis,  110  guineas ; 
Cattleya  labiata  Wameri,  18  guineas;  Lnlia  anceps  alba,  with 
twenty-four  pseudo-bulbs  and  six  breaks,  41  guineas  ;  Odonto- 
glossum ooronarium,  14  guineas  ;  Cattleya  elegans  alba, 
24  guineas ;  Odontoglossum  nevadense,  10  guineas ;  and  Vanda 
tricolor  formoea,  10  guineas.  All  these  were  plants  of  consider- 
able sice,  and  several  were  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  country. 

Thb  Thibtt-nimth  Diss  Hobticultubal  ExHiBinoir 

wiU  be  held  at  Hall  Hills,  Tuesday,  June  26th,  prizes  being  offered 
in  fifty-nine  classes  for  amateurs  and  gardeners,  and  twenty-two 
for  cottagers.  Boses  are  a  special  feature,  nine  classes  being 
devoted  to  them,  the  prizes  varying  from  £4  to  5i. 

"P.  M.  M."  writing  respecting  the  oool   Obchids  ax 

TaiNBT  Cbovt,  Yorkshire,  observes : — **  Many  fine  plants  have 
been  flowering  this  season,  particularly  striking  being  a  magnifl- 
cent  variety  of  Odontoglossum  gloriosum,  with  flowers  of  great 
size  and  substance;  O.  drrhosum;  O.  Bossii  majus,  splendid 
variety;  O.  Pesoatorei,  a  variety  with  flowers  of  pure  dazzling 
white;  Saooolafaium  gutiatnm  gigantenm;  Masdevallia  Yeitchii, 
most  bsantifully  shaded;  and  a  magnificent  variety  of  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora — the  flowers,  of  intense  eaimine,  are  8  inches 


across.  Pleione  hnmilis  is  one  of  the  most  useful  oool-house 
Orchids ;  the  specimen  there  has  been  in  flower  for  nearly  three 
months.  The  number  of  plants  used  for  house  decoration  is 
enormous,  Palms,  huge  Tree  Ferns,  and  banks  of  Poinsettias 
embedded  in  Maidenhair  being  grouped  in  the  magnificent  recep- 
tion rooms  of  the  mansion,  and  refiected  in  the  immense  minoni, 
forming  a  scene  which  suggests  a  glimpse  of  Fairyland."  '  ^^^r^^^ 

—  Thb  handsome]  plants  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  that  are 
sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market  have  been  frequently  noticed,  and 
now  Htdbakoea  PAmcULATA  is  becoming  similarly  popular  in 
pots. '  Its  attractiveness  out  of  doors  is  comparatively  well  knownj 
and  the'utility  of  plants  in  32-sized  pots  bearing  six  to  eight  large 
trusses  of^white  fiowers  can  be  readily  imagined. '  Such  are  now 
common  in  the  market,  and  their  value  for  decorative  purposes 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  With  regard  to  the  old  Hydrangea,  it  is 
surprising  how  few  seem  to  grow  it  noWwith  blue  fiowers.  Pink, 
deep  rose,  and  white  are  common,  but  the  blue,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  attractiveTis  rarely  seen  except  in  ga^ens  where 
these  Hydrangeas  are  prized. 

—  Thb  Leeds  Flobal  and  HoBnouLTXTBAL  Bzhibitioh 
will  take  place  on  June  19tb,  20th,  and  2l8t,  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  of  that  town.  It  has  been  organised  by  the  Committee 
of  the  above  gardens,  and  they  have  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
the  principal  exhibitors  of  Leeds  and  neighbour injf  towns.  Oyer 
£200  prize  money  has  been  guaranteedj'andl^ill  be  paid  over  in 
full  to  the  prizewinners.  Sixty-three  classes  are  enumerated  for 
plants,  fiowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  the  prizes  in  the  chief  plant 
classes  ranging  from  £12  to  30f.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wea^ 
ther  will  prove  more  favourable  than  it  has  done  at  exhibitions 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  that  the  financial  results  may  be 
more  satisfactory.  Schedules  may  be  had  irom  HrTG.'Bush,  the 
Secretary. 

A  cx>bbbbpohdbnt  directs  our  attention  to  a  note  in  the 

CotUge  6f€ird0ner  in  1866  on  Gold  Fish  DTiNa,  and  which  he 
thinks  will  meet  the  case  of  Mr.  G.  Duffield,  who  seeksjinformation 
on  a  case  which  he  describes  on  page  460.  The  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  is  as 
follows :— '*  Tour  correspondent  should  at  once  remove  his  fish 
and  dear  out  the  pond,  and  when  he  examines  the  bottom  he 
will  most  probably  find  a  number  of  water-beetles,  or  the  larva  of 
beetles  or  dragon-flies.  These  have  probably  got  into  the  pond, 
and  caused  the  havoc  he  complains  of.  Dytiscus  marginalis  and 
dimidiatus  are  ravenous  aquatic  beetles,  very  common  in  still, 
rank  waters ;  and,  as  they  occasionally  take  wing  in  the  summer, 
they  may  have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  midst  of  the  gold 
fish,  into  which  they  would  bore  holes  in  abundance,  for  they  feed 
upon  their  prey  without  previously  killing  it.  If  the  pond  is  not 
at  once  cleared  the  enemy  may  escape  detection ;  for  many 
aquatic  insects  and  their  larva  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpidity,  ensconced  in  muddy  banks.  Perhaps  he  may  remember 
to  have  seen  a  few  buzzing  beetles  about  his  pond  during  the  past 
summer ;  and  he  may  now,  perhaps,  if  he  looks  attentively,  see 
them  rise  occasionally  to  take  air  on  the  surface." 

On  Monday  last  a  Salb  of  Obohids  was  held  at  Mr. 

J.  C.  Stevens*  Booms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds, free  of  all  expenses,  to  be  given  to  the  widows  of  the  late 
Mr.  Spyers  and  Mr.  Freeman,  the  plants  both  established  and 
imported  having  been,  we  believe,  chiefly  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Sander  of  St  Albans.  For  such  a  benevolent  object  as  this  it 
might  have  been  expected  there  would  be  agood  competitioii,  but 
such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  at  one  time  during 
the  afternoon  we  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  only  four  persons 
present,  and  in  consequence  the  plants  did  not  realise  very 
high  prices. 
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— —  TBb  Hiohgatb  SuifXBB  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  on 
Thundaj,  July  5tfa.  BeTentj-three  clssees  are  provided,  three 
prizes  being  offered  in  each,  and  in  addition  a  number  of  ipecial 
piiset  are  contributed  by  frienda  of  the  Society. 

•  —  Mb.  G.  Abbey  writes  :— "  Small  plants  of  Impatiens 
SULTAKi,  with  its  brilliant  rosy-scarlet  flowers,  are  always  in 
request  for  decorative  purposes,  especially  for  table  decoration, 
where  their  flowers  contrast  well  with  the  surroundings  ;  indeed, 
it  is  more  beautiful  than  any  flowering  plant  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  in  so  small  state.  It  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed in  ^is  Journal,  and  I  need  only  add  that  cuttings  in 
thumb  pots  when  only  a  few  days  old  and  a  very  few  inches 
high  flower  freely.  For  small  rases  it  is  inyaluable.  Cuttings 
strike  like  weeds  inserted  in  sandy  soil— loam,  a  little  leaf  soil, 
and  about  a  sixth  of  sand,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun*  Very 
neat  plants  can  be  had  in  thumbs,  and  really  beautiful  plants  in 
8-inch  pots,  in  a  month  from  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings.  Large 
plants  may  be  had  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes.*'  This  plant 
is  rapidly  becoming  very  popular,  as  we  foreshadowed  when  the 
woodcut  was  given  (page  75,  vol.  v.),  and  probably  no  plant  of 
recent  introduction  has  been  so  quickly  increased  as  this. 

—  Bjefbbencte  was  made  last  week  to  the  hardy  Azaleas, 
and  now  the  Rhododbndbons  at  Kew  deserve  similar  notice. 
The  large  beds  on  each  side  of  the  long  walk  are  covered  with 
large  trusses,  but  there  is  too  great  a  uniformity  both  in  the 
colour  of  the  varieties  and  in  the  form  of  the  beds  to  be  so  pleasing 
as  they  would  otherwise  be  if  the  effect  was  more  diversified.  In 
"  the  Dell,'*  however,  the  beauty  of  Khododendrons  can  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  shows  which  is  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
planting  such  shrubs.  The  walk  is  sunk  and  winds  between  high 
and  irregular  banks,  upon  which  the  Rhododendrons  are  thickly 
planted  in  dense  clusters,  occasionally  a  fine  old  specimen  being 
isolated  to  render  its  attractions  more  prominent  A  large  number  of 
handsome  varieties  are  represented,  including  some  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  Catawbiense  section  obtained.  Others  have  enormous 
flnely  formed  trusses,  scarlet,  rose,  crimson,  purple,  blush,  and 
white.  It  is  regretable  that  so  few  are  labelled ;  if  they  have 
labels  they  shonld  at  least  be  placed  where  they  can  be  readily 
seen,  which  is  so  in  few  cases.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties  are 
Henry  Drummond,  Sverestianum,  alba  lutescens,  Londinense, 
fastuosum  fl.-pl.,  Hannibal,  roseum  superbum,  Alarm,  Johnsoni, 
Candidula,  Blandyanum,  macranthum,  vestituu  coccinenm, 
Esmeralda,  Paxtoni,  perspicuum,  Bylsianum,  Onslowiannm,  and 
Hershell.  These,  it  can  be  safely  said,  are  unsurpassed  for  freedom 
and  richness  of  colour,  and  several  of  them  cannot  be  equalled  in 
that  respect  by  any  of  the  newer  varieties.  The  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds  where  the  dell  is  situated — ^namely, 
between  the  river  and  the  Sion  House  vista,  is  now  extremely 
beautiful,  the  semi-wildness  being  most  refreshing. 

It  is  announced  that  a  hobticultubal  exhibition 

will  be  held  in  the  Botakic  Gabdsns,  Hull,  on  July  11th,  12th, 
and  13th^of  the  present  year,  and  judging  by  the  schedule  we 
have  received,  strenuous  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
induce  ^good  competition.  The  prizes  are  substantial  in  amount, 
ranging  tem  £12  to  2#.  in  107  classes  for  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  the  majority  being  open  to  all  exhibitors,  a  few 
classes  only  being  devoted  to  cottagers  within  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles  of  Hull.  The  schedule  has  evidentiy  been  veiy 
carefully  considered,  very  liberal  provision  having  been  made  for 
specimen  plants.  The  prizes  for  fhiits  are  also  good  in  the 
leading  classes.  It  is  stated  that  the  object  the  Committee  has 
in  view  is  **the  advanoement  of  horticulture  i>y  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  annual  horticultural  exhibition  in  the  Botanic 
C^ardens,  and  by  assisting  in  the  great  effort  which  is  being  made 
to  place  these  gardens  on  a  satisfactory  footing  as  a  horticultural 


and  scientific  establishment.  One-half  the  nett  profit  of  the 
Show  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  former,  and  one-half  to  the  latter 
object'*  The  Curator,  Mr.  Philip  Macliahon,  and  those  interested 
in  the  matter,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  obtain  the  success  they  so 
well  merit 

AU0NO8T  writers  upon  Orchids  at  the  present  time  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams  has  deservedly  obtained  considerable  fame,  and 
nearly  half  a  century's  experience  has  enabled  him  to  master 
the  details  of  culture  of  the  difi^cult  as  well  as  the  easQy 
managed  species.  Familiarity  with  all  the  cultivated  Orchids, 
too,  has  rendered  his  judgment  most  accurate  aa  regarda  the 
merits  of  varieties — a  point  of  much  importance  at  the  present 
day.  A  large  portion  of  the  information  gained  during  this  long 
period  of  observation  is  embodied  in  the  *' Orchid  Orowera' 
Manual,*'  and  is  appearing  in  a  more  extended  form  in  the 
"  Obchid  Album,'*  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  on 
Orchids  now  obtainable.  The  coloured  plates  are  most  beauti- 
fully executed,  faithful  in  artistic  details,  and  life-like  in  colour- 
ing, which  can  be  said  of  few  coloured  plates  of  plants,  particu- 
larly the  chromo-lithographs.  All  the  plates  are  coloured  by 
hand,  and  this  is  a  most  expensive  item  in  the  preparation  of 
such  a  work,  though  it  amply  repays  in  the  satisfaction  afforded. 
The  description  and  cultural  portiona  of  the  letterpress  are  ably 
written,  and  will  always  render  it  a  thoronghly  useful  as  well  aa 
an  ornamental  work. 

* At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Practical 

Science  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  recently  read  some  interesting  notea 
on  Echinocactus.  He  announced  the  discovery  of  sensitive 
stamens  in  Echinocactus  Whipple!.  This  peculiarity  had  been 
long  known  in  Opuntia  Bafinesquiana  and  allied  species,  as  well  aa 
in  Portulaca,  which,  though  its  natural  order  was  regarded  as  very 
distinct  in  systems  of  classification,  had  much  in  common  with 
OactacesB.  The  motion  of  the  stamens  when  touched  in  this 
species  of  Echinocactus  was  not  Instantaneous,  several  seconds 
sometimes  elapsing  before  the  motion  responded  to  the  touch. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are  unable  to  expand  to  any  great 
extent,  on  account  of  their  short  tube,  surrounded  by  long  and 
stiff  spines.  Mr.  Meehan  further  remarked  that  in  descriptions 
of  cactaceous  plants  the  relative  length  of  the  pistil  to  petals  or 
stamens  was  often  given.  He  had  observed  that  in  many  speciesi 
about  the  period  of  the  ejection  of  the  pollen  from  the  anther- 
cells,  the  stamens  and  style  were  of  about  equal  length,  the 
stellate  stigma  being  just  above  the  mass  of  anthers ;  but  the 
style  continued  to  grow  after  the  maturity  of  the  anthers,  and,  in 
Echinocactus  Whipple!,  would  flnally  reach  to  near  half  an  inch 
above.  He  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  genera  of  Cactaoeae  to 
fruit  under  culture  except  Opuntia,  unless  they  were  artificially 
poUinised.  By  the  application  of  the  fiower's  own  pollen  to  the 
stigma  they  sometimes  perfected  fruit. 

— *  Db.  Tbdcen'b  report  respecting  the  condition  and  im- 
provement of  the  Cetlon  Botakic  Gabdbns  during  1882  is  now 
to  hand,  and  gives  full  particulars  concerning  the  Peradenya 
Hakgala  and  Henaratgoda  Gardens,  the  planting,  clearing,  houses 
erected,  &c.  An  active  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  has  been 
conducted  with  Kew  and  all  the  principal  botanic  gardens  and 
other  establishments,  which  has  resulted  in  adding  to  the  collec- 
tion nearly  200  species.  It  appears  that  the  Cofiee-leaf  disease 
continues  very  serious,  and  in  many  places  it  has  been  found  that 
the  cultivation  of  Coffee  does  not  pay  the  expenses,  and  is  there- 
fore being  discontinued.  Cinchona  cultivation  is  being  largely 
increased,  and  Dr.  Trimen  states  that  at  present  it  constitutes 
the  "  foremost  product  of  Ceylon."  During  the  year  ending  in 
September  8,099,895  lbs.  of  bark  were  exported,  being  an  increaae 
of  over  a  million  and  a  half  pounda  on  the  previous  year.  Much 
attention  ia  also  being  paid  to  Cacao  cnltnre.    Indiarubber  and 
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mediciDBl  pluits  are  alto  dealt  with  at  lengtb,  mttaj  intemtirig 
facts  being  meutiDned  ia  connection  with  them. 

In  Telereuca  to  the  Orgbglla  Wbkd  in  the  above  lepoit 

Dr.  Trimea  obserres — "  This  figured  aa  a  lather  luge  export  from 
Cejlon,  the  amount  in  the  year  ending  September,  1SS2,  being  no 
less  than  11C7  owt.  The  plant  i»  a  Lioheo,  and  grows  in  the  hot 
dry  districU  ol  Ceylon  close  to  the  ooait.  Its  favourite  loealltiea 
are  ceatihore  toclcs,  where  on  the  east  cout  it  ia  fceqnent ;  bnt  it 
ia  aim  commonly  loiind  on. old  tree  tninka  new  the  coast  abont 
Jafloa.  The  apeclM  appear  to  be  Bocoella  Montagnei  only,  no 
other  member  occniring  on  the  island.  It  is  a  pale  greeniih-grey 
Lichen,  with  the  Irondaribbon-liVe,  much  and  irregnlarlycnt^  torn, 
and  iplit  np.  The  colouring  matters  litmus  (solid),  orchil  (liqnid), 
and  cndbeai  (powder)  ars  mannlaotnrod  from  this  and   other 

In  the  "  PoblicationB  of  the  Maawchnsetta  Society  for  the 

Fiomolion  of  Agriculture "  Mr.  S.  H.  Sendder  has  giren  an 
interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  a  small  moth  (Retinia 
fmstrana),  and  of  the  ravagss  caused  by  it  on  the  PITCH  Pine 
or  Nantucket  Island  (Pmus  bifida).  01  late  it  has  become 
BO  abnodant  as  to  threaten  the  total  deatmction  of  the  Pines. 
Like  its  European  congeners  its  larvte  bore  Into  the  interior  of 
the  healthy  yonng  shoots  and  destroy  them.  The  remedy  re- 
commended is  the  radical  one  o(  taking  off  from  every  tree  those 
shoots  that  show  themselTea  to  be  infested,  bat  the  antlioT  ia  fully 
alive  to  the  difflcnittes  attendant  upon  snch  a  i«commendation, 
especially  those  of  expense.  The  insect  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  on  the  adjoining  mainland,  bat  it  seems  to  have 
been  observed  in  other  more  distant  parts  of  the  eastern  Btates. 
In  Europe — and,  indeed,  in  Britain — much  damage  is  done  to 
Conifers,  especially  Scotch  Fii,  bj  allied  specie),  and  they  more 
especially  infest  qnite  yonng  trees.  Some  of  them  principally 
aSect  the  lateral  shooti^  and  these,  If  not  too  nnmerDus,  cause 
no  lasting  injury  to  healthy  yonng  trees  ;  but  one  especially  (S. 
tnrionella)  attacks  the  leading  shoot,  and  is  far  more  serious  ; 
In  this  case,  if  the  tree  be  strong  and  healthy,  a  lateral  shoot 
takes  the  place  of  the  destroyed  "leader,"  and  recovery  is  effected 
by  this  means. 

Thb  culture  of  vxaBXABLEa  in  thk  Bebhdda  Islands, 

chiefly  to  aOord  an  early  supply  for  the  American  markets,  has 
in  recent  years  been  greatly  extended,  and  large  qnantitiss  of 
Potatoes,  Onions,  and  Cabbages  are  now  grown  there,  together 
with  Arrowroot.  Strawberries  are  also  being  tried,  and  Bower 
bnlbs  are  b^ng  extensively  grown  by  one  enterprising  indlvidoal 
(or  the  New  Tork  Market.  Cabbages,  it  is  said,  reach  a  height  of 
1  feet  or  more,  prodnclog  fiesh  beads  as  the  others  are  removed. 
The  Potato  hanlm,  too,  is  wonderfully  vigorous,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  climata  where  the  temperature  between  December 
and  March  ranges  from  60"  to  66°  Fahrenheit, 

~^  RBFBBRma  to  these  IsUnds  the  Amerieaa  CuUirator 
states : — "  The  proper  time  for  planting  Irish  Potatoes  in  Bermnda 
ia  from  January  1st  to  March  1st,  Potatoes  planted  alter  Feb- 
ruary 2Sth  are  uncertain,  on  account  of  its  being  so  late  in  the 
season.  Arrowroot  is  planted  in  April,  and  early-planted  Potatoes 
are  ready  to  take  up.  Barly  Base  Potatoes  are  planted  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  ot  Ootobar,  which  orop  comes  to  New  Tork 
during  winter.  There  Is  no  better  manure  in  Bermuda  for  Onions 
than  seaweed.  Land  used  tor  Onions  every  season  must  have  a 
good  manuring  once  in  three  years.  Tomatoes  are  planted  in 
January,  also  Carrots,  Peas,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers, 
Beans,  Turnips,  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  In  February  Com  is 
planted,  also  Oats,  Lettuce,  Sqasshes,  and  Ueioni.  In  April 
Onions  are  onlUvated  tor  the  last  time.  In  June  Onions  are 
takaa  np  and  Melons  bc^n  to  ripen.     In  Jnly  Onion  seed  is 


gathered.  In  September  Potatoes  are  agt^n  planted  for  an  early 
crop.  In  (act,  other  vegetables  may  be  planted  at  this  time.  In 
December  anything  may  be  sown  that  oar  Boston  or  New  York 
gardeners  would  sow  in  June,  In  short,  it  seems  as  thoagh  the 
Bermuda  gardener  may  sow  anything  he  pleases,  at  any  time  he 
pleases ;  the  only  reason  for  having  particular  seasons  for  special 
crops  is  so  that  they  may  reach  America*  markets  at  the  right 
time  to  command  the  highest  prices." 


THE    INSECT  ENEMIES    OF  O0B    QABDEN    CROPS. 

The  Gooseberry  Sawily  (Nematus  iUbesii)  has  been  recognised 
for  a  long  period  ot  years  as  a  toe  to  that  Iruit,  and  one  which 
mnat  be  watched  against  every  seasoii.  Lately  it  baa  been 
Bpeoiallf  troublesome  in  many  localities,  even  to  the  extent  of 
stripping  the  bushes  of  their  leaves.  The  consequence  was  that 
in  extreme  oases  the  frnit  dropped  off  or  else  refused  to  ripen, 
and  BO  had  to  be  picked  green.  Apart  from  the  preventive  and 
remedial  meaatireB  that  may  have  been  adopted  by  gardeners 
during  1682,  the  BicBBsive  humidity  and  general  mildneBS  ot  the 
past  winter  render  it  highly  probable,  I  think,  that  the  spring 
brood  ot  the  grubs  or  catermllars  has  appeared  in  small  nnmbere. 
Oeoa^onally  the  oocoous  ot  the  insect  may  be  noticed  upon  the 


P[g.  101.— The  OfKHbsrry  BswOr  (Hesslni  BlbwU}. 

twigB  of  its  food  plant,  lut  in  the  nsnil  way  they  are  hidden 
under  the  ground,  to  which  the  oaterpUlara  dasoend  when  they  are 
adult ;  hence  a  moiet  winter  is  likel;  to  cause  some  ot  these  to 
perish,  and  also  it  enables  birds  to  get  them  more  readily  from 
the  soil. 

Although  named  from  the  GoDset>erty,  this  pest  is  found  also 
npoQ  Currant  bushes,  but  it  seems  to  avoid  the  Black  Currant. 
Some  of  the  Bawflies — that  of  the  Boss,  tor  inatanoe — set  their 
eggs  in  grooves,  cut  by  their  saws  upon  the  twigs  or  leaves,  The 
fly  ot  N.  lUbesii  (ftg.  103),  however,  only  places  its  eggs  in  rows 
atoog  the  veins  ot  Oie  leaves,  doing  this  in  April  ar  early  in  Hay. 
This  insect  has  tour  tranaparent  wings,  a  head  and  thorax 
yellowisli  marked  with  black,  abdomen  orange,  as  are  the  legs, 
which  have  brown  tips.  Abont  ten  days  after  the  deposition  of 
eggs  the  young  grubs  appear,  to  teed  at  first  in  groups  of  from 
forty  to  seventy  npon  one  leaf.  Scon  they  disperse  themaelvea 
over  the  bushes,  gnaping  the  leaves  with  their  forelegs,  frhile 
the  tail  or  hind  extremity  of  the  body  is  partly  curled  round  in 
the  wonted  fashion  of  Sawfly  grubs.  Each  bas  six  true  feet  and 
fourteen  sncker-teet.  These  are  black,  and  the  head  also;  the 
body  is  green  or'browniBh,  with  black  spots.     These  will  be  the 

C'  rents  ot  a  second  brood  ehonld  they  escape  the  gardener  and 
come  Qies ;  indeed,  in  some  seasons  the  second  brood  is  the 
more  nnmeroas,  appearing  during  July  ;  and  there  is  generally  a 
third  emergence,  &e  last  batch  ot  grabs  teeding-up  to  become 
ohrysalids  in  autunui.    Or  there  may  even  be  as  many  as  tour 


At  that  time  of  year  when  the  Gooseberry  bashes  can  be  briskly 
shaken  without  injury  to  the  crop,  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  cater- 
pillars o(  the  above  fly  by  placing  pieces  ot  cloth  or  canvas 
beneath  the  bnehea  to  catch  them  as  they  fall,  when  they  can  be 
speedily  killed.  In  small  gardens  patient  handpicMng  wiU  remove 
a  number  of  them,  especially  it  the  hushes  have  had  their 
branches  so  cut  as  to  give  them  a  cup-shape,  a  plan  recommended 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  for  this  and  other  reasons.  But  there 
is  seldom  much  trouble  with  the  species  if  in  the  winter  suitable 
operations  are  carried  on  where  the  caterplllow  have  been  seen 
during  the  preceding  summer.  The  sotface  soil  ma;  be  removed 
with  the  chrysalids  in  it,  or  it  may  be  forked  thoroughly,  while 


a  miztoTs  ot  (oot  wid  lime  U  kpplied  round  tlie  rooU  of  Uw 
boshes.  Should  mo;  Muih  be  nmoTed,  it  moat  be  either  bniisd 
deeply,  or  Uie  obrjulida  mnst  in  lome  «aj  b«  destcored,  or  tha 
Siel  will  appear  a(t«T  all,  and  manage  to  reach  the  Gtoowberriei 
to  deposit  their  eggi.  Some  haTe  highl;  commended  the  appUc*- 
tionof  treah  tan,  kat  the  rMolts  of  thii  aaem  to  be  nther  moert^n, 
the  irticle,  probably,  being  of  Taryiog  oompoiition. 

As  to  application!  to  the  bmheB,  there  hare  eJceadj  been  pnli- 
lisbed  in  this  Jonnud  manj  eommendatloni  of  white  bellebore 
powder,  a  ooanderaUa  demand  for  which  bat  ariaen  owii^  la  it« 
proTed  effloaCT,  bnt  on  aoooont  of  iti  poiMnoo*  qnalitiei  it  onght 
not  to  be  JU«a  wben  tha  Gooseberriei  are  nearly  ready  for  gatner- 
ing.  The  only  cafe  time  i*  when  the  foliage  ii  atill  yotmg  ; 
early  morning  it  Tery  iuilable  for  its  application,  the  btubei  being 
moiit  with  dew  or  rain.  Freihly  slaked  lime  hai  been  tried  in  a 
similar  laahion,  and  flower*  of  enlphor  diuted  orer  the  bnehei 
by  neani  ot  a  pepper-box  kills  Uie  catflrpillare  withont  any  risk, 
EVom  an  eiteniiTe  list  ot  other  remedies,  I  may  add  a  tyiinging 
in  the  spring  with  Fir-tree  oil,  tobacco-water,  or  paraffin  mixed  in 
the  propoirtian  of  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  loapead*,  well  stirred  while 
it  i«  being  allied,  and  sabsaqnently  wdl  waibed  off.  Flun 
mter  a*  not  *•  the  hand  can  bear  may  be  safely  osed  after  the 
leares  hare  attuned  some  sbsngth ;  it  will  remore  most  of  the 
oaterpillan. 

Another  insect  prej'ndioial  to  the  Cnirant,  bnt  which  does  not 
tonoh  the  Gooseberry,  is  the  small  moth  called  the  Cnrnnt 
Clearwing  (Sesia  tiptUitomuB),  which  I  hare  always  tonnd,  in  its 
eaterpillar  state,  more  plenUfnUy  on  the  Black  Cnrrant  than  on 
th«  other  rarieties.  Living  concealed  ia  the  pith,  the  operatiou 
ot  the  species  are  earned  on  nnnoticed,  till  the  deaUi  ot  tho 
branches  excites  Bospieion  of  some  enemy.  Where  the  catcridllara 
have  been  allowed  to  proceed  from  branch  to  branch  they  will, 
after  some  years  it  may  be,  kill  the  bnehea,  or  at  leaat  greatly 
JiminUli  the  crop  of  fmit.  Shonld  the  fljUke  moths  chuue  to 
be  obserred  basking  apon  the  lesTes  in  the  midsummer  snnBhine 
no  apprebentiDn  is  felt  that  they  are  the  catue  of  the  nnhealthy 
eonditioD  of  the  Cnrrant  bnebee.  By  a  little  band-net  scorel  nay 
be  captured  at  the  right  season,  and  the  prodnction  of  hnndreds 
ot  the  caterpillara  stopped.  I  hare  (ailed  to  disooTer  the  females 
in  the  act  of  egglajins:  the  eggs,  which  are  placed  singly  npon 
the  bark,  are  also  difficult  to  find.  These  moth*  (fig.  104)  mnoh 
reiembla  one  of  the  speofes  of  lohnenmon  SiM  that  is  npon  tha 
wing  in  Jnne  and  Joly,  bnt  they  have  hard  bodies,  the  moths 
being  soft  and  downy.  The  wings  are  fonr,  transparent,  with 
yellow  Ups,  and  a  black  bar  near  the  middle.  At  Uie  tail  is  a 
tnft,  which,  when  flying,  the  insect  extends  like  a  fan. 

I  belieTe  the  caterpillar*  continne  two  year*  in  that  condition, 
althongh  there  i*  a  Bight  of  the  moths  erery  anmmer — Uiat  is  to 


plante,  also  of  a  bright  graen,  la  nam«l  from  a . 

Biphonor*  lActnee.  This  shows  itself  npon  the  Gooseberry  snd 
Blaok  Cnrrant.  Hynme  Bibe*  is  a  larger  spede*,  whii^by  it* 
eontinned  pnnotnres  disfignre*  the  leares  of  Uie  Bed  CnrnnL 


THE  PROPOSED  FRUIT  SHOW  AT  BOOTH 
KENBIHOTON. 
I WAB  pleased  to  see  the  snggastion  of  Mr.  Wright,  on  P^"  "*• 
as  to  holaiog  a  great  anlnno  fmit  show  In  connection  with  the 
Fi^ieries  Exhibition.  I  do  not  think  we  hare  had  anch  a  promiaa 
ot  Apple*  for  many  yaan,  and  oombined  with  Pears,  Flams,  and 
Orapea  a  fine  exhibition  might  be  held  during  the  last  week  ot 
September.  I  h»»e  no  donbt  that  It  the  Bojal  Horticultnral 
Boeiety  were  to  take  up  the  snbjeet  and  oarry  it  out  on  the  lino« 
sngg««ted  that  many  hoittcnlturists,  both  amatent  and  pro- 
fenlooal,  aUo  fniiterers,  wonld  pire  it  their  bear^  snppott— 
Lewu  a.  Kiluck,  Lan/ley,  Maydttem. 

MESSRS.  J.  VEITCH  4  SONS,  CHELSEA. 
Tbk  magnificent  collections  of  plants  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitdi  and 
BoDi',  King's  Road  Norseries,  are  now  in  grand  condition,  the 
moltitDdinon*  booMss  being  filled  with  attraction*  of  all  kind*, 
from  tfae  aristooratio  Orchids  and  KepanUm  to  tba  plebeiau  bed- 
ding plant*,  which  are  numbered  byaeotaaot  thousands.  Between 
these  eilremee  there  are  all  dasees  ot  plants  flowering  and  floa- 
foliage  inaamenUe ;  the  Tisitor  wander*  from  house  to  house  in  ■ 
man  ot  wond«nneat,  and  leare*  the  nnrsoy  with  a  ooDfosed  impres- 
sion ot  baling  had  the  whole  regeUble  kingdom  passed  before  him 
In  rcTiew.  StiU  roon  space  is  required,  and  fre^  honaea  awbeiBp 
erected  whereter  there  are  a  few  iqiiare  feet  ot  nnoocufded  ground, 
thon^  this  exttuislon  must  soon  Iw  disoontinned,  tor  the  whole 
nurseiT  ia  already  neariy  ooTcred  In  glass.  In  vftrj  department 
the  utmost  akiU  is  eridantly  bronght  to  bear  upoa  the  partioalar 
plant*,  and  the  resolt  Is  a  uniformity  ot  esoellence  that  moat  be 
ss  tatlatactory  to  thoae  engaged  in  superintending  the  work  aa  to 
the  proprietors,  the  risiton,  and  the  purchaser*.  A  glance  at  the 
leading  feature*  at  the  nursery  at  the  present  time  will  tSotA 
some  idea  ot  tbe  extent  and  merit  of  the  ocJlections. 


These  denrre  pmainent  notice,  both  on  aooonnt  of  their  great 
bean^  and  the  snrpridng  nnmber*  grown.  Houses,  the  majority 
ot  WDich  are  large  enough  to  contain  the  wbole  of  an  ordinary 
priTate  collection,  are  dCToted  to  ipectal  genera,  anch  as  CattleyM, 
Dendrobiams,  Lycaates,  Odontogloainnu^  PbalMiopse*^  and 
Vandas.  Tbonsand*  of  imported  Orahids,  too,  are  seen  in  aU 
situations,  while  two  honaea  are  jost  being  completed  expieady 
lor  establishing  the  newly  leceiTed  impoftaUoDs. 

Cgpriftdivau  are  now  very  handaome,  many  choice  species 
and  varieties  being  in  flower.    Farticnlarly  fine  is  C.  albo-pnr- 


ol  crosaiOK  C,  Behlimt  wito  pollen  Irom  U.  i>ommunnm,  wucn 
is,  strangely  enongh,  idso  a  hybrid  obtained  from  a  crtMS  between 
C.  Pearcei  and  C.  eaadatam,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  three 


ng.  lOi.— The  Cumnt  Clcwlag  (Gnla  tlpoUfDrmii}. 

say,  those  that  will  appear  this  year  come  from  eggs  deposited  in 
1B8I.  While  yooog  they  are  to  be  fauid  chiefly  in  the  twigs ;  as 
they  grow  they  travel  along  the  brancheB,  or  even  pierce  the 
mam  stem.  They  appear  to  be  able  to  more  np  and  down  the 
mines  or  tracks  they  make  in  the  pith,  the  twigs  or  branches  not 
dying  off  until  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  abode  of  the  oaterpiltar*. 
During  very  severe  weather  in  winter  they  are  ia  a  somewhat 
tOT]nd  oondition ;  the  chrysalis  is  placed  near  an  angle  of  a  branch 
about  ApriL  Into  the  empty  mines  Aeari  or  mites  oooasionally 
penetrate,  entering  at  the  opening  left  by  the  emerging  moth. 

The  Gooseberry  and  Cnirant  do  not  escape  a  visitation  from 
tbe  Aphis  tribes.  A  conspicnons  species  of  fly  seldom  leaves  the 
Black  Corrant  undisturbed.  It  talaes  upon  the  leaves  reddish- 
brown  blisters,  and  tbe  insects  shelter  in  crowds  within  tbe 
cnrling  siioots.  This  species,  called  Rhopalosephnm  Bibes,  appears 
from  April  to  July ;  it  is  of  a  shining  green,  mottled  with  a 
darker  shade.  It  is  also  tonnd  on  oUier  varieties  ot  Currant 
and  on  the  Ooosebeny.    Anolher  kind  that  is  common  on  variona 


oUwr.  it  has,  however,  larger  flowers,  tlie  lip,  petals,  and  sepals 
of  a  bright  roey-pink  colour  combined  with  white.  The  petal* 
are  6  or  6  inches  long  and  twisted.    The  great  raloe  ot  the  plant 


its  floriferoasDe**  and  vigoroni  habit,  chanicter* 
which  aie,  however,  shared  by  several  other  Teitchian  hybrid*, 
and  wherever  it  haa  been  tried  it  is  spoken  of  moat  highly. 
Certificates  have  been  awarded  for  it  both  at  Kensington  and 
Haochecter,  hut  even  without  these  honours  its  merits  aie  so 
great  that  it  i*  certain  to  become  a  general  favourite. 

One  fine  specimen  ha*  been  recently  sold  for  SO  guinea^  bat 
the  largest  in  the  country,  now  in  tbe  Chelsea  nanety,  a  magni- 
ficent example,  is  priced  at  160  guineas.  Another  fine  hybrid  ot 
which  Hr,  Boden  speaks  very  hi^ly  ia  C.  Schrcederi,  and  though 
not  now  in  flower  it  may  be  remarkad  that  it  is  a  cross  between 
C.  caodatum  and  C.  Sedeni,  and  a  fine  plant  has  been  sold  to 
Baron  Scbiiider  for  eigh^  guinea*. 

Tbe  large-Qowered  C.  Lawrencianum,  one  ot  the  finest  of  Its 
section,  the  distinct  and  attractive  C.  snperbiena,  the  dark 
0.  Barrisiannm,  C  selligenun  majns,  and  C  Boeslii  are  all 
flowering  Iteely ;  bnt  two  other  tonus  deeerra  n  nolc^  one  a 
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Boneftn  tpecfw,  C.  Cnrtisf — nftmed  In  honoar  of  its  IntTodaccr, 
Ifr.  Cnrtii,  beioff  in  the  wav  of  C.  anperbiens  bnt  differing  in  tha 
graater  liie  of  tiiB  flover,  the  biigbt  rosy-crimton  hne  laffaiing 
the  petkl*  and  lip  and  Ihe  imaller  densei  ipoti.  The  luge  green 
■tripad  dorsal  lepal  is  aimilar  in  bolb,  bat  the  newer  tonn  maj 
ba  coDiidered  as  a  decided  imptOTement  npon  C.  mpeibiens, 
baanUfoI  aa  that  apeoiea  ia.  The  other  fa  C.  (nperoiliate,  a  hybrid 
betireen  the  laat-named  and  C.  baibatum,  wlii<ut  hat  a  veiy  lugs      nmiUil;  aUnctire, 


donal  lepa],  the  petals  beariDg  dark  ipota,  and  li)t«nnediat«  in 
colour  betureen  the  tiro  pu«ats. 

Oattleyai  conBtitate  a  beaatifal  display  in  the  bonae  ap«ciall/ 
devoted  to  them,  C.  Trianse,  0.  Uendelli,  C.  Uo«i»,  0.  inter* 
media,  and  C.  Dowlana  being  represented  bj  large  nnmben  ot 
handaome  rarietiea.  G.  Skmneri  is  particnlailj  fine^  lerenl 
plants  being  iiiiiiimh  oI  lovelj  ion  flowen.  Lnlia  pnipurata  la 
the  oomblnation  ol  rich  crinuon  and  pore 


n»  IM.— ClPniPUnni  U^BO-KUPTRBCIL 


white  being  most  [dMiing.  A  new  OatUeya  from  the  continent, 
which  hat  not  prcTioiulj  flowered  in  this  country,  is  notable  in 
one  of  the  bonaea.  This  la  C.  Ketelecri,  which  is  of  the  C.  Lao- 
poldi  nctioa,  the  lip  rich  criDuwn  with  pale  pink  lobes,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  purplish  coloor, 

MUoelUmeoHt  Orehidt,  inclnding  DendTobinms,  OdontogloMnms, 
Oncldiams,  Tandas,  are  in  similar  raiietj  and  beao^.   The  hand- 


some Dendrolnani  thTrsiflomm  is  flowering  freetf,  its  gold  and 
'  white  flowers  being  produced  in  long  pendnloDS  racemes.  D.raaTis- 
simnm,  with  rich  golden  and  crimson-blotched  Sowers,  is  et^nallj- 
handsome ;  while  amongst  the  cnriosities  may  be  mentioned 
D.  Stricklandl  with  gteeniBh  Sowei*,  and  D.  Cartisi  with  small 
rosy  blooms.  D.  lencolopbotnm,  which  has  small  white  flowen  in 
loDggraoelulracemes,  somewhat  snggestiTe  of  AngTKonmdtimtiini, 
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is  one  of  the  present  yearns  noTelUes,  and  was  recently  certificated 
at  Regent's  Park.  D.  rhodostoma  is  a  beautifol  form,  with  neat 
flowers,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  white  tipped  with  rose.  The 
largest  plant  in  onltiration  <^  this  Dendrobe  is  now  in  Baron 
Schroder's  collectioo,  having  been  purchased  for  fifty  guineas. 

Amongst  the  Onoidinms  the  well-known  nsef  al  parpltoh  O.  cncol- 
latam  and  the  bright  yellow  O.  ooncolor  are  Tery  abundant,  and 
are  tastefully  arranged  with  the  Odontoglossums  in  the  long 
corridor.  A  distinct  species  is  O.  nigratum  from  British  Guiana, 
which  has  flowers  strangely  like  a  diminutive  Odontoglossuiti 
cirrhosum.  The  panicle  is  about  4  feet  long,  the  branches  short 
and  close ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  white,  and  wayy, 
with  dark  purplish  blotches,  the  lip  being  light  yellow.  Odonto- 
glossum  cordatnm,  O.  cirrhosum,  0.  Halli,  and  many  others,  not 
omitting  the  beautiful  0.  Texillarium,  contribute  charms  to  the 
display  in  the  corridor.  The  richer  coloured  Masderallias  Harryana, 
ignea,  and  Lindeni,  with  M.  Fraseri,  a  flne  hybrid  between  the 
two  last-named  species,  are  very  effective.  We  feel  reluctant  to 
quit  the  Orchids,  but  there  are  other  departments  to  be  noticed, 
first  being  the 

GLOXINIAS. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  have  given  much  attention  to  these  plants  for 
many  years,  and  th^  have  succeeded  in  raising  some  of  the  finest 
varieties  in  cultivation.  The  erect-flowering  type  is  most  strongly 
represented,  and  are  evidently  the  chief  favourites,  though  there 
are  several  good  representatives  of  the  drooping  group.  The 
blooms  are  all  distinguished  by  excellent  form,  bnwd  rounded 
lobes,  and  bright  or  delicate  colours.  Probably  the  two  finest 
scarlets  are  Radianoe  and  Garibaldi^  botii  free  and  intensely 
bright,  the  darkest  violet  purple  form  being  Brunette^  a  new 
variety  with  large  velvety  flowers,  very  handsome.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  others  new  and  recent  are  the  following — 
Taeooh  Xhan,  purple,  with  a  white  edge,  dotted  with  violet ; 
(kaVf  rich  purple ;  Cordelia,  white,  with  numerous  small  purple 
dots,  fine  shape ;  Purity,  white,  fine  and  free ;  Jeanne  Meuret, 
white,  dotted  with  violet,  round  lobes  ;  Macbeth,  crimson,  bluish 
margin,  dotted ;  Bayard,  very  large  fiower,  white,  dotted  with 
violet ;  Miranda,  rich  purple  ;  Coronet,  beautifully  spotted  with 
violet  down  to  the  base  of  the  throat ;  Ibhiola,  very  bright 
crimson ;  William  RoMmon,  a  fine  fiower,  rosy  crimson,  netted 
in  the  throat ;  Aginor,  purplish  mauve  ;  Ariadne,  bright  purple  ; 
Clytie,  pink-spotted ;  Crimton  Queen,  very  rich  crimson ;  and 
LeTtie  Castle,  neat  flower,  margin  purple,  centre  of  lobes  and 
throat  white.  Many  other  handsome  varieties  are  coming  on, 
and  will  continue  a  display  for  several  weeks. 

TUBBB0U6  BEGONIAS. 

A  houseful  of  seedlings  from  a  fine  strain  is  now  a  blaze  of 
colour,  scarlet  in  various  shades  predominating  and  producing  a 
most  brilliant  effect.  Very  few  varieties  are  now  named,  as  the 
strain  has  been  raised  by  continued  selection  to  such  a  high 
standard  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  all  that  are  good. 
The  plants,  too,  are  of  very  good  habit,  strong  without  being 
coarse,  compact  and  fioriferous. 

NEPENTHES. 

The  extensive  collection  of  these  is  now  in  grand  condition, 
though  the  pitchers  are  slightly  less  numerous  than  they  were  a 
few  months  since.  N.  Mastersiana  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
proves  its  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus 
in  a  decorative  point  of  view.  The  dark  and  light  varieties  appear 
to  be  equally  free,  and  some  of  the  pitchers  are  now  attaining 
great  size—nearly  a  foot  long,  and  richly  coloured.  The  wonderful 
N.  Korthiana  is  at  present  in  a  very  small  state,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  pitchers  attain  the  surprising  dimensions 
they  do  in  their  native  habitats.  The  distinct  N.  Veitchii,  how- 
ever, has  numerous  fine  pitchers.  The  Sarracenias,  Broseras,  and 
Cephalotus,  which  are  so  well  grown  in  the  little  honses  specially 
devoted  to  them,  are  in  capital  condition,  and  are  alone  well  worth 
a  visit    . 

STOVE  PLANTS. 

Prominent  amongst  these  just  now  are  the  Anthuriums,  A. 
ferrierense,  with  its  large  peculiar  crimson  spathes  and  long 
white  spadix,  being  very  abundant  and  beautiful.  The  old  and 
well-known  A.  Schertzerianum  occupies  a  house  which  now  con- 
tains some  hundreds  of  spathes,  mostly  broad,  rounded,  and 
brightly  coloured  ;  while  A.  Andreanum  has  its  strangely  blistered 
spathes  of  considerable  size.  The  Alocasias  Thibautiana  and 
Veitchii  are  in  superb  condition,  their  handsome  foliage  being 
beautifully  coloured,  and  several  allied  forms  are  also  notable. 
The  large  yellow-flowered  Wormia  Burbidgei,  which  was  recently 
certificated,  is  still  in  bloom,  but  its  broad  handsome  leaves 
render  it  distinct  at  any  time.  The  charming  rosy  scarlet  Impatiens 


Snltani  is  in  strong  force,  and  in  a  slightly  cooler  department 
are  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  of  which  so  many  grand  forms 
have  been  raised.  One  novelty,  at  present  unnamed^  has  salmon- 
coloured  flowers  of  great  size,  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  the 
largest  yet  obtained  ;  the  lobes  are  rounded,  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  the  trusses  are  full. 

As  much  more  might  be  written  respecting  the  nursery,  whiefaf 
at  the  present  time,  is  full  of  interest  to  visitors. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

BBIDGEWATEB; 

At  the  Bridjiewater  meeting,  commenced  on  the  28th  ult.,  the 
floral  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  as  usual^  constituted  an  important 
feature,  particularly  the  Orchid  tent,  which  is  superintended  by  the 
Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boscawen.  In  this  several  handsome  groups  of 
Orchids  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  greatly  admired  by  the  trintors. 
The  ten-guinea  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  W.  E. 
Brymer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ilsington  House,  Dorchester,  for  a  magnificent 
collection  of  well-^wn  plants,  many  being  superbly  flowered.  The 
species  and  varieties  represented  were  as  follows,  the  number  of 
spikes  and  flowers  being  stated  in  the  most  important  cases : — 
Aerides  Fieldingii,  Yanda  suavis,  Cyprii>edinm  niveum,  thirty  blooms ; 
G.  Laurenceanum,  Dendrobinm  Dearii,  D.  moschatom,  eighteen 
spikes  j  D.  thyrsiflorum,  nine  and  eleven  spikes  respectively ;  D. 
Devonianum,  120  flowers  ;  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  labiata  Wamerii, 
0.  Skinnerii,  twenty  spikes,  a  beautiful  plant,  for  which  the  five- 
guinea  cap  was  awaraed  as  the  best  specimen  in  the  Show;  C. 
Mendelli,  Laelia  purpurata,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Spidendrum 
prismatocarpum,E.Titellinum,  twentv  spikes ;  Masdevallia  Harryana, 
two  dozen  flowers ;  M.  Bhnttleworthii,  Odontogloesum  Alexandrse, 
O.  cirrhosum,  0.  vexillarium,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  dtrosmnm,  O. 
Wilckeanum,  and  Oncidiam  Marshallianum. 

Mr.  Perry,  g^dener  to  Mr.  Oruger  Miles,  Bristol,  showed  a  beanti- 
fal  group.  Amongst  other  fine  plants  was  a  good  specimen  of 
Cattleya  Mendelli,  also  several  examples  of  Cattleya  Mobsisb,  Aeries 
Fieldingii,  with  two  branching  spikes ;  a  fine  specimen  and  grand 
variety  of  Odontoglossnm  vexillarium,  Cypripedium  caudatum,  and 
other  good  species  and  varieties.  There  was  also  an  attractiTC  group 
from  Mr.  Garland,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  M.P., 
Killerton  Park,  Broadclyst,  Devon.  Two  large  plants  of  Yanda 
tricolor^  each  with  two  spikes,  several  good  pliuits  of  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  two  large  pans  of  Cjpripedium  barbatum,  two  plants  of 
Calanthe  Teratrifolia,  and  others.  Mr.  Denny,  gardener  to  Sir  W. 
Marriott,  Bart,  Down  House,  Blandford,  sent  a  fine  specimen  of 
Cattleya  Mossiie  with  ten  flower  spikes ;  and  from  Mr.  Bowring  of 
Windsor  came  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  Odontogloesum  vexil- 
larium with  sixteen  flower  spikes. 

Miscellaneous  groups  and  collections  of  cut  flowers  were  numeions 
and  good.  Messrs.  B.  Smith  A  Son,  Worcester,  contributed  large 
and  handsome  groups  of  Clematises,  herbaceous  plants  and  Maples, 
including  many  interesting  varieties.  Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath  had  a 
collection  of  Pansies  ;  Messrs.  Kelway  ^  Son,  Langport,  had  blooms 
of  single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  inclading  many  fine  varieties, 
Boses,  Amaryllises,  Ac. ;  Mr.  Fricker,  Bridgewater,  staeed  collections 
of  Tuberous  Begonias:  Mr.B.  Nicholls,  gardener  to  £arl  Forteecue, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  exhibited  the  large  specimen  Palms  and 
other  plants,  which  at  the  close  of  the  Show  were  sold  by  anction 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  of  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  J.  lawless,  Exeter, 
and  Mr.  E.  G.  Evered,  Otterhampton,  also  contributed  to  the  display. 


VARIETIES  OF  HELLEBORDS  NIGER. 

I  sxmo  with  this  note  foliage  of  four  distinct  kinds  of  Christmas 
Boses  (Helleborus  niger).  No.  1  I  had  from  the  late  Miss  Hope 
several  years  ago,  and  is  the  kind  she  named  Helleboras  niger 
anj^tifolius.  This  is  the  earliest-flowering  of  the  group,  llie 
variety  that  comes  nearest  to  it  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
foliage  is  that  marked  No.  3.  The  segments  of  the  leaf  are  narrower 
throughout  in  No.  1,  the  serratnre  of  the  leaflets  not  so  deep,  the 
venation  less  defined,  and  the  general  appearance  smoother  and 
slightlv  deeper  in  the  shade  of  green.  The  leafstalks  are  also 
much  longer.  Nos.  2  and  3  were  found  in  farmers'  and  cottagers' 
gardens  for  the  true  Christmas  Rose.  They  are,  however,  quite 
distinct ;  No.  2  flowering  before  the  other,  with  the  blooms  more 
open  and  less  cup-shaped,  while  the  back  of  the  petals  is  a  dirty 
pink,  No.  3  being  of  purest  white.  The  foliage  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts  in  No.  2,  though  tbe  general  appearance  of  the  two  are  alike, 
with  the  exception  of  the  larger  being  much  more  ^  wrinkly  "  in 
appearance.  No.  4  came  from  Miss  Hope,  named  **  H.  niger 
maximus."  It  is  the  latest  to  flower  of  all,  and  in  all  ways  die 
most  distinct  of  the  group.  The  foliage  is  larser,  leafstalks  stronger 
and  longer,  with  the  colour  of  the  foliage  darker,  the  appearance 
smoother,  and  the  serraturs  of  the  edges  very  much  smaller  than  in 
any  of  the  others.    Moreover,  several  of  the  leaflets  are  bifurcated. 

Our  plants  were  all  lifted,  divided,  and  planted  on  a  eonth  border 
last  year,  but  xb/sy  took  nokindly  to  the  change  aad  yielded  hardlj 
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any  flowers  in  the  past  winter.  Donbtless  ihe  work  had  been  under- 
taken too  late  in  spring.  However,  a  liberal  surfacing  of  manure 
has  effected  wonders  in  the  appearance  of  the  plan^,  which  are 
now  making  strong  foliage,  and  will  no  doubt  repay  us  with  an 
earlier  bloom  in  the  coming  winter.  We  cover  the  beds  with  frame- 
sashes.  Thej  are  also  better  for  protection  from  frost,  which  is 
apt  to  injure  the  petals,  rendering  the  flowers  worthless.  A  mulch- 
ing of  manure  at  the  present  time  will  prove  of  benefit  to  plants  by 
carrying  them  through  dry  weather  in  safety,  and  in  enabling  them 
to  throw  a  stronger  bloom. — B. 


THE  BELIANOB  ROTARY  VALVE. 

NOTWiTHSTANDiNa  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  and 
the  improvements  effected  in  valves  for  regulating  the  flow  of 
water  in  horticultural  heating  apparatuses  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  appliance  under  notice,  patented  by  the  Thames  Bank 
Iron  Company,  is  distinct  from  them  all.  It  is  introduced  with 
the  f(dlowing  description  and  modest  statement  of  claim  : — "  The 
Patent  Reliance  Rotary  Valve  is  exceedingly  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  very  carefully  fitted.  AH  the  moving  parts  are  of  the 
best  gun  metal,  and  will  not  set  fast  or  get  out  of  order.  The 
handle,  being  the  Indicator,  one  half  turn  either  way  opens  or 
closes  the  valve,  and  it  cannot  be  strained  or  injured  by  over- 
turning. 

'*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  that  this  patent  as  applied 


Thres-WBj  T  valve. 
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Tbree'Way  n  valve. 


Fig.  loe. 


to  H  and  T  pipes  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  the  ordinary 
complicated  three  valves  with  their  three  handles,  which  are  often 
turned  the  wrong  way  and  thus  put  out  of  order^  the  one  handle 
having  central  over  the  three  water  ways  of  the  valve." 

An  examination  of  this  appliance  will,  we  think,  afford  satis- 
factoxy  evidence  that  it  is  all  tbat  it  is  represented.  It  works 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  smoothness,  whilst  the  circulation  in 
the  dual  or  triple  water  ways  is  governed  by  one  handle  ;  and  it 
is  not  material  which  way  it  is  turned — the  position  of  the  handle 
as  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  pipes  or  the  reverse  indicating 
at  a  glance  whether  the  pipes  are  open  or  closed.  So  far  from 
thi<)  new  valve  being  complex  in  arrangement,  it  is  exceedingly 
simple ;  indeed,  if  simplicity  of  mechanism  is  an  index  of  effi- 
ciency, as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  and  also  of  durability,  the  valve 
in  question  will  quite  merit  the  honour  it  won  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Implement  Show,  at  South  Kensington,  of  a 
special  certificate  of  merit. 

We  have  not  seen  this  valve  in  actual  work,  but  are  authorita- 
tively informed  that  it  was  not  until  it  had  been  fully  tested  and 
found  satisfactory  that  its  manufacture  was  proceeded  with.  The 
character  of  the  firm,  however,  is  6uch  as  to  render  an  assurance 
of  that  kind  superfluous  ;  and  the  valve  is  submitted  to  the  public, 
not  as  an  elaborate  scientific  novelty,  but  as  an  article  of  practical 
nsefolness. 


AURICULAS  AT  NORWOOD  GREEN  AND  THE 

MANCHESTER  SHOW. 

Hivnro  a  great  admiration  for  the  Auriciila,  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a  situation  where  I  could  gratify  an  ambition, 
long  fostered,  of  forming  a  collection.  I  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  this,  having  in  one  year  become  the  happy  possessor  of  nearly 
a  hundred  plants,  including  many  of  the  best  varieties  in  commerce. 
A  desire  began  to  arise  to  see  the  Auricula  at  home  in  the  norUi 
of  England;  and  having  some  business  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
George  Rudd  of  Carnation  and  Picoiee  repute  I  vnrote  him,  and 
xeoeived  aa  iavitaiion  to  visit  Miss  Woodhead's  collection,  which 


I  at  once  accepted.  In  due  time  I  arrived  at  Undercliffe,  and  I 
was  soon  deep  in  Auricula  lore  wil^  Mr.  Rudd,  who  kindly  rehearsed 
his  successes  and  failures  as  an  Auricula  grower,  thereby  giving 
me  some  very  useful  hints.  In  raising  seedlings  Mr.  Rudd  has 
been  most  successful,  with  the  late  Mr.  Woodheiul.  He  does  not 
believe  in  saving  seed  at  random,  aU  being  carefully  and  scientifi- 
cally hybridised,  and  that,  too,  only  of  flowers  possessed  of  the 
very  highest  merit.  Bright  tubes  being  a  desideratum  at  Norwood 
Green,  any  variety  possessing  this  quality  is  eagerly  sought  for, 
the  result  being  that  most  of  the  Auriculas  raised  from  tMs  col- 
lection have  very  fine  bright  tubes. 

On  arriving  at  Norwood  Green,  the  residence  of  Miss  Woodhead 
— who,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  twelve  months  ago,  removed 
from  Shibden  Head  to  this  place,  and  where,  let  ns  trust,  the 
Auricula  will  do  as  well  as  it  did  at  Shibden  Head — I  was  very 
kindly  received ;  and  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  Mr.  Rudd 
led  the  way  into  house  No.  1,  which  containa  all  the  best  varieties. 
Arranged  along  each  side  of  a  neatly  constructed  span-roofed  house 
were  between  three  and  four  thousand  plants  all  in  full  bloom, 
some  perhaps  a  little  past  their  best.  All  the  plants  were  in 
vigorous  health,  notwithstanding  the  check  they  received  last 
summer  in  being  shifted  to  their  new  quarters,  and  thereby  delay- 
ing the  potting  season  beyond  the  usual  time.  In  this  collection 
all  the  foremost  varieties  are  well  represented ;  George  Lightbody, 
Alex.  Meiklejohn,  John  Waterston,  Acme,  Beauty,  Sxniling  Beauty, 
Colonel  Taylor,  Pizarro,  and  others  being  represented  by  nearly 
forty  plants  each.  One  or  two  varieties  of  recent  introduction 
which  I  speciiJly  noted  were  Acme  (Read),  a  grand  white  edge  of 
good  proportions,  very  smooth  and  flat  and  a  most  robust  grower. 
John  Simonite  (Walker),  another  splendid  white  edge,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  inferior  to  Acme.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  the  same 
substance  or  finish  as  that  fine  sort ;  still  it  is  a  most  desirable 
variety.  Surpassing  all  that  I  have  seen  either  at  Norwood  Green 
or  anywhere  else  was  the  grand  new  white  edge  raised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Woodhead — ^Mrs.  Dodwell.  It  is  the  most  perfect  flower  I 
ever  saw.  It  gained  first  honours  in  the  class  for  seedling  white 
edges,  also  a  fint  class  certificate  at  the  National  Auricula  Society's 
Show,  South  Kensington,  last  year.  Another  fine  white  edge 
which  was  not  open  while  I  was  there  was  Miss  Woodhead,  stated 
by  Mr.  Rudd  to  be  better  than  Mrs.  Dodwell,  but  I  feel  rather 
doubtful  if  such  were  possible.  Among  grey  edges  were  George 
Rudd,  a  finely  proportioned  fiower,  and  Charles  Turner,  a  flower  in 
every  way  deserving  the  name,  both  of  them  raised  by  Mr.  Wood- 
head.  Among  older  sorts  of  special  merit  Alex.  Meiklejohn  (Kay) 
stands  very  high,  but  its  tube  is  scarcely  smooth  enough,  otherwise 
it  would  be  hard  to  surpass.  Some  very  fine  examples  of  it  were 
in  flower  at  Norwood  Green.  Prince  of  Green  Edges  is  the  flnest 
colour  in  its  class,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  we  cannot  say  first- 
rate  all  round ;  but  when  we  come  to  &ie  tube  we  have  to  pause 
and  admit  that  the  weakness  in  this  most  essential  point  renders 
this  fine  flower  ineffective.  George  Lightbody  was  in  splendid 
condition,  the  flowers  being  large  and  flat.  Avery  effective  variety 
is  Maria  (Chapman),  a  grey  edge  with  a  very  bnght  violet  body 
colour,  which  contrasted  well  witii  its  dark-bodied  sisters  around. 

We  next  entered  a  house  which  is  like  the  first  one  save  in  the 
contents,  which  consists  mostly  of  seedlings,  one  side  of  the  house 
being  occupied  with  proved  seedlings,  the  other  side  containing 
seedBngs  blooming  for  the  first  time.  On  the  former  side  w^e 
some  real  gems.  A  few  select  flowers  were  named  during  my  visit, 
but  I  will  leave  it  for  Mr.  Rudd's  more  practised  pen  to  report 
upon  their  merits.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  they  were  all 
really  fine  acquisitions.  Some  very  good  blooms  were^  showing 
on  the  other  side,  but  time  will  be  required  to  prove  their  worth. 
Some  very  good  Alpines  are  grown,  but  for  fear  of  their  pollen 
getting  diffhsed  among  their  queenly  relatives  they  are  kept^  sepa- 
rate, and  when  I  saw  them  l3key  were  blooming  profusely  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  they  were  by  no  means  ineffective  arranged  among 
other  plants,  their  delicious  fragrance  giving  them  an  additional 
charm.  Such  are  a  few  notes  on  the  Norwood  Green  collection 
of  Auriculas,  my  visit  to  which  will  always  be  a  happy  memory. 

I  returned  to  Undercliffe,  there  to  wait  for  that  great  event  to 
the  northern  Auricula  grower,  the  Manchester  Show.  On  Tuesday 
morning  we  started  for  Manchester,  taking  up  Mr.  Pohlman  on 
the  way  with  his  valuable  collection  of  plants,  which  made  their 
mark  so  well  at  two  consecutive  shows,  Newcastle  being  the  other 
one.  The  scene  in  the  hall  where  the  Exhibition  was  held  was  a 
most  lively  one.  Arranged  along  one  side  of  the  hall  were  the 
exhibitors  busy  getting  their  plants  into  competition  form  and 
reckoning  up  their  chances  of  success.  My  notes  were  taken 
previous  to  the  Judges  awarding  the  prizes,  as  I  had  only  a  short 
time  to  spend  in  looking  over  the  successful  collections  before 
leaving  for  home.  The  £^play  to  me  was  extremely  imposing,  the 
best  of  nearly  two  dozen  collections  being  represented.    One  could 
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hardlj  help  being  stmok  wiih  the  many  fine  examples  staged  of 
snoh  fme  sorts  as  George  Idghtbody,  A.  Meiklejohn,  Acme,  John 
Simonite,  Lancashire  Hero,  ^o.  One  very  fine  plant  of  Alex. 
Meiklejohn  shown  in  the  first-prize  collection  for  pairs  was  very 
mnoh  admired,  and  bnt  for  the  tube,  I  snppose,  it  wonld  hare  stood 
weU  forward  for  the  premium.  This  hononr,  howeyer,  was  reserved 
for  that  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  the  redonbtable  George  Light- 
body,  and  a  grand  specimen  it  was,  shown  by  Mr.  Penson. 

In  Mr.  Ben  Simonite's  collection  were  some  yery  fine  seedlings, 
one  white  edge  especially,  which  "Ben"  emphatically  declares  to 
be  the  white  edge,  and  which  he  ran  a  narrow  escape  of  losing,  bat 
he  has  succeeded  after  eight  or  nine  years'  watcMng  in  bringing 
forward  a  rezy  small  example  of  it,  which,  howeyer,  speaks  well  for 
its  future  fame.  Gk>me  of  Mr.  Homer*s  grand  seedlings  were  to  be 
found  in  one  or  two  collections.  Sapphire,  a  gorgeously  attired 
self  of  the  brightest  possible  blue,  also  of  fine  shape  and  substance, 
was  just  such  as  to  cause  a  short-liyed  pang  of  enyy  to  shoot 
through  the  breast  of  the  fancier  who  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  the  possessor  of  a  plant  of  it.  Indeed  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  the  seedlings  shown,  but  long  years  must  elapse  before  any 
of  them  will  come  within  the  range  of  a  stinted  income.  Another 
fine  self  of  Mr.  Homer's  production  was  Ringdove.  Both  of  these 
yarietiea  were  shown  in  very  good  condition  by  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Halifax.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  was  to  be  seen 
the  new  seedling  self  Adonis,  which  gained  first  honours  in  the 
class  for  seedling  self s  at  the  National  Auricula  Society's  Show, 
South  Kensington ;  a  very  neat  smooth  flower,  but  in  my  opinion 
rather  smalL 

The  Alpines  were  a  great  feature  at  this  Show,  Mr.  Pohlman*8 
eoUection  being  quite  first-rate.  This  gentleman  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  success  in  raising  such  a  fine  batch  of  shaded 
flowers.  Although  there  is  a  decided  partiality  at  this  Show  for 
shaded  Alpines,  yet  I  am  glad  that  there  are  classes  for  unshaded 
flowers  also,  these  dark  colours  and  bright  golden  centres  forming 
a  most  lovely  contrast.  A  few  of  the  most  notable  Alpines  were 
Mercury,  Spangle,  Col.  Scott,  Thomas  Moore,  Mrs.  Thomson, 
John  Bill,  and  Sidney,  all  of  them  raised  by  Charles  Turner  of 
Slough.  Two  of  Mr.  Douglas's  varieties  were  extremely  fine^ 
namely,  Florence  and  Prince. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  with  the  Polyanthuses.  Such  old  sorts 
as  George  lY.,  Lancer,  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  and  Lord  Lincoln 
were  very  fine,  but  the  newer  varieties  to  my  taste  were  very  much 
inferior ;  and  as  for  the  Fancy  Polyanthus,  I  fail  to  underdtand 
why  a  class  should  have  been  provided  for  it  at  alL  I  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  become  popular,  or  the  present  taste  for  refine- 
ment in  florists'  flowers  will  very  much  deteriorate ;  and  for  effect 
in  the  flower  border  some  of  the  dark  self  varieties  are  far  in 
advance  of  it.  The  seedlings  of  Primula  cortusoides  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Geggie  were  beautiful,  some  of  them  showing  a  decided  advance 
in  the  older  forms.  My  time  now  draws  to  a  close,  so  after  taking 
one  last  longing  look  at  my  pets  I  took  train  for  auld  Scotland 
again,  having  greatly  enjoyed  my  short  visit.— Wm.  Mawbhat.t.. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 


Iir  redemption  of  my  promise  in  last  week's  Journal  I  give  the 
results  of  obeervations  I  have  made  in  many  Bose  gardens  within 
the  past  fortnight,  notably  amongst  the  best  known  ones  in 
Beigate  and  Canterbury — places  which  have  made  themselves  of 
note  in  the  Bose  world.  The  letters  also  which  I  have  received 
from  many  valued  correspondents  have  been  taken  into  account, 
comprising  as  they  do  memoranda  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
10  tbat^  with  the  Bose  season  well  in  view  and  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  first  Bose  show  of  the  season,  we  may  feel  justified, 
I  think,  in  forming  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  our  prospects ; 
and  I  shall  not  be  found,  I  hope,  a  false  prophet  when  1  say  that 
we  may,  unless  some  most  unforeseen  calamity  comes  upon  us, 
calculate  on  the  very  best  Bose  season  we  have  had  for  some 
years,  although  how  much  depends  on  the  weather  of  the  next 
three  months  evexy  Bose-grower  knows.  E  ven  now  (June  4th)  the 
late  lovely  weather  has  been  sncoeeded  by  a  cold  north-easterly 
gale,  in  which  Boses  cannot  make  much  way ;  bnt  knowing  how 
rapidly  they  come  on  when  the  proper  season  arrives  I  hope  that, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  at  present  somewhat  late,  they  will 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

At  Beigate  I  had  a  leisurely  stroll  through  the  four  most  famous 
Bose  gardens  of  the  neighbourhood— Mr.  George  Baker's,  Mr. 
Waterlow's,  Mr.  Haywood's,  and  Mr.  Wollaston's.  All  exhibitors 
know  what  formidable  competitors  tbese  are.  The  gardens  all 
differ  one  from  the  other,  but  in  all  there  was  one  common  feature 
— the  Bose  is  most  carefully  nurtured  and  its  wants  most  dili- 
gently considered. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Boses  at  Mr.  Baker's  at  HoUnfels  (an 


honoured  Vice-President  of  our  National  Bose  Society)  in  better, 
cay,  in  as  good  a  condition  as  at  present  Their  boundaries  have 
been  enlarged,  more  Boses  planted,  and  still  I  believe  there  are 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  Mr.  Baker  prunes  early  and  prunes  bard. 
His  chief  enemy  hitherto  has  been  the  late  frosts  in  May,  and  as 
we  have  escaped  these  his  plants  are  of  unusual  vigour.  The 
Teas  especially  are  very  fine,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  some  fine 
stands  from  this  garden.  The  beds  were  all  heavily  mulched,  and 
the  fine  rich  colour  of  the  young  shoots  was  most  cheering,  giving 
evidence  of  the  health  of  the  plants.  Here  the  seedling  Briar 
and  the  Manetti  are  both  largely  used,  and  many  very  fine  plants 
on  their  own  roots  bore  witness  to  the  success  which  attends  this 
method  of  growing  by  those  who  have  patience  to  wait  for  it. 
Extensive  as  Mr.  Baker's  collection  is,  it  is  not  so  extensive  as 
Mr.  Waterlow's,  whose  able  and  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Brown, 
has  for  so  many  years  occupied  a  foremost  place  amongst  exhi- 
bitors. The  Boses  here,  being  situated  on  a  warm  slope  with 
light  soil,  are  more  forward  than  at  Holmfels,  and  the  Busselliana 
stock  is  here  very  largely  used.  I  have  written  of  this  before, 
and  in  Mr.  Brown's  bands  it  seems  most  admirably  adapted  for 
the  soil  and  situation.  Plants  on  it  seem  to  be  early  and  are 
vigorous ;  bnt  I  think  the  most  remarkable  plants  here  are  those 
on  their  own  roots.  These  are  now  some  four  or  five  years  old 
and  for  vigour  of  growth  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  there 
need  never  be  the  fear  of  suckers  or  underground  shoots.  Mr. 
Brown  finds  no  difilculty  in  starting  some  sorts  which  are  said  to 
be  difficult,  such  as  Baroness  Bothschild  :  the  plants  of  this  variety 
were  quite  as  fine  as  Uxose  of  any  other.  A  good  quantity  of 
maiden  plants  was  evidencing  signs  of  coming  beauties.  Mr. 
Brown  pruned  all  his  Boses  about  February  17tb,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  injured  by  the  sereie  weather  of 
March. 

Mr.  Bidout,  the  able  gardener  at  Woodhatch,  the  charming 
residence  of  the  respected  Treasurer  of  the  National  Bose  Society 
(Mr.  Haywood),  has  his  Boses  in  two  different  positions.  The 
cutbacks  are  mostly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ground,  near  the 
house  ;  the  maidens  in  the  kitchen  garden,  near  the  farm.  And 
here,  again,  I  saw  the  signs  of  advance.  A  far  larger  number 
of  maiden  plants  were  grown,  and  all  the  best  varieties  were  of 
course  represented,  making  it  quite  clear  that  it  will  not  be  a 
military  promenade  for  those  who  may  enter  into  the  contest 
with  him.  Here,  too^  the  seedling  Briar  is  very  largely  used — 
indeed^  everywhere  it  seems  to  he  winning  ftivonr ;  which,  how- 
ever, in  this,  as  in  many  gardens,  it  shares  with  the  Briar  cutting, 
of  which  Mr.  Cant  is  the  warm  advocate.  Mr.  Wollaslon*8  garden 
at  The  Devons  has  for  years  contributed  many  a  winning  stand  to 
the  exhibitions.  His  Boses  are  principally  on  cutbacks,  and 
looked  in  excellent  condition ;  while  his  Teas  in  the  sheltered 
border  in  which  he  has  them  placed  were  forward  and  in  good 
vigour.  In  all  these  Beigate  gardens  I  was  particularly  strudk 
with  the  cleanliness  of  ue  plants.  Aphides  were  invisible,  and 
the  maggot  not  nearly  so  troublesome  as  in  past  years.  Tbese 
are  two  elements  of  success  which  augur  wul  for  the  coming 
•eason. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Mount, 
of  taking  an  afternoon's  stroll  through  some  of  the  Boee  gardens 
at  Canterbury— his  own,  Mr.  Peckham's  of  Hall  Place,  Harble- 
down,  and  Mr.  (George  Mount,  the  "  harmonious  bladcsmith  "  (for 
is  he  not  organist  of  his  church?)  who  won  such  honours  last  year 
with  his  small  collection  of  Boses  ;  and  in  these,  too,  progress  has 
been  made.  Mr.  W.  Mount's  garden,  of  which  I  wrote  some  years 
ago  in  the  Journal,  is  most  charmingly  situated  by  the  banks  of 
the  Stour ;  but  its  situation  exposes  it  to  manr  enemies.  It  is 
very  accessible  to  frosts  and  to  whirlwinds,  wnich  come  down 
from  the  high  buildings  near,  consequently  his  Boses  do  not 
look  so  vigorous  as  they  might.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
have  been  too  long  in  the  same  place,  and  that  the  ground  is  too 
full  of  manure.  Wero  it  mine  I  think  1  should  take  out  the  soil 
and  fill  the  beds  simply  with  good  turf^  loam  without  an  atom  of 
manure,  leaving  that  for  the  mulchings  which  I  should  give  them 
in  the  spring  after  they  had  started  for  growth ;  and  from  my 
own  experience  I  should  say,  Lay  them  in  until  the  spring,  and 
then  plant  He  had  a  couple  of  hundred  Boses  last  autumn,  and 
of  these,  which  were  planted  then,  he  has  lost  about  forty.  I  had 
a  hundred  from  the  same  place,  which  I  planted  in  March,  and  of 
these  I  only  lost  four. 

Mr.  Peckham's  beautiful  place  at  Hall  PUice,  Harbledown, 
looked  lovely  in  the  delightful  afternoon  sun.  The  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  were  in  great  beauty,  the  spring  bedding  was  still 
fresh  and  bright,  while  the  glorious  foliage  of  the  trees  was  a 
picture  in  itself.  The  Boses  here,  too,  which  were  many  of  them 
on  low  standards,  were  looking  well,  and,  with  the  care  bestowed 
on  them  by  a  good  gardener,  who  has,  however,  a  gieat  deal  of 
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other  matters  to  look  after,  wlU,  I  Bhonld  think,  make  a  mark  this 
year.  From  ibis  to  the  small  and  noted  garden  of  the  **  Harble- 
down  Giant,'*  as  my  friend  Mr.  Biron  calls  him  (^be  is  a  little  man), 
is  bat  a  step,  and  here  too,  again,  progress  is  the  order  of  the  day 
—progress  as  far  as  nombers  are  concerned  ;  bnt  whether  he  will 
make  mach  advance  npon  his  wonderful  success  of  last  year  is 
doubtful.  A  general  is  not  always  victorious ;  and  it  is  not  given 
to  every  general  like  England's  **  only  '*  to  have  to  fight  against 
half-civilised  or  savage  races,  and  so  to  win  easily  his  laureln. 
Mr.  Mount  had  formidable  competition  last  year,  and  so  no  doubt 
he  will  this  season,  who  will  feel  put  upon  their  metUe  to  see  if 
they  cannot  beat  him.  They  will  have  something  to  do,  for  his 
Boses  look  in  first-rate  condition.  He  has  a  fine  soil,  a  sheltered 
situation ;  is  the  pupil  of  a  good  master,  Mr.  Biron  ;  is  an 
enthoslast ;  and  being  at  home  is  always  popping  in  and  out 
amongst  his  plants  ;  indeed,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  some  of  these  days  that  he  had  given  up  the  anvil  for  the 
budding  knife,  and  taken  his  place  amongst  the  honourable 
fraternity  of  growers  for  sale. 

Thus,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  we  may  hope  for  a  favour- 
able season  of  exhibitions,  but  who  can4ell?  The  gale  of  the 
last  two  days  has  injured  the  foliage,  and  they  have  not  that 
d^icately  fresh  look  that  they  had,  while  the  experience  of  former 
years  has  taught  us  how  unforeseen  circumstances  often  disappoint 
our  hopes.  One  thing,  as  I  have  said  already,  I  think  we  may 
say  that  they  are  late,  and  that  it  will  reqnire  fine  and  warm 
weather  to  bring  them  on  for  the  earlier  shows. 

I  am  sure  that  all  true  lovers  of  the  Bose  will  regret  to  hear 
that  the  veteran  rosarian  Mr.  John  Holliogworth  of  Maidstone 
is  seriously  ill,  and  will  hope  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  once  more 
enjoy  that  which  to  him  is  a  great  treat,  the  Bose  season. — 
D.,  Deal. 

CALCEOLARIAS  AT  FARNHAM  ROYAL. 

Mb.  Jakes  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  growers 
of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  The  Redlees,  Isleworth,  having  been 
long  connected  with  his  name.  Probably  many  of  his  friends 
may  not  know  that  he  retired  in  tne  autumn  of  last  year  to  a 
comfortable  and  secluded  home  at  Famham  Boyal,  about  five 
miles  from  Slough,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  far-famed  Bumham 
Beeches.  Here  he  has  erected  three  substantial  low  span  houses, 
each  upwards  of  80  feet  in  length,  besides  a  lean-to  from  80  to 
40  feet  long,  all  of  which  for  some  months  past  have  been  filled 
principally  with  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias.  The  former  are 
now  considerably  past  their  best.  That  the  quality  has  been 
good  the  many  certificates  obtained  from  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  during  the  season  is  ample  proof. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  few  days  since,  two  of  the  SO-feet-long 
span  houses  were  each  half  filled  with  probably  the  finest  batch 
of  Calceolarias  that  have  ever  been  produced,  the  banks  of  glowing 
colours  being  a  grand  sight.  The  remarkable  evenness  of  the 
whole  was  most  noticeable — a  compact  habit  of  growth  with 
immense  heads  of  bloom,  carried  without  the  support  of  stakes, 
many  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  all  growing  in  6  and 
7-inch  pots.  Several  individual  fiowers  measured  just  7  inches 
in  circumference,  the  colours  throughout  being  rich  in  the 
extreme — rich  dark  maroon,  bright  crimson,  fiery  red,  rosy- 
crimson,  magenta,  buff  and  orange  buff,  bright  yellow,,  pale 
yellow,  sulphur,  some  approaching  pure  white,  and  various  others. 
The  dark  self-coloured  fiowers  are  very  rich  and  abundant,  which 
with  the  spotted  forms  of  all  colours  innumerable  make  a  show 
such  as  is  seldom  seen. 

One  point  worthy  of  mention  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  whole 
collection,  the  aphis,  usually  so  troublesome,  having  been  kept 
thoroughly  under  before  the  advancement  of  the  flowers. — C.  H. 


•  8ELB0RNE,  STREATHAM, 

At  the  leading  metropolitan  exhibitions  within  the  past  two  or 
three  seasons  the  plants  from  the  above  garden,  the  residence  of 
J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  and  shown  h^  the  energetic  gardener,  Mr. 
Salter,  have  obtained  such  prominent  positions  and  so  many 
honours  that  a  short  notice  of  the  collection  will  be  suitably 
given.  The  present  time  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  record,  as 
Mr.  Salter's  success  during  the  past  month  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Boyal  Botanic  and  Boyal  Horticultural  Societies'  Shows  was  even 
more  than  usually  satisfactory,  the  Orchids  exhibited  at  each 
being  highly  praiseworthy.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  group  at  *'  the  Palace,"  which  presented  such  a  tasteful  com- 
l»nation  of  rich,  bright^  and  soft  colours,  healthy  well-flowered 
plants,  and  fresh  green  Ferns  that  it  was  greatly  admired  by  all, 
and,  indeed,  formed  one  of  the  moat  notable  features  of  the  Show. 


It  is  well  known  that  at  Selbome  Orchids  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  collection,  and  to  them,  therefore,  chief  attention  will  be 
given,  though  Mr.  Salter  has  by  no  means  confined  his  efforts  to 
those  plants,  as  the  fine  strain  of  Calceolarias,  the  healthy  fruitful 
Vines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  with  the  miscellaneous  collections 
of  Chrysanthemums,  bedding,' stove,  and  greenhouse  plants,  bear 
witness. 

THE  HOUSES. 

There  is  always  more  credit  dae  to  the  man  who  produces 
good  results  under  unfavourable  circumstances  than  to  him  who 
has  eveiy  appliance  expressly  fitted  to  assist  him,  and  an  instance 
of  this  is  afforded  at  Selbome.  Of  the  half-dozen  houses  devoted 
to  Orchids  only  two  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
construction  and  heating.  The  otheis  are  mostly  too  lofty,  and 
were  never  intended  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Yet  the  plants  throughout  are  as  vigorous  and  clean  as  coi^d  be 
desired,  and  they  flower  abundantly,  proving  how  much  can  be 
done  by  care  to  overcome  disadvantages  that  cannot  be  entirely 
removed.  The  Odontoglossum  house  and  the  Cattleya  house, 
however,  are  exactly  what  are  wanted,  the  last-named  being  a  new 
and  especially  well-built  structure.  It  is  a  lean-to  facing  nearly 
direct  east,  36  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  and  about  the  same  in 
height  at  the  back.  There  are  stages  back  and  front,  and  beneath 
these  are  the  pipes  (4-inch),  three  rows  in  front  and  two  behind. 
The  shelves  are  of  slate  covered  with  a  layer  of  small  pebbles, 
which  are  also  employed  in  the  other  houses,  as  they  are  found 
the  best  materiid  to  retain  moisture,  and  yet  not  serve  as  a  har- 
bour for  insects.  The  plants  are  mostly  elevated  on  inverted 
pots,  so  that  they  are  brought  within  a  short  distance  of  the  glass, 
this  being  well  exposed  to  light;  and  the  result  is  strong  and 
finely  matured  growths,  which  are  now  showing  either  fiowers  or 
shteths  by  scores,  promising  a  grand  display  a  little  later  in  the 
season. 

The  Odontoglossum  house  is  also  a  lean-to  30  feet  by  10  wide, 
shelves  back  and  front.  Provision  is  made  so  that  in  the  winter  a 
minimum  temperature  of  50°  can  be  provided ;  as  Mr.  Salter  con- 
siders that  though  many  cool-house  Orchids  will  endure  a  much 
lower  temperature,  yet  they  suffer  more  or  less  and  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  when  the  degree  named  above  is  made  the  mini- 
mum«.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  have  grown  such  Orchids  in  houses 
where  the  temperature  has  been  allowed  to  fall  as  low  as  40*, 
frost  only  being  excluded,  and  yet  the  plants  were  both  strong 
and  fiowered  well ;  indeed,  in  one  establishment  I  once  saw  a 
frameful  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandne  which  had  been  exposed 
for  a  whole  night  to  severe  frost,  the  lights  and  coverings  having 
been  blown  off,  and  yet  comparatively  few  died— certainly  not 
more  than  10  per  cent — ^ana  the  others  flowered  as  freely  as 
usuid.  In  this  case,  however,  the  plants  had  been  hardened  to  a 
great  extent  for  many  months,  and  were  thus  better  fitted  to  pass 
the  ordeal.  As  regards  the  Selbome  plants  no  alteration  of  treat- 
ment could  produce  better  results,  and,  to  adapt  the  homely 
proverb,  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 

Of  the  other  stractures  little  need  be  said,  except  to  mention  a 
porch  or  entrance,  in  which  is  a  small  rockery  with  flowering 

Elants  and  Ferns,  which  serves  as  an  introduction*  to  the  other 
ouses,  and  is  useful,  especially  in  cold  weather,  as,  the  outer 
doors  being  closed  before  the  inner  ones  are  opened,  the  sudden 
admission  of  draughts  of  cold  air  is  prevented — a  most  important 
point.  Such  poiches  are  indeed  being  generally  adopted  wherever 
Urge  and  choice  collections  of  Orchids  are  grown,  and  the  addition 
so  made  to  the  Orchid  houses  at  Kew  some  time  ago  was  a  most 
decided  improvement,  as,  owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  persons 
frequently  passing  through,  serious  injury  resulted  to  the  plants 
from  exposure  to  the  keen  air  so  admitted. 

THE  0BCHID6. 

It  would  be  difiicult  and  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the 
Orchids  of  merit  in  this  collection,  but  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able for  beauty  or  rarity  may  be  appropriately  noticed.  First  on 
the  list  is — 

Dendrobvum  noMle  rar.  nobilivs,  of  which  Mr.  H.  James  gave 
such  an  interesting  description  recently  in  this  Journal,  page  878. 
The  largest  plant  has  six  pseudo-bulbs,  and  as  much  as  fifty 
guineas  has  been  offered  for  it  and  refused  ;  indeed,  an  experienced 
Orchid  grower  recently  stated  that  every  growth  made  by  plants 
of  this  variety  is  worth  ten  guineas.  Some  of  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  have  been  separated  from  the  parent  plant  and  tied  to 
blocks  wiUi  damp  sphagnum  moss,  and  at  nearly  every  node 
young  growths  are  starting,  which  will  ultimately  make  plants  if 
all  goes  well  with  them.  Mr.  Salter  has  tried  to  effect  a  cross 
between  D.  nobilius  and  D.  Ainsworthi,  making  the  former  the 
seed-bearing  parent.  A  pod  is  swelling,  just  showing  that  fertili- 
sation has  been  accomplished,  but  what  the  xesolt  will  be  cannot 
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of  oonne  be  jet  determiDed,  and  some  yean  mtut  elapse  before 
the  seedlings  that  may  be  prodnced  will  flower.  If,  however,  a 
satisfactory  cross  has  been  lially  effected  between  the  two  plants 
named  the  progeny  may  be  confidently  expected  to  yield  some- 
thing of  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  character. 

Many  of  the  best  Dendrobes  are  grown,  D.  Wardiannm  being 
in  large  numbers,  between  thirty  and  forty  plants  being  in  fine 
condition.  The  rich  golden  D.  suarissimum  is  also  represented 
by  scTeral  good  plants ;  one  showing  six  spikes  will  be  very  hand- 
some in  a  short  time.  Fine  Tsrieties  of  D.  primnlinum,  D.  Deyoni- 
anum,  and  D.  Falconeri  are  all  attractive  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
The  handsome  D.  albo-sanguineum  must  not  be  omitted,  its  fine 
buff  or  creamy  flowers,  which  are  relieved  by  the  heavy  blotch  of 
rich  crimson  purple  on  the  lip,  are  amongst  the  most  showy  of 
the  genus.  At  Selbome  this  puint  is  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
as  it  enjoys  a  high  temperature  with  abundance  of  moisture ;  and 
when  so  treated  it  flowers  well  either  in  baskets  or  on  blocks,  and 
its  blooms  last  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 

OypripediufM  are  numerous,  many  specimens  of  considerable 
size  being  grown,  and  including  most  of  the  finest  species, 
varieties,  and  hybrids  in  cultivation.  Mont  of  Messrs.  Yeitch's 
hybrids  are  represented  by  good  plants.  The  beautiful,  distinct, 
and  floriferous  C.  albo-purpureum  (see  page  473)  is  especially 
well  grown,  and  well  merits  the  high  encomiums  it  has  received. 
C.  Stonei,  with  eight  spikes  of  a  good  variety,  is  notable,  as  also 
is  G.  Druryi,  a  rather  rare  form,  with  yellowish  flowers  barred 
with  brown.  The  snowy-white  C.  niveum  is  flowering  well,  with 
many  others. 

Cattleyas. — The  grand  condition  of  these  plants  has  already 
been  referred  to,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  note  that  some  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  0.  Mossis,  0.  Mendeli,  C.  gigas  are  included, 
the  two  former  being  particularly  numerous  and  varied  in  colour 
and  markings,  the  sepals  and  petals  white  blush  or  rosy- tinted, 
the  lip  of  all  shades,  from  the  richest  dark  crimson  to  delicate 
blush,  the  throat  streaked  with  gold.  The  handsome  C.  Wameri 
has  three  fioe  spikes,  with  a  total  of  thirteen  flowers  ;  the  variety, 
too,  is  very  good,  the  lip  large,  richly  coloured,  and  beautifully 
fringed.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cattleyas  when  in  good 
form,  and  deservedly  bears  the  name  of  an  ardent  Orchid  lover. 

Of  the  other  tropical  species  Vandas  are  in  strong  force,  the 
rare  V.  DenniRoniana  being  in  fine  condition.  One  gooA.  plant  of 
v.  suavis  has  three  large  spikes,  V.  coerulea  being  represented  by 
some  of  the  best  varieties,  though  not  in  flower  at  the  present 
time.  The  neat  white  Phalssnopsis  tetraspis ;  the  well-known 
favourites  Aerides  Fieldingi,  A.  Schroederi,  the  white  Burlingtonia 
yenusta,  and  Saccolabium  ampuUaceam  are  all  fiowering  freely. 
Epidendrum  Parkinsonianum  (paleatnm)  with  its  large  fioweis, 
the  curious  three-lobed  white  prominent  lip,  is  bearing  several 
blooms  on  a  block,  Oaelogyne  Massangeana  with  a  spike  of 
twenty-three  fiowers,  Aerides  japonica,  Oncidium  Harrisianum, 
Odontoglossum  yexillarium,  Oncidium  citrosmum,  and  Trichopilia 
crispa,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  fine  plants  in  the  collection. 

Utrieulariiu. — ^These  are  exceedingly  well  grown  at  Selbome, 
and  several  handsome  plants  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
hou%8  are  very  remarkable.  One  pair  in  particular,  in  baskets 
7  inches  square,  have  thirty  to  forty  racemes,  or  considerably  over 
100  fiowers  each.  Some  smaller  specimens  of  tw  elve  to  twenty 
racemes  each.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant  when  well  grown,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  have  in  good  condition  with  a  little 
care.  The  temperature  of  any  tropical  Orchid  house  suits  it,  and 
suspended  from  the  rafters  they  have  a  most  pleasing  effect,  the 
Urge  white  flowers  being  relieve i  by  a  blotch  of  orange  on  the 
lower  lip  of  the  corolla.  U.  Eniresii  is  similarly  well  grjwn, 
though  the  plants  are  smaller  at  present. 

C00L-H0U3E  ORCHIDS. 

Amongst  these  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  is  veiy  well  and 
largely  grown,  the  varieties  being  numerous,  tiie  flowers  large 
and  beautifully  formed.    Masdevallias  are  similarly  numerous, 
M.  ignea,  M.  Linden!,  and  M.  Harryaua  being  represented  by 
finely  coloured  varieties.    The  great  cnrioeity  amongst  the  species 
of  this  genus  is  M.  Chimssra,  which  has  several  of  its  strangely 
coloured  and  peculiarly  marked  flowers,  the  tails  of  the  sepals 
being  9  inches  Jong.    M.  Shuttle  worth!  also,  though  of  quite  a 
different  type  to^the  above,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
ol  the  smaU-fiowered  species,  its  purple-dotted  flowers  being  pro- 
du^  so  freely.    Scores  of  others  could  be  enumerated,  but  the 
above  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  extent  and  chsdnacter  of  the 
collection. 

It  is  agreeable  to  place  on  record  that,  though  this  might  be 
termed  a  garden  devoted  to  a  speciality,  every  other  department 
is  well  done  both  inside  and  out,  and  is  alike  creditable  to 
Mr,  Salter's  energy  and  care. 


It  should  be  added  that  Orchids  are  not  the  only  attraction  at 
Selbome,  for  Chrysanthemums  are  well  grown,  and  at  Tooting 
and  Brixton  last  year  they  were  much  admired.  The  white  James 
Salter,  named  Lady  Selbome,  which  has  already  been  distributed 
and  favourably  received,  originated  as  a  sport  in  these  Qaidens  a 
few  years  since,  and  has  been  honoured  with  several  certificates. 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  are  successfully  grown,  and  of  the  last- 
named  Mr.  Salter  has  a  much-prized  selection  which  he  calls 
Selbome  Rival,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  even  shape,  modemte 
sice,  and  extreme  prolificness. — ^L.  Castlb. 


DEAD  BRANCHES  DETRIMENTAL. 

I  HAyi  been  ssked  whether  the  statement  lately  going  the  rounds 
of  tbe  American  papers  Uiat  *'  a  dead  branch  on  a  tree  makes  almost 
as  great  a  strain  on  the  main  plant  for  moisture  as  does  a  living 
one  "  is  accurate  or  not.  The  statement  is  coupled  with  another 
referring  to  its  practical  application  in  tree  culture,  the  conclnsion 
being  wat  everr  dead. branch  "should  be  at  once  cut  away.*' 
Briefly  it  might  be  answered  that  the  first  statement  is  true  in  the 
main,  and  t&t,  without  any  doubt  at  all,  the  conclusion  is  a  wise 
one,  and  ought  to  be  followed  in  practice.  To  explain  this  matter 
will  take  considerably  more  space,  and  in  order  to  understand  it 
we  must  go  to  veffetable  physiology  and  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  plants.  It  vas  long  supposed  to  be 
a  physiological  process,  and  was  considered  to  be  entirely  different 
from  ordinary  physical  evaporation.  As  long  as  this  view  was  held 
the  process  was  called  transpiration,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
physical  process.  The  breathing  pores,  the  stomata,  which  occur 
in  the  epidermis  of  all  leaves  in  great  numbers,  were  supposed  to 
be  organs  of  transpiration,  which  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  leaf. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  our  knowledge  of  these  matters 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  we  now  know  that  the  escape  of 
water  from  the  leaf  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  the  evaporation 
of  water  from  any  other  moist  surface.  A  leaf  is  a  mass  of  cells, 
every  one  of  which  is  gorged  with  watery  matter,  which  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tends  to  escape.  The  epidermis, 
composed  of  dryish  impervious  cells,  which  entirely  surrounds  the 
watery  cells  of  the  leaf,  would  prevent  almost  completely  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  latter  were  it  not  for  the  breathmg 
pores  before  mentioned.  These  pores  are  for  permitting  the  free 
ingress  and  egress  of  gases,  particularly  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
probably,  also,  ammonia.  Now,  when  the  pores  are  open  for  their 
legitimate  purpose  it  happens  that  more  or  less  water  escapes  if  the 
air  is  dry.  If  the  air  happens  to  be  very  moist  the  loss  of  water 
through  the  breathing  pores  is  very  little,  or  even  none  at  all. 

We  may  put  it  in  this  way :  The  leaf  loses  water  simply  becauae 
it  is  a  watery  s'ructure;  its  epidermis  is  designed  to  prevent  thia 
loss,  and  the  breathing  pores  with  their  power  of  opening  and 
closing  are  for  tiie  same  purpose.  A  leaf  instead  of  being  an  organ 
of  evaporation  is  actuaUv  a  structure  in  which  evaporation  is  quite 
successfully  checked.  Careful  experiments  made  under  my  super- 
yision  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in  1880  by  Miss  Ida 
Tvritchell,  a  graduate  student,  demonstrated  that  th*e  eyaporation 
from  a  moist  niece  of  dead  wood  was  exactly  like  that  fiom  a  living 
leaf.  Now,  when  a  dead  branch  is  large  enough  to  keep  continually 
moist  in  the  interior  it  will  in  dry  air  constantly  lose  water  by 
eyaporation  from  its  surface.  This  water  so  lost  is  taken  from  the 
tree,  and  must  have  been  supplied  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
living  portions.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Uvin^ 
branch  is  well  protected  against  loss  of  water  through  evaporation 
by  the  epidermis  which  covers  all  its  surface  when  young,  or  the 
impervious  corky  bark  which  is  always  found  on  it  when  older. 
When  a  branch  dies  these  protecting  devices  soon  fidl  into  decay, 
and  the  water,  io  carefully  guarded  by  the  living  parts  of  tbe  plant, 
is  wasted  by  eyaporation.->PBon8SOB  C.  £.  Bbssbt  (in  the  Jfcw 
York  Trilune), 

TULIP  SHOW  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Thi  annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Tulip  Social^  was  held 
on  Saturday  last  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old   TraSord.    Tbe 
weather  was  gloriously  fine,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  tbe 
general  public.    The  exhibitors,  some  Uurty  in  number,  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Show  generally  was  a  much  bettor 
one  than  any  of  its  predecessors.    The  fiowers  were  stronger  and  in 
finer  condition  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  them  for  years,  and 
the  character  of  the  refined  blooms  was  far  in  advance  of  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  were  more  nearly  perfect  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  time  past    The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  awarder— Five  stands  of  twelve   dissimilar  Tulips,   two 
feathered  and  two  flamed  in  each  dasa-^Fiist,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer, 
Kirkby  Malasard,  near  Bipon ;  seoond,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  Btockpori ; 


third,  Ur.  S.  BsTlow,  CaatletoD.  Eight  >Uiul>  of  lix  diMimiUr 
Tnlips,  one  feUhered  and  one  flamed  in  each  oImi.— First,  Mr.  B. 
WooUs;,  Stockport ;  secoud,  Ur.  S,  Barlow-  third,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen. 
Four  itands  of  Bii  disaliDilar  Tolipa,  ong  feathered  and  one  flamed  in 
each  clai>».— First,  Mf.  B.  H.  Schofleld,  Lower  Wortley,  near  Leeds  j 
aecoDd,  Mr.  H.  UoniieleT,  Btockport ;  third,  Mr.  Tbamui  Baker,  Pen- 
uington.  Bix  atanda  of  threa  leathered  Tulipa,  one  ia  each  cla«. — 
First,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  ;  lecond,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen ;  thicii,  Hr.  S.  Schofleld. 
Six  stands  of  three  flamed  Tnlipe,  one  in  each  claas.— First,  Mr.  D. 
WooIIbt  j  aecond.  Rev,  F.  D.  Homer  j  third,  Mr.  R.  Sharpley,  Wake. 
field.  Three  stands  of  two  TcIIpB,  one  featherGd  and  one  flamed,  of 
any  class. — First,  Hr.  B.  Woolfenden,  Royton.  Bix  stands  of  two 
Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed,  of  any  class.— Fiiflt,  Mr,  H. 
Hooaelej  ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Bharpley  ;  third,  Mr.  8.  Barlow.  Single 
bloom,  feathered  biurres.— First,  Mr.  W.  Whittoker,  Baltord  :  seoond, 
Hr.  J.  Knowles,  Btalybridge  \  third,  Mr.  3.  Morris,  Bedford  Leigh. 
Single  blooms,  feathered  Rosea.-— Fire t,  Mr.  H,  Travij.  Royton ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Morris  ;  third  Hr.  J.  Ecowles.  Single  blooms,  feathered  byhlce- 
mens.— First,  Mr.  D,  WooUey  ;  second,  Mr.  William  Kitchen  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Whituker,  Single  blooma,  Bamed  biiarree.— First,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Whittaker.  Single  blooms, 
flamed  rosea.— First,  Mr.  8.  Bailow  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Sharpley ;  third, 
Mr.  D.  Woolley.  Single  blooms.  Hsmed  bjbltemens.— First,  Ur.  H. 
Honselcy  ;  second,  Hr.  R.  Bbarpley ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Honeeley.  The 
beat  feathered  Tulip  and  the  beet  flamed  Tulip  in  the  Exhibition.— 
BST.  F.  D.  Homer.  Breeders.— Six  staoda  of  six  dissimilar  Tnlipe, 
two  of  each  class.- First,  Ret.  F.  D.  Homer :  second,  Mr.  B,  Barlow ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Six  stands  of  three  Tulips,  one  of  each  olasa.— 
First.  Mr.  W.  Kitchen ;  tecond,  Rer.  F.  D.  Homer ;  third.  Mr.  J. 
Wood.  Single  blooms,  bybltemen  breeders.- First,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  ; 
second.  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Barlow.  Siaele  blooms, 
roee  breeders. — First  and  second,  Mr,  S,  Barlow ;  third.  Her.  F.  D. 
Homer,  Single  blooms,  biiarre  breed  era.— Firat,  Mr.  8.  Barlow; 
second,  Mr.  Mattlen,  Pemberton ;  third,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer.  The 
beet  breeder  Tulip  of  any  clasa  in  the  whole  Exhibition.— Mr.  8. 
Bulow.—iTie  ManehaUr  Courier.) 


A.  Habdt  Flowib  Bid  ih  thi  Uhabb. — I  have  >  large  flower 
bed  in  the  gnas  beside  the  arenue,  and  away  from  thoie  in  the 
flower  garden  proper,  that  to  my  mmd  the  combination  is  worthy 
of  notice,  especially  aa  being  effective  now,  the  period  when  the 
spring  garden  is  losing  its  besaty  and  the  enrnmer  garden  beds  are 
not  yet,  io  many  inatances,  eren  filled.  It  is  nearly  20  feet  In 
diameter.  The  centre  is  Anemone  coronarja  (scarlet),  massed.  They 
are  seedlings,  but  transplant  badly,  and  are  be«t  the  Srst  and 
aeoand  year.  Next  Limnanthea  Douglaaii,  about  !  feet  of  a  belt 
aionnd.  Than  Japan  Primroses  (red),  and  lastly  Nart^ns  poetioas, 
fl.  pi.  Tail  tr«e«  shade  the  bed  from  the  midday  ann,  and  thna  the 
Sowers  keep  frrah  the  longer. — W.  J,  M.,  C/cmnd. 


[By  the  tnctt  tkil/ul  Oullivatort  in  the  leiairal  Dtyartnente^ 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
BowiRa  bu  been  mostly  biooght  to  an  and  now,  and  when  we 
bftve  got  in  a  few  more  rowa  of  late  Peas,  Kidney  Beana,  and 
Broad  Beana  it  will  be  flnished.  Tamipa,  Bpinach,  and  aalada 
are  the  only  exceptions,  and  all  of  these  will  be  sown  monthly 
nntil  Angnat.  Vegetable  gardens  have  now  t,  fall  appearanoe, 
and  vegetables  are  becoming  plentiful.  Weeda  are  growing  faat, 
and  must  be  promptly  destroyed.  Many  weeds  u«  annnally 
introduced  with  the  maunrei,  and  in  some  oaiea  they  may  origioale 
from  the  «eed  which  was  allowed  to  ripen  and  fall  last  year ;  but 
few  have  aeeded  now,  and  timely  hoemg  will  not  only  be  bene- 
flcial  at  pTeaent,  bat  few  will  appear  in  antnmn,  and  they  wilt 
be  thinned  generally,  Amongat  row*  of  young  plants,  such  at 
Onioat,  Carrota,  and  Tamipa,  the  weeds  should  be  drawn  out 
from  between  the  plants  with  the  hand,  and  then  the  hoe  ibonld 
be  run  between  the  rows. 

Do  not  be  in  a  huny  to  tbin  Horn  Carrota  Id  the  open  qaarten 
unto  they  are  large  enough  for  use,  when  they  may  be  drawn 
ft«e]y,  and  the  permanent  crop  may  be  left  3  iochee  from  plant 
to  plant.  Where  Carrota,  Ooions,  or  any  other  young  vegetable 
plants  are  dying  through  being  eaten  by  some  grub  at  the  root, 
water  the  soil  about  them  thoroughly  with  alrong  soot  water. 

Many  plants  requite  thinning  now,  etpeoially  in  caaea  where 
thick  towing  waa  practiaed.  Unlest  for  exhibition  we  never 
Uiin  one  of  our  apring-aowii  Onions.    Id  some  parta  they  are  in 


i  ifeetanMe*.~tn»  expected  t«  afford  full  cHrpa 
lay  aod  the  early   part  of   June  require  careful 


eluslere,  and  here  and  there  they  have  come  as  If  tbey  liad  been 
thinned,  and  In  these  places  large  bulbs  are  sure  to  form  ;  but 
where  tbey  are  growing  bo  close  tbey  will  only  be  medium  in 
aiie,  and  this  Is  what  we  want,  aa  the  amaUest  Ooioni  aie 
always  the  best  for  keeping  through  tbe  winter  and  far  into 
spring.  At  the  final  thinning  Parsnips  shoold  not  lie  closer  than 
from  IG  inches  to  IS  inches  apart  it  really  flne  roots  are  wanted, 
and  Beetroot  should  be  left  12  inches  apart,  or  less  if  small  looti 
aic  in  demand. 

Our  William  L  Peas  are  now  very  useful,  but  to  get  these  and 
others  to  fill  the  pods  quietly  the  points  are  laken  out  of  the 
shoots  before  they  have  obtained  their  full  height  This  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  causing  the  pods  to  fill  up  quickly,  and  tbe 
practice  acta  on  Brood  and  Bunner  Beans  in  the  same  way.  In 
dry  poor  soils  Peas'  will  now  be  much  benefited  by  being 
mulched.  Oood  moist  maDUire  cannot  always  be  obtained  for 
this  purpose,  but  cuttings  and  sweepings  from  lawns  and  any 
old  half-decnyed  lefuse  makes  very  useful  mnlching,  and  should 
be  used  freely. 

Vegetable  Harrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers  growing  on  inonndi 
are  now  showing  fruit,  and  will  soon  give  a  supply ;  but  great 
attentiou  must  fe  given  to  the  watering,  as  dryness  at  the  root 
cauKS  tbe  fruits  to  become  yellow  and  drop.  When  spring 
Cabbages  are  cut,  if  it  is  not  desired  to  retain  the  stems  and 
grow  them  on  to  supply  side  heads  further  on,  clear  them  all  off, 
manure  the  ground  in  digging,  aod  plant  at  once  with  Veitch's 
Caniifiower.  All  planting  of  young  vegetables  may  be  carried 
on  as  soon  as  ground  has  been  cleared.  The  esrliest  Potatoes 
will  soon  be  all  lifted,  and  ground  of  this  kind  should  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  empty  ;  in  fact,  empty  spaces,  poor  crop*,  or 
any  disorder  should  not  be  visible  in  a  kitchen  garden  at  the 
pnsent  time. 

FEurr  roHciss. 

Feaehe*  and  ^ 
of  fruit  in  Hay  and  the  early  part  o.  . 
treatment  to  keep  them  in  health  and  bearing  for  a  number 
of  years  consecntively,  as  they  have  to  make  their  growUi  at 
the  dullest  period  of  the  year,  to  ripen  it  and  reet  at  the  hottest. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
syringing  and  watering  the  trees  as  they  become  cleared  of  their 
fruit.    The  borders  octeide  aa  well  as  ioaide  must  have  copions 


from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  must  be  removed  at  once, 
and  if  the  roof  is  formed  of  moveable  sashes  they  should  be 
entirely  withdrawn  during  rain,  and  at  other  times  ventilate  freely 
both  night  and  day,  which  will  fend  to  steady  and  perfect  matu- 
rity  of  the  wood,  and  prevent  premature  development  of  the  buds. 
Those  wishing  for  very  early  fruit  will  be  aotjng  judiciously  to 
have  the  requisite  number  of  trees  to  give  the  fruit  required  in  a 
house  by  tbemselvef,  and  not  mixed  with  mid.Bea8on  and  late 
varieties,  as  trees  with  ripening  fruit  require  different  treatment 
to  those  with  the  fruit  in  the  last  stages  of  swelling.  For  ripening 
in  April,  the  trees  Iwing  started  early  in  December,  we  have  a 
great  acqaisltlon  in  Alexander,  of  good  size,  fair  colour,  and 
excellent  qaality. 

Houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripening  will  not  require  much 
artificial  heat,  none  in  bright  weather,  hut  in  dull  wet  weather  a 
little  will  be  necessary.  In  the  later  succession  houses  tying  in 
the  young  growths  and  stopping  laterals  must  be  carefully  attended 
to,  syringing  tbe  trees  vigorously  twice  daily  in  bright  weather, 
but  in  dull  weather  do  not  keep  the  trees  dripping  with  water. 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  matter  of  syringing  ahonld  be  so  as  to 
allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry  before  night.  Stop  the  shoots 
beyond  the  fruit,  and  remove  or  turn  aaide  any  leaves  that  shade 
or  interfere  with  the  colouring  of  tbe  fruit.  Top-drees  inside 
borders  with  short  manure  and  apply  water  copioDsly.  giving  it 
until  pauing  freely  through  the  drainage.  If  red  spider  appear 
promptly  apply  an  insecticide. 

Fi'mir.- Late  Vines  still  in  flower  of  the  shy-setting  kinds  most 
have  every  attention,  affording  flre  heat  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
circnlation  of  dry  warm  air,  ranging  from  80°  to  90*  in  the  day- 
time and  TC  at  night,  artificial  fertilisation  having  daily  atten- 
tion, taking  pollen  from  Hambut^bs.  When  set  clean  tbe  bunches 
by  syringing  with  clear  rain  water,  and  proceed  with  thinning  at 
once,  as  every  day  Inst  tells  against  the  Vines  and  the  crop.  In 
the  case  of  sby  setters  it  is  advisable  to  thin  out  tbe  small  berries 
only  in  the  first  instance,  going  over  them  two  or  three  times,  aa 
the  berries  that  have  but  one  or  two  stones  in  them  cannot  well 
be  distinguished  at  the  first  thinning.  Grapes  Intended  to  hang 
through  the  winter  require  rather  severe  tbiDning.  but  not  so  aa 
to  pTodnce  loose  bunches.    Uuscats  and  Lady  Downe'a  pasdog 
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through  the  ttoniBf;  process  must  be  closely  watched,  especially 
daring  bright  weather  snooeediDg  dall  and  cloudy ;  and  if  scalding 
sets  in  the  night  temperature  should  be  kept  up  at  7(f  to  preyent 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  berries,  and  a  free  circalation 
of  air  should  be  giTcn,  continuing  this  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  when  all  danger  will  hare  passed.  Late  Hambnrghs, 
though  only  in  flower,  need  not  be  hastened,  but  should  have  a 
liberally  ventilfited  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  56®  to  65* 
by  artificial  means  secured  to  them.  Yines  swelling  off  their 
crops  should  ha?e  a  healthT  atmosphere  secured  to  them,  and  if 
fire  heat  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with  much  may  be  dona 
by  early  closing  that  will  greatly  economise  fuel.  Grapes  ripening 
off  will  require  a  constant  circulation  of  air,  and  when  quite  ripe 
the  house  must  be  kept  cooler  and  the  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture  reduced  ;  but  there  must  not  be  any  approach  to  aridity, 
or  the  foliage  will  suffer  from  red  spider,  and  the  roots  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  parchingly  dry,  or  the  foliage  will  ripen 
prematurely.  Hamburghs  that  are  dead  ripe  shomd  be  shaded 
from  Tery  bright  sun,  or  the  colour  will  suffer. 

PLANT  HOTTBES. 

iSJe^iv.— Gaidoiias  that  were  cut  back  some  time  ago  hare  now 
broken  well  into  growth.  Give  them  erery  attention  as  regards 
heat  and  moisture  to  encourge  them  to  grow.  Stop  any  young 
growths  that  are  taking  the  lead  in  order  to  make  them  break 
back,  or  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  will  be  straggling  instead 
of  dense  bushes.  Encourage  the  young  stock,  which  should  by 
this  time  be  well  established  in  6-inch  pots ;  these  can  be  placed 
in  larger  if  deemed  necessary,  or  libenUly  fed  with  stimulants 
after  their  pots  are  full  of  nx>ts.  Giro  abundance  of  water  at 
the  roots  as  well  as  on  the  foliage.  Cuttings  rooted  some  time 
ago  must  be  potted  as  they  require  it.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
become  root-bound.  Do  not  shade  these  plants,  or  their  growths 
Will  be  soft  and  incapable  of  producing  abundance  of  fine  flowers 
when  required  to  do  so.  Admit  air  daily  when  faTOurable,  and 
close  the  house  or  pit  early  in  which  they  are  growing. 

Olotetnioi, — Plants  from  seed  that  was  sown  early  in  the  season, 
and  were  pricked  off  in  pans  or  small  pots,  are  now  ready  for 
placing  in  pots  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  well  established 
m  these  to  be  placed  in  others  2  inches  larger.  After  potting 
keep  them  close  for  a  time,  and  then  grow  in  more  air  than  has 
been  possible  up  to  the  present  time.  When  the  season  has  well 
adyanced,  strong  heat  and  dense  shade  with  moisture  thrown  over 
the  foliage  either  from  the  water-pot  or  syringe  is  detrimental  to 
these  plants.  Under  these  conditions  the  flowers  are  soft  and 
require  support,  as  well  as  possessing  but  little  colour  compared 
with  those  grown  under  cool  treatment.  From  this  time  sny  of 
the  earlier  CNttches  will  do  in  the  con8er?atory  while  in  flower, 
and  will  last  much  longer  in  such  positions  than  where  moist  heat 
is  maintained.  A  little  more  seed  may  be  sown,  and  the  plants 
grown  on  for  flowering  in  heat  during  late  autumn. 

Achimenei, — ^Those  started  early  in  the  season  and  allowed  to 
come  forward  are  in  flower,  and  the  coDserratoir  is  the  bert  place 
for  them.  Those  pans  that  were  topped  and  the  cuttings  rooted 
as  adrised  are  dense  masses  and  will  require  staking,  and  by 
judicious  treatment  will  form  a  good  succession  to  those  now  in 
flower.  The  cuttings  rooted  early  will  in  a  week  or  ten  days  be 
in  full  flower,  and  will  be  inraluable  for  decoration  either  in 
dwelling-rooms  or  in  the  conservatory.  Supply  weak  stimulants 
as  the  pots  and  pans  become  full  of  roots,  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  suffer  by  the  want  of  water.  The  tops  of  plants  from 
tubers  started  late  can  be  taken  off  and  rooted  as  preyiously 
directed. 

Tvdeoi  and  Oanerioi, — Where  these  are  intended  to  make  a 
display  in  winter  and  have  been  allowed  to  start  into  growth  in 
the  old  soil  in  which  they  rested,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  hayiog 
them  shaken  out  and  repotted.  The  better  plan  is  to  start  them 
in  small  pots  and  then  shift  them  as  they  require  it  into 
5  or  6-inch  pots,  which  is  large  enough  for  all  ordinaiy  deco- 
ratiye  purposes.  These  plants  delight  in  heat  and  moisture,  and 
do  best  when  standing  upon  tan  or  any  similar  material  where 
there  is  slight  bottom  heat.  Cuttings  of  T.  Madame  Heine  may 
still  be  rooted,  and  will  make  grand  plants  for  the  winter. 
Those  rooted  as  early  as  cuttings  could  be  obtained  and  well 
established  in  4-inch  pots  may  haye  their  tops  taken  from  them 
and  rooted. 

SoiadocaZyx  Luciana, — Plants  that  are  now  in  flower  haye 
abundance  of  young  shoots  springing  from  the  base,  which  if 
taken  off  and  rooted  will  be  found  most  useful  in  winter.  This 
plant  requires  similar  treatment  in  every  way  to  the  Tydea,  which 
must  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  as  it  forms  no  underground 
stems,  and  any  attempt  at  drying  it  off  ends  in  failure. 
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THE  REWARD  OF  PERSEVERANCE. 

TH08B  who  are  beginning  to  keep  bees  may  be  encouraged  br 
my  experience.  My  flrst  experiment  was  with  a  swarm  which 
was  found  during  «fuly,  two  years  ago  (1881).  None  of  us  knew 
how  to  manage  them,  and  they  died  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
Last  year  a  friend  gave  me  her  first  swarm  on  the  20th  May.  I 
was  determined  not  to  lose  my  new  bees  by  ignorance,  so  I  read 
np  the  subject  in  the  numbm  of  your  Journal  and  in  yariona 
books,  and  fed  the  bees  liberally  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
On  the  12th  of  July  we  had  a  capital  maiden  swarm,  which 
we  also  fed  for  awhile.  As  the  first  swarm  was  in  a  skefs 
and  I  wished  to  have  only  bar-frame  hives,  in  Angnst  we  dioTe 
the  bees  into  the  new  hive.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  home  the 
next  day,  and  when  I  returned  I  found  the  first  swarm  that 
had  been  put  into  the  bar-frame  hive  in  August  in  a  deploxabla 
state  from  xobben,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  hiye 
altogether.  The  maiden  swarm  did  well,  was  fed  in  autumn  and 
again  in  spring,  and  a  super  put  on  about  the  end  of  Mareh, 
There  was  a  swarm  on  the  15th  of  May,  a  second  swarm  on  the 
27tb,  and  two  others  on  the  81st,  which  two  last  were  hived 
together.  The  bees  in  the  old  hive  continue  to  do  welL  They 
have  been  working  in  the  super,  and  one  2-lb.  section  of  honey 
was  taken  out  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  May.  I  think  this  proves 
how  much  may  be  done  by  feeding  and  keeping  bees  warm  in 
winter.  The  gardener  and  I  are  very  proud  of  our  bees.  I  have 
found  that  strong  tobacco  cut  up,  damped  with  water,  and  rubbed 
on  the  place  a  most  effectual  remedy  for  a  bee  sting.  It  is  also 
recommended  in  Mr.  Payne's  book  upon  bee-keeping. — ^M.  B.  D, 

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

Bee-keeping,  Plain  and  Praetieal;  How  to  Make  it  Pof.  Bf 
Alfbxd  Bubbbidgb.  London :  £.  W.  Allen,  4,  Ave  Maria 
Lane. 

This  is  a  yolume  of  140  pages  in  ornamental  paper  cover.  It  is 
dearly  printed  on  good  paper,  written  in  a  plain  cnatty  style,  and 
contams  many  illustrations.  It  is  evidently  intended  as  a  plam 
guide  to  inexperienced  bee-keepers.    We  extract  the  following  on 

8WARHIN0. 

**  To  hive  a  swarm  quickly  and  successfully  is  an  extremely  simple 
affair,  thoagh  the  novice  may  not,  perhaps,  re^id  his  first  attemfyt 
in  that  liffht.  If  unaccustomed  to  the  operation  it  is  best  to  ayail 
one's  self  of  the  protection  afforded  by  veil  and  gloves,  through 
which  the  bee-sUng  cannot  nenetrate  to  the  fiesh.  These  may  be 
had  St  a  trifiing  cost.  Bee  veils  are  nsnally  made  of  black  net,  with  an 
elastic  band  at  top.  Worn  on  a  broad-bnmmed  hat  the  operator  may 
lauyh  at  the  ire  of  his  puny  assailants,  and  proceed  calmly  about  the 
business  in  hand  with  the  consciousness  of  perfect  security. 

**  The  time  when  first  swarms  generally  appear  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  locality.  In  our  district  it  ranges  from  the  last 
week  in  May  to  the  first  week  in  June ;  whilst  a  few  miles  north 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  it  is  abont  a  week  earlier.  A  Sat 
swarm  is  invariably  led  by  the  old  ^ueen,  a  fine  day  being  aeleetad 
for  the  migration.  Second  and  third  swarms,  or  'cast^'  are  less 
particular  in  their  choioe  of  weather.  The  hour  of  swuming  is, 
as  a  rale,  somewhen  between  11  A.IC.  and  1  p.m.  But  in  cases  when 
the  bees  have  been  kept  at  home  for  a  day  or  two  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  the  clouos  at  length  clear  away,  and  the  sun  again 
appears  shining  clear  and  hot  m  the  warm  garden,  then  swarm* 
ing  frequently  takes  place,  irrespective  of  the  hour,  unless  the  after- 
noon be  too  far  spent.  We  have  known  swarms  issue  as  early  ss 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  as  late  as  four  in  the  afternoon,  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases,  proving  the  trite  remark  that '  bees  do  nothing 
invariably/  A  swarm  may  be  expected  at  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity when  the  bees  commence  clustering  outside  nightly  at  the 
entrance.  Sometimes,  in  hot  weather,  half  a  gallon  or  more  will 
hang  around  the  bottom  of  the  mass,  perhaps  touching  the  ground. 
Second  swarms  may  be  expected  from  seven  to  nine  days  after  the 
first. 

"  In  starting  an  apiary  many  prefer  swarms  to  old  stodcs.  The 
latter  plan,  however,  has  its  advantages,  as  the  old  hive,  if  a  straw 
skep.  will  do  for  stock  purposes,  thoug^h  it  is  not  so  manaseable  as  a 
bar-rrame  hive,  and  the  first  swarm  will  repay  the  cost  of  purdiase. 
It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  disooidAut  sound  produced  by 
fire  shovel,  door  key,  and  warming  pan,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to 
induce  the  swarm  to  settle  when  on  wing.  The  practice  belongs  to 
bygone  generations  rather  than  to  the  present  day. 

**  As  soon  as  the  bees  are  gathered  in  a  cluster,  hold -the  hive  under- 
neath with  one  hand,  and  give  the  branch  a  vigorous  shake  with  the 
other ;  this  will  shoot  them  into  the  hive,  which  must  then  be  placed 
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on  the  ground,  resting  it  on  a  couple  of  sticks  to  prevent  crashing 
the  bees  on  turning  it  down.  Put  a  roof  on  top  to  shade  it ;  in  the 
eyening  set  it  on  the  stand.    Some  writers  recommend  that  it  be 

£  laced  on  the  stand  at  once,  but  this  is  not  advisable,  as  it  would 
aye  a  tendency  to  weaken  tne  swarmf  for  many  of  the  bees  will  con- 
tinue flying  round  the  site  tluroughout  the  day,  and  failing  to  find  the 
whereabouts  of  their  comrades  the^r  will  eyentually  return  to  the 
parent  stock,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  original  number  of  the 
swarm.  When  the  bees  settle  in  a  difficult  place — in  the  heart  of  a 
Gooseberry  bush  for  example — gently  moye  the  boughs  apart,  and  put 
the  hive  jusi  oyer  it,  allowing  it  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  time ; 
but  if  this  does  not  allure  them  into  it,  then  place  the  hiye  on  its  side 
as  near  the  swarm  as  may  be,  and  sharply  brush  them  into  it  with  a 
wing  or  with  the  hands  if  gloved.  If  you  happen  to  get  stung  in 
the  meanwhile  remove  the  sting  with  the  pomt  of  a  penknife  or 
with  tweezers,  as  squeezing  the  base  of  it  with  the  fingers  has  the 
efiEectof  ejecting  more  poison  into  the  wound.  Afterwards,  firmly 
press  the  open  end  of  a  padlock  key  over  the  part,  which  will  force 
the  poison  out,  and  then  apply  a  drop  of  salad  oil,  laudanum,  or 
ammonia,  and  the  smarting  sensation  will  at  once  cease.  This  will 
be  found  a  simple  cure  for  stings  of  other  insects.  The  relief  is  imme- 
diate and  complete  if  done  at  once,  but  if  delayed  five  or  ten  minutes 
it  is  not  BO  efficacious,  as  the  poison  spreads  in  the  meantime,  and  bo 
becomes  more  difficult  to  eradicate." 

This  IB  a  fair  ezami)le  of  the  volume  before  us  both  as  to  style 
and  matter,  the  other  chapters  embracing  the  routine  of  bee 
management  being  similarly  treated. 


BEES  AS  AIDS  TO  FRUIT-GROWERS. 

That  the  nectar  in  flowers  is  an  aid  to  their  fertilisation,  in  a 
general  way,  by  inducing  insects  to  distribute  the  fecundating 
element  from  &e  staminate  blossoms,  by  oonyeying  it  on  their 
bodies  during  Uieir  flights  among  the  flowers  while  collecting 
the  exuding  sweets,  is  evident ;  that  this  is  the  sole  object  for 
which  nectar  is  secreted  does  not  seem  admissible. 

Pollen  is  borne  from  flower  to  flower  on  the  breese  as  well  as  on 
the  bodies  of  insects  ;  in  fact,  that  appears  to  be  Nature's  prime 
method  of  conveying  the  fertilising  germs  from  the  anthers  of 
the  staminate  to  the  stigmas  of  the  pistillate  blossoms.  Among 
insects,  it  seems  the  honey  bee,  in  her  floral  wanderings  in  search 
of  nectar  and  pollen,  in  consequence  of  her  peculiar  form  and 
downy  covering,  should  be  entitled  to  a  first  puu!e  in  the  work  of 
direct  and  cross  fertilisation  of  fruit-producing  flowers  of  all 
kinds ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  generous  and  disinterested  aid  to 
the  chances  of  Nature,  the  loss  to  ftuit-growers  would  be  much 
greater  every  year  from  sterile  bloom. 

That  the  honey  bee  causes  injury  by  extracting  the  nectar 
from  fruit-producing  trees  and  shrubs  is  simply  fa^aciou8,  not- 
withstanding the  oft-expressed  opinion  of  those  ignorant  of  Dame 
Nature's  process  of  reproduction  to  the  contra^.  During  the 
past  two  following  seasons  I  have  observed  Apple  trees  loaded 
with  well-develop^  matured  fruit  trees  in  autumn  that  bloomed 
several  days  earlier  than  the  remainder  of  the  orchard,  and  were 
swarming  with  bees  until  the  bloom  from  the  other  trees  shared 
their  attention.  Two  of  the  trees  alluded  to  stand  but  a  few  feet 
from  some  of  my  hives,  and  have  always  been  favourites  with  the 
bees  during  the  season  of  bloom,  but  I  have  yet  to  note  any 
diminution  in  their  products  caused  by  the  bees  sipping  nectu 
from  their  blossoms. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "  planting  for  honey  '*  is  re- 
ceiving merited  attention.  Would  not  a  favourable  influence  be 
exercised  by  having  a  space  in  the  bee  publications  in  which 
those  who  have  tested  the  qualities  of  honev-producing  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  of  various  kinds  can  be  allowed  to  give  their 
experience  in  detail?  The  names  of  trees,  &c.,  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  location  is  needed,  as  the  pursuit  of  the  apiarist  is 
constantly  prompting  his  attention  to  the  sources  from  which 
honey  is  obtained  by  his  bees,  who  is  more  favourably  situated 
to  observe  and  reduce  the  results  of  his  observations  to  utility. 

Again,  if  properly  appreciated,  a  triple  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  result  of  such  a  consolidation  of  effort ;  a  more  general 
cultivation  of  food-producing  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  a  more 
bountiful  return  for  apiarian  enterprise,  and  the  unequalled  ad- 
vantages of  studying  the  illustrations  of  Nature  from  her  open 
book  of  floral  beauty.— J.  F.  Latham  (in  Ameriean  Bee  Jaumai), 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

T.  Woodcock,  Woodford  Nursery,  Berkeley.— Lu<  qf  Bedding 
Phmts, 

J.  Carter  A  Co.,  287  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London.— Z4«<  of  Mu" 
cellaneottt  NoveUtt*. 

Ant.  Booaen  k  Son,  Overveen,  Hollands— CofalcyiM  ^  JhOch  and 
Cape  BtUbs. 
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%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  " 
or  to  '*The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gkirdaning  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Book  (ZurAarif).— Mr.  B.  B.  Williams'  work  on  "  Choioe  Stove  and  Oreen- 
bonae  PlanU"  will  prob*bly  salt  you.  It  Is  in  two  voliimM:  one  devoted  to 
flowering  plants,  and  the  other  to  flne-foliage  plants.  The  former  is  7«.  64 ,  the 
latter  5«.,  and  can  be  had  from  the  anthor  at  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nnr- 
series,  Upper  HoUoway. 

Grapes  Spotted  (A.).— Had  yon  sent  a  few  leaves  we  might  probably  be 
able  to  indicate  the  cause  of  the  spotting,  but  withoat  seeing  them,  and 
especially  in  absence  of  any  description  of  the  spots,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you 
any  naefnl  information  on  the  snbject,  however  willing  we  may  be  to  do  so. 

Melons  and  Gnoumbers  Unsatisfaotory  (7.  VT.  and  C.  H.),r—lt  is 
impossible  to  publish  replies  in  the  current  Issne  that  would  be  satisfactory 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  coirespondents  to  many  letters  that  anive  on  Wednes- 
day morning ;  and,  as  in  those  under  notice,  answers  have  to  be  pos^wned  until 
next  week. 

Fruit  Seeds  (J,  JF.).— The  fruit  is  crushed  and  placed  in  water,  the  pulp 
being  separated  from  the  seeds  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  and  the  bad  seeds 
float,  while  the  sound  seeds  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  yessel  when  the  water  and 
residue  are  stnined  ofE.  The  length  of  time  the  fruit  remains  in  the  water 
depends  entirely  on  the  labour  that  is  bestowed  in  separating  the  pulp  from  the 
seeds.    Seeds  of  Pemettia  mncronata  are  not  poisonoos  to  eitner  man  or  birds. 

Rainfall  and  Sunshine  (^  Fifleen-yeart  A<&jer(5«r).— The  Secretary  of 
the  Meteorological  Society  recommends  as  the  best  works  for  your  purpose 
•*  Symons'  British  Rainfall,"  6f .  yearly,  and  the  <*  Meteorological  Becord,"  It. 
quarterly,  both  published  by  B.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross.  We  have  yearly 
Tolnmes  of  the  former  pablication,  and  they  include  averages  of  rainfall  daring 
preceding  years ;  and  if,  as  there  is  little  doubt,  the  other  work  gives  averages 
of  sunshine,  a  year's  issue  of  the  work  would  probably  give  you  all  the  tnforma* 
tion  yon  require. 

Double  WallflowerB  Bearing  Seed  (A,  C,  5.).— You  probably  have 
some  of  the  German  strains,  the  flowers  of  Mhich,  though  appearing  full,  are  not 
bO  **  double  "  that  all  the  essential  organs  are  obliterated.  The  pistU  usually 
remains  perfect ;  and  an  anther  may  bo  produced  upon  a  petal  or  an  ordinary 
stamen,  as  often  cccurs  in  flowers  of  this  kind. 

Holly  Leaves  Falling  (7.  F.  W.,  2>fal).-^  Can  yon  tell  me  the  reason  of 
some  of  our  Roily  trees  dropping  their  leaves  ?  They  are  line  trees  and  have 
always  done  well,  but  this  year  several  of  them  have  lost  every  leaf,  and  the 
stems  are  quite  bare  of  leaves.  They  cannot  be  dead,  as  they  have  blossom  on 
them."  Not  being  able  to  answer  your  query  to  our  own  satisfaction  we  print 
it  in  case  any  of  our  readers  can  give  information  on  the  matter.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  Hollies  usually  cast  a  number  of  leaves  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer when  new  growth  is  being  made ;  but  it  is  a  different  tliing  for  **  several " 
of  them  to  lose  **  all  their  leaves,"  and  the  difference,  we  suspect,  can  only  be 
traced  to  some  local  drcumstanoes.  Yon  afford  us  no  data  whatever  for  form- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  some  of  our  readers  may  have  had  experience 
similar  to  your  own,  and  have  determined  the  cause  ot  the  defoliation.  The 
pjaat  of  which  you  have  sent  a  much-djried  spray  Is,  we  think,  Lydum  africanum. 

Orange  Fungus  on  Roses  (VT.  17.  VT.).— Your  Boees  are  attacked  by 
this  unwelcome  parasite.  Sulphur  is  the  orthodox  remedy,  and  may  either  be 
dusted  on  the  foliage  when  it  is  wet,  or  mixed  in  a  solution  of  soft  soap  to  the 
consiatency  of  thin  cream  and  applied  with  a  syringe.  It  may  remain  on  for  a 
day  or  two  and  then  be  washed  off.  It  will  not  injure  the  leaves,  but  will  check 
the  growth  of  the  fungus  if  it  does  not  destroy  it ;  at  the  same  time  apply  liquid 
manure  coplotzsly  to  the  toots.  A  cleaner  method  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
apply  Swing's  mildew  composition  through  a  spray-distributor.  There  is  yet 
another  method  described  in  the  "  Oardener's  Year-Book  "—namely,  sponge  the 
leaves  with  S  ois.  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
added  to  two  gallons  of  cold  water.  Adopt  whichever  plan  is  most  convenient, 
and  if  one  fails  try  the  other,  but  do  not  forget  to  afford  the  Boees  adequate 
support  at  the  roots. 

Watering  Gardens  Ci^«mo)^-By  far  the  best  time  for  watering  flowers 
and  outdoor  crops  generally  in  summer  is  the  evening,  as,  if  the  water  is  applied 
in  the  morning,  especially  in  bright  weather,  the  son  will  not  only  extract  much 
of  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  but  this  cannot  occur  without  a  loss  of  heat  also. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  daily  sprinklings  are  worse  than  uaelwis  dangerous. 
The  most  effectoal  method  of  applying  water  is  to  wait  until  it  ts  really  needed, 
and  then  give  sofllcient  to  penetrate  quite  below  the  roots,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  the  surface  is  sufficiently  dry  run  the  hoe  through  it  to  break  the 
lines  of  evaporation.  If  this  is  not  done  the  surface  will  shrink  in  drying  end 
form  innumerable  fissnrss,  through  which  both  the  moistare  and  warmth  of  the 
earth  will  be  extracted  by  the  sun.  A  loose  and  dusty  surface  is  valuable  for 
arresting  evaporation  and  preserving  moisture  in  the  soil  in  hot  dry  weather. 
The  I'oe,  therefore,  should  always  follow  the  watarpot,  and  water  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  is  much  better  than  that  drawn  from  wells  and 
used  immediately. 

Ghent  Axalea  I.eaves  Taming  Brown  (C.  D.).— It  is  not  unnsoal 
for  the  leaves  to  aasnme  a  brown  or  broosy  hue  as  the  growth  matures,  and,  pro- 
Txded  there  is  no  actual  soorchiag,  little  «r  no  injury  is  done  to  the  plants.    The 
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Im>v«  Jim  biTt  nut  ve  iKghtlT  KWiched,  ind  It  !•  not  iin)lk«ljr  thit  tb«  plist 
■t  BiiH  Urns  or  Dtber  fau  b«ii  too  dr;  u  tbe  root*.  Ai  It  liu  doc  teen  npotUd 
for  »  ™r  U»  pot  •llhBr  fi  w  ooiAt  to  be  crowded  with  rooU,  •nd  vrry  coploui 
■npplMI  oE  nler.speclillTlB  bright  weatbn,  will  ba  rtqotolt*  tor  kflordins 

tlkalB«tuw:ler,andlI  dvue  tlloiKil  to  Ixcome  qalW  drj  tor  in  hourlhar 

ProhctatT  Uie  bart  pkn  will  ba  to  ituid  joor  plant  In  tbg  Ofta  iJr,  If  pcmlbla 
beblnd  ■  wull  or  hDlldJng,  not  imdar  tnai,  wbe»  It  vill  be  ibidsd  tnn  tba  ann 
trWQ  10  A.I1,  to  4  rM,  for  a  month.  tlHD  Ufllf^  It  a  iqddj  poaltloD  to  rlpvn  tba 
ffTDWthL  Bat  tL«  roota  matt  ba  kept  molat  lUwayi,  and  to  pnnnt  tba  ioll  dry- 
'--[(jDloUf  tha  pot  ihonld  eitbo  ba  plDogad  to  Ita  rim  Id  ubaa  or  ioll,  or  annk 


nnliynrtd  itlta.  Aj  tba  b~t  irajr  of  ininrlng  thU  nn  ibonld  procare  itoot 
Tonng  pbiuta  DowlDT-inch  pota,  goliiit  to  anuraerr  and  aalectlog  tbem.  Tbaaa 
ihonld  be, uj,  «  fnet  high,  and  read? for ihltttDg ln(« tlneh  potioD  arrtnl.  II 
tba  Vlsaa  im  larger  m  afaoold  Eot  objHit,  but  Uh  aianar  Ibar  an  Uw  battar 
tbar  tnml.  ud  a  noall  plant  uniiiJDted  la  battair  Uua  a  larga  ona  raneb 
daoucad,  B;  (be  time  tbe  bonaa  ti  Rwlj  tba  VInaa  would  ba  readj  foe  aaotber 
a)il(i.aadUili  would  bi  Into  tbe  border,  pladui  them  than  witb  tbe  aisH  cw* 
aainruuferrinf  til  larger  poU-that  iLtalilDg  ireat  can  ttiattbcaoU  In  tba 
poti  la  tnffleleMl*  moitt,  and  not  dlttorblng  tba  nMa  BudTenlj',  tbe  aoll  c<  tba 
bonlertobealaolnabeaJtfajKlaleutomoUtare.    FlMtl^  two  Tina  1  g  tBehaa 

ImAj  Daw>»<>  Eaedlliig  la  protafalr  Ui 
aad  barrtaa  an  of  (aptcU]  Importaoi 
''— I  Colmr-  — -"- ' —      "*- 

a.  boi  t 


nadered  more  aTalUble  when  bot  Tine  la  applied  to  the  loll — the  IIoh  llbezmtliiff 
the  potash.    If  yoD  intend  appl^njn  ellloate  of  potaah  aprlnlila  It  orer  tbe  aor- 


Fluntlng  Vlnei  iW.  Jt.i.~Wt 


18  go/yi  Gr^n-grower  to  Inspect  \t 
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HAY-SAVING  BY  MACHINERY. 
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The  next  machine  to  which  ve  tlutll  reter  is  an  imporiMit  one, 
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for  uEe  at  the  present  time,  bat  also  for  the  parpoaes  to  which 
it  or  some  modification  or  improvement  upon  it  may  lead  in 
the  fnture.  It  is  advertised  as  the  Perpetual  Press,  and  is  an 
American  invention,  which  was  shown  in  its  present  form  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  It  was  then  described  as  Dederick*s  Hay 
Press,  from  the  name  of  the  patentee.  It  was  exhibited  by  John 
H.  Ladd  k.  Oo.  of  116,  Qaeen  Victoria  Street,  London,  at  the 
Boyal  Agricnltnral  Society  of  England  meetings  at  Derby  in 

1881,  and  again  at  Beading  in  1882.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  War  Department 
for  the  purposes  of  baling  hay,  straw,  and  fibres  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  was  awarded  a  special  silver  medal  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  at  the  Derby  meeting  of  1881,  and 
was  shown  in  motion  in  the  yard  at  the  meetings  of  1881  and 

1882.  It  is  variable  in  length,  is  mounted  on  wheels  for  travel- 
ling, and  can  be  worked  by  either  horse  or  steam  power. 

After  taking  particular  notice  of  the  above  machine  as  illns- 
trated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  we  find 
that  the  hay  is  fed  into  a  hopper  by  the  attendant,  and  that  at 
regular  intervals,  when  the  traverser  is  withdrawn,  a  fork  or 
board  descends  and  forces  the  hay  or  straw  into  a  chamber  below 
the  hopper,  where  it  is  subject  to  the  compressing  action  of  a 
reciprocating  traverser ;  it  is  then  driven  forward  by  the  traverser. 
This  combined  action  causes  each  section  of  the  bale  to  be  folded 
up  and  forced  into  the  chamber,  which  is  provided  with  steel 
springs,  to  retain  all  the  hay  forced  beyond  them  and  prevent 
expansion  backwards  when  the  traverser  is  withdrawn.  The  size 
of  the  chamber  is  12  inches  by  16  inches,  and  this,  of  coursci 
regulates  the  dimensions  of  the  bale,  which  can  be  made  of  any 
convenient  length,  although  the  usual  size  is  3  feet,  by  the  in- 
sertion in  the  hopper  of  light  wooden  followers  with  slots  on  their 
surface,  through  which  the  wires  are  passed  for  tying  the  bale  as 
it  passes  through  the  chamber.  The  wires  of  proper  length 
being  first  prepared,  an  attendant  below  passes  the  wires  through 
the  slots  in  the  followers,  and  brings  them  together  on  one  side  of 
the  truss  or  bale  with  pincers.  The  liberation  of  the  trass  from 
the  discharge  end  of  the  chamber  by  allowing  some  lineal  ex- 
pansion tightens  the  wires.  The  mouth  is  adjustable,  so  that  by 
turning  a  nut  the  bale  is  released  or  held,  thus  forming  light  or 
heavy  bales  as  required. 

Two  men  are  required  to  work  the  machine,  the  hay  being 
supplied  on  to  a  platform.  One  feeds  the  machine,  whilst  the 
other  attends  to  the  wiring  of  the  trusses  or  bales.  The  bale  con- 
siats  of  a  number  of  Independent  sections  pressed  closely  together, 
ao  that  when  the  ties  are  removed  each  aection  may  be  taken  off 
without  palling  the  bale  to  pieces  and  without  the  waste  insepa- 
rable from  the  distribution  of  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  this  is  a 
point  of  considerable  importance.  The  sections  can  be  piled  up 
as  so  many  blocks  ready  for  use,  or  the  bale  can  be  placed  on  end 
and  gradually  reduced  by  the  removal  of  consecutive  sections. 
Considering  the  rapidity  of  the  work  there  is  very  little  waste. 
The  Judges  weighed  a  truss  12  inches  by  15  inches  by  36  inches, 
which  scaled  1  cwt.  1  qr.  16  lbs.,  being  about  42  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot.  The  exhibitors,  however,  claim  to,  and  probably  could, 
compress  45  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  which  would  allow  1  ton  of  hay 
to  be  packed  within  1  ton  measurement  of  40  cubic  feet.  In  a 
time  test  it  was  found  that  3  feet  8  inches  of  hay  was  dis- 
charged in  two  minutes.  As  this  weighed  191  lbs.,  and  the  work 
is  continuous,  it  follows  that  the  machine  can  bale  about  2^  tons 
per  hour.  The  Judges  alao  considered  that  this  machine  has  merit 
and  utility  for  the  following  reasons  :— The  rapidity  of  execution 
and  the  small  cost  of  manual  attendance ;  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  the  hay  is  passed  in  sections,  the  simple  action  of  the 
pressure  minimising  the  waste ;  and  the  advantage  of  rectangular 
form  of  truss  for  stowage  as  compared  with  cylindrical  trusses. 


In  our  idea  it  baa  yet  to  be  decided  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such 
a  machine  may  be  applied  to  half-made  hay,  or  even  greener ;  but 
the  opinion  we  find  prevailing  amongst  men  of  experience  and 
hay  salesmen  is  that  through  its  operation  hay  may  be  saved  from 
the  field  in  a  greener  and  therefore  more  valuable  condition  for 
various  purposes  than  when  stacked  and  heated  in  the  ordinary 
manner.    It  would  be  in  a  state  well  adapted  for  sale  and  transit, 
for  an  ordinary  railway  truck  when  properly  packed  will  carry 
8  tons  with  bales  of  the  density  of  45  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.    Ag^in, 
it  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  packiag  on  board  ship,  or  in 
ordinary  transit  per  waggon  for  delivery  to  towns  and  stations. 
Moreover,  in  ten  hours  from  15  to  20  tons  can  be  baled  in  the 
field  where  it  grew,  and  may  be  easily  disp<»ed  of  in  a  covered 
shed  or  Dutch  hay  bam  or  in  an  old-fashioned  bam,  either  of 
which  would  save  thatching  ;  in  fact,  the  hay  being  so  closely 
compressed,  would  by  excluding  the  air  prevent  heating.    Again, 
the  bales  may  be  so  piled  as  to  secure  some  ventilation  between 
them.    One  machine  capable  of  pressing  2^  tons  per  hour  could 
deal  with  a  crop  in  the  field  as  quickly  as  by  ordinary  stacking. 
The  hands  employed  would  be  less  in  number,  and  when  intend^ 
either  for  sale  or  for  use  on  the  home  farm  this  method  of  saving 
the  hay  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  practical  scheme.    The  wire 
rope  or  bands  can  be  used  over  again  until  worn  out.    One  more 
point  in  favour  of  the  Perpetual  Press  is  its  useful  application  to 
the  trussing  or  baling  of  straw,  and  especially  when  used  for 
baling  as  the  straw  is  leaving  the  threshing  machine. 

As  our  previous  observations  and  quotations  have  referred 
almost  exclusively  to  the  application  of  machinery  for  the  saving 
of  hay,  we  must  now,  however,  refer  to  details  connected  with 
getting  the  hay  into  such  a  condition  as  will  warrant  its  being 
stacked  with  safety  in  the  absence  of  machinery,  and  various 
other  matters  of  protection  against  losses  after  being  stacked. 
One  of  the  points  is  whether  it  is  gain  or  loss  that  the  hay  should 
be  discoloured  by  heat  in  Uie  rick,  and  also  whether  oar  present 
implements  for  tedding  are  injurious  in  any  respect.  In 
this  matter  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  tedding  machine 
ia  ao  important  in  the  aaving  of  labour  that  it  beoomea  an  impor- 
tant queation  whether  any  objection  can  be  raiaed  againat  it  to 
compare  at  all  with  the  coat  of  labour  saved  in  the  making  of 
meadow  or  pasture  hay.  Graas,  when  examined  under  a  micro- 
acope,  will  be  aeen  to  be  covered  with  a  waxy  matter  on  the 
atems,  which  Dr.  Yoelcker  calla  ita  "  waterproof  coat,"  which  has 
been  furniabed  by  Nature  for  the  protection  and  aecuring  the 
nourishment  or  feeding  value  it  contains.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, however,  especially  when  the  graases  are  damp,  if  yon 
ted  it  with  the  machine,  which  knocka  and  tneaea  it  about  with  an 
energy  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  excellence  of  the  machine, 
you  will  ftequently  rupture  the  best  part  of  this  covering,  or 
injure  it  to  some  extent.  Again,  if  after  being  snbjected  to  this 
active  proceaa  the  hay  ia  atacked  without  rain  having  fallen  on  it 
little  or  no  harm  may  have  been  done ;  but  in  the  event  of  rain 
falling  upon  the  hay,  you  might  just  a  well  expect  a  man  to  stay 
out  daring  a  thunder  shower  without  getting  wet  through,  after 
having  pulled  off  his  macintoah  and  thrown  it  on  the  ground,  as 
that  the  bay  will  not  be  aerioualy  injured  by  the  rain — ^much 
more  ao  than  if  it  had  been  carefully  and  gently  turned  with  the 
fork  inatead  of  being  tedded  by  an  improved  machine,  The 
home  farmer  knowa  by  experience  that  graaa  lying  untoached  in 
the  swathe,  or  having  been  carefully  cocked  or  pooked  by  lading 
each  successive  forkful  one  on  the  other  of  moderate  dimensions, 
in  either  of  these  conditions,  although  subjected  to  a  considerable 
fall  of  rain,  yet  it  often  makes  good  hay  if  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  occurrence  of  fine  weather,  when  it  is 
eventually  moved,  and  in  consequence  of  the  waterproof  covering 
of  the  gprass  having  been  retained  and  unbroken.  We  must  enter 
rather  more  into  the  realm  of  conjecture,  as  we  have  not  so  much 
assistance  as  may  be  required  from  actual  experience  to  aid  us  in 
forming  an  opinion.  The  amount  of  water,  however,  contained 
in  grass  when  cut  for  hay  ia  probably  about  70  per  cent,  or  a 
little  more ;  but  it  haa  been  proved  by  analyaia  that  hay  when  fit 
to  carry  without  fear  of  over>heating  haa  lost  50  per  cent,  of  this 
moisture,  and  that  15  per  cent  is  the  amount  of  moisture  gene- 
rally supposed  to  exist  in  well-made  hay.  It  is  certain  that  hay 
containing  88  per  cent,  as  aacertained  in  an  experiment  by  Dr. 
Yoelcker,  the  atack  heated  ao  much  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
reduced  to  carbon,  and  crumbled  between  the  fingers. 

CTo  be  oonUAoedO 

WOBS  ON  THE  HOME  PABM. 

Horn  Labour, — Prepiration  for  the  later  crops  of  roots  must  be 
continued.  The  seedmg  for  Swedish  Turnips  and  Scotch  hybrids 
should  now  be  completed — ^the  sooner  the  better,  even  in  the  earliest 
districts  like  the  dry  aoila  of  the  eaatem  ana  southern  counties; 
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besides  which  there  is  not  now  so  much  neoessitr  for  sowing  either 
white  Swedes  or  late  sowing  for  spring  food  for  sheep,  becaase  Man- 
golds are  now  generallj  adopted  for  late  feeding  in  connection  with  a 
change  to  Bye  and  the  water  meadows  where  available.  We  eamestl  j 
recommend  sheep  farmers  to  look  more  to  Mangolds  than  they  have 
hitherto  done,  because  if  Mangold  roots  are  properly  stored  for  the 
winter  there  need  not  be  anjr  late  root-feedinff  of  Swedes  to  hinder 
the  sowing  of  Lent  corn,  which  \a  frequently  the  case,  and  sometimes 

frores  fatal  to  a  profitable  crop  of  Lent  com,  and  of  Barley  especially, 
t  is  true  that  after  feeding  late  Swedes  it  is  cnstomary  to  sow 
common  Tornipe,  and  then  foUow  with  Wheat  after  feeding  off  the 
Turnips  with  sheep ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  years'  root 
crops  bring  a  heavy  charge  against  the  rotation  in  rent,  rates, 
and  tithes.  Where  the  land  is  strong  the  season  has  been  very 
favourable  for  operations  on  the  land,  whether  it  is  cnltiyatAd  as  a 
naked  fallow  or  sown  with  Mustard  or  other  gpreen  crops  for  ploughing 
in.  If  the  soil  is  lieht  and  sandy,  the  succession  of  green  crops 
ploughed  in  will  not  destroy  the  white-rooted  couch,  although  it  will 
the  twitch  or  water  grass,  which  runs  and  roots  on  the  surface  almost 
entirely ;  therefore,  upon  any  land  green  crops  ploughed  in  may  be 
adopted  as  the  best  plan  for  cleaning  the  land  ana  manuring  it  at  the 
same  time ;  and  this  is  a  most  desirable  and  beneficial  mode  of 
management  upon  outlying  fields  and  farthest  away  from  the  farm- 
yard. It  is  most  beneficial  under  any  circumatances  to  drill  2  or 
8  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  with  any  of  our  root  crops  if  the  land 
is  ever  so  high  in  condition,  because  it  is  one  of  the  securities  in 
favour  of  obtaining  a  full  plant  of  roots  by  driving  them  out  of  the 
way  or  reach  of  the  numerous  enemies  in  their  first  leaves  and  early 
growth.  Horse-hoeing  must  now  be  followed  up  every  day  where 
the  roots  like  Mangold,  Carrots,  Ac,  are  forward  enough.  The 
Potatoes,  Beans,  and  Peas,  also  should  ba  horse-hoed,  and  where 
lumps  of  couch  are  seen  they  should  be  forked  out  by  women  before 
the  horse-hoeing  is  done.  ¥ot  horse-hoeing  a  good  substitute  is  the 
use  of  a  mule  or  quick-stepping  ox,  for  either  of  these  where  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  do  not  tread  on  the  plants  so  much  as  horses, 
especially  heayy  cart-horses. 

Hand  Labour, — ^Hand-hoeinff  the  Potatoes,  Beans,  Peas,  Mangolds, 
Carrots,  Cabbages,  and  Eohl-Babi  must  now  be  proceeded  with, 
also  thin  Wheat  where  drilled  at  10  or  12  inches  between  the  rows. 
L'^nt  com  also  where  drilled  wide  enough.  We  have  seen  much 
Charlock  in  some  fields.  The  plan  is  for  men  to  hoe  (or  else  horses) 
between  the  rows,  and  women  to  hand-pull  in  the  rows.  The  weed- 
ing machine  drawn  by  a  horse  will  pull  the  Charlock  capitally  without 
injury  to  the  corn,  if  done  at  the  ri^ht  time  \  in  fact,  hand  labour, 
especially  by  women,  in  some  distncts  is  so  scarce,  that  machine- 
weeding  has  become  a  necessiiy  in  yarious  emergencies.  In  wet  or 
showery  weather  some  men  may  now  be  employed  in  drawing  straw 
and  piling  it  in  readinees  for  thatching  the  hayricks.  This  saves 
labour  at  the  busiest  times  either  in  hay  time  or  harvest.  The  sites 
for  ricks,  too,  should  be  fixed  and  decided  on,  so  that  the  brushwood 
bavins,  4a.  may  be  carted  to  the  spot,  when  the  horses  may  be 
driven  off  the  fulow  lands  by  showery  weather. 

lAv  Stock. — ^The  lambs  must  now  be  weaned  on  the  hill  farms,  and 
it  is  best  to  take  the  ewes  away  from  the  lambs  and  feed  them  out  of 
hearing  of  each  other ;  besides  which  if  the  lambs  are  left  in  the  field 
or  fields  to  which  thej  have  been  lately  ascnatomed,  they  will  not  be 
so  likely  to  become  dissatisfied  or  breiUc  fold  and  fence  as  when  they 
are  taken  from  the  ewes  and  driyen  to  a  strange  field.  The  dairy 
cowB  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  full  milk,  and  as  the  grass  on  the 
arable  land  is  abundant,  as  well  as  the  n-een  fodder  crops,  the  cows 
will  pay  better  to  have  a  bait  of  green  fodder  at  milking  time  both 
night  and  morning,  either  of  Vetches,  Trifolinm  and  Rye,  but 
especially  is  this  deeirable  in  cases  where  pastures  are  fed  bare  or 
their  run  circumscribed,  with  but  little  change  of  fields.  The  oxen 
and  steers  will  now  be  tumed  out  entirely  on  the  best  gracing  farfbs, 
and  in  some  cases  they  will  pay  for  a  little  cake  meal  given  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cut  Mangolds  mixed  in  the  troughs  to  preyent 
waste.  The  herdsman,  too,  should  take  care  to  turn  tiie  trough 
upside  down  when  the  roots  and  cake  is  eaten,  which  is  not  many 
minutes  about  where  the  animals  are  accustomed  to  it.  The  working 
oxen  and  farm-horses  should  all  be  fed  at  the  stables  and  houses  or 
sheds.  An  old  bam  makes  excellent  accommodation  for  working 
bullocks.  We  advocate  that  the  oxen  should  be  kept  under  cover  as 
well  as  the  horses,  and  fed  at  the  rack,  it  being  a  manure  question 
sometimes,  not  with  the  same  food  exactly,  but  at  the  same  expense 
or  cost,  and  by  this  means  not  nearly  so  many  will  be  required  as 
whf^n  four  or  six  are  put  to  one  plough,  for  really  npetanding  Here- 
ford or  Sussex  cattle  if  well  kept  will  nearly  go  the  pace  of  some 
horses.  We  know  farms,  where  kept  in  the  hberal  manner  we  have 
named,  only  two  oxen  are  put  to  one  plough  in  ordinary  summer 
fallow  work,  and  do  nearly  as  much  iu  a  day  as  some  horses.  For  we 
think  that  with  four  or  more  animals  to  the  plough  they  impede  each 
other  in  some  casef  • 


probably  the  best  yet  seen,  the  first  prizewinner  being  a  large 
Dutch  specimen  with  a  good  head  and  horns,  and  the  seoond  a  fine, 
upstanding,  young  English  "  Billy  "  of  two  years,  which  has  yet  to 
grow  and  develope  in  size.  The  she  Gh>ats  were  divided  into  long- 
haired and  short-haired,  homed  and  hornless.  Amongst  the  first 
the  most  remarkable  was  an  imported  Pyrenean,  with  long  upright 
horns,  the  largest  she  Gk>at  probably  ever  introduced  into  this 
oonndry.  It  won  first  prize  without  any  difficulty,  and  created  so 
much  admiration  that  tne  owner  was  repeatedly  offered  high  prices 
to  induce  him  to  part  with  it,  refusing  on  one  occasion  £20.  Some 
fine  specimens  were  exhibited  in  the  Champion  and  Hornless  classes 
by  the  Baroness  Bnrdett  Coutts,  which  took  prizes  in  each  case.  By 
the  side  of  these  Were  some  handsome  little  kids,  a  cross  between 
their  English  and  Nubian  dams  and  an  Angora  sire,  highly  com- 
mended in  the  male  class.  These  kids,  which  are  quite  white,  show 
the  lop  ears  of  the  Angora,  but  do  not  as  yet  exhibit  the  curly  coat 
of  the  Mohair  breed.  Some  curious  young  animals  were  shown, 
which  took  respectively  second  and  third  prizes.  These  were  a  pair 
of  imported  Nubians,  jet  black,  with  wayy  coats,  long  silky  pendulous 
ears,  and  Roman  noses.  As  many  of  the  beist  milkers  that  have 
been  exhibited  are  crossed  with  this  variety,  the  introduction  of 
these,  the  first  pure  specimens  of  the  kind,  may  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction.  The  Rev.  Rees  Moeg  showed  also  some  curious  animals 
bred  fh>m  Indian  parents,  which  were  not,  howeyer,  prizewinners. 
There  were  three  prizes  offered  for  the  best  milkers,  but  only  four 
Gk>ats  were  entered  for  this  competition.  The  first  prize  was  won 
by  the  P^nean  Gh)at  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Dormer  of  74,  Grosvenor 
Mews,  which  gave  6  tbs.  14  ozs.  in  two  milkings.  The  second-prize 
was  an  Irish  Goat,  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Holmes  Pegler,  whidi 
was  also  second  in  her  class,  and  gave  8  lbs.  12  ois.  The  third-prize 
was  a  cross-bred  English  and  Abyssinian,  a  little  Qoat,  with  a 
beautifully  shaped  udder,  that  gave  8  lbs.  4  ozs.  The  total  number 
of  Goats  exhibited  was  seyenty-nine. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Clotted  Cream  (R.  R.  0.).—lt  may  be  made  m  follows :— Tiske  four  quaits 
of  new  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  pat  it  in  a  bcoad  earthen  pan,  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  day  ;  then  put  it  over  a  veiy  slow  fire  for  hislf  an  hour,  make  i% 
nearly  hot  to  eream,  then  put  it  awa^  till  it  is  oold,  take  the  cream  ofl^  and  beat 
it  smoothly  with  a  spoon.  A  methoa  of  making  crssm  cheese  was  pobUsiied  on 
page  483,  last  week. 

Food  fbr  Cattle  (W,  B.  &).— The  following  from  an  article  in  then 
pages  npon  the  above  subject  (June  Srd,  1880)  will  protiably  answer  your 
pinpoee :— Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  riew  of  asoortaining 
the  smoant  of  food  reqairsd  to  prodaoe  a  certain  quantity  of  fat ;  bat  althoogh 
nothing  like  definite  results  has  been  obtained,  it  has,  boweier,  been  abowa 
that  ISO  lbs.  of  Swedes  given  in  the  open  air  prodnoed  1  lb.  of  matton,  the 
same  nsult  being  prodnoed  respectively  by  100  lbs.  of  Swedes  given  under  cover 
of  a  shed,  IS  lbs.  of  good  clover  hay,  8  lbs.  of  beans,  6  lbs.  of  pass,  or  6  Ibi.  of 
Unseed  cake,  and  4^  tbs.  of  cake  and  peas  or  beans  comUned.  Bxperiments 
have  also  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  fatten  any  animal  on  Unseed  cake^  or 
profitably  on  diy  food  alone  as  a  role.  Mr.  Lawos  tried  to  do  so,  and  the 
results  were  decidedly  nnfortnnate,  even  when  combined  with  chaff.  All 
experiments,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that  a  miztors  of  linseed  cake  and 

Es  or  beans  have  prodnoed  the  most  profitable  resnlta.  In  some  Inttnncw 
ley  and  oats  have  prodnoed  greater  resnlta  than  beans,  bat  that  depended 
npon  the  condition  of  the  animal,  beans  and  oalra  containing  something  Uka 
dooble  the  qoantity  of  nitrogen  or  albamen,  the  flesh-making  properties  of  food, 
as  compared  with  barley  or  oats ;  therefore,  when  an  animal  was  in  an  ad'vanoed 
stage  of  fatness  food  containing  a  less  proportion  of  albamen  would  suflloe. 


lOmOROLOaiOAL  OBSIByATI0n& 
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dee. 

464 

88.4 

48.7 

484 

404 

8S4 

484 
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664 

116A 

41A 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  QOAT  SHOW. 

Tbb  Exbibition  of  Goats  held  last  week  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Goat  Society,  gave  OTident  proof  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Goat  culture  since  the  last  Show 
of  this  kind  held  there  in  1876.    The  class  for  males  with  horns  was 


BBMABKS. 
S7th. — Dall  morning,  fine  afternoon,  and  erenlng  veiy  calm. 
S8th.— Fine  and  bright,  cool  wind. 
S9th.— Fine  genoallj,  yery  calm,  OTcrcast  at  times. 
30th.— Fair,  with  a  good  deal  of  fog  or  smoke  to  the  6JB. 
31st — Haxy  and  dall  in  morning,  aftorwards  fine  and  bright. 

1st— Fine,  bright,  and  calm. 

Snd.— Fine  and  wann. 

A  yery  fine  week,  not  qalte  as  wann  ss  the  prsTions  one,  Int  still  abore  ttie 
ayerage.— O.  J.  Stmoks.    " 


ro  dayi).    Woroviter  (tbrea  doyi). 
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IB  done.    In  nine  oases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  found  to 
almost  do  instead  of  vater. 

At  present  those  who  have  snmmer  beds  to  £11  and 
vinter  vegetables  in  want  of  planting  will  not  be  in  an 
easy  frame  of  mind.  When  there  is  watei  in  abnn- 
danoe  laid  on  in  pipes  and  applied  with  a  hose  matten 
are  all  right ;  bnt  Uiose  who  have  to  carry  it  in  cans, 
even  though  it  is  plentiful,  are  to  be  pitied,  for  snob 
work  is  comparable  to  that  of  Mrs.  Partington's  wheo 
she  tried  to  keep  back  the  tide  with  a  mop.  If  any- 
thing we  can  say  oonld  induce  owners  to  lay  on  plen^ 
of  water  and  hose  for  applying  it  we  wonld  say  it 
earnestly,  for  they  are  mis-Bpending  money  if  they  are 
paying  for  carrying  water,  when  it  would  a  thoosand 
times  more  effectnally  nm  itself. 

When  planting  must  be  done  in  dry  weather  and 
watering  appliances  ineffectual  it  is  more  thEin  half  the 
battle  to  have  strong  plants  with  a  mass  of  earth  and 
manure  adhering  to  their  roots.  Plants  pat  in  deeply, 
planted  firm  with  the  dry  Boil,  a  little  cup-shaped  basm 
left  roimd  each  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  after  that 
soaks  away  with  soil  will  not  snEfer  for  a  long  time, 
for  the  loose  earth  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the 
water  escaping  into  the  air.  On  a  large  scale,  andi  as 
the  planting  of  Cabhagea,  it  will  be  foond  a  good  plan 
to  draw  a  deep  fiirrow  in  which  to  insert  tiie  plants 
(from  beds  where  they  were  pricked-ont  previously 
among  half  loam,  half  mannre)  without  the  loss  of  a 
fibre  if  possible,  and  then  to  fill  each  furrow  with  water. 
The  evening  is  the  best  time  to  do  thia.  In  the  morn- 
ing dry  soil  should  be  made  to  cover  the  moist  surface  to 
prevent  evaporation.  No  matter  how  fierce  the  heat, 
we  have  never  found  plants  bo  treated  suffer,  and  when 
in  a  week  the  roots  have  pnshed  it  has  been  found  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  give  each  a  little  lipoid 
manure. 

Strawbenr  beds  are  most  likely  to  suffer  in  hot 
weather.  If  so  the  sorfaoe  should  be  deeply  hoed, 
nitrate  of  soda  sprinkled  between  the  rows,  and  not  a 
sprinkling  but  a  flooding  of  water  given.  If  the  beds 
have  been  mulched  with  ordinary  manure  some  time 
before,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  suffer ;  if  not,  a  good 
mulching  should  be  given  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Long  grass  is  as  good  as  anything,  short  chaffy 
lawn  grass  the  very  worst.  Tan  is  very  good,  as  it 
keeps  the  fruit  clean,  does  not  prevent  water  descend- 
ing, bnt  keeps  it  from  ascending,  and  after  one  good 
washing  is  very  clean. 

In  the  vegetable  quarters  nothing  will  keep  the  soil 
moist  equal  to  a  good  coating  of  partly  decayed  manure, 
and  often  manure  so  applied  ie  much  more  effective 
than  when  dng-in  in  the  usual  manner.  Machine  grass 
between  the  rows  of  Cabbnges  is  very  effective,  a  Tery 
little  thoroughly  protecting  the  soil. 

In  beds  and  borders  leaf  soil  is  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage applied  an  inch  thick  over  the  surface.  Soil 
moistened  now  and  so  protected  will  enable  the  plants 
to  grow  luxuriantly  without  further  watering  for  a  long 
time.  After  the  surface  is  covered  with  vegetation  and 
the  roots  have  burrowed  18  inches  drought  is  not  likely 
to  do  more  than  to  cause  a  denser  inflorescence. 
Cocoa-nnt  fibre  is  even  better  still,  though  hardly  so 
neat,  but  the  luxuriance  following  its  use  speedily  puts 
the  fibre  out  of  sight  though  not  of  nsefiilness. 

Even  common  soil  makes  a  good  mulch.  Wrong 
though  it  be  to  turn  the  body  of  the  soil  into  a  loose 
mass,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  have  an  inch  or  so  of  loose 


THE   ABT  OF  KEEPING   THE   BOIL  MOIST. 

T  is  not  so  much  how  to  make  dry  soil  wet 
as  to  consider  how  best  to  counteract 
excessive  heat  and  drought  that  is  the 
purpose  in  view.  The  weather  is  dry 
now.  If  rain  falls  before  these  notes 
are  printed  so  much  the  better ;  it  will 

to  more  good  than  all  the  papers,  still  the 

trt  of  keeping  the   soil  moist  shoold  be 

ned  by  all  cultivators. 

1  hot  seasons  heavy  land  suffers  least  from 
drought,  but  nnleas  the  soil  of  such  is  very 
thoroughly  pulverised  it  is  certain  to  crack  deeply  and 
shrink  into  compact  blocks,  which  first  prevent  tender 
rootlets  travelling,  and  secondly  become  parched  lumps. 
When  well  pulverised,  however,  and  when  the  subsoil 
is  damp,  heat  and  drought  only  make  the  plants  thrive 
the  faster.  As  clay  soils  which  are  dng  in  antnnm  and 
early  winter  are  in  moat  districts  pretty  solid  by  spring, 
unless  thorough  forking  is  done,  drought  soon  proves 
disastrous.  Dug  in  spring  and  broken  up  then  drought 
tells  but  lightly  or  not  at  all. 

It  is  exactly  the  opposite  with  light  sandy  or  gravelly 
soUs.  It  is  working  much  mischief  to  fork  or  dig  these 
up  lightly  in  spring  or  early  summer,  for  they  are  thus 
prevented  from  exercising  that  capillary  attraction 
which  draws  water  from  below  and  maintains  a  steady 
moisture  when  such  soils  have  become  somewhat 
firm  by  lying  long  or  by  being  artificially  firmed. 
Those  who  advise  a  liberal  use  of  the  fork  wiU  find  it 
quite  right  on  heavy  eoils  which  naturally  become  com- 
pact; but  those  who  on  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  take 
such  advice  will  find  that  "  someone  has  blundered," 
for  it  will  be  found  that  it  would  be  as  hopeful  to  water 
the  Sahara  as  to  moisten  such  soil. 

While  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  has 
much  to  do  with  its  moistness  or  dryness,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  plants  apparently  anffer  from 
want  of  water,  when  in  fact  it  is  nitrogen  that  is  want- 
ing. A  week  ago  the  writer  met  a  farmer  bemoaning 
the  want  of  rain.  His  hay  crop  was  a  failure,  ap- 
parently with  drought.  Over  the  fence  was  the  finest 
crop  ever  seen,  and  the  owner  of  that  other  field  was 
hoping  "  we  wadna  hae  rain,  it  wad  lay  the  hey."  The 
first  field  was  suffering  from  starvation,  the  second  had 
been,  if  anything,  overfed  by  liquid  mannre  from  the 
farmyard.  Garden  crops  take  np  much  nitrogen ; 
uaually  the  mannre  is  not  over-rich  in-tbat,  and  bad 
treatment  makes  it  worse.  Those  who  are  suffering 
"  from  drought  "  niigbt  do  worse  than  use  a  little  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  next  time  watering 
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soil  on  the  surface.  For  this  reason  the  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  hoed,  and  that  repeatedly,  especially  after 
watering. 

The  watering-can  in  inexperienced  hands  is  a  source 
of  much  mischief.  It  looks  so  nice  in  the  stilly  even- 
ing to  have  the  surface  of  the  ground  all  dark  with 
damp,  that  the  temptation  to  sprinkle  is  too  much  for 
many.  Either  a  soaking  that  will  penetrate  a  foot  at 
least  or  nothing  should  be  given.  Then  the  surface 
should  be  stirred  as  soon  as  dry  enough,  unless  otherwise 
protected  by  mulching.  Dribbling  the  surface  is  worse 
than  drought.  It  robs  the  soil  of  heat  and  stops  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  It  entices  the  roots  to  the  surface 
only  to  be  killed. 

When  water  is  applied  it  is  of  much  service  to  have 
it  exposed  some  time  previously  to  the  sun  and  air. 
Pond  or  river  water  is  undoubtedly  best,  but  many 
places  are  supplied  by  springs  and  deep  wells.  Such 
water  is  always  cold,  and  when  applied  cold  it  gives  a 
severe  check.  Soft  water  is  known  to  be  best,  and  ex- 
posure not  only  warms  but  softens  it.  When  tanks 
cannot  be  provided  for  this  purpose  it  would  pay  to  pass 
the  water  through  an  ordinary  heating  boiler,  under 
which  burnt  a  good  lire,  especially  when  the  water  is 
to  be  applied  to  Vine  or  Peach  borders.  In  the  case  of 
Melons,  the  cans  if  stood  in  the  house  or  frame  will 
enable  the  water  to  attain  a  suitable  temperature  in  an 
hour  or  two. 

When  the  soil  is  moist,  or  made  so  and  kept  so, 
plants  use  the  food  at  their  disposal  rapidly,  and  in 
the  sunshine  turn  the  feeding  to  good  purpose.  In  dull 
wet  weather  richness  does  mischief  often.  In  hot 
weather  it  is  turned  to  riches.  In  gloomy  years  plant 
food  plentifully  applied  runs  into  a  plenitude  of  shoots 
and  leaves.  When  the  sun  is  out  it  is  turned  to  fruit 
for  this  year,  and  fruit  buds  for  next.  For  this  reason 
it  is  good  to  help  flagging  trees  now»  not  only  with 
water,  but  water  with  *'  a  cinder  in  it.*'  Stable  drain- 
age, sewage,  guano  water,  nitrate  or  ammonia  salts 
applied  to  fruit  trees  and  bushes  now  will  well  repay 
in  due  season. 

In  applying  water  to  fruit  trees  it  is  well  to  remove 
an  inch  or  so  of  soil  and  to  form  a  basin  rim  with  it ; 
then  fork  another  inch,  and  flood  with  liquid  manure 
^  the  plants  needing  assistance.  Afterwards  return  the 
removed  soil,  it  will  act  as  a  mulch ;  or,  better,  mulch 
thickly  with  manure. 

Under  the  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  fruit  trees  under 
glass  evaporate  with  extreme  rapidity.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  harder  the  pump-handle  is  plied  the 
sooner  the  well  goes  dry ;  and  it  may  be  worth  mention 
that  soils  which  furnish  food  in  abundance  are  not  so 
much  <<  drawn  on  "  as  others.  Feed  a  man  on  rice  or 
Potatoes  and  he  must  consume  large  quantities.  Feed 
plants  on  water  with  hardly  traces  of  the  food  they 
want,  and  they  will  try  to  make  up  for  it  by  passing 
greater  quantities  through  their  system.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  chronic  drought  from  which  starved 
fields  suffer. 

In  battling  with  heat  and  drought,  then,  we  should 
aim  at  securing  that  texture  of  soU  which  best  favours 
retention  of  water  and  maintains  the  greatest  capillary 
power.  To  soak  thoroughly  and  avoid  dribbling  ;  to  have 
as  strong  plants  to  put  out  as  possible,  to  injure  none 
of  their  roots  in  the  process,  and  to  apply  the  water 
under  the  surface ;  to  mulch  whenever  practicable,  and 
with  the  best  material  at  command,  be  it  only  loose 


earth;  to  seize  such  opportunities  for  administering 
food  when  possible,  and  to  remember  that  often  enough 
it  is  not  so  much  water  as  nitrogen  that  is  wanted,  as 
well  as,  perhaps,  other  food  ;  and  last,  not  least,  that 
under  a  bright  sun  plants  work  rapidly,  maturing  the 
present  crop  and  storing  matter,  if  properly  fed,  for  the 

crops  of  the  future. — rSlNGLE-HANDED. 


CULTURE  OF  KALOSANTHES  COCCINEA. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the  good  qualities  possessed  by 
this  beautiful  sweet-scented  greenhouse  plant,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  frequently  met  with  in  a  condition  credit- 
able to  the  cultivator.  Under  good  cultivation  its  habit  is  close 
and  compact,  producing  a  profusion  of  bright  flowers  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  deep  green  foliage.  Although  it  is  of 
too  stiff  a  character  to  be  useful  for  cutting  (an  indispensable 
quality  with  many)  still,  when  it  is  grouped  with  other  plants 
in  the  conservatory,  or  associated  with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants 
for  house  decoration,  it  is  generally  admired. 

The  ease  with  which  it  is  propagated,  the  short  time  required 
to  grow  it  to  a  serviceable  size,  and  its  comparative  immunity 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  ought  to  commend  it  to  every 
gardener  who  has  a  conservatory  to  furnish  or  a  house  to 
decorate.  In  the  general  rage  for  "something  new,"  old 
j)la!it8  are  too  apt  to  be  thrust  aside  and  get  but  little  at- 
tention, and  so  gradually  creep  into  disrepute  ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case  it  takes  some  little  effort  to  again  brin^  them  into 
popular  favour.  Allow  me  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
rescuing  this  beautiful  old-fashioned  plant  from  the  depths  of 
the  •*  neglected  list."  In  doing  so  I  shall  only  be  seconding 
the  efforts  of  your  correspondent  "A.  Y."  in  your  issue  of 
April  5th,  page  282,  who  has  anticipated  my  note  on  this 
subject,  and  with  whose  cultural  directions  I  generally  agree. 

Propagation. — ^1  his  is  too  often  recommended  to  be  done  in 
August.  It  roots  freely  at  any  season,  but  I  think  the  best 
time  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May,  or 
as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  bloom  is  visible  in  the  tips  of 
the  shoots.  Select  shoots  that  have  failed  to  bloom  and  take 
them  off  close  to  the  old  wood.  Trim  a  few  of  the  bottom 
leaves  off  and  insert  them  sinely  into  thumb  pots,  or  five  into  a 
large  60.  Use  a  mixture  of  tibry  loam  and  peat,  or  loam  and 
leaf  soil,  with  a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand.  \Wuier  well,  and 
place  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  for  about  three  weeks,  when 
they  will  be  rooted  suflBciently  to  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters 
— a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  Peach  house,  where 
they  may  remain  till  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots. 

Summer  Treatment. — About  the  tneginning  of  June  the  young 
plants  should  be  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pots,  the  single  plants 
into  4^-inch,  and  those  with  five  cuttings  into  5-inch  pots, 
using  tne  same  compost,  but  in  a  rougher  state,  and  with  less 
sand  in  it.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  place  a  little  moss  over 
the  crocks  to  keep  them  clear  of  soil.  The  plants  may  then  be 
placed  in  a  close  frame  till  they  have  well  rooted  into  the  fresh 
soil,  then  gradually  harden  off.  After  this  our  practice  is  to 
plunge  them  out  in  coal  ashes,  giving  them  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  winter- flowering  Pelargoniums.  Those,  however, 
who  have  a  very  heavy  rainfall  to  contend  with  should  have 
them  in  frames,  or  a  sash  placed  over  them  to  throw  off  the 
heavy  showers,  exposing  fully  in  dry  weather.  As  soon  as 
required  each  plant  should  have  a  small  stick  to  it,  to  keep 
it  upright  and  prevent  its  being  broken. 

Most  writers  on  the  Kalosanthes  recommend  the  young 
shoots  to  be  pinched.  I  have  proved  this  to  bo  quite  un- 
necessary ;  in  fac  it  tends  to  make  a  rather  stiff  plant,  more 
formal  than  it  would  be  if  left  to  its  natural  growth.  Allow 
the  plants  that  have  been  potted  singly  to  grow  without 
stopping.  Those  intended  for  larger  plants,  the  four  plants 
round  tne  outside  of  the  pot  may  be  stopped  early  in  July, 
but  train  the  centre  plant  to  a  stick  without  stopping.  They 
will  thus  produce  free  natural  pyramids,  clothed  with  flowers 
to  the  edge  of  the  pots. 

Excepting  that  they  should  be  carefully  watered,  but  little 
attention  is  necessary  till  they  are  housed  for  the  winter  at  the 
end  of  ISeptember  or  beginning  of  October.    They  should  then 
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be  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  be  cool 
ana  have  plenty  of  air.  They  will  continue  growing,  and 
should  by  no  means  be  stinted  for  water,  as  is  advised  by  some 
writers.  Of  course  as  the  days  shorten  less  water  is  required 
as  a  natural  consequence,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  soil 
is  to  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  for  the  roots  are  very  active  during 
the  autumn  months,  and  should  be  encouraged.  Soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  year — say  the  middle  of  January — the  plants  should 
be  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots.  The  single  plants  may  be 
potted  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  and  the  others  into  7  or  8-inch. 
If  they  can  be  placed  for  about  ten  days  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere— an  early  vinery  or  Peach  house — it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  them.  The  plants  make  rapid  progress  during  February 
and  March.  They  should  be  regularly  attended  to  with  water, 
and  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  should  be  assisted 
with  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 

By  the  end  of  the  latter  month  the  plants  will  be  showing 
blooms,  when  they  must  be  staked  and  tied.  Stakes  should  be 
used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  One  or  two  to  each  plant  is 
generally  sufficient,  the  other  shoots  being  looped  together  for 
support,  something  after  the  style  of  tying  Phoenocomas  and 
hardwooded  Heaths  for  exhibition.  Keep  the  plants  as  close 
to  the  glass  as  possible  till  they  come  into  bloom.  They  will 
be  cooler  and  require  less  labom*  in  watering  if  turned  out  into 
frames  or  cold  pits  early  in  May,  from  which  they  can  be 
transferred  to  the  conservatory  as  they  come  into  bloom. 

Old  Plants. — ^These  are  generally  considered  useless  as  far 
as  blooming  the  following  season  is  concerned.  One  plant  last 
year  bloomed  so  freely  that  we  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  suffi- 
.  cient  for  this  year's  stock.  I  was  thus  induced  to  save  a  few 
old  plants  to  furnish  cuttings.  These  were  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots,  cut  hard  back,  and  after  giving  the  wounds 
time  to  heal  to  prevent  bleeding,  were  placed  in  a  brisk  heat. 
They  were  afterwards  placed  outdoors  with  the  others  and  had 
the  same  treatment,  except  that  they  were  shifted  when  they 
were  housed  for  the  winter  into  pots  a  size  larger.  These  have 
furnished  us  with  abundance  oi  cuttings,  and — more  than  we 
expected — a  fair  sprinkling  of  bloom. 

The  Kalosanthes  is  hardier  than  some  of  our  bedding  plants. 
Some  of  the  above-mentioned  plants  were  outdoors  in  the  open 
till  the  12th  of  November,  and  endured  dt'  of  frost  without 
showing  the  least  signs  of  having  been  injured.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  plants  fiiat  may  very  easily  be  "  killed  with  kind- 
ness."—R.  Inglis. 

P.8. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  thought  of  sending 
you  a  small  plant  to  show  you  that  Kalosanthes  make 
useful  little  plants  in  twelve  months  without  pinching,  as 
I  have  recommended.  The  plant  has  not  been  shifted  since 
July  last,  which  accounts  for  its  rather  rusty  foliage — ^the  pot, 
a  5-inch,  being  altogether  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  plant. 
It  shows,  however,  that  they  can  be  gi'own  in  pots  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  fitting  into  vases  for  house  decoration,  and 
that  they  are  less  stiff  when  not  pinched.  A  friend  informs 
me  that  he  places  his  plants  in  saucers  of  water,  which  they 
seem  to  enjoy  when  root-bound. — R.  I. 

[The  plant  in  question  is  a  handsome  little  pyramid.  It  is 
in  a  5-inch  pot,  19  inches  high  from  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
21  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  bears  twenty-four  trusses  of 
very  bright  flowers,  and  has  been  admirably  grown.] 


SCIENCE  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Farmyard  manure  in  combination  with  artificial  manure  is 
the  best  form  of  fertiliser  for  all  crops — best  for  its  economy, 
its  certainty,  and  its  decided  superiority  to  either  farmyard 
manure  or  artificial  manure  alone.  This  is  the  clear  and 
nnmistakeable  teaching  of  recent  experiments,  marking  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  scientific  cultivation,  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  for  the  remarkable  results 
attending  its  intelligent  application  upon  the  land  points  to  a 
bright  future  both  to  the  market  gardener  and  farmer.  In  this 
sense  it  is  of  national  importance,  and  must  eventually  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Market  gardeners 
will  nrobably  be  first  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  their  wits 
are  sharpened  by  high  rents  and  frequent  contact  with  keen 
men  of  ousiness ;  but  farmers  are  slower  generally  to  adopt 


new  ideas,  peraistently  following  tncks  beaten  hard  and  wide 
by  their  forefatiiers,  down  which  many  an  honest  man  has 
recently  gone  to  bankruptcy.  But  it  is  not  the  seasons  alone, 
neither  is  it  the  soil,  but  its  cultivators  that  are  often  at  fault. 
Yille's  assertion  that  the  portion  of  fertility  which  human 
industry  has  to  furnish  to  the  earth  is  not  more  than  3  percent., 
though  not  quite  correct,  is  sufficiently  so  to  show  how  simple, 
sure,  and  easy  our  work  is  under  the  guiding  hand  of  scienee. 
Here  let  me  say,  that  while  conceding  tiiat  the  French  chemist's 
book  is  very  FVench  in  its  general  tone,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
worth  careful  perusal,  for  apart  from  any  little  pufb  of  national 
vanity,  there  is  much  good  sense  and  careful  reasoning,  afford- 
ing ample  matter  for  thought,  and  much  that  may  usefully  be 
compared  with  the  deductions  of  our  own  and  German  chemists. 

By  farmyard  manure  is  meant  all  that  gardeners  generally 
obtain  from  pigstye,  cowshed,  or  stable.  Tne  trials  of  manure 
by  the  Sussex  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture 
by  Science  in  the  hot  dry  summer  of  1881  affords  some  remark- 
able results,  one  of  which  was  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
crop  when  artificial  manure  was  accompanied  with  farmyard 
manure.  According  to  Professor  Jamieson,  this  was  owing  in 
a  considerable  degree  to  the  fact  that  20  tons  of  farmyard 
manure  contain  16  tons  of  water — no  unimportant  matter  in  a 
dry  season.  Twenty  tons  of  farmyard  manure  contain  over 
3  tons  of  organic  matter,  which,  besides  retaining  moisture, 
affords  protection  and  space  congenial  to  the  growth  of  tender 
root  fibrils,  and  what  is  of  even  greater  importance  generally, 
is  that  farmyard  manure  contains  all  the  ingredients  essential 
to  plants,  and  notably  it  contains  potash  and  eulphate.  both 
indispensable  to  the  successful  culture  of  root  crops,  and  both 
of  which  one  of  the  trial  plots  proved  deficient  in,  notwith- 
standing Villa's  sweeping  assertion  that  all  soil  contains  a 
superabundance  of  sulphur. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  as  to  the  most  suitable  condition  of  farmyard  manure 
when  applied  to  the  land,  and  it  was  strongly  asserted  that 
undecayed  manure  was  best,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  contained 
the  same  elements  of  fertility  as  decayed  manure,  and  might 
therefore  be  placed  upon  the  land  at  any  time  with  greater 
facility  and  less  expense.  This  teaching,  though  not  decidedly 
erroneous,  was  certainly  loose  and  faulty.  Wherever  practi- 
cable, it  is  better  to  retain  the  manure  in  large  heaps  till 
spring,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  soil  when  it  is  in  course  of 
preparation  for  cropping.  For  example,  in  the  culture  of  field 
Potatoes,  which  usually  follow  Oats,  the  land  is  cleared  of 
stubble  and  weeds  as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest,  and  is 
then  ploughed  and  so  left  for  the  winter.  In  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  laud  is  dry  enough  to  bear  carts,  the  manure  is  carted 
upon  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty  single  horse  cartloads  per  acre, 
which  is  probably  equivalent  to  20  tons.  It  is  at  once 
spread  and  ploughed  in  somewhat  deeply,  and  when  the 
newly  ploughed  soil  is  sufficiently  dry — which  is  sometimes 
not  till  April — it  is  stirred  lightly  by  a  horse  hoe  and  harrows, 
the  drills  drawn,  and  artificial  manure  scattered  thickly  along 
them  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  per  acre.  The  Potatoes  are  then 
put  in  the  drills  and  the  soil  drawn  over  them,  so  that  they 
ma^  be  said  to  be  enveloped  in  artificial  manure,  much  of 
which,  however,  inevitably  falls  upon  the  entire  surface  as  it 
is  scattered,  ana  so  comes  to  be  tolerably  well  mixed  with  the 
soil  by  the  time  the  roots  make  way  through  it.  By  way  of 
experiment  I  have  reversed  this  method  for  Mangold  Wurtzel 
this  year,  sowing  the  artificial  manure  broadcast  over  the 
surface  before  the  soil  was  stirred,  afterwards  making  deep 
furrows  in  which  farmyard  manure  was  put,  the  soil  turned 
back  upon  it,  pressed,  drilled,  and  the  seed  sown  immediately 
above  it ;  but  in  no  case  is  manure  of  any  kind  put  upon  the 
land  till  spring. 

Apart  from  all  commercial  considerations,  this  is  a  matter 
of  importance  to  all  owners  of  gardens,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
good  service  will  be  done  both  to  gardeners  and  their  employers 
by  calling  particular  attention  to  it.  But  too  often  many  an 
earnest  willing  worker  spends  his  strength  in  vain  efforts  to 
produce  good  crops  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  manure.  Let 
me  assure  the  employers  of  such  good  men  and  true  that  they 
would  be  well  repaid  for  a  moderate  judicious  outlay  upon 
artificial  manure  to  add  to  that  obtained  from  the  animals 
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upon  the  place.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  "  puts  heart 
into  a  man,  and  proud  will  that  privileged  gardener  be  when 
he  points  to  the  marvellous  effects  of  the  "  patent  enlivener/' 
ana  boasts  of  the  liberality  and  consideration  of  his  employer, 
by  means  of  which  his  labours  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  present  time  is  a  good  one  for  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial manure  to  garden  crops.  Sown  broadcast  over  beds  of 
Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  and  similar  croos,  it  is 
soon  worked  into  the  surface  by  the  frequent  hoeing  which  is 
now  indispensable  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  its  beneficial  effect 
is  soon  apparent,  not  only  in  accelerated  sturdy  growth,  but 
also  in  the  deepening  hue  of  the  foliage.  Fruit  and  flowers, 
too,  all  Uirive  upon  it,  and  to  all  beds  and  borders  if  applied  as 
surface  dressings  very  little  time  is  required  for  the  work, 
and  good  results  are  inevitable.  Due  care  must,  however,  be 
taken  not  to  overdo  it.  I  have  known  plants  stripped  of 
foliage,  and  the  growth  of  Grape  Vines  cnppled,  by  an  over- 
dose of  guano.  This  is  both  foolish  and  wasteful,  and  easily 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  caution  at  first.  Watchfulness  ^nd 
care  soon  show  one  the  way,  and  while  it  is  good  to  seek 
advice,  it  is  still  better  to  try  and  prove  all  things. — ^Edward 

LUCKHUBST. 


BTRIKING  YOUNG  GROWTHS  OF  VINES. 

THB  COBBECTOn-QENERAL  07  OARDBNEBa 

AiTKB  my  statement  of  a  fact  on  page  402  as  to  the  above 
method  of  propagating  Vines  which  I  saw  practised  in  a  nursery, 
I  was  not  surpri^d  to  find  myself  again  honoured  with  attention 
in  another  medium ;  but  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  astonished 
that  a  writer  who  has  constituted  himself  the  corrector-general  of 
gardeners  should  proclaim  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cess alluded  to.  As  a  fact^^  se  needs  no  defence,  and  as  I  not 
only  know  that  this  mode  of  propagation  has  been  practised  in  at 
least  two  nurseries,  but  have  struck  young  growths  myself,  I  did 
not  intend  making  any  reference  to  my  critio,  notwithstanding 
the  receipt  of  one  or  two  letters  suggesting  I  should  do  so  ;  but 
one  now  to  hand  is  rather  too  good  for  the  waste-paper  basket, 
and  I  am  tempted  to  request  its  publication  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  supply  Uie  of&oial  with  a  theme  for  another  "  note.' '  The  letter 
is  as  follows  : — 

**  I  think  yon  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  *  corrector '  for  adver- 
tising tfa«  Journal — hx9  wsy^  presumably,  of  announcing  that  he  cannot 
find  anything  worth  noticing  in  the  other  papers,  thongh  yon  will 
Bcaroely  concur  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  on  that  matter. 
On  the  question  of  Vine  propagation,  a  seedling  Vine  was  raised  by 
a  ladr  in  a  southern  county ;  her  husband  grew  and  fruited  it,  and 
the  nnit  was  pronounced  very  good.  A  north  countryman  (not  a 
Scotchman),  not  unknown  in  the  Grape-growing  world,  made  a 
special  journey  to  see  this  Grape.  *■  Ob,'  savs  he, '  ^ou  had  better  let 
me  hare  a  cane  of  this  to  plant  out  and  grow  it  properly ;  I  am 
better  up  to  it  than  you,  and  my  Grapes  will  sell  your  vines.'  The 
very  next  season  the  northerner  had  600  plants  of  this  variety  for 
sale,  and  a  march  was  stolen  on  the  honest  southerner.  Now,  as  the 
'corrector'  'has  seen  and  examined  many  new  young  Vines  sent 
out  by  the  trade  and  by  raisers,  but  never  yet  came  on  one  not 
raised  from  a  hardwooded  eje,'  here  is  another  nice  little  piece  of 
arithmetic  for  him  to  work  out — viz.,  How  long  was  the  cane  which 
trayelled  northwards  ?  " 

If  this  does  not  please  my  gentle  critic  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  will ;  and  if  he  cannot  "  do  the  sum  '*  I  fear  he  will  bare  to 
take  a  lower  place  in  the  class,  even  if  he  does  not  run  the  risk  of 
some  ardent  reformer  voting  him  "  unfit  for  the  high  office  "  he 
has  appropriated — a  vote  that  would  certainly  not  be  seconded  by 

T.  Weight. 


NEW  AURICULAS. 


Thb  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  varieties  raised  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Woodhead.  These  named  only 
form  a  tithe  of  what  he  raised  from  seed.  Owing  to  Miss  Woodhead 
having  to  remove  the  plants  late  in  the  season,  the  potting  was 
not  completed  until  October.  Still,  although  so  late  in  potting, 
many  of  the  seedlings  produced  good  flowers — indeed,  mudi 
better  results  than  I  expected.  It  being  very  probable  that 
in  the  coming  season  the  plants  will  be  better  situated  for 
having  the  attention  paid  to  them  that  they  require  than  was 
the  case  last  year,  I  expect  to  see  a  remarkably  fine  display  next 
spring. 

WJ^Bn  Mr.  Woodhead  commenced  crossing  ho  made  it  his 
rule  to  only  use  first-class  varieties  for  parent?,  more  parUcnlarly 


for  seed-bearing— flowers  having  golden  tubes,  solid  pastes,  body 
colours  not  given  to  sporting,  with  smooth  edges.  The  result  thus 
far  has  justified  the  course  he  adopted,  and  has  produced  the 
following  varieties : — 

Macbeth,— Ocie&i  edge,  Tcry  large.  Tube  rich  deep  yellow. 
Paste  solid  and  dense.  Body  colour  black  and  smooth,  not  given 
to  spread.    Edge  a  fine  green  and  perfectly  smooth. 

^utheipeare, — Green  edge,  very  fine.  Colour  pale  pea  green. 
Tube  circular,  and  deep  rich  yellow.  Body  colour  dense  and 
black.  A  very  superior  flower,  to  which  the  paleness  of  the  green 
gives  a  peculiar  charm. 

Robin  Adair.— Qieea  edge ;  a  deep  glossy  flower.  Tube  rich 
deep  yellow.  Paste  very  fine  and  smooth.  Body  colour  intensely 
black  and  solid. 

Adam  Beds.^Qnen  edge,  raised  from  grey  parents.  Tube  a 
deep  yellow,  with  the  anthers  gathered  together.  Paste  solid  and 
good.    Body  colour  black,  the  edge  smooth  and  rery  fine. 

John  WiUon.—Qreen  edge.  Tube  like  Col.  Taylor.  Paste 
dense  and  circular.  Body  colour  black,  shading  off  to  a  blae- 
purple.  Solid  and  firmly  cut  Edge  pale  pea  green  and  perfectly 
smooth. 

Thomag  Woodhead.— Qnea  edge,  a  seedling  from  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  of  Greens.  Tube  rich  deep  yellow,  closed  at 
the  top.  Paste  very  fine.  Body  colour  an  Indian  black,  dense 
and  solid.  Edge  smooth,  and  the  green  jery  fine.  A  flower 
which  lasts  a  long  time. 

Jlary  Ann. — Green  edge.  Tube  rich  deep  yellow.  Paste  solid 
and  fine.  Body  colour  black,  solid,  and  clean.  Edge  smooth, 
extra  fine. 

ITiomas  Bower. — Grey  edge.  Bich  golden  tube.  Paste  solid  and 
smooth.    Body  colour  black.    Edge  circular,  a  dense  grey. 

George  Budd.—Onj  edge.  Tube  rich  golden  yellow.  Paste 
smooth  and  fine.  Body  colour  black,  the  edge  perfectly  smooth. 
An  immense  flower,  with  a  fine  trus^. 

Mrs,  J)odwell,— While  edge  ;  first-class  certificate  at  National 
Show  at  South  Kensington,  1882.  This  variety  still  mainUins  its 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  best  white  edges  in  cultivation.  Tube 
golden  yellow.  Paste  solid  and  fine.  Body  colour  black  and 
solid,  and  continues  a  long  time  in  flower.  One  of  the  best  white 
edges  I  have  ever  fieen. 

Mrt.  Boicer,— White  edge.  Tube  a  deep  yellow.  Paste  solid 
and  smooth.  Body  colour  black.  Edge  good  and  smooth.  Avery 
desirable  flower. 

Jiaohel.— White  edge;  extra  flne.  Tube  deep  rich  yellow. 
Paste  dense  and  solid.  Body  colour  black.  Edge  smooth  and 
good,  like  a  white  George  Lightbody,  from  which  it  is  raised.  A 
grand  large  flower. 

Miu  Woodhead. — ^White  edge ;  an  improved  edition  of  Summer- 
scales*  Catherina,  being  larger  and  finer.  Tube  deep  yellow.  Paste 
white  and  dense.  Body  colour  black.  One  of  the  finest  pro- 
portioned flowers  I  have  seen ;  always  constant  and  good. 

Neat  and  Clean.—Self.  Bich  yellow  tube.  Paste  vride  and 
solid.  Body  colour  rich  maroon.  A  large  flower,  with  all  good 
properties. 

Miss  JBlaeh,^Se\t  Tube  deep  yellow.  Paste  solid.  Body 
colour  maroon.    Edge  perfectly  smooth. 

Fairy  Qyoen.—Qelt,  Tube  pale  yellow.  Paste  solid.  Body 
colour  crimson-maroon.    A  fine  variety. 

Bonnie  Jane.—Btlt.  Tube  rich  yellow.  Paste  dense  and  large. 
Body  colour  deep  rich  purple.    Very  fine. 

M,  Achroyd. — Self.  Tuoe  golden  yellow.  Paste  solid  and  large. 
Body  colour  deep  rich  crimson.  Edge  perfectly  smooth.  A  great 
advance  on  either  Duke  of  Argyle  or  Marquis  of  Lome. 

Alice  Orey. — Self.  Deep  rich  purple,  nearly  black.  Tube 
golden  yellow.  Paste  dense,  huge,  and  cirenlar.  A  splendid 
flower. 

Mrs.  Rawson. — Self.  Tube  deep  yellow.  Paste  large  and  fine. 
Body  colour  deep  purple^  rich  and  glossy.  Pips  very  large,  and 
plenty  of  them.    AltogeUier  an  extra  fine  flower. — Geo.  Budd. 


DESTROYING  GRUBS. 

With 'summer  suns  the  flies  come,  and  after  the  files  follow 
caterpillars  and  grubs  on  boughs  and  at  the  roots.  In  some  dis- 
tricts a  friend  of  the  bluebottle  prorldes  for  its  Toracious  progeny 
by  laying  its  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the  Cabbage  tribe.  Delicate  in 
its  taste  it  is,  for  it  very  much  prefers  the  delicate  Cauliflowers, 
and  thus  they  are  frequently  destroyed.  Happily  its  organ  of 
smell  is  also  delicate,  and  a  weak  manuring  of  cow  urine  not  only 
starts  the  plants,  but  sends  the  blue-tailed  fly  searching  elsewhere. 
Applied  stronger  round  the  stems,  but  not  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  reach  the  roots— it  would  when  strong  kill  them— it  also  kills 
the  grubs.    Sal  ammoniac  applied  in  water  first,  followed  after 
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by  lime  water,  la  wfd  alio  to  ieutxof  tbem  ntterty.  Tbe  cfaemieal 
Inaction  liberatM  the  ammoaia,  which  poi>oD<  the  maggots, 
— N.  B. 


VENTILATION. 

TBI8  enbject  was  broached  ^ery  early  in  the  praient  year,  and 
mj  name  ha*  been  praminently  mentioned  two  oi  three  timet  in 
tbe  dUcnMion  which  has  followed,  1  hare  pnrpoeely  waited  In 
the  hope  of  teeing  it  thoroii(;bly  ditcassed  by  new  pent,  with  the 
objectof  picking  ap  some  new  ideas  myself  ;  bnt  the  subject  lagiBO 
considerably  that  my  patience  is  exhanated,  and  although  I  hare 
written  onitBOTery  frequently  I  must  bsTS  a  tew  more  words  now. 

Stisngely  enough  tbia  was  the  very  subject  on  which  I  flist 
Tcntnied  to  send  a  note  to  a  public  paper,  That  note  was  sent 
from  tbe  same  connty  in  which  ''J.  J."  writes,  and  from  within 
three  miles  of  the  famous  Cncumber-growing  eitablishmant  to 
which  he  reters,  and  appeared  in  the  Journal  nf  Bortieulttire 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  This  was  before  Prescot  bad  taken 
'   specially  to  Cucumber-growing. 

I  well  remember  the  trouble  I  took  over  that  letter,  how  many 
times  it  was  le-wrilten,  aad  bow  paisled  I  was  to  invent  a  snit- 
able  title  for  it,  and  bow,  being  in  Liverpool  on  the  day  of  its 
publication,  I  could  not  wait  till  I  reached  home  to  read  my  copy 
awaiting  me  there,  but  nearly  missed  my  train  in  procnriog  one 
from  the  bookstall,  which  I  anxiously  scanned  with  ao  audibly 
beating  heart  as  I  passed  through  the  crowd  on  the  platFoim. 

In  looking  over  the  said  article  now  I  find  Ihat  my  ideas  with 
respect  to  ventilation  have  not  undergone  any  great  change,  and 
one  passage  appears  to  be  singularly  appropriate  to  quote  at  tbe 
present  time.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  For  growing  rapidly  in  spjinR 
many  kinds  of  tender  and  half-hardy  plants  I  believe  that  ventila- 
tion (till  we  Rnd  some  better  method)  as  well  as  shading  may  be 
advantageouBly  dispensed  with.  If  no  more  Gre  heat  it  employed 
daring  cold  nights  and  dull  days  than  is  necessary  merely  to  keep 
tbe  plants  in  health,  and  due  attention  is  paid  to  tbe  hygro- 
metrlcal  elate  of  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  natnral  beat  and 
light  the  plants  will  bear  profitably,  and  the  rate  and  qudity  of 
their  growth,  will  surprise  those  who  have  not  ezperimented  on 
the  subject.'' 

I  then  mentioned  that  I  had  struck  cuttings  of  Tropseolnmt, 
Verbenas,  Ilc,  on  a  dnng  bed  as  late  as  the  end  of  April  withont 
thading  and  withont  a  leaf  drooping.  I  may  now  add  that  when 
experimenting  in  this  direction  I  was  obliged  to  fasten  the  lights 
with  nails  to  prevent  any  person  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  Bfaitting  one  of  them  for  a  moment,  under  whioh  contingency 
tbe  cuttings  would  almost  Instantly  have  become  tender.  Tbe 
frame  must  be  almost  air-light,  and  tbere  must  be  some  mild 
steam  rising  from  the  welt-prepared  dung,  and  then  I  do  not 
know  bow  high  the  temperature  may  safely  rise,  but  probably 
130°  in  the  shade  mould  not  hurt  fast-growing  plants. 

My  experiments  in  tbia  direction  were  first  made  at  Shrubland 
Park,  where  at  the  age  of  seventeen  I  found  myself  reaponsible 
for  the  production  of  a  hnndred  thousand  bedding  plants  tor  that 
tben  famous  Qowcr  garden.  I  practised  something  of  a  similar 
method  at  Cbiswick  tor  the  production  of  the  plants  tor  fnralsh- 
ing  the  beds  at  Kensington  prior  to  the  opening  of  tlie  new  gar- 
dens to  the  public  on  June  lOtb,  1861,  and  the  suecesa  of  the  plan 
caused  that  excellent  cultivator  whom  I  now  hare  the  privilege 
to  call  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert  ot  Burghley,  to  ex- 
claim to  Mr.  Barron,  "  Taylor  is  the  fellow,  he  makes  plants  out  ot 
DOtbing."  I  have  to  apologise  tor  saying  so  much  about  myeelf 
In  this  paper,  but  I  do  not  luiaw  bow  dM  to  make  my  views  clear 
to  yonr  readers. 

There  it  one  phase  o(  the  non-ventUating  ^atem  practised  by 
myself  which  I  cannot  understand,  neithu'  has  any  person  X 
have  hitherto  asked  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily 
for  me.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  or  two  t^;o  I  wrote 
on  a  system  of  air-tight  propagation.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to 
t>eliere  that  a  cutting  or  a  plant  can  live  for  a  month  in  a  small 
space  withont  a  change  ot  air,  althongh  it  is  well  known  the 
change  may  take  place  very  slowly  indeed,  and  that  a  very  stow 
interchange  Is  better  for  cnltinga  or  newly  rooted  plants  than 
is  a  rapid  one ;  but  the  difficulty  to  me  is  to  know  where  and 
bow  the  cBttings  can  get  any  air  from  under  the  system  which  I 
practise  for  winter  and  spring  propagation. 

In  the  dung-frame  propagation  I  have  apoken  ot  there  is  no 
difflcDlty  at  all  aboat  that  question,  as  the  smallest  apertures 
between  the  fittings  of  the  woodwork  and  the  glass  will  admit 
tome  air,  and  the  higher  the  inside  temperature  beeomea  the 
more  rapidly  will  the  air  pass  through  thete  aperlarea  :  but  under 
tbe  lyatem  now  alladed  to  every  visible  aperture  ia  sealed  up. 

Boxes  are  prepared  by  half  tiltiog  tbem  with  soil  suitable  tor 
cuttings,  and  thia  is  made  quite  firm.    The  cuttinga  are  inserted. 


watered,  glass  is  laid  over  the  top,  strips  ot  paper  are  pasted 
along  the  edges  partly  on  the  wood  and  partly  on  the  glasa,  and 
other  stripi  are  sometimes  pasted  across  the  boxes  where  the 
panes  of  glass  meet.  Now,  the  only  place  I  can  imagine  for 
the  air  to  get  in  ia  through  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  then 
throngh  the  soil  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  I  have  at  timet  used 
oloeely  made  packing-boxes,  and  they  appear  to  answer  equally 
as  welt  aa  the  cotting-boies  proper.  When  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  a  little  they  soon  sufFer  if  tbe  strips  ot  paper  are  not  cut 
through  ;  but  that  such  as  Eoses  or  Carnations  should  live  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  and  retain  large  healthy  foliage  in  a 
place  which  it  almost  as  near  being  impervious  to  air  as  I  know 


rig.  107. -Tulbaghli  TloUcoa. 
how  to  make  it  ia  te  me  a  pbysiologicsl  mystery  ;  but  it  goei  tar 
to  prove  that  plants  da  not  require  so  great  an  interchange  of  air 
aa  u  generally  imagined. 

I  find  that  I  have  much  mora  to  tay,  which  mutt  be  left  till 
another  isnie.— WH.  TAYiiOB. 


TDLBAGH[A  VIOLACBA. 
A  FBBTrt  little  hardy  bnlbons  plant  that  la  far  too  seldom  aeen 
in  gardens  is  that  represented  In  the  woodcut  (fig.  107).  The 
name  may  be  said  to  l>e  the  least  recommendation  possessed  by 
the  plant,  for  that  is  by  no  means  enphonions,  though  tbe  plant 
itaelf  is  both  gracefnl  and  attractive-  The  flowers  are  rich  purple, 
and  are  home  in  large  umbels,  whioh  have  a  pleasing  elTect  when 
intermixed  with  other  hardy  flowera.  The  plant  from  which  our 
engraving  was  prepared  was  growing  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  and  was  very  bright  and  charming 
earlier  in  the  season.  It  succeeds  in  any  light  moderately  rich 
soil,  and  requires  no  special  attentjon  in  its  cultivation. 
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It  arrired  bcrora  ths  cuckoo 
Tha  CDckoo  wu  annaually  late, 
'  h»TO  had  rspaated  i    * '  ' 


hai  Imcd  Terr  too!  this  mmmi 

tbig  »fMon.  u  it  >ometJmei  wHl. 

but  I  did  not  note  the  preciss  tlms. 

the  cnrioQS  fact  (qneetioned  or  denied  hj  Boma  natanllBtA)  that  there 

are  niehtingalea  fond  of  taking  □□  a  position  in  a  apot  clofo  to  S 

bniT  thoroaghfara,  trbere  the;  will  ting  b;  daj  on  intern  ptsdiy  if 

well  sheltered  bj  a  hedge  or  thick  shmb.    Bat  of  courts  to  bear  a 

chonu  we  moat  go  to  places  more  letired — woodj,  for  inalance,  ec 

■oms  of  the  deeerted  ct  " 

whioh  seem  Taij  attracti 


At  a  OcDcral  Meeting  ol  the  ROTAL  HnRTICUtTCSAL 
80CUTT,  held  Uat  Taeeda;,  Q.  T.  Clark,  Esq,  Id  Ibe  chair,  tha 
followiDg  candidates  were  elected  Fellows — tie,,  W.  ArkinBtall, 
tin.  J.  Cockbnra  Hood,  Capt.  R.  DaUaa,  Angartine  W.  Dnfrtne, 
John  H.  Fisher,  H.  F.  ParUidge,  J.  T.  Peaoocfc,  Jamn  Qnick, 
Joaeph  B.  Lathn-Path j,  Jamea  Sarage,  John  0.  H.  Tajlor,  Qeorge 
Williams. 

A  Stitz  Concert  having  heen  fixed  for  WednMd>7  tha 

37tli,  H.S.H.  the  PreHident  of  the  Roru,  Botuiio  Bociett 
haa,  witli  the  consent  of  the  Conncil,  postponed  the  ETening  FSte 
fram  Wednesday,  June  2Tth,  to  Thnreda;,  June  38th,  to  enable 
hiiDMU,  Hei  Itojal  Highness  the  Prineess  Haij  Dnebesi  ol  Teek, 
and  othera  to  attend  the  Fete.  Tiokets  issaed  for  ths  37tli  will 
be  aTulaUe  on  the  23th.  A  Special  Fromanade  wiU  take  plaos  at 
the  Gardens  on  the  27th. 

A  HOBTicTTLTnoAL  ExHiBiTiDiT  will  be  held  at  Ostbnd 

from  the  12th  to  16th  of  Aagnst  of  the  present  jear,  when  gold, 
■ilTcr-gUt,  and  siWer  medals  will  be  offered  in  165  clasies  for  plants, 
flowers,  and  fnlts.  Forty-six  gold  medals  ate  offered,  inclnding 
one  bj  the  King  of  the  Belgians  tor  fifty  misoellaneons  plants,  and 
one  hj  the  Queen  for  twenty  Orchids  in  flower.  la  addition 
tbe  hotel-keeper*  of  Oitend  will  give  a  prise  raloe  GOO  francs  to 
tbe  exhibitor  who  contribntes  moot  to  the  beast;  of  the  Show, 

The  following  hint  on  Lawnb  IM  HOT  Vkathkr  maj 

be  nsefnl  before  the  summer  la  over : — Where  soil  li  thin  or 
exbansted,  heat  and  dronght  soon  telt  on  lawna.  When  there 
is  an;  danger  of  tbe  tnri  tnming  brown  it  will  be  (oand  a  good 
plan  to  raise  the  machines,  so  as  to  leare  a  good  shading  for  tbe 
roots.  It  is  not  bareness,  bat  nnoolhneM  and  greenness,  that 
oonstltates  tbe  beaoty  of  lawns.  It  will  be  well,  too,  to  keep  off 
tbe  box  and  allow  the  cot  grass  to  remain,  thai  fnrlher  shading 
tbe  groond.  Bat  nothing  is  so  cffectire  as  a  thorongh  soaking 
of  water,  unless  it  be  a  "  soaking  "  with  a  liule  nitrate  of  soda 
In  It,  or  sprinkled  over  the  aarface  and  watered  in.  When  this 
is  done  ipriog  begins  again, 

Thi  PBLAROOnlUx  SocirTT  will  hold  its  ninth  ansnal 

Exhibition  at  Bontb  Kensington  on  Tnesday,  the  26th  inst.,  and 
holders  of  tickets  for  the  Show  will  hare  free  passage  throngh 
the  Fisheriea  Exhibition.  Tbe  schednle  of  twenty-six  classes  pro- 
Tides  for  all  known  sections  of  Pelargoninms,  and  in  addition  two 
prises  of  £6  each  are  offered  for  the  beet  hybrids  of  Pelargooiam 
oUongatnm  and  Oeraniiim  prateose.  The  Boyal  Horticnltnral 
Society  supplements  the  list  of  prises,  amonu ting  to  £150,  with 
tbe  offer  of  a'  Banksian  medal  for  the  best  specimen  Pelargoniom, 

EiLATiVR  to  FBCrr  PBOSPECTS  IN  EiBT  LoTHUIT  a  Cor- 
respondent state*  that  all  tbe  smaller  fmita  are  looking  rery  well  in- 
deed, promising  hear;  crops.  Apricots  are  rery  thin,  so  are  Flams. 
Pear*  are  good,  and  Apples  show  very  well,  bnt  it  is  too  soon  to 
predict  with  certainty  as  to  the  crop  of  fniit  that  will  follow. 

^—  Bbpbciallt  noteworthy  is  Ibis  hibibioa,  one  of  tbe 


most  loTely  of  the  section  Id  which  it  is  incladed,  and,  t 
one  of  Ibe  most  nsetol.  Its  narrow,  fresh-green,  tapering,  graaa- 
like  lesTca  in  dense  tatt*  are  alone  pretty,  bat  when  bearing  Ua 
nnmeroos  brigbt-bl  as-veined  fiowers  on  stems  3  feet  or  more  Ugh 
it  is  anriratled.  Clumps  o(  this  species  have  a  flee  effect  in  any 
damp  or  shady  place,  and  it  is  one  of  the  freest  to  flower.  The 
German  Irises,  with  L  lurida  and  others  of  that  gronp,  are  also 
DOW  in  fine  oondition. 

IH  tbe  west  end  of   London  this  seasoa  a  torpriiing 

Dnmber  of  UAsatiKRiTU  are  employed  both  in  pots,  in  tbe 
windows  and  conserratorJes,  and  iu  boxes.  Indeed,  some  of  tbe 
latter  contain  no  other  plants  ;  bat  this,  which  graceful  thoogh  it 
be,  become*  somewhat  tiring  in  such  abundance.  In  one  of  tbe 
most  fashionable  thoroughfares  we  recently  obserred  that  qnite 
three-fourtiu  of  the  window-boxes  were  partly  or  entirely  filled 
with  plants  of  this  Cbrysaalbemum.  It  must,  howcTer,  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  are  preferable  to  SaoSowers  in  similar  profusioD, 
though  doabtles*  the  latter  would  be  mora  in  accordanoe  with  the 
taste  of  some  so-called  msthetio  people. 

The  monthly  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  HOBncni'TITUIi 

Cldb  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  their  rooms,  Henrietta  Btieet, 
Corent  Garden,  and  was  numerously  attended.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members :— J.  H.  Hangles,  Esq., 
Valewood,  Haslemere ;  B.  O.  Loder,  Esq.,  Floore  Weedon  ;  Dr. 
Heniy  Bennett,  The  Ferns,  Weybridge ;  and  Henry  Stevens,  Bsq, 
ByfleeL  It  was  nnanimonsly  ie*olved  that  a  life  member's  stit>- 
•cription  of  ten  gnineas  be  giren  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Institution.  Host  of  those  present  afterwards  adjouroed  to  the 
meeting  of  tbe  Boyal  Horlicultural  Society  at  Burlingtoo  Honse. 

Im  the  neigbboarhood  of  the  metropolis  Steawbrbdes 

are  very  promising,  the  show  of  flowers  being  very  great,  and 
indicating  the  probability  of  a  very  large  crop.  Moat  imaU 
fruits,  such  as  Black  and  Bed  Cnrrant^  with  Qooseberriea,  an 
good,  though  Baspberrie*  are  £*r  from  satisfactory  in  most 
gardens.  Applet  are  abnodanV  Pears  only  moderately  so,  and 
Plums  very  scarce. 

.—  IM  the  note  respecting  the  Darlihqtoe  Bose  Shov 
on  page  450  it  was  inadvertently  referred  to  as  one  of  tbe 
National  Bose  Society's  eibibitlonp,  a  mistake  which  was  caused 
by  tbe  similarity  between  the  scbedules.  The  two  societies  are, 
however,  affiliated. 

Ur.  Hcib  sends  the  following  note  on  Weioela  bosxa  : 

"In  the  pleasure  grounds  here  there  are  many  plant*  of  thiain 
beaatitnl  condition  at  present,  Tbe  largest  of  them  are  about 
10  feet  high  and  12  yards  or  more  in  circa mference,  and  a  dmm 
of  cloEcly  formed  racemes  ol  the  pretty  Fox^love^haped  m^ 
Sowers.  They  are  widely  different  in  habit  from  tbe  Bhodo- 
dendrons.  Lilac*,  Spines^  and  Deutzias ;  bnt  although  some  of 
those  are  veiy  showy  they  are  not  more  attractive,  and  certainly 
much  less  grscetu),  than  the  Weigela,  which  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Jt  is  perfectly  hardy,  will  succeed  cloee  to  the  sea  oc 
far  inland,  and  lo  ordinary  good  soil," 

UEsasB.  SuTTOH  k  Sons'  Calceolaria*  were  reoenaj 

noted,  and  a  word  of  praise  is  merited  by  tbe  GLOiniUS  AT 
BEADma,  for  though  they  are  not  at  their  best,  yet  they  arw 
BO  eztiemcly  vigorous  that  good  evidence  is  afforded  of  what 
msy  be  expected.  Tbe  handsome  plants  ehown  by  Hr.  Farey  at 
the  Beading  Show  last  month,  which  were  grown  from  Me**i«. 
Suttons'  seed,  not  only  proved  the  high  quality  of  the  strain,  but 
also  how  much  can  he  done  by  liberal  and  »kilfnl  culture.  This 
i*  made  tbe  rule  in  tbe  Beading  nnrsery,  all  plant*  from  which 
seed  is  to  be  saved  being  treated  as  liberally  as  possible  in  regard 
to  the  sapply  of  heat,  moisture,  and  stimalant*.  As  a  r^ult, 
flowers  of  nnnsnal  sise  and  nbstanoe  are  produced,  and  tha 
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strength  the  plants  hare  gained  enables  them  to  mature  plnmp 
sabstantial  seed,  which  is  the  best  calculated  to  perpetuate  a 
really  good  stiain  of  anj  kind  of  flower. 

^—  CozrriNUiNa  his  notes  from  last  week  onr  correspondent 
Bftys  : — "  At  Oxenford  Tomatoes  are  grown  very  much  as  Vines 
are,  only  the  plants  are  restricted  to  single  rods.  In  this  way  the 
plants  rival  the  Vines  in  bulk,  and  huge  dusters  of  yery  fine 
fruit  are  produced." 

Stbawbebbiss  in  pots  are  well  grown  at  the  abore 

place.  The  favourite  is  the  old  Keens*  Seedling,  and  those 
ripening  in  May  were  certainly  very  fine,  indeed  all  round  the 
district  Keens*  Seedling  is  a  favourite,  and  jaetly  so,  for  it  grows 
well  and  fruits  heavily.  At  Ormiston  the  rows  of  Keens* 
Seedling  were  a  sight  to  behold  when  in  bloom.  Doubtless  the 
fine  quality  of  the  soil  in  East  Lothian  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  for  in  some  places  it  is  a  comparative  failure. 

A  COMPARATIYELY  rare  Orchid  is  D£NDBObium  dbaoonis 

(kbubnbum)  which  is  now  flowering  in  a  score  collections.  It  is 
one  of  the  nigro-hursute  section,  and  related  to  D.  Jamesianum, 
though  quite  distinct  from  that  species.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  thick,  of  a  shining  ivory-like  whiteness,  the  lip  being  bright 
orange  red  in  the  throat.  It  is  very  pretty,  the  flowers  being 
borne  several  together  upon  the  growths. 

Thb  handsome  Cattleta  Mobqanls  has  been  flowering 

very  freely  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams*  Nursery  at  Upper  Holloway 
lately,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  the 
C.  Mendeli  type.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  white  or 
faintly  blush  tinted ;  the  lip  being  large,  beautifully  fringed  at 
the  tip,  white,  with  a  gold  throat,  and  a  well-defined  blotch  of 
rich  crimson  in  the  centre.  This  first  flowered  with  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Morgan  of  New 
York.    An  excellent  figure  is  given  in  the  "  Orchid  Album.** 

—  In  the  gardens  at  Bushy  Down,  Tooting  Common,  the 
residence  of  J.  Connell,  Esq.,  Mr.  Todman,  whose  fame  as  a 
hybridiser  and  raiser  of  improved  varieties  of  popular  plants  is 
far  from  being  merely  local,  has  a  number  of  beautiful  SEEDLiNa 
Pelabgoniums  of  the  decorative  type,  several  of  which  are  im- 
portant additions  to  that  group.  Very  notable  is  one  that  Mr. 
Todman  states  is  a  cross  between  a  Show  and  a  Fancy  variety, 
and  the  characters  of  which  appear  to  bear  out  the  correctness 
of  the  statement,  for  both  in  foliage,  habit,  and  fiowers  there  is 
quite  an  intermediate  character,  while  it  shares  the  good  qualities 
of  both.  The  flowers  are  neat,  in  dense  trusses,  and  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour,  most  effective  either  on  the  plant  or  for  cutting. 
Others  of  the  larger-flowered  type  are  distinguished  by  the  rich- 
ness of  their  scarlet  or  crimson  shades  and  by  their  extreme  flori- 
ferousness.  The  conservatory  is  almost  flUed  with  attractive 
seedling  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  which  have  been  raised  at 
various  times  by  Mr.  Todman,  while  the  hybrid  Azaleas  that  have 
in  recent  years  been  sent  out  from  Bushy  Down  are  recruiting 
their  energies  for  another  season  by  making  vigoroas  growth.  In 
another  house  are  several  dozen  extremely  handsome  Gloxinias, 
the  laige  leaves  quite  concealing  the  pots,  and  bearing  flowers  by 
scores. 

In  the  stove  at  the  same  establishment  a  rather  rare 

Orchid  is  flowering— namely,  Ctbtochiluh  stellatum,  which 
is  found  very  useful  for  cutting,  the  flowers  being  arranged  singly 
for  buttonholes,  or  wired  and  used  for  bouquets.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  narrow,  yellowish  or  straw-coloured,  the  lip  being 
white  tinged  with  purple. 

Though  of  very  moderate  size  this  may  be  termed  a 

MODEL  GABDEN,  its  general  condition  under  glass  and  outside 
being  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  only  by  the  careful  utilisation  of 
the  space  at  command  and  dose  intercropping  that  a  sufficient 


supply  can  be  raised  to  meet  comparatively  large  demands.  A 
number  of  pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees  were  planted  a  year  or 
two  sincff  round  the  kitchen-garden  quarters,  and  are  now  pro- 
gressing very  satisfactorily,  and  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view 
they  are  very  pleasing,  while  their  crops,  which  are  yearly  in- 
creasing, are  greatly  valued. 

"MusHBOOM  CiTLTTrBB  FOB  Amatextbs"  (170,  Strand) 

is  the  title  of  a  small  work  of  forty-seven  pages  by  Mr.  W.  J.  May, 
and  contains  instructions  respecting  the  production  of  this  much- 
valued  vegetable.  Those  cultivators,  however,  who  grow  the  best 
crops  and  the  finest  Mushrooms  do  not  sift  the  manure  for  the 
beds  now-a-days. 

At  the  back  of  the  old  Lily  house  at  Kew  is  a  large  bed 

of  an  extraordinary  Aboid,  Ahobphophallus  cahpanulatus, 
which  is  now  producing  fifteen  strangely  formed  and  exceedingly 
foetid  flowers.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  better  known 
A.  Bivieri,  having  a  much-divided  green  expanded  portion  at  the 
apex  of  the  stout  blotched  and  spotted  petioles.  The  spadix; 
which  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  is  surrounded  by  a  green  coroUa-like 
spathe,  bell-shaped  in  form,  as  the  specific  name  implies.  The 
odour  is  indescribably  the  most  disagreeable  and  powerful  of  any 
similar  plants. 

The  tank  of  the  same  house  now  contains  a  fine  collection 

of  Water  Lilies,  amongst  which  the  NYMPHiEA  stbllata  yab. 
Zanzibabbnsis  is  particularly  striking,  owing  to  the  remarkably 
rich  purple  colour  of  the  fiowers,  quite  distinct  from  all  others  of 
the  genus.  The  general  condition  of  the  Nymphsaas  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  circular  tank  in  which  they  are  grown  shows 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  Boyal  Victoria  itself  when 
grown  there  could  always  be  seen  much  better  than  its  present 
oblong  tank.  All  these  charming  plants  are  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  they  usually  receive  in  private  gardens. 

—  Mb.  Babdnet  writes : — *'  The  following  Ibises  are  worth 
growing  in  any  garden — ^l.  florentina,  white ;  I.  celeste,  lavender 
blue;  Bridesmaid,  white  sufiused  lavender;  Hericart  de  Thury, 
yellow,  brownish  crimBon ;  Hortense,  yellow ;  Bowlandiana,  blue, 
the  falls  being  reddish  purple ;  Magpie,  a  good  lavender ;  and 
William  III.,  a  good  purple.  These  plants  are  most  conspionoufl 
when  in  fuU  flower  in  mixed  borders  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  are 
more  at  home  amongst  dwaif  evergreen  shrubs.  A  large  bed  in 
some  Buitabla  place  in  the  pleasure  grounds  would  at  this  seaaon 
of  the  year  be  charming.'* 

*'  SciENTiA**  says  Hawthorns  are  flowering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool  more  profusely  this  season  than  they  have  for 
many  years.  ILarge  bushes  of  the  double  white,  pink,  and  bright 
crimson  when  densely  laden  with  flowers  are  amongst  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  of  flowering  trees  fcr  pleasure  grounds  and 
parks.  They  are  amongst  the  most  useful  trees  that  can  be  planted 
in  the  suburbs  of  our  large  towns.  They  grow  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  much  more  profusely  tiian  the  majority  of  trees  where  smoke 
abounds,  and  the  double  forms  scarcely  ever  fail  to  fiower.  Ajwund 
London  these  trees  are  greatly  appreciated ;  they  are  now,  how- 
ever quite  past  their  best,  the  dry  weather  we  have  experienced 
having  shortened  their  duration  considerably  this  season. 

— —  *' Rhododendbons,**  a  northern  correspondent  states,  *'are 
not  displaying  half  their  usual  beauty  this  season.  They  are  gene- 
rally flowering  profusely,  but  the  flowers  are  small  and  more  or 
less  deformed,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  east  winds  experienced 
when  the  buds  were  developing.  This  combined  with  the  dry 
weather  has  been  very  much  against  them.  The  flowers  are  of 
very  short  duration,  and  are  almost  past  before  they  are  fully 
expanded,  as  they  have  been  flagging  seriously  for  the  want  of 
rain.** 

— ^  Mb.  H.  Haskinb  of  Bonmemoiith  has  sent  us  a  spray  d 
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liii  new  Nedling  TuoRSiA  Billa,  which  is  Tory  diitiaot,  and  in 
all  probabilitj  will  become  of  confideTable  deooratiTe  ralae.  It 
if  the  icsnlt  of  a  eron  between  the  good  [old  fpeciea  F.  falgem 
and  the  popular  market  yaiiety  Hn.  Mawhall,  and  poeeessee  the 
eharacten  of  both  paTenta— 4he  longitabnlar  flowen  of  the  former, 
and  the  floriferoos  character  ^of  the  latter.  The  colour  of  the 
ooroUa  la  the  lame  as  that  [of  F.  folgens,  nearly  scarlet  with  a 
tiDge  of  purple,  while  the  foliage  is  like  that  of  Mrs.  liarshall, 
bnt  darker.  The  tnbe  and  sepals  are  pink.  As  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  stated  to  be  dwarf,  and  as  it  is  CTldently  very  floriferoos, 
it  is  not  unlikely' that  the  Tsriety  will  become  popnlar.  The 
yariety  Lord  Beaoonsfield  had,  if  we  mistake  not,  F.  fnlgens  as 
one  of  its  parents,  and  so  had  the  American  yariety  aorea  snperba, 
bnt  Bella  is  quite  dissimilar  from  both,  and  healthy  plants  covered 
with  long  pendulous  blooms  must  be  highly  attractive. 

^^  Mb.  MgIntosh*8  qabdkn  at  Dukbevak  cannot  be 
yisited  at  any  period  of  the  year  without  affording  pleasure  to 
those,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  who  inipect  it,  while  there  is  always 
something  worthy  of  note  that  is  not  without  interest  to  readers 
of  garden  literature.  This  is  an  excellently  kept,  admirably 
managed,  liberally  supported,  and  much-cherished  gsrden,  and  a 
few  of  its  most  prominent  features  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

•^^  FrasT  of  all  demanding  attention  are  the  Rhododbk- 
DBONB.  These  as  grouped  in  several  large  beds  on  the  smooth 
daiiy-less  .lawn  are,  or  were  a  week  ago,  magnificent,  though 
•everal^f .the  shrubs  are  not  so  densely  oovered  with  trusses  as  is 
customary ;  bnt  where  thousands  are  grown,  and  these  the  best 
varieties  in  commerce,  a  gorgeous  effect  is  produced,  A  very  few 
of  the  best  varieties  which  no  one  can  err  in  growing  are  Qari- 
baldi,  warm  salmon  with  orimped  petali,  prominent  stamens,  and 
effective  truss.  Sigismund  Rucker  is  a  very  dark  flower,  rich  and 
massive.  Agamemnon  is  another  dark  plum  colour,  singular  by 
its  white  blotch  ;  and  to  complete  the  trio  of  the  deeper  colours 
Joseph  Whitworth  commands  admiration.  In  contrast  with  these 
the  very  light  forms  Picturatum,  blosh,  maroon  blotch ;  Sappho, 
white,  chocolate  blotch ;  and  Madame  Carvalho  are  chaste  and 
charming.  As  a  salmon  rose  Mrs.  R.  8.  Holford  is  unsurpassed 
if  equalled.  Kate  Waterer,  deep  rose ;  James  Mcintosh,  rose, 
yariously  tinted  and  richly  spotted ;  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg 
Btrelits,  rosy  pink ;  James  Marshall  Brooks,  rich  pink  ;  Lady 
Armstrong,  bright  rose ;  Apology,  rosy  purple  with  a  reddish 
brown  blotch ;  with  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne  and  Yauban, 
similar  in  character,  yet  quite  distinct,  are  very  telling.  Michael 
Waterer,  a  fine  standard,  has  been  all  aglow  with  its  crimson 
flowers ;  and  fastuosum  flore-pleno  with  two  to  three  hundred 
trusses  is  a  splendid  object  on  the  lawn.  These  are  mentioned  as 
representative  of  this  rich  collection,  in  which  are  hundreds  of 
others  of  equal  merit, 

— —  AfMOGiATBD  with  the  -  Bhododettdions  are  numbers  of 
AmmoAK*  AcALBAS^  rioh  and  fragiant,  and  which  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  in  June.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be 
particularised,  yet  the  clear  yellow  Nancy  Waterer  should  be 
grown  by  all.  It  is  the  finest  of  its  colour,  and  cannot  fail  to 
give  satisfaction.  A  seedling  with  orange  red  fiowers  has,  as  it 
deserves,  a  bed  to  itself.  It  is  a  rich  glowing  bosh  that  cannot 
be  passed  without  admiration,  while  the  pale  viscooephala  is 
deliciously  fragrant. 

—  As  a  relief  to  these  dense  masses  of  oolour  are  a  few 
CONIFBBS,  which  equally  merit  notice,  as  also  do  one  or  two 
Oabs,  relics  of  the  forest  primeval,  with  gnarled,  massive,  and 
gigantic  trunks,  such  as  only  the  Oak  can  produce ;  but  to  the 
Oonifers,  just  two  of  which  may  be  alluded  to. 

— ^  It  is  here  tiiat  may  be  seen  the  finest  specimen  in  England 
of  the  beautiful  bright  green  columnar  (^ress  Gupbessus 
Lawbohiana  ebeota  tibidib.     It  is  26  or  90  feet  high,  and 


admirably  furnished  from  base  to  summit.  This  is  a  pattern 
Conifer  for  small  lawns,  and  should  be  grown  as  such  everywhere. 

Akothbb   specimen    particularly   fine    is    Abies   Al- 

BBBTIAKA.  This  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the  common  Hemlock 
Bpruce — ^more  stately  and  massive,  yet  not  less  elegant.  The 
Duneevan  example  is  50  leet  high— a  grand  pyramid,  which  at  the 
present  time  appears  as  if  studded  with  gold,  so  bright  are  the 
young  growths  and  so  striking  the  contrast  with  the  old  dark 
foliage.  Prince  Albert*s  Fir  is  not  planted  so  freely  as  its  merits 
demand,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  lawn  ornament 
more  graceful  and  attractive.  Reference  to  Vines,  Liliums,  &C., 
in  Mr.  McIntosh*s  garden  must  be  deferred. 

— *  As  Mr.  Taylor  surmises  may  be  the  case  with  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  Grape,  and  as  '  Siugle-handed '  has  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch  Champion  Potatoes,  plants 
with  extra  robust  constitutions,  or  which  are  extra  good  foragers, 
may  have  **  too  much  vitboobn  "  given  them.  Some,  again,  may 
be  spoilt  at  one  period  of  their  growth  with  nitrogenous  appli- 
cations, and  yet  be  benefited  at  others.  Melons  grown  in  soils 
rich  in  nitrogen  grow  rapidly  and  rankly,  but  set  badly  as  a  rule. 
Grown  in  moderately  "  rich  "  loam— that  is,  not  rich  in  nitrogen 
— ^tbe  growth  is  moderate,  but  of  firm  fruitful  quality.  However, 
embryonic  seeds  demand  much  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  given 
after  the  fruit  is  set  materially  helps  to  swell  up  good  specimens 
and  heavy  crops.  While,  then,  giving  much  guano  wafer, 
nitrates,  ammonia  salts,  or  stable  drainings  to  other  than  stunted 
plants  in  the  earlier  stages  would  assuredly  do  evil,  their  impli- 
cation just  before  and  after  the  setting  period  will  materially  aid 
in  securing  a  full  crop,  and  in  assisting  the  plants  to  mature  it 

—  "  Au  H.*'  writes : — "  The  warm  sun  will  enable  growers 
of  indoor  fruit  to  save  the  coal.  Much  discussion  is  indulged 
in  in  connection  with  miqht  tbmpbbatubxs  ;  but  it  at  any 
time  low  night  temperatures  are  beneficial  it  is  when  the  heat 
by  day  is  excessive.  Then  nothing  but  benefit  can  arise  from 
a  oool  air  laden  with  moisture  to  the  dew-point  during  darkness. 
Moreover,  borders  are  when  exposed  warmed  by  the  sun,  and 
so  the  sap  which  Vines  and  other  trees  absorb  is  warm  compared 
with  what  it  is  in  sunless  seasons.  This  of  itself  is  equal  to 
several  extra  degrees  of  air  temperature,  for  it  is  only  the  extent 
to  which  the  plant  is  warmed  that  influences  its  growth,  and  it 
is  the  same  whether  the  heat  comes  from  the  sun-warmed  soil 
or  fire-heated  pipes." 

Mb.  Joseph  Mallbhdbb,  The  Gardens,  Hodsock  Priory, 

Worksop,  Notts,  sends  the  following  report  of  wbathbb  dubiho 
Mat  :^"  We  had  174*6  hours  of  bright  sunshine,  being  36  per 
cent,  of  possible  duration.  There  were  four  sunless  days,*  nearly 
seventy  hours  less  than  the  average  ol  the  last  two  years.  Hie 
first  eleven  days  were  co^d  and  showery,  with  north-easterly 
winds.  The  rest  of  the  month  was  fine  and  warm,  the  wind 
being  principally  southerly  and  westerly  during  that  period. 
The  only  rain  we  had  was  during  a  heavy  thunderstorm  on  the 
25th,  and  a  fall  of  0  33  the  next  day.  Rain  fell  on  twelve  days ; 
total  fall  for  the  month,  2*31.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  Ajf ., 
60*0 ;  mean  temperature  of  soil  1  foot  deep,  61*6.  The  mercuiy 
on  the  grass  fell  below  32"  on  three  nights.  The  warmest  day 
was  the  24th,  the  coldest  day  the  4th,  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  month,  51 0.  Large  wasps  are  very  abundant  this  spring. 
The  first  swarm  of  bees  here  came  out  on  the  23rd  ult,  and  the 
Oak  was  in  leaf  about  twelve  days  before  the  Ash.** 


PREPARING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FORCING. 

Stbawbebbt-fobcikg  is  an  important  part  of  the  gardener's 
duties,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  for  preparing  the  plants.  There 
are  different  modes  of  procedure  in  the  layering  of  Strawberries, 
some  being  successful  under  one  system,  and  some  another,  and 
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each  thinks  their  own  method  is  the  best.  Many  layer  into  the 
froiting  pots  at  onoe,  thinking  it  saves  time  and  gives  equally 
good  lesolts  as  by  layering  in  small  pots  and  repotting.  There  is 
not  the  least  donbt  but  t^t  time  is  saved,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
system,  and  prefer  layering  in  small  pots.  Some,  where  pots  are 
scarce,  layer  the  runners  on  square  pieces  of  turf,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  plan,  especially  for  amateors,  when  they  wish  to  make  a  new 
plantation.  Often  they  wait  untU  the  runners  are  rooted  in  the 
ground  before  they  are  planted  out,  and  of  course  they  receive  a 
check.  Under  this  system  a  season  is  almost  lost,  whereas  on 
pieces  of  turf  (about  4  inches  square  by  2  inches  deep)  they  do 
not  feel  the  check,  and,  if  planted  early,  produce  a  g(K)d  crop  of 
fruit  the  following  season. 

The  best  time  to  layer  the  runners  for  forcing  is  as  soon  as  they 
are  procurable.  The  soil  employed  for  layering  the  runners  into 
is  the  same  (except  being  a  little  finer)  as  is  used  when  repotting 
them  into  their  fruiting  pots,  and  consists  of  four  parts  strong 
loam  and  one  part  of  cow  or  horse  manure.  Place  a  good  piece 
of  rough  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  over  that  a  sprinkling  of 
soot,  to  keep  worms  out  of  the  pots.  Press  the  soil  firm,  place 
the  layers  on  the  surftuse  and  well  peg  them  down,  stopping  the 
shoot  beyond  the  layer.  Keep  them  well  sprinkled  every  evening 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  when  they  will  soon  be  well  rooted.  They 
may  then  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant,  and  about  a  week 
afterwards  will  be  well  established,  and  should  then  be  trans- 
ferred into  5-inch  for  the  earliest,  and  6-inch  pots  for  the  main 
batch.  Arrange  them  on  boards  or  bricks  in  the  full  sun,  the 
runners  being  pinch^  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  water 
liberally  supplied.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  the 
plants  look  as  if  a  little  stimulant  would  be  beneficial,  gi\e  a  little 
soot  water,  which  is  better  than  exciting  manure. 

About  the  last  week  in  October  place  the  plants  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Some  growers  plunge  them  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in 
ashes  in  the  open  air,  others  place  them  on  shelves  in  well- 
ventilated  houses ;  but  I  think  as  good  a  system  as  any  is  to 
plunge  them  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  in  cold  frames,  the  lights  to 
be  removed  on  all  favourable  occasions.  They  should  never  be 
allowed  to  suffer  by  want  of  water.  The  principal  requirement 
for  Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing,  is  to  have  the  pots  filled  with 
roots  and  well-ripened  healthy  crowns ;  but  of  course  other  cul- 
tural details  must  be  attended  to. — ^A.  Young. 


COMING  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Thv  following  are  the  dates  upon  which  the  principal  horticultural 
exhibitions  and  meetings  of  June  and  July  will  be  held,  of  which  we 
have  received  schedules,  and  Secretaries  of  other  Societies  will  oblige 
by  forwarding  schedules  to  us  of  any  shows  not  noticed  in  this 
list  :— 

JUNE. 

Thmrtdai/,  14(A.— South  Enex,  Enotts  Green,  Leyton. 

Tuudap,  ]9<A.— Leeds  (tbxee  days),  Worcester  (tbxee  days). 

Tuesday,  t6<A.— Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at 
11  AM,,  and  Pelargonium  Show,  South  Kensington  ;  Diss. 

Wtdnetdavt  S7fA.— Cardiff  Rose  Show ;  Croydon  (fioees)  ;  Boyal  Botanic 
Sooiety's  Bvening  FIte. 

Thurjdap,  S8tA.— National  Hose  Society's  Show,  Southampton ;  Blchmond. 

Fridajft  SStA.— Canterbury  (Roses). 

Saturdajf,  SO<A.— Beigate  (Roses) ;  West  Kent ;  Bromley. 

JULY. 

Tueadaft  Srrf.— National  Rose  Society's  Show,  South  Kensington. 

Wednudof,  4IA.— Wimbledon ;  Teddington ;  Norwood. 

Thurtduf,  S<A.— Bath  (Roses) ;  Kingston ;  Faznlngham ;  Highgate;  Hitchin 
(Boees). 

/>'Ml8r;e/A.— flutton  (Roses). 

JSatwdof,  7cA.*'Chiswick,  (Crystal  Palace  (Roses) ;  Brockham  (Roses). 

Tuudajf,  lOlA.— Royal  HorUcnltnral  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  CJonamitteet  at 
UA.M.    Oxford  and  Wlrnd  Rose  Shows. 

Wedtumloff,  lllA.— Royal  Caledonian  Society's  Show^  Edinburgh.  Hull  Show 
(three days);  Baling. 

Thuradaif,  IS^A.— National  Bote  Society's  Show,  Sheffield  ;  Nuneaton  ;  Brain- 


Fridaif,  18/A.— Ludlow  (Boms). 
Tuadaif,  171A.— Leek  (Booses). 

Wednudof,  18/A.— Nottingham  Floral  F&te  (two  days).    Darlington  (Roses). 
^urtdof,  If/A.— Evening  FSte  at  Chiswick ;  Aberdeen ;  Helensburgh  (Roses). 
l>te$daf,  M(A.— Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at 
12  A.M . ;  Carnation  and  Piootee  Show,  South  Kensington. 
Wednetdaif,  Sft/A.>-<3olnbrook. 
IfkuradoM,  SWA.— Bastbourne. 

AUGUST. 

BaHwdof,  4<A.— Southampton  (two  days,  or  three  including  Sunday) ;  Liver- 
pool (two  days,  or  three  inoluding  Sunday). 
Wednudit^,  10(A.— Sutton. 
Friday,  81j^.— (2i78tal  Palace  National  Dahlia  Show  and  Fruit  (two  days). 


HOLLXBS  LOBINO  THSIR  LiBATBS.— When  HoIlles  lose  their  leaves 
in  large  numbers  jast  as  their  young  leaves  expand,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  drousht  in  the  soil  as  well  as  in  the  air  is  the  cause. 
Plants  may  be  quite  healthy  and  strong,  but  no  robust  health  will  do 


instead  of  water  in  such  seasons  as  we  are  now  experiencing.  The 
rainfall  has,  in  many  districts,  been  much  under  the  average  for  many 
months  past  When  the  soil  is  full  of  roots  it  is,  unless  in  damp 
spots,  so  dry  that  plants  which  have  had  leaves  evaporating  water 
all  through  the  spring— and  ail  evergreens  have— are  certain  to  suffer, 
on  dry  soils  especially,  if  they  are  thin.  Hollies  that  drop  their 
leaves  bodily  are  in  great  want  of  water,  and  the  only  effectual  help 
that  can  be  given  is  to  prick  up  the  surface  soil,  make  rims  to  prevent 
the  water  running  away,  and  to  give  at  least  a  foot  of  water,  to  be 
repeated  a  few  days  after,  and  then  a  thick  mulching  to  prevent  the 
applied  water  being  evaporated. — S. 

HOME-GROWN  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  FOR 

FOBCINa. 

Thbre  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  the  culture 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  as  noted  in  a  short  communication  to  the 
Journal  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  will  as  shortly  as  possible  note  the 
main  points  of  cultivation.  Single  crowns  are  not  employed. 
Clumps  are  lifted  out  of  the  garden  from  those  under  culture  for 
producing  an  out-of-door  supply  of  flowers.  The  clumps  are 
grown  in  four-line  beds  planted  a  foot  apart  each  way.  These 
when  potted  are  flowered  as  a  late  batch  and  brought  on  earlier 
the  following  season.  By  placing  lights  over  the  beds  at  the  time 
the  young  growths  begin  pushing,  and  keeping  them  there  until 
summer  weather  prevails,  the  crowns  are  plumped  up  earlier  and 
are  more  suited  for  forcing.  However,  these  clumps  are  never 
employed  for  our  ordinary  supply  of  plants.  These  are  grown 
year  after  year  in  pots,  and  that  is  the  only  way  a  natural-looking 
potful  can  be  produced.  Foliage  and  flowers  are  obtained  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  pot,  and  the  results  are  quite  as  good  at  Christ- 
mas as  we  have  seen  with  imported  stuff  in  February.  It  must 
be  fully  understood  that  the  plants  must  be  carefully  grown  after 
the  bloom  is  over.  It  may  be  added  that  clumps  are  taken  up 
and  potted  at  any  time  when  they  are  wanted,  say  in  March  as 
a  rule,  and  those  in  pots  are  generally  repotted  after  the  season^s 
bloom  is  over. — B.  T. 


RAISING  STOCKS  AND  BUDDING  ROSES. 

I  AM  desirous  of  trying  the  budding  and  grafting  of  Roses  on 
the  Manetti  and  seedling  Briar  stocks,  but  am  ignorant  as  to  the 
time  when  the  different  stocks  should  be  planted,  the  time  for 
budding,  how  to  bud,  graft,  &c.  I  wish  to  see  the  subject  fully 
treated.  I  have  recently  started  to  get  the  Journal,  and  have 
found  it  answer  my  purpose  much  better  than  all  the  others  that 
I  have  tried,  so  you  will  see  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
propagation  of  Boses  has  been  treated  on  lately  or  not ;  if  not 
perhaps  you  might  find  space  in  it  to  give  an  article  on  this  very 
interesting  subject.  I  found  in  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
spring  anent  fruit-tree  grafting  all  that  could  be  desired — plain 
and  practical,  and  think  you  would  find  that  this  subject  I  ask  for 
would  be  highly  appreciated  by  hundreds  besides  myself  who 
cannot  buy  all  the  Boses  they  want,  and  therefore  wish  to  propa< 
gate  some  themselves. — An  Aybshirb  Amatbub. 

We  readily  comply  with  this  request,  as  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  we  have  hundreds  of  readers  who  have  not  seen 
the  following  article  written  by  Mr.  W.  Farren  of  Cambridge, 
first  published  by  us  nearly  ten  years  ago.  We  do  not  think  that 
this  subject  has  ever  been  more  fully  and  clearly  treated,  nor  do 
we  think  it  could  be  made  more  plain  than  in  this  admirable 
article  entitled — 


"HOW  TO  GBOW  A  ROSB." 


that 


Pray  don*t  think  me  vain.  I  know  but  little,  but  would  impart 
at  little  to  my  fellow  lovers  of  the  Boee ;  and  ere  I  begin  I  wil 
beg  of  old  practised  hands  to  pass  this  article  by,  for  I  fear — nay, 
know — ^they  will  find  nothing  new  here.  I  write  this  for  the 
begrinner,  as  there  always  are  and  must  be  beginners ;  else— but  I 
wo*n't  moralise.  Neither  am  I  purposing  to  say  how  to  raise  new 
varieties  edged  and  flaked  like  Carnations  and  Picotees,  nor  how 
to  grow  black  Boses  by  budding  on  the  Black  Currant,  nor  how 
to  grow  bright  sky-blue  Boses  by  putting  cobalt  or  sulphate  of 
copper  in  their  drinking  water ;  for 


«  Thus  the  craftsman  thinks  to  grace  the 
Flacks  a  mould  flower 
For  his  gold  flower, 
Uses  fine  things  that  efface  the  Boee ;" 


but  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have. 

"  First  catch  your  hare  *'  is  a  good  old  maxim,  and  '*  First  get 
some  cuttings  or  plants  of  Manetti "  will  be  found  an  indispen- 
sable one  to  growing  Boses  on  the  Manetti  stock.  And  having 
done  80,  wleot  good  2nedinm*«iied^  weU-zipened  shoots  d  tha 
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cnrrent  jekr ;  cat  tbem  Into  lengtha  of  6  to  12  inchM,  koootdlns 
to  tbe  nnmber  or  doBencn  ot  the  ejM  thereon — ft  cutting  6  inches 
long  ii  eqiullf  m  good  u  tutothei  of  12  inehea  with  the  nme 
number  of  ejM ;  cut  tho  bottom  end  of  tbe  cutting  immediatetj 
below  Ml  eye,  eloui  and  larel,  witboat  doping  ;  the  top  end  to  be 
cut  jiut  kbOTA  an  eje.    All  ejoi  ftn  now  to  be  cnt  c1m&  out 


re  ot  8  feat,  then  two  nws  of  IS  InchM  apftit,  Md  k>  on  till 
plot  or  qoKrlBT  li  full.  HkTing  pegged-out  the  gnnmd,  we 
tlisB  Kt  the  line,  chop  out  ft  ibftUow  trench  with  the  boe,  and 
plftnt  the  cuttingi.  At  to  diitanoe,  it  i«  a  good  deml  ft  matter  of 
tuts,  but  10  incbea  ii  a  good  distance  ;  either  an  inch  or  two 
doaer  or  further  apart  will  be  of  litUe  eoiuequenceu  Bligbtlj 
lean  the  top*  ot  the  cottlogt  towarda  each  other  in  the  doable  or 
IS-iacbM-apart  rowa  (we  fig.  110).  Let  the  cuttings  be  inaerted 
in  the  ground  to  the  topmost  eut-ont  e;e  (lee  fig.  108,  b),  then 
tread  Terj  firmlj,  and  earth  up  lo  M  to  briog  the  loil  Iot^  with 
the  lower  of  the  two  eje*  left  intact  (flg.  106,  o.) 

The  cutting*  n*;  dow  be  left  to  themBelTca  till  the  weeda  begin 


the  cutting*  will  be  mDCh  benefited  thereb}'.  Bhonid  there  be 
tnxt  and  light  raini  during  the  winter  it  will  be  well,  when  tbe 
•oil  ia  dry  enongh,  to  walk  up  the  rowi  ftnd  tread  firm  again,  aa 
tbe  froit  will  be  found  to  have  loosened  the  cutting*,  which  it  not 
good  for  them.  It  beaTy  raina  aucceed  the  froet  there  will  be  no 
need,  ai  it  will  bare  made  the  toil  firm  enoi^h.  September  and 
October  are  the  beat  month*  to  get  in  cnttingi,  but  it  yon  go  in 
for  a  lot  you  may  keep  on  planting  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Tbe 
■mall  and  rather  unripe  ahoote  may  be  cut  into  lengtha  and, 
planled  closely  in  rowi  to  grow  into  plant*  for  the  next  year 
when  they  may  be  planted  out  daring  the  winter  lor  bndding  in 
the  following  year,  or  potted  to  nae  for  grafting  in  tbe  (pring. 
Ibere  will  be  nothing  ebe  to  do  till  budding  time,  esc^  to 


cnttiDg*  lay  a  few  day*  after  preparing  yon  muit  expect  to  lee 
nn«lght]y  gap*  where  they  hare  failed.  Hy  plan  i«  to  mark  out  a 
plot  of  ground  In  row*  thus  : — Two  rows  IB  inohea  apart,  then  a 


Oofrbftlf  lutnial  ■! 


keep  down  weeds.  Do  not  be  in  any  great  burry,  a*  tbe  Haaetti 
ia  not  so  qaickly  unfit  for  budding  aa  the  Briar,  and  it  is  best  to 
bud  the  Uanetti  after  yoo  hare  done  the  Briar.  I  say  after  tbe 
Briar*,  a*  I  hope  you  will  not  give  tbe  Briar  quite  up  ;  in  fact, 
you  toast  have  it  for  Teas,  kz.,  for  althoagfa  Teas  will  do  well  on 
the  Boonanlt  and  some  others,  still  the  Briar  for  Teas  aod 
Noisettes.  Theflnt  week  in  Aaguit  is  quite  soon  enongh  tobegio, 
as  I  find,  if  the  Haaetti  is  budded  too  soon  in  the  eeascm,  it  ia 
liable  to  orergiow  and  corer-op  tbe  bud  ;  bendas,  you  will  get 
better,  larger,  and  stronger  buda  later  in  tbe  season,  and  they  will 
not  be  so  liable  to  start  then.  And  now,  all  ye  whose  backa  are 
long,  who  measure  more  than  42  incbea  round  where  tbe  fifth 
button  on  your  waistcoat  is,  who  are  liftble  to  bilioo*  ftttacks, 
headacbea,  swimming  In  tbe  head,  rnah  of  blood  to  the  bnin,  and 
other  inch  erils  that  mankind  is  faroored  with — take  my  adrice. 
Don't  go  ia  (or  badding  yoar  own  Manett),  but  enjoy  the  good 
thing!  of  this  world  while  ye  may,  and  buy  your  MaoetU  plants 
ready  worked,  beonse  it  i*  pcMible,  nay,  probable,  that  it  won't 
agree  witb  yoa ;  and  if  standing  oa  yonr  bead  all  day,  with  the 


flaw  At  98*,  it  not  one  of  yoot  apeoial  enjoTineDta,  jon  won't 
enj07  badding  Manetti. 

Well,  b11  i«  readj,  and  bad*  got,  nice  plninp  one«.    In  getting 
bndf,  nice  half-ripe  thoota  toll  ot  good  baoi  ihonld  be  taken  trbere 


tbej  can  belt  be  ipared.  I  hare  been  asked,  "  Do  jod  cat  tbe 
bnda  one  at  a  time  oS  the  wood,  or  cnt  length*  of  irood  with 
KTCral  bods  on  7 "  01  coane  the  latter  (see  piece  of  Boee  abooC 
withboda  (flg.  109,a)— I  rememberthe  time  when  I  didn't  know 
— let  the  ihaota  in  a  imall  can  with  an  inch  of  water  to  keep  them 
fresh  ;  clear  awaj  the  earth  from  joar  stocks— don't  clear  too 
many  at  once,  aa  the  bark  soon  dies  and  then  wo'n't  work  so 
well-^own,  or  nearlj  down,  to  the  rooia ;  jait  rab  jonr  thnmb 
and  Gnger  round  the  slock  to  clear  from  toil  and  thorns  ;  make  a 
cross  r-cnl  (Bg.  109.  b),  and  insert  the  bads  aa  in  fig.  110,  a  ;  tia 
in  the  le^lar  waj  (Qg.  110,  b),  and  in  about  a  month  the  cotton 
maj  be  removed.  Should  an/  buds  haTe  missed,  insert  others  at 
once  jnst  below  where  the  first  waa  pnt  in.  Ton  maj  do  this  till 
qnite  the  second  week  in  October  iC  the  weather  ia  warm,  which 
it  geneiallj  is,  with  a  rerj  good  chance  of  the  had  taking. 

Oh  1  ah  1 — there  now  I  I  have  forgotten  I  am  writing  this  ez- 
preaalj  for  those  who  do  not  know.    I  well  remember,  when  I 


tbe  beat  bads,  as  the  former  will  have  lonietime*  started,  or  even 
blind  shoots— -i.e.,  those  without  flower  bads,  it  thej  are  not  too 
groaa  and  strong,  or  nnripe  and  pith;.  Medinm-wied  shoots  aitt 
best,  abont  the  thickness  of  a  "  charchwarden  daj  "  pipe-atem. 
As  soon  after  70a  get  the  Rose  shoot  with  bnda  I  adfiae  catUag 
oft  the  leaves,  ao  as  to  leave  the  footstalk  onl;  (see  flg.  109,  a), 
as  bj  leaving  tbe  leaves  on,  the  bark  at  the  shoot  is  mnch  sooner 
shrivelled-ap  tbroagh  evaporation  than  if  the  leaves  are  cnt  of^  as 
there  shown,  and  will  keep  plnmp  and  fresh  mnch  longer.  Cot 
oat  tbe  bad,  aa  in  flg.  109,  a  and  c,  with  a  thin  slice  of  wood,  and 
in  budding  Manetti  jon  want  a  longer  heel  to  the  bad  than  for 
the  Briar.  Cat  the  bad  with  the  bark  abaat  an  inch  long,  abont 
two-thirds  above  the  bad,  and  one-third  below  ;  remove  the  wood 
as  in  flg.  Ill,  I  cannot  explain  it,  bnt  take  the  bnd  in  the  left 
band  as  shown  there,  take  bold  of  the  wood  with  the  nails  of  the 
right  thnmb  and  finder,  and  pall  it  ont.  Do  it  withoat  fear,  and 
boldly,  and  yon  mill  not  spoil  one  in  a  hundred.  Now  make  a 
cot  in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  aa  la  fig.  109,  J,  with  a  croea-ont — 
mind  yoar  knife  ia  always  very  sharp— lift  the  bark  with  the  back 
of  yoar  badding  knife,  and  insert  tbe  bad,  as  shown  in  fig.  110,  a, 
Pnsh  it  well  home  ;  cat  ofl  level  with  tbe  cross  cat,  so  that  the 
bark  may  flt  well  with  that  of  the  stock  ;  tie  with  candle  cotton, 
not  too  tight,  and  tie  with  the  knot  behind,  on  tbe  opposite  side 
to  where  the  bad  is  inserted  (fig.  110,  b.) 

I  have  been  asked,  "  Bhonid  tbe  earth  be  retamed,  so  as  to 
cover  the  stocks  as  before  badding  1  Bhould  the  stocks  be  praaed 
or  shortened  now  I "  No,  to  both  qaestions  1  leave  them  as  they 
are,  and  the  stronger  they  grow  now  the  better  plaota  yon  will 
get  next  year.  In  September  and  tbe  following  months  to  tbe 
cloae  of  the  year,  bat  tbe  sooner  the  better,  the  ahoota  may  be  cat 


Fig.  lU.— Block  with  growine  bud  In  Msj ;  top  at  Itock  propnli  cnt  o9. 

began,  tbe  annoyance  and  vexation  it  waa  to  me  to  find  almost 
all  writen  "presnine"  that  everyone  knows  sach  and  snch  a  thing 
'~  te  tbe  minor  details,  and  that  was  the  very  information  I  wanted. 


and  I  have  not  said  a  word  aboat  preparing  and  insetting  tbe 
bads,  Well,  then,  eet  good  shoots  of  the  aerta  yoa  are  goiae  to 
bad,  with  plenty  of  "  tat  frog-nose  "  shaped  bads,  snch  £o( 


have  borne  flowers,  or  are  abont  to  do  so ;  often  these  latter  yield 


from  tbe  bndded  stocks  to  make  cattinga  aa  before,  otherwise  do 
not  meddle  with  tbem  till  April,  and  then  go  over  them  often, 
and  keep  down  the  new  shoots  that  the  Manetti  will  be  nnmeronsly 
and  vtgoronsly  making.  By  that  means  the  bad  will  be  iadnced 
to  start,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already,  and  when  grown  €  inches  or 
more  in  May,  cnt  the  stock  clean  oS  just  above  the  bad  (see 
ISg.  112).  Tbe  cleaner  this  is  done  the  better,  althoagh  tbe 
Manetti  stands  rongher  treatment  than  the  Briar,  and  so  is  not  of 
so  much  conseqnence.  I  even  towards  the  end  of  May  cnt  down 
those  whose  bods  have  not  atarled,  and  so  either  make  them  ttart 
or  kQl  them,  (or  a  Manetti  plant  in  a  row  of  new-badded  stoa  ia 
Each  a  naisance,  it  grows  at  sacb  a  rate  as  to  smother  tbe  yoaog 
plants  right  and  left,  Where  any  buds  bave  missed  altogether  I 
pall  ap  the  stocks  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  their  great 
growth,  as,  when  yon  are  well  o2  for  stocks,  a  few  are  of  no  great 
note,  especially  when  not  wanted.  Carefully  remove  any  Backers 
that  may  appear,  as,  let  the  cnttings  be  ever  so  well  prepared,  a 
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few  will  sbow  themselves  the  first  year  ;  an  old  chisel  is  a  capital 
tool  for  the  purpose.  In  budding  stock  plants,  the  only  difference 
ii  that  yon  plant  yonr  cuttings  in  a  piece  of  spare  ground  very 
closely,  leaTing  room,  however,  to  hoe  between  the  rows  to  keep 
down  weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  lift  them 
and  plant  very  shallow  in  rows,  or  as  you  like.  Earth-up  the 
same  as  for  cuttings,  and  in  budding  let  the  bud  be  put  in  as  near 
the  root  as  possible.  This  is  really  the  royal  way  to  work  Manetti, 
as  yon  can  get  the  bud  so  much  closer  to  the  roots  than  by  work- 
ing the  cuttings  as  planted  ;  but  in  either  way  the  practice  is  the 
same,  and  the  instructions  for  working  struck  cuttings  will  apply 
in  eTeiy  respect  The  new  shoot  from  the  bud  will  require  stakmg 
and  tying,  or  the  wind  will  blow  many  out,  and  is  almost  as  fatal, 
if  not  tied,  as  it  is  to  the  worked  Briar.  I  hare  only  now  to  say 
that  in  setting  the  plants  out,  plant  them  deeply,  so  as  to  cover 
the  union  of  the  stock  and  bud  4  inches  below  the  surface  (see 
fig.  113.) 

I  hare  seen  Manetti-worked  plants,  when  they  have  been  worked 
too  Ua  from  the  roots,  stuck  in  with  the  union  5  or  6  or  more 
inches  above  the  ground  and— doing  wonderfully  bad  1 

In  pruning  the  plants  cut  them  down  in  March  to  from  2  to 
12  inches,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoots,  and  so  as  to 
leave  the  top  bud  pointing  outwards— that  is,  from  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  it  is  always  well  to  have  an  eye  to  the  future  form  of 
the  plant  (see  fig.  113,  a)  and  keep  the  plant  well  open  by  thinning- 
out.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  'suckers  ;  they  will  not  trouble 
yon  much,  but  if  one  do  get  ahead  it  will  utterly  spoil  and  kill 
the  plant,  the  growth  is  so  strong  and  rapid.  I  was  in  a  garden 
last  summer  where  the  dwarf  Roses  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion Manetti  plants,  and  the  proprietor,  and  his  lady  especially, 
wondered  they  never  bloomed.  Truly  they  must  have  been  very 
badly  worked,  but  in  the  present  state  of  competition  and  love  of 
cheapness  I  do  not  wonder  at  that.  I  am  sure  properly  worked 
Manetti  plants  cannot  be  grown  at  the  price  I  have  seen  them 
advertised. 

[Although  the  first  week  in  August  is  recommended  as  quite  soon 
enough  for  budding,  and  for  the  excellent  reasons  stated  ;  yet  the 
work  may  be  performed  sooner,  and  inexperienced  persons  will 
do  well  to  commence  practising  as  soon  as  buds  can  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  become  competent  when  buds  are  to  be  inserted  in 
the  stocks  in  which  they  are  required  to  grow.  It  does  no  harm 
to  a  Rose  to  take  a  bud  from  one  stem  and  insert  it  in  another, 
and  no  stocks  are  spoiled  if  the  first  inserted  buds  do  not  *'  take." 
We  have  seen  buds  inserted  in  June  start  into  growth,  flower  the 
same  season,  and  the  plants  sold  in  six  months ;  but  such  Roses, 
though  they  may  form  attractive  heads  the  first  season  after 
budding,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  produce  such  vigorous  growths  and 
grand  blooms  as  when  the  buds  have  remained  dormant  during 
the  year  of  their  insertion,  and  started  into  growth  the  following 
spring.  Grafting  can  only  be  done  with  advantage  in  a  propagating 
house  in  the  spring,  and  few  amateurs  have  the  requisite  means 
for  caixying  it  out  successfully.] 


INSECT  PESTS  AND  THEIR   DESTRUCTION. 

Of  the  various  insects  we  have  to  contend  with  I  most  dread 
the  black  aphis.  The  ordinary  large  green  aphis  is  not  difficult 
to  destroy,  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  its  hardy  little  black 
relatives.  In  some  instances  where  aphides  infest  plants  in  houses 
the  best  remedy  or  preventive  is  fumigation  once  a  week,  or 
fortnightly  when  the  insects  prove  less  troublesome.  Our  houses 
where  Melons  and  Peaches  are  grown  are  very  old,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  thoroughly  fumigate  them  without  burning  a  great 
amount  of  tobacco  paper.  Small  houses  which  are  not  sufficiently 
air-tight  can  be  made  so  by  covering  them  with  mats,  carpets,  or 
bags,  and  if  these  are  heavily  syringed  but  little  smoke  will 
escape.  This  plan  we  occasionally  adopt  The  foliage  of  every 
plant  in  the  house  should  be  dry  when  fumigated,  and  even  if 
this  rule  is  strictly  observed  some  injury  may  be  done  where  the 
fumes  are  very  strong  or  much  heated.  Consequently  it  is  ad- 
visable to  be  watchful,  especially  when  tobacco  paper  is  employed 
which  is  not  of  uniform  strength.  Where  the  plants  are  much 
infested  the  dose  should  be  repeated  the  following  evening,  and 
this  will  kill  all,  or  nearly,  all  that  escifped  the  first  time.  Some 
prefer  to  fumigate  again  the  morning  following,  but  as  we  have 
had  plants  injured  by  the  sun's  rays  while  the  smoke  remained  in 
the  house  I  do  not  recommend  the  practice. 

A  more  agreeable,  cheaper,  ana  equally  effective  remedy  for 
destroying  insects  is  a  decoction  of  quassia  chips  and  soft  soap. 
The  chips  can  be  procured  by  any  chemist  or  druggist  We  buy 
6  lbs.  at  a  time.  One  pound  of  the  chips  and  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap  are 
put  into  about  6  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  steadily  boiled  till  the 
chips  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  from  this  is  strained  off  upwards  oC 


1  gallon  of  an  intensely  bitter  decoction.  Enough  is  made  in 
three  boilings  to  fill  a  large  flower  pot  We  have  no  fixed  quan- 
tity to  be  used  with  a  given  quantity  of  water,  everything  depend- 
ing upon  the  result  of  a  preliminary  trial.  As  a  rule  a  6-ind^  pot- 
fuT  for  3  gallons  of  water,  whether  for  dipping  or  syringing,  is 
sufficient,  and  if  soft  water  heated  to  about  100°  is  employed  it 
is  still  more  efficacious.  Any  small  plant  and  the  pointo  of  Peach 
and  other  trees  infested  with  any  kind  of  aphis  and  thrips  are 
dipped  into  the  rilixture,  while  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Cheme^ 
Peaches,  Plums,  or  large  planU  in  houses  or  on  walls  are  syring^ 
and  thoroughly  wetted  with  it  One  application  is  seldom  sufl^ 
cient)  as  the  bUck  fly  especially  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
increases  at  a  marvellous  rate.  The  decoction,  however,  if  per- 
sisted in,  proves  too  much  for  them,  and  also  mildew. 

Paraffin  mixture  does  not  prove  nearly  so  destmctive  as  the 
above  where  the  plants  are  in  full  leafage,  but  it  is  the  best 
insecticide  for  a  winter  dressing  of  fruit  trees— Grape  Vines 
excepted.  This,  I  was  informed,  would  be  the  case  by  the  origi- 
nator of  the  remedy,  Mr.  D.  Thomson  of  Drumlanrig ;  and  I  can 
fully  endorse  all  that  he  has  said  in  its  praise,  as  it  not  only 
destroys  any  eggs  deposited  in  late  autumn  by  the  aphis,  but  also 
any  kind  of  scale  that  may  infest  the  trees. 

Next  to  black  aphis  the  red  spider  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  This, 
again,  is  not  particular  in  its  feeding  ground.  Given  a  hot  dry 
atmosphere,  and  it  quickly  makes  its  presence  felt  upon  innumer- 
able kinds  of  plants,  and  is  with  difficulty  dislodged  from  any  of 
them.  Dislodged  the  insects  must  be,  or  they  will  almost  irre- 
parably injure  everything  they  infest  Sponging  with  soapy 
water  or  some  kind  of  insecticide  is  a  good  remedy  ;  but  sponging 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  out  of  the  question.  Those  unacquainted 
with  the  symptoms  will  do  well  to  examine  closely  the  under  side 
of  Melon,  Grape,  or  Cucumber  leaves  which  present  an  mrasnaL 
yellow  appearance,  and  there  in  all  probability  they  will  discover 
a  colony  of  very  minute  spiders.  They  are  the  smallest  insects 
we  have  to  contend  with,  but  they  are  the  quickest  to  affect  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  and  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  Frequently 
syringing  and  a  moist  atmosphere  vrill  greatly  check  their  ravages, 
but  proUtbly  the  majority  of  gardeners  depend  more  upon  the 
effect  produced  by  coating  the  hot-water  pipes  with  snlphnr 
mixed  with  milk.  At  one  time  I  was  under  the  impression  thej 
could  be  destroyed  in  this  manner,  especially  if  the  pipes  were 
made  as  hot  as  possible  ;  but  strange  to  say  the  salpbur  fumea, 
though  almost  unbearable  by  human  beings,  do  not  destroy  the 
spiders  nor  greatly  check  their  ravages.  Has  anyone  seen  a  red 
spider  that  has  succumbed  to  sulphur  fumes  not  made  strong 
enough  to  also  destroy  plant  life!  I  have  not  seen  such  a 
phenomenon. 

I  still  believe  in  sulphur  for  checking  red  spider,  but  it  must  be 
applied  in  a  very  different  manner — that  is  to  say,  either  dusting 
it  through  a  dredger  or  a  muslin  bag  on  to  the  previously  damped 
foliage,  or  mixed  with  water  applied  with  a  syringe.  The  latter 
method  I  believe  originated  in  a  garden  near  Bristol,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  simple  as  well  as  efficacious  remedy  I  have  yet 
tried.  Sulphur  does  not  easily  mix  with  water,  but  if  placed  in 
a  muslin  or  canvas  bag,  soaked  a  short  time  in  a  can  of  hot  water, 
and  then  well  squeezed  in  the  hand,  the  sulphur  quickly  separates, 
and  can  then  be  kept  mixed  with  the  water.  It  requires  to  be 
frequently  stirred  with  the  syringe  in  the  same  manner  as  paraffin, 
the  latter,  however,  floating  while  sulphur  sinks.  With  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  requisite  for  three  gallons  of  water,  this 
entirely  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foliage  of  the  plants  to 
be  coated  with  it  For  Peaches,  Grepes,  Crotons,  and  similarlj 
comparatively  smooth-leaved  species  four  handfuls  are  necessary, 
or  the  mixture  is  made  as  thick  as  can  be  distributed  by  a  syringe. 
A  lesser  quantity  is  sufficient  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  Tlie 
under  side  of  smooth  leaves  are  not  well  coated  with  sulphur,  and 
as  this  is  neoessary  to  insure  success  the  dose  should  be  repeated 
when  that  first  applied  has  thoroughly  dried.  The  spiden  seem 
quite  unable  to  withstend  this  attack,  sulphur  evidently  not  suit- 
ing their  taste,  and  for  the  fint  time  in  my  life  I  saw  some  dead 
red  spiders,  these  being  on  some  young  Peach  trees  operated  upon. 
The  sulphur  is  quite  harmless  to  the  plant  coated  with  it,  and  can 
easily  be  syringed  off  at  any  time.  Syringing  must  not  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  Vines  carrying  crops  of  Gnpes,  but  dry 
sulphur  does  not  affect  the  bloom  of  the  berries,  and  can  be  cleared 
off  under  a  tap  running  clear  water.  Where  Vines  at  the  present 
time  are  affected  with  red  spider  I  should  recommend  sponging 
the  leaves  with  sulphur  mixed  with  water  in  preference  to  any 
other  remedy.  Sulphur  is  distasteful  to  other  insect  pes^,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  mildew. 

Mealy  bugs  once  well  established  in  a  place  are  extremely 
difficult  of  eradication.  Paraffin  and  soft  soap  is  the  grand 
destroyer  of  these,  bnt  not  mixed,  or  rather  applied  in  theioim 
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recently  described  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  these  pa^^s.  When  at  Long- 
leat,  before  the  method  had  been  described,  X  took  particnlar  notice 
of  the  whole  process,  and  the  next  day  imitated  it  as  closely  as 
I  could.  We  dipped  all  sorts  of  plants  in  the  mixtnre ;  bat  though 
thrips,  scale,  or  green  fly  were  destroyed,  mealy  bag  still  held  its 
ground.  It  mast  be  remembered  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  grow  mealy 
bag,  bat  nnfortonately  we  do,  and  shall  not  be  rid  of  it  while  oar 
houses  are  crowded  with  plants.  According  to  my  experience 
paraffin  at  the  rate  of  6  ozs.,  or  three  wineglassf  als,  to  the  three- 
gallon  can  of  soft  water,  heated  to  about  120^,  and  to  which  is 
added  a  lump  of  soft  soap  of  the  sixe  of  a  hen's  egg,  will,  to  quote 
Mr.  D.  Thomson,  **  fetch  the  white  jackets  off  the  bogs/'  ^^^  i^  ^ 
almost  needless  to  say  this  ends  their  career.  We  prefer  the 
evening  for  the  operation,  and  have  two  syringes  at  work — one 
constantly  discharging  the  mixture  back  into  the  can  to  keep  it 
mixed,  the  other  forcibly  syriogiag  it  on  to  the  plant  or  plants  to 
be  cleaned.  The  mixture  is  usually  syringed  off  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  and  I  have  never  found  it  injure  either  the  foliage 
or  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A  few  bugs  generally  escape,  and  if 
not  treated  to  more  paraffia  or  otherwise  destroyed  soon  re-colonise 
the  plants.  It  may  in  some  cases,  where  recklessly  applied,  have 
injured  the  young  leaves  of  tender  plants  and  young  Fern  fronds. 
If  we  sponge  the  leaves  of  stove  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Gar- 
denias, Stepbanotises,  and  Dracaenas,  we  invariably  use  a  small 
quantity  of  paraffin  with  soapy  water,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
it  expedites  the  work  as  well  as  improving  the  natural  gloss  on 
the  leaves. 

Vines  have  been  injured  in  several  cases  to  my  knowledge  by 
being  dressed  with  paraffin.  Ordinary  gas  tar  mixed  wiUi  an 
equid  quantity  of  water  thickened  wiUi  clay  is  the  best  winter 
dressing  for  Vines,  especially  if  infested  with  mealy  bag.  Both 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Qunnersbuiy  and  Mr.  Austin  of  Ashton  Court  ad- 
Tised  me  to  use  it  on  our  Vines,  and  my  experience  fully  coincides 
with  theirs.  Owing  to  the  length  of  this  paper  this  tar  remedy 
may,  and  with  advantage,  be  farther  discussed  at  a  more  season- 
able date.-— W.  laauLDBN. 


CLEMATIS  MONTANA. 


This  is  one  of  our  prettiest  outdoor  climbing  plants  in  flower  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  quite  hardy,  makes  shoots  8, 10,  and  even 
12  feet  long  in  one  season,  and  these  have  blooms  on  their  entire 
length  the  following  year.  The  flowers  are  about  the  sise  of  a 
two-shilling  piece,  pure  white,  and  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  It  is  a  charming  plant  with  which  to  drape  old  walls, 
trellises,  and  stumps  of  trees.  One  of  our  plants  cover  the  front 
of  a  stone  lobby  attached  to  the  end  of  a  conservatory,  and  as 
there  is  a  laiige  Sweet  Bay  tree  close  by  the  Clematis  shoots  have 
caught  it  and  are  scrambling  over  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and 
the  white  flowers  of  the  Clematis  have  a  very  pretty  effect  nest- 
ling amongst  the  dark  Bay  foliage.  As  to  soil  and  situation  this 
old  Clematis  is  not  particular,  as  it  will  grow  freely  almost  any- 
where ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  shoots  in  a  position  to 
be  ripened  by  the  snn  in  autumn. — J.  Muib,  MarqMn, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JUNB  12th. 

Thb  meeting  of  the  Committees  on  this  occasion  was  held  in  one 
of  the  picture  galleries  leading  from  the  principal  exhibition  buildings, 
the  plants  being  arrange  in  tiie  small  approach  tent.  Exhibits  were 
fairly  numerous,  hardy  flowers  being  particularly  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Bair  A  Son  and  T.  S.  Ware,  Mr.  B  S.  Williams  and  Messrs. 
J.  Veitoh  &  Sons  contributing  new  plants  and  Orchids. 

Fbuit  Comhittbil— J^ohn  Lee,  Esq^  in  the  chair.  There  were  also 
present  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  H.  Howcrof t,  John  E.  Lane,  Arthur  W.  Sutton, 
Thomas  Laxton,  G-.  Bunyard,  Harrison  Weir,  G-.  F.  Goldsmith,  James 
Smith,  Sir  C.  W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  J.  Woodbridge. 
Mr.  G-.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  Tunbridge,  sent  two  boxes  of  very  hand- 
some Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  James  Yeitch  Strawberries,  larse  and 
flnely  ripened,  for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr. 
T.  Laxton,  Bedford,  sent  a  new  Strawberry,  a  seedling  from  a  cross 
between  Vlcomtesse  Hericart  de  Thary  and  Black  Prinoe.  It  was 
ramed  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  is  said  to  be  as  early  as  May  Queen. 
The  fruits  are  obtusely  conical  in  shape,  occasionally  slightly  wedge- 
shaped,  of  moderate  size  and  good  Colour.  The  varietv  was  much 
approved,  and  is  to  be  tried  at  Cbiswick.  Mr.  Stevens,  The  Ghirdens. 
Trentham,  sent  half  a  dosen  fine  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  large  ana 
ricUly  coloured.  Mr.  G.  Herrin,  The  Gardens,  Chalfont  Park,  Gerrard's 
Cross,  sent  a  seedling  green-flesh  Melon  named  Chalfont  Favourite. 
Mr.  Henderson,  ThoresbyGardens,  Notts,  also  sent  a  seedling  green- 
flesh  Melon  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hyde,  Watergate,  Emsworth,  sent  a  sealing 
scarlet-flesh  variety.  All  these  were  passed.  Messrs.  Paul  h  Son, 
Cheshunt,  sent  a  plant  of  Strawberry  Pauline,  which  was  figured  in 
this  Journal  three  years  ago.  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  it  Son,  Chelsea,  sent 
several  varieties  of  Early  Milan  Turnips,  one  named  Extra  Early 


Milan  being  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.     It  is  of  neat  form, 
white,  vrith  a  purple  top,  very  even  and  solid. 

Floral  Committbb.— George  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There 
were  present  Messrs.  G.  Henslow,  J.  Douglas,  John  I)ominy,  G. 
Duffield,  John  Eraser,  H.  Bennett,  W.  Bealbv,  Thos.  Moore,  W.  B. 
Eellock,  J.  James,  James  Cutbush,  Shirley  Hibberd,  James  M'Intosh, 
James  Hudson. 

A  gold  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  most  extensive  and  handsome  oollection  of 
Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  and  miscellaneous  hardy  flowers, 
arranged  in  what  Mr.  Barr  terms  ''argillaceous  vases" — t.e., blacking- 
bottles.  The  collection,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  oi  the  kind 
that  has  ever  been  staged,  included  a  great  number  of  species  and 
varieties,  representing  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  beautifal  in 
cultivation.  A  silver  Banuian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham,  for  an  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in 
neat  brown-glazea  bottles.  A  large  number  of  species  and  varieties 
were  represented,  of  which  a  few  only  can  be  noted.  Armeria  planta- 
ginea  rosea  and  rubra  were  very  pretty,  with  large  globular  heads  of 
delicate  and  richly  coloured  flowers.  Papaver  nudicanle  and  its 
white  variety  were  attractive ;  the  lemon-yellow  Onosma  tanrica  and 
the  purple  Aster  alpinus  were  similarly  pleasing.  The  dark  purple 
Phyteuma  betonicaefolia  and  the  rich  rosy  red  and  free  Lychnis 
viscaria  splendens  plena  being  very  notable.  Lilies  and  Irises  were 
in  excellent  condition,  some  of  the  best  of  the  former  being  L.  Bzo* 
vitzianum,  yellow  ;  L.  elegans  robustum,  L.  davuricum  grandiflorum, 
L.  pjrenaicum  and  the  variety  rubrum,  with  L.  monadelphum  and 
L.  pomponium  were  charming.  Cypripedium  spectabile  was  very 
fine,  and  Campanula  glomerata  dahurica,  with  dense  heads  of  rich 
purple  flowers,  was  magnificent. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  contributed  a  beautiful  group 
of  Orchids  and  choice  flowers,  very  notable  being  a  plant  of  Nepenthes 
excelsior  with  seven  grand  pitchers,  one  9  inches  long  like  N.  Hookeri, 
richly  blotched  with  dark  red.  Anguloa  Buckeri  sanguinea,  red- 
spotted,  and  A.  Clowesi,  light  yellow^  were  noteworthy  amongst  the 
Orchids ;  as  were  also  Cattleya  Mossie  alba  marginata.  Gkleandra 
Devoniana,  Cypripedium  barbatum  gi^nteum,  C.  superoiens,  and  a 
fine  plant  of  Orchis  f oliosa  with  seven  nne  spikes.  Many  other  choice 
and  new  plants  were  comprised  in  this  ffroiip,  for  which  a  silver  medal 
was  awaraed.  Messrs.  John  Laing  k  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  had  two  new 
and  excellent  double  Tuberous  Begonias,  the  flowers  extremely  large, 
full,  and  brightly  coloured.  Dr.  Duke  is  bright  scarlet,  very  hand- 
some, and  Prinoe  of  Wales  dark  rich  scarlet.  Mr.  Coombs,  gardener 
to  Sir  H.  Meux,  Bart.,  Sheen  House,  Mortlake,  staged  a  group  of 
seedling  Coleuses.  comprising  several  distinct  orange-colouied  varie- 
ties. Messrs.  J.  «  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  contributed  a  group  of  deco- 
rative Pelargoniums,  all  well  flowered  and  well  grown,  and  several 
were  certificated. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.,  Hi^h  Holbom,  sent  nine  baskets  of  Tro- 
pssolums,  comprising  many  distinct  varieties,  the  best  being  Tom 
Thumb ;  Pearl,  pale  yellow ;  Ruby  King,  rosy :  Spotted  King,  yellow 
with  maroon  blotches  :  Empress  of  India,  ncn  scarlet ;  Lobbianum, 
Napoleon  IIL,  and  Queen  Victoria,  pale  yellow  with  crimson  blotches. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  this  exhibit.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  The 
Mount,  Walton,  Stone,  Staffordshire,  for  Odontoglossum  Thompsoni, 
a  fine  variety  of  the  Alexandrse  type,  white,  with  large  rich  chocolate 
blotches.  A  similar  vote  was  also  accorded  to  Messrs,  Veiteh  for 
specimens  of  Viburnum  plicatum  with  heads  of  pure  white  flowers,  and 
specimens  of  Indigofera  decora  alba  with  long  racemes  of  white  flowers. 
Sir  C.  W.  Strickland,  Hildenley,  Malton,  sent  a  plant  of  Lsslia  majalis 
with  four  fine  and  deeply  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Powell,  Orchid  grower 
to  W.  E.  Brymer,  Esq.,  Ilsington  House,  Puddleton,  Dorchester,  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  very  handsome  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Sanderiana,  with  eleven  flue  flowers,  the  lip  of  gieat  sixe  and 
rich  crimson,  white  la  the  throat. 

From  Chisvnck  came  an  extensive  group  of  Pelarffonioms,  Lan- 
tanas.  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  Gloxinias,  all  exceedingl^r  well  grown, 
and  tastefully  arranged  with  Adiantnms,  Panicum  variegatum,  ana 
plants  of  lonopsidium  acaule. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants : — 

Acer  polymorphum  variegatum  (Veiteh.) — A  pretty  variety,  with 
finely  cut  leaves,  green  variegated  with  rose  and  white. 

Acer  cratagifolium  variegatum  (Veiteh). — Leaf  three-lobed,  green 
marbled  with  white  and  rose. 

Hydrangea  rosea  (Veiteh). — A  Japanese  form  of  the  hortensis  type, 
with  very  rich  rose-coloured  flo«rers  In  dense  heads. 

Mimufua  radicant  (Veiteh).— A  peculiar  little,  prostrate,  creeping 
plant,  somewhat  suggestive  of  Lobelia  littoralis  in  habit.  The  leaves 
are  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  elliptical,  brownish-green,  rough 
and  hairy.  The  fiowers  have  three  lower  round  white  lobes,  and 
two  upper  lanceolate  purple  ones. 

Sarcopodium  Dearii  (Lieut.-0>I.  Dear,  En^lefield  Green)^— A  very 
distinct  Orchid ;  the  upper  sepal  nearly  an  moh  broad,  ovate,  semi- 
transparent,  yellow,  irre^pilarly  reticulated  with  dull  purple ;  the  lower 
sepals  and  petals  of  similar  colour,  and  with  a  curiously  hinged  lip. 

jRoM  Princeaa  of  Walet  (Bennett,  Shepperton).— One  of  the  pedigree 
Tea  varieties,  very  beautiful ;  the  peUls  of  great  suhstanoe ;  the 
margins  revolute ;  colour  rosy  yellow,  varying  in  depth  from  nearly 
white  to  rich  yellow  and  warm  rose. 

PeUtrgonium  Dr.  Maetert   (George,  Putney  Heath).— A  seedling 
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lijbnd  of  the  Iry-leaf  8ecUon,but  presenting  a  combination  of  the  Ivy 
and  Zonal  types.  The  flowers  are  large  in  a  bold  truss,  a  peculiarly 
bright  rosy  magenU  hue.  The  leares  are  like  the  Zonals  in  form, 
but  of  the  lyy  texture. 

Pelargonium  Fanny  (Hayes).— A  decorative  variety,  extremely 
free  j  the  flowers  blush  pink,  the  upper  peUls  blotched  with  rich 
onmson. 

Pelargonium  Garibaldi  (Hayes).— Also  one  of  the  decorative  type  ; 
rich  scarlet,  the  upper  peUls  almost  black.  This  and  the  precedmir 
were  certificated  by  the  Pelargonium  Society. 

Pdargonium  Formotum  (Hayes).— A  decorative  variety,  bright  clear 
■carlet,  with  a  neat  white  margin  ;  finely  formed  flowers. 

Adiantum  nova^aledonia  {W.  A  J.  Birkenhead).— A  distinct  and 
pretty  species  with  pedate  fronds,  the  pinnules  deeply  cut. 

Polsfitichum  acrottichoide$  var.  grandicepa  (W.  &  J.  Birkenhead).— 
Pinnules  irregularly  cut,  apex  tufted  ;  dark  green,  distinct. 

Lilttim  longijhrum  (Wilson).— "  The  Easter  Lily  of  Bermuda,"  over 
4  feet  high,  with  fine,  large,  pure  white  flowers,  the  petals  re  volute. 

Tropttolwn  Lustrout  (Dean).— A  dwarf  free-flowering  variety,  with 
neat  brilliant  scarlet  flowers. 

Cyca$  tkgantistima  (Williams).  —  A  graceful  species  with  long 
pinnate  leaves ;  the  pinnules  dark  green,  narrow,  tapering,  and  acute. 

Special  Prtzet  for  Atparagus.^The  competition  was  good  in  the 
classMfor  A  sparaps,  but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  prize-winning  exhibits.  For  eighty  heads 
Mr.  IT.  Cole,  Colchester,  was  first  with  a  bundle  of  stout  white  stems, 
some  exceeding  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  a  foot  in  length. 
Mr.  Allan,  The  Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  second  with 
smaller  stems;  and  Mr.  W.  Speed.  The  Gardens,  Penrhyn  Castle, 
£angor.  North  Wales,  was  third  with  irregular  but  enormous  stems 
2?A®J?®?I"*^  ^*  ^^^  ^  diameter  and  15  inches  in  length.  Mr.  T. 
Pitt,  The  Gardens,  Bury  Hill,  Dorking,  was  fourth  with  much  smaller 
stems,  ^een  about  half  the  length,  and  by  many  persons  this  was 
preferred  to  the  others.  There  were  six  competitors  in  this  class. 
Fof  fifty  heads  Mr.  Allan  was  first,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  The 
Gardens,  Chalfont  Park,  Gerrard's  Cross ;  and  Mr.  J.  Stewartj.  gar- 
dener to  H.  J.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Longford  Park.  Maldon,  Essex,  the  last 
two  having  verv  neat  stems.  Four  competitors.  For  300  heads  Mr. 
J.  Harwo^,  Colchester,  was  first  with  large  samples  ;  Messrs.  J  4  M. 
roupart,  Kew,  being  second  with  smaller  and  greener  heads. 

SoiBKTiFio  COMMITTEB.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  chair. 

Corntww^  ffabiCa  of  Cyclobothra  mdchella.-^Ut.  W.  G.  Smith 
exhibited  drawmgs  to  show  how  this  flower  catches  minute  insects 
by  means  of  long  hairs  on  the  perianth.  The  inner  leaves  of  the 
perianth  close  over  the  flower,  and  are  provided  with  honey  glands : 
but  these  are  protected  by  long  hairs,  which  detain  the  insect* 
and  appear  to  consume  them,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Dundew. 

(Ecidutm  ipfciej.— He  also  brought  several  insUnces  of  plants 
attacked  by  this  fungus,  which  appears  to  be  extremely  common 
this  year.  Thev  were  sent  by  Mr.  Plowright,  Mr.  Straker,  and  othera 
—^ff'i  Ui.  rubellum  forming  large  circular  spots  on  Ehubarb  leaves. 
Thw  appears  to  be  identical  with  Puccinia  phragmites.  0.  Berberidis 
on  the  wild  and  cultivated  Barberry,  as  well  as  on  Mahonia  aquifolia. 
JrV^"^^  ®*rj!i  ^?*'  H®  h^i  '^'^"d  it  on  B.  Darwinii  as  weU. 
O.  Thesu  on  Thesinm  linifolmm,  which  was  very  abundant  on 
Parley  Common.  ' 

£uplexia  /Mc(/ira.— Mr.  Pascoe  showed  this  day-flying  moth,  the 
caterpillar  of  which  attacks  the  roots  of  Ferns.       "    "    "  » 

Seeda  of  Xiphion  f — Dr.  Lowe  showed  pink  and  white  oval  seeds, 
which  were  found  on  the  grass.  They  were  thought  to  be  the  seeds 
of  a  JLiphion  or  Colohicnm.    They  were  referred  to  Kew 

I>i*«ue  on  Afe/wi#.— The  Hon.  and  Pvev.  Mr.  Boscawen  showed 
Melon  leavM  attacked  by  some  fungus.  Mr.  Murray  suggested  it 
might  be  Peronospora  parasitica,  but  it  was  too  immaturo.  He 
retained  the  specimen  for  report. 

Ampelop$is  FeiteAu.  — Mr.  Moore  exhibited  specimens  of  dead 
branches  with  curious  red  filamentous  processes,  soluble  in  water 
and  which  appeared  to  be  gum. 

Applet  AUached  by  Caterpillart.—lFrom  Rev.  C.  R.  Sowell  of  St 
Austell  came  shoots  of  Apple  trees,  which  Mr.  Boscawen  said  he  was 
familiar  with,  as  attacked  by  small  caterpillars.   Mr.  Smith  remarked 
that  similar  appearances  are  produced  by  Helminthosporium  pyrorum 
but  this  fungus  was  not  apparent  on  the  specimens.  ' 

Japanese  Vamith  P/ant.— Rhus  vemicifera  (?)  A  plant  was  sent 
by  Sir  C.  Strickland. 

Cadges  toUh  Maggote.^Ht.  M.  T.  Masters  exhibited  plants  attacked 
by  what  appeared  to  be  some  species  of  Lixus  (?) 

Plana  ^AftWted.— Sarcopodium  Dearii,  probably  new,  from  Lieut- 
Col.  Dear.  It  bore  five  orange-coloured  blossoms,  with  the  peculiar 
oscillating  lip  of  the  genus. 

Mimvlut  radicant.—A  very  pretty  species,  with  white  flowers  and 
one  purple  petal,  with  leaves  closely  adpressed  to  the  soil 

EVEKINQ  MEETIXO. 
Thb  second  evening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Lmnaean  Society  at  Burlington  House,  PiccadUly, 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  proving  equally  as  successful  and 
saUsfactory  as  the  previous  one.  The  exhibito  were  even  more  nume- 
rous,  beautiful,  and  interesting  than  on  that  occasion,  a  very  brieht 
display  being  formed  by  the  collections  of  Orchids  and  hardy  plants 
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shown.  The  former  were  especially  brilliant  and  handsome,  the  rich 
coloun  of  the  Cattle^as  appearing  to  excellent  advantage  under  the 
gaslight  Very  prominent  were  the  collections  from  Kew  and  Cam- 
bridge, which  included  a  large  number  of  rarities  and  attractive  plants. 
In  the  Kew  collection  the  singular  Amorphophallua  campanulatus 
and  the  beautiful  Nymphsea  stellata  var.  zanzibarensis,  both  of  which 
are  noticed  in  another  column,  the  flower  of  the  former,  however,  had 
lost  its  foetid  odour.  Fine  specimens  of.Hoya  campannlata— recently 
figured  in  this  Journal — ^the  large-flowered  orange-oolonred  Croesandra 
undulsBfolia,  the  yellow  and  red  tmmpet-sbaped  Datura  sanguinea|. 
and  a  flower  spike  of  Agave  Elemetiana,  about  9  feet  high,  were  sdf 
notable  in  the  collection,  as  was  also  a  well-grown  example  of  the 
bright  Impatiens  Sultani.  From  Cambridge  a  very  choice  group  of 
flowers  was  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Lvncb,  amongst  the  curiosities 
being  flowering  branches  of  the  *' North  American  rapaw,"  Asimina 
triloba,  which  is  extremely  rare  in  cultivation,  and  nowhere  succeeds 
BO  well  as  at  Cambridge,  where  there  is  a  fine  example  of  it  The 
charming  Peperomia  resedceflora,  with  its  conical  spikes  of  white 
flowers,  the  yellow  Candollea  tetrandra,  the  pink  Spirsea  bella,  and 
many  others  were  attractive.  A  pretty  table  of  Orchids  was  also 
Eont  from  Cambridge,  including  flowers  of  the  yellow  Ljcaste  Deppei, 
the  peculiar  Pholidota  imbricata,  the  distinctly  marked  Epidendnim 
prismatocarpum,  and  the  white  Calanthe  veratrifolia. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  was  a  beautiful  bank  of  Orchid 
flowers  from  Mr.  W.  Lee,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  which  comprised 
some  grand  examples  of  Odontoglossums,  superb  Cattleyas,  and 
bright  Masdevallias,  with  fine  spikes  of  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum. 
and  large  flowers  of  Anguloa  Clowesi.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  also  sent  an  admirable  collection  of  Orchid  flowers, 
including  Cattleya  superba,  Dendrobium  superbiens,  D.  suavissimum, 
D.  Dean,  Stanhopea  oculata,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Lselia  purpnrata, 
Odontoglossum  cordatum,  and  many  others  equally  fine.  J.  H. 
Mangles,  Esq.,  Yalewood,  Haslemere,  contributed  largely,  having  a 
large  number  of  blooms  of  Azalea  indica  alba  and  amcena  from  pluits 
grown  in  the  open  air  for  some  years.  Various  Rhododendrons  were 
also  represented,  such  as  R.  calophyllnm,  R.  dnnabarinnm,  the  small- 
flowered  R.  triflorum,  and  the  bright  R.  javanicum.  Two  paintingi 
were  also  noteworthy,  one  of  R.  grande,  by  Miss  Alice  Mangles, 
and  the  other  of  R.  argenteum,  bv  Mrs.  Whymper,  both  very  faithful 
representations  of  flowers  from  plants  at  Yalewood. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  had  his  fine  specimen  of  Lilinm 
longiflorum,  which  was  certificated  at  Kensington  the  same  day, 
together  with  the  bright  Dianthus  hispanicus,  Lilies,  Irises,  Aqnile- 
gias,  and  Alliums.  Mr.  G.  Maw  exhibited  some  choice  hardy 
flowers,  a  spike  of  Eremurus  Olgss  over  2  feet  long  being  very  notable, 
as  were  also  the  yellow-spotted  Lilium  Hansoni,  ThaUctram  tubero- 
sum, and  Xiphium  filifolium.  Mr.  E.  G.  Loder,  FJoore  Weedon,  had 
a  table  of  beautiful  flowers,  chiefly  hardy  species  and  varieties,  Irises, 
Foxgloves,  and  Aquilegias  predominating.  Professor  Foster,  Cam- 
bridge, sent  a  number  of  young  seedlings  between  Iris  variegata 
and  I.  pallida.  Mr.  W.  Weckham,  Binsted  Wyck,  Hants,  had  some 
fine  flowers  of  Magnolia  tripeUla  and  Ixias.  The  Rev.  H.  Ewbank, 
Ryde,  had  a  collection  of  hardy  plants ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  Great  Doods, 
Reigate,  had  a  strangely  fasciated  seedling  of  Escheveria  secunda 
glauca,  which  was  like  a  Cockscomb  Inflorescence  in  form. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  staged  a  choice  collection  of 
Irises  and  Pyrethrums  similar  to  those  at  Kensington;  and  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware.  Tottenham,  had  a  large  group  of  hardy  flowen  and 
Liliums,  including  many  choice  varieties.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  A  Son, 
Swanley,  had  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Pelargonium  and 
Verbena  flowers,  including  a  great  number  of  varieties. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Lord  Aberdare.  took  the  chair  shortly 
after  8  P.M.,  and  then  Dr.  Masters  commenced  the  proceedings  by  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  peculiarities  of  growth  in  Conifen  at  Oub 
season.  He  referred  specially  to  the  fact  observable  in  some  species 
that  the  terminal  bud  of  the  branches  does  not  sUrt  until  the  buds 
below  it  have  made  some  growth,  while  in  others  the  terminal  bud 
advances  first  In  the  former  case  the  bud  scales  are  haid  and 
resist  the  growth  j  in  the  hitter  they  are  soft  and  of  a  different 
texture.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Silver  Firs  having  a  white  appear- 
ance during  the  day  and  green  towards  evening  was  explained  as  due 
to  the  twisting  of  the  leaves,  the  under  side,  upon  which  the  majority 
of  the  stomaU  are  found,  being  turned  to  the  light  in  the  day  and 
reversed  at  night  Mention  was  also  made  of  the  gyration  of  Pine 
branches,  Dr.  Masters  stating  that  he  had  observed  them  make  two 
revolutions  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  apex  being  directed  successively 
to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Specimens  of  the  strange  Pinna  tuber- 
culata  from  California  were  also  shown  bearing  numerous  cones, 
which  the  lecturer  staUd  never  open  unless  the  branch  is  killed  or 
injured  in  some  way,  and  that  they  remain  permanently  attached  to 
the  branches.  The  forest  fires,  however,  often  caused  the  liberation 
of  the  seeds,  which  are  winded  like  those  of  other  Conifen,  and  are 
then  wafted  to  a  considerable  distance.  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Masters'  remarks  it  was  stated  that  Pinus  pungens  has  the  same 
peculiarity  of  not  opening  its  cones  unless  injured. 

Mr.  W.  Goldruig  next  read  his  paper  upon  Cypripediums,  to  illus- 
trate which  he  had  obtained  a  number  cf  flowers  representing  the 
Srmcipal  hardy  and  tropical  species  and  their  different  types.  He 
escribed  at  considerable  length  the  characters  of  the  genus  and  its 
closely  allied  relative  Selenipedium,  and  referred  also  to  the  singular 
Uropedinm,  which  has  three  stamena  (or  anthera)  developed,  two 
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lateral  aa  in  ordinarj  Cypripedia,  and  one  beneath  the  stigma, 
which  appeared  to  be  epecially  concerned  in  the  fertilisation.  In 
the  Cypnpedium  the  third  anther  or  stamen  is  converted  into  an 
expanded  plate,  termed  the  staminode,  which  varies  in  form — 
square,  crescent  shape,  and  triangular,  and  furnishes  valuable 
characters  for  the  determination  of  the  species.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Cjpripedinms  was  discussed  fully,  and  it  was 
stated  that  much  value  should  be  attached  to  the  particulars  fur- 
nished by  collectors  concerning  the  habitat  of  plants  as  a  guide  to 
cultivators.  The  hardy  terrestrial  s]>ecies  were  particularly  referred 
to,  the  fact  of  the  majority  growing  in  swampy  peat  or  moss  being, 
the  lecturer  considered,  often  disregarded  in  cultivation;  though 
there  are  also  some  of  this  group  which  are  found  on  limestone  and 
other  formations — peculiarities  that  should  be  imitated  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  ensure  success.  In  regard  to  these  "  natural  conditions  " 
of  growth,  as  they  are  termed,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  remarked  that  it 
was  a  fact  patent  to  all  cultivators  that  they  often  failed  to  prove 
successful  under  the  artificial  conditions  oi  gardens,  even  when 
imitated  as  nearly  as  possible ;  and  he  gave  several  instances  from 
his  own  experience,  in  which  he  had  only  induced  plants  to  flower  in 
much  higher  temperature  and  with  considerably  more  moisture  than 
they  had  in  their  native  habitats. 

Mr.  G.  Maw  then  read  a  long  paper  upon  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  Crocuses,  in  which  he  minutely  described  the  several  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  species  were  most  abundant.  He  divided  southern 
Europe  into  several  districts  to  which  some  species  were  peculiar,  the 
head-quarters  being  Asia  Minor,  Southern  Russia,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Black  »ea.  He  remarked  that  although  about  seventy 
species  were  known,  the  majority  of  the  forms  most  popular  in 
gardens  are  derived  from  C.  vernus  and  C.  aureus,  especially  the 
former,  both  of  which  flowered  in  the  spring  months.  A  succession 
of  flowers  from  autumn  till  spring  could  be  maintained,  but  winter- 
flowering  species  require  some  protection  or  they  were  very  likely  to 
be  injured  by  frost,  snow,  or  rain. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  by  the  Chairman,  who  was 
accorded  a  he^y  vote  of  thanks. 


THE  MONIFIETH  NURSERIES,  DUNDEE, 

Thosb  who  think  that  they  have  seen  the  more  important  towns  of 
Scotland  after  ''doing"  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  perhaps  Perth, 
Aberdeen,  or  even  Inverness,  have  really  left  out  perhaps  tne  busiest 
and  best  situated,  if  not  the  biggest  of  them  all.  "  Juteopolis."  as 
Dundee  is  termed  in  commercial  circles,  does  an  enormous  trade  in 
jute  goods,  as  well  as  in  those  of  linen,  and  not  least,  from  a  gardener's 
yiew-point,  in  marmalade.  As  jute,  flax,  and  Bitter  Oranges  are 
foreign  productions,  and  as  Dundee  is  by  no  means  especially  favoured 
in  the  matter  of  situation,  it  will  be  readily  g^nted  that  she  possesses 
a  full  share  of  enterprise  when  it  is  said  tnat  Dundee  is  the  chief  seat 
of  these  as  well  as  of  other  industries — ^whale  fishing  for  one— in  the 
world. 

Interesting  as  such  facts  are  for  the  general  public,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  a  gardening  paper  can  afford  room  for  particulars  on 
such.  We,  therefore,  merely  touch  on  these  points  as  a  prelude  to 
what  we  have  to  sa^  about  Dundee  horticulturally.  As  in  other  ways 
Dundee  shows  in  this,  too,  a  vigour  all  her  own,  or  rivalled  by  Maji- 
chester  alone.  Nowhere  in  Scotland  are  horticultural  exhibitions  so 
well  patronised  by  peer  and  peasant,  by  merchant-prince  and  mechanic, 
as  in  Dundee,  and  the  result  is  a  financial  elasticity  that  is  the  envy  of 
secretaries  and  committees  of  other  horticultural  societies  situated  in 
towns  more  pretentious,  but  not  so  forward  in  what  is  rightly  regarded 
as  indicative  of  advancing  civilisation. 

Round  Dundee  are  thickly  planted  gardens  that  are  worth  being 
proud  of,  for  the  wealthy  classes  are  liberal  patrons  of  horticulture. 
And,  as  is  only  natural,  round  Dundee  are  to  be  found  many  nurseries 
showing  that  healthy  life  characterising  nurseries  in  general  situated 
in  advancing  commercial  localities.  At  present  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  name  more  than  one  of  these,  but  that  one  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen,  and  therefore  worth  mentioning  first.  The  one 
referred  to  is  that  belonging  to  the  long-established  firm  of  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Laird  k  Sinclair,  and  is  at 

MONIPIBTH, 

which  Is  situated  near  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  and  is  a  station  of  the 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  Joint  Railway.  The  nurseries  are  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  station,  and  lie  at  the  east  end  of  the  pleasant  little 
village.  Monifieth  is  distant  from  Dundee  five  and  a  half  miles.  The 
entrance  to  the  grounds  is  off  the  public  road  by  a  long  straight 
approach^  lined  on  each  side  with  young  specimens  of  Conifers  in 
^eat  variety,  and  plants  at  regular  intervals  of  Arundo  conspicua,  which 
IS  similar  in  habit  to  the  Pampas  Grass,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
flowering  earlier,  and  the  plumes  are,  therefore,  less  liable  to  injury 
from  early  autumn  frosts.  At  the  back  of  the  Conifers  are  several 
rows  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  approach,  of  ornamental 
deciduous  trees,  which  have  a  grand  effect,  and  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  furnishing  with  a  view  to  pictorial  effect. 

At  the  end  of  the  approach  is  a  short  flight  of  steps,  over  which  is 
an  archway  covered  with  climbing  Roses.  This  leads  to  the  green- 
house and  vineries.  Of  the  latter  there  are  four,  each  60  feet  long. 
In  front  of  these  is  a  sloping  bank  devoted  to  the  growing  of  young 
ornate  shrubs  chiefly ;  and  at  the  west  division  of  this  slope,  in  front 


of  the  dwelling  place  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  resident  partner,  the  ground 
to  the  extent  or  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  laid  out  in  a 
manner  at  once  ornamental,  useful,  and  unique.  It  consists  of  a 
lawn  on  which  have  been  cut  a  number  of  irregular  figures,  con- 
taining specimens  of  over  250  varieties  of  Conifers,  Japanese  plants, 
and  other  ornamental  shrubs,  all  definitely  labelled  with  botanical 
name  and  native  country.  Each  specimen  is  allowed  sufficient  space 
to  develope  its  character.  The  design  and  effect  is  good,  and  it  bias  a 
peculiar  ntness  in  being  close  to  a  nurseryman's  residence.  It  serves 
as  a  convenient  trial  ground  for  new  introductions,  and  anyone 
interested  in  such  a  collection  can  easily  inspect  the  plants  and 
choose  such  as  best  suits  their  wants  at  any  season. 

After  the  havoc  wrought  by  frost  in  recent  winters  I  was  anee- 
ably  surprised  to  see  so  far  north  a  handsome  pair  of  Sweet  Bays 
(Laurus  nobilis)  upwards  of  15  feet  high,  Laurustinus  5  feet  high  and 
about  as  much  through,  with  traces  still  of  an  abundant  inflorescence. 
Here,  too,  in  full  bloom,  is  the  Himalayan  Rhododendron  ThomsonL 
The  colour  is  rich  crimson,  and  the  individual  bloom  comparable  to 
Lapageria  rosea ;  also  Arthrotaxns  selaKinoides,  a  fine  plant  5  feet 
high,  and  Azalea  amcena  have  survived  with  verj  little  injury  the 
arctic  winters  lately  experienced.  Desfontainia  spinosa  and  Faoiana 
imbricata  on  the  wall,  I  was  told,  suffered  more  this  season  than 
they  did  during  the  severe  winters  of  1880  and  1881. 

The  well-stocked  borders  of  herbaceous  plants  of  many  hundred 
varieties  especially  attracted  attention.  As  elsewhere,  the  planta  are 
all  carefully  and  legibly  labelled,  so  the  visitors,  whether  chaperoned 
or  not,  may  freely  note  what  most  pleases  their  taste.  Of  tnose  in 
flower  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  in  the  first  week  in  May  the 
following  may  be  noticed  : — 

Primulas  denticulata,  viscosa  and  viscosa  alba,  ciliata,  and  ciliata 
purpurea — the  latter  one  of  the  flnest  of  all  Primulas,  being  of  a  rich 
purple  colour  and  the  flower  finely  formed — scotica,  marginata,  rosea, 
McNabiana,  platypetala  (Arthur  Damolin),  and  P.  acaulis  Purity; 
Sanguisorba  canadensis ;  Anemone  Robinsoniana,  A.  Pulsatilla,  A. 
y emails  (much  resembling  the  preceding,  but  with  the  interior  of 
the  coroUa  whitish),  A.  nemorosa,  fl.-pl.  A  bed  of  this  6  feet  square 
was  very  attractive.  Its  neat  habit  and  snowy  whiteness  of  its 
flowers  should  secure  it  a  place  wherever  spring  flowers  are  loved. 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  Doronicnm  caucasicum,  Fritillaria  mele- 
agns,  Orobus  vernus  and  v.  albus,  O.  venosa,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Dodecatheon  integrifolia,  Arabis  blepharophylla  superba,  Coiydalia 
nobilis,  Aubrietia  Hendersonii,  Draba  aizoides,  gigas,  and  ciliaris, 
Rhododendron  Chamsecistus,  and  in  bright  patches  lighting  up  the 
wholCj  Yaleriana  Phu  aurea. 

Christmas  Roses  are  here  grown  in  quantity,  especially  H.  niger, 
H.  niger  majus,  and  H.  pnrpurascens,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  the 
more  recent  hybrids.  Of  the  last  we  were  shown  a  dried  bloom  of 
H.  Commerzenrath  Benary,  which  will  yet  be  grown  in  every  garden. 
To  nothing  can  we  so  truly  compare  it  as  to  a  very  large  especially 
fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus.  In  the  nursery  Dorden 
we  observed  extensive  collections  of  fine  named  varieties  of  summer- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Delphiniums.  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
Pyrethrums,  Potentillas,  double  and  single  Pinks  and  Carnations, 
all  of  which  must  be  a  source  of  attraction  as  each  of  them  in  their 
respective  seasons  come  into  bloom.  Among  the  Narcissi  now 
attracting  so  much  attention  are  many  very  fine  varieties.  Horsfleldii, 
Emperor,  Empress,  rngilobus,  moschatus,  obvallaris,  maximus, 
poeticus,  Bulbocodiiim,  the  true  minimus,  are  well  represented,  as 
well  as  some  of  others  newer  still,  which  have  been  raised  by  Leeds 
and  Nelson. 

The  whole  nursery  is  divided  into  parallelograms,  which  g^ive  an 
orderly  appearance  and  facilitate  the  working  operations.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  the  general  requirements  of  a  nursery  trade.  Five  to 
ten  acres  are  devoted  to  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  and  Conifers, 
about  an  equal  extent  to  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  trees,  fruit 
trees,  bushes,  dec.  A  considerable  extent  is  devoted  to  the  forest 
tree  trade,  both  in  the  seedling  and  transplanted  stages,  the  firm 
being  extensively  engaged  in  supplying  tfie  large  annual  demand 
from  the  south  for  sealing  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  dec,  a 
department  in  which  Scotch  nurserymen  are  well  known  to  excel. 
Apart  from  the  climate  being  more  favourable  for  the  raising  of 
seedling  forest  trees,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  there  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  transfer  of  them  from  a  northern  to  a  southern 
latitude.  In  this  department  Mr.  Sincl&ir  finds  a  certain  rotation, 
which  he  named,  of  unusual  benefit ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  difll- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  surpass  the  sturdy  vigour  of  the  forest 
seedlings. 

Messrs.  Laird  k  Sinclair  seem  to  have  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  nursery  trade,  for  six  months  ago  they  leased  a  piece  of  new 
ground  as  an  extension  of  their  present  nurseries  at  Monifieth,  several 
acres  of  which  they  have  already  filled  with  transplanted  stock  of 
the  more  useful  Pines,  Firs,  and  hardwood  trees.  Tho  more  orna- 
mental department  also  shares  their  attention,  for  the  firm  possesses 
a  considerable  range  of  glass  both  at  their  Monifieth  and  also  at  their 
branch  nursery  at  Broughty  Ferry,  where  greenhouse  and  stove 
plants  as  well  as  bedding  stuff  are  largely  grown  to  supply  the 
market  in  Dundee  and  its  suburbs.  The  oflices  are  all  arranged  for 
the  proper  packing  and  speedy  dispatch  of  all  goods.  At  Nethergate, 
Dundee,  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  is  carried  out  a  large 
business  in  seeds,  bulbs,  implements,  dco.  Here  the  premises  are 
large,  commodious,  and  altogether  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  devoted. 


In  ooQolttsim  I  w!>h  to  tbknk  Ifr.  Sinclair  tor  the  InitrnetiTe  and 
kiodij  war  he  to  readily  imparted  snj  infoniution  aaked.  Tbe 
pleuurs  ot  walking  through  auch  wrll-kepC.atocked,  and  arranged 
groBndi  wai  do  nbt;  enhanced  bj  itr.  BiDc'.aii'i  kindneu. — TtaiTOB. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  OORONARIUM  FL.-PL. 
Chbtsanihiiiuii  conoHuiinii  is  ■  well-known  hardy  umnal, 
which  prodnoeB  ita  bright  golden- jellow  flowers  in  great  abnndanoe 
dnring  the  Bnmmer  months,  renderiog  it  one  ot  the  bri^bteat  aomi' 
panls  o[  tbe  mizsd  border.  It  also  claima  to  be  biitoricallj  iu- 
terOBting  ia  a  oertain  degree,  for  it  is  the  oldeat  of  the  introdnced 
Bpeciel  of  ChryaaDthemnm  in  England-  Thongh  a  Enropean  plant 
It  ia  Dot  of  wide  diitribntion.  and  is  cbioBy  tonnd  in  Sieiif ,  whence 
we  believe  the  fint  plants  or  seed  bronght  to  England  were 
obtained— namely,  aboat  1629.  or  orer  one  hundred  yean  before 
any  other  wai  introdnced.  A  variety  of  this  plant  with  donble 
flowerB — that  is,  with  all  the  florets  becomA  strap-ahaped  instead 
of  the  central  ones  being  tabular — baa  been  in  coltivation  tor  some 
jean,  and  to  a  fine  type  ot  this  Mr-  H.  Cannell  hai  giTen  the 
Mane  of  Anron.     The  woodo&t  represents  ■  leaf  and  flowers  from 


drciidt.~&  magniflmit  bank  of  Otchidi  waa  airanged  on  this 
oecaaion,  tbe  planta  being  namemus  and  many  of  thsm  eioeediiigly 
well  flowered.  In  the  amateurs'  ctau  for  twelve  Mr.  G.  Oalt,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Cobb,  Biq,,  Bilverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham,  was  flnt  wUli 
a  grand  collection,  comptising  Bpidendmm  prismatoearpDm  with 
eight  spikes,  Leelia  pnipural*  with  aboat  twenty  flowtn,  Thnoia 
Ihrsb&lliB  with  eigbt  or  nine  spike*,  Cypripediam  Tdtohii  with 
tonrte«n  flowers,  Odontogloteum  AleiBndrB,  five  grand  spikes; 
Dtndrobinm  snaviasimnia,  eight  spikes  ;  CTpHpedinm  Pariabii,  nine 
flowers  I  OdoEtogloesum  cttrtMmnm,  O.  vexillaiinm,  and  Xasderallia 
Lindenl  were  also  fine.  Hr.  Heime,  gardener  to  F.  A.  PbUbrIck,  Eaq., 
Oldfield,  BicklEj,  was  a  good  second,  Lclia  pnipnrata  being  partion- 
laily  fine,  with  twenty  Sowers-  Hr.  J.  C.  Salta,  nrdener  to 
J.  Bontbgate,  Esq.,  Selbome  Streatbam,  was  a  dose  tiiri.  Tkniro- 
biom  saaviasimnm,  Cypripediam  8tonei,  and  Cattlsn  Rigaa  wen  tbe 
most  noUble  planta  In  his  collection.  Uessra-  J.  Cbild,  A  Q.  Catt, 
and  J-  Wiggins  were  tbe  priEetakert  in  the  amalenrs'  ola«a  tot  dl 

SsnCa.  all  staging  good  plants  In  tbe  nnrserynieD'selaa*  tot  twelve 
r.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood  was  flnt  with  • 
choice  collection.  Oncidiom  maoranthum,  Dendrobinm  Pleranlii,  and 
OdontogTosaum  oordatnm  aurenm  with  Ave  spikee  wen  eepeclallj 

Cd.  Messrs.  Jackson  i  Bon,  Kingston,  were  second  with  BmaUtt 
healthy  plants.  Mr.  James  was  also  Brat  with  eix  aimUailj 
goad  and  followed  by  Heasrs.  Jackson  again. 

Elort  aad  Greenhomi  PlaaU.—ia  maal  these  pUnta  oontribnted 
largelv  to  the  beauty  of  the  Show.  Mr.  Tndgey,  Walttiam  Cro**, 
gained  chief  hononrs  In  tbe  open  class  for  twelve  specimen  Erica 
Tentricosa  msgnifica.  E.  Caveadiabii  and  Afalea  CiiterioD  being 
in  fine  condition.  Uessrs.  T-  Jackson  A  Son  were  second,  Anlea 
Grand  CrinuoD,  a  mass  of  flowers ;  Franciicea  caljcina  major  and 
Allamands  catbailica  being  the  fineet  plants.  Meurs.  B.  Peed  t  8oD 
took  Ihe  third  position  with  nest  specimens.  Mr.  J.  Child,  gudoet 
to  W.  B.  B«U,  Esq.,  Oarbtand  Hall,  Bwell,  took  the  lead  with  ni 
Miecimens,  having  several  profnsely  flowered  Aiateaa,  a  Kood  &iea 
depressa,  and  Statice  profnsa.  Ur.  C-  Kann,  gardener  to  J.  Wsrrea, 
£s^-,  HandcrosB  Park,  Crawlev,  followed,  Apheleiia  waerutba 
rosea  and  Bou gain vil lea  gUbra  beini  extremely  well  fioweied.  Mr. 
Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesey  Honse,  Satbitoo, 
was  third.  Messn.  T.  Jackson  i  Son  were  placed  fint  in  Uie  DDteaty- 
men's  class  foe  sir  plants,  beautifully  freehand  well  floirared  aamplsa. 
Messrs.  B,  Peed  b  Son,  Bireatham,  were  second,  and  Ur.  Jamw  tbird. 

Fini-foluigt  PJaiUi.— Several  good  collections  ot  tbsae  wen  ataged, 
Hr.  James  was  flrst  in  tbe  nnreervmen's  class  for  six  with  Tbeophs^tia 
imptrialis,  Cycu  revoluta,  and  Pandanus  Veitcbi.  very  largaamonpt 
othara.  In  the  corresponding  amatenrs'  class  Mr.  C  Bann  waa  fint 
with  >ii,  comprisiQg  two  enormon*  Palnu,  Areca  nperba  and  livia- 
tonia  rotandifolia,  Cjcas  revolnta,  Crotons  anguatifolliis  and  maiss- 

.: —  1..! 11  eolonred,  and  Gleichenia  Mendelli.     Mr.  R.  BuUer, 

H.  Gibbe,  Esq.,  Bt.  Danstan's  Lodge,  Beitent's  Paik, 


L^g 


Ige,  Regent's  Park,  ' 


I   third,   large   Palms   b^g   tlM  most 


PoJbu,— 


r.  C.Bann  was  placed  in  tbe  chief  podtlonirithaiz  grand 
specimens,  uot  some  were  rather  yellow,  his  f^lania  borboniea  and 
Pritcbatdia  paciSca  were,  however,  very  besltby. 
awarded  second  honours  for  large  specimens,  8lev«aau.._  ^,. 

being  the  finnL    Mr-  B.  Butler  followed  with  a  creditable  oc 

Ftrni. — In  the  nnrserymen's  class  for  sii  plants  Mr.  Stavas, 
Putney,  took  first  honours  with  very  vigorons  plaota,  Adiantna 
tormoaam  and  Alsophila  excelsa  being  especially  notable.  Mr. 
James  waa  a  good  second.  Platycerinm  aldcoms  was  Uige  aad 
fresh.  Mr.  Child  won  first  honours  In  the  amatean'  class  with  a 
most     satiefsctory     collection,    Davallia    Uoonana,    Fhlebodinm 


Wg.  114.- 


one  ot  the  Bwanle;  plants,  and  futbtnlly  shows  the  ohaneters 
of  the  variety,  the  flower-heade  being  exceedingly  neat  in  form, 
very  regnlar,  and  rich  golden  yellow.  They  are  very  neefol  for 
cutting,  u  they  last  well  in  water,  and  are  remarkably  neat  tor 
arranging  with  other  flowers  in  bouquets  or  vases.  The  plant  can 
be  readily  increased  from  cuttings  inserted  in  landy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  or, by  seeds  Bown  nnder  eloea  or  out  of  doors.  We  have 
grown  this  variety  far  years,  and  have  found  it  valuable  both  in 
the  borders  in  summer  and  under  gloss  daring  the  winter  and 
spring  months. 

EOYAL  BOTANIC  BOCIFTY. 

JlJNB  IBTH. 

A  lABGl  and  beautiful  Show  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  tbe 
Botanic  Gardens,  Begent's  Park,  all  the  leading  classes  being  well 


fVIOTMUtWU.— 

wered  plants  ii 


-  -Mr- C- Turner,  Bloogh,  took  the  load  witi  graiidly 
flowered  plants  in  the  nnrserymen's  class  for  twelve  show  varietiss, 
and  was  alio  first  with  six  fancy  varieties.  Mr.  Wiggins  ohl>lnad 
a  similsr  position  in  the  amateors'  claai  tor  show  varieties :  and 
also  had  the  best  collection  of  six  fancy  varietiee  in  tl 


class.    Pilgrimage.  Delioatnm,  and  Rot  dea  Fantaisle*  were  eaneoiallr 
... .  ■       ,.     yi^  ^r\ma.  gardener  to  J.  Wilcocks,  Esq..  Eliot  Buk, 
Itbird.    For  six  Zonal  varietiee  Mr.  J.  Weatoo, 


It  Hill, 


waa  placed 
D.  UWrtinf 


an  Esq.,  Ciapbam  Park,  was  first  vrith  fairir 
well-flowered  plants.  Mr.  Wiggins,  nrdener  to  H.  little,  Btq^ 
HiUingdon  Place,  was  second  also  with  healthy  planta. 


chief  honoars  for  twelve  Taberonn 

In  the  nnntn* 

adjndged  tM 


Mr.  J.  Child  y 
Begonias,  vigoroos  and'fiflely  flowered  s 

men's  olsss  Messrs.  J.  Laing  4  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  i ,__„ 

flrst  honours  for  very  handsome  sptcimena,  tbe  flown*  eioeedingly 
large  and  richly  coloured  ;  Ur.  a.  Coppin,  Bhirley,  Ckoydon,  buns 


I  Coppin,  Bhirley,  Ckoydon,  bem^ 
x,  but  bearing  very  luge  flowvr*^ 


S laced  seoond  with  si 
[essrs.  Weaton  and  V 

both  eoUeetions  being  strong  and  well  fl< 
Cut  flowers  w ' '-  -' 

gaMener  to  A.  Dyke  Lee,  Esq.,  Hsrtwell  Honse,  Ajlesbnty,  v 


prindnl  piiutaken  toe  Bowa.  ICoun.  Eelvay  A  Sooi.  Laogport. 
knd  Hooper,  CoTent  Qirded,tor  h&rdj  flowers.  Eiotio  flowers  and 
Orohida  beine  chiefly  showD  b;  Ur.  A.  Oibson,  gardener  bi  T.  F. 
Bonuby-AtUns,  Eiq^  HHlBtead  Place,  SeTenoalu ;  W.  Jones,  H. 
JamM,  and  K  Uone,  Epaom. 

AiM.—The  display  of  fruit  was  falrlj  good,  tbe  competition  being 
kecD  ia  moat  ol  tbe  olaues.  Qiapee  irera  well  shOHD,  the  cbiat 
nliea  for  black  Orapca  being  taken  by  Hr.  G-.  Aslett,  gardener  to 
0.  Bcttler,  Esq..  Wamo  Wood,  Hatfield  ;  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  gardener  to 
J.  If.  Eibbert,  Esq.,  Challont  Park,  Blough  ;  Ur.  J.  Bolton,  Eaidener 
to  W.  SpoUisiTOOde,  Ehi^  Coombe  Bank,  SeTenoaks  ;  Hr.  W.  Bates, 

renn  to  J,  E.  Heek,  Esq.,  Ponlett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  and  Ur. 
W.  Diion,  gardener  to  Bir  S.  U.  Wilson,  Searley,  Uokfleld. 
The  principal  prizewinners  for  white  Grapes  were  Mr.  E.  P.  Feist, 
gardener  to  R.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Biehopsgate  House,  Staines  i  Mr.  A. 
Johnstone,  gardener  to  the  UarcbioDesa  of  Ciinden,  Bavbam  Abbe;-, 
LMnborhnrst;  and  Mr.  O.  Herrin.  Mr.  Fry.  Tbe  Gardens  Hajd on 
Hall, Pinner;  Mr,  J.  Newcomb,  The  Gardens.  Park  Ween,  SwanHea: 
and  Mr.  J.  Harris,  Tbe  Gardens,  Singleton  Abbey,  Swansea,  staged 
the  winning  Fine  Apples — very  flne  fruits  ;  Messrs.  Hopkins.  Holli- 
d>y,and  Qoldsniitb  taking  the  priies  in  that  order  (or  Melons.  Peaches 
were  of  good  oolonrbnt  moderate  aire,  Messrs.  Robins  and  Bones  baring 
^■best;  Messrs.T.RiTersA  Son, Sawbtidgewortb,  staging  acoUection 
ol  twelTo  disbes  o(  Peaches  and  Kectarinea,  whiob  were  higblj  com- 
mended.  Nectarines  were  good.  Mr.  Kemp,  The  Gardens,  Alburr 
Park,  Mr.  G.  Holllday,  gardener  to  J.  Korria,  E»q.,  Castle  Hill, 
BtetchiDBly,  and  Mr,  Bones  were  the  priietakers.  Messrs.  Goldsmith 
and  Hiokle,  Labanoa  Home,  Twickenham,  were  the  obiet  exhibitors 
ol  Strawberries. 

Hr.  Fry,  gardener  to  8.  J.  Baker.  Esq.,  was  first  in  tbe  clasa  for 
mlaosUaneons  Iruiti  with  two  good  Pine  Apples,  Hr.  B.  Lyon,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  £.  H.Bcott,  Bart.,  Sandridga  Park,  Bromley,  being  second 
with  a  grand  dish  of  Yiolstte  H&tire  Peachea. 

MitetUanartii.—A.  great  nnmber  of  gioupe  of  plants  were  con- 
tribnted  by  non-competing  exhibitors,  tbe  four  central  groups  being 
wmarkably  handsome.  The  tollowing  medals  were  awarded.  Bmall 
iIlTer-^lC  medals  to  Messrs.  Veitcb  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  choice 
collection  of  new  and  rare  store  and  greenhouse  plants  rery  taste- 
Inlly  an»nged ;  to  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  for  a  magni- 
ficent group  of  Orchids,  Fems,  and  fine-foliage  plants  ;  to  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  di  Bon,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  bright  groap  of  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Caladioms,  Dracnnas,  and  Palms  ;  and  to  Ur.  J.  T.  Peacock,  Sudbury 
Hoose,  Hainmeismith,  for  a  most  beantifnl  bank  of  Orchids,  chiefly 
conaiating  of  Odontoglosanm  reiillariam,  with  Adiantum,  Isolepis, 
and  smaU  Caladinm  srgyrit^s  ;  a  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Ehbage, 

SiTdener  to  J.  Beckett,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  for  a  £ne  group  of 
rcbids,  and  a  large  hronie  medal  to  Ur.  J.  Sutton  for  several 
Kieolmen  Orchids ;  a  bronie  medal  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sena, 
Biranley,  lor  six  itands  of  Pelargoninm  and  Verbena  Bowers  ;  a  large 
broDie  medal  to  Hr,  H.  Hooper,  Bath,  for  collections  of  Pyretbruma 
Mid  Pansiea ;  a  large  Bilrer  medal  to  Ueesrs.  Ban  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
for  an  eiteaslve  collection  of  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  and  hardy  flowers  ; 
A  large  bronie  medal  to  Hessn.  Eelway  A  Son,  Langport,  for  a  band- 
■ome  collecCioD  of  Pyrethrums  single  and  double.  A  small  silver 
medal  to  Hessrs.  Hooper  ii  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  for  collections  of 
Pyrethrums  and  Irises,  i.  large  bronie  medal  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 
Cbesbant,  tor  Oleanders  and  Parqueritte  Roses.  A  certificate  of 
merit  to  Messrs,  J.  Cartel  A  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  collection  of  Tro- 
MBoiunu.  A  large  bronie  medal  to  Mr.  Wiggins  for  a  collection  of 
Cattleyas.  A  similar  award  to  Hr.  Salter  for  fonr  fine  specimens 
of  Dtncnlaria  montana,  well  flowered ;  and  a  brODi9  medal  to  Mr.  H. 
Heimi  for  a  group  of  Cattleyas. 


f  Jy  tie  mint  ikit/iil  Cultirafert  m  tie  tmerat  Bepartment*.^ 
PBUrr  FOBCTNG. 
Fttut. — Yonng  growing  Etxk  must  at  thia  nason  have  pu- 
tioolat  atlentiao  in  order  to  keep  tbe  plants  vigorous  end  Bturdy. 
In  aider  to  eSect  thij  the  planla  should  be  divided  into  two  or 
three  tections,  aa  under  ordinary  arrangements  it  is  impoatlbH 
for  the  sake  of  appcanmce  to  give  tbe  planta  the  poaition*  most 
■nitkble  for  them,  the  stronger-growing  kindi  coming  in  for  the 
beet  poaitioni— 1  e.,  that  is  the  back  rows,  whilst  the  Queens,  &c., 
from  tbeii  dwarter  growth  are  placed  in  (rout.  Now  the  Qaeens, 
fai  do  tbem  jastioe,  should  have  a  structure  to  tbemselves,  Smooth 
Ctfcnne  uid  Charlotte  Rothschild  being  grown  together.  The 
tiUlei  netioD,  as  Jamaieaa,  Eoville,  Montaerrat,  Prince  Albert, 
KOd  Black  Prince,  ihonld  be  placed  together.  Except  for  bottom 
beat  little  artificial  heat  will  be  requited,  the  former  being  kept 
■tokdy  at  90*,  lor  unleaa  a  genial  wanntii  be  maintained  at  the 


roots  the  growth  of  Queens  and  similar  tender  kinde  will  not  be 
satisfactory  ;  beaidea,  with  a  proper  bottom  beat  a  low   night 

temperatare  occasionally  will  not  be  injorions  or  arrest  the 
growth,  but  70°  at  night  should  be  tbe  rule.  Commenoe  Ttnti- 
lating  ao  soon  aa  80°  is  reached,  and  cloia  at  86°  to  90°  from  sun 
heat.  Keep  the  house  when  it  is  closed  welt  moistened,  and 
■prinkle  the  plants  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  week  ai  the 
weather  may  dictate.  Water  the  planta  with  regularity,  only 
applying  it  when  it  ia  absolutely  neceMary,  and  then  thoroughly. 
Continue  giving  every  eacoara(!emeat  to  fmiting  planti, 

ifettmt. — As  delicious  and  coaling  fruit  Melons  are  deserredly 
esteemed.  Frames  and  pits  that  have  been  cleared  of  bedding 
plants  can  be  utilised  for  increasing  the  mpply.  A  slight  warmth 
afforded  by  a  fermenting  bed  about  a  couple  ol  feet  high,  the 
materials  being  well  sweetened  previouely,  will  help  the  plants 
wonderfully,  but  tbe  frames  may  be  placed  on  a  south  border 
or  other  position  where  they  will  have  Uie  full  sun,  and  a  barrow- 
ful  of  soil  placed  in  the  centre  ol  each  light,  forming  it  into  a 
hillock,  flattened  in  the  centre  so  as  to  reduce  the  depth  of  soil 
there  to  a  fool.  It  should  be  made  Qim.  Keep  tbe  lights  closed 
for  a  few  daya,  which  will  warm  the  soil,  and  after  preuing  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  plants  give  a  gentle  watering.  11  the  weather 
be  bright  shade  for  a  few  hours  at  midday  until  tbe  plants  become 
established.  Very  little  water  will  be  needed,  as  the  planta  have 
no  bottom  heat ;  indeed  none  beyond  sprinkling  the  soil  at  closing 
time  on  fine  afternoons  will  be  necessary  until  the  fruit  is  set  and 
swelling  freely.  A  little  fresh  soil  should  be  added  to  the  sides  ol 
the  hillocks  as  tbe  roots  protrude.  A  little  air  should  be  given 
about  8  A.is.  and  increased  with  tbe  heat,  maintaining  at  from 
80°  to  90°  during  Ihe  day,  closing  at  about  3.30  P.M.  with  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  but  avoid  wetting  the  plants  oq  tbe 
stems  next  to  tbe  collar,  which  must  also  be  kept  dry.  Bab  oft 
all  growths  except  four,  training  these  to  the  back  and  front 
respectively,  and  do  not  allow  laterals  to  form  nearer  the  collar 
than  6  inches,  and  to  prevent  too  crowded  growth  rub  off  every 
alternate  lateral.  Stop  the  leading  shoots  when  a  foot  from 
their  allotted  space,  commencing  impiegnating  the  flowers  when 
tbioe  or  four  fruit  blossoms  on  a  plant  arc  expanded,  stopping  the 
shoots  at  tbe  same  time  one  joint  beyond  tbe  frnit. 

In  houses  and  pits  with  plants  in  varioos  stages  of  growth, 
stopping,  thinning,  and  otherwise  regulating  the  shoots  will 
reqnire  frequent  attention.  Houses  in  which  the  fruit  Is  approach- 
ing maturity  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and  a  rather  warmer  and 
somewhat  drier  atmosphere  maintained,  whilst  in  honsea  which 
have  set  and  are  swelling  oS  their  fniita  the  syringe  ihonld  he 
employed  freely  twice  a  day  in  favourable  weather. 

Oucutnberi.—PlKata  that  have  been  producing  fruit  since  spring 
wiil  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  a  top-dressing  ot 
three  parts  lumpy  loam  and  one  part  ol  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure,  giving  the  whole  a  thorongh  soaking  with  weak  tepid 
liquid  manure.  Thin  the  shoots  well,  and  remove  as  mnch  ol  tbe 
old  growth  as  can  well  be  done  witboat  removing  too  mnch 
young  growth,  and  re-arrange  those  retained.  Syringe  twice  a 
day  during  bright  sunny  weatber,  and  close  early  in  the  after- 
noon, to  aa  to  make  the  must  of  sun  heat  and  economise  fuel. 
Attend  regularly  to  stopping,  tying,  thinning,  and  re-arranging 
the  shoots,  removing  old  growths  as  far  as  practicable,  also  mis- 
shapen troit,  avoiding  overcropping  as  the  greatest  ol  evils.  Bee 
that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  by  want  of  water  at  the  nnts,  but 
be  careful  not  to  give  too  mnch. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  thinning  ot  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  la  now  nearly 
at  an  end.  Assist  the  swelliog  frnit  and  wood  growth,  which  now 
goes  briskly  on,  by  frequent  watering  at  tbe  roots,  and  keep  the 
foliage  clean  by  occasional  syringing  with  clean  water,  taking 
especial  cars  to  direct  the  water  welt  amongst  the  foliage,  for  it  is 
upon  tbe  nnder  side  of  tbe  leaves  that  red  spider  most  frequently 
becomes  established.  Figs  are  ao  abundant  this  year  that  a 
moderate  thinning  of  the  fruit  is  advisable.  In  doing  this, 
branches  fastened  so  closely  that  the  fruit  has  not  room  enough 
to  swell  should  be  loosened,  as  mtich  fruit  is  often  spoilt  by 
inattention  to  this  matter.  The  fruit  ot  many  sorts  ot  Feats  i* 
now  sufficiently  forward  tor  thinning.  Let  this  be  done  with 
judgment  and  moderation.  Lat^  kinds  may  hare  the  clusters 
reduced  to  from  Mie  to  three  fruit;  but  such  sorts  as  Doyenni 
d'Et^  Seckle,  Dana's  Hovey,  and  Winter  Nelis  reqnire  very  littie 
thinning.  The  aim  ot  an  ordinary  fruit-grower  for  table  or 
market  is  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  ot  fine,  handsome,  full- 
flavoured  trait,  and  not  a  few  only  of  extraordinary  size  tor  the 
exhibition  table. 

Fay  particolar  attention  to  all  young  fruit  trees,  stopping  the 
"■    "  ...  .  tjjiniiig  t£at  which 
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is  retained  with  due  care.  Remember  that  the  jonog  pliant 
growth  may  be  trained  to  any  zequired  form  with  mnch  facility, 
and  in  doing  it  now  the  foundation  of  a  symmetrical  handsome  tree 
is  began,  but  too  often  this  is  neglected,  hence  the  Tery  numerous 
misshapen  trees  which  disfigure  so  many  of  our  best  gardens. 
Bee  that  none  sufEer  for  want  of  water.  Timely  attention  to  this 
tends  to  promote  free,  strong,  healthy  growth,  in  this  the  golden 
season  of  the  year.  Caterpillars  should  be  closely  looked  after  on 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  and  also  upon  other  fruit  trees 
All  bush  fruits  may  now  be  materially  benefited  by  copious 
waterings. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

8tave.'^F<nnMettia8.—W)\hoJxt  delay  a  good  batch  of  these 
plants  should  now  be  rooted.  Select  strong  sturdy  cutting*, 
which  will  make  better  plants  and  root  more  readily  than  those 
produced  under  shade  and  in  strong  heat.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  wiUi  a  heel  or  without.  They 
are  the  best  inserted  in  the  centre  of  3-inch  pots  in  sandy  loam, 
placing  a  little  sand  in  the  centre  for  the  base  of  the  cutting  to  rest 
upon.  Water  liberally  after  insertion,  and  place  them  in  a  close 
frame  or  under  hand  lights,  and  keep  them  shaded  from  the  sun 
nntil  rooted.  Bottom  beat  where  applicable  is  beneficial,  but  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Plants  rooted  at  once  in  the  pots 
named  will  only  require  one  shift  afterwards  into  others  2  or 
3  inches  larger,  and  will  make  better  plants  than  those  rooted 
earlier. 

iSiZrio/.— Few  plants  that  flower  profusely  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  are  more  eauily  grown  and  require  less  care  than  these. 
Cuttings  root  quickly  and  freely  if  placed  in  a  little  heat  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  The  desired  quantity  may  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  after  the  plants  are  rooted  they  should 
be  pinched  once  or  twice,  hardened,  and  then  planted  in  good  soil 
outside.  The  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  about  once 
after  they  are  planted  out,  which  is  all  the  attention  needed  until 
early  autumn.  The  following  are  amongst  the  most  useful — 
8.  splendens,  S.  Betheli,  S.  Heeri,  and  S.  Qesnerisefiora. 

JMmviai, — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  season 
and  thoroughly  established  in  small  pots  must  without  delay  be 

S laced  in  others  2  inches  larger.  In  potting  keep  the  plants  well 
own,  so  that  the  soil  will  keep  them  firm  at  the  collar ;  these 
plsnts  when  loose  and  shaking  about  in  tlieir  pots  are  much  more 
liable  to  injury  through  removiuGf  them  from  place  to  place  and 
from  damp  in  winter  than  when  potted  low.  After  potting  place 
them  in  frames,  and  keep  them  close  until  root-action  commences. 
These  plants  cannot  endure  strong  sun,  and  if  the  frames  can  be 
arranged  so  that  strong  sun  does  not  strike  directly  upon  them, 
and  shading  can  be  dispensed  with,  so  much  the  better.  Transfer 
from  pans  into  small  pots  those  sown  later.  A  little  more  seed 
may  be  sown,  and  the  plants  raised  from  it  will  be  useful  in 
spring  for  late  flowering,  or  to  bloom  in  yery  small  pots.  The 
double  forms  that  have  been  rooted  require  similar  treatment  in 
every  respect.  Old  plants  that  were  flowering  late  and  were 
earthed  up  with  light  soil — a  reliable  way  of  propagating  the 
double  varieties — will  have  formed  quantities  of  roots  round  the 
collars,  and  should  now  be  divided  and  potted  singly.  Any 
moderately  light  soil  in  which  a  liberal  quantity  of  leiS  soil  has 
been  intermixed  suits  these  plants. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASITBB  GROUND. 

Arrangement  of  Carpet  Beds. — ^Those  beds  filled  with  highly 
coloured  dwarf  plants,  arranged  in  various  figures,  and  known  as 
carpet  beds,  still  prove  more  attractive  than  those  filled  with  the 
ordinary  bedding  plants.  They  certainly  entail  more  labour,  but 
from  the  commencement  till  the  end  of  the  season,  whether  the 
weather  be  wet  or  fine,  the  majority  of  the  plants  employed  still 
retain  their  attractive  colours.  This  cannot  be  said  of  no  other 
style.  Again,  if  the  plants  employed,  more  especially  those  form- 
ing the  dividing  lines  and  the  groundwork,  be  judiciously  selected, 
the  same  designs  may  be  filled  in  with  hardier,  if  less  highly 
coloured,  plants  for  the  winter.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  suggest 
designs  for  beds,  as  the  latter  vary  greatly  in  shape,  and  brides 
the  material  in  hand  must  be  considered.  Those  new  to  the  work, 
or  who  are  unable  to  procure  or  originate  a  design  or  designs, 
may  easily  gain  an  idea  from  the  many  patterns  on  carpets, 
papers,  embroidery,  and  book  covers,  which  may  be  modified  to 
suit  the  size  and  shape  of  the  beds.  In  every  case  the  beginner 
is  warned  not  to  attempt  any  complicated  design,  particularly 
those  with  intersecting  figures  or  lines.  Let  every  figure  be  well 
defined  and  separated  from  the  others  by  spaces,  or  a  groundwork 
at  least  3  incnes  in  width,  yet  the  whole  must  form  part  of  a 
settled  plan.  At  the  outset  the  beds  should  be  well  broken  up 
and  a  quantity  of  leaf  soil  or  old  sifted  fine  potting  soil  be  well 


mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  surface  made  level  and  firm.  U 
should  then  be  damped,  the  figures  be  traced  out  with  the  help  of 
wooden  compasses,  rods,  and  lines,  and  the  lines  formed  will  toe 
better  preserved  if  marked  with  silver  sand. 

Supposing  the  beds  to   be   slightly  raised   and   faced  with 
Bcheverias   as   previously  advised,   in   most   cases   a   hne  of 
Golden  Pyrethmm  or  a  dwarf  Altemanthera  may  well  form 
an  inner  fringe  to  these.    The  Pyrethmm  is  still  unsurpassed 
lor  marking  the  lines,  as  the  plants  ara  easily  raised,  may  be 
dibbled  in,  are  bright  in  colour,  may  be  kept  closely  inched,  and 
are  very  hardy.    In  case  these  are  not  available  in  sufficient  num- 
bers  and  such  plants  as  Altemantheras  that  require  to  be  planted 
with  a  trowel,  the  groundwork  should  be  first  filled  in,  taking 
care  to  closely  follow  the  lines,  and  this  will  admit  of  the  figures 
being  easily  filled.    Sedum  glaucnm  is  still  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  effective  plants  for  forming  the  groundwork,  and  of 
green  plants  for  the  same  purpose,  Sedum  Lydium,  Hemiaria 
glabra,  and  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica  are  most  suitable.   All 
should  be  freely  divided,  and  if  small  pieces  are  rather  thickly 
pressed  into  the  soil  they  will  become  established,  and  spread 
more  quickly  and  evenly  than  if  planted  in  large  patches.    They 
should  be  pressed  into  the  ground  and  watered  occasionally,  and 
afterwards  be  prevented  from  encroaching  on  the  lines  of  less 
robust  plants.    Moderate-sized  plants  of  Cordyline  indiTisa,  C 
austraiis,  Dracssna  congesta,   D.  terminalis.  Yucca  filamentoss, 
Pandanus  Veitchii,  Agave  americana  variegata,  Grevillea  robnsia 
in  6-inoh  or  8-inch  pots  may  form  the  central  plants  in  different 
figures  or  the  centre  of  a  small  design ;  while  such  plants  as 
Ghamsopeuce  diacantha  and  0.  Cassabonae,  Bcheveria  metallica, 
Pacbyphiton  bracteosum,  and  other  succulents  may  be  planted 
singly  or  in  groups  in  other  figures.    Eleinia  repens  is  a  very 
effective  bedding  succulent,  and  these  may  be  dibbled-in  thickly 
in  lines,  or,  better  still,  in  groups,  and  surrounded  by  Golden 
Pyrethmm,  yellow  Altemantheras,  or  Mesembryanthemnms.   The 
latter  forms  a  good  groundwork  in  which  to  dot  plants  of  Bche- 
veria metallica,  and  so  also  does  Sedum  acre  elegans.    Dwarf 
varieties  of  blue  Lobelias,  and  which  are  best  propagated  by 
division  or  cuttings,  form  a  pretty  groundwork  for  Chamsepeuce 
diacantha  and  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  so  also  does  Isolepis  gracilis. 
The  latter  should  be  freely  divided  and  dibbled-in  thickly,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  to  form  a  line,  for  which  purpose  it  is  also  suitable. 
Iresine  Lindeni,  if  not  too  large,  is  suitable  for  filling-m  central 
figures,  and  contrasts  well  with  Lobelias  and  yellowish  Alteman- 
theras.   Altemanthera  magnifica  is  very  bright  in  colour,  and  is 
probably  the  best  o|  the  species.    It  grows  freely,  and  is  most 
suitable  for  the  cenaes.    The  richly  coloured  Altemanthera  amcena 
spectabile  is  very  effective  either  for  masses  or  when  dotted  among 
Sedum  acre  elegans.     The  yellow  Altemanthera  paronychioides 
aurea  is  very  useful,  and  Oxalis  comiculata  rubra,  with  its  yellow 
flowers,  is,  though  weedy,  frequently  much  admired.    SevenQ  Sem- 
pervivums,  including  S.  tabulseformse  and  S.  califomicnm,  are  well 
adapted  for  dotting  near  tiie  outer  edge  or  for  covering  artificial 
sloTOS.  Mixtures  of  Bcheveria  secunda  glauca,  with  Sedum  Lydium 
or  Mentha,  and  Sempervivum  calif oroicum  with  Sedum  glaucum, 
are  very  pretty,  especially  when  forming  comer  mounds  in  a  design, 
with  perhaps  a  neat  central  plant  of  some  other  kind.    Pelar- 
goniums Robert  Fish,  Mrs.  Mappin,  and  Distinction,  and  Ageratum 
Cannell*s  Dwarf  are  also  available  for  carpet  bed?,  the  former  in 
most  instances  requiring  to  be  pegged  down. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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REMOVING  STOCKS. 

Wa  have,  during  the  latter  p^rt  of  April  and  the  first  half  of 
May,  been  carrying  out  some  experiments  with  stocks  of  bees  in  the 
way  of  removing  them  en  masse  from  one  part  of  a  garden  to 
another.  But  not  only  wss  our  object  to  get  them  to  a  Afferent 
place  in  the  garden,  but  also  to  place  them  in  a  newly  erected  bee- 
shed  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  bee  life.  As  our  success  has 
been  quite  equal  to  our  expectations,  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  went  to  work  may  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  give  some 
useful  hints  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  may  wish  to  remove  a 
number  of  stocks  at  a  critical  time  of  year.  We  must  first  say 
why  we  wished  to  get  our  calonies  into  a  bee-shed.  Where  shelter 
from  high  winds  and  driving  storms,  and  a  certain  amount  of  shade 
in  the  height  of  sunmier,  are  obtainable  by  natural  means  we  would 
not  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of  a  closed  shed.    But  we  were 
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situated  at  a  great  diaadyantage  by  having  newly-planted  premises, 
and  by  being  exposed  to  the  gales  and  driving  rains  from  the  south- 
west. These  sweeping  over  miles  of  open  moorland  caused  us 
great  annoyance  and  much  trouble,  taking  the  roofs  off  our  hives 
unless  heavily  weighted  and  secured,  and  causing  the  water  to  be 
driven  through  the  smallest  aperture — a  veritable  damper  both  to 
the  bees  and  to  our  own  energies. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  bee- shed  was  decided  on,  and  after 
thinking  well  over  the  matter  we  decided  to  place  on  brick  footings 
a  strong  wooden  erection,  well  soaked  with  boiling  tar  in  which 
sulphate  of  zinc  was  dissolved.  The  roof  was  made  steep  and 
deeply  thatched  with  heather  with  well-overhanging  eaves. 
Sailers  tiirown  across  support  a  platform  overhead  where  all  kinds 
of  apparatus  can  be  stored  away  dry  and  warm.  The  house  is 
square,  and  will,  when  full,  contain  thirty-six  hives  in  two  tiers. 
Flaps  which  can  be  opened  wide  in  summer  and  closed  tightly  in 
rough  weather,  and  in  winter  leaving  only  a  slit  for  entrance,  are 
hung  on  strong  butts,  two  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  house. 
A  window  slung  on  pi?ots  on  the  south-east  side,  and  a  similar 
fanlight  over  the  door,  give  ample  light  The  shelves  to  receive  the 
hives  are  made  of  tongue  and  grooved  well-seasoned  deals  an  inch 
thick,  and  floor-boards  may  be  dispensed  with  if  we  wish,  as  will 
also  the  heavy  covers  of  the  bar-framed  hives. 

We  shall  still  continue  to  make  our  hive  boxes  as  described  in 
the  Journal  last  winter.  We  formerlv  kept  some  of  our  hives  in  a 
sked  and  some  out  of  doors  under  shelter  of  a  high  hedge ;  and 
although  there  are  some  objections  to  bee-sheds  there  are  many 
points  which  can  be  urged  in  their  favour,  and  some  of  our  best 
stocks  in  former  days  we  kept  under  cover.  Well,  our  shed  was 
ready  early  in  May,  and  we  had  for  the  last  fortnight  been  carrying 
out  our  plan  of  removal.  We  wished  to  have  all  our  stocks  housed 
before  taking  swarms.  There  were  seven  stocks  to  be  got  into  the 
house,  and  they  stood  in  two  rows,  four  and  three,  some  6  yards 
apart  both  ways.  We  commenced  by  moving  every  hive  about 
2  yurds  towards  the  house,  both  lines  advancing  together.  Many 
bees  flew  about  the  spots  from  which  the  hives  were  removed  on 
the  following  morning,  but  all  soon  discovered  their  respective 
hives  and  not  a  bee  was  lost. 

Every  alternate  night  after  all  bees  had  returned  home  we  con- 
tinued the  same  plan,  advancing  every  hive  an  equal  distance  and 
keeping  the  same  order  in  the  two  rows.  After  some  eight  or  ten 
removals  the  advanced  rank  reached  the  position  on  a  line  with  the 
front  of  the  shed,  and  now  a  comer  was  to  be  turned,  as  we  wished 
to  people  the  lower  shelf  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  first,  and 
the  bees  had  been  advancing  from  the  north  side  of  it.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  order  in  which  the  hives  stood  and  which  had  not 
been  changed  up  to  this  time  had  assisted  the  bees  in  quickly  settling 
down  to  their  new  positions  after  each  advance.  But  this  order  must 
now  be  broken,  and  the  squadron  extend  into  single  line  on  their 
advance  to  their  respective  positions. 

In  order  to  assist  the  bees  we  now  employed  a  distinctive  mark 
for  each  hive.  On  the  cover  of  one  we  tacked  a  sheet  of  white 
calico,  on  a  second  a  strip  of  oilcloth,  painted  blue  ;  on  a  third  we 
laid  some  bright  red  tiles,  &c.  When  the  bees  had  beoome  accus- 
tomed to  these  decorations  we  proceeded  cautiously  to  elongate  the 
line,  turning  the  comer  of  the  house  with  the  first  hive  of  the  front 
row,  and  each  night  following  on  until  the  four  were  in  position 
along  the  east  side  of  the  shed.  The  three  forming  the  back  row 
then  advanced  together  until  they  stood  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  the  four  and  all  parallel  with  the  east  side  of  the  house. 
During  these  advances  we  were  careful  to  watch  the  effect  on  the 
bees,  lliey  left  the  hives  each  morning,  for  the  weather  was  ver^ 
fine  throughout,  without  apparently  marking  any  change  in  their 
positions.  When  they  first  returned  they  showed  signs  of 
bewilderment,  settling  with  their  loads  of  pollen  on  the  spots  from 
which  the  hives  had  been  removed.  This  would  show  that  a  bee 
does  not  mark  his  hive  entirely  by  its  appearance.  Surely  some  as 
yet  unexplained  power  is  possessed  oy  her  which  directs  her 
straight  to  the  spot  where  she  has  been  accustomed  to  enter.  ^  We 
cannot  explain  what  this  extraordinary  homing  faculty  is.  It  is  not 
altogether  attributable  to  sight  or  scent,  for  either  of  these  senses 
would  have  directed  the  bee  at  once  to  the  entrance  of  the  well- 
marked  hive  which  had  only  been  moved  5  or  6  feet.  Most  of 
the  incoming  labourers  rested  on  the  old  spot,  and  after  a  few 
seconds  again  mounted  into  the  air  and  seemed  to  be  taking  notice 
of  the  removal  and  fresh  bearings  to  guide  them  in  the  future.  The 
one  and  all  ultimately  entered  the  right  hive.  The  only  loss  was 
that  of  a  little  tiice  Fpent  in  finding  and  marking  the  new  position. 
By  nadual  removals  the  extended  line  was  now  turned  round  the 
south-east  comer,  and  the  firat  four  hives  alternately  gained  the 
exact  position  in  fiont  of  the  lower  flap  behind  which  they  would 
permanently  stanH.  As  each  gained  its  place  it  wtis  removed  the 
same  evening  inside  the  house,  and  so  placed  on  the  platform  that 


its  floor-board  projected  well  over  the  flight-board.  Its  distinctive 
mark,  whether  white,  blue,  red,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
fastened  over  the  flap,  so  as  conspicuously  to  mark  the  place  of 
entrance.  Everything  happened  as  before ;  the  bees  settled  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  entrance,  but  soon  mounted,  and  after  the 
usual  survey  entered  the  proper  aperture.  Hive  after  hive  was 
treated  in  the  same  way.  All  are  now  safely  located,  excepting 
two,  which  will  be  taken  in  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

We  noted  that  after  the  first  few  hours  of  each  day  the  bees 
seemed  all  to  have  marked  their  new  quarters,  and  the  work  of  the 
hive  went  on  as  if  nothing  has  happened.  Two  hives  would  have 
swarmed  during  the  operations,  but  by  abstracting  brood  and  giving 
extra  room  we  managed  to  delay  this  event.  It  is  now  our  inten- 
tion to  take  two  strong  swarms  of  equal  weight,  headed  by  queens 
of  the  same  age,  and  to  all  appearance  of  equal  fertility.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  both  swarms  the  same  amount  of  care  and  en- 
couragement in  everv  way  save  one.  Mr.  Pettigrew  believes  that 
bees  will  build  comb  from  food  or  collected  honey  as  quickly  with- 
out as  with  foundation.  We  intend  to  provide  one  swarm  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation  and  to  give  onlv  strips  as  guides  to  the  other. 
We  know  that  an  exact  account  of  the  progress  of  these  hives 
will  be  acceptable  to  many,  and  we  shall  take  constant  notes  and 
weighings  in  order  to  prove  what  to  us  is  a  foregone  conclusion--- 
viz.,  the  great  utility  and  saving  of  honey  and  time  foundation  is 
to  bees  and  bee-master. — P.  H.  P. 
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Thomas  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. — Cataloguet  of  Single  and  Double 
DahlicUj  Choice  Hardy  PerenniaU^  and  FhrtBtt'  Floweri, 

Kane,  Kells,  Meath. — Litt  of  Bedding  Plants. 

Charles  Leicester,  Crompton  Road,  Macclesfield. — Catalogue  of 
Gooieberriet,  Fruit  Treet^  Floritte*  Flotoera^  and  Miscellaneout  Plants, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


%*  AU  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '*  The  Editor  " 
or  to  **The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
exx>ense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gbirdeninff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AU 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

A  Mushroom  Farm  {H.  (7.,  SheHield^.—Yovi  will  find  yonr  qaestioo  folly 
answered  iu  the  work  on  Moshrooms,  which  you  h«Y«  by  this  time  recelTed. 

Repottlns  Peaoh  Tree— Horn  Shavings  (A.  H.  B.).—'Wq  cannot 
reply  to  your  letter  so  fully  as  is  desirable  until  next  week. 

Horticultural  Shows  (E,  J/.).— We  are  greatly  obliged  by  yonr  letter 
containing  corrections,  suggestions,  and  additions,  all  of  which  shall  have  the 
attentjon  they  merit. 

Tomatoes  (IF.  /Tisirley).— We  are  glad  onr  adrioe  to  yon  proved  nsefuL 
The  fruits  you  have  sent  are  very  fine  indeed  and  most  creditable  to  the  culti- 
Tator,  but  the  rariety  is  certainly  not  Ylck's  Crit^on. 

Correspondenoe  (A.  IIunt),—K  postcard  was  sent  to  yon  to  37,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  the  address  given  at  the  head  of^your  letter,  but  it  has 
been  returned  to  us.  If  you  will  send  your  proper  address  we  will  communicate 
with  you. 

Roses  for  Matket  ( IT.  &).— Without  some  more  definite  putlonlaxs  as 
to  the  date  when  the  article  appeared  we  cannot  give  the  precise  information 
you  require;  but  in  addition  to  Isabella  Spmnt  the  useful  variety  Niphetos 
should  be  tried,  as  that  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  some  market  gardens, 
particularly  at  Mr.  Ladd's  of  Bexley  Heath.  Madame  Faloot  is  also  a  favourite 
for  buttonholes. 

The  Maana  Ash  (if.  X.). — Fraxinns  Omus  (Omns  enropcea),  the  Flower- 
ing or  Manna  Ash,  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  from  this  and  F.  rotundi- 
foUa  the  substance  termed  manna  is  obtained.  It  is  the  concrete  juice  of  both 
thet«  trees  which  exudes  after  wounding  the  bark.  Manna  is  a  gentle  tonic, 
usually  mild,  but  in  some  cases  producing  flatulence  and  pain. 

Orsmge  Fongrus  on  Roses  (/.  P.  7*.).— Your  Ro^es  are  attacked  by  this 
destructive  parasite.  Relative  to  its  extirpation  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  a 
reply  we  gAve  on  page  481  last  wiek  to  *•  W.  H.  W.,"  except  that  If  the  reme- 
dies there  suggested  fail  yon  might  try  the  application  of  sulphur  prepared  as 
described  by  Mr.  Iggulden  on  the  page  quoted  in  our  reply  to  **  O.  L."  Apply 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  your  Roses  copiously. 

"White  Fink  (7*.  ^imA).— We  have  grown  the  variety  you  have  sent,  but  do 
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not  know  its  name.  Perhape  It  never  bad  a  name.  It  ii  more  solid  and  com- 
pact than  the  old  white  Pink,  with  broader  and  less  deeply  serrated  petals.  It 
used  to  be  plentifol  In  some  districta  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
generally  cultirated  in  gardens.  It  is  a  reiy  nsefnl  border  plant,  but  not  equal 
in  merit  to  the  purer  and  smoother  Mrs.  Slnkins,  which  leceived  the  award  of  a 
flnt-claas  oertlflcate  of  the  Royal  Horticultoral  Society,  when  it  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Charles  Tomer  three  yean  ago. 

Mildew  on  Vines  (^.Z.).— You  will  find  an  article  on  this  subject  on 
page  876,  the  Issue  of  the  10th  ult,  which  you  will  do  well  to  peruse.  The  writer 
there  states  he  found  Swing's  mildew  composition  to  answer  its  parpoee  ad- 
mirably. You  will  ilnd  the  best  method  of  preparing  sulphnr  for  destroying 
mUdew  and  rod  spider  on  page  406  of  the  present  issue.    Mildew  is  much  more 

grevalent  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  and  a  close  moist  atmosphere  is 
ivonrable  to  its  increase.    Ventilate  the  house  freely,  and  especially  very  early 
in  the  morning.  ir        ^       ^       j 

RemovlBfl-  Manure  ftrom  "Vine  Border  (/<!«•).— Yon  had  better 
proceed  cautiously  in  this  matter,  aa  it  is  not  improbable  the  material  has 
encouraged  the  production  of  roots  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  to 
remoye  the  whole  of  it  and  fork  the  soil  would  almost  Inevitably  result  in  great 
injury  to  the  Vines.  You  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  remove  some  of  the 
mannre,  but  how  mncb  we  cannot  say,  as  that  depends  on  its  thickness  and  the 
condition  of  the  roots  of  the  Vines.  Your  guide  must  be  this  :  If  there  are  roots 
near  the  surfboe  preserve  them  by  keeping  the  soil  moist,  and  not  kill  them  by 
exposing  it  to  the  drying  action  of  a  burning  sun. 

Doable  PTrethmme  (ifaHa).— The  easiest  method  of  increasing  the 
5S?i*^  ■  w^  offlsete.  They  may  be  taken  up  any  Ume  after  flowering  and 
dlTided,  chooeing  dnll  moist  weather  for  the  operation.  The  rooted  portions 
m^  be  planted  a  foot  apart  in  light  rich  soil,  and  the  unrooted  pjeoes  inserted 
in  sandy  soil  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  under  a  handlight,  affording  the 
requisite  shade  and  moisture  for  keeping  them  fresh  until  roots  are  emitted, 
when  eir  must  be  gradually  admitted,  preparatory  to  the  full  exposure  of  the 
pluits.  Those  planted  out  must  also  be  watered  as  needed.  Strong  rooted 
portions  inserted  now  and  well  tended  during  the  season  will  make  good  plants 
ihat  will  flower  freely  next  year.  They  are  highly  effective  border  plants,  and 
succeed  in  any  ordinary  fertile  soil  in  town  or  country  gardens.  Some  plants 
that  have  flowered  freely  do  not  produce  offsets  till  the  autumn. 

DaoheM  of  Allmny  Pelargonliun  (J.  X«flfa).— This  new  variety,  of 
which  you  have  sent  a  flower,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Regal  section,  or 
show  decorative  type.  The  flower  was  shaken  in  transit,  and  we  can  only  say 
that  It  is  rich  In  colour— crimson-scarlet  with  maroon  blotches  on  the  upper 
petals.  We  are  not  at  all  certain  that  a  first-class  oertlftcate  would  be  granted 
for  the  variety  If  a  phmt  were  exhibited  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
^3?^.^^'?*^^''*^  Society.  If  you  wish  to  exhibit  It  at  South  Kensington 
^i*t  ^  ifr-.^?'™"'  ^7^  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London, 
and  he  will  Inform  you  how  to  proceed. 

^«A  SS^'S'lL??  Choice  Garden  Pinks  (Amateur). -~Yon  are  quite 
right ,  we  did  refer  to  four  good  Pinks  last  year,  and  as  you  would  "like  the 
particulars"  this  is  what  we  said  about  the  varieties  :— «  Mr.  Ware  has  sent  us 
from  Tottenham  a  qnartett  of  garden  Pinks,  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  all 
hardy  flower  borders.  Lord  Lyons  is  large,  smooth,  rich  deep  pink  in  colour, 
and  very  flagrant,  the  flowers  being  produced  with  great  freedom.  Ascot  is  an 
upright  grower,  colour  delicate  pink  with  maroon  centre,  free ;  and  Mrs.  Sinkins 
is  the  finest  of  all  the  white  Pinky,  being  very  large,  very  free,  and  very  sweet. 
Ware  B  Clove  Pink  is  a  small  much-fringed  fiower,  deep  pink  in  colour,  and 
powerfully  and  deliclously  fragrant.  Both  for  producing  an  excellent  effect  In 
the  garden,  and  for  affording  a  supply  of  accopUble  cut  flowers,  these  useful 
Pmks  should  be  grown  everywhere." 

^ethrume  and  Honeyanoklee  from  Gattings  (^#«rfr*).— Cuttings 
of  these  plants  strike  freely  m  pots  of  sandy  aoil  kept  constontly  moist  and 
placed  in  a  close  frame  in  the  summer,  or  in  a  heated  frame  or  pit  in  the  spring. 
The  growths  when  8  or  4  inches  long  are  tbinned-out  and  made  into  cuttings. 
These  growths  can  genwally  be  well  spared,  and  those  remaining  produce  finer 
flowers.  Bach  cutting,  if  it  Is  not  stopped,  produces  one  flower  the  same  season, 
and  also  forms  growth  at  the  base  for  another  year's  blooms ;  it  is  advisable, 
however,  to  sacrifice  a  small  flower  and  make  a  stroni?  plant.  The  cuttings 
must  not  remain  in  heat  a  day  after  they  commence  rooting.  Cuttings  of  the 
Trumpet  HoMysuckleniade  when  the  wood  is  getting  firm,  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  under  a  handlight,  will  strike  freely.  Young  shoots  will  also  strike 
In  a  warm  propagaUng  house,  and  portions  of  ripened  wood  will  grow  inserted 
in  a  shady  border  in  September.  ^^ 

An>aragne  Failing  (J.  £r.).— The  present  dry  season  has  been  very  un- 
«  T?.°^v°^®'®'  ^^^1^  piMited  Asparagus,  and  the  older  the  plants  were  the  more 
liable  they  would  be  to  fail  to  grow ;  indeed  if  the  roots  were  dry  on  arrival  a 
large  per-centage  of  them  would  almost  inevitably  die.  We  have  known  salt  to 
injure  Asparagus  when  it  has  been  given  too  liberally,  and  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  do  Injury  in  dry  than  in  wet  weather.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether 
salt  has  «  had  anything  to  do  with  the  failure  in  the  present  case,"  as  you  do 
not  state  the  quantity  that  was  appUed  to  a  given  surface  of  beds ;  but  we 
suspect  dry  weather  has  contributed  mainly  to  the  loss  of  the  plants,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  thesnrftioe  of  the  soU  had  been  covered  with  short 
manure  for  preventing  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  earth. 

Bonqaets  of  Roses  (//fll).-We  doubt  if  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Hose  Society  would  consider  it  within  his  province  to  indicate  to  intending 
exhibitors  how  they  should  make  bouqueta,  and  how  many  blooms  they  should 
Include  in  each  for  exhibiting  at  Sheflleld.  All  rosarians  know  how  willing 
w««^  ♦Kr^w  *f  ?*  ^"^  ■**^<*  *****  ^^y  **  "••^"^  relative  to  Roses  and  exhl- 
?i-*  li  ™'.  ?"'  !J®  "*"*  ^'•'^  **>•  "n«  somewhere.  We  have  no  amuranoe 
ih^M  JnSiJ  Ti!^,  so  fiu-  as  to  say  whether  the  twelve  and  six  bouquets 
BhoQld  consist  each  of  one  variety  of  Rose,  or  be  arranged  In  mixture.  ItS 
customary  in  oflbrlng  prises  for  bouquets  to  encoura^  individmU  teste  in 
!S5?f  *^®"^i2  ^'^•f  "»**«▼«»  diiectora  of  shows  and  judges,  as  well  as  the 
C}Sn^?tJL^*^?Vr^;*°v*^V**»<'«^"»~IatIon  of  flowe;^.  ThesUpu. 
ii^.^S^'i^S"®'"  -'orthehand-sufllclently  denotes  that  they  must  not  be 
grouped  in  boxes  of  moss,  but  exhibited  in  separate  appropriate  reoeotaclw 

^.^Stf  **r"-  ^'?^*?'^'  ^2  ^'^b  °^*  infrequently  the  disappolntlug  feature 
rtltntil^^^nS.i*??,*^'^,  offer  of  the  priiies  In  qucsUon,  iS  our  view,  con- 
S^..^  "SP^  ^  individuals  to  show  a  more  excellent  way  of  grouping 
S^J!"  J""^  bouquets  than  at  present  generaUy  obtains  at  exhibitions. 
SibjeSt  ^^^       "*^  ^^^  maydeiire  to  give  information  on  thS 

fj^M^S^l^?  ^^^^  Laterals  (J.  r.,  Me  of  Wighty^The  gentleman  who 
^Itll^^^^^'^'i}'^^  "^^"8^  bv stopping  the  laterals  so  soon,  and  that 
"they  ought  not  to  be  stopped  tiU  the  fruit  is  set  and  the  growths  are  fi  or 


€  feet  long,**  has  something  to  learn  on  Vlne-dreesing.  Instead  of  stoppfng: 
them  too  soon  you  did  not  remove  the  points  beyond  the  bunches  soon  enoaffb, 
as  you  say  you  »  never  stop  the  shoots  till  they  are  3  to  3  feet  long.**  The  esta- 
blished practice  of  the  best  gardeners  is  to  take  out  the  points  of  the  shoots 
with  the  thnmb  and  finger  immediately  from  one  to  three  leaves  have  farmed 
beyond  the  bonches.  the  length  of  the  lateral  being  governed  entirely  bj  the 
space  between  the  Vines.  If  there  is  only  spaoo  for  one  leaf  to  devel<^,  only 
one  Is  left ;  If  there  is  room  for  two  to  expand  without  crowding,  two  are  re- 
tained, and  so  on.  Usually  there  is  space  for  two  leaves,  and  there  ought  to  be. 
Suppose  there  is,  then  as  soon  as  two  are  formed,  and  before  tlie  seoond  is  as 
large  as  a  shilling,  the  point  of  the  shoot  Is  nipped  off,  and  the  sub-laterals  that 
follow  are  nippod  off  at  one  leaf  before  It  exceeds  the  siae  of  a  sixpence,  and 
the  practice  is  pursued  throughout  the  season.  The  process  of  stopplnip  is 
illnstzated  on  page  81  of  Mr.  Barron's  wmrk  on  the  Vine,  and  this  work  yoa 
might  i4)propriately  recommend  the  gratleman  to  purchase.  It  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  him.  and  through  him— in  his  capadty  of  adviser— 
to  others  who  may  not  be  able  to  pnrohase  the  book  for  themselves.  The 
gentleman  may  be  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  "  leaves  of  your  Vines  an  not 
large  enough."  On  this  point  we  have  no  means  of  judging*  as  you  have  neithar 
sent  an  example  nor  indicated  the  size  of  the  foliage ;  but  this  we  know— that 
overorowding  the  growths  contributes  dIrecUy  to  small  and  undeveloped  leaver 
weak  Vines,  and  inferior  crops  of  fruit. 

Cncnmbers  Unhealthy— Non-Ventllation  (C.  ZT.).— Are  yon  quite 
sura  the  roots  are  not  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  Immediately  over  the  botair 
chamber  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  tliey  are,  or  have  been.  Altboogh  we 
have  seen  Cucumbers  grown  without  ventilation  other  than  that  afEorded  by 
li4>s  In  the  glass,  we  are  not  able  to  advise  the  adoption  of  the  practice  by 
everyone.  Numbers  of  persons  would  not  supply  anything  like  the  requisiie 
supply  of  moisture  for  insuring  snooees,  and  they  would  be  too  prone  to  open 
the  doors  too  often  to  **  see  how  the  plants  are  getting  on  "  to  be  good  for  the 
crop.  Until  a  person  can  comprehend  the  reason  why  there  should  be  danger 
in  opening  the  doors  too  often  he  had  better  adhere  to  the  orthodox  method  of 
culture  with  ventilation,  especially  as  crops  of  the  most  aatisfaotory  kind  an 
obtainei  by  this  practice.  The  circumstance  that  many  of  the  froits  refuse  to 
swell  but  shrivel  at  the  point  is  indicative  of  imperfect  fertilisation— that  ia, 
unless  thej  are  unfortunately  overtaken  with  the  very  serious  disease  to  which 
they  are  liable ;  but  in  this  case  the  leaves  do  not  neceesarily  turn  yellow.  Iliey 
flag  and  wither,  however,  if  attacked  with  disease  at  their  roots  in  the  fonn  of 
small  tubercles  or  excrescences.  You  had  better  examine  them,  and  if  yon  flnd 
no  sifims  of  attack  there  we  advise  you  to  use  water  more  copiously.  Give 
liquid  manure,  and  mulch  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  rough  rich  food ;  and  yon 
had  better  also  consider  the  advisability  of  abandoning  the  practice  of  attempt- 
ing to  growthem  without  ventilation— not  because  that  system  is  wrong  tn 
itaeir,  but  because  you  fall  in  some  way  unknown  to  us  in  carrying  it  oat 
successfully. 

Melon  Plants  Oammlnff  (7*.  IT.).— The  cause  of  gumming  or  gangren- 
ing is  an  over-abundant  supply  of  nutriment  afforded  the  plants  by  their  roots, 
and  is  very  dlilerent  from  canker  at  the  collar  and  in  the  stems.  QnloklhDe 
rubbed  into  the  parts  affected  with  canker  wIU  arrest  its  progress  provided  the 
conditions  that  cause  it  be  removed — viz.,  too  moist  and  close  an  atmoqibere  ; 
but  lime  is  of  no  value  in  stopping  the  gumming,  as  It  is  Internal,  and  cannot 
be  reached  by  any  outward  application.  The  soil,  in  the  first  instance,  is  too 
rich  and  is  kept  too  moist.  Turfy  loam  laid  up  until  the  grass  is  kiUed  is  a 
material  quite  rich  enough  without  any  addition  of  manure,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  put  together  too  firmly,  so  as  to  induce  sturdy,  short-jofnted,  fruitful  growtiu 
If  inclined  to  be  heavy  all  the  better,  bat  light  loom  matle  firm  will  grow  Melons 
wall,  only  more  frequent  waterings  are  necessary,  as  it  is  not  so  retentive  of 
moisture  as  the  stronger  soil.  Lime  rubbish  Is  not  necessary,  as  for  light  sofl  It 
only  makes  the  mass  more  porous  and  Increases  the  nece^ty  for  water,  thus 
aggravating  the  evil.  Plants  that  show  a  tendency  to  gum  shoold  be  kept  dry 
at  the  roots,  no  more  water  being  given  than  will  prevent  flagging ;  and  it  the 
gumming  be  excessive  shading  must  be  resorted  to  for  a  few  hours  In  the  middle 
of  the  day,  so  as  to  lesaen  the  necessity  for  water  in  order  to  prevent  flagging. 
The  atmosphere  must  be  kept  drier  and  warmer,  so  as  to  allow  of  i^«er  ventfli^ 
tion,  which  will  cause  more  rapid  evaporation  and  enable  the  plants  to  pari  with 
the  superfluous  moisture.  Gumming  is,  however,  better  avoided  than  remedied. 
The  soil  should  not  be  kept  very  wet  In  the  early  stages  of  growth ;  indeed  no 
more  water  should  be  given  than  to  keep  the  plants  in  steady  progressive 
growth  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling,  when  copious  supplies  will  be  neces- 
sary. Encouraging  a  free  growth  in  the  plants  in  the  early  stages  and  no  to  the 
fruiting  stage,  and  afterwards  keeping  the  growths  closely  reetrictedTls  likely 
to  Induce  gumming,  as  are  also  large  reductions  of  growth  at  one  time  and  at 
distant  intervals.    If  you  follow  If  r.  Iggnlden's  instructions  yoa  wiU  soooeed. 

Grafting  Vines  (fVr^r).— We  are  not  able  to  state  the  precise  time  for 
grafting  your  Vines,  as  the  season  of  growth  In  South  Africa  is  dilEerent  from 
that  In  England  ;  and,  moreover,  the  condition  of  the  atocks  wherever  thsy  are 
situated  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  mere  date  of  the  cal^dar. 
Undoubtedly  the  safest  and  best  mode  of  changing  the  varieties  in  Vines  is  by 
inarching,  either  on  the  old  or  young  wood ;  but  In  your  case  this  method  may 
be  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  you  may  not  have  Vines  in  pots  for  attaching  to 
the  stocks.  If  the  work  is  done  on  the  old  wood  In  spring  Vines  in  pots  are  not 
requisite,  as  if  graf U  of  ripe  wood  a  foot  long  or  more  are  sliced  in  the  middle 
to  tiie  extent  of  6  or  6  inches  and  attached  to  the  stocks  from  which  corre- 
sponding slices  have  been  taken,  the  lower  end  of  the  adons  being  inserted  in 
bottles  of  water,  this  will  support  them  until  the  unton  Is  compete,  and  the 
original  Vines  can  be  gradually  headed  down.  We  presume  your  Vines  are 
growing  In  the  oppa  air.  In  which  case  the  bottles  could  be  stood  on  the  gronnd 
or  partially  sunk  In  It.  and  the  scions  attached  to  the  main  stems  at  any  con- 
venient part,  or  they  may  be  affixed  to  the  lowest  hiteral  of  yonng  wood.  As 
your  Vines  are  young  and  healthy  yon  might  safely  inarob  to  the  main  stems. 
The  slicing  should  be  done  rather  deeply-nUmost  down  to  the  pith  of  the  sdoa, 
and  carefully  fltted  to  the  stock  and  secured  with  tape  or  matting,  no  clay  nor 
grafting  wax  being  required.  The  time  for  performing  the  operation  is  just 
when  the  Vines  are  starting  Into  growth,  the  scions  being  a  little  later,  for 
insuring  which  they  must  be  taken  off  in  the  wlutcr  and  stored  In  damp  s(dl  in 
a  cool  position.  Vines  can  be  headed  down  and  grafted,  but  with  by  no  means 
the  same  safety  and  certainty  as  in  grafting  Apples  or  Pears.  If  the  Vhies 
were  cut  down  m  winter  or  early  spring,  as  in  the  ca«e  of  those  froits,  then 
would  be  such  a  flow  of  sap  that  no  grafting  wax  could  arrest,  and  the  gnfta 
would  be  flooded.  The  time  for  cutting  down  the  Vines  is  after  thqr  have 
made  some  growth,  such  m  about  the  flowering  stage.  Mr.  Barnm  In  his 
practical  work,  which  you  should  read,  says }— **  A  very  good  test  for  asootain- 
Ing  the  exact  period  we  have  found  to  be  this— Take  the  point  of  a  knifle.  and 
just  prick  through  the  bark ;  If  a  little  moisture  exudes,  the  stock  Is  in  oondition 
for  the  graft ;  If  there  is  none,  it  Is  too  late  to  attempt  it ;  but  should  it  happen 
that  there  is  a  great  flo  «*,  continuing  for  some  days,  do  not  attempt  to  graft  so 
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POULTRf  AND    PIQEOH   CHROHIOLE. 


HAY-SAVIKG  BY  MACHINERY. 

(^Centinvfd  from  page  433.) 
Mb.  Neiuok'b  EjBteni,  to  whioli  we  bftve  referred  inoidenUUf  in 
th«  eonne  of  our  obseirstiODB,  deserret  to  be  toUj  eipluned, 
especull;  u  he  wu  the  oiigiutor  ol  the  plan  ot  secmiDg  hay  by 
the  ose  of  tbe  fan  for  exbaosUon  of  heat  in  tbe  Btuk,  uid  thus 
keeping  it  under  controL  It  is  ^enenilt;  admitted  hj  those  who 
hare  adopted  the  ejigtem  that  it  has  answered  their  purpose,  and 
tbat  failures  which  maj  hftTe  oc^cnrred  has  been  in  oonaeqnence  of 
neglect  or  ignoranee  of  the  details  as  stated  ij  the  originator,  and 
sometimes  bj  an  attempt  to  improre  npon  it  hj  eipectinf;  the 
exhanst  fan  to  remove  the  water  when  the  haj  has  been  staoked 
whilst  wet  with  rain. 


Mr.  Neilson'a  baildinga  were  need  as  a  double  or  single  range  ol 
sheds  opon  the  principle  of  what  is  commonlj  called  the  Datoh 
bam.  The  abed  ia  a  single-Bpan  icon  harvesting  shed  90  feet  long 
b;  SO  feet  wide  hj  11  feet  high  to  eaves,  for  harreBting  foor  Btaoka 
30  feet  b;  30  feat.  An  undergronnd  pipe  of  eartJienware  ia  laid, 
■o  that  it  maj  be  nsed  for  a  single  or  doable  row  ot  sheds  or  bams, 
from  vrhicb  branchea  connect  the  boaaee  or  centres  to  each  etack 
of  SO  feet  by  30  feet  and  tbe  air  vault  ondec  the  eibanst  fan  at  the 
eqd  of  the  shad  or  sheds,  beoansa  one  is  made  to  operate  npon 
four  or  eight  stacks  as  in  tbe  ease  of  single  or  donble  row  of  sheds. 
There  is  a  damper  with  rod  to  open  or  cloBe  at  each  boss  or  iron 
centre  stmctare  to  each  stack.  Yentilatore  are  also  attached  to 
the  roof  of  the  shod  eiactl;  over  the  centre  of  eaeh  stack.  Whero 
a  number  of  etacka  ore  bnilt  each  in  conneotion  with  one  system 
of  earthenware  piping  a  powerfnl  fan  for  steam,  water,  or  horse 
power  will  be  required  aapable  of  exhausting  108,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  honr  when  going  at  ISOO  revolatioua  per  ntinnta,  with  iron 
knee  pipe  for  connecting  with  air  vault  or  direct  to  the  nndergroond 
pipe.  This  atatement  shows  what  would  be  required  in  case  of  a 
large  growth  of  haj  near  to  the  homestead ;  but  this  entails  an 
extra  amonnt  ot  work  and  cartage  if  grown  on  some  distant  fields 
or  meadows,  and  at  the  bu^st  and  most  important  jonctnn  when 
every  hour  connected  tvith  hajr-saving  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
We  must  aleo  allude  to  the  plan  nsed  for  operating  on  etacla  made 
on  the  ground  ander  ordinary  cirenmstoneea  and  in  sitBaUons 
nearest  to,  or  in  tbe  £eld,  where  the  hay  ia  prodnead.  In  this  case 
a  wooden  ebute  or  pipe  is  laid  on,  the  ground,  one  end  terminating 
in  the  cavit;  which  may  be  made  withont  dif&cnlty  by  drawing  a 
saek  etnffbd  witb  straw  upwards  as  the  staek  is  being  made,  and 
the  operatiog  fan  is  connected  with  tbe  ehnte  by  an  iron  knee- 
pipe. 

We  mast  now  consider  whether  the  heating  of  hay  in  the  stack 
is  desirable  or  otherwise.  Upon  this  point  we  hare  no  hesitation 
ia  saying  that  hay  grown  for  sale  may  with  advoatage  he  subjected 
to  a  slight  heat  in  the  rick,  so  that  it  may  truss  oat  closely,  and 
thereby  be  handled  in  trussing  and  loading  withont  waste.  By 
purchasers  in  gcncr:il  the  fact  of  the  hay  being  slightly  heated  is 
approved,  principally  hyreaaon  of  its  possessing  more  or  leee  of  a 
very  taking  and  pleasant  aroma,  and  if  the  colour  is  merely  nnt- 
brown  buyers  usnally  prefer  it  in  that  condition.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, ignore  the  facts  presented  to  ns  by  chemical  analysts  and 
sciontistB  that  when  we  require  hay  for  use  on  tbe  home  faun  and 
gentlemen's  establishments  for  theirhnntera  or  catriage  horses  it  ia 
objeotionable ;  for  we  feel  assured  that  although  heated  hay  may 
posaess  an  agreeable  aroma,  and  be  readily  eaten  by  animals,  yet 
analyais  proves  that  the  oaoie  of  heating  in  the  stack  is  the 
presenee  of  starch  and  sugar  in  the  hay,  combined  with  more  or 
less  moisture.  This  proiuces  fermentation,  and  daring  the  process 
a  certain  amonnt  of  the  starch  and  sugar,  and,  therefore,  the 
nntritiouB  property  of  the  hay,  is  lost,  BO  much  so  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  analysis  that  in  •ome  rieks  all  the  sugar  has  been 
dissipated  and  passed  off  in  the  form  of  acetio  acid,  whieh  is 
nsually  present  in  hay  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Let  ns  now  refer  to  the  point  ot  temperature  to  which  a  riek  will 
reach  before  spontaneoas  combosUos  takes  place;  bat  this  is  by 
no  means  certsin  under  varying  oironmatances,  and  anthoriUes 
^ffer  on  this  paint,  Mr.  Neilson,  in  one  of  bis  late  eiperimenlaon 
the  rogalatioa  of  the  temperatnrs  in  hay  riebB  by  the  use  of  the 
eihaast  fans,  allowed  a  riek  to  take  fire  purposely,  and  he  givcB 
300°  as  the  temperatate  t«  whioh  it  attained.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  careful  experiments  reported  in  a  Oerman  agricnitnral  paper 
went  to  show  that  the  temperature  reached  was  nearer  SO<r  than 
300°.  The  troth,  however,  may  be  probably  somewhere  between 
the  two,  and  that  Mr.  Neilson's  thermometer  did  not  roach  the 
hotteat  portion  of  the  staok.    It  ia,  however,  immaterial,  we  think. 
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for  ns  to  come  to  a  conclnsion  on  this  point,  as  there  can  be  little 
question  that  whether  a  rick  will  fire  at  200°  or  not  it  will  be  foond 
deeidecUj  too  hot  to  furnish  good  hay.  We  are  also  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  field  hay  or  meadow  hay  may  ignite  at  a  temperature 
to  be  defined,  and  that  the  former  would  ignite  much  before  the 
latter,  although  the  temperature  may  be  the  same.  We  well  recol- 
lect a  circumstance  of  a  herdsman  when  cutting  out  water  meadow 
hay  for  his  dairy  cows  at  some  time  after  Michaelmas  that  it  ignited 
whilst  loading  on  a  cart,  which  was  tipped  up  in  great  haste  to 
prevent  serious  mischief.  Actual  combustion  may  therefore  be 
deferred  for  a  longer  period  with  meadow  hay,  and  in  some  cases 
may  probably  not  ignite  at  all  if  the  stack  is  not  opened  until  the 
following  spring  season. 

It  is  yery  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  trials  and  experiments 
which  cost  so  much  money  at  the  Royal  Society's  meeting  at 
Heading  turned  out  so  badly,  and  we  have  strong  reasons  for  fear- 
ing that  these  unsatisfactory  trials  will  have  caused  considerable 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  valuable  system 
if  properly  applied.  It  has  been  proved  in  various  instances 
(irrespective  of  the  long  usa^e  of  the  plan  by  Messrs.  Neilson  and 
knowles  with  success)  that  during  several  past  seasons  the  control 
of  ricks  of  hay  which  had  previously  been  partially  made  and  had 
kept  within  reasonable  temperature  is  quite  practicable.  How 
often  do  we  see  a  field  of  hay  which  up  to  a  certain  time  has  been 
well  made,  but  yet  it  is  not  quite  fit  to  carry  on  a  particular  day, 
deluged  with  rain  the  next  day  and  completely  spoilt,  when  by 
using  Mr.  Neilson's  system  it  might  have  been  carried  one  day 
earlier  and  saved  in  consequence.  Again,  referring  to  the  abortive 
trials  at  Reading,  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howard  by  send- 
ing round  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  those  farms  where  the  process 
had  been  adopted  during  the  year,  instead  of  spending  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  by  the  attempt  to  hold  those  elaborate  trials. 
Mr.  Neilson  himself  was  most  unfortunately,  and  we  think  unfairly, 
shut  out  from  the  competition  for  Mr.  Sutton*s  prize  by  having 
overlooked  the  time  of  entry  for  his  fan,  and  this  fact  alone  went 
far  to  rob  the  trials  of  much  of  their  interest  and  public  benefit. 
All  the  other  exhibitors  of  fans  were  simply  copying  his  mode  of 
proceeding  more  or  less,  yet  thinking  probably  that  they  could 
improve  on  it  they  aU  departed  from  it  in  one  particular.  Instead 
of  drawing  up  a  stuffed  sack  to  form  a  central  air  shaft,  they 
inserted  vertical  cages  or  bosses  of  wood  or  iron.  The  weight  of 
the  hay,  howevor,  settling  down  caused  the  bosses  to  collapse,  and 
the  wet  hay  being  tightly  compressed  on  the  top  of  them  became 
impervious  to  air,  and  caused  great  mould  and  injury  to  the  hay. 
It  is  also  a  great  point  with  Mr.  Neilson  in  constructing  his  stacks 
that  they  should  have  their  sides  of  equal  measurement,  or  else 
when  the  fan  is  set  to  work  it  will  draw  out  all  the  heat  from  the 
side  on  which  the  rick  is  thinnest,  as  of  course  tiie  air  will  pass 
through  the  hay  the  shortest  way.  Various  objections  have  been 
taken  to  the  work  done  by  the  tedding  machines,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  a  little  injury  is  suffered  in  some  oases,  yet 
as  an  implement  and  machine  in  general  use  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  is  very  great,  especially  in  those  districts  where 
hand  labour  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  which  is  usually  the  case  in 
many  wide  pasture  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

WORE  ON  THE  HOME  PARM. 

Horte  Labour. — It  is  a  busy  time  with  the  horses,  and  the  weather 
so  perfect,  too,  without  the  slighest  dcla^  to  the  operations  on  the 
home  farm,  nothing  having  occurred  to  impede  the  ploughing  and 
seeding  the  land  for  the  various  root  crops,  eome  cases  are  likely 
to  occur  in  which  the  turnip-fiea  or  beetle  may  do  some  injnry.  We 
think  it  is  advisable  in  some  cases  to  drill  White  Mustard  seed  in 
admixture  with  Swede  or  common  Turnip  seed,  as  these  vep^etate 
more  quickly  than  the  Turnip  seeds,  and  engage  the  attention  of 
the  fleas,  and  allow  the  Turnip  olants  to  take  possession  sufficiently 
to  carry  them  through  any  injury  to  be  done  by  after  attacks  of 
their  enemies.  The  mowing  machines  will  now  be  in  full  use  on 
the  Clovers  and  Sainfoin,  Rvc  Grasses,  Ac,  and  if  the  present 
brilliant  weather  continiies  the  carting  and  stacking  may  employ 
both  horses  and  men  until  the  conclusion  of  haying  in  the  early 
districts.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  turn  out  thus^  and  enable  the 
home  farmer  to  dispense  with  any  extraneous  or  additional  assistance 
from  the  exhanstion-of-heat  system  of  hay-saving,  for  however  we 
may  value  and  approve  of  its  uses  in  difficult  and  catching  seasons, 
vet  we  freely  admit  that  all  the  be^t  hay  we  have  ever  made  or  seen 
nas  been  the  result  of  good  management  of  the  grass  during  the 
driest  and  most  sunny  seasons ;  and  with  the  assistance  oi  the 
mowing  machine,  the  tedding  machine,  the  horse-rake,  and  the 
elevator  at  the  stack,  the  work  of  making  and  stacking  the  hay  may 
be  made  at  the  least  cost  and  of  the  finest  quality.  The  long-con- 
tinued succession  of  difficult  seasons  will,  no  doubt,  have  taught  the 
home  farmer  many  valuable  lessons,  which  could  not  have  been 
acquired  in  such  a  practical  form  by  any  other  means.  The  horse- 
hoeing  of  the  Mangold,  Carrot,  Cabbage,  and  other  root  crops  should 


now  be  daily  continued,  not  only  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  but 
for  the  assistance  of  the  root  crops  also ;  and  we  advise  that  in  those 
cases  where,  from  unforeseen  causes,  these  crops  may  not  be  so 
promising  as  could  be  wished,  the  application  of  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  given  between  the  rows  of  plants  Just  before  the  horbe- 
hoeing.  This  will  have  an  instantaneoos  effect,  especially  with 
Mangold  and  Cabbage  crops ;  and  on  Potatoes  also  if  they  do  not 
grow  as  could  be  wished  the  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied  before 
hilling  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

On  some  farms,  but  especially  upon  some  light  soils,  like  the  white 
land  on  the  chalk  hills,  are  much  given  to  the  growth  of  Charlock, 
which  appears  to  be  inaigenons  to  these  lands,  and  to  rid  them  is  a 
matter  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  home  farmer.  Instead 
of  complaining  of  these  weeds  and  the  cost  of  killing  or  destroying 
them  in  our  crops,  let  us  take  the  opportunity  of  using  the  Charlock 
when  just  coming  into  bloom  as  the  means  of  manuring  the  land, 
and  ridding  it  as  much  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  For  instance, 
if  we  have  a  field  known  to  produce  Charlock  in  abundance,  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  farm  crops,  instead  of  seeding  for  a  Turnip 
crop,  grow  a  crop  of  Mustard  with  Charlock.  If  the  land  has  been 
fallowed  a  good  depth  by  a  winter  ploughing,  work  the  land  fine  in 
the  early  sprint,  and  allow  the  Mustard  and  Charlock  to  become  a 
strong  and  thick  crop,  then  ploneh  it  under  and  press,  and  work  the 
land  fine,  and  sow  Mustard.  Another  crop  of  Charlock  is  again 
admost  assured,  which  if  ploughed  in  when  at  full  growth  and  flower 
will  prove  valuable  manure.  Let  this  be  repeated  several  times 
during  the  summer  instead  of  growing  Turnips  to  be  fed  off  by 
sheep,  and  a  valuable  crop  of  Wheat  may  be  grown  without  any 
other  manure.  The  same  if  the  land  is  held  on  for  Lent  com  may 
be  done  with  advantage,  taking  care,  however,  to  press  the  land  and 
seed  the  com  with  the  aid  of  the  press  drill,  which  will  mve  the 
rows  of  com  at  about  10  inches  apart,  and  at  this  distance  when  the 
Charlock  oomes  again,  which  it  will  probably  do,  though  in 
diminished  numbers,  it  may  be  horse-hoed  between  the  rows  of  com, 
and  the  weed-eradicating  machine  drawn  by  one  horse  will  complete 
the  work  of  destraotion.  Still,  on  some  soils  it  will  come  again 
whenever  the  fallow  crop  occurs,  and  then  the  ploughing-in  for 
manure  operations  by  growing  Mustard  ma^^  be  repeated  without 
loss,  except  the  manuring  by  sheep,  which  will  be  well  substituted 
for  a  manurinff  far  more  powerful  and  enduring  than  the  sheep- 
dressing,  for  it  18  well  known  to  those  who  have  practised  the  system 
that  the  death  and  decay  of  green  crops'  yield  the  most  valuable 
manure  for  the  production  of  cereals  at  a  far  less  cost  than  anj 
other  manure. 

Band  Labewr  will  now  be  required  in  various  ways.  The  Quickset 
hedges,  in  fast  any  hedges,  should  be  trimmed  at  or  before  mid- 
summer day  for  the  flrst  time,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any 
weeds  or  coarse  grass  seeding  on  the  borders  or  in  the  ditches, 
these  may,  if  not  having  been  previously  cut  for  green  foddering  of 
cattle,  be  cut  and  disp<Med  of,  together  with  the  hedge  trimmings, 
which  may  be  raked  together  when  dry  if  it  can  be  reached  without 
injury  to  any  growing  crop,  and  carted  to  a  rick  or  secured  in  heap, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  and  protecting  Mangold  or  Potato  store 
heaps  during  the  winter.  If,  however,  it  cannot  be  removed  at  the 
time,  let  it  be  raked  together  and  heaped  in  large  heaps  on  the 
borders,  in  readiness  to  be  cleared  away  after  harvest  In  this 
manner  the  hedges  will  bs  preserved,  the  ditches  kept  open,  the 
borders  clean  and  tidy,  and  no  weeds,  Ac.,  allowed  to  seed  the  adjoin- 
ing land.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  nave  yielded  enough  to  pay  for 
cutting,  by  affording  either  fodder,  or  bedding  adapted  for  covering 
our  root-store  heaps. 

MBTBOROLOGIGAL  OBSBBYATIONS. 

CAMDUf  f^UABB,  LOHDOH. 

Lat.  iio  S9'  40"  N. ;  Long.  O^  8*  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  faet. 
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BBMAPKS. 
Srd. — ^Ffne  and  bright. 

4th. — Rather  OTercant  in  morning :  fine  bright  afternoon  and  CTenlng. 
6th. — Fine  and  bright ;  much  wind  and  dust. 
6th. — Fine  thronghont. 

7th. — OrIri,  dnll,  and  oool ;  slight  shower  8  kM, 
8th. — Fine ;  cloudj  at  interval^. 

9th. — Fine  bright  morning ;  afternoon  doll  and  stormy-looUug ;  large  drops  of 
rain  4  P.M. 
A  very  fine  weeic,  temperatnre  above  the  aTerage.    A  heary  thnndentorm 
oocaned  in  the  yalley  of  the  Thamw,  with  1.75  Inch  of  niu  in  an  hoar  and 
a  half,  bat  no  measorable  qaaniity  fell  here. — G.  J.  Btmoks. 
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Latdi  and  Ldmtei  Bhowt  (lut  <l*fi. 

WH  ODBDil  AITU  TEaOTT. 

Boril  HottlmdCDnl  Bo 
Oinllil  mud  Oiafdon  Bi 


SHADE  AND  BHADINO. 

$IGHT  IB  andoabtedly  of  primary  import- 
)■     anoe  in  the  growth  of  plants,  yet  there 
b     are  times  when  they  have  too  mach  of 
>^     it,   and  shading  is  resorted  to.     Then 
1^    too  often  the  other  extreme  is  reached, 
and  instead  of  too  much  enn  the  plants 
have  too  mnch   shade,   for  shading,  like 
other  practices  that  are  good  in  themselTes, 
pen  to  afanae.     Borne  cnltivators  boast  that 
J  never  shade  their  plants  and  orope ;  and 
by  a  aonnd  system  of  ventilation,  and  the  in- 
telligent regulation  of  atmospherio  moisture  ia  a  house 
or  &ame,  there  is  no  doubt  they  sacceed  in  prodncing 
good  crops  of  Grapes,  Melons,  and  Cncambers,   and 
have  generally  healthy  plants.    Yet  it  is  observable 
that  these  non-ahaders  are  sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
a  cool  north  border,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  removing 

Sortable  frames  there  in  hot  weather  for  the  aooommo- 
ation  of  many  kinds  of  plants. 
Ask  a  gardener  sitaated  on  the  southern  slope  of  a 
hill  and  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  with  no  wall  or  other 
building  running  east  and  west,  nor  any  other  kind  of 
eoreen  to  break  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  a  alip  of 
ground,  if  he  is  perfectly  happy  during  a  dry  and 
brilliant  summer?  Instead  of  being  nnmterruptedly 
happy  and  gratefully  content,  he  will  have  many  hours 
of  misery  and  daily  longings  for  the  shade  tiiat  the 
position  denies  him. 

A  gardener  thus  situated  labours  under  great  disad- 
vantages, and  the  summer  is  the  time  when  the  im- 
portance of  a  shaded  border  can  be  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  the  power  in  many  cases  to  remedy  the 
one  great  defect  in  their  gardens.  Walls  are  often 
out  of  the  question,  but  a  close  screen  of  Lombardy 
Poplars  may  be  provided  at  a  trifling  cost ;  and  such  a 
hedge  when  neatly  clipped  is  an  ornament  rather  than 
an  eyesore,  while  it  may  be  kept  at  any  height  required 
for  any  number  of  years.  A  border  thus  shaded  and 
covered  thickly  with  ashes  is  the  best  possible  position 
that  can  be  found  outdoors  for  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Bosee,  Gytisuses,  and  numerous  other  plants  that  enjoy 
a  Bojoom  in  the  open  air,  and  of  oUters  which  must 
have  it  whether  they  enjoy  it  or  not.  It  is  also  pre- 
cisely Boitable  for  frames  in  which  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Auriculas,  Cyclamens, 
and  many  other  plants  are  prepared  that  must  be 
grown  in  quantity  for  decorative  purposes.  Then  for 
the  propagation  of  plants  hardy  and  tender  a  shaded 
border  is  indispensable.  A  screen  such  as  that  recom- 
mended is  quite  as  good  if  not  better  than  a  wall,  for  it 
does  not  give  a  dark  dense  shade.     There  are  glints  of 


sun%ht  through  it  and  an  infiltration  of  air,  both  of 
which  are  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  plants.  The 
shadow  of  the  hedge,  too,  is  infinitely  safer  than  that 
afforded  by  the  horizontal  branches  of  trees,  under 
which  plants  are  often  placed  most  injuriously,  in 
consequence  of  the  drip  &om  the  trees  when  showers 
occur ;  but  there  is  no  drip  from  a  well -managed  screen 
of  Lombardy  Poplars. 

But  greenhouses,  oonservstories,  and  pits  ofuinot  be 
removed  to  the  shade,  and  other  means  of  shading  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  There  are  two  distinct  kmds— 
permanent  and  portable.  The  latter  is  generally 
preferable,  but  in  the  case  of  certain  hoosea  the 
former  is  invaluable.  Lofty  conservatories  which  are 
kept  gay  with  flowers,  relieved  with  Ferns  and  oma- 
menti^-foliaged  plants,  may  be  safely  and  nsefidly 
shaded  by  the  application  of  a  pigment,  such  as  whit- 
ing and  milk  wiUi  a  little  oil,  to  the  glass  outside,  and 
this  may  be  made  to  have  a  pleasing  appearance  rather 
than  otherwise.  It  is  suitable  also  for  houses  of 
Camellias,  and  for  Ferns,  Palms,  and  shade-loving 
plants  generally.  What  is  known  as  the  French  lattice- 
work shading  is  the  best  and  most  durable,  though  ita 
first  cost  is  necessarily  greater  than  that  of  textile 
fabrics  sach  as  canvas.  These  when  resting  on  the 
glass  ezolnde  the  circulation  of  air  through  the  roof 
between  the  laps  of  tiie  glass,  which  is  an  evil,  if  not 
the  greatest  evil  attending  too  close  shading.  With  the 
French  blinds  there  is  no  great  impediment  to  the 
circulation  of  air. 

When  canvas  blinds  are  used  on  houses  and  frames 
they  should,  wherever  it  is  possible,  be  supported  a  few 
inches  above  the  roof  with  iron  rods.  Those  who  have 
not  tried  this  method  of  shading  have  no  conception  of 
its  great  superiority  over  letting  the  blinds  rest  on  the 
glass.  Under  the  latter  plan  thf  plants  become  drawn, 
weak,  and  when  the  shading  is  abused  insect-infested. 
Under  the  former  they  rem^  sturdy,  because  they 
have  air,  just  as  plants  outdooi^  remain  sturdy  when 
the  weaUier  is  dull. 

In  the  case  of  Oueumbers,  Melons,  and  many  plants 
grown  in  pits  and  frames  in  a  sunny  position,  a  slight 
shade  afforded  by  hexagon  netting  is  often  of  great 
service  in  the  middle  of  hot  days ;  but  always  remem- 
ber that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  shading  as  much  as 
possible,  and  when  it  is  given  to  give  as  little  as 
possible. 

Shading  should  never  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
watering,  except  on  Sundays,  aiid^ihen  it  is  tMrpiiasible. 
Wo  often  find  expreEpionji  of  sympathy  wji^i  cabmen, 
railway  guards,  and  policemen  who  have  to  work  on 
Sundays ;  but  their  wprk  js  pleasure  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a  young  gardwer  when  it  is  Ms  "turn  in" 
on  a  sunny  and  windy  Sunday,  for  he  often  has  the 
worttof  two  ov  three  men  to  do  on  that  "  day  of  rest," 
and  he  should  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  little  extra 
shading  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  hours  of  laborious  - 
watering.  This  extra  shading  once  a  week  I  know 
from  long  experience  does  no  harm,  though  I  fear 
tWe  are  still  persons  who  would  regard  it  almost  as  a 
crime  to  depart  an  iota  firom  the  ordinary  week-day 
roatine. 

An  effloiest  vyetem  of  watering  lessens  the  nec'eBsity 
for  shading,  ana  in  hnndreds  of  insiances  shading  is 
given  whcda  watar  is  needed.    This  is  decidedly  wrong, 
but  effective  wateriiv  nteang  anticipating '  the  wants. . 
of  the  plante,  not  Twiting  t<st  ui  expression  of  their 
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properly  tangbt  tlie  wort  wiUi  wnicn  ne  u  en- 
troBled.  The  one  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  opening 
Uie  reniilatorfl  before,  apparently,  it  is  necesaary,  &nd 
lets  the  rifling  temperatnre  follow  the  ventilation ;  the 
other  waits  until  the  house  has  gat  "  hot,"  and  air 
mnst  be  admitted  to  prevent  immediate  damage  being 
done — then  the  lights  are  opened  wider  and  wider 
to  "  bring  down  "  the  heat.  The  former  is  the  right 
method,  and  the  latter  the  wrong  one.  By  the  right 
plan  the  heat  is  kept  to  the  proper  fignre  without 
opening  the  ventilators  to  anything  their  fall  extent ; 
by  the  wrong  one  it  cannot  be  kept  down  at  all.  And 
jnfit  as  ventilation  is  faulty,  just  iu  the  same  propor- 
tion will  shading  become  rcqnlBite,  and  in  the  same 
ratio  also  will  the  plants,  whatever  they  are,  be 
v«akened. 

The  time  above  all  others  when  a  watchful  eye  mnst 
l>e  kept  with  the  object  of  shading,  if  it  is  needed,  and 
not  a  moment  before,  is  when  a  few  dnll  days  are 
followed  by  a  fierce  sun.  It  is  then  that  the  folisga 
ia  the  most  liable  to  scorching,  and  often  a  quick 
eyringing  of  the  glass  with  a  thin  mixture  of  whiting 
and  water  has  saved  the  foliage  of  Vines,  Melons,  and 
Cncnmbers,  and  consequently  the  crops  of  fmit.  The 
first  shower  cleans  the  glass  again,  and  nntil  that 
shower  falls  the  sprinkling  of  whitewash  does  no  harm. 

It  is  often  of  far  greater  importance  to  shade  the 
pots  in  which  plants  are  growing  than  the  foliage, 
henoe  it  is  that  plonging  is  beneficial  in  hot  weather. 


dik' ta"the  compost :  Half  rather  light  bat  decidedly  torff 
loam  contajniiig  no  lime,  the  remaining  h&lf  to  conust  M 
very  fibrons  Heath  or  Aulea  peat— not  bog— and  Ie«£  soil 
from  leaves  that  have  not  famented  ;  mark  the  cooditirai. 
To  this  add  crashed  charcoal  and  silver  sand  liberally,  say 
together,  bo  as  to  form  an  eighth  part  of  the  bulk.  Mix  the 
whole  thoronghly.  If  this  compoet  will  not  incite  the  p;i>- 
duction  of  roots  nothing  will. 

When  ahould  this  be  done  ?  is  the  nert  qnealjon.  It  is  best 
done  in  early  spring  jnet  as  the  plaots  are  commencing  growtii, 
or  trying  to  do  so,  by  those  who  have  a  stove  or  otho'  structure 
where  the  temperatnre  ranges  from  65°  to  86°,  and  where 
sj-ringing  can  be  done  freely  and  a  moist  atmosphere  main- 
tained. Those  who  have  not  such  convenience,  but  possesa  a 
vineiy  in  which  the  \iae6  start  in  a.  natural  mwinei,  may  repot 
their  Camellias  when  the  Viae  leaves  fairly  cover  the  root, 
as  the  temperature  suitable  for  Vines  at  that  stage  and  onwards 
vrill  be  also  suitable  for  the  plants  mider  notice.  If  tlie  pots 
can  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  leavea  or  other  moist  base  it  will  be 
decidedly  advantageous  to  the  plants.  With  only  a  greenhoute 
at  disposal  the  repotting  should  be  deferred  until  the  night 
temperature  is  60"  or  thereabonls,  and  the  plants  should  be 
grouped  where  they  can  be  kept  as  close  as  possible,  also 
shaded.  ITus  with  light  EyringmgB  will  lessen  the  necessity 
for  frequently  watering  the  soil,  and  healthy  root-action  will  be 
the  sooner  induced.  ■  Further  details  for  watering  a  plant  after 
it  has  been  potted  are  given  on  page  211. 

A  good  guide  for  repotling  unhealthy  Camellias  when  th«e 
was  not  the  requisite  convemence  for  dealing  with  them  before, 
is  when  the  young  growths  cease  to  extend,  and  just  as  the 
last-formed  leaves  are  attaining  their  full  size  ;  but  the  longer 
the  potting  ia  deferred  the  greater  must  be  the  care  in  pre- 
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are  adapted  for  the  purposes  and  positions  indicated,  and  may 
be  useful  to  some  readers. 

Twelve  Camellias  of  Compact  Habit,  which  Flower  Freely 
m  a  Small  State, — Old  Double  White,  still  one  of  the  most 
useful  ^  L'lnsubria,  deep  clear  red  striped  with  white  ;  Fim- 
briata,  white-~a  charming  variety  of  long-proved  excellence  ; 
Countess  of  Orlmey,  white,  often  slightly  naked  with  crimson  ; 
Lavinia" 


rose  ;  Gomte  Boutanlin,  rosy  crimson  shaded,  lar^  and  fine  ; 
Bafia,  very  dark  crimson,  fine ;  Comtesse  Hamault,  blush 
with  peach  base,  fine  shape  and  lovely  colour. 

Twelve  CameUiae,  good  for  Specimens  in  l^bs  or  Pots  or 
for  Planting  Oit/.— Old  Double  White  ;  Imbricata,  crimson  ; 
Countess  of  Derby,  blush  white  broadly  flaked  with  rose  ; 
Conspicua,  rose,  semi-double,  fine  lar^e  thick  petals,  very 
showy  ;  Donckelaarii,  crimson  flaked  with  white,  semi-double 
blooms  in  grand  masses ;  Emilia  Campioni,  red  with  white 
stripes ;  Monarch,  fine  crimson,  very  liurge ;  Belle  Jeannette, 
crimson  banded  with  white  ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  deep  soft 
rose,  makes  a  splendid  tree  ;  Benneyi,  red,  sometimes  striped 
^ih  white ;  Eugene  Massina,  rose,  white  border,  beautifully 
Bhaded  ;  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  flesh  colour  beautifully  flaked 
"with  crimson. 

^  Twelve  Camellias,  Free-growing  and  Free-flowering  Varie- 
ties, suitable  for  Covering  the  Bach  Walls  of  Vineries  or 
J^each  Houses, — ^Ninfa  Egeria,  white,  very  free  and  pure  ; 
JHegans,  pink ;  Beine  des  Fleurs,  fine  dark  red  ;  Lucretia 
Chiparino,  rose  banded  with  white  ;  Cup  of  Beauty,  blush 
white  flaked  with  crimson  ;  Beali,  fine  scarlet-crimson  ; 
If  athotiana  alba,  fine  white ;  L^Avenir,  bright  rose ;  Bose 
la  Beine,  crimson,  occasionally  striped  with  white ;  C.  M. 
Hovey,  scarlet-crimson  ;  Livia  Borromeo,  rose  colour  with 
broad  white  stripe  ;  Baron  de  Vriere,  peach,  faint  white  stripe. 
Camellias  that  are  quite  healthy,  have  made  their  growth  and 
set  their  buds,  no  longer  require  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  but 
on  t^e  contrary,  light,  without  fierce  sun,  is  requisite  for 
maturing  the  growths.  Camellias  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  until  the  buds  are  set,  and  then  especial  care  must  be 
taken  to  supply  the  plants  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
moisture,  also  to  prevent  worms  entering  the  pots.-~J.  W. 


WATEBING  VEGETABLES. 

Thboughout  June,  July,  and  August  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables are  much  benefited  through  being  well  watered  at  the 
roots.  In  rich  ground  with  plenty  of  rain  and  heat  everything 
will  come  quickly  to  maturity  ;  but  although  we  generally  have 
snfficient  heat  for  vegetables  the  requisite  moisture  is  often 
wanting,  and  it  is  this  which  requires  attention. 

Beal^  good  well-flavoured  vegetables  are  never  produced  in 
a  dry  sofl,  especially  if  the  soil  is  poor.  There  are  various 
ways  of  watering,  and  some  crops  require  more  than  others. 
Celery,  for  instance,  can  hardly  be  overwatered,  and  Peas  and 
small  salading  may  be  lai^ely  supplied  with  advantage  in  hot 
weather.  Some  of  our  William  I.  Peas  which  were  ready  for 
gathering  a  week  ago  would  have  been  soon  over  if  we  had 
not  watered  them  copiously,  thus  securing  better  filled  pods 
and  a  longer  continuance  ox  them.  Flavour,  too,  is  secured  by 
watering  m  such  casft,  as  the  Peas  are  more  juicy  and  sweet 
than  when  starved.  We  hardly  ever  water  Peas  or  Beans 
tmless  they  are  in  bloom  or  poa,  but  Celery  is  watered  from 
the  first  day  it  is  put  in  the  trenches  until  it  has  been  earthed 
up  at  least  once,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  plant  bolts  or 
seeds  prematurely. 

In  .very  dry  weather  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
Broccoli  are  watered  as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  this  is 
repeated  if  occasion  requires  until  they  commence  growing, 
when  watering  ceases.  jLettuce  just  beginning  to  turn  in  are 
well  soaked  once  a  week  or  so.  Potatoes  are  never  watered, 
and  tbey  come  as  quick  and  of  better  quality  when  the  soil  is 
dry.  Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers  on  mounds 
have  large  quantities  given  tiiem,  and  Carrots  and  Parsley  in 
small  quantities  have  unstinted  supplies.  Badishes  in  dry  soil 
can  only  be  had  sweet  and  crisp  by  constant  attention  to 


watering.  They  are  sometimes  watered  before  beginning  to 
bulb,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  only  when  maturity  is  approaching 
that  water  is  most  wanted. 

In  all  cases  where  young  plants  are  inserted  only  clean  water 
is  used,  but  in  watering  to  increase  and  prolong  the  crop  liquid 
manure  is  given.  This  may  consist  of  drainings  from  stables, 
cattle  sheas,  or  manure  heaps,  or  may  be  made  of  artificial 
manure,  such  as  guano  ;  one  small  handful  of  guano  dissolved 
in  4  gaUons  of  water  makes  an  excellent  stimulant.  Soot  tied 
up  in  a  bag  and  soaked  in  a  water  tank  soon  makes  the  water 
most  valuable  for  appl^ng  to  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  particu- 
larly those  liable  to  oe  injured  by  grubs  or  insects. 

Ill  watering  vegetables  for  exnibition  -liquid  manure  ma^  be 
given  every  other  day  in  dry  weather.  Some  who  are  anxious 
to  gain  size  and  rapid  perfection  are  very  apt  to  give 
liquid  manure  too  strong,  but  it  is  much  safer  to  give  it  mode- 
rate in  strength  and  frequently  than  check  growth  altogether 
by  poisoning  the  roots.  C>nions,  Globe  Artichokes,  and  Broad 
Beans  will  bear  high  feeding. 

Where  mulching  can  be  practised  in  connection  with  water- 
ing the  benefits  wul  be  increased.  The  best  way  is  to  water 
thoroughly,  and  then  mulch  immediately  afterwards  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Where  mulching  has  been  done  water  maybe 
applied  all  the  same,  as  it  will  wash  down  the  good  poperties 
of  the  manure  to  the  roots,  but  any  crop  that  is  mulched  never 
requires  water  so  often  as  crops  in  bare  open  soil.  Many  object 
to  water  vegetables  generally,  and  so  do  we  unless  they  really 
want  it,  but  it  is  an  unprofitable  mistake  to  caiTy  the  non- 
watering  idea  too  far.  We  also  object  most  decidedly  to  sur- 
face sprinklings.  Tbis  is  absolutely  bad  practice  and  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned.  It  is  deceptive  in  every  way.  A 
wet  surface  and  dryness  underneath  is  ruinous  to  plants  in- 
doors and  in  the  open  air  alike,  and  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
thoroughly  saturate  tiie  ground  once  a  fortnight  than  wet  the 
surface  every  day.  In  the  former  case  roots,  leaves,  and  fruit 
are  all  stimulated,  but  with  the  latter  they  remain  unchanged 
for  the  better,  indeed  are  often  made  worse. — J.  Muib, 
Margam.  

B08BS  ON  THBIB  OWN  BOOTS. 

"A.  7.  M."  is  an  agreeable  controversialist,  even  his  good- 
natured  cynicism  of  getting  budding  knives  cheap  is  agreeable. 
He  is  a  doughty  champion  of  worked  Roses,  but  which  I  think  no 
3ne  has  assailed  as  such.  No  one  asserts  that  Roses  worked  on 
the  Manetti  and  Bxiar  stocks  and  grown  in  good  soil  will  not 
produce  grand  blooms  ;  m^  contention  is  that  not  three  nor  even 
eighteen  cuHy,  but  the  majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  will  pro- 
duce equally  fine  examples  on  their  own  roots  in  similarly  good 
soil.  I  venture  to  affirm,  too,  that  when  cuttings  are  so  plentiful 
as  to  be  burned  by  barrowloads  that  good  plants  can  be  raised 
from  them  in  less  time  than  equally  &e  examples  worked  on  the 
Manetti,  dating  from  the  time  the  cuttings  of  the  latter  are 
inserted,  for  I  presume  they  mast  be  struck  before  they  become 
stocks.  If  "  A.  F.  M.*'  will  not  admit  this,  on  what  just  and  ttai 
ground  does  he  base  his  argument  ?  Weak  growers  are  assisted 
by  being  worked  on  stronger  stocks,  but  the  good  growers,  and 
they  are  the  majority,  are  not  improved  1^  any  stock ;  and,  more- 
over, I  have  found,  not  once  nor  twice  only,  but  many  times,  that 
cuttings  of  them  strike  as  freely,  as  quicxiy,  and  as  certainly  as 
cuttings  of  Manetti  do,  both  being  inserted  at  the  same  time  and 
manner. . 

It  is  very  new  to  me  to  be  told  that  we  cannot  prune  (for  cutr 
tings)  in  September  and  October,  since  I  have  a  very  clear 
remembrance  of  procuring  and  inserting  them  for  at  least  a  dozen 
years  consecutivdy  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  summer  and  early  autumn 
pruning,  or  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots  of  Roses,  is  too  much 
neglected,  and  it  would  be  better  for  hundreds  of  Roses  if  cuttings 
were  taken  from  them  bv  enabling  the  wood  remaining  to  be 
better  ripened  and  the  buds  firmer  and  bolder,  for  the'  best.bnds 
give  the  best  shoots,  and  the  best  shoots  the  best  Roses ;  and  if  we 
can  get  three  "  b^ts  **  from  one  operation,  and.  a  number  of  fine 
young  plants  into  the  bargain,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  improving. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  quickest  method  of 
increasing  new  and  scarce  yarieties  is  by  budding  and  grafting, 
the  latter  being  the  more  expeditious  mode  of  increase,  at  least  so 
I  have  found  it ;  but  where  cuttings  of  the  strong-growing  varieties 
are  so  plentiful,  those  who  require  them  may  as  well  convert  them 
into  plants  as  destroy  them. 
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Half  of  the  plants  on  the  Manetti  that  produce  grand  exhibition 
blooms  are  supported  in  neat  part  on  tbeir  own  roots.  If  they 
were  not — had  not  rooted  from  the  collar,  hot  were  snstainea 
wholly  by  the  Manetti  roots — the  growth  wonld  not  be  so  yigorons 
Bor  the  flowers  so  fine.  In  numerous  instsnees  I  have  known  the 
whole  of  the  Manetti  roots  die  after ''  own  roots  *'  became  plenti- 
fol,  and  hare  cat  off  the  former,  replanted,  and  had  as  fine 
growths  and  blooms  as  before. 

Toor  able  correspondent  is  on  safe  ground  in  promising  that  if 
anyone  beats  Mr.  Oant  for  the  championahip  wito  own-root  Boses 
this  year,  he  ("  A.  F.  M.")  will  devote  himself  to  cuttings  hence- 
forth. But  perhaps  Mr.  Cant  will  not  be  defeated  at  all,  and 
(iien  if  the  losers  nave  grown  their  blooms  on  worked  plants,  as 
will  probably  be  the  case  at  least  to  a  very  large  extent,  will  it  be 
•aid  that  the  eni>  was  lost  because  of  the  inferiority  of  the  stocks  f 
Ko,  nothing  so  illogical  will  be  adduced.  It  will  simply  show 
that  soil  has  more  influence  than  stocks. 

Again,  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  with  ten  thousand 
to  one  against  them— -for  there  is  probably  that  proportion  of 
worked  and  "  own-root  **  Boies— the  latter  can  win  in  great  con- 
tests ;  if  so,  large  standing  armies  might  safely  be  abolished.  A 
fairer  test  will,  I  think,  be  the  relative  merits  of  the  blooms  from 
the  plants  in  Mr.  Baker's  garden  at  Holmfels,  where  " D.,  Deal*' 
thinks  (see  p.  476)  those  on  their  own  roots  are  '*  the  most  remark- 
aWe."  I  do  not  want  to  "  get  up  a  case  "  for  own-root  Boses,  but 
let  them  have  justice.— A  Judge. 


VENTILATION. 


I  HATS  repeatedly  said  that  with  forcing  houses  giving  air 
Aould,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting too  high  a  temi)eratare.  Opening  ventilators  for  the 
purpoee  of  changing  the  air  is  generally  quite  unnecessary.  True, 
my  friends  will  have  it  that  when  writing  in  this  strain  I  am  only 
thinking  of  the  management  of  the  large  vinery  under  my  charge, 
but  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  my  thonghla  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  this  vinery,  nor  even  to  the  garden  over  which  I  have  the 
command.  The  principle  of  ventilation  is  the  same  in  one  garden 
as  in  another,  hot  the  practice  has  t3  be  varied  to  snit  local 
circumstances.  A  house  in  which  Qrapes  are  now  ripe  was  only 
aired  on  three  occasions  during  two  months,  and  had  there  been 
no  likelihood  of  the  temperature  rising  to^a  dangerous  height  it 
would  not  have  been  aired  as  often  as  that  Why  should  it  7  Our 
houses  are  not  air-tight  cases.  There  is  constant  ventilation  to  all 
<tf  them  whenever  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
internal  and  external  temperatures.  The  system  of  growing 
Cucumbers  without  ventilators  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  my 
ideas,  if  it  can  be  managed  without  the  temperature  rising  to  a 
dangerous  height.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  angle  of 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  which  this  is  practised,  on  what  system 
th^  are  glased,  what  is  their  aspect,  whether  they  are  ever  shaded, 
and  what  is  about  the  highest  point  reached  by  a  shaded  ther- 
mometer placed  in  one  of  them. 

There  are  two  distinct  practices  in  vogue  of  giving  ventilation 
to  hothouses,  and  both  have  tbeir  disadvantages.  My  practice 
and  tbat  of  a  few  other  growers  is  to  give  air  very  early  and  let 
the  rise  of  temperature  take  place  mostly  after  it  is  given. 

The  other  practice  is  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  air  when  a 
certain  temperature  is  reached,  and  add  to  that  when  the  mercury 
has  risen  to  another  certain  point. 

The  principal  disadvantage  in  my  system  is,  that  sometimes  as 
soon  as  we  have  done  ofr  work  as  regards  opening  the  ventilators, 
the  sun  goes  in  and  w«  lose  the  benett  of  the  high  natural  tem- 
perature we  might  have  secured  and  kept  for  some  time  had  we 
not  opened  the  ventilators  at  all. 

By  the  other  plan,  that  of  giving  air  after  a  rather  high  tem- 
perature has  been  reached,  we  lose  more  atmospheric  moisture,  and 
the  plants  are  apt  to  droop. 

I  was  glad  to  see  from  a  correspondents  note  some  time  back 
that  an  amateur  was  trying  to  make  an  automatic  ventilatiug 
apparatus.  I  hope  he  will  be  successful,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  few  words  I  am  going  to  say  on  the  subject. 

I  once  pusxled  a  little  over  a  self-acting  plan  for  ventilation. 
I  thought  of  making  use  of  the  metal  which  is  the  most  sensitive 
to  temperatures,  making  coils  of  it,  and  using  multiplying  wheels, 
80  that  when  the  metal  lengthened  by  expansion,  the  ventilators, 
which  would  be  very  numerous  and  be  furnished  with  springs 
gently  forcing  them  outwards,  wonld  open  gradually  as  the  heat 
increased,  and  close  again  as  gradually  when  it  declined.  Bat  I 
suddenly  woke  up  to  the  conclusion  that  our  theory  of  ventilation 
is  radically  wrong,  and  that  we  must  some  day  take  a  ^'  new  de- 
parture ;"  for  if,  as  I  maintain,  ventilation  is  only  given  to  hot- 
houses generally  for  the  purpose  of  preventiog  them  reaching  too 


high  a  temperature,  why  not  prevent  the  high  temperature  in 
another  way  and  get  rid  of  the  disadvantages  of  ventuatlon?  In 
short,  is  it  not  refrigeration  or  allaying  of  heat  we  often  want 
rather  than  ventilation  ? 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  egress  of  air  from  ordinary  hot- 
houses. B  ven^when  the  ventilators  are  closed  as  tightly  as  possiUe 
there  is  a  very  rapid  change  going  on.  All  we  want  then  is  some 
method  of  bringing  in  cool  air  at  the  lower  part  of  the  houre  in 
•nfi&cient  quantity  to  prevent  too  high  a  rise.  Can  this  be  done 
by  any  kind  of  pumping  apparatus^  and  thus  save  us  the  cost  ef 
msking  ventilators  and  the  pain  of  seeing  our  plants  dried  up  by 
the  wind  when  they  ought  to  be  rejoicing  in  a  balmy  atmosphere  f 
— Wm.  Tatlob. 


CBNTROPOGON  LU0YANU8. 

Few  winter-flowering  plants  are  more  serviceable  than  Qie 
above,  and  it  is  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  in  all  gardens 
where  winter  and  spring  flowers  are  in  demand.  While  in  bloom 
it  is  at  home  either  in  the  stove,  intermediate  house,  or  the  cod- 
servatory,  and  on  this  account  is  doubly  valuable.  It  is  more 
Qsefnl  Uian  many  plants  grown  for  flowering  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  beoause  it  will  unfold  its  terminal  tnns  of  bri^ 
scarlet  flowers  in  the  dark  days  of  November,  and  the  same  planls 
will  continue  to  produce  in  succession  bunches  of  flowers  from 
the  axils  of  every  leaf  along  the  shoots  until  ApriL 

It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  a  good  stock  can  soon  be  raised 
by  means  of  cuttings.  Cuttings  taken  with  or  without  a  portion 
of  the  old  wood  attached,  root  readily  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
and  plunged  in  slight  bottom  heat  ana  placed  in  a  close  frame  or 
under  bellglasses.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should 
be  placed  singly  into  2  or  .S-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  warm  house 
until  they  commence  growing  freely.  The  growths  of  the  young 
plants  that  have  been  rooted  seldom  extend  to  any  great  length, 
bat  after  a  time  strong  vigorous  shoots  are  produced  ttam.  the 
base.  These,  if  pinched  w^  back,  will  be  the  means  of  other 
strong  shoots  springing  from  the  base^  which  should  be  eooouraged 
to  extend.  Stopping  is  of  but  little  service  towards  producing 
bushy  specimens,  for  they  seldom  break  into  more  than  one  qt 
two  shoots  again  at  the  most.  If  by  repeated  pinching  bushy 
specimens  could  be  produced  it  would  by  no  means  add  to  the 
iMsauty  of  these  plants  for  purposes  of  decoration.  When  twisted 
for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing  them  they  have  a  sttflE  formal  appear- 
anoe  compared  with  those  that  have  been  allowed  to  extend 
naturally,  as  the  upright  arching  spikes  display  their  real  beauty 
and  true  character  when  in  flovrer  and  arrang^  aniongat  dwarf 
plants. 

As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  should  he 
placed  in  others,  6  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  large  enough 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  pots  should  be  drained  liberally 
and  the  soil  pressed  moderately  firm,  especially  when  placed  in 
the  last-namea  sises.  They  are  not  very  peurticular  about  soil,  and 
do  well  in  almost  any  mixture  ;  but  the  one  we  have  found  most 
satisfactory  is  good  loam,  a  seventh  of  manure,  a  little  ^a^wm^i 
and  a  liberal  dash  of  coarse  sand,  lltese  plants  should  be  grown 
warm  until  they  are  well  established  in  U^ir  flowering  pots,  and 
then  more  air  should  be  given  them  until  they  can  be  gradually 
hardened  to  cool-frame  treatment  during  the  warmest  months 
of  the  year.  They  can  remain  in  this  position  until  there  is  fear 
of  the  temperature  falling  fh)m  55^  at  night,  when  they  must 
have  a  position  where  that  temperature  can  be  maintained.  While 
under  cool  treatment  the  frame  in  which  they  are  grown  should 
be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  while  the  sun  is  upon  it 

Light  shade  is  beneficial  during  very  bright  weather  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  plants*  growth,  but  at  no  stage  must  light  be 
excluded  from  them.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season  they  must 
have  full  exposure  to  sunshine  to  harden  and  mature  their  shoots. 

The  svringe  must  be  used  freely,  for  these  plants  are  subject  to 
red  spider,  and  liberal  applications  of  water  must  be  given  at  the 
root  while  in  active  growth,  and  weak  stimulanU  when  the  poti 
are  full  of  roots. — Scie27Tia« 


NiGHTiNOALKS  IN  Kknt.— I  have  watched  the  papers  during  the 
last  two  months  expecting  to  see  a  peculiarity  of  the  Nightingale 
•notioed  tbat  I  have  never  seen  during  the  last  twen^  yean.  There 
are  many  places  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town  where  the  Night- 
ingale may  be  annually  heard,  and  many  a  time  have  I  peered  mte 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  to  catch  a  elimpse  of  the  sonsster,  usually  a 
difficult  task.  This  season  they  have  perched  boldly  on  outside 
twigs  adjoining  the  public  roads,  almost  within  reach,  and  without 
the  shelter  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  *' J.  R.  S.  C."  In  fact, 
BO  tame  have  they  been  that  on  two  occasions  when  mentioning  «i>'i» 
peculiarity  a  Nightingale  has  settled  in  the  road  in  front  of  us.    Can 


•ny  of  your  Mnvpoiidaiits  nj  wh«tbet  thia  betokeni  utj  p«rtionl»r      which  Uwy  hid  in  nntab«ra  dnritiK  the  d«Ttime.    Bnt  when  tb« 
■euon  to  be  eipeoud  f— L.  A.  K^  Jtaidibme.  toardi  wen  lifted  it  wu  fonnd  impouible  to  "Uy  Mlt  on  their 

i.:i.  >i  ^  miother  pl&o  had  to  be  tried.    The  most  effectnal  w-  - 


THE  BTRAWBERST-EATINa  BEETLE. 

This  beetle,  which  did  m  much  micchief  lut  yekr,  may  letam 

with  the  berries  agaiD,  so  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  circamTeDt 

him.    Lut  year  I  laid  down  slates  and  bouds  u  trap*,  nnder 


that  of  filling  dram  pipes  looael;  with  baj.  la  these  tfa^  look 
lodgings.  Lodging  homes  and  sll  were  then  carried  away,  and 
the  hay  shaken  into  hot  water,  or  where  the  beetlea  c<nild  be 
caaght  and  killed.  In  this  way  a  conntlen  deTaatating  host  was 
ipeedilj  reduced  to  a  harmless  few.  It^  howeTer,  will  be  well, 
wfaere  Ust  year  Ihey  were  tronblewme,  to  begin  to  trap  befwe  the 


TIf.  llf.— BlPFUSTRim   KqCXRBB   TIB.   SBHIFLIItTril. 


^. 


Is  halt  mined — In  fact  at  onoe,  tor  the  sooner  the  better, 


HIPPEASTBDM  EQUESTRE  vab.  SEMIPLENUM. 
A  SHORT  time  since  we  receiyed  from  Heasn.  Cartis,  Sanford 
and  Co.,  Torquay,  Qowen  of  a  Tery  distinct  double  Amaryllis,  or, 
more  correctly,  Hippeastnim,  which  is  snch  an  uncommon  cha- 
racter that  we  have  had  an  engrating  (fig.  1  IB)  prepared  to  show 
the  character  of  the  variety.  It  is  QTideotly  a  double  form  of 
E.  eqneitre,  the  type  of  which  was  well  figured  in  the  "Botanical 
Hagaalne  "  in  1796,  and  a  conaiderablT  larger  variety,  named 
major,  was  represented  In  the  "Botanical  i^gister"  for  1817. 


The  species  was  deseribed  by  the  yoonger  Llnnsens,  and  It  la 
stated  in  Alton's  "  Hortos  Kewensis  that  it  was  introdnced  by 
Dr.  W.  Fitcaim  from  the  West  Indies  in  ITT8. 

The  doable  or  semi-double  variety  was,  we  believe,  first  de- 
scribed  by  Herbert  in  his  work  on  the  Amaryllis  family  as  H. 
eqaeitre  var.  3  semiplennin,  tbe  pulcherrima  ot  gardens,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  found  by  Fraaer  in  Coba  near  Harannah,  and 
It  has  also  been  imported  from  Bahama.  Uessia.  Curtis  ft  Sanford 
state  that  they  leceived  their  bulbs  from  India,  bat  from  what 
part  is  unknown,  bnt  it  Is  probable  that  bulbs  have  been  intro- 
duced there  fr(Mn  the  West  Indiea,  as  we  have  been  infunned  that 
in  some  of  the  islands  it  Is  very  abundant. 

In  a  horticultural  point  of  view  the  plant  Is  Interesting  •■  * 
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diitinet  deptrtore  from  Uie  or^insr^  tjpe,  Um  bright  Kftikt  and 
orftuge  flowen  with  a  light  ee&tre  being  beelj  proctnced  on  Kapes 
at  modeiate  ittenglh. 


PLANTING  AND  EAETHING-DP  CBLEfiY. 

DITBIMG  the  next  few  weeks  the  main  pUstioga  of  thli  mncb- 
eateetned  TCgetable  Fhonld  be  made,  Tbeni  are  Tarions  method* 
of  growing  it,  aome  groweri  planting  from  two  to  fonr  towi  in 
a  bed,  and  otben  out  j  one  row  in  a  trencb.  The  latter  mode  of 
procedure  u  adopted  wbere  qnalit;  rather  than  qoanti^  ia  the 
object  in  view,  and  genenlly  practiied  bj  gardener*.  Wo  ihall, 
therefore,  confine  our  remaiki  to  the  ungle-row  ijitem  of 
planting. 

It  ia  almoat  impossible  to  keep  Celerj  too  moljt  at  the  roota 
daring  the  growing  season ;  but  after  tbe  planta  have  completed 
tbeir  growth  it  is  necesaarj  that  ttiere  be  no  lodgment  gt  water, 
as  that  wootd  canse  tbe  blanched  heads  to  decay ;  therefore  if  the 
gioand  be  low  it  will  be  alwolutelj  neceHarj  to  plant  in  ihaliow 
tienchea— that  ia,  on  tbe  suilace  of  tienchea  which  bad  been 


deep,  and  i  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  Where  the  ground  is 
high  there  need  be  no  apprebensioD  ot  tbe  roota  and  lower  part 
of  the  stems  being  saturated  dnring  tbe  wintu  months ;  therefore 
the  trenches  ma}'  be  made  IS  inches  deep  and  half  Ailed  with 
rich  mannre,  which,  as  la  the  preceding  case,  should  be  dug  into 
the  trenches.  The  ridgex,  which  are  formed  between  the  trenchea 
by  tbe  soLl  excarated,  should  be  made  to  slope  inward  with  an 
Migle  ot  50°,  so  as  to  allow  tbe  Celeir  the  fuU  benefit  of  summer 


Tbe  plants  in  the  nunery  bed  should  be  watered  a  few  hours 
vrious  to  being  taken  np,  as  they  can  tben  be  removed  with 
ilenty  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots.    Tbey  should  be  planted 


pierious  to  being  taken  np,  as  they  can  then  be  removed  with 

Elenty  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots.    Tbey  should  be  planted 
inches  apart  in  tbe  rows,  and  watered  through  a  rose  to  settle 


CfELOOyNE  CBISTATA. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  amateurs  to  tbe  easy  and  successful 
manner  in  which  Ibis  useful  Orchid  may  be  cultirated  in  any 
ordinary  plant  house  in  which  a  little  heat  is  regularly  applied 
throngh  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  A,  Young  (page  463)  has 
done  them  a  good  serTice.  One  point  in  his  notes  maj,  howerer, 
be  with  advantage  more  particularl?  noted,  and  I  think  corrected. 

Instead  of  cutting  oat  what  are  termed  exhausted  pseudo-bulbs, 
by  which  f  judge  aie  Intended  pseudo-bnlbs  in  the  centre  of  an 
overcrowded  plant  which  hare  cast  their  foliage,  I  would  strongly 
advise  dividing  the  plant  as  jour  correspondent  advises,  but  by 
aU  means  retain  all  the  bulbs  which  ate  seen  to  be  allre,  potting 
in  separate  pots.  Treat  as  advised  for  others,  and  in  a  short  time 
almost  every  pseudo-bulb  will  start  one  or  more  growths. 

I  have  this  season  from  plants  divided  in  this  manner.  In  addi- 
tion to  growths  from  psendo-bulbs  carrying  foliage,  twenty-four 
growths  from  holbs  without  any  foliage.  In  some  pots  I  have 
eight  psendo-btilbB  with  six  young  growths  coming  away  freel;. 
I  lately  saw  a  pot  having  about  a  doian  so-termed  exhausted 
pseado-bulbs  starting  eight  capital  bealtbr  and  strong  growths, 
which  was  taken  from  tbe  centre  of  a  plant  3  feet  across  and 
potted  (or  experiment. — T.  P.  Obisdbod. 


pnblio  two  or  three  years  ago,  hanng  become  pttMusny  ao- 
quainted  with  its  beauties  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  sooth  ol  Europe. 
Unlike  tbe  generality  of  tbe  genua,  the  perfume  of  Allinm  ne*poll- 
tanum  is  ot  an  agreeable  and  retreahing  character.  —  Jam 
CAnTBB  &  Co. 

PABAFFIN  OIL  IN  VINBBIEa 
Thobb  who  fear  to  syringe  Vines  with  water  wbich  conta^ 
paraffl"  oil,  even  tbongh  emulsified  with  soap,  may  try  dm 
following  plan,  which  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  said  to  ba 
efflcacions  in  the  prevention  ot  red  spider  in  Tineries.  It  U 
•imply  to  damp  tbe  hot-water  pipea  every  now  and  again  witJi 
the  pnr«  oil.  Abont  Stirling  and  near  Falkirk  this  system  has 
been  practised  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  certainly  wbwi  p«- 
tistently  carried  out  red  spider  never  appesirs  in  the  booM*; 
We  know  of  one  grower  whose  earliest  house  wa«  inniiaUf 
badly  attacked  by  May,  or  just  as  the  Qrapea  began  oolonring. 
Spider  has  put  in  an  appearance  this  year  in  many  places  soooer 
than  usual;  but  in  this  vinery,  in  spite  of  a  hotter  drier  seMon 
than  has  been  experienced  for  some  yean,  no  insects  have  appealed, 
and  tbe  only  preventive  measure  employed  was  the  bi-nigjiUr 
painting  the  pipes  with  paraffin  oil.  Tbe  heat  volatUisea  the  oil, 
and  going  into  a  house  so  treated  one's  eyes  and  nostrils  imait, 
yet  no  harm  ever  happens  the  foliage  or  truIU  Of  oouiae  an  honl 
or  two  dissipates  the  oil.— Obbebveb. 

[While  tbe  above  is  without  doobt  an  aoenrate  record  ol  facta 
communicated  by  an  excellent  gardener  and  doee  oboerver,  we 
would  yet  advise  cantion  in  the  use  of  paraffin  in  tbe  manner  in- 
dicated, as  by  its  application  to  hot-water  pipea  in  a  boose  of 
Camdlias  In  Belgium  this  spring  much  injury  was  done  to  the 


the  Boil  among  the  roots,  care,  in  the  meantime,  being  taken  I 
remove  the  offsets,  if  any.  from  the  individual  plants. 

In  eartbing-up  Celery  tbe  soil  should  first  be  pulverised  with 
tbe  spade,  placed  around  tbe  plants  with  tbe  bands,  care  being 
taken  not  to  let  the  soil  get  into  tbe  hearts  of  the  plants.  Bat 
before  the  soil  is  applied  a  few  ol  the  ontaide  leaves  should  be 
removed,  with  any  suckers  that  may  have  sprung  from  the 
crown.  Moreover,  iostead  ot  being  earthed-up  when  only  6  or 
9  inches  high,  as  is  not  unfieqaently  the  case,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  defer  the  work  until  the  plants  have  attained  a  height  ot 
12  ot  16  inches,  thereby  not  only  economising  laliour,  bat  also 
lessening  the  chances  of  the  soil  choking  the  plants  ;  and  the 
ptimaiy  object — the  blanching  of  the  bead — is  second  as  com- 
pletely as  by  adding  the  soil  at  moie  freqoent  intervals.  At  each 
stage  of  tbe  earthing  proceas  the  soU  sboald  slope  from  the  sides 
to  the  plants,  so  ai  to  form  a  receptacle  for  water,  of  which, 
as  already  stated,  they  cannot  well  have  too  much  at  tbe  roota 
while  growing.  A  One  day,  when  tbe  leaves  of  tbe  plants  are 
thoroughly  dry,  should  be  selected  for  earthing  the  crops.— 


.—We  can  conGm  the  high  estimation  ir 


<^  Bor^icvlturt,  is   held.     We  introduced  it   prominently  to  the 


Wb  are  requested  to  state  that  Tidtors  to  the  PelA>- 
OONIUK  SooiBTT's  EXBIBITIOH  OD  Taesdaj  next  will  have  to 
pay  1(.  to  enter  the  Fisheries,  and  an  additional  2i.  6A.  to  enter 
tiie  flower  show ;  members'  tickets,  as  a  matter  ot  courae,  admit 
to  both.    Satnrday  next  is  the  last  day  tor  entries  of  esbilHtois. 

-  Mb.  C.  WABDia  informs  ns  that  there  is  at  the  pRMnt 
time  to  be  seen  at  the  BaoDODBHDBOti  Qabdehs  near  Bidatoo 
Hill,  Cheshlie,  tbe  beat  display  of  flowers  seen  there  tx  mauf 
years,  and  admirers  ot  this  flower  who  are  in  the  ne^ifaboai 
hood  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit,  the  pubUo  being  admitted 
at  certain  boon  while  tbe  plants  remain  in  Sower, 

MB.Ai.LiasendsasBowersofAzUBAiKDiCA  ALBA  bent 

a  plant  that  has  been  growing  in  the  open  gronnd  at  Old  Warden, 
Biggleswade,  for  upwards  ot  twenty  years  without  any  protoe> 
tion.  Oar  correspondent  never  having  seen  it  grown  ont  ot  doon 
betors  in  the  midland  coantiea  has  induced  him  to  send  Ow 
blooms  to  show  that  this  plant  is  hardy.  It  flowers  more  or  lesi 
every  year. 

A  COBRBBPOSDBHT,  who  Is  evidently  an  excellent  BcKist, 

suggests  the  desirability  of  holding  an  AUbicdla  Show  QC 
SooTLAHD.  This  ia  a  good  suggestion,  but  whether  it  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  depends  on  the  support  that  would  be 
accorded  by  professional  and  amateur  cultivators  of  the  favoarite 
alpine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pure  air  and  cool  breecea  of 
tbe  north  are  faroorable  to  the  growth  ot  Auriculas,  and  we 
bellere  man;  are  grown  in  Scotland,  as  It  is  certain  tbey  am 
prodnced  in  the  finest  condition  In  tbe  north  ot  England.  Wa 
will  readily  publish  any  suggestions  that  may  be  sent  to  ni  by 
northern  florists  on  the  subject  in  qaestion. 

Thb  btabt  in  life  to   plaktb,  as  well  as  hnmaa 
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beings,  determines  to  &  very  great  extent  the  success  or  otherwise 
attending  their  cnltivation.  For  most  vegetables  and  also  bed- 
ding plants  it  will  be  fonnd  of  immense  service  to  give  them  a 
good  start.  Cabbages,  Celery,  Lettaoes,  Stocks,  Asters,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Colenses,  Altemantheras — ^indeed,  nearly 
aU  snch,  if  planted  thinly  in  soil  half  loam,  half  flaky  manure, 
some  time  before  final  planting  on  a  hard  bottom  (in  boxes  or  on 
the  ground),  wiU  not  only  grow  robnstly,  and  at  once,  but  will 
make  mats  of  roots  that  need  not  be  injured  in  removal.  Still  the 
removal  causes  some  check.  To  cure  this  a  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  after  the  roots  have  fairly  travelled  into 
the  new  soiL  The  energies  of  the  plants  are  devoted  to  searching 
for  food ;  when  they  find  it  the  energy  is  expended  on  the  tops, 
and  is  enhanced  by  plentiful  supplies  of  food. 

We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Foster  k,  Pearson,  Horticul- 
tural Works,  Beeston,  Nottingham,  have  received  the  gband 
DIPLOMA  OF  MERIT  FOB  HOTHOUSES  at  the  Amsterdam  Exhi- 
bition, an  honour  which  has  been  withheld  in  many  other 
departments. 

We  are  informed  that  at  the  Boyal  Oxfobdshibe  Hob- 

TICULTTTEAL  SOCIETY'S  COMMEMOBATION  SHOW,  held  last  week, 

thirty-three  prizes  were  awarded  to  specimens  of  vegetables  grown 
from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  the  Queen's  Seeds- 
men, Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

— — •  A  YBBY  marked  change  has  occurred  in  the  weathbb 
IK  AND  ABOUND  LONDON,  the  temperature  being  much  lower. 
Hail  feU  last  Saturday,  in  some  localities  very  freely,  doing 
damage  to  tender  plants  that  had  just  been  placed  in  the  beds. 
No  great  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen,  but  it  threatens ;  and  a 
good  shower  would  be  acceptable,  with  warm  weather  after- 
wards, as  at  present  vegetation  is  moving  very  slowly. 

The  specimen  of  Cebeus  gbandiflobus  at  Leigham 

Court,  Streatham,  which  was  recently  noted  in  these  pages,  has, 
Mr.  Butts  informs  us,  borne  about  forty  flowers,  which  expanded 
in  batches  of  ten,  eleven,  nine,  and  eight  on  four  nights.  Other 
buds  are  showing,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  develope,  as  the 
plant  is  exhausted  in  a  measure,  as  it  has  produced  far  more  than 
in  previous  seasons.  Occasional  syringing  has  encouraged  the 
growth  considerably,  and  has  no  doubt  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  its  florif erousnesB  this  year. 

We  have  received  through  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  very 

creditable  examples  of  Tomatoes,  which  have  been  grown 
from  their  seed  by  Mr.  J.  Abbot  Jarman,  Mead  House,  Redhill. 
Dedham  Favourite,  crimson,  is  smooth  and  richly  coloured,  the 
cluster  of  three  fruits  weighing  1  lb. ;  three  of  Holbom  Buby, 
quite  ruby  in  colour,  weigh  16  ozs.,  Vick's  Criterion  and  Orange- 
field  being  smaller.  The  two  first-niyned,  especially,  are  very 
handsome,  and  are  undoubtedly  excellent  varieties. 

Mb.  W.  J.  Clabke  writes  on  fbuit   pbospbcts  in 

WOBCESTEBSHIBE  : — "  The  prospect  of  a  heavy  fruit  harvest 
which  we  anticipated  in  the  spring  has  been  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. Pears  on  walls  are  very  good  and  promise  over  an  average 
crop.  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Apricots  are  almost  a  blank.  Sweet 
Cherries  are  poor,  but  we  will  have  a  full  crop  of  Morellos.  Apples 
will  not  be  an  average  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  standard 
and  pyramid  Pears.  Strawberries  are  splendid  and  ripening  well. 
Small  fruits  are  particularly  good.  At  the  Manor  House,  Bewdley, 
the  wall  trees  are  excellently  fruited,  particularly  Pears,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines.  The  Bibbesford  Cherry  orchard  is  not  up  to  its 
usual  average  this  year.  Plums  and  Damsons  will  be  very  scarce 
everywhere  in  this  neighbourhood." 

The  Bhododendrons  at  Dnneevan  were  referred  to  last 

week,  but  there  are  other  features  in  Mb.  McIntosh's  Gabdsn 
worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  The  glass  ranges  erected  five  years 
ago  are  now  completely  ftiznished,  and  the  well-covered  roof  of 


the  chief  range  shows  how  much  can  be  done  in  a  short  time 
by  good  cultivation.  All  the  leading  varieties  of  Grapes  are 
grown,  and  the  crop  is  as  full  and  regular  as  could  be  wished. 
All  the  bunches  are  tapering,  no  angular  shoulders  being  per- 
mitted. There  is  no  loss  of  Grapes  by  their  removal,  aa  a 
greater  number  of  bunches  are  retained,  and  there  is  a  gain  by 
their  symmetrical  appearance.  There  are  few  gardens  in  which 
Mrs.  Pearson  Grape  is  grown  better  than  in  this,  and  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  Golden  Queen,  which  it  surpasses  in  size  of  bunch, 
quality,  and  good-keeping  properties.  Foster*s  Seedling  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater  are  also  excellent;  so  indeed  are  all  the 
Grapes,  black  and  white,  except  Waltham  Seedling,  which  fails 
to  set  its  fruit  regularly.  '  Peaches  in  the  adjoining  division 
have  made  similarly  good  progress.  They  have  evidentiy  been 
grown  on  the  extension  system,  and  it  has  answered  welL 

Those  who  have  seen  the   Liliums  at   Dunbeyan 

when  in  full  beauty  amongst  the  Bhododendrons  will  not  soon 
forget  them.  They  are  promising  well  this  year,  and  eventually 
will  produce  a  grand  display.  L.  giganteum  is  also  producing 
its  spikes,  but  they  are  not  so  massive  as  we  have  seen  them  in 
former  years.  Under  glass  L.  szovitzianum  is  bearing  nine 
flowers  on  a  stem,  and  is  very  beautifuL  L.  Hansoni  will  shortly 
be  in  full  beauty,  and  will  be,  as  it  always  is,  much  admired 
by  its  numerous  small  flowers  with  massive  segments  and  bright 
colours.  The  Oregon  Lily,  L.  columbianum,  was  also  flowering. 
It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  small  variety  of  L.  Humboldti, 
and  is  brighter  and  more  clearly  spotted  than  L.  parviflorum ; 
and  L.  cordif  oUum  is  also  producing  spikes.  Liliums  will  continue 
flowering  throughout  the  season  in  this  collection,  and  some  new 
varieties  are  expected. 

In  another  range  of  glass  there  is  what  may  be  described 

a  MUSEUM  OF  Melons,  almost  all  the  new  and  many  of  the 
older  varieties  being  represented.  It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  their  merits,  but  the  trial  will  be  interesting  and  also 
instructive  if  a  record  is  kept  of  the  experience  that  will  be 
gained.  The  variety  Masterpiece  at  the  present  time  is  one  of 
the  most  promising,  and  is  evidentiy  a  good  and  free  bearer: 

— —  Mb.  Taylob's  (Mr.  Mcintosh's  gardener)  method  of 
making  SULPHUB  wateb  fob  destboyinq  mildew  on  Tines 
and  other  plants  may  be  usefully  described  in  his  own  words : — 
"I  put  as  much  sulphur  as  will  lie  upon  a  shilling  into  the 
middle  of  my  left  hand,  add  a  few  drops  of  rain  water,  and  mix 
very  smooth  with  the  flnger  of  the. right  hand,  then  wash  my 
hands  in  four  gallons  of  tepid  rain  water.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is 
off  the  house,  the  Vines,  &c.,  are  syringed  with  this.  I  have 
tried  a  teaspoonf ul  to  four  gallons  of  rain  water  after  the  Grapes 
were  stoned,  but  found  it  too  strong  to  continue  daily."  Mildew 
is  rather  prevalent  in  the  house  in  question,  and  the  above  is 
found  the  safest  and  best  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

"A.  H."  writes  on  an  effeciive  if  simple  floweb 

BED  : — "  It  is  not  always  in  flne  gardens  that  one  can  best  pick 
up  useful  hints.  Not  long  since  I  saw  the  sweetest  and  perhaps 
simplest  spring  bed  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  was  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  Daotylis  glomerata  and  London  Pride,  and 
adorned  the  green  slope  at  a  railway  station.  The  white  Dactylia 
with  the  innumerable  spikes  of  the  airy  light  Saxifrage  with  its 
setting  of  emerald  turf,  made  the  beet  harmony  in  colour  I  have 
seen  for  some  time,  the  gieen  of  the  grass  complementing  the 
pink  of  the  Saxifrage,  and  the  white  of  the  Dactylis  harmonising 
with  both." 

— ->  We  have  recei7ed  the  following  note  relative  to  the 
BLossoMiNa  of  tbbes  in  Scotland  :— <<  In  spite  of  the  dull 
season  of  1882  seldom  have  trees  of  aU  kinds,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Horse  Chestnut,  bloomed  so  profusely.    All  over 
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6oot]«Dd  fruit  trees,  eapeeialljr  Apples,  were  wreathed  in  bloom. 
At  present  Rhododendrons  are  one  bUze  of  colour ;  Hawthorns, 
lAbnmnms,  Lilacs^  and  neglected  hedges  are  coyered  with  flowers. 
Most  crops  are  fttirly  well  forward,  but  rain  is  much  wanted. 
I^krmen  on  heavy  clay  lands  haye  some  difficulty  in  getting  soil 
pnlverised  enough  for  sowing  Turnips,  and  on  dry  soil  the  Turnip 
fly  has  appeared.  On  grayelly  or  badly  farmed  land  the  hay  crop 
will  be  poor,  on  heavy  or  well-manured  land  fairly  good.  It  is 
almost  too  late  now  for  rain  to  help  it  Potatoes  are  looking 
exceedingly  well." 

— —  "  L.  B,  0."  wants  to  know  a  ljttIiB  mobb  about  nitbo* 
on  than  appeared  on  page  492  last  week  :^It  often  happena 
that  crops  do  fUrly  well  np  till  flowering  or  froiting  time,  and 
then  growth  fails.  When  this  happens  it  is  said  that  the  cause  ia 
the  demand  made  on  the  plants.  This  truth  half  covers  a  fallacy. 
It  is  partly  because  the  plants  cannot  readily  find  nitrogen  enough 
jnst  when  the  demand  for  it  is  greatest.  While  at  certain  seasons 
a  plentiful  supply  of  this  would  only  cause  rank  unfruitful 
growths  and  had  much  better  not  be  given,  its  application  at 
others  would  do  much  to  help  overworked  and  under-fed  trees. 
Strawberries,  Apples,  and  some  other  ffnits  are  heavily  laden  this 
year.  For  want  of  a  little  timely  aid  not  only  may  smaller  crops 
and  less  fine  samples  than  is  desirable  be  produced,  but  plants 
and  trees  be  exhausted  and  rendered  unable  to  repeat  this  year's 
gifts.  If  ^all  heavily  laden  fruit  trees  were  timely  treated  to 
nitrogen;  along  with  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  in  any  of  the 
forms  suggested  on  the  page  quoted,  it  would  produce  good  re- 
nilto,  especially  when  it  is  certain  that  phosphates,  potash,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime  are  also  present  in  plenty.  The  hot  sun,  otherwise 
mischievous,  wiU  convert  these  into  plant  food  with  a  rapidity 
unapprooched  in  dull  wet  seasons,  and  will  not  only  enable  the 
plants  to  perfect  the  heaviest  crops  in  the  best  manner,  but  will 
store  the  trees  with  supplies  lor  future  years. 

- —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia  held  recently  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  read  a  paper  on 

THB  BbLATIONS  OF  HeAT  TO  THE   BBZEB  OF  FLOWBBB.     He 

referred  to  ^the  fact,  that  in  monoesions  plants  female  flowers 
wttdd  remain  at  rest  under  a  temperature  which  was  sufficient  to 
excite  the  male  flowers  to  active  development  Hence  a  few 
comparatively  warm  days  in  winter  or  early  spring  would  bring 
the  male  flowers  to  maturity,  while  the  female  flowen  remained 
to  advance  only  under  a  higher  and  more  constant  temperature. 
In  this  manner  the  explanation  was  offered  why  such  trees  were 
often  barren.  The  male  flowers  disappeared  before  the  females 
opened,  and  hence  the  latter  were  unfertilised.  Ha  refaired 
especially  to  some  branches  of  Goiylus  Avellana,  the  English 
Hasel  Nut,  which  he  exhibited  before  the  Section  last  spring,  in 
which  the  male  flowers  (catkins)  were  past  maturity,  the  antheza 
having  opened  and  discharged  their  pollen,  and  the  catkins 
crumbling  under  a  light  touch,  but  there  were  no  appearances  of 
action  in  the  female  flower-buds.  There  were  no  nuts  on  this 
tree  last  season.  The  present  season  was  one  of  unusually  low 
temperature.  There  had  not  been  spasmodic  warmth  enough  to 
faring  forward  the  particularly  excitable  Maple  tree  blosMms 
The  Hacel  Nut  had  not,  therefore,  had  its  male  blossoms  brought 
prematurely  forward.  He  exhibited  specimens  from  the  same 
tree  as  last  season,  showing  the  catkins  in  a  young  condition  of 
development,  only  half  the  flowers  showing  their  anthers,  while 
the  female  flower  buds  had  their  pretty  purple  stigmas  protruding 
from  nearly  all  of  them. 

A  ooBBEapoHDKNT,  "A.  W.,"  sends  us  the  following  note 

on  Peaches  ahd  Obapbs  at  Bubohlet  :— <*The  crop  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  is  something  marvellous.  At  any 
favourable  [season  it  would  have  been  fine ;  but  considering  the 
diaracter  of  this  spring  it  is  almost  incredible  to  think  that  these 


trees,  so  free  from  m^dew,  aphis,  curl,  or  blister,  have  passed 
through  that  ordeal.  I  thought  such  trees  and  such  strings  of 
fruit  were  a  dream  of  the  past,  in  the  midlands  at  all  events ; 
but  here  evidently  with  proper  care  and  attention  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  get  good  outdoor  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  No 
more  excuses  will  hold  good  after  this.  The  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness of  everything  under  Mr.  Gilbert*s  care  is  quite  a  treat  to  see. 
He  slyly  endeavoured  to  make  me  believe  he  was  eaten  np  with 
spider  and  mildew,  but  a  glance  convinced  me  of  the  nature  of 
his  observations.  Good  culture  of  everything  under  his  care  ia 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  place.  His  favourite  Straw* 
beny  is  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  good  it  is.  The  Qros  Maroe 
Onpe  is  tiie  most  noteworthy  Grape  he  has  splendid  3-1k 
bunches  when  ripe,  and  a  heavy  crop.'* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  Gbajtd  Natiobal 

Dahlia  Show  it  was  determined  to  accept  the  liberal  offer  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  in  reference  to 
the  Show  of  1883 ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Autumnal  Fmit 
Show  of  the  present  year  (August  31st  and  following  day),  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  Dahlias  at  the  Palace  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  1882.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  olSers  to  provide,  as 
before,  a  sum  of  £60  towards  the  prize  fund  if  the  jK^eis  and 
admirers  of  the  Dahlia  will  subscribe  a  like  1mm  fo^^th^  same 
object ;  and  as  there  are  certain  additional  and  anavoidkble  ex-^ 
penses  it  is  imperative  that  the  subscription  list'shodld exceed 
this  amount  In  the  Tnasurer*s  report  it  is  staled  that  "Consider- 
ing the  number  of  years  during  which  metropelitaA  Dafclia  shows 
had  been  in  abeyance,  the  effort  of  1883  may  be  regarded  asfiuriy 
successful,  though  the  subscriptions,  aided  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
contribution  of  £60,  did  not  quite  cover  the  amount  of  prise 
money  awarded.  The  object  of  the  promoters  was  to  secure  a 
grand  show,  and,  with  this  object,  prises  amounting  to  £1^  10s. 
were  offered,  of  which  sum  £117  was  awarded.  The  total  amount 
of  the  fund  raised  waa  £123  12s.  M^namely,  by  sobscriptiona 
£73  12i.  iU.,  and  by  contribution  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany, £60.  After  paying  the  various  expenses  incidental  to  the 
Show,  amounting  to  £13  18#.  6^  there  was  found  to  be  a  deficit 
of  £7  It.,  which  was  divided  proportionally  between  the  two 
largest  priietakers,  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Keynesb  and  deducted 
from  the  amounts  paid  to  them  respectively,  Mr.  Turner  losing 
£4  8#.  %d,  and  Messrs.  Keynes  £2  12«.  id.  Should  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  carry  on  the  Show  another  year — and  in  fact  most  of 
the  growers  have  expressed  a  hope  that  it  should  be  continued 
annually — ^it  is  but  seemly  that  in  future  the  funds  provided 
should  be  ample  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  relieve  the  executive 
officen  from  the  unpleasant  tadc  of  offering  to  the  winnen 
apologies  instead  of  prises.  The  growers  of  Dahlias,  both  amatenr 
and  professional,  as  well  Is  the  admirers  of  the  flower  who  aie 
not  cultivators,  are  therefore  urged  to  contribute  more  general^ 
and  more  liberally  to  the  prize  fund  in  order  that  the  Show  may 
be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  It  is  further  to  be 
hoped  that  amateurs  will  more  generally  take  part  in  the  compe* 
tition  under  the  several  classes  provided  for  them.*' 


HERBACEOUS  BORDERS  IN  JUNE. 

Just  now  herbaceous  borders  are  looking  lovely.  What  a 
wealth  of  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  a  well-arranged  collection  of 
these  simple  flowers !  but,  unfortunately,  well- arranged  ooUectiona 
are  exceptionaL  Herbaceous  bordere  as  a  rule  are  too  mudi 
neglected ;  yet,  in  my  estimation,  they  ought  to  stand  ia  the  very 
front  rank  of  garden  adornments.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  fiu* 
distant  when  a  larger  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to  carpet  and 
other  bedding  will  be  given  to  this  forgotten  part  of  many 
gardens ;  and  if  so  I  venture  to  say  the  result  will  be  satisfisctory 
to  all  concerned. 

The  cold  backward  weather  we  have  experienced  throughont  the 
month  of  May  has  greatly  added  to  the  floral  wealth  of  June. 
Border  Auriculus  have  just  ceased  Monming,  Polymnthua  are  still  in 
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fioinr.  How  ezqpilritdy  1>eftiitilbl  them  daxk  lelfs  look,  witli  their 
brigfat  golden  oentree  apeikUng  in  the  sunshine.  Many  laoed 
flowers  glow  side  br  side  with  them,  Irat  are  not  neetiy  so  effective. 
Raaimonlns  acris  fl.opL  and  B.  acomtifoliiis  are  naking  a  grand 
display  just  now,  while  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  the  Poeonias  are 
▼eiy  oonspienoQS  and  aie  fine  fot  distant  effect.  Olnmps  of 
▲nbrietta  grandiflom  are  completely  ooTeied  with  flowers  hi  many 
shades  of  bhw  and  purple.  Antherioum  Liliastrau  is  a  lonely 
plant,  its  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers  being  very  chaale.  The  bright 
floldan  flowen  of  Trolfins  enropMos  are  most  dfeetive,  but  toey 
do  not  last  long.  Yeronioa  gentianoides,  with  its  delioately  shaded 
flowers^  is  a  mass  of  loyeUneti.  Lnpinna  pdjrphyllus^  with  itsIoDg 
symmefxioal  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  is  •  grand  in  the  back  tow  just 
now,  while  many  o£»theJ  Delphiniums  will  soon  contribute  their 
noble  spikes. «  Saxifi«ga  granulata  fl.-pl.  and  S.  W^Ulacei  are  in 
ftill  bkwm;  and  the  simple  but  lovely  Anemone  sylvatica,  with  its 
pore  white  flowers,  oontrast  strikingly  with  that  most  gorgeous  of 
all  the  Anemones,  A.  stsllata  lulgens.  The  intensely  bi^^ht  scarlet 
odour  of  this  flower  renders  it  quite  conspicuous  among  the 
other  occupants  of  the  border.  Campanula  glomerata  is  most  effective 
now,  while  0.  turbinata,  C.  HendeiBonii,  C.  persicilii^  and  C. 
penicifQl]&  fl.-pL  axe  following  fast  The  whole  of  this  family  are 
grand  border  plants,  the  pure  white  flowers  of  some  of  the  varieties 
being  very  nseftd  tat  table  decoration.  Saxifrage  pyramidalis  is  a 
gem  of  title  flnt.  water,  with,  its  long  branching  spikes  of  lovely 
nwtted  flowers,  the  spikelets  being  most  servioeabie  for  cutting. 
LaiKe  clumps  of  Narcissus  posticus  fl.-pL  and  beds  of  Lily  of  the 
Valiay  fill  the  air  with  a  inost  agreeable  and  refrediing  perfume. 
A^  the  above  I  have  noted  specially;  but  what  with  Forget*me-not8, 
Violas,  Daisies,  large-flowenDs  P}rrethrums,  Oheiranthus  alpinns, 
perennial  Candytuft,  the  display  is  most  delightful,  while  the 
mliage^  dothed  in  all  the  verdant  greenery  of  spring,  gives  to  the 
wliole  that  natural  fresh,  appearanoe  which  is  so  sadly  wanting  in 
our  bedding  systems  of  decoration. 

I  would  advise  all  those  who  are  commeDcing  to  form  a  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants  to  raise  as  many  as  possible  frx>m  seed. 
Seed  of  almost  all  kinds  of  hardy  perennials  can  be  had  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  and  with  good  attendanceand  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  proverb,  **  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  weU,"  in 
less  than  two  years  each  packet  will  have  produced  a  htmdred 
plants.  I  generally  sow  all  hardy  perennials  as  early  in  spring  as 
possible  in  well-drained  boxes  of  equal  parts  of  loam  end  leaf  soil, 
with  enough  sand  to  make  the  whole  porous.  The  soil  is  well 
watered  through  a  fine  rose,  and  a  coverin|^of  moes  laid  over  the 
top  of  the  box ;  they  are  then  placed  on  a  ishelf  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  stand  generally^  wiliiout  further  attention  until  the  seed 
germinates,  then  tne  moes  is  removed,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
ready  they  are  pricked  off  into  boxes  also.  Those  having  cold 
frames  to  spare  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  fill  the  space 
required  with  the  compost  recommended  for  the  seed  boxes  and 
pnck  the  seiBdlings  out  there,  give  a  gentle  watering,  keep  the 
name  dose  and  shaded  for  a  £bw  days,  gradually  inuring  the  plants 
to  the  light  and  air,  untQ  the  sashes  can  be  reiiiov^  altogether 
during  th»  davtime.  About  a  fortnight  before  planting  out  the 
seedlings  should  be  exposed  day  and  night ;  sturdier  planto  are  had 
in  this  way  than  by  the  coddling  which  generally  fisills  to  the  lot  of 
those  that  are  bron^t  forwara  in  boxes.  In  the  month  of  May 
they  are  planted  out  in  imrsery  rows  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground, 
where  they  spend  their  first  winter,  transferring  them  iu  spring  to 
the  borders.  For  the  benefit  of  those  that  require  a  diflOannt  soil 
from  the  ordinsry  border  soil  a  pit  is  made,  and  toe  compost  suitable 
fat  the  intended  occupant  is  filled  in. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  packet  of  Auricula  seed  firom 
^  Bingle-handed"  has  germinated  very  well  indeed.  I  shall  have 
upwards  of  two  hundred  plants  from  it,  and  shall  look  forward  to 
the  flowering  stage  with  some  degree  of  interest— Wm.  Mabshall, 
N.B. 


APBICOT  BRANCHES  DYING. 

(^Contimued  from  page  413.)  ^ 

Stocks  for  Apricots  are  of  several  kinds,  but  taken  altogether 
thefe  oan  be  no  question  that  the  Mussel  is  the  most  suitable. 
Bat  the  whole  question  of  stocks  is  uncertain,  nothmg  more  need- 
ing to  be  advanced  in  proof  than  that  so  many  have  been  recom- 
mended. The  Bieda  and  Brussels  varieties  of  Apricot  from  their 
hardiness  have  of  late  years  been  used  as  stocks  for  tiie  choicer 
description  of  Apriooti,  and  the  result  so  far  as  the  immunity  from 
gum  IS  concerned  is  very  favouraUe ;  indeed,'  seedling  Apricot 
trees  do  not  exhibit  the  tendency  to  gum  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  as  those  budded  on  Plum  stocks,  and  this  description 
of  stock  is,  I  think,  likdy  to  supersede  others,  for  of  all  stocks 
thoatf  raised  from  fndcen  oz  layers  are  most  likdy  to  induce  gum 


of  canker.  It  may  be  said  the  Apricot  is  too  tender  as  a  stook. 
To  this  I  demur,  for  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  same 
as  the  earth  at  a  foot  depth,  and  if  the  branches  of  the  Apricot 
can  live  and  thrive  in  the  atmosphero,  why  not  the  roots  m  the 
soil  at  its  foot  ?  What  little  experience  I  have  had  with  Apricot 
trees  budded  oti  seedling  Apricot  (Breda)  stocks  ia  highly 
encouraging.  Iliere  is  no  gum,  whidi  I  believe  is  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  resorted  to  the  practice  as  a  means  of  inducing 
the  early  fruiting  of  seedlines,  whilst  seedlings  sddom  gum  when 
on  their  own  roots  6t  0n  etodbs  imileO!  front  stones. 

Allow  me  bef(»B  proceeding  further  to  thank  "  W.  E.  W."  for 
his  friendly  criticism  and  recording  his  experience  with  the  Moor- 
park  Apricot  under  glass,  which  is  extremely  valuable,  as  showing 
the  tenderness  of  that  variety,  as  well  as  that  this  choicest  of 
Apricots  can  be  successfully  cultivated  under  glass.  The  secret 
seems  to  rest  on  "free  ventllatiou,"  as  the  Apricot  "will  not 
endure  a  close  atmosphere."  "W.  K.  W.'s"  experience  places 
beyond  question  that  gumming  in  the  Moorpark  Apricot  is  "  the 
result  of  cold,**  which  is  also  the  dictum  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Fruit  Manual."  See  page  177  of  that  work.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  tenderness  in  question  is  due  to  the  over- 
vigour  of  the  trees,  induced  by  the  stock,  or  to  the  variety,  for 
•*  W.  K.  W.*s  "  trees  on  the  open  wall  made  growth  which  could 
not  have  heat  enough  to  ripen  it  thoroughly,  and  in  consequence 
suffered  from  cold — tissues  ruptured,  and  gumming  ensued.  How 
would  it  have  been  had  the  trees  been  root-pruned  or  the  food 
supplies  restricted?  Would  not  the  wood  have  been  shorter- 
jointed,  firmer  in  its  growth,  and  more  perfectly  ripened?  I 
think  the  trees  would  not  have  gummed  any  more  than  the  very 
vigorous  specimen,  under  glass,  which  had  a  more  favourable 
climate  for  ripening  its  growths,  as  the  more  vigorous  the  trees 
the  more  heat  and  time  they  require  to  ripen  their  fruit  and 
wood.— 0.  Abbey. 

(To  bt  eontiBiMdJ 


GALLS  AND  GALL-MAEEBS. 

Mb.  p.  Imohbald,  F.L.S.,  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
BiUmiiologigt  the  result  of  his  observations  upon  the  small  four- 
winged  and  two-winged  flies  that  are  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  various  galls  occurring  upon  wild  and  cultivated  plants. 
From  his  article  we  select  a  few  facts  that  are  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  gardeners. 

Salix  GapnBa.^Upon  this  shrub  were  noticeable  two  kinds  of 
rosettes.  The  upright  ones  yielded  in  April  the  little  fly  Oecido- 
myia  rosaria.  From  the  deflected  rosettes,  which  sometimes  have 
the  appearance  of  a  loop,  emerged  another  Ceddomyia,  the  name 
of  which  is  at  present  uncertain. 

Common  Birch.*— A  small  gall-gnat  issued  from  the  catkins 
about  the  end  of  March,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  moraing,  pupation 
having  lasted  tiirough  tiie  winter. 

The  Dog  Bose  (Bosa  canina). — From  the  peculiar  mossy  tufts 
that  sometimes  adorn  the  twigs  and  stems  of  this  species  the  Bede- 
guer  Oynips  (Khodites  Bosss)  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
it  is  very  liable  to  be  ichneumoned,  but  few  seemed  to  be  attacked 
this  season. 

The  Common  Pea. — In  the  tendrilled  leaves  are  driven  the  mines 
of  the  fly  called  by  Curtis  Pbytomiaa  nigricomis,  the  pupa  case 
being  at  the  end  of  the  mine ;  the  species  is  on  the  wing  in  June. 

The  Onion. — About  Harrogate  the  particular  "  fly  '*  that  affected 
this  plant  in  1882  turned  out  to  be  Chortophila  platura,  coming 
forth  on  the  wing  during  July.  The  grub  reduces  the  plants  to  a 
fostid  mass,  and  then  l^omes  a  pupA  in  the  earth  close  to  the 
bulb.  Another  observer  reports  that  he  has  bred  from  the  Onion 
two  more  species  of  Chortophila,  and  it  is  now  amply  proved  that 
there  are  sev^nl  species  of  Onion  fly. 

The  Carrot — Early  in  August  the  grubs  of  the  Carrot  fly  (Psila 
Bosse)  were  verv  apparent  in  places  where  the  insect  had  been 
left  undisturbed.  The  numerous  tunnels  on  slight  examination 
revealed  the  presence  of  the  grub  at  their  openings,  preparing  to 
quit  and  become  pupae.  It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
depending  upon  the  season,  whether  these  yield  flies  in  September 
or  remain  dormant  until  the  succeeding  spring.  But  Mr.  Inch- 
bald  thinks  it  is  highly  probable  that  each  year  witnesses  several 
generations  of  the  Carrot  fly.^J.  B.  6.  C. 


Stbawbkbbibs. — ^These  should  receive  a  final  heavy  watering 
forthwith,  and  then  be  thoroughly  mulched  with  grass,  rushes, 
or  other  suitable  material,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  soil  and  the 
roots  oool  and  moist.  This  mulching  is  very  important,  and  ought 
always  to  be  done,  even  if  Strawl^rry  tiles  or  wires  are  used  to 
elevate  the  fruit.  Plant  Strawbemes  that  have  been  forced  as  soon 
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M  potfiUe  after  thqr  an  tmned  out  of  the  houeii  in  oidef  to 
haTe  them  eetabliBbed  m  anicklT  m  poedble  in  the  soil,  and  to 
avoid  waete  of  time  and  labonr  in  wMeting,  which  most  be  daily 
and  oopione  if  th^  an  let  etand  aboat  in  poti.  Planted  early, 
thqr  lometimes  afford  a  little  autumn  fmit,  bat  that  it  a  trifling 
gain  in  oomparison  with  the  etrong  growth  and  hea^  crop  of 
raiit  which  rewardi  nidh  timel j  coltore  in  the  following  Tear.— L. 


A  VILLA  GARDEN, 

AND   WHAT   CAST   BE   DOKS    IK    IT. 

OFTSir  a  cnrioos  Tiew  of  the  tattes  and  cirenmatanoei  of  the 
dwellen  in  many  a  robnrban  tUU  is  had  when  paaeing  along  one 
of  the  linei  of  railway  which  pan  throngfa  the  onUymg  parte  of 
onr  great  metropolin,  and  I  hare  often  been  interested  in  seeing 
the  way  in  wbicn  they  are  oocnpied.  Here  we  find  one  who  is 
decided  on  utilising,  as  he  calls  it,  his  bit  of  ground ;  Qabbages, 
Peas,  and  the  inevitable  Scarlet  Banner  tell  In  which  way  hia 
taste  ruDs.  We  next  find  pets  cherished  ;  and  .so  rabbit  hntch^ 
pigeon  boxes,  and  other  oontiirances  fill  up  the  allotted  space. 
One  dweller  feels  that  in  our  tropical  climate  shade  is  desirable, 
and  so  he  has  planted  some  trees,  which  he  soon  finds  fill  up  his 
plot  and  leaye  him  no  ro6m  fof  anything  else ;  while  another, 
if  he  do  not  want  to  sit  under  his  own  Fig  tree,  pines  for 
his  own  Apple  tree,  the  productions  of  which  tree  he  finds,  how- 
eyer,  are  considered  fair  game  by  some  of  the  naughty  boys  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Then,  again,  the  gardening  tastes  of  the 
occupants  yary.  One  is  evidently  impr^sed  wi£  the  idea  that 
he  must  bed  out,  and  hence  his  small  garden  is  one  blaze  of 
colour ;  another  is  fond  of  a  mixed  border ;  another  is  a  grower 
of  some  special  fayourite  fiower,  the  cultiTation  of  which  does 
not  add  to  the  pictnrefqueness  of  his  garden,  and  all  of  these 
are  more  or  less  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  their  fayourite 
object ;  but  I  hardly  think  in  the  whole  enrironments  of  our  great 
metropolis  there  is  a  more  successful  case  of  what  can  be  done 
in  a  small  space  than  in  the  garden  of  my  worthy  oo- Secretary 
of  the  National  Bose  Society,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  at  Lucknow  House, 
Addisoombe  ;  and  when  we  hear  people  comnlain  of  situation  or 
soil  or  narrow  limits,  we  can  safely  point  to  tnis  gazdeo,  and  tell 
them  what  it  is  and  what  success  it  has  attained  to. 

Now  the  garden  here  is  just  one»third  of  an  acrs,  and  is  not 
ten  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  It  dose  not  labour  nnder  the 
disadTantage  of  haying  manufactories  pouring  out  their  yolumes 
of  horrible  smoke,  nor  such  abominatioiui  as  Sie  chemical  works 
at  the  east  end  of  London ;  bat  with  this  exception  it  has  no 
advantage  that  might  tempt  anyone  to  try  his  hand  at  growing 
Boses  or  anything  else,  yet  success  of  a  yery  marked  degree  has 
been  the  lot  of  this  garden.  I  have  lately  recorded  my  experiences 
of  the  Boee  gardens  I  haye  yislted  this  season,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Bose  for  this  year ;  but  1  can  with  all  confidence  aay  that  in 
none  of  those,  celebrated  as  most  of  them  are,  have  I  seen  better 
examples  of  Boee-growing  than  in  this  small  garden.  Indeed, 
but  that  it  was  fully  ten  days  since  I  had  seen  the  others,  I  should 
have  said  Mr.  Mawley's  Boses  were  the  stronger ;  bat,  knowing 
what  ten  days  have  done  elsewhere,  I  prefer  the  more  moderate 
statement  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  qmtd  impossible  to  imagine 
finer  or  more  healthy  plants  than  these.  Standards  and  dwarfs 
were  alike  good,  and  as  Mr.  Mawley  is  not  an  advocate  for  hard 
pruning  the  state  of  the  Boses  in  this  garden  is  a  point  in  favour 
of  those  who  aro  opposed  to  it  There  was  one  plant  of  Louis 
Van  Houtte  (not  oy  any  means,  as  we  all  know,  a  vigorous 
grower),  but  not  even  a  John  Hopper  or  Bttenne  Levet  could  be 
more  vigorous,  while  promisiag  bads  gave  a  good  indintion  of 
coming  blooms. .  By*tne-by,  my  friend  Mr.  Biron,  in  going  over 
his  own  Boses  the  other  day  (tbs  very  opposite  kind  of  garden  to 
this),  says— and  I  should  like  it  to  be  confirmed  or  otherwise— 
that  when  in  an  early  stage  of  the  bud  colour  shows  on  one  side 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  yon  will  not  have  a  large-sised  flower. 
The  Teas,  also,  looked  very  well,  and  are  carefully  looked  after. 
Along  the  wall  there  is  a  framework  placed,  and  on  this  some 
of  C611inge*s  shading  is  fixed,  drawn  up  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  let  down  during  severe  winds  and  frosts.  It  is  not  enough 
to  draw  the  plants,  but  sifts  the  wind,  as  it  were,  and  softens  its 
influence  on  the  plants.  I  have  in  a  previous  paper  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  the  Manetti  is  an  unsuitable  stock  for  A.  E.  Williams, 
but  the  experience  of  this  garden  does  not  confirm  this  view.  A 
row  of  it  budded  on  the  Manetti  by  Mr.  Mawley  himself  was  as 
vigorous  and  healthy  as  one  would  desire  to  see  plants— in  fact, 
for  their  age  they  were  as  good  plants  as  any  I  have  seen  any- 
where. Mr.  Mawley  has  a  small,  a  very  small,  house  in  which 
he  grows  a  few  Teas ;  but  small  as  it  is,  1  believe  it  has  now  and 
then  stood  him  in  good  stead :  for,  as  we  all  know,  he  is  not 


oontented  with  being  a  Boee-gfowsr,  bat  is  an  exhibitor  al_. 
nay,  a  most  snoceasnil  one,  and  I  very  mnch  question  wbetber 
there  is  a  garden  of  its  size  that  has  taken  so  many  prises;  indeed, 
I  think  it  ma/  fairly  ehaUenga  a  oomparison  with  that  ni  Mr. 
Qeo.  Monnt  of  Harbledown. 

But  besides  Boses  Mr.  Mawlnr  grows  a  very  nice  edUection  of 
Pansies  in  beds.  These  were  looking  in  robust  health  when  I 
saw  them,  and  some  very  fine  Uooms  bom  witness  to  the  saperior 
character  of  the  varieties.  Moraom,  there  were  sane  Chiynntfae- 
mum  plants  coming  in  for  exhibitiQa,  although,  aa  may  be  readily 
Bopposed,  the  Boee  is  the  flower  of  the  garden. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  Boee  grower  that  Mr.  Mawley  is  known, 
or  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Bose  Society.  His  little  garden 
is  one  of  the  meet  complete  stations  of  the  Meteosologioal  Society 
—in  f ac^  I  should  say,  house  and  garden,  for  a  remarkable  con- 
trivance on  the  top  o<  the  house  attracts  one*s  attention,  and  I 
irreverently  aaked  when  I  saw  the  balls  swinging  aboat  whether 
he  went  in  for  anything  in  the  pawnbroking  line !  This  isaa 
anemometer.  Thm  when  yon  get  into  the  house  there  is  a 
perfect  army  of  harometers  and  thetmometen,  while  the  gardfa 
sogg««ts  a  series  of  man-traps  or,  to  the  uninitiated,  pigeon  baxes 
or,  in  faoti  anything ;  but  really  the  moat  perfect  set  of  meteoro- 
logical instruments  possible.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  ae 
certainly  the  moet  novel,  is  OaseUa's  self -registering  rain  gnage. 
This,  by  a  most  beautiful  contrivance  of  doekwoik  machinery, 
connected  with  the  rain«receiver,  registers  on  a  metallic  paper 
barrel  the  rain  as  it  falls ;  so  that  not  only,  as  in  the  roder  goages 
which  poorer  mortals  are  oontented  with,  is  the  daily  amoont  of 
the  rainfall  registered,  but  the  hours  in  which  it  fell.  It  woold, 
by-the-by,  have  had  abu^  time  of  it  bad  it  been  here  on  Thursday 
lifrt,  when  in  the  space  of  an  hoar  and  a  half  the  lain  gnage 
marked  2-66  inches— between  the  ninth  and  tenth  part  of  oar 
whole  avenge  rainfall  for  the  year.  Then  there  are  earth  ther- 
mometers, and  all  other  kinds  of  meters,  and  that  all  this  is 
brought  to  bear  on  Bose  cnlture  no  one  who  has  read  Mr. 
Mawley's  moet  interesting  oontribations  to  the  "  Boss  nana*  Year 
Book  *'  year  by  year  can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  for  while  there 
recording  the  experiences  of  the  past  he  dnws  his  lessons  for  the 
future.  All  who  know  him  will  readily  believe  that  the  garden 
is  the  very  picture  of  neatness ;  not  a  weed  to  be  seen,  or  any- 
thing ont  of  place.  In  fine,  I  must  end  as  I  began.  Let  aay 
growler  over  the  want  of  room  or  difficulties  of  Boee-growing 
visit  this  guden,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  go  away  feeling 
that  he  lu»  no  canse  for  complaint^  and  will  be  encouaged  to 
attempt  what  he  may  have  considered  a  great  difficolty.  Let  me 
add  that  Mr.  Mawley's  Boses  only  confirm  the  more  what  I  have 
already  stated— that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  exceptionally  good 
Bose  year. — D.,  Deal, 


THE  EASTEB  LILT  OF  BEBMUDA. 

Will  yon  allow  me  space  for  a  small  addition  to  yoor  note 
(page  498)  on  the  Easter  Lily  of  Bermuda  exhibited  by  me  at 
South  Kensington  on  the  12th  f  As  shown  it  hardly  did  itself 
justice.  When  cutting  the  stem  I  had  to  leave  about  7  inches  tar 
the  sake  of  the  bulb,  and  8  or  9  inches  more  were  hidden  in  the 
bottle  of  water  in  which  it  was  placed,  so  much  of  its  height  was 
thus  lost  When  growing  it  was  just  6  feet  hiffh,  the  stem  and 
leaves  15  inches  across.  It  bore  six  flowen.  I  heard  of  the  Lily 
first  at  Bristol  from  a  gentieman  who  had  seen  it  growing  in 
Bermuda.  Messrs.  Wrench  of  London  Bridge  gave  me  two  bulbe 
to  prove.  These  were  potted,  one  placed  in  a  cool  Orchid  boose, 
the  other  in  an  nnhnted  orchard  house.  The  fint  was  the  one 
exhibited ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  second,  whid&  is  now 
in  bud,  it  seems  that  the  Lily  will  require  some  heat  to  devctlope 
the  full  growth.  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be  only  a  fine 
form  of  L.  longiflornm  increased  in  sise,  nrst  in  bulb  and  then  in 
growth,  by  heat.— Geobob  F.  Wilbok,  Beathertide,  Weyhridge, 


EASILY  GROWN  PLANTS. 

POTHOS  AITBEA. 

Wx  have  often  had  inquiries  for  plants  that  will  iloarish  withont 
that  constant  attention  and  skilled  cultural  care  that  are  reqaisite 
for  growing  many  plants  satisfactorily.  Of  the  free-and-easy- 
growing  plants  that  luxuriate  in  the  stoves  and  greenhooses  of 
amateun,  and  rendering  them  agreeable,  aro  such  as  the  Trades- 
cantias — discolor,  multicolor,  and  vaiiegata— which  ramUe  over 
rockwork,  and  droop  in  long  sprays  from  pots,  baskets,  or  rostio 
IMN^ts  on  walls.  Of  the  same  natore  is  the  Mother  of  Thonsanda 
(Sazifraga  sarmentosa).  The  pretty  Panioum  variegatum  is  eind- 
Imrly  free,  and  the  Isolepis  gnMsilis.  Give  them  plenty  of  water 
and  more  or  less  of  shade  and  they  grow  with  a  wild  graoefolnMn 


Oat  manj*  admlK.    Common  ■nah  plants  u  thete  mb;  In,  bnt  tmi  partly  ondar  and  below  tlie  tUga,  tba  gtvvtht  of  the  ^anta 

tli^  are  not  too  oommon  to  be  gxawn  in  tha  BoTal  EorticiiltiDal  falliuz  to  the  floor.    At  Drnmlaiirig  Uw  inrnnflinglT  diaria  and 

Bmdal7'8  gaidana  at  Cbiawiek,  and  tew  prettier  edbeta  are  M«n  beaatifnll;  Teined  Fittonia  arajwitieura  i*  plutad  In  tha  graiTel 

anrwliaM  than  In  a  small  atora  there,  wUh  the  atagea  mai^ined  baae  on  whieh  the  pota  of  Ot^da  and  other  pWnta  •Uod,  pro- 

with  the  Jaolepla  falling  down  in  a  frrah  graen  fringe,  jtut  toneh-  dneing  a  moit  agieaaUe  eflaot,  while  the  [dauta  sbore  eiQor  the 

fag  and  partJallTintiimiiiig  with  a  riill  deeper  and  TeiyJoharmiTig  partial  ihade  and  ateadjrmoirtora  that  an  aiforded  to  their  loota. 
onge  Of  the  Paninmi,  the  pota  ol  which  are  arranged  on  a  iheU         In  the  oategorT  c^  free-growing  planta  etaon  Pothoa  aoMO. 


It  ia  not  new  nor  ezpengire.    We  first  Uw  it  on  the  continent,  one   under  notioe.      The  plant  grows  freelj  in  ordinai;  rough 

bat  it  ii  now  fonnd  in  moat  nonerJeB  where   stove  plants   are  oompo«t  of  loam  and  leal  soil  made  poroiu  with  charaoal,  so  that 

grown.    We  have,  however,  never  seen  it  so  brightly  uid  beaati-  abondatit  sappliea  of  water  can  be  given.    It  also  delights  in  heat, 

follj  variegated  as  daring  the  present  year.     It  ia  not  certain  that  a  moiit  atmosphere,  and  partial  shade.     It  ia  adapted  to  the 

evaiy  leaf  prodnaed  mider  diff)n-ent  tnronmrtanoes  of  cnltnre  will  varioni  decorative  porpoees  above  indicated,  and  has  a  fair  ol^m 

be  as  efteetively  mariied  as  those  represented,  yet  we  have  seen  tor  a  place  amongst  easily  grown  plants. 
many  aprays  eqoal  and  some  more  dietinetly  oolonred  than  tha         We  are  indebted  to  Mir.  Bnll  for  Uia  Hgnre,  and  the  following 
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is  Ml'  M«iamt»  dMcripiion  of  iluB  Fdtliott  from  hii  iwir  vlaat 
oftUlogae :— "  TUi  ranttkably  diBtinot  Aroidt  whieh  is  of  oUmb- 
ing  hftUt,  has  been  unportod  from  th«  Solomon  Iilandfl.  The 
leftTw  are  ■tiikiii^  rariegated,  heart-Bhaped,  aad  mi6<iii&l-8idod, 
of  ft  dark  green,  boldly  and  irreRolarly  marked  hj  bands  or 
fantaetio-abaped  blotchet  of  oreamy  yellow,  hare  and  there 
soAised  with  pale  yeUowiah  peen.  Being  of  free  growth,  and 
haTing  a  boldlj  marked  yanegation,  it  will  be  an  ornamental 
object  in  the  tropical  plant  stove,  where  it  will  find  itself  at  home 
in  dothing  w^Qs  and  artificial  rockwork." 


WA8TB  WATER— A  PRETTY  RIVULHT. 

Fbox  a  small  terrace  fouitain  provision  had  to  be  made  several 
jearB  ago  to  convey  the  waste  water  away  through  a  small  pipe 
not  more  than  an  inch  In  diameter ;  and  though  the  quantity  was 
no  more  than  oonld  readily  pass  throagh  such  a  pipe,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  it  was  so  oonsiderabie  as  to  give  rise  to  the  thought  that 
it  oonld  be  turned  to  some  account  after  it  had  passed  through 
the  fountain.  There  was  not  enough  of  it  to  excite  an  ambitioas 
wish  for  a  cascade,  or  even  the  musical  ripple  of  a  running  stream, 
ao  it  was  turned  into  a  little  hollow  below  which  the  soil  was 
excavated  for  a  pool,  and  thrown  up  into  a  long  gently  sloping 
bank.  After  the  pool  was  filled  the  water  was  made  to  trickle 
over  some  mnimefl  of  sandstone  downwards  to  another  hollow 
which  was  gradually  extended  into  a  little  dell,  beyond  which 
the  water  trickled  onwards  and  was  lost  to  sight  under  the  over- 
hanging fronds  of  Ferns  and  spreading  branches  of  Rhododen- 
drons. But  even  then  the  waste  water  was  still  required  to  fill 
another  excavation  which  had  been  made  for  a  Watercress  bed, 
and  still  lower  it  was  again  in  requisition  to  impart  a  swamp-like 
moisture  to  some  beds  of  American  Cranberry,  whence  it  passed 
out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  garden,  and  was  turned  to  account  by 
the  gamekeeper  to  fill  yet  another  pool  for  a  ducklings'  nursery, 
whero  they  could  safely  enjoy  their  favourite  element  till  old 
enough  for  a  more  adventurous  existence  upon  larger  ponds. 

It  may  be  thought  that  because  so  much  use  was  made  of  a 
mere  trickle  that  water  was  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  in  a  valley  close  by,  or  rather  two  valleys, 
springs  abound,  and  there  are  ponds  by  the  dosen  with  cascades 
streams,  and  waterfalls,  making  the  valleys  resonant  with  sounds 
most  pleasant  and  replete  with  sights  most  agreeable.  Tet  there 
was  no  water  upon  Uie  plateau  by  the  house,  so  that  without  the 
waste  water  of  the  fountain  there  would  have  been  only  the 
ordinary  repetition  of  lawns,  flower  bed",  and  shrubbery  in  the 
dressed  grounds,  but  with  it  features  were  added  that  at  once  im- 
parted much  striking  variety,  and  which  have  grown  in  beauty 
with  the  years  that  have  passed  since  they  were  made.  Let  me 
describe  them,  for  sure  I  am  that  something  similar  to  them 
might  advantageously  be  added  to  many  a  garden,  and  thus  help 
to  brighten  a  scene  which  is  so  often  little  more  than  a  tame 
repetiSon  of  dozens  of  others. 

In  the  hollow  above  the  pool  a  bed  of  Iris  pseud-aoorus  was 
planted  in  ordinary  soil,  or  rather  mud ;  the  plants  soon  spread 
mto  dense  mass,  which  is  just  now  quite  gay  with  yellow  flowers 
springing  up  among  the  bold  dark  green  foliage.  At  the  head  of 
tne  hollow  a  Pampas  Grass  has  grown  into  a  veritable  giant ;  and 
fringing  the  Iris  where  the  hollow  joins  the  pool  is  a  flourishing 
bed  of  Calla  palastris  spreading  freely  in  the  mud  and  shallow 
water,  which  suits  it  aomirably.  On  one  side  of  the  pool  the 
lawn  slopes  gently  downwards  to  the  water's  edge ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  excavated  soil  was  thrown,  a  single  layer 
of  rocks  was  made  in  imitation  of  natural  strata  close  to  the 
water,  and  beyond  the  rocks  a  bold  mass  of  many  varieties  of 
hardy  Heaths  was  arranged,  almost  all  of  which  have  grown 
freely  and  become  blended  together  very  much  as  one  sees  the 
wild  Heaths.  The  Cornish,  Irish,  and  Mediterranean  varieties  are 
among  the  most  vigorous,  the  latter  kind  forming  an  admirable 
background,  while  an  occasional  specimen  of  Erica  codonoides 
imparts  relief  to  the  sorts  of  more  spreading  growth.  In  the 
pool  a  selection  of  the  best  aquatic  plants  are  thriving,  our 
greatest  novelties  being  a  couple  of  pink  Nymphseas,  bo£  now 
grofring  freely,  and  the  larger  of  which  had  several  rich-coloured 
flowers  last  year.  With  few  exceptions  aquatic  plants  become 
established  quickly,  and  spread  so  freely  that  some  care  is  re- 
quired to  keep  them  within  bounds,  Aponogeton  distachyon  being 
tne  greatest  offender,  sending  its  seedlings  out  in  such  profusion 
as  to  crowd  out  everything  else,  and  ^et  its  flowers  are  so  lovely 
and  so  fragrant  that  one  destroys  it  with  regret.  Clumps  of  thie 
bright  rosy  Lythrum  roseum  snperbum  and  the  yellow  Ranunculus 
lingua  spring  hich  out  of  the  water  close  by  the  rocky  margin, 
over  which  at  other  places  soft  green  cushions  of  Silene  maritima 
spread  downwards  to  the  water. 


Along  the  deU  bdoW  the  pool  the  small  Tyi*aianmigl«d'w» 
Lythrum  and  various  bog  plants  in  the  slowly  *«»^»K 'J?«'' 
and  along  the  damp  margin  aoma  Sameeniae  aad  qypripedums 
are  now  wcU  establSshed,  Cypripediom  speotaWle  bearing  floj^ 
BO  lovely  as  to  be  no  unworthy  nvals  of  say  of  the  tocre  delittte 
apedaa.  Onoclea  eensibilis  is  thriving  well  and  'iwaf  *|^  »*» 
lafge  tofts,  the  handsome  fronda  being  laipvthsa  yeas  than  th^ 
have  ever  been  before.  Lomaria  magellanica  also  answers  well, 
and  its  large  curious  fronds  are  very  effective  among  Osmundas 
and  variooa  other  Ferns  with  which  it  is  mingled.  Many  other 
plants  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  hoped  that  my  d«»»ipfa^ 
has  been  extended  sufficiently  to  show  how  much  may  be  added 
to  render  a  garden  additionally  attractive  without  any  «eatout- 
lay,  and  to  induce  something  being  done  in  many  a  garden  where 
hitherto  a  plant  or  two  in  a  fountain  basin  has  done  little,  if  spy- 
thing,  to  illustrate  the  real  beauty  of  water  planto ;  and  a  few 
plants  of  Heaths  arranged  in  formal  rows  in  a  bed  have  shown 
nothing  of  the  beauty  of  bold  masses  of  these  universal  fkvounta 
growing  in  a  state  of  semi-wUdness,  and  with  a  freedom  and 
vigour  that  has  much  of  grace  and  beauty  without  an  iota  « 
stiffness  or  formality. — ^Edwasd  Luckhubst, 

COMING  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Thb  following  are  the  dates  upon  which  the  principal  hortieoltaral 

exhibitions  and  meetings  of  June  and  July  will  be  held,  of  which  we 

have  received  schedales,  and  Secretaries  of  other  Societies  will  oblu^ 

by  forwarding  schedales  to  us  of  any  shows  not  noticed  m  this 

list}— 

JXJNl. 

iW«fay,  ISflk.— Rojal  Hortlcultuna  8od«ty,  Fruit  and  Flonl  CommittMS  at 
11  ▲  JC.,  and  Pclarvoniam  Show,  South  Kuisington ;  Wia. 

WMiMMay,  S7«A.-CariiiI  Rom  Show ;  Croydon  (Uo«»)  ;  Royal  BotMilo 
Soclaty*!  Bfwliig  FIte. 

IftMfvdayTsSM.— National  Rom  8ooiaty*a  Bhow,  Southampteo ;  Richmond. 

Friday,  MA.— GanUrbuxy  (Roaea). 

AuunU^,  KM.— Ralgato  (Roaea) ;  Waat  Esnt ;  Bromlay. 

JULY. 

fWfAiy,  tnfw— National  Roae  Sociaty'i  Show,  South  ITmiifngtim. 

Wednesday,  4/A.^Wunbledon ;  Toddington ;  Norwood.  «^^^ 

TftMTMlary,  SrA.—- Bath  (Roaea)  ;  Kingtton ;  Farnlngham;  Higfagata;  Hitdiin 
(RoMs) ;  Romford. 

Friday t  S<A.— Sutton  (Roaea). 

Saturday,  7<A.— Chiiwlck,  Crystal  Palaoa  (Roaei) ;  Brockbim  (RoaM). 

Tueeday,  1(MA.— Rqya]  Horticultural  Sociaty,  Fruit  and  Floral  Comn^tiaaa  at 
11  A.M.    Oxford,  Wirral,  and  Hereford  Rom  Showa. 

Wednesday,  IIU.— Royal  Caladonian  Society*!  Show,  Bdinhmgh.  Hull  Show 
(thrM  d^yi) ;  Baling.  _^  , 

Thurtda^,  UiA.-.NationAl  Rom  Sooia^'a  Show,  Shaffldd  ;  Nunaafam ;  Bnin- 


Friday,  ISA.— Lndlow  (Roe«). 
fWMfay,  17(A.— LMk  (Roaea). 

Wednaday,  18M.— Nottingham  Floral  F»te  (two  daya).    Darlington  (RoaM). 
Thweday,  ISA.— Brening  F6ta  at  Chiswick  ;  Aberdeen ;  Helanaburgh  (Boav). 
Tuesday,  S4A.— Royal  HorUoultnral  Society,  Fruit  and  Flonl  CommitlaM  aS 
11  A.1I. ;  Carnation  and  Piootea  Show,  South  Kanaington. 
Wednesday,  SMA.— Cdnbrook. 
Thmrsdam,  2MA.— Baatboume. 

ATTGXTST. 

Saturday,  4A.— Southampton  (two  daya,  or  thrw  indndiag  Sonday) ;  Utbt- 
pool  (two  days,  or  thrw  including  Sunday). 
Thursday,  9A.— Bererley. 
Wednesday,  IflA. — Button. 
Friday,  SUf.— CzyBtal  Palace  National  Dahlia  Sh3w  and  Txxdt  (two  days). 


CHOICE  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  position  these  begin  to  occupy  in 
flower  shows,  and  particularly  so  to  observe  the  keen  uLterest 
evinced  in  them  by  the  majority  of  visitors.  Stove  and  green- 
house plants  certainly  attract,  while  Orchids  captivate ;  but  there 
is  something  peculiarly  homely  in  manr  of  the  old-fashioned 
garden  denizens,  while  the  newer  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  awaken 
a  keen  desire  to  know  more  about  them.  Several  fine  groups  were 
exhibited  at  Manchester  last  month,  and  I  noted  a  few  of  the 
most  showy  and  interesting  plants  there  brought  together. 

Chief  amongst  the  amateurs*  collection  was  that  belonging  to 
Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  of  Didsbury,  carefully  grown  and  staged  by 
his  excellent  gardener  and  good  botanist  Mr.  T.  Bntwistle,  whose 
knowledge  and  love  of  hardy  plants  is  well  known.  Among  the 
alpines  was  a  grand  pan  of  Sempervi  vum  arachnoideum,most  prettily 
grown — ^this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Houseleeks.  Anemone  alpioA 
and  sulphurea,  the  latter  being  undoubtedly  a  yarietal  form  of 
the  former,  having  white  and  dear  snlpkurHiolonxed  fiowen 
respectively.  These  are  both  oharming  alpines  and  wdl  worth 
having.  Pbyteumacomosum,  a  very  rare  species,  formiBg  a  dwarf 
tuft,  with  small  globose  heads  of  deep  blue  flowers  about  8  iiiclMS 
high.  This  is  a  difficult  plant  to  establish.  Secure  the  ciowb 
firmly  between  two  small  pieces  of  limestone,  and  let  the  soil  be 
composed  of  leaf  soil,  good  loaoo^  and  grit,  and  never  allow  it  to 
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itema  are  termiiikted  b^  white  floiren  about  half  an  inch 

Bauondia  pTienaica  la  leea  onoommon,  bnt  very  ptettj.  It 
appean  yerj  capriclona.  I  know  of  aoma  placea  where  it  appa- 
renttj  ref oaea  to  |tow,  and  of  othan  where  it  mcneaaei  very  impuflj. 
Aak  Hr.  Loder  df  Weedon  how  it  tfariTea  with  him,  Bannncnlni 
amplexieanlia  ia  a  reij  piettf  Bnttercnp,  pure  white  flowen  about 
tlie  aiae  of  a  abilliDB,  with  atont  glanconi  foliage.  Tbla  does  well 
in  a  cool  damp  podtioa  in  the  bolder  or  at  the  foot  of  the  lockeiy. 
AlTaanm  alpeatre  i«  hj  no  meana  a  common  plant,  veiy  dwarf, 
with  ftraggliug  stena,  tenninated  with  small  cjmaa  of  yellow 
flowers.  Armeria  aetacea  la  one  of  ths  prettieat  and  dwarfeat  of 
the  Thrift*,  forming  cloae  radiating  roeettea  of  learea,  from  which 
■priug  the  itrj  nnmeroua  amall  flowei-heada  of  a  light  piuk 
cdIoui  not  more  than  2  or  8  Inchea  high.  I  wonder  if  Hr, 
Bntwiatle  haa  A.  joniperinA ;  if  not,  it  d^uld  be  a  companion  of 
A.  artaeea.    Androwoa  earnea,  withreiy  fine  leaToa  and  pleaaing 

enk  floweni,  is  veiy  oharmlng,  and  many  othera  made  op  a  moat 
tomtlng  gionp,  and  not  the  leaat  pleaafng  featnie  was  tba 
labela,  which  were  very  neatly  and  correct^  written — an  example, 
enpoMOMt,  wich  might  hSTe  been  followod  by  others. 

Id  Mr,  Broome'a  collection  aeyeral  good  planta  were  noticeable. 
Pypripedinm  parriflorom  arrerted  attention.  TheleaTca  are  finely 
spotted  with  reddiah  brown,  lanceolate  in  form.  Sepals  oTate 
acuminate,  about  an  inch  long.  Petals  \\  inch  long,  linear  tance- 
<date,  twiated,  both  ehooolato  brown  and  green.  Lip  nearlj  an 
inch  long,  pooch-like,  deep  yellow,  with  the  margin  of  the  orifice 
bright  chocolate,  the  ioaiiie  apotted  with  crimson.  It  is  common 
in  Uie  noited  States,  and  ia  one  of  the  rery  namerouB  family  of 
hardy  Orchids  which  might  be  easily  cultivated.  Lychnis  Eaage- 
Bca  was  very  bright,  with  the  large  brilliant  red  flowen  more 
than  2  inches  across.  Our  natire  Orchis  maculata  revealed  ila 
beauty  when  massed  together  as  eihibited.  St.  Bruno's  Lily 
(Aatberieum  Liliastrom)  ia  very  handsome  with  its  white  Liiy- 
like  flowers  and  giass-like  leaves.  Cardanine  pratensie  A.-pl. 
The  old  Spirtea  Ulmaria  plena  is  welcome  at  all  times,  although 
forced  into  bloom  ;  this  is  a  plant  far  too  seldom  seen  in  our 
gardens,    Tbaliotrnm  porpmaacens  is  indeed  a  very  &ne  species  ; 


flowen  nestled  amongat  the  leaves  ;  ft  is  quite  hardy,  very  ahowy 
and  osefol.  The  Chiosma  ia  proverhianr  a  difficult  plant  to 
manage,  bnt  this  plant  was  crowded  witit  flower  spikes  ;  it  enjoya 
a  rich  stifi  soil,  and  a  good  depth  of  it. 

Messrs.  Soger,  McClelland  &  Co.  of  Newry  exhibited  a  moat 
intereatingeollecitlDnof  hardy  flowen.  They  were  not  only  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  ipacialiat  in  hardy  flower  cnltnie,  bnt  by  the 
general  public.  BasVeta  of  Anemones  in  vartoua  colours,  Oxlipa, 
and  Panaies,  while  a  multitude  of  other  gems  made  up  the  collec- 
tions, A  list  of  a  few  mast  satialy  my  readers,  as  a  detailed  de- 
BoriptioD  would  occupy  far  too  mnch  apace.  Eardy  Orchids, 
many  varieties  ;  Primula  Balbisi,  Dianthns  gladalia,  Onaphallum 
alpinum,  Bomanzoffia  aitcheneis,  Oillenia  snpulacoa,  Ibwla  gib- 
raitaiica  hybiida,  Dodecatheon  iDt^Tifoliom,  and  Gentianft  Tama, 


aeonittfolloa  plenna)  was  very  striking  with  its  email  white  rosette- 
like  flowers,  each  one  of  great  service  in  floral  work.  This  is  one 
of  the  flnest  hardy  flowers  extant.  Lychnis  viscaria  fl.-pl.  also 
showed  np  well  with  ita  racemes  of  deep  roae-coloared  Uowera ; 
Te^  lasting  and  hardy,  forming  nice  cushions  of  greenery  on  the 
rockery  or  in  a  warm  aonny  border.  Delphinium  tricome  also  in 
good  condition—and  this  is  rare — rery  dwarf,  leu  or  not  more 
than  ■  foot  high,  with  pale  blue  flowers.  Native  ot  'S.  America. 
Handssna  bicolor  was  staged  by  Mr,  Joseph  Way  of  Kirkham. 
Thia  is  the  latest  of  the  Trumpet  section.  Some  cultivators  tell 
ni  there  is  a  form  named  bicolor  maximna  which  is  even  later. 

Noticeable  in  the  excellent  collection  of  Measra.  Jamea  Dickaon 
and  Sons  ot  Chester  were  the  following,  Tulipa  retroflex^  a 
bright  yellow-flowered  kind  ;  very  showy.  Mertensia  virginica, 
which  is  an  exceUent  border  plant,  much  leas  common  uian  ft 
should  be.  LUinm  Thunbergianum  atro^urpuieum,  a  very  dark- 
coloured  varied  tinged  wi^  purple.  Dielytia  apeatablUs  alba 
was  also  in  excellent  condition,  being  a  good  oolonr  and  well 
flowered,  Dtaothus  hybridns  Napoleon  m.  indicated  its  naefnlneaa 
for  BDpplying  good  flowers  (  perfect  little  Pinks  are  the  flowers^ 
of  a  deep  crimaon  colour,  witn  stiff  footatalka,  ao  that  the^  can  be 


easily  wired,  and  they  stand  remarkably  well  after  bemg  cut. 
Bnljuia  japonica  variegate,  a  very  flue  specimen  of  which  was 
ahown,  is  really  the  finest  hardy  Tarfegated  Qraaa  I  am  acquainted 


with,  and  gracetolnesa  of  form  and  variegation  render  It  strikingly 
effective,  Thm  were  many  other  plants  which  might  be  men- 
tioned in  thiagroDp,  but  space  forbids.  In  Mr.  Brownhill's  collec- 
tion Cypdpedium  pubeacena  (shown  nnder  the  name  of  calceolua) 
and  C.  apectabile  were  conspicuous.  These  are  both  excellent 
border  flowers.  It  Is  a  pity  Uiat  N.  odoros  vsr,  waa  exhibited  as 
N.  inncifoliua,  whicb  is  quite  a  different  plant,  much  earlier  and 
smaller  In  all  parte  than  those  shown.  The  various  forms  of 
Primula  Sieboldi  were  very  showy,  and  gave  good  eridence  ot  the 
Taloe  of  thaae  Japanese  Primroaes  for  garden  or  houae  decoiatlon, 
Dodecatheon  Meadia  album  was  in  excellent  condition.  This  is 
one  wE  the  best  forms  ot  the  American  Cowslip  :  flowers  pure 
white,  freely  prodoced.  The  variety  named  splendens  (D.  integri- 
foUom)  la  a  charming  companion  ;  fiowers  deep  magenta,  very 
fieely  produced.    Both  grand  planta  enjoy  a  damp  situation  ia 


ccdleotioD.    The  Tiola  ia  a  gem  with  i 


ni.  IIT.— Th«  KlttaUuiir. 

ratifnniF  to  see  Sucb 

gsrdeoers  to  appreciate  the  great  value  of  hardy  plants  for  deco- 
rative pnrposes. — Bajibleb. 


AMEBICAN  BLACKBERKIES. 
I  All  told  by  a  person  who  has  resided  in  America  that  the 
Brambles  there  are  thiice  the  lize  of  ours,  and  that  if  we  exercised 
the  same  care  in  culture  as  they  do  "over  there,"  we  might 
improve  onr  wilding  and  have  as  fine  Blackberriea  as  they  have, 
I  soould  be  glad  to  know  If  this  ia  so,  aa  I  have  as  luxuriant 
Bramble*  aa  I  can  imagine  growing,  in  deep  rich  soil,  yet  tbey 
produce  nothing  like  the  fruit  that  I  hare  heard  of,  bat  not  seen. 
I  should  ba  glad  of  any  tntoimation  tm  the  snbject,  aa  I  confess  I 
am  a  little  inapicioita  of  "  tall  talk  "  on  this  matter,— J,  B.  D., 


«  not  descended  bom  on 


ITTbe  large-fruited  kinds  referred  tc 
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common  Bramble;  thej  are  yarieties  of  an  American  species, 
Bnbna  occidentalism  popolarly  called  the  We«tem  or  Virginian 
Baspberry.  The  Kittatmny  is  a  faronrite  yarietr  in  America,  and 
is  represented  in  the  figure.    Thej  do  Terj  well  in  this  conntry.] 


HISTORICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLBS.~No.  5. 

THB  BEAN. 

Wb  cannot  say  that  the  Bean,  a  plant  which  formerly  had  a 
renown  for  yarions  reasons  besides  its  yalne  as  an  edible,  has 
entirely  lost  its  old  fame.  Some  folklore  yet  surriTes  connected 
with  its  name,  for  do  not  the  employes  in  many  booses  of  business 
or  manufacture  still  hold  their  annual  bean-feasts  7  Beans  may, 
or  may  not,  form  part  of  the  repast ;  generally  they  do,  since  these 
excursions  take  place  in  the  summer  as  a  rule,  but  the  Bean  once 
gave  them  a  sacredness  they  have  no  longer,  for  there  is  evidence 
that  such  jovial  assemblies  of  fellow  workmen — still  held — lead 
us  back  to  ancient  festivals  of  Pagan  times  when  Beans  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  made  up  into  cakes.  And  it  may  also  have 
been  the  case,  as  some  think,  that  the  Bean  being  regarded  as  a 
token  of  good  luck,  our  superstitious  forefatiiers  considered  that  a 
feast  named  from  this  vegetable  would  be  likely  to  result  in  a 
year  of  prosperity  to  master  and  man  alike.  There  was,  too,  an 
old  custom  we  have  most  of  us  read  of,  by  which  a  Bean  was 
'  placed  in  the  Epiphany  or  Twelfthtide  cake,  and  when  this  was 
cut  up  he  was  regarded  as  a  fortunate  person  to  whose  share  fell 
the  slice  in  which  the  Bean  was  lodged. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  eaily  Greeks  did  not  agree  amongst 
themselves  as  to  the  place  the  Bean  should  occupy.  While  some 
ate  the  vegetable  others  inclined  to  worship  it,  holding  it  sacred 
to  the  dead  because  of  the  black  spot  left  on  the  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  pod.  Amongst  the  patriarchs  of  Syria,  before  Jewish 
history  began,  the  Bean,  like  ito  ally  the  Lentil,  had  probably  a 
favourable  repute,  and  the  Babbis  state  that  after  the  Israelites 
^settled  in  Palestine  they  planted  the  Egyptian  Bean  there,  which 
was,  however,  forbidden  to  the  priests  on  particular  occasions  lest 
it  should  make  them  drowsy.  Some  of  the  Westerns  held  quite 
an  opposite  idea ;  they  believed  that  Beans  were  to  be  shunned 
as  foes  to  tranquillity  of  mind.  In  Italy  the  Bomans  grew 
Beans  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Fabian 
family  took  its  appellation  from  the  plant  Pliny  notes  that  it 
was  usual  to  set  them  during  the  later  autumn,  so  that  they  might 
winter  undeiground ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Greece  the  plant  was 
disrespectfully  treated,  for  rows  of  Beans,  just  as  they  came  into 
flower,  were  ploughed^in  by  the  farmers  to  fertilise  the  soil.  I1iis 
old  naturalist's  view  that  North  Africa  is  the  habitat  of  Vicia  Faba, 
the  seeming  stock  of  our  many  garden  varieties  of  Bean,  is  likely 
enough  to  be  correct ;  and  then,  so  several  authors  tell  u.«,  the 
Moors  brought  the  vegetable  to  Spain.  Through  Spain  it  subse- 
quently came  to  England,  perhaps ;  but  one  cannot  be  positive 
as  to  how  long  the  Broad  Bean  has  been  cultivated  in  our  island. 
It  preceded  the  Eidnev  Bean,  and  was  evidently  well  known  in 
the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries,  possibly  for  centuries, 
cultivated  more  as  a  food  for  horses  and  cattle  than  for  mankind. 
Xteaid,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  does  not  commend  the 
vegetable  particularly,  though  he  remarks  it  was  one  that  could 
be  much  improved  by  a  rich  soil. 

The  mention  in  old  books  upon  gardening  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tugal varieties  of  the  Bean  certainly  indicates  the  introduction  of 
Beans  from  the  Peninsula  to  England  at  a  later  period  at  least. 
An  old  variety  of  forward  character,  the  Mazagan  (also  called 
Maragan)  Bean,  is  stated  to  have  come  from  Morocco.  The  Sand- 
wich Bean  may  be  really  French,  for  about  the  year  1630  refugees 
driven  from  France  by  religious  persecution  landed  at  Sandwich 
in  Kent,  formed  gardens  near  that  place,  and  gradually  pushed 
their  way  towards  the  metropolis.  Another  arrival  of  Beans 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  WUliam  III.  The  Windsor  Bean  is  attri- 
buted to  some  one  of  his  Dutch  gardeners,  and  a  field  not  far 
from  that  town  used  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  first  producer  of  a 
crop  of  this  sort.  One  of  the  old  cries  of  London  that  is  chro- 
nicled for  us  in  a  quaint  collection  of  ballads  is  "  Bipe  Beans  ;" 
but  this  may  have  referred  to  the  Kidney  Bean,  and  not  the 
Broad  Bean,  as  the  former  used  to  be  vended  when  the  seeds  bad 
grown  to  their  full  size  in  the  pods,  from  which  they  were  taken 
and  fried,  cnt  up,  boiled  or  baked.  Shredding  the  entire  pod 
while  it  is  not  yet  matured  is  a  modem  style  of  preparing  the 
Kidney  Bean  and  Scarlet  Bunner  for  the  table.  The  Bomans, 
indeed,  did  bring  into  their  banquets  the  entire  pod  of  this  Bean, 
which  was  served  up  with  vinegar  and  spice  at  the  commence- 
ment in  order  to  give  appetite  for  the  succeeding  dishes  ;  it  was 
evidently  eaten  raw.  And  a  passing  remark  of  Gerard's  intimates 
that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  some  persons  ate  the  young 


pods  boiled  whole  if  the  more  general  and  eoonomleal  ptacttoe 
was  to  allow  the  Beans  to  ripen  in  their  pods  before  gathcnng. 

Haricot  Beans,  produced  oy  a  variety  of  the  Kidney  Bean,  an 
still  much  liked  on  the  Continent,  and  moderately  patronised  in 
Britain ;  and  it  somewhat  favours  the  theory  that  the  Kidney 
Bean  is  a  native  of  the  sunny  Bast  that  the  flavour  of  its  seeda 
is  superior  when  tbey  are  grown  in  Asia  or  Africa,  or  in  soeh 
regions  of  Europe  as  "sunny  Italy'*— -by  report,  however,  less 
sunny  these  recent  years  than  it  used  to  be.  Alexander  the 
Great,  not  mudi  honoured  as  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  is  yet 
credited  with  the  introduction  of  the  Kidney  Bean  to  Europe, 
he  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  plant  growing  in  a  field 
across  which  he  was  inarching ;  but  the  tradition  is  doubtful, 
only  we  are  assured  this  species  of  Bean  waa  well  known  In 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  As  some  folks  called  it  the  **  Boman 
Bean,"  when  referring  to  it  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  an 
Italian  variety  must  have  reached  onr  ialand  then,  yet  this  kind 
was  not  the  pioneer.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  white  Dutch 
Kidney  Bean,  brought  over  from  the  Netherlands  abont  1609. 
Gerard  calls  it  the  ''Sperage  Bean"  and  the  <'long  Peasoo." 
He  evidently  considers  it  more  akin  to  the  Pea  than  it  is  to  the 
Broad  Bean.  The  Battersea  Kidney  Bean  is  one  of  the  few 
varieties  often  mentioned  by  gardeners  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  moist  district  of  Surrey  formerly  yielding  very  abundant 
crops  of  this  vegetable. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  march  of  improvement  led  to  the 
removal  of  an  old  Lambeth  residence,  called  Turret  House, 
which  had,  in  fkct,  escaped  destarnction  longer  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  It  was  a  house  not  uninteresting  to  Si  lovers 
of  horticulture,  for  in  a  building  more  ancient  that  stood  on 
the  spot  (a  portion  of  which  was  incorporated  with  a  newer 
structure)  lived  the  Tradescants,  father  and  son.  Of  the  elder 
Tradescant  it  was  said  that  **he  first  introduced  botany 
to  this  country ; "  the  younger  is  credited  with  the  introduction 
of  exotic  Ferns ;  both,  indeSd,  imported  and  grew  a  variety  of 
rare  plants.  Their  garden  grouna  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
South  Lambeth  Boad,  and  its  fame  attracted  visitors  from  remote 
places ;  but,  alas  for  local  popularity,  the  neighbours  perverted 
the  name  to  *'  Tradeskin,"  and  the  son  fared  badly  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  troubles  arising  that  ended  in  civil  war,  for  he  held  an 
appointment  under  Charles  L  It  was  in  1633,  for  the  date  seema 
to  be  unquestionable,  that  Tradescant  brought  from  South  America 
the  Scarlet  Bunner  without  any  idea  of  its  economic  value.  The 
seeds  were  sown  at  Lambeth,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  oover 
trelliswork  and  walls,  attracting  notice  by  their  scarlet  bloom, 
which  was  gathered  for  nosegays,  but  the  pods  remained  in  neglect 
until  Miller  pointed  out  that  thev  were  edible.  It  waa  not  until 
the  reign  of  George  IL  that  he  orew  the  attention  of  the  slow- 
moving  English  public,  leading  people  to  cultivate  Scarlet  Brnmevs 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  Bean  crops.  A  wMte  variety  of  this  kind, 
mentioned  by  Abercrombie  and  others,  became  eomewhat  a 
favourite  in  London  gardens. 

We  should  add  that  the  Lentil  (Ervum  Lens),  the  powder  of 
which  under  fancy  names  is  so  persistently  bepuffed  now-a-days^ 
has  never  been  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  island  for  the  purpo« 
of  supplying  food  to  mankind.  Disrmrdmg  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  who  set  store  by  the  Lentil  because  its  pottage  was 
nutritious  and  invigorating,  English  gardeners,  after  growing  a 
few  specimens  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  about  15&,  left  the 
plant  to  the  farmers,  by  whom  Lentils  were  cultivated  during 
some  years  only  as  a  cattle  food.  There  once  were  fields  of 
Lentils  near  London,  and  in  some  of  the  midland  counties  thej 
grew  large  crops  formerly.— J.  B.  S.  C. 


YOBK  FLORAL  FETE. 


June  lara,  14th,  ahd  16th. 

A  QUARTKR  of  a  centuiy  of  flower  shows  is  a  long  period  to  look 
back  upon,  and  when  a  career  of  such  a  length  has  been  as  satis&ctory 
as  that  of  the  York  exhibitions  it  must  afford  much  pride  and  grati- 
fication to  those  who  assisted  in  the  inauguration  and  in  the  snbee- 
quent  support  of  such  an  institutioiL  The  York  Floral  F§te  has 
gradually  become  one  of  the  most  popular  holidays  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  it  still  appears  to  be  growing  in  general  favour  year  by 
year.  Thousands  of  visiton  assemble  from  all  the  chief  northern 
towns,  and  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  run  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  excunions  to  the  town  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Show  is  a  good  indication  of  the  reputation  it 
beartf.  This  second  day  is  the  most  popular  one,  and  on  Thursday  last 
no  less  than  24^000  persons  passed  the  gates,  bringing  the  substantial 
sum  of  something  hke  £1200  into  the  coffcraof  the  Society. 

Horticulturally  the  Exhibition  was  very  successful ;  perhaps  in 
some  classes  there  have  been  more  numerous  entries  at  some  previous 
shows.    The  large  specimens  which  were  anaaged  upon  the  central 
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circular  stage  were  not  bo  abandant,  and  in  a  lew  other  clafises  a 
slight  falling-off  was  obserrable ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  compensate 
for  this,  some  other  classes  were  more  than  usually  well  filled,  the 
competition  being  keen  and  the  exhibits  highly  satisfactory.  These 
remarks  especially  apply  to  the.  Pelargoniums,  which  were  magnl- 
ficent^  and  the  large  marquee  deyoted  to  them  was  alone  worth  a 
long  journey  to  see.  Ferns,  too,  were  in  stronger  force,  both  hardy 
and  exotic,  and  yery  rarely  do  we  see  such  healthy  vigorous  specimens 
staged ;  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  one  that  was  not  in  highly  satis- 
factory condition.  Then,  too,  the  Hoses  in  pots  were  an  important 
feature,  mostly  superior  to  the  exhibits  in  the  same  classes  at  seyeral 
precediuff  shows ;  while  groups,  bedding  plants,  stove  and  greenhoupe 

{)1ants,  nne-foliage,  and  many  other  plimts  were  all  contributed  in 
arge  numbers. 

The  general  arrangement  was  similar  to  that  adopted  at  previous 
Shows — one  large  central  circular  tent,  with  a  stage  in  the  middle, 
contained  the  large  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Ferns, 
while  from  this  radiated  six  long  marquees,  devoted  respectively 
to  Pelargoniums,  Boses,  fine-foHage^  ferns,  groups,  fruit  ana 
vegetables.  The  tents  are  very  spacious,  each  navmg  a  stage  in 
the  centre  and  one  round  the  sides,  so  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
produce  can  be  accommodated.  Of  oonrse  tents  thus  formally 
arranged  do  not  admit  of  any  artistic  efEect  being  produced,  such  as 
can  be  done  at  Begent's  Park ;  but  the  respected  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Wilson,  does  the  next  best  thing — ^he  stucues  the  convenience  of 
exhibitors  and  judges,  the  entries  in  the  respective  classes  being 
placed  together,  and  the  public  also  thus  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  exhibits  than  wnen  they  are  scattered 
over  a  large  tent,  and  perhaps  after  all  not  producing  a  more  effective 
display. 

PELAKGONIUMS. 
These  deserve  prominent  notice,  because  they  undoubtedly  consti- 
tuted the  chief  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  and,  beautiful  as  they 
always  are  at  York,  they  were  even  finer  than  ordinary  on  the 
occasion  now  beine  noted.  A  grand  central  bank  of  Show  and  Zonal 
varieties  was  simply  unique,  the  plants  being  in  fine  condition,  well 
and  neatly  trained  without  being  too  formal,  the  flowers  most  abun- 
dant, and  the  colours  very  clear  and  bright.  The  side  stages  were 
principally  occupied  with  the  Bronze  and  Tricolor  varieties,  which  are 
always  so  well  shown  there,  better  probably  than  at  any  other  exhi- 
bition in  the  kln|fdom.  Fancy  varieties  were  not  numerous,  and 
rareljT  are,  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  plants  staged  are 
invariably  admirably  grown  though  of  moderate  size,  and  they  serve 
to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  other  t^pes,  being  so  distinct  in 
character.  The  class  for  twelve  Show  varieties  was  the  principal  one 
of  that  section,  and  in  that  Mr.  C.  By  lance,  Ormskirx,  took  first 
honours  with  superb  specimens  as  nearly  periect  as  possible;  such 
well-known  varieties  as  Claribel,  Amazon,  Jewess,  Grandiflorum,  and 
F.  A.  Dickson  were  all  in  grand  condition.  Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Tetley,  Foxhill,  Westwood,  Leeds,  was  a  close  second,  his 
most  noteworthy  varieties  beins  Queen  Bess  and  Kingston  Beauty. 
Messrs.  Lazenby  i&  Sons,  York,  followed  ;  Mr.  H.  May  being  awarded 
an  extra  prize.  These  four  collections  nearly  filled  one  side  of  the 
central  stage.  On  the  other  side  were  the  zonals,  and  for  twelve 
plants  Mr.  Eastwood  was  again  successful  in  obtainine  the  first 
place,  some  of  his  finest  examples  being  Lucy,  Caxton,  Masterpiece, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Lord  Derby.  Mr.  J.  Oarter,  gardener  to 
J.  Bellerby,  Esq.,  Bumholme,  Heworth,  York,  was  a  good  second, 
other  prizetakers  being  Messrs.  B.  Simpson  and  Hingston.  Messrs. 
Eastwood,  May,  and  Bylance  were  the  principal  exhibitors  of  Fancy 
varieties,  which,  as  already  stated,  were  not  very  large  or  abundant. 
The  Bronze  and  Tricolors  were,  however,  far  more  numerous,  and 
most  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  were  represented  by  well- 
grown,  healthy,  richlv  coloured  plants.  The  Bev.  —  Ghurdner  and 
Messrs.  Oholmley,  Bylance,  and  ^ckson  secured  the  majority  of  the 
leading  prizes  in  the  various  classes  for  these  plants,  all  exhibiting 
welL 

GROUPS. 

Though  the  competition  was  not  remarkably  keen  in  the  classes  for 
groups  arranged  for  effect,  the  collections  entered  were  sufficiently 
close  to  cause  a  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  awards,  at  least  in 
one  class — ^namely,  that  for  a  group  to  occupy  a  space  of  260  square 
feet.  In  this  there  were  four  competitors ;  Mr.  Beny,  gardener  to 
W.  Dove,  Esq.,  York,  securing  the  cnicf  honour  for  a  light^  graceful, 
and  bright  group,  but  a  little  formal  in  shape — a  square  with  rather 
sharp  comers.  The  foliage  plants  oomprised  Dracaenas,  Gordylines, 
Palms,  and  Coleuses,  the  latter  with  Pelargoniums,  Eticas,  and  other 
flowering  plants  forming  a  pretty  groundwork  surrounding  the  larger 
specimens.  The  margin  of  variegated  Panicums  was  pretty,  and  the 
whole  group  was  very  pleasing.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs,  G*. 
Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington,  was  placed  second,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  this  deserved  a  higher  position,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  very 
close  in  merit  to  the  first.  Its  merits  were  a  light  and  very  iniormal 
margin  and  graceful  outline,  and  its  defects  a  slight  t^dency  to 
crowding  in  the  centre,  and  scarcely  sufficient  coloxir.  It  could, 
however,  easily  have  been  rendered  equal  to  or  even  superior  to 
the  first.  Mr.  B.  Simpson,  Selby,  was  accorded  the  third  position 
for  a  group  airanged  va  a  similar  style  to  the  two  preceding,  but 
much  more  crowded ;  Messrs.  Bailey  of  Fulford  taking  the  fourth 
place  with  a  collection  to  which  the  same  remark  apimes.  In  the 
other  class  for  a  group  to  occupy  a  space  of  160  feet  Mr.  Mdntosh, 


gardener  to  J.  T.  Hingston,  Esq.,  Clifton,  York,  took  the  lead,  having 
a  bright  collection  of  ordinary  nne-folia^  and  flowering  plants.  Mr. 
J.  Noble,  gardener  to  T.  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P»  Woodbum  Gardens.  Dar- 
lington, and  Mr.  A.  Scott,  gardener  to  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  Monkgate, 
York,  were  respectively  second  and  third. 

STOVE  AND  GKEENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

The  great  class  for  these  is  always  that  for  ten  specimens,  in  which 
prizes  of  £20,  £14,  and  £8  are  offered.  These  usually  bring  some  fine 
collections,  but  this  season  both  Mrs.  Cole's  and  Mr.  Tudsey's  plants 
were  missed.  Mr.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Ashe, 
Bichmond,  was  awarded  first  honqurs  for  very  handsome  specimens 
of  considerable  size,  the  fine-foliage  plants  being  especially  large. 
Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Croton  majesticus  were 
in  grand  condition,  extremely  vigorous,  and  the  Crotons  beautifully 
coloured.  Amongst  the  flowering  plants  the  finest  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  with  sixty  or  seventy  laive 
richly  coloured  spathes,  and  for  which  the  Yeitch  Memorial  me&l 
and  prize  of  £5  for  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  the  Show 
was  deservedly  awarded.  Other  good  plants  were  Ixora  oocoinea 
and  Allamanda  grandiflora,  both  well  flowered.  Mr.  J.  C|rpher, 
Cheltenham,  secured  the  second  prize,  his  two  leading  specimens 
being  Cycas  revoluta  and  a  wonderfully  fine  Erica  Cavendi^Mana 
6  or  7  feet  in  diameter,  the  same  height,  and  fiowerine  abundantly. 
The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Noble .  for  rather  small  but 
healthy  plants.  For  six  specimens  Mr.  Letts  was  a^in  the  leading 
exhibitor,  having  a  plant  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni  6  feet  high  by 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  most  profusely  flowered^  a  good  Ixora  coo- 
cinea,  and  Dipladenia  amabilis  in- superb*  condition,  with  fifty  or 
sixty  large  and  richly  coloured  fiowers. '  Mr.  Berry  was  second,  and 
his  best  plant  was  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  8  feet  high.  •  Mr. 
Sunley,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Champion,  Esq.,  Halifax,  took  the  third 

£lace  with  plants  of  average  merit.  In  the  class  for  three  specimens 
[r.  Bollisson^  gardener  to  W.  Bateman,  Esq-  Hiarrogate,  was  the 
principal  exhibitor,  gaining  the  first  prize,  Kentia  Foeteriana  and 
Croton  variegatus  bemg  remarkably  good. 

ORCHIDS. 

It  is  regretable  that  more  attention  is  not  given  to  Orchids  at  the 
York  Fdte,  as  it  occurs  at  a  time  when  a  very  fine  display  might  be 
readily  obtained.  It  is  true  a  three-days  show  is  rather  too  long  for 
choice  Orchids,  but  if  some  kind  of  special  provision  was  made  for 
them  it  would  be  a  gpreat  additional  attraction  to  the  Show.  Only 
three  classes  are  devoted  to  them^  and  the  prizes  are  not  very  high  in 
amount.  For  six  plants  Mr.  Mitchell,  gtuxlener  to  Dr.  Amsworth, 
Broughton,  Manchester,  won  chief  honours  with  fairly  good  speci- 
mens, principally,  however,  *^  made  up."  Phalssnbpsis  amabilis  was 
very  notable  in  this  respect,  quite  a  number  of  plants  being  placed 
together^  though  these,  it  must  be  stated,  were  flowering  welL  Aerides 
Loobi  Amsworthi  had  a  flue  spike  of  its  rich  rosy  crimson  flowers, 
and  Phalsenopsis  Luddemanniana  was  good.  Mr.  Cypher  had  well- 
grown  examples  of  Cypripedium  Lawrenciannm,  Aendes  Fieldingi. 
and  OdontogloBsum  vexillarium,  the  latter  a  genuine  specimen  ox 
moderate  size  and  very  healthy,  and  with  nine  or  ten  flne  spikes  of 
dark-coloured  flowers.  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  Greenhill,  fiington,  was  third, 
Cypripedium  villosum  being  his  finest  plant.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  also 
first  with  three  Orchids — Dendrobium  Parishi  superba,  a  finely  coloured 
variety  of  this  beautiful  species,  Phalnnopsis  grandiflora  with  four 
spikes,  and  Saccolabium  pnemorsum  with  three  spikes.  Mr.  East-^ 
wood  was  second  with  several  good  plants,  but  his  finest  was  Aerides 
Fieldingi  wit^  two  spikes,  one  with  three  branches,  the  central  one  a 
foot  long,  and  for  which  the  Yeitoh  Memorial  prize  for  the  best 
Orchid  in  the  Show  was  awarded.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  the  best  single 
specimen,  Yanda  Dennisoniana,  with  fourteen  fiowers  on  two  spikes. 

FBBNS. 

Well-grown  specimens  of  Ferns  always  contribute  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  an  Exhibition,  and  this  was  very  decidedly  the  case  at 
York  in  all  the  classes.  The  largest  specimens  were  those  in  the 
class  for  eight  exotic  Ferns,  in  which  Mr.  Berry  was  adjudged  the 
leading  prize,  Gleichenia  rupestris  glauoescens,  nearly  8  feet  high 
and  6  feet  in  diameter,  Gyathea  medullaris,  10  feet  high,  was  similarly 
noteworthy.  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  in  fine  vigorous  health  beinff 
one  of  the  largest  examples  of  this  fine  Fern  we  have  seen  exhibite£ 
Messrs.  Bailey  and  Noble  followed ;  each  had  good  plants,  but  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  first-prize  lot.  The  best  four  exotic  Ferns 
were  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Scott,  gardener  to  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  Monksate, 
York,  Todea  superba  and  Adiantnm  gracillimum  being  the  two  finest 
examples  in  his  collection ;  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  G.  Talbot,  Es(;|., 
Sonthfield,  Burley,  Leeds,  being  a  very  close  second  with  Ptens 
scaberula  in  fine  form,  ana  Gleichenia  Mendeli  in  similarly  good  con- 
dition. Mr.  G.  Lister,  gardener  to  H.  S.  Brogden,  Esq.,  Heworth 
Hall,  York,  was  a  good  third.  In  the  hardy  and  British  Fern  classes 
the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  W.  B.  Bobinson,  Scott,  Bodwell,  and 
ByUmoe,  who  contributed  a  great  number  of  beautiful  specimens. 
Very  noteworthy  in  Mr.  Bobinson's  collection  was  a  noble  Strnthl- 
opteris  pennsylvanica,  tiie  Athyriums  and  Lastreas  being  represented 
by  a  number  of  handsome  varieties.  Three  beautiful  ooUections  of 
Selaginellas  were  sta«Kl,  Mr.  Scott  winning  chief  honours  with  good 
pans  of  Wildenovii,  Martensii,  csesia,  and  stolonifera.  Mr.  Berzy 
was  a  dose  second,  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  third,  each  with  similar 
varieties. 
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BOSB& 

A  large  tent  was  almost  filled  with  Roses  in  pots,  and,  as  already 
remarked,  they  appeared  in  mnch  better  condition  than  nsaal,  at  least 
as  regards  the  lesding  collections,  the  plants  being  extremely  Tigorons 
and  well  flowered,  the  blooms  large  and  the  colours  clear.  Messrs. 
I^bns  h  Son,  Bipon ;  H.  May,  Bedale ;  and  Jackson  A  Co.,  Bedale. 
were  the  principal  exnibitors  and  prizetakers  in  the  open  classes,  and 
they  nearly  eonally  shared  the  prizes  between  them.  Seyeral  Tery 
good  plants  or  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  were  shown,  and  Abel 
Grana  was  similarly  notable  in  two  or  three  collections.  Madame 
Nachnry,  Paul  Keyron,  and  Duchesse  de  Cay  Ins  were  also  good.  The 
leading  amatenrs  were  Mr.  Pieldhonse,  gardener  to  Miss  Steward, 
The  Laurels,  Bishopethorpe.  York,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  and  Mr.  Eastwood, 
who  had  some  good  plants,  out  their  beaaty  was  impaired  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  large  straight  pots  employed. 

FINE-FOLIAaB  PLAlTrS. 

In  the  class  for  eight  specimens  Mr.  Noble  won  the  leading  prize  with 
fine  PaUns  and  Cjcads,  rigorons  healthy  specimens.  Tne  smaller 
class  for  four  fine-foliage  plants  was  better  filled,  Mr.  BoUisson  taking 
the  chief  prize  with  Cyoas  revoluta,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Dion 
edale  |§  first-rate  condition  |  the  latter  was  especially  fine.  Mr.  Letts 
followed  closely  with  Dasylirion  acrotrichum  and  Croton  Mortii,  the 
last-named  haying  particularly  large  richly  coloured  leaves.  Mr. 
Berry  had  the  best  single  specimen,  a  fine  example  of  Dsemonorops 
fissus  9  feet  high.  Mr.  Mclnt^re  was  the  leading  exhibitor  of  four 
Crotons,  plants  of  moderate  size  but  richly  coloured.  The  Coleuses 
were  not  quite  so  large  as  customary,  but  mostly  very  neat  conical 
specimens  and  extremely  well  coloured,  especially  so  in  the  collection 
from  Mr.  Lazenby,  garaener  to  the  Rev.  G.  if.  Gardner,  He  worth 
Vicarage,  York,  for  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Stephens, 
gardener  to  J.  Bellerby,  Esq.,  Heworth,  was  a  close  second  with 
plants  of  similar  size  and  form,  Messrs.  Bailey  ^  Sons  taking  the 
third  position. 

Bedding  plants,  Fuchsias,  and  Gloxinias  were  well  exhibited,  the 
principal  prizewinners  being  Messrs.  B.  Simpson,  Mclnt^re,  Bod  well. 
Buckle,  Baker,  Lazenby,  and  Dawe.  Table  plants  were  similarly  well 
represented^  most  of  the  plants  being  very  neat  and  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Dracaenas,  and  alpine  plants  were  well 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bodwell,  Simpson.  Bailey,  Berry,  and  Fry. 

For  table  decorations  and  bouquets  Mr.  Cypher  was  the  most  sue* 
cessful,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Talbot,  and  Rutherford  also  securing  prizes. 
Cut  flowers  were  not  yery  abundant,  but  mostly  fresh  and  bright. 

FRUIT. 

The  exhibits  in  these  classes  were  not  qnite  so  numerous  as  is 
generally  the  case,  but  the  quality  was  fairly  good,  thongh  the  white 
Grapes  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  some  being  so  green  that  it  was 
a  pity  they  had  been  cut.  The  chief  class  was  that  for  eight  dishes 
of  fruit,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe 
Abbey,  Bucks,  securing  the  principal  honours  for  good  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  an  eyen  Qaeen  Pine 
Apple,  Empress  of  India  Melon ^  Elruge  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  and  Black  Circassian  Chemes  yery  fine.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart,  MJ^.,  Button  Hall,  Guisborough,  was  a 
doee  second,  the  best  dishes  in  the  collection  being  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  with  a  good  fruit  of  Best  of 
All  Melons.  Mr.  Westoott,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Cleyeland,  Baby 
Castle,  Darlington,  was  third,  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  beine 
fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  rather  rubbed.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  J. 
Clayton,  gardener  to  J.  Fielden,  Esq.,  Giimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  won 
chief  honours,  haying  ffood  examples  of  A  Bee  Peaches,  Yiolette 
HAtiye  Nectarines,  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Eqpal  second  and 
third  mizes  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Mclndoe  and  Mr.  Wallis,  eardener 
to  Sir  H.  M.  Thompson,  Eirby  Hall,  York,  who  each  showed  credit- 
able collections.  The  prizetakers  for  four  dishes  were  Mr.  A.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall, 
Derby. 

Grapea  were  fairly  represented,  the  black  yarieties  beinv  in  better 
condition  than  the  whites.  Mr.  Wallis  had  the  best  thzee  bunches  of 
Black  Hambnrghs.  gaining  the  first  prize  in  the  class.  The  bunches 
were  of  fair  size,  tne  berries  large,  and  the  bloom  good.  The  Yeitch 
Memorial  prize  for  the  best  examples  of  black  Grapes  in  the  Show 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  had  three  fine  bunches  well 
coloured  and  with  large  berries.  Messrs.  Elphinstone,  Mclndoe,  and 
A.  Wilson  were  the  prizewinners  for  white  Grapes,  the  first-named 
haying  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  and  fairly  ripened.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Melons  were  not  yery  largely  shown.  There  were, 
howeyer,  flye  entries  for  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.'s  prizes  for  two 
Melons.  Carters'  Emerald  and  Blenheim  Orange,  Messrs.  Rodwelland 
Neyile  oeing  the  successful  exhibitors. 

Tomatoes  were  especially  good,  ten  dishes  of  tweWe  being  staffed 
in  the  class  proyided.  Mr.  Miles  took  the  lead  with  beautiful 
examples  of  Hathaway's  Excelsioiv-eyen,  lar^e,  and  finely  coloured. 
Mr.  Mclndoe  followed  closely  with  Stamfordian,  also  yery  eyen  and 
fine.  Mr.  Wadds,  gardener  to  Lord  Middleton,  Birdsall,  York,  was 
third  with  the  same  yariety,  being  slightly  inferior  in  quality.  Mr. 
Wadds  was  first  in  this  class  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  with  good 
samples  of  Telephone — neat,  eyen^and  with  good  colour ;  Mr.  Thel- 
lusson  being  second  with  Yorkshireman,  and  Mr.  C.  Rylance  third 
with  a  similar  yariety. 


Vegetables  were  not  largely  shown,  but  three  fine  collections  were 
staged  for  Messrs.  Backhouses  prizes,  Mr.  Miles  taking  the  lead  witb 
excellent  specimens  of  Pride  of  the  Market  Peas,  Stamfordian  Toma- 
toes, Tender-and-Tme  Cucumbers,  The  Queen  Onions,  and  Canadian 
Wonder  Beans— all  yery  eyen,  clean,  and  good.  Messrs.  H.  Wilson 
and  Cholmeley  were  second  and  third  respectiyely. 

Bpedal  prizes  were  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  for  Tuberous  Begonias :  Paul  A  Son,  Cheshnnt,  for  Rose 
blooms ;  Burley  k  Son,  Fulford,  for  Tuberous  Begonias ;  Laird,  Edin- 
burgh, for  Pansies  :  Cranston  Nursery  and  Seed  Company,  Hereford, 
for  Rose  blooms ;  Ijssenby  A  Son,  York,  for  bedding  planu ;  H.  May, 
Bedale.  for  Rose  blooms ;  and  G.  E.  Elliott,  Hnddersfield,  for  Cncnm- 
bers,  all  the  classes  bringing  numerous  competitors. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  yery  numerous,  but  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  k  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a  good  collection  of  Clematis  blooms ; 
J.  Lalng  k  Co.  Tuberous  Begonia  blooms ;  and  Laird  of  Edinbmrgh 
Pansy  and  YioU  blooms. 


THE  GREENHOOSE  AND  ITS  INMATES. 

BYBINGIHO. 

Thb  syringe  is  an  indispensable  instmment  whereyer  there  «ro 
any  nnmber  of  plants.  Its  use  is  to  spray  water  on  to  the  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  or  clearing  them  of  dost,  insects,  ftc. 
On  the  eyenings  of  hot  summer  days  a  gentle  shower  of  dear 
water  of  the  same  temperatni'e  as  the  honae  promotes  luxuriance 
among  greenhouse  plants.  Doat,  and  in  towns  soot,  sometimes 
coyer  the  leayes,  and  a  dashing  shower  from  the  syringe  helps 
greatly  to  keep  them  clean,  although  there  is  nothing  like  s 
sponge  and  soft  soapy  water  for  properly  cleaning  dirt-beeoveied 
plants,  especially  the  kinds  haying  large  smooth  leayes.  Aphides 
are  sure  to  appear  among  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants.  A 
dash  from  the  fringe  will  remoye  and  destroy  many,  and  the 
same  instrument  may  be  nsed  for  dittribating  aoft  soapy  <x 
tobsoco  water,  both  of  which  if  properly,  timely,  and  repeatedlj 
applied  will  preyent  its  appearance.  Water,  if  fieatif nlly  applied, 
will  soon  pnt  an  end  to  any  attack  of  red  spider. 

PLUXOIKO. 

Many  greenhouse  plants  may  be  placed  outside  with  adfsntige 
daring  the  summer  months,  such  as  Camellias,  AsaTeas^  Tea  Roses, 
Callas,  Cytisuses,  and  many  other  plants,  after  their  growth  is 
made.  The  pots  require  to  be  plunged,  so  that  the  roots  which 
cluster  rouna  the  sides  of  the  pots  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  moist 
condition  ;  for  when  the  pots  are  exposed  to  the  fall  blase  of  Uie 
summer  sun  the  soil  is  rapidly  dried,  as  well  as  heated,  to  an 
extent  which  causes  destruction  to  the  young  actiye  roots,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greater  necessity  for  more  freqnent  supplies  of 
water.  Plunging  proytdes  against  all  this,  and  should  always  be 
practised.  The  yeiy  beat  material  to  plunge  the  pots  in  is  sshes. 
Plunging  in  common  garden  earth  is  commonly  practised  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  good  plan,  for  worms  find  their  way  into  the  pots,  to  tlw 
detriment  of  the  roots  and  injury  to  the  plants.  Worms  do  not 
pass  readily  through  ashes,  and  therefore  ashes  should  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  Tanners*  bark,  leaf  soil,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  are  often  used  for  the  purpose,  but  all  are  bad  for  the  fame 
reason  that  oonunon  earth  is. 

FUHIOATIirO. 

Through  neglect,  or  otherwise,  plants  which  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  aphides  become  so  badly  infested  that  they  can  onlj 
be  cleaned  by  being  fumigated.  When  only  a  few  plaata  are 
infected  they  may  be  placed  in  a  frame,  but  when  green  fly  is  all 
through  the  honse  it  is  best  to  fill  the  house  taXt  of  smoke  at  once, 
unless  it  adjoins  and  opens  Into  the  dwelling  house.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  done  on  a  still  eyening,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  any  apertures  where  smoke  may  find  an  exit  are  properly 
closed.  The  foliage  of  all  affected  should  be  slightly  dewed  oyer 
with  the  sjrringe,  so  that  the  smoke  may  *'  hang  on  *'  the  better. 

Some  of  the  adyertised  fumigaton  should  be  used,  as  tbej 
greatly  facilitate  matters,  but  these  handy  appliances  are  not 
altogether  necessary.  A  common  8  or  10-inch  flower  pot,  accord- 
ing to  the  sise  of  the  house  to  be  fumigated,  will  do.  The  tobacco 
or  tobacco  paper  should  be  separated  into  flakes,  and  if  at  all  dry 
damped  a  little,  so  that  it  may  not  take  fire  and  bnm.  A  little 
damp  moss  should  also  be  had  in  readiness  to  apply  should 
burning  be  imminent,  for  burning  will  preyent  the  production  of 
smoke,  and  it  is  a  dense  colamn  of  smoke  which  snould  be  pro- 
duced. Haying  all  these  things  in  readiness,  as  well  as  two 
bricks  to  stand  the  pot  on,  so  that  the  air  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  by  the  bottom  hole,  a  few  red-hot  cinders  should  be  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  oyer  that  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal, 
which  will  grow  red  and  carry  on  the  burning  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary.  As  soon  as  the  charcoal  ignites  some  of  the  tobacoo 
paper  should  be  put  on  the  top,  and  a  little  be  added  from  time 
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to  Uae  until  tbe  pot  ia  full  eooo^  iriian  «  lajvol  dampnMn 
tuf  1m  pUeed  on  top  to  iatnre  tbe  prodmtiaB  of  ft  danie  oool 
■mtdce,  Tbe  Mipmtiw  tttould  be  wktohad  trom  th*  oateide  to  Me 
tluttaofljune  brnks  fortb,  ud  for  tbk  parpoee  it  duwld  be  qaite 
oloM  to  IJm  dow,  M  tbkt  one  may  be  able  to  open  tbe  dow,  piMM 
CD  ■  Utile  damp  Imm  If  neoMMy,  and  bs  oot  again  boAjra  any 
oooetderable  aHOont  of  imoke  bu  neaped,  Hezt  momiiig  the 
plants  •boQld  be  well  ^pinged,  and  Uie  venttlatora  openwl  tn 
.  tine  to  allow  of  tho  moutare  being  eariy  dried.— J,  B. 


ISy  tht  atott  liii^  CuUitatori  m  the  tneral  DtpttrtmanU^ 
laiOHSS  GARDEN. 
£U«ry.— This  important  winter  crop  sbonld  now  have  the  be«t 
of  attention.  Idlany  wait  in  tho  hope  of  rain  falliog,  bnt  planting 
ehonld  not  be  delayed  too  long  on  acconat  of  diyneu,  aa  tbe 
plants  may  become  too  large  and  snSei  from  OTercrowding. 
Where  plants  are  from  1  to  6  inches  high  they  shoold  be  put  out 
at  once,  and  copious  waterings  given  to  them  twice  or  three 
times  weekly  until  they  are  established  or  well  supplied  with  raio. 
The  trenches  shoold  not  be  more  than  6  inches  deep,  and  Hxj 
may  be  made  wide  enough  to  bold  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  rows, 
accoidiog  to  the  fancy  of  tbe  grower.  We  prefer  growing  only 
two  rows  in  each  trench,  as  the  Celery ,is  then  most  oonTenient  tor 
earthing.  It  is  geoeraily  nnderstood  that  plenty  of  manure  ia 
neceesaty  u>  prodnce  tbe  beat  Celery,  bnt  of  all  mannrea  which 
can  be  used  for  the  putpoae  none  ia  equal  to  that  from  earth 

BroeeelUiBrvtieU  ^riniU,a»d  Savoy  t. — These  should  be  planted 
at  every  opportunity.  Where  the  plants  have  been  transplanted 
they  will  now  lift  with  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  if  planted 
in  this  state  it  will  be  a  great  advantage,  but  where  they  have 
to  be  pulled  up  from  tbe  seed  bed  they  must  ba  dibbled  in  and 
watered  immediBtely  afterwards.  Such  plants  are  always  put  out 
by  us  in  tbe  evening,  and  by  the  following  morning  they  have 
revived  a  little,  and  altbongh  they  fall  down  under  die  inflneoce 
of  the  sun  they  do  not  infEer  severely. 

Atparagm. — This  is  now  growing  freely,  and  no  more  beads 
■honld  be  cnt  after  this  time.  On  tbe  first  raioy  day  a  sorface 
dressing  of  salt  and  guano,  or  salt  and  eoot,  should  be  given,  and 
this  will  keep  them  growing  tor  the  remainder  of  the  season.  We 
pnt  a  email  nandful  round  each  root,  imd  it  is  soon  washed  down. 
Where  the  stems  are  becoming  tall  and  liable  to  be  blown  over 
tbey  abonld  be  secarad  to  stake*.  At  preeent  some  of  our  Aspa- 
laguagiowthaaieSIeet  bigb.anil  webavshad  to  put  larcb  stakes 
to  upwards  of  a  thousand  plants.  The  young  plants  from  seed 
•own  in  apring  ate  now  several  inches  hlgb,  and  where  they  are 
crowded  tlie  weakest  sbonld  ba  drawn  oat.  Freqnent  hoelogs 
mnit  be  oarried  on  to  prevent  tbe  spread  of  weeds. 

SeakaJt  emd  Bluibarb. — These  are  throwing  np  flower  s(dkes, 
■nd  QDless  seed  is  wsnted  oat  away  tbe  flowering  diocdi  as  soon 
M  tb^  are  aeen.  Tender  yonng  Bhnbarb  may  be  ie<ni«d  very 
lata  by  diMwing  tbe  old  stens  oS  now  and  oansing  the  roota  to 
tlnow  Dp  fnidi  growths.  This  is  a  good  way  of  secimng  Bhnbarb 
in  aatnmn  suitable  for  exhibition. 

Tboufoss; — Theaa  an  getting  over  th^  first  strong  flash  of 
growth,  end  aa  Qieir  rooting  space  beeonee  filled  we  find  tbem 
more  disposed  to  form  frnlt  than  run  to  wood.  II  any  which 
hare  oalfcrown  tbe  poeltions  are  cnt  down  and  allowed  to  grow 
np  again  they  will  piodooe  a  very  satistaotory  second  crop. 
Where  the  crop  la  csoaaslTe  some  of  tfce  roost  forward  of  the 
green  tmits  may  be  eat  off  and  bong  np  to  ripen  In  a  dry  warm 
place.  Later  hnite  will  than  ooma  forward  qnloker  and  finer  (n 
qmjlty  than  would  otherwise  be  the  caee.  Oaldoor  plants  itrow- 
ing  against  walls  sbonld  only  be  allowed  one  Mem,  as  anperfloons 
giowth  retards  traltlDg. 

Ovpw  AiUpi;.— It  will  itow  be  seen  if  any  of  the  main  vegetable 

crops  are  likely  to  fail,  and  if  any  indication  of  this  is  ihown 

■ow  men  of  tbe  same  at  onoe,  and  with  a  laTonraUe  soil  and 

attnaticai  a  serrloeaUe  crop  may  be  seonicd  before  winter  tet>  in. 

FBUIT  FOBCING. 

I'ig*. — The  seoond   crop  In  the  early  bonse   will  now  have 


Insects,  and  tbe  roots  well  supplied  with  nutriment  Second  crops 
of  Figs  as  a  rule  do  not  require  macfa  artificial  beat,  but  during 
cold  sunless  weather  it  is  absolutely  necessary  not  only  by  night, 
bat  fKcneotly  Is  the  daftime ;  and  as  moisture  alone  does  not 
always  keep  red  spider  in  check,  an  insecticide  or  the  use  of 
sulpbnr  OD  the  pipei  mnat  be  reaorted  to,  and  before  the  pest  has 
obtained  a  firm  hold.  Borders  tltat  were  allowed  to  become  some- 
what dry  daring  the  ripening  of  the  first  crop  of  tnit  must  be 
broDsht  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  by  repeated  wnterisg) 
through  a  good  mulching  material.  If  the  second  c?op  needs 
fnrther  thinning  it  ought  now  to  be  attended  to,  and  wbwe  there 
are  ancoessiiHi  houses  to  follow  choice  sbonld  be  made  of  the  most 
forward  fmit  grvwing  near  the  base  of  tbe  shoots,  aa  (bt?  rip€n 
first,  and  give  more  tjme  tot  tbe  young  growths  and  the  trees  to 
be  rested  early  in  the  antomn.  Syringe  freely  twice  a  day  in  fine 
weather.  Commence  ventilating  early  on  fine  mornings,  and  close 
«t  8D°  or  SB"  with  snn  heat.  With  tbe  fruit  changing  colour  in 
■ocoeeaion  honees  more  air  should  be  given  with  a  gradnal 
redoction  of  moistnre,  exposing  the  fruit  to  tbe  influence  of  the 
sun  as  much  as  possible.  Attend  to  tying  and  stopping  in  late 
houses,  kee^g  woik  of  this  kind  well  in  bsnd,  guarding  againtt 
crowding  tbe  young  growths,  and  allowing  room  for  tbe  aocees  of 
light  and  air. 

Peachei  and  NectarineM.—la  the  early  house  some  careful  treat- 
ment is  necessary  for  some  time  after  all  tbe  crop  is  gathered.  The 
trees  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  ofi  sbonld  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
of  insects  by  frequent  washings  with  the  syringe  or  gankn  engine, 
and  if  this  is  not  sufficient  an  Insecticide  must  ba  applied,  as  Uie 
foliage  must  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  Tbe  borders  mnrt  be 
kept  mulched  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  if  the  trees 
are  at  all  weakly  apply  liquid  manure.  All  shoots  rendered  use- 
less by  the  removal  of  the  fruit  should  be  cut  out  to  give  place  tn 
growths  of  the  current  year,  in  order  that  tbe  buds  by  eiposufe 
may  be  properly  formed  and  ripened.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
by  premature  ripening  of  tbe  folime  tbe  buds  do  not  get  too  far 
advanced  before  antomn  weather  sets  In,  or  they  will  probably 
flower  too  early.  Ventilation  sbonld  be  liberal,  and  the  entire  re- 
moval of  tbe  lights  at  tho  beginning  ol  Jal^  will  greatly  benefit  the 
trees.  Eespallgrossshoolspinched,  and  side  shoots  stopped  to  one 
or  two  leaves  in  order  to  equalise  the  flow  of  tho  sap.  Former  in- 
sboctions  with  regard  to  saccesBiou  honees — that  is,  tying  and 
regulating  the  shoots,  syringing  aod  rentilation,  must  have  atten- 
tion.  When  the  fruit  Is  stoned  all  that  on  the  under  side  of  the 
trellis  should  be  turned  np  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  so 
as  to  oolonr  welt,  as  colourless  Peaches  are  not  much  prised.  Trees 
in  late  hoiuee  may  now  have  their  final  thinning  and  tying,  and  in 
tbe  eaae  of  uuheated  houses  aim  at  short-jointed  well-ripened 
wood,  which  can  only  be  maintained  tiy  occasional  autumnal 
root-pruning,  free  ventilation,  and  closing  early  with  sun  heat. 

Ouoamberi. — These  are  uqw  being  produced  in  such  numbers 
that  they  cause  a  heavy  strain  on  the  plants,  and  good  feeding 
must  be  attended  to.  Where  the  mounds  in  which  the  plana 
are  growing  are  completely  filled  with  roots,  as  will  gerwrally 
be  ue  case,  a  top-dressing  of  rough  rich  maierial  composed  of 
half  loam  and  half  manure  should  be  |iven.  Other  plants  not 
requiring  thia  addition  should  have  liquid  manure  twice  weekly. 
The  leaves  and  frnlt  sbonld  always  be  thinned  before  they  crowd 
each  other.  Where  Cucumbers  have  been  bearing  for  the  lost  three 
months,  and  are  not  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  until  autumn, 
Bome  young  plants  should  be  ready  to  plant  out  In  a  month 
hence.  Tbeae  we  raise  from  cuttings  from  the  old  plants,  and 
root  them  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  plants  so  nised  being  mote 
stnrdy  in  growth  and  earlier  in  fmitiug  than  seedlings, 

PLAHT  HOUSEa 

Stove. — Crotom.—Yoang  plauts  that  have  been  rooted  hom 
Ume  to  time  will  now  need  attention,  and  mnat  be  transferred 
as  they  reqnira  it  into  larger  pots.  The  tops  of  plants  rooted 
early  m  the  season  and  now  established  in  6-inoh  pots  shottld, 
if  properly  treated,  be  highly  coloured  and  in  the  beet  condltton 
for  decoration.  Where  plants  in  larger  pots  am  be  employed 
place  some  of  tbe  most  promising  in  pots  2  or  8  ioohas  largn, 
m  which  noble  specimens  will  be  produced,  with  liold  large 
foliage  down  to  t&e  rims  ol  the  pots.  To  have  tbe  foltage  of 
these  plants  highly  coloored  grow  them  close  to  tbe  glass  and 
fully  exposed  to  tbe  sun.  Look  diUgently  after  tfaripa,  for  If  It 
becomes  estaUtsbed  on  these  planta  their  beanty  ia  soon  deattoyed. 

Draotnuu.—Ynm  amongst  the  plants  now  established  in  8-inch 
pota,  which  is  tbe  most  suitable  HiEe  for  deooiatian,  select  a  few 
that  possess  the  best  foliage  at  the  base,  and  place  tbem  at  once 
in  10-lncb  pots.  Water  them  carefnlly  at  first,  and  plve  abundance 
of  beat  and  moisture,  and  they  will  with  judicious  treatment 
develope  into  nsefal  q»eclmens  for  the  stove.    In  growing  these 
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plants  into  ipeoiment  either  from  rooted  tope  or  portions  of  tlie 
etem  or  root  thej  ibonld  nerer  be  allowed  to  suffer  bj  the  want 
of  root  room  until  thej  haTe  reoelred  their  final  shift.  Keep  them 
as  dose  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  give  abnndanoe  of  light,  but 
shade  them  from  the  strong  rajs  of  the  son. 

TkyrmMtmtkmi  rutUans, — Oattings  rooted  some  time  ago  in 
small  pots  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  plaoed  in  those  hi  whidi 
thej  axe  intended  to  flower.  Keep  them  close  after  pottii^ 
nntil  the  rooto  are  at  work»  then  gradoall j  harden  them  bv  giTing 
more  air  until  Qmj  ean  be  plamd  fn  oold  frames.  This  plant 
docs  mnbh  better  under  oool  tieatment  doling  the  summer  than 
when  grown  in  a  store  temperature,  where  thej  soon  beoome  tall 
with  leafless  stems  and  fall  a  prej  to  insects.  While  in  oold 
frames  Tentilato  dail j,  but  dose  earl j  so  that  the  temperature 
will  rise  with  sun  heat.  Light  shade  is  neoessaij  during  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  daj. 

IHumhagoi^ — Paj  particular  attention  to  the  stopping  of  the 
diooto  of  these  plants,  because  thej  are  liable  to  grow  tall 
without  blanching  fredj,  and  in  this  condition  half  their 
beautj  is  gone  when  required  for  furnishing  purposes  in  6-inch 
pots.  As  soon  as  the  earliest>rooted  plante  are  read  j  place  them 
m  their  flowering  pote  and  glTC  them  abnndanoe  of  heat  and 
moisture  for  some  tuie  jet.  Push  on  as  rapidl j  as  posdbls  those 
looted  later  and  now  in  8*incfa  pots. 

J^A^Ka#.^Guttmgs  maj  still  be  rooted  as  rapid! j  as  thej 
can  be  obtained,  but  all  inserted  and  rooted  after  this  date  should 
be  grown  on  without  haTing  their  dioote  stopped.  Place  earlier 
batehes  in  larger  pots  as  ttiej  become  readj,  but  do  not  grow 
them  too  warm  or  tnej  soon  become  tdL  It  is  usdess  to  pindi 
the  pointe  of  the  diooto  of  these  plante  to  cause  them  to  bnmch, 
lor  in  the  majoritj  of  cases  thej  will  break  awaj  again  with  onl j 
one  shoot  The  better  plan  is  to  cut  them  back  to  where  the 
wood  is  moderatdj  firm,  and  then  three  or  four  shoote  will  be 
produced  instead  of  one. 

Sericographu  Qhiethr0ghtiana,^T!b^B  is  an  old  but  a  most  useful 
oooserratorj  plant  during  the  winter.  If  still  growing  in  heat 
graduallj  haraen  them  bj  the  admisnon  of  more  air,  and  then 
grow  thmn  under  cool  treatment  afterwards.  Oare  must  be  token 
in  rsmoring  these  plante  from  heated  to  oool  structures,  or  thej 
maj  be  serioudj  checked  and  stand  still  in  consequence  for 
a  Irag  time.  Pot  on  the  Tarions  batches  as  thej  require  it,  and 
where  large  plante  can  be  accommodated  a  few  maj  be  grown 
in  8  or  9-inch  pote,  but  those  in  2  and  8  indies  less  are  most 
serviceable. 

Xi^ftiMf. — ^Two  of  the  most  useful  for  indoor  decoration  earlj 
in  the  season  and  late  in  autumn  are  L.  longiflorum  and  L.  can* 
didnm.  Those  that  haye  been  forced  into  moom,  hardened,  and 
stood  outdde  should  now  haye  attention.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  drj  them  oft,  but,  on  the  contrarj,  when  grown  in  pote 
thej  should  be  liberallj  supplied  with  stimulante  until  their 
flower-stems  natnrallj  die  awaj.  Long  before  this  takes  place 
root-action  has  commenced  and  the  new  growth  starte.  Those 
flowered  in  6  and  6-inch  pots  should  be  transferred  into  others 
2  or  8  inches  larger.  Use  for  a  compost  good  loam,  manure,  leaf 
soil,  and  sand.  In  potting  do  not  disturb  the  old  ball  further 
than  to  remoye  the*  drainage  from  amongst  the  roote.  After 
potting  plunge  outside,  giye  water  when  necessary,  and  the  result 
will  be  abundance  of  white  Lilies  from  Koyember  to  January, 
which  wiU  well  repaj  for  anj  trouble  in  producing  them. 

Calceeiarioi, — Where  a  displaj  of  these  plante  are  required 
earlj  in  the  season  a  little  seed  maj  now  be  sown.  In  preparing 
the  pan  for  the  seed  we  a  light  soil,  and  make  the  surface  nne  on 
which  to  sow  the  seed,  but  do  not  attempt  to  coyer  it  After 
sowing  water  with  a  fine-roee  can,  and  then  coyer  with  a  square 
of  glass  on  which  is  laid  damp  moss.  Place  in  a  cold  frame  and 
ihiwe  when  necessarj. 

Miehardiai.—1hoB%  required  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
diould  be  hardened  off  and  planted  outeide,  where  thej  can 
remain  until  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  Where  the  spathes 
are  required  as  long  as  possible  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  strong 
plante  that  spring  from  the  base  and  establish  them  in  6-inoh  pote 
read  J  for  planting  out  If  this  has  not  been  done  half  the  stock 
can  be  operated  upon  and  the  other  half  kept  flowering.  In 
planting  out  a  trench  should  be  made  similar  to  those  required 
lor  Oelerr.  Place  at  the  bottom  a  good  lajer  of  manure,  which 
diould  also  be  liberallj  mixed  with  the  soil  taken  out  of  the 
trendi  readj  for  returning  to  them  when  planted  out  When  the 
l^ante  are  turned  out  of  their  pote  they  can  be  diyided  into  two, 
three,  or  inserted  slnglj,  aocordmg  to  their  sixe  and  the  require- 
mente  of  cultiyators.  Injurj  to  a  few  roote  will  proye  no  aetei- 
ment  to  the  plante.  A  spade  can  be  employed  for  dlyiding  them. 
In  planting,  make  the  soil  moderatdj  nrm  about  their  roote  and 
leaye  the  surface  a  little  concaye  when  finished,  so  that  liberal 


■nmUes  of  water  can  be  giyen.  Badi  plant  diodd  be  smllad 
wub  a  stake  to  support  the  foliage  as  long  as  it  wiU  remain  nedu 
Waterfaig  is  the  oulj  attention  needed  during  the  summer. 

M^MMNNS.— Where  these  plante  succeed  outdde  thej  dionM 
now  be  gvsduallj  hardened  and  planted  out  in  a  warm  smm j 
position.  This  aroUes  to  old  ptente  that  haye  been  cut  bade  aad 
are  growing,  as  irau  as  joung  plante  raised  from  euttiags  either  in 
ttie  winter  or  spring.  In  man j  instancee  thej  haye  to  be  grown 
entirdj  under  glam  in  order  to  prodnoe  them  In  the  best  eosi- 
ditton, and weUth^ repaj for  the  room  and  trouble  devoted  to 
them.  When  in  frames  repot  the  old  plants,  and  giye  the  final 
shift  to  the  jouns  ones  as  early  as  posdble.  Plunge  the  pote  in 
some  moteture-bolding  materisl  to  prevent  them  drying  quickly. 
VentiUte  liberally  when  the  weather  is  teyourable,  and  ^jilnge 
fredy  before  thdr  flowen  open  and  after  their  berries  are  set  bat 
not  while  in  flower.    Do  not  shade  these  plants. 

Adruu.r— Fsw  plante  that  flower  prof  usdy  during  the  antnmn 
and  winter  are  more  easily  grown  and  require  less  care  than  these. 
Cuttings  root  quickly  and  ^freely  if  placed  in  a  little  heat  and 
shaded  from  tne  sun.  The  desired  quantity  may  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  after  the  plante  are  rooted  thej  should 
be  pinched  once  or  twice,  hardened,  and  then  planted  in  good  soil 
outdde.  The  pointe  of  tiie  shoote  should  be  plndied  about  onoe 
after  thej  are  planted  out  which  is  all  the  attention  needed  untQ 
earlj  autumn.  The  following  are  amongst  the  most  useful— 
8.  splendens,  S.  Betheli,  8.  Heeri,  and  8.  Gesneriaeflora. 

jBomvardUu.—OldL  plante  that  haye  been  cut  back  and  haye 
started  into  growth  should  haye  their  old  roote  partiallj  reduced 
and  repotted  in  fibrj  loam,  a  seyenth  of  manure,  and  tend.  Place 
them  m  a  cold  frame  and  keep  dose  until  rooted.  8top  anj 
dioote  that  take  the  lead  as  thej  require  it,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plante  boshj.  After  thej  haye  commenced  actiye  growth  thej 
can  be  grown  under  cool-frame  treatment  or  be  plunged  outdde 
in  their  pote,  or  planted  out  in  a  warm  sheltered  position ;  the 
latter  in  hyonrable  locdities  being  an  admirable  practice.  Toung 
stock  rooted  earlj  are  now  esteblisbed  in  small  pots,  and  the 
pointe  of  the  shoote  must  be  pinched  out  when  three  or  four  jointe 
of  wood  haye  been  made.  Giye  more  air  than  has  been  necessary 
up  to  the  present  time  in  order  to  haye  a  firm  stardy  growth. 
Tnese  can  either  be  placed  when  ready  in  their  flowering  pots, 
or  planted  out  and  treated  like  the  old  stock.  Those  only  ]uit 
rooted  should  be  nown  on  in  pote  in  heat  for  some  time  yet. 
and  if  then  plaoed  in  cooler  quarters  will  make  yduable  planto 
by  winter. 


BEE-KEEPER 


THE  MOfirr  PROFITABLE  RACE  OF  BEES. 


tTh0  foUowlaff  ciMj  iwd  hj  Itx.  H.  B.  Boartlman,  with  tlie  diMOStlom 
ttMnon,  we  eite  from  Um  Amtrimn  Bee  /Mmal.] 

Ohb  of  the  most  prominent  objecte  of  my  early  boyhood  reod- 
lections  is  the  dd  box  bee*hiye  out  in  the  garden  under  an  dd 
Apple  tree,  with  ite  inhabitant  the  black  bee.  By  the  hour  haye 
I  laid  on  tin  grass  under  this  old  Apple  tree  and  watched  with 
eager  hiterest  those  mpterious  little  workers. 

Many  wonderful  thmgs  haye  I  been  told  about  them,  and  the 
econoa^  and  goyemment  of  the  multitades  within  thdr  well- 
guarded  home,  which  to  me  was  shrouded  in  the  deepest  mjifeeryv 
and  their  well-kept  secrets,  guarded  with  a  dignity  and  hones^ 
which  I  had  neyer  presumwl  to  question.  I  had  been  tdd  Ih&t 
th^  had  a  form  of  goyemment  like  a  nation  of  people,  and  bad 
a  king  who  sat  upon  k  throne,  and  dl  his  subjeete  paid  implicit 
obedience  to  his  commands  and  rendered  the  utmost  respect  to 
his  soyereign  wish,  and  I  had  noticed  upon  all  oombs  that  had 
been  remoyed  from  the  hiye  undoubted  proof  of  this.  The  throne 
upon  which  the  king  sat  I  haye  since  learned,  were  old  queen 
ceils.  I  had  been  told  that  these  communities  were  systematSssIlj 
diyided,  and  that  eadi  diyidon  had  ite  particular  work  to  perform, 
and  leaden  or  oyerseers  were  placed  oyer  them  to  superintend 
the  work  in  eadi  department  and  some  were  assigned  the  position 
of  guards  at  the  entrance  of  the  hiye,  and  did  not  haye  to  gather 
hoaej. 

I  watdied  them  swarm  with  more  than  idle  curiod^,  and  I 
heard  dder  people  say  that  when  the-swarm  issued  thej  followed 
the  king  out  *nd  whereyer  he  went  thej  fdlowed,  and  if  tiie 
king  diM  in  a  colonj  thej  would  all  stop  work  and  neyer  do  anj- 
tUng  more,  and  would  find!  j  all  die.  I  watdied  them  toil  the 
summer  through  to  accumulate  their  sweet  stores  of  food  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  coming  winter,  onl j  to  be  rebbed  of  them  and  crndl j 
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xnardered  in  tbe  fumes  of  the  foul  brimstone  pit.  I  said  it  was 
cruel  and  wrong,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  other  way ;  and 
if  their  stores  must  be  procured  in  that  piratical  way,  although 
honey  to  me  was  a  tempting  luxury,  I  preferred,  for  one,  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  such  luxury. 

How  did  anyone  le&ro  these  wonderful  things,  I  said,  unless 
by  patient  and  careful  watching  ?  and  if  others  have  discovered 
these  wonderful  things  why  not  i,  by  patient  observation,  penetrate 
the  mysterious  precincts  of  these  wonderful  little  insect  people  ? 
And  I  did  watch  with  all  the  energy  awakening  curiosity  could 
arouse,  and  I  listened  often  with  my  ear  dose  «to  the  hive  to  > 
their  mysterious  bee  talk ;  but  their  secrets  remained  untold, 
and  their  every  movement  remained  a  dark  nnsolved  enigma. 

But  a  new  era  came,  light  dawned.  There  came  the  moveable 
frame  and  the  new  bee,  the  yellow  bee,  with  its  wonderful  reputa- 
tion for  penetrating  the  depths  of  the  rich  red  Clover ;  and  what 
then  ?  Then  came  a  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  things  within 
the  hive^  improvements  and  progress  in  bee-culture,  md  super- 
stitions vanished,  new  and  startling  truths  were  brought  out,  until 
that  mysterious  hive  of  twenty  years  ago  is  to-day  a  thing  of  prac- 
tical fact,  within  the  comprehension  of  the  veriest  novice.  Italian 
queens  were  introduced  into  our  colonies  of  black  bees,  and  in  an 
incredible  short  time  the  whole  colony  was  changed  from  black 
to  yellow  bees,  discovering  the  startling  fact  to  even  old  be«- 
keepers  of  the  brief,  almost  ephemeral,  existence  of  the  honey 
bee  during  summer. 

Bo  readily  was  this  change  made,  and  so  apparent  the  benefits 
gained  thereby,  that  Italian  queens  were  rapidly  imported,  queen- 
breeders  sprung  up  over  the  land  everywhere,  and  the  queen  has 
become  a  common  article  of  trade  in  the  market  of  bee-keepers* 
supplies,  and  the  superiority  of  the  yellow  race  of  bees  over  the 
black  became  almost  universally  acknowledged.  But  a  mountain 
of  difficulty  arose  in  the  pathway  of  queen-vendors,  especially 
importers.  A  standard  of  purity  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  the  imported  stock,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
plebeian  race ;  but  in  attempting  to  establish  this  it  became  appa- 
rent that  even  the  imported  stock  would  not  stand  any  single  test, 
so  various  were  their  markings  and  characteristics.  Suspicions 
were  awakened  among  unprejudiced  bee-keepers  that  the  race  of 
bees  from  which  we  were  receiving  importations  were  not  a  pure 
race,  and  this  suspicion  has  been  strengthened  into  fact  by  the 
knowledge  that  black  bees  are  found  in  Italy.  As  a  result  of 
these  variations  different  strains  of  bees  began  to  be  brought  to 
notice,  each  possessing  particular  valuable  qualities  as  set  forth 
by  their  particular  chunpion?,  and  many  a  sharp  contest  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  bee  papers  by  the  advocates  of  some  particular 
stripe,  or  tint,  or  tinge  in  his  favourite  strain,  and  now  we  have 
almost  as  many  strains  of  bees  as  there  are  breeders. 

Who  that  has  read  the  bee  literature  has  not  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  sharp  criticisms  upon  the  dark  queen  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Dodant— even  unkind  reflections  upon  their  integrity  7  They  have 
outlived  it  all,  and  float  successfully  now  above  suspicion. 

Some  breeders  take  pride  in  publishing  what  the^  no  longer 
hesitate  themselves  in  believing — that  they  are  breeding  a  croea 
of  tbe  black  and  yellow  race,  and  no  longer  consider  yellow 
bands  a  test  of  excellence  or  a  guarantee  of  purity,  and  that 
although  beauty  and  amiability  may  be  desired,  they  are  too  often 
obtained  unwisely  at  a  sacrifice  of  more  sterling  qualities. 

The  reports  of  lai^  yields  of  honey  coming  from  colonies  not 
possessing  the  requisite  number  of  yellow  bands  to  entitle  them  to 
a  certificate  of  royalty  has  become  too  frequent  to  be  accidental, 
and  the  wise  apiarist  will  hesitate  long  biefore  superseding  the 
queens  of  suen  colonies  with  thoee  having  the  regnUtion 
markings. 

We  are,  withont  doubt,  largely  indebted  to  the  Introduction  of 
the  yellow  race  of  bees  into  this  country  for  the  knowledge  and 
improvements  in  modem  bee-culture. 

But  while  Mr.  A,  and  B,  and  G  have  made  a  paying  business 
rearing  queens,  and  have  made  a  hobby  of  yellow  bands  and 
golden  tints,  we,  as  practical  bee-keepers,  are  looking  to  a 
difEerent  source  for  our  revenue,  and  are  only  anxious  how  we 
may  obtain  large  yields  of  honey.  Beauty  and  pleasure  are 
secondary  considerations.  Honey  gathered  by  tne  blade  or 
hybrid  bees  brings  as  much  money  in  the  market  as  that  obtained 
by  the  most  beautiful  golden  Italians — and  in  Isct  it  is  claimed 
that  honeycomb  made  by  the  black  bees  is  whiter  and  more 
delicate  in  appearance  than  that  made  by  the  yellow  raoe. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  new  races  more  reoentiy  Intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  of  Canada  at  sucdi 
great  expense  both  in  time  and  money  ?  The  Cyprians  and  the 
Hdy  Land  bees,  what  can  we  say  of  them  except  tluit  they  are  an 
experiment,  and,  like  all  experiments  in  bee-culture,  should  be 
tried  with  much  caution  7    There  is  an  old  maxim,  "  Let  well 


enough  alone ; "  not  altogether  a  noble  one,  yet  for  all  that  suc- 
cessful for  the  moderately  ambitious,  and  perhaps  a  very  safe  one 
for  the  average  bee-keeper.  We  can  but  admire  the  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Jones,  which  has  prompted  him  to  such  untiring  energy 
and  to  make  such  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  in  his  search  for 
some  superior  race  of  bees  by  which  he  might  benefit  mankind. 
And  Mr.  Frank  Benton,  too,  his  assistant,  has  done  much  to  com- 
mand our  esteem  and  admiration. 

But  all  great  enterprises  of  this  character  are  measured  by  their 
ultimate  success  or  failure.  The  reports  that  have  already  been 
received  from  his  importations  seem  to  promise  but  littie  or  any 
improvement  upon  the  yellow  races  of  bees  already  so  universally 
diffused  over  this  country,  of  which  I  prefer  to  consider  them 
only  a  strain,  and,  indeed,  the  Cyprians  have  already  gained  a 
reputation  of  being  very  unamiable  in  disposition,  and  often 
becoming  angry  without  provocation. 

By  what  name,  then,  shall  we  know  the  coming  bee?  We 
might  adopt  the  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Heddon  and  applied,  not  to 
bee^,  but  to  bee-keepers,  "  Get  there  s\iccess,"  as  it  is  very  com- 
prehensive of  the  qualities  we  think  essential,  but  we  prefer  that 
other  more  beautiful  and  more  significant  name  already  heralded 
forth  among  progressive  bee-keepers,  -Afis  Aniericana, 

C.  E.  Newman  asked  if  Cyprians  or  Holy  Land  beet  had  proven 
more  profitable  than  the  Italians. 

Mr.  Boardman  said  he  thought  the  Italians  were  the  most 
profitable. 

S.  F.  Newman  said  he  had  tried  both  Cyprians  and  Italians, 
and  in  his  experience  the  Italians  had  proved  to  be  f nlly  equal 
to  the  Cyprians  as  honey-gatherers,  and  were  not  as  irritable.  At 
times  it  was  almost  impossible  to  handle  the  Cyprians  unless 
they  were  chloroformed. 

Mr.  Bartow  said  he  preferred  hybrids  to  Italians ;  they  pro- 
tected their  stores  better  than  other  bees. 

Mr.  Bartow  adced  whether  Holy  Land  bees  were  more  likely 
to  be  pure  than  the  Italians. 

Mr.  Boardman  said  he  thought  the  Holy  Lands  as  likely  not 
to  be  pure  as  the  Italians. 

Tbe  President — We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  fact  whether  the 
Cyprians  are  indigenous  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  or  whether  they 
were  Italians  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  climate  and  other 
causes.  The  important  question  to  be  decided  is.  Which  race  of 
bees  will  give  us  the  largest  amount  of  honey,  and  thereby  fill 
our  pockets  with  money  7  He  wanted  no  pure  bees,  but  prefened 
hybrids. 

Mr.  Whitney  asked  Boardman  which  produced  the  best  workers, 
an  Italian  queen  mated  with  a  black  drone,  or  a  black  queen 
with  an  Italian  drone  7 

Mr.  Boardman  did  not  know  which  would  produce  the  best 
results.  The  facts  are  that  Italian  queens  generally  mate  with 
black  drones. 

Mr.  White. — An  Italian  queen  mating  with  a  black  drone  pro- 
duces better  workers  than  the  reverse. 
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Barr  A  Son,  12,  Kine  Street,  Covent  Qarden,  London.— Xrttt  of 
P^ethrumt  and  other  Flowert. 

Osman  A  Co.,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  TL-^WhdU- 
tale  List  of  Horticultural  Sundries, 

Ernest  ^emschneider,  42.  Hamburgh  Street,  Altona-Hamburgh.-— 
Price  Liu  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Bvibi, 


TO  COBRESPONDMS!) 


%*  All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor" 
or  to  "llie  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogy  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  oorrespon- 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oerreepondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheut  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardeniuff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communiMtions. 

Faaelated  Asparagns  (TT.  Vict,  lpsuich).—WB  have  seen  many  similar 
examples  of  monstroos  hasds,  Imt  not  often  so  large  as  those  shown  in  the 
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photograph— namely,  S  loch«s  In  diameter.  We  most  oongratalate  70a  on  the 
prodoetloD  of  thie  photograph ;  It  is  rery  beaatifal,  and  most  creditable  to  the 
aitUt. 

PlnlOi  {T»  B,)e-lft  haift  received  the  flowen,  and  will  refer  to  them  next 


Oep]lAl«]itli«r«  onailblla  (J.  £r.,  AfriMrt).—Tt&B  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  terxesteial  Orchids,  and  is  too  rare  to  be  lightly  disturbed.  If  the  plants 
are  on  voor  own  property,  and  ttiere  is  no  danger  of  their  being  **  oollected,"  wa 
ihoald  oesitate  to  transplant  them,  as,  unless  you  have  a  position  in  your  garden 
similar  to  teat  where  they  are  now  established,  they  would  almost  certainly 
fsU  to  succeed  anytldng  like  so  well  as  where  they  are  now  growing  so  freely 
and  flowuing  so  chamingly . 

RoMi  &ijiir«d  (C  BaiuUngt^^lt  is  absnrd  to  suppose  that  established 
Roses  could  be  injured  by  drought  in  the  way  of  those  yon  have  sent.  TIm 
fumes  of  boiling  tar  are  most  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  those  who  cause  the 
destruction  of  property  in  the  manner  indicated  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  liable  to 
be  mulcted  in  the  cost  of  making  good  any  loss  that  has  been  sustained  on  a 
case  being  proved  against  them. 

▲ntfl  Eating  Rose  Bq<U  (,E,  Jf.)'— What  is  new  to  yon  is  not  so  to  as. 
We  have  ssen  many  Boses  mined  by  ants  eating  the  swelling  buds,  but  why 
they  should  prefer  this  kind  of  food  we  are  unable  to  say.  They  are  usually  flirst 
attracted  by  the  presence  of  aphides.  We  know  of  no  means  of  preventing  the 
ants  ascending  tiie  trees  than  by  wrapping  bands  of  cotton  wool  or  some  other 
material  round  the  stems  and  snMaring  it  with  tar,  or.  what  is  perhaps  better,  a 
mixture  of  imin  and  sweet  oil,  two-thirds  of  the  former  melted,  and  ona*ttiird  of 
the  latter,  as  this  mixture  keeps  moist  longer  than  tar,  and  until  it  is  dry 
neither  ants  nor  snails  can  travel  over  it. 

AlTitiglit  PcoiMigation  (J:  A).— We  are  glad  you  have  read  Mr.  Tajlor's 
article  on  ventilation  (page  489)  so  intelligently.  It  is  not  every  reader  who 
would  detect  any  ammguity  in  the  eentenoe  which  states  that  ramoTing  the 
lights  would  cause  the  cuttings  almost  instantiv  to  become  tender.  The  vrord 
**  tender  "ought  to  have  been  printed  **  tinder,  in  reference  to  the  cuttings 
shrivelling  by  the  sudden  exposure  to  air.  This  explanation  will  render  his 
observation  quite  intelligible. 

A  VliiA  Bf  Tstery  (P.  B.  P.^-^Am  yon  shook  out  every  alternate  Vine  and 
itwread  out  the  roots,  and  all  which  were  so  treated  have  refused  to  grow,  while 
tne  remainder  which  were  planted  with  baUs  entire  have  all  done  wdl,  we 
must  think  in  the  abeenoe  of  more  precise  information  that  there  is  something 
unsuitable  in  your  eoU,  and  thcee  which  are  apparently  doing  well  are  living 
merely  on  the  old  balls  of  earth.  Ton  had  better  examine  the  roots  and  see  if 
any  o(  them  are  taking  at  all  kindly  to  the  new  soil.  If  you  rsCor  to  **  Vines  at 
Longleat"  you  will  find  that  Mr.  T^lor  planted  his  Vines  in  a  growing  state  at 
midsummer,  and  at  that  time  the  soil  must  not  be  shaken  from  the  roots ;  but  it 
is  the  practice  to  remove  the  soil  from  them  when  pUnted  in  a  dormant  state,  or 
just  starting  into  growth.  When  you  cut  down  the  Viuei  you  can  take  up  two 
rods  from  those  that  have  done  well.  They  will  bear  quite  as  vreil  as  if  con- 
fined to  one  rod  each. 

Heating  Qreenhonae  (C.  />.,  Ncnh  IFa2n).— As  we  have  many  times 
stated,  we  are  quite  unable  to  recommend  any  mulicular  boiler.  It  would  be 
obviously  unfair  for  us  to  do  so  to  the  makers  or  others  not  mentioned,  and  yet 
tn  no  way  inferior.  AH  the  boilers  advertised  in  our  columns  are  good,  and  if  you 
state  the  siae  of  your  house  to  the  mannfaotureis  of  them  they  will  send  you  the 
size  of  boiler  and  price  Mrith  or  without  pipes,  and  you  can  then  choose  (or  your- 
self. As  much  depends  on  the  setting  of  a  boiler  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
pipes  for  heating  a  houee  eatistactorily  as  on  the  particular  kind  of  boiler 
employed.  A  practical  gardener  near  you  vronld  give  yon  good  advice  on  this 
matter. 

Manure  far  If nekroope  (/7.  &  A  f.).— Place  the  maoarB  in  a  heap 
until  you  have  sufficient  for  a  bed,  throwing  the  slops  on  it  so  as  to  make  it 
sufflcientiy  moist  for  decomposition,  then  turn  it  over  as  described  on  page  S8  of 
Mr.  Wright's  treatise,  until  the  mass  is  in  the  condition  indicated  In  the  follow- 
ing  ohi^ter.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  use  the  slops  after  yon  commence  turn- 
ing, or  the  mass  would  not  be  made  sweet;  and  further  aM>lyiBg  water  to 
manure  that  is  too  hot  usually  mak^  It  hotter.  When  a  bed  is  made  as  described 
on  page  83  of  the  manual  tiie  manure  is  hot,  but  a  method  is  there  named  for 
preventing  excessive  heat  and  drying.  The  proper  temperature  for  inserting 
the  spawn  is  stated  00  page  44  of  the  woric  in  qnestion. 

Snlplutte  of  Ammonia  (r.  ir«U»).— The  proper  kind  fbr  manorial  par- 
poses  is  sold  tqr  dealers  in  artificial  manures  in  nearly  all  laige  towns,  also  hf 
most  of  the  large  metropolitan  and  provincial  nurserymen  and  iwie<teinen,  as  weU 
as  by  dealers  in  horticultural  requisites  who  advertise  in  our  columns.  However, 
TOO  may  perhaps  find  it  easier  to  nrocure  nitrate  of  soda,  and  if  so  yon  may  use 
It  instead  of  the  other,  as  it  will  probably  answer  your  purpose  eqnaUv  well. 
Both  are  Tery  quick  in  their  action  and  powerful,  and  care  must  be  takMi  not 
to  use  them  in  excess.  An  ounce  to  each  square  yard  of  soil  is  generally  sufficient 
for  one  application. 

PreeezTing  the  Colours  of  Flowers  {Inquirer).— it  Is  by  no  means 
easy  to  preserve  the  colours  of  ftowers  in  drying,  partCcolarly  some  delicate 
shades.  After  placing  the  spedmaoa  batmen  eheats  of  blotting  or  the  ordinary 
drying  paper  employed  for  botaoieal  pnipoeee,  press  flrmW  with  a  hot  iron, 
which  will  fix  the  oolonrs  of  some  flowen,  as  quick  drying  is  the  principal 
object.  Anothor  system,  whioh  is  oftsn  efldent  if  well  performed,  is  the 
following :  Seoore  the  stems  of  the  flowscs  to  fine  vrire,  and  dip  each  separately 
in  a  tiaia  clear  solution  of  gum  arable,  then  snspsnd  them  until  tborougbly 
dry,  when  they  can  be  caref  oily  presasd.  The  gum  forms  a  slight  glasing  on 
the  surface  of  the  flowers  that  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  yet  stUBcient  to 
prevent  the  air  aflacting  the  coUmn. 

TiopflBOlom  (FAufnr).— There  are  several  varieties  so  closely  resembUng 
aaoh  other  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  names  of  any  of  them  without 
actual  oompaiison  of  the  flowers.  It  is  for  tUs  reaaoa  that  we  do  not  undertake 
the  naming  of  varieties,  but  only  species  of  plants.  IE  yon  send  a  few  flowers, 
with  a  stamped  directed  envelope,  to  Hr.  Caimell  of  Bwanley  he  will  probably 
compare  tbem  with  others  in  bis  ooliection,  and  send  you  the  name  of  yoor 
Tariety  If  he  can  determine  it.  It  is  very  good  Indeed ;  well  formed,  with  stout 
petals,  and  brilliant  ooloors. 

Zonal  Pelargonivm  Leaves  Iqjnred  (7.  B,  Jetaumd).—We  think  we 
told  you  the  injury  was  caused  by  removing  the  plants  from  a  moist  house  to 
the  full  sua  in  the  open  air,  and  your  further  experience  confirms  this  oxdnion. 
They  may  have  been  too  wet  at  the  roots,  causing  them  to  decay ;  if  so,  this 
would  aggravate  the  evil,  ai  the  moisture  woald  evaporate  from  the  leaves  more 
quickly  than  itconld  be  supplied  by  the  Injured  roots.  Your  plants  are  evidently 


in  an  unhealthy  state.    Alhunsadas  are  found  in  Ooiana.  FWagnay,  and  BasQ ; 
Dipladenias  mostly  in  BraiiL 

Horn  Shawings  (&  J7.  A.).— The  horn  waste  from  comb  maanfactorles  is 
of  greet  value.  A  lew  years  ago  a  shnilar  waste  sold  at  soma  £40  per  ton,  bat 
about  half  this  sum  is  nearer  the  value  an  agricultural  chemist  would  glTO  it. 
Vor  mixing  with  poor  potting  soils,  especially  for  foliage  phmts,  it  Is  very  good. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  diflerenoe  between  horn  and  bone.  Horn  waste  contains 
—Cft  should  contain,  but  much  depends  on  the  dust  mixed  with  it — ^nitrogen, 
equal  to  16  or  even  SI  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  bones  not  over  from  4  to  41,  and 
not  always  that ;  but  bones  are  valuable  because  of  the  phosphatss  (some  10  per 
cent.)  th^y  contain.  Horn  contains  practically  none.  The  finer  the  particles  the 
more  rapid  is  the  action  of  horn.  Shavings  act  at  once,  gritty  matten  last  fbr 
years,  according  to  their  bulk.  When  a  lasting  nitrogsnous  manure  is  wanted 
•a  better  exists  than  the  vraste  you  name.  Ordinary  nitrogenous  manures 
ars  not  lasting,  evanescence  is  their  chief  character ;  bnt  bones  are  more  or 
less  lasting  according  to  the  fineness  of  their  particles.  Horn  shaTings  are 
worth  about  £S0  per  ton  more  or  less,  bone  not  very  mnoh  mors  than  half  that 
som. 

BepoWng  Peaoh  Tree  (/<lem).^Tbe  tree  ought  to  be  potted  so  soon  as 
the  growth  beOomes  firm  in  late  summer  and  betore  the  leaves  have  &Uen,  doing 
no  more  m  disturbing  the  rooto  beyond  looeening  the  sides  of  the  ball  a  llttla 
and  removing  the  drainage.  The  pot  must  be  well  dvsinad,  and  eome  rough 
material  placed  over  the  drainage  to  Insure  its  working  satisfactorily.  Good 
turfy  loam  with  a  fifth  of  well-decayed  manure  is  a  suitable  compost.  If  dafl- 
oient  of  calcareous  matter,  a  little  old  mortar  rubbish  msy  bs  added  and  inters 
mixed.  In  potting  make  the  soil  quite  as  firm  as  that  of  the  old  ball,  and  give 
a  thorough  watering  afterwards,  subsequentiy  giving  water  as  rsqufaed.  If  the 
potting  bs  done  carefully  the  foliage  will  not  sufBor,  but  if  the  weather  be  bright 
shading  may  bs  necessary  for  a  few  hours  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  syring- 
ing mwaing  and  evening.  The  roots  will  soon  start  working  in  the  new  mai- 
terial.  The  tree  should  bs  placed  under  g1as«,  so  that  it  may  have  its  growths 
soUdified  as  made,  for  If  left  outside  it  is  Ukely  the  wood  will  not  ripen  well,  or 
the  buds  not  be  sufflcisnUy  perfected  to  insure  a  crop  of  frnit  next  season.  The 
sias  of  pot  is  suitable. 

Dendroblnm  Dalbonaiamim  iB.  ifiurcrt).— We  cannot  give  yon  a 
better  description  of  this  spsdes  than  t^  dting  from  Mr.  Bl  &  WilUamir 
"Orchid  Manual,"  and  the  plant  referred  to  there  vrill  also  answer  year 
inqulxy  as  to  its  being  a  free  bloomer :— ^  This  is  a  beautiful  Indian  eimgieen 
species ;  the  etems,  which  axe  elegantly  marked  with  reddish-crimson,  grow 
ftrom  4  to  8  fest  high ;  it  blooms  from  the  old  growth  in  April  and  May,  pro- 
ducing numerous  flowers  on  a  spike.  The  flowers  axe  large ;  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  pale  lemon  colour ;  lip  the  same  colour,  with  a  pink  margin  and  two  dark 
crimson  spots  in  the  centre :  It  lasts  four  or  flve  days  in  bmatj.  This  will 
grow  either  in  a  pot  or  besket,  with  moes.  Specimen  plants  of  this  are  scarce^ 
and  jusUy  priaed  by  thoee  who  possess  them,  aa  it  makes  a  good  plant  for 
exhibition  purpoees.  This  phmt  was  exhibited  br  Oapb  Shaw  at  Blaokbara, 
187S ;  it  had  forty-three  spikes,  many  of  which  had  fourteen  flowers  on  them ; 
there  vrere  440  flowers  in  all,  400  of  which  were  open  at  the  same  time^  the 
individual  blooms  measuring  44  inches  In  diameter." 

Preeerwing  Cut  Flowers  (/.  Ph  BMikyj—Uon  deoends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Fern  fronds  and  flowers  when  placed  in  water  tnaa  anything  thai 
can  be  added  to  the  vrater  in  preeerving  their  freshness.  The  soft  young 
fronds  of  Ferns  grown  in  a  moist  shaded  honse  do  not  ksqi  fresh  half  so  long 
when  cut  as  older  and  harder  fronds  do  that  have  been  grown  more  or  less  in 
the  sun.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  also  to  Immerse  Fern  nonds  In  vrater  for  aa 
hoar  before  they  axe  packed  or  placed  in  vases.  Flowers  always  last  longer 
when  out  eariy  in  the  moming  and  beCbre  they  ere  folly  expanded  than  iE  they 
are  older  and  cut  in  the  sun.  There  Is  no  method  eoefflbotoal  for  retalalag 
the  petals  of  PeUrgonlums  and  similar  flowers  that  **  fall "  quickly  as  swalliig 
the  petals  at  the  base  by  touching  the  centre  of  each  flower  vritti  a  drop  of 
gam.  We  know  that  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  charcoal,  and  a  few  drops  of 
hartshorn  in  the  water  have  been  recommended  f<nr  prolonging  the  frenness 
of-  flowers,  but  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  try  any  of  thmi,  as  by  adopting 
the  precautions  above  indicated,  changing  the  water  dally,  and  cutting  off  a 
small  portion  from  the  ends  of  the  stalks  at  the  same  time,  oar  flowen  last  aa 
lomr  as  vro  wish  them.  At  the  same  time,  U.  any  of  our  readers  have  foond  ths 
addition  of  any  Ingredients  to  the  water  advantageous  for  the  imrpoee  In 
qnestion  we  will  readily  publish  their  experience  if  it  is  oommonlcated  to  ns. 
X  our  other  qnestion  oaimot  be  answered  this  wedc. 

Introduction  of  the  Moss  Rose  (Bants  rieffr).--We  have  xetored  to 
many  old  aathorities,  and  the  results  of  our  search  are  that  Parkinson  In  his 
••  Faradisus,**  peblished  in  IflSt,  Benin  his  "  FlorB,'*pabUshed  tn  lOSf,  Mid  Banhtai 
in  his  "  Pinax,"  jmbbshed  in  1671,  enumerate  many  Roees,  bat  the  Moss  Is  not 
among  them.  It  was  introduced  or  raised  in  Holland  probably  at  the  cloee  of 
the  eeventeenUi  century,  for  Dr.  Martyn,tn  his  edition  of  MlUor^s  'Oardeners' 
Dictlooaiy,"  says  it  is  in  Fnrber's  catalogue  fai  17i4.  We  have  eeen  a  copy  dated 
17r  *,  it  is  entitled  "  Catalogue  of  English  and  Fcreign  Trees  OoUectsd.  Incnased, 
and  Sold  by  Robert  Furber  at  his  Nursery  over-against  the  Fark-Oate  at  Ken- 
sington, near  tiondon.**  Faulkner  in  his  **  History  of  Fnlham  **  says  that  Mr. 
Bench  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Moss  Boos  into  this  country,  the  orlgixnl 
plant  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  froes  HoUaad.  Beech  lived  at 
Souh  Field  ^Mim,  near  Parson's  Oreeo,  a  Hxui  possessed  by  his  family  for  two 
centuries.  He  was  buried  fn  Fnlham  churchyara,  where  there  is  this  InKription 
to  his  memory  on  a  headstone :— **  Under  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Nathaniel  Beaoh,  late  of  this  parish,  gardener,  who  departed  this  lifb  Jan  18th, 
1798,  sged  101  years.'  80  he  may  have  introduced  the  Boee  before  17S4,  for  in 
that  year  he  was  forty-two  years  old.  The  Maes  Boss  was  fint  portraited  la  the 
*■  Botanical  Msgadnek"  ph^  89.  It  is  described  as  the  Rom  muteoM,  or  Moss 
Boee,  and  the  plate  Is  dated  December,  1788.  Mr.  Curtis  observee  that,  though 
Miller  Uiougbt  it  a  (M«tiaot  qtedes^  Unami  oonaMersd  it  only  a  veitety  of 
Bosa  centlfoUa. 

Spanproof  Pit  (7Vtte)w— Excavate  the  whole  of  the  soil  to  the  floor  of  the 

pit,  build  outer  walls'  to  support  the  roof,  and  low  interior  vralls,  mentioned  in 
our  fint  reply  as  retaining  walls,  along  each  side  of  ti>e  footway.  You  will  thus 
have  a  passage  with  parellel  pits  or  trenches  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  Divide  these  midway  by  a  dour  in  ^he  pessagst  end  a  wall  across 
each  side  pit  of  the  same  height  as  th  •  passage  walls,  with  a  glased  partition 
rsMng  on  it  On  the  side  for  pot  plant*  fill  the  pit  between  the  outer  and  inner 
wall  with  rubble,  covered  at  top  vrith  fine  gravel  or  coal  ashes,  for  the  pots  to 
stand  upon.  On  the  side  for  summer  Cncnmbem  and  Tomatoes  fill  partly  with 
rubble,  leaving  a  foot  at  the  top  (or  soIL  Summer  Cnenmbers  require  no  bottom 
heat ;  but  as  you  now  mention  provision  for  that  and  forcing,  four  rows  of  4-inch 
pipes  will  be  required,  two  for  bottom  heat  and  two  for  top  heat.  Botsom  heat 
wiU  probeUy  only  be  lequired  in  one  of  the  side  pits  of  the  warm  end,  and  no 


re  tliem  tv  lijliiB  illbs  o(  wood  or 

built  igiliigl  tacb  nil  for  thit  puipoag.  Tw^-Inob  pluUne  lut*  tbna  oi  font 
jma,  uHl  aiunren  pafsctlf  to  ganMTt  ull  or  plnaglnB  maMiial.  the  top  beet 
to  bg  aflonled  br  e  Bow  and  ntnni  alons  on*  (Ida  Wghtl;  tbon  tbe  (op  ot  tlia 
latotlar  p<U,uid  mUns  tlttttt  npon  «  Mgaof  brickwork  oi  iiaa  oiutcliu. 
Tboa  plpn  an  to  ma  UiRnicli  tbs  enClra  lengtb  oI  botb  compaTtinsnta,  bnt 
dIoh  bT  tba  warn  ilds  of  tha  Hrtltloa  tbtj  miut  be  coimectcd  by  T-plecn 
with  a  Talva  ddob  tha  flov  plpa  u>  eliDt  off  bMt  frora  tba  cool  aod,  droofatloa 
then  nbis  ODbT  maau  itf  tba  T  ooanectlani  onlr  In  Uw  waim  and.  A  rain 
abould  alio  ba  pat  opoa  tba  flow  idpa  for  bottom  haat  near  tha  boLZer  to  Bfan 
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fOULTRY  AND   PIQEOH  OHHOHIOLl. 

CORN-SiVING  BY  MACHINERY. 
Although  we  bave  coatributed  cmr  opiDioni,  m  well  u  the 
bett  pnctlcea  of  iDteltigent  fumen,  on  the  mibjeot  of  harreitinj;; 
Wbea^  Buley,  and  Oats  in  tbree  uamben  of  thli  Joomal,  dated 
1st,  etb,  and  IGth  ol  AiiKiMt,  187S,  we  still  tbink  it  [mporUDt  to 
conndei  the  &ttempta  which  have  been  made  to  exhanst  the  heat 
from  com  Btacks,  ai  well  m  those  ol  ha;  during  the  patt  year. 
We  must  day  that  onr  opiaioo  was  that  reducing  tlie  heat  of 
eoni  ricka  bj  the  n«e  ot  the  fan  woald  ptore  much  more  easy, 
••  well  as  more  efiectife,  tbSD  when  nsed  npon  hay  itackd.    We 


alao  looked  forward  to  the  trial  ot  fau  at  Beading,  for  it  miut 
be  remembered  that  MesBra.  Buttons'  priie  ot  £100  wae  offered 
for  the  beat  method  of  drying  hay  and  coin,  and  the  Jadgea 
appointed  to  decide  the  matter  thought  it  deaiiable  that  soma 
ot  the  fana  sboold  be  tned  upon  some  description  of  corn  crop  ; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  these  machinea  might  succeed  in 
drying  dheated  com,  althoogli  they  had  failed  in  saving  hay  in 
good  condition.  The  Judges  selected  the  fani  to  compete  in 
this  trial — three  of  those  exhibited  by  Uewrt.  Oonllas,  Lister, 
and  Phillips.  We  take  our  information  from  the  Jadgee'  report, 
published  la  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Society's  meeting  at  Beading,  1882,  which 
states: — "On  the  9th  ot  August  the  Barley,  which  had  not 
ripened  bo  kindly  and  evenly  as  had  been  expected,  was  thooght 
fit  for  cutting.  It  was  not  dead  ripe,  and  there  were  some 
patches  ot  the  field  which  were  certainly  nnripe.  Much  of  the 
crop  was  so  laid  and  twisted  abont  that  the  cutting  was  not  very 
easily  done." 

In  uncertain  and  broken  weather  farmers  are  frequently 
tempted  to  stack  their  com  when  it  is  only  half  di7,  especially 
of  those  crops  like  Oats  and  late  Barley,  which  come  in  for 
consamptjon  on  the  farm  both  com  and  straw  ;  and  in  wet 
harrests  it  is  almost  impossible  in  certain  districts  of  the  king- 
dom, especially  when  the  hBrvest  Is  late,  to  secure  the  Barley  in 
which  Clover  seeds  have  been  sown  in  realty  good  condition, 
and  at  snch  times  much  com  is  often  either  spoiled  in  the 
field  or  mow-burat,  and  serioasly  injured  in  the  stack.  "As,  how- 
ever, a  large  proportion  ot  the  material  of  a  com  stack  is  ripe 
straw  without  sap  enough  to  make  it  heat,  and  further  as  a  rick 
of  com  when  first  made  is  much  more  open  to  admit  the  air 
than  one  of  hay,  there  seemed  in  the  opinion  of  the  operatort 
ot  the  fans  to  be  fair  grounds  tor  supposing  that  exhaust  fans 
would  be  working  ander  favourable  conditions  if  applied  to  the 
stacks  ot  com  ;  and  it  most  be  remembered  in  this  case  that  the 
absence  of  green  Clover  was  fully  supplied  and  oompennted  tor, 
BO  far  as  regards  theae  triak,  by  a  plentital  sapply  ot  Thistles 
aad  a  thick  undergrowth  ot  weeds  and  trumpery.  The  crop  was 
porehsaed  by  the  Stewards  of  the  Society  for  the  purpoae  ot  the 
trials  npon  com  stacks.  The  field  was  diiided  into  three  equal 
portions,  and  three  reaping  machines,  which  Messrs.  Homsbf 
and  Sons  were  good  enongh  to  lend  to  the  Socie^,  called  the 
"  Indispensable "  spring-balanoe  self-iaklng  reapers,  and  one  ot 
these  weie  started  In  each  plot  on  the  moroing  of  the  9th  August 
The  competitors  drew  lots  for  the  diSerent  shares,  and  the  result 
was  that  Mr.  Coultas  had  plot  I,  Mr.  Fbillipe  plot  2,  and 
Measrs.  Lister  k  Oo.  plot  3.  The  first  day  of  working  was  very 
bright  and  warm,  and  a  continuance  ot  such  weather  would  have 
baulked  the  competitors,  by  leaving  them  no  abt.nce  of  exhibit- 
ing the  powers  of  their  fans  ;  bnt  the  morning  of  the  10th  was 
elondy  and  threatening,  and  the  Thistles  and  weeds  were  gtets 
and  full  of  sap  when  the  sheaves  were  bound.  Stacking  was 
begun,  however,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtb, 
and  pretty  well  completed  on  the  evening  ot  the  lllh.  The 
exhibitors  had  made  their  preparations  tor  the  stacks  before  the 
catting  ot  the  com  began,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  thej 
had  received.  They  were  told  that  each  exhibitor  woald  have 
to  deal  with  two  stacks  of  about  the  same  siie,  and  they  were 
invited  to  place  their  tans  in  such  a  powtion  and  to  lay  dampers, 
or  otherwise  to  make  their  arr&ngementa,  Bo  that  they  coold 
work  both  stacks  at  the  same  time,  or  each  one  separately,  aa 
they  may  prefer.  Thay  were  also  directed  to  supply  themselves 
with  thermometer  tabes,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  stacks 
pointing  to  the  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  The  tubes  were  also  to  be 
made  ot  wood,  as  being  considered  to  be  more  tmatworthy  than 
those  of  iron.  The  shafts  in  the  centre  of  the  stacks  were  formed 
by  a  wooden  cage,  2  feet  square  at  the  basej  and  tapering  to 
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13  inches  square  at  the  top,  the  height  of  two  of  the  oagef 
▼aiying  from  9  feet  6  inches  to  12  feet  6  iochest  the  latter  being 
that  of  Mr.  Cooltas.  Mr.  Phillips  placed  his  fan  a  little  in  front 
of  the  line  of  stacks^  and,  oonsistentlj  with  his  theory  that  iJl 
angles  thonld  be  ayoided,  laid  his  fines  in  two  carred  lines, 
which  started  from  the  stack  centres,  and  tonched  each  other 
jast  in  rear  of  the  fan.  These  flues  were  tnbes  of  galranised  iron, 
8  inches  in  diametar,  and  made  in  3-feet  lengths,  with  a  tapered 
edge  at  one  end  of  each  section.  Messrs.  Lister  &  Go.  pnt  their 
fan  between  the  two  stacks,  and  ran  a  continnons  flae  of  sheet 
iron,  9  indies  in  diameter,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  centxe  of 
one  stack  to  that  of  another.  Midway  between  the  stacks  a  right- 
angled  janction  with  the  fan  was  made.  At  least  two  of  the 
abmpt  tarns  might  have  been  easily  avoided,  and  if  the  other 
angles  had  been  ronnded  off  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
ftm  might  haye  proved  more  effective.  The  shafts  in  these  two 
stacks  were  maae  by  circular  cages  7  feet  high,  30  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  18  inches  at  the  top.*' 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  fans  are  Tolnminous  and 
cannot  here  be  given,  although  they  were  taken  daily,  except 
Sundays,  from  the  11th  of  August  until  the  11th  of  September, 
and  were  almost  constantly  at  work  during  the  daytime.  The 
power  of  the  fans  to  reduce  the  heat  of  the  stacks  is  evidenced  by 
the  difEerence  between  the  morning  and  evening  observations  on 
days  when  at  work  had  been  done,  and  also  by  the  sudden  rise 
which  sometimes  occurred  after  a  day  when  the  fans  had  been 
idle.  The  maximum  temperature  of  Uie  stacks  during  the  trials, 
as  found  in  the  stacks  of  each  competitor,  was  in  Mr.  Coultas' 
stack,  on  August  14tb,  119° ;  PhUlips*  stack,  August  24th,  131*' ; 
Lister  &  Ck>.*B,  August  4th,  145^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  four 
out  of  the  six  stacks  developed  their  greatest  heat  within  three 
or  five  days  after  Uie  stacking ;  while  in  the  two  stacks  which 
heated  moist,  the  hottest  time  was  thirteen  days  after  the  oom 
was  put  into  stack.  It  was  also  noted  that  those  ricks  which  had 
most  weeds  in  the  sheaves  showed  the  highest  temperature. 

**0n  the  11th  of  September  the  Judges,  having  inspected  the 
stacks,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  to  carry  on  the 
experiment  any  farther.  Though  the  fans  had  been  at  work  for 
a  month  there  was  evidently  a  good  deal  of  latent  heat.  Orders 
were  therefore  given  for  the  thrashing  of  the  com.  In  Mr. 
Ooultas*  stacks  Uie  upper  portion  of  the  oom  was  bright  and  un- 
injured, though  lew  of  the  sheaves  were  dry  inside ;  the  lower 
portion  was  compressed,  and  the  com  was  discoloured.  The 
insides  of  many  of  the  sheaves  were  almost  rotten,  and  some  of 
the  grains  had  germinated.  The  second  stack  was  less  injured, 
but  the  fan  seemed  to  have  had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  lower  part 
of  it,  many  of  the  sheaves  being  still  very  wet.  Phillips*  stacks 
were  in  the  upper  parts  like  those  of  Ooultas*.  The  lower  part 
of  the  second  stack,  particularly  on  the  eastem  side  at  5  feet 
above  the  ground,  was  pressed  as  close  as  millboard,  and  the  grain 
was  heated  brown.  All  the  oom  in  these  stacks  had  a  most  dis- 
agreeable fusty  smell.  Messrs.  Lister  k.  Oo.*s  stack  A  had  in  it 
some  com  which  was  about  on  a  par  with  the  better  part  of  the 
other  stacks.  Stack  B  was  in  a  frightful  state,  many  of  the 
sheaves  were  completely  rotten,  and  all  the  south-eastern  quarter 
was  reeking  like  a  heap  of  heated  ftirmyard  manure." 

Near  the  end  of  the  report  we  meet  with  the  following  re- 
markable statement : — ^  The  trials  of  the  &ns  upon  com  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  a  complete  and  disastrous  failure.** 
Now,  after  having  given  the  observation  of  the  Judges,  stating 
how  the  competitors  conducted  their  trials  of  fans  upon  the  com 
in  stack,  ana  the  great  disappointment  to  many  of  the  result, 
we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  in  another  issue  of  the  Journal  to  practi- 
cally consider  the  matter  in  order  that  business  men  may  not  be 
discouraged. 

(To  be  oontlnaedO 

WORK  OK  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horte  Zoftour.— This  is  still  connected  with  the  tillage  for  Turnips, 
also  St  interrals  the  carting  of  Clover,  Sainfoin,  and  hay  to  the  stack. 
Unless  the  weather  is  very  dryinf^,  with  a  harsh  east  wind,  the  hay  is 
scarcely  ever  in  first-rate  ooadiuon  for  carting  early  in  the  day 
like  cora,  because  the  night  dews,  when  the  weather  is  stni  and 
quiet,  if  it  is  ever  so  hot,  are  often  heavy,  in  which  case  we  prefer  to 
effect  some  tillage  operations,  or  otherwise  some  work  preparatory  to 
the  carting  of  hay,  and  thns  deferring  the  hay-stacking  until  about 
ten  o'clock.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strong  east  winds,  such  as  we 
experienced  in  the  last  days  of  May,  prevail,  the  carting  may  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  morning  without  let  or  hindrance,  for  in  such  a 
case  the  hay  makes  night  and  day,  but  especially  when  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  dry  and  hot.  Since  the  haying  began  we  have  notjip  to 
the  time  of  writing,  experienced  any  threatening  weather  sufficient 
to  induce  the  advocates  of  using  the  exhaust  fans  to  prepare  them 
for  the  haystacks,  still  we  find  that  many  persons  have  decided  on 
using  these  machines  if  the  weather  should  prove  fickle  and  uncertain. 

The  ridge-ploughing  and  sowing  of  Turnip  seed  will  now  be  pro- 


ceeded with  as  fast  as  the  land  can  be  made  ready.  The  Grey  Stone 
Turnip  is  our  favourite  variety,  but  especially  fhe  improved  sort, 
which  is  red  in  colour,  and  by  some  farmers  called  the  Bed  Mammoth. 
Both  these  varieties  are  not  <mly  very  quick  of  growth,  but  also  pf 
excellent  quality,  and  very  much  hardier  than  the  White  Bounds  or 
Ghreen  Globe  varieties.  After  Trif olium  we  have  land  to  come  in  for 
Turnips,  and  as  fast  as  it  is  cleared  we  half  plough,  then  scarify 
across  the  rafters.  This  opens  the  land,  and  is  favourable  to  the 
combing  out  couch,  of  which  we  have  some  quantity  to  deal  with 
through  the  neglect  of  a  late  tenant.  Early  crimson  Trifolinm  is 
now  nearly  gone,  but  we  have  a  capital  succession  in  the  second 
early  pink-blossomed  variety  just  fit  for  cutting,  which  we  expect, 
together  with  the  later  white  sort,  will  continue  in  good  feeding 
condition  until  about  the  10th  of  July. 

Mangold  and  Swede-hoeing,  ako  PoUto-hilling,  will  engac^e  an  odd 
horse  or  two  now  for  some  time  when  the  weather  is  dry.    Where  the 

growth  is  not  luxuriant  we  sow  1  cwt  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  by 
and  between  the  rows  of  plants ;  but  this  application  is  not  advisable 
for  Swedes  or  Turnips,  as  it  forces  the  plants  too  much  by  throwing 
np  long  stems  and  rendering  the  roots  more  likely  to  decay  in  the 
autumn.  To  supplement  horse  labour  on  farms  where  steam^culti- 
vating  machinery  is  not  used  it  is  difficult  to  hire  8t<»am  power, 
as  so  many  farmers  require  the  tackle  simnltaneonslv.  We  therefore 
recommend,  as  a  great  economy,  the  use  of  oxen,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  purchase  them  for  six  months*  working  on  toe  land.  We  advise 
the  selection  of  animals  at  four  years  old  and  broken  in  to  farm 
work,  and  in  ffood  fieshy  condition.  Th^y  will  each  take  the 
place  of  an  ordmarr  farm  horse  for  cultivation,  such  as  ploughing, 
narrowing,  and  scarifying,  and  from  this  time  they  may  continue  to 
work  on  the  summer  tillage  whilst  the  horses  are  busy  at  hay-carting 
or  harvest-carting.  We  prefer  the  Hereford  and  Sussex  oxen  for  this 
purpose,  and  bemg  powerful  animals  with  a  quick  step,  they  are 
enabled  to  supplement  the  horse  power  of  the  farm  by  working  two 
to  a  plough  ;  but  they  must  be  kept  in  good  and  improving  condition 
during  their  work.  To  effect  this  they  must  be  fed  and  kept  up  the 
same  as  horses,  at  least  at  the  same  cost,  both  as  regards  food.  After 
taking  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  until  the  fallows  are  all 
plou^^ed  for  the  winter,  they  will  be  found  in  improved  condition, 
and  worth  at  least  20«.  each  more  than  they  cost,  and  may  then  be 
placed  in  the  boxes  or  stalls  for  fattening.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one 
weeks  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  butcher,  and  also  come 
to  market  at  the  time  of  year  when  beef  sells  at  a  good  price.  The 
result  of  six  months*  work  on  the  land  will  compare  well  with  horse 
labour,  for  the  bullocks  will  have  gained  in  value  £1  per  head, 
whereas  the  horses  during  the  same  period  will  have  depreciated  in 
value  £2  each. 

Hand  Labour.^A.ftst  the  hedge-trimming  is  finished.  Turnip  and 
Mangold  hoeing  and  singUng  will  be  going  on,  with  nay-staddng 
during  intervals  of  dry  weather.  On  the  later  fallows,  which  may  be 
required  for  late  Turnips  or  be  held  on  for  seeding  with  Wheat, 
couching  and  burning  will  be  going  on  of  tentimM,  but  we  prefer  to 
cart  the  conch  away  to  heaps  instead  of  burning.  We  have  for  many 
years  acted  upon  a  rule,  never  to  bum  anything  which  will  rot^  unless 
we  may  be  in  actual  want  of  ashes  for  drilling  with  manorea  Also 
in  case  of  land  having  run  to  waste  and  neglected  bv  a  tenant,  we 
like  to  bum  all  the  conch  and  weeds  and  a  oonsiderabie  qoanti^  of 
earth  attached,  which  saves  some  of  the  labour  of  tillage.  When 
bnmed  in  large  heaps  upon  the  principle  of  stifle-burning— that  is, 
charring  as  much  as  possible,  we  often  obtain  an  amount  of  ashes 
sufficient  to  manure  the  land.  This  plan  answers  well  in  outlying 
fields,  as  it  saves  cartage  of  yard  manure ;  and  we  have  found,  too, 
that  the  charred  earth  and  weeds  make  a  lasting  manure  for  future 
crops,  especially  for  roots. 
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lOth.— Fine,  warm,  and  calm. 

11th.— Cloudy  and  cool,  finer  In  evening. 

ISth.— Fine  and  bright 
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elOQdj  at  the  end  of  the  week. — O.  J.  Srxoxs. 
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MAKING  MISTAKES. 

NO  is  more  easy  than  to  make 
takes  in  gardening.  The  best  gar- 
BTB  of  the  day  have  committed  many 
IB,  though  it  is  not  qoite  oustomary 
wn  to  them.  Mistakes  are  made  in 
ting,  mttering,  ventilating,  potting, 
g,  digging,  mannring,  sowing,  and 
ig.  Those  persons  are  wise  who 
heir  blnnders,  remember  them,  even 
down,  forming  a  ohart,  as  it  were, 
with  the  hidden  rocks  marked  by  beacon  lights 
to  guide  safely  along  in  the  future. 

Bnt  if  gardeners  make  mistakes  employers  are  not 
always  &ee  &om  errors ;    and  while  it  is  not  im- 

Srobable  that  a  hard  master  has  more  than  once 
lighted  tha  prospects  of  a  good  man,  it  is  very 
oertain  that  numbers  of  good  masters  have  been 
driven  -to  lose  interest  in  ttieir  gardens  by  the  im< 
prudence  of  their  gardeners.  This  is  the  greatest 
mistake  of  all  that  a  gardener  can  make. 

A  tolerably  long  experience  with  gardeners  and 
owners  of  gtudens  enables  me  to  say  positively  that 
many  gentlemen  who  are  aocnsed  of  being  hard  and 
unreasonable  are  in  reality  often  very  forbearing. 
'When  a  master  wants  one  thing  and  a  man  another, 
and  the  master  yields,  does  he  not  make  a  sacrifice ; 
yea,  as  great  a  sacrifioe  as  a  gardener  does  when  a 
Tonng  man  nnder  him  does  not  comply  cheerfnlly  with 
Ills  mshes,  and  yet  is  kept  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
eventually  become  more  tractable  ?  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  he  who  beras  the  cost  of  a  garden  has 
an  nndoabted  right  to  do  what  a  gardener  may  deem 
wrong.  A  plant  may  be  grown  for  twelve  months, 
bo  watched,  tended,  and  cherished  by  a  gardener,  then 
in  ft  moment  may  be  spoiled  by  having  its  head  cut 
off,  because  the  flower  would  be  particularly  cherished 
as  cut  and  placed  on  the  table  of  the  owner.  There  it 
would  give  satisfaction,  but  the  plant  itself  might  not 
be  cored  for,  except  for  the  purpose  of  producing  other 
flowers  for  cutting  in  the  same  manner.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  to  the  gardener's  own  interest  to  grow  sach 
flowers  and  out  them  cheerfully.  A  gardener  who 
readily,  and,  as  a  rule,  complies  with  what  he  occa- 
sionally feels  is  an  onreasonable  request,  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  be  allowed  to  gratify  his  own  desire  in  a 
special  matter  than  will  a  man  who  gives  grudgingly 
what  an  owner  wants  of  his  own. 

I  could  tell  of  a  gardener  who  for  years  had  his  own 
way,  growing  what  he  liked,  and  only  cutting  what  he 
wi^ed  in  a  beautiful  garden  (which  the  owner  did  not 
much  enjoy,  because  he  felt  as  if  it  was  not  quite  his 


own),  now  in  a  very  different  position.  The  estate 
changed  owners,  and  the  new  proprietor  took  a  fancy  for 
Orchids,  but  in  this  particular  way — that  immediately 
a  flower  or  spike  expanded  it  was  to  be  cut,  no  matter 
what  it  was,  and  sent  into  the  owner's  room.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  same  with  all  other  flowers ;  every  flower 
had  to  be  cut  daily,  whether  it  spoiled  the  look  of  the 
plant  or  not.  The  gardener  did  n^it  take  kindly  to  the 
change,  and  felt  and  said  he  coold  "  never  live  with  a 
gentleman  BO  unreasonable."  He  wiBely,howover,  hesi- 
tated in  relinquishing  a  not  laborious  charge,  with  £100 
a  year  and  the  usual  privileges.  He  made,  indeed,  a  mis- 
take in  prejudging  a  gentleman  whom  he  now  considers 
amongst  the  most  reasonable  of  employers.  The  gar- 
dener gradually  fell  into  the  way  of  catting  the  flowers, 
which  was  at  one  time  almost  as  painful  to  him  as 
cutting  himself,  but  seeing  the  pleasoie  they  gave  to 
the  owner,  who  in  that  form  appreciated  them  so  highly, 
he  (the  gardener)  at  length  came  to  have  pleasure  in 
doing  that  which  previously  gave  him  pain.  He  outs 
choice  flowers  now  with  alacrity,  and  the  more  he  has 
the  greater  he  enjoys  the  work,  because  he  now  says 
the  "  dear  old  man  almost  worships  them."  In  return 
for  this  cheerful  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  an 
"unreasonable"  master,  this  gardener,  who  so  nearly 
made  an  almost  fatal  mistake,  has  had  instead  £50  a  . 
year  added  to  his  salary  and  was  never  before  so  com- 
fortable as  he  is  now.  If  the  owner  wanted  a  Vine  out 
down  and  taken  in  to  show  the  crop  of  Grapes  this 
happy  gardener  would  now  cut  it  down  in  a  moment 
without  any  compunction,  with  perhaps  a  remark,  "  It 
is  his  Vine,  not  mine,  let  him  have  it." 

I  could  tell  of  another  gardener,  whose  life  is  praoti- 
oally  that  of  a  gentleman,  whose  employer  certainly 
ranks  amongst  the  most  influential  half  a  dozen 
individuals  in  the  realm,  who  attributes  all  the  com- 
fort he  enjoys,  and  the  confidence  of  the  employer  he 
serves,  to  sinking  altogether  his  own  fancy  and  com- 
mencing to  do  what  ho  had  been  all  his  life  taught  to 
be  unreasonable.  He  enjoys  the  garden  in  his  charge, 
because  Ha  owner  has  been  led  to  enjoy  it  also,  inetMd 
of  having  been  alienated  from  it  by  a  different  coarse 
of  condnot  on  the  part  of  his  gardener — a  "  standing 
up  "  as  he  might  mistakenly  have  called  it  for  the 
"  dignity  of  the  profession,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  the  dignity  of  nonsense  and  the  indignity  of 
himself. 

Yet  another  example  I  could  adduce.  A  nobleman, 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  princely  estates  in  tiie 
kingdom,  engaged  a  gardener.  This  gardener,  on 
hearing  that  his  new  employer  was  most  unreasosable, 
hard  to  please,  and  that  "  nobody  ever  stopped  wiUi 
him,"  was  on  the  point  of  cancellmg  his  engagement, 
and  would,  I  believe,  have  done  so  hod  it  not  been  for 
a  g^ood  adviser,  who,  knowing  the  man's  tact  and 
ability,  urged  him  to  give  the  place  a  trial.  On  reflec- 
tion he  said,  "I  will,  I  will  try  and  manage  Lord  Z.  for 
a  year,  and  if  I  succeed  in  that  I  know  I  can  manage  his 
garden."  That  was  a  wise  resolve.  He  asosrtained 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  this  "  unreasonable " 
family,  and  now  there  are  probably  few  men  more  com- 
fortable and  more  safely  established  than  my  friend  is 
in  his  splendid  (diarge. 

I  have  given  instances  of  mistakes  that  have 
fortunately  been  averted.  It  would  be  easy  to  ^ve 
more  that  have  been  oommitted  of  individuals  resign- 
ing, because  they  could  not  bend  to  an  employer's  wi^ 
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ftnd  are  now  living  a  life  of  drndgery,  painfully 
conscious  and  ready  to  admit  the  great  error  that  they 
might  so  easily  have  avoided. 

There  are,  of  coarse,  instances  where  a  gardener 
cannot  consistently  with  his  own  self-respect  and 
without  sacrificing  his  manliness  of  character  endure 
the  pressure  that  is  put  upon  him,  and  he  decides  to 
take  his  departure  as  tiie  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  only 
consolation  attaching  to  a  case  oh  this  hind  is  that  the 
really  hard  and  unreasonable  taskmaster  usually  has 
inflicted  on  him  a  worse  gardener  than  the  one  he 
drove  way,  and  it  would  be  no  worse  if  owners  of 
gardens  would  recognise  that  contmgency. 

Individuals  who  are  really  the  most  hard  to  serve 
are  those  who  are  ever  changing  their  minds— fanciful, 
impulsive  people,  who  see  something,  go  into  ecstacies 
over  it,  and  «  must "  have  it.  A  gardener  strives  to 
meet  the  wish,  and  works  for  a  season  diligently  to 
that  end,  yet  when  he  has  accomplished  the  object  for 
which  he  has  laboured,  instead  of  meeting  with  approval, 
he  has  the  mortification  of  finding  his  labour  has  been 
in  vain,  time  has  been  lost,  space  wasted,  and  patience 
exhausted,  for  something  else  is  wanted  now,  and  so 
the  worry  goes  on.  It  is  in  this  way  that  employers 
make  mistakes,  lose  good  men,  and  get  inferior 
servants. 

Patience  and  tact  are  of  great  advantage  to  much- 
pressed  gardeners,  for,  as  a  rule,  those  who  possess 
these  qutdities  triumph  over  their  obstacles  sooner  or 
later.  Some  years  ago  the  family  of  a  gentleman  were 
so  fond  of  flowers  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  pulling, 
not  cutting,  Camelhas,  splitting  off  the  branches,  and, 
of  course,  preventing  future  flowers ;  they  would  also 
in  cutting  Amaryllises  take  off  the  top  of  the  bulb  be- 
cause they  liked  the  green  with  the  flowers.  That  was 
an  exceptional  case,  and  these  things  are  not  done  now. 
The  gardener's  patience  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  it 
enabled  him  to  continue  until  the  young  ladies  grew 
up,  and  he  taught  them  that  plants  will  not  live  with- 
out leaves  and  with  such  treatment  the  bulbs  would 
die,  and  now  he  is  one  of  the  happiest  old  men  alive. 

Mistakes  in  routine,  such  as  those  indicated  at  the 
commencement  of  these  notes  (and  which  will  perhaps 
be  further  noticed)  are  often  inconvenient  enough, 
and  should  by  every  possible  means  be  avoided;  but 
they  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  fondamental 
errors  that  are  too  often  committed  by  masters  and 
men ;  by  the  latter  often  hastily,  by  the  former  un- 
consciously and  thoughtlessly,  for,  as  has  been  truth- 
fully observed,  *'  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
more  than  by  want  of  heart."  With  more  considera- 
tion there  wUl  be  fewer  mistakes,  and  owners  of  gar- 
dens will  be  better  satisfied  and  gardeners  more  con- 
tented.— StxPSBIBHTU  DOOBT. 


ELLIOTTS  YORKSHIREMAN  AND  SANDEBS' 
TELEPHONE  CUCUMBERS. 

A   BBEAKDOWK   07   THE    "EXPRESS." 

Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
to  these  Cucumbers.  It  is  seven  weeks  to-day  since  the  seed 
was  sown,  and  I  think  the  plants  are  worth  looking  at.  Those 
who  cannot  see  them  may  fancy  a  plant  with  six  or  seven 
Cucumbers,  each  weighing  from  2  n>s.  to  11,  these  at  this 
4  weight  being  very  young,  with  the  flowers  still  on  them.  In 
my  experience  Elliott's  variety  beats  all  for  rapidity  of  produce. 
The  flavour  of  both  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Telephone  is 
not  quite'  so  free  iA  bearing,  but  the  fruit  is  longer.  I  shall 
grow  a  larger  quantity  of  it  next  year ;  and  now  having  the  pen  in 


hand  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  brief  acjcount  of  my 
attempt  at  the  Express  system  of  Cucumber-growing. 

First,  I  may  say  my  early  house  is  a  lean-to,  70  feet  lonj;, 
11  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  6  feet  in  front,  this 
giving  me  il-feet  rafters.  The  roof  is  well  glazed  with 
squares  12  by  20  inches.  I  am  narticular  in  giving  sizes  to 
benefit  others.  It  is  heated  witn  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes 
under  the  bed  ;  two  rows  along  the  front,  and  four  rows  in  the 
path  for  affording  top  heat.  There  is  thus  a  good  amount  of 
piping,  also  a  Rood  boiler  to  work  it.  The  back  wall  is  white 
or  lime-washed. 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  March,  having  strong  plants,  a  start 
was  made,  under  the  impression  that  we  had  passed  through 
the  rough  weather ;  but  it  was  not  so,  for  as  you  are  aware, 
winter  began  in  earnest  after  the  first  few  days  of  that 
month.  The  house  faces  west,  so  gets  very  little  morning  sun. 
I  had  been  at  the  trouble  to  visit  one  place  where  the  Express 
system  was  at  work,  so  provided  troughs  3  feet  in  length  for 
covering  the  whole  of  the  pipes,  as  I  was  informed  that  much 
atmospheric  moisture  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  ventilation. 

Time  went  on,  and  I  thought,  notwithstanding  the  cold  winds 
which  compelled  me  to  fire  ratner  hard,  that  I  was  on  the  right 
track,  but  I  soon  found  I  was  miserably  disappointed.  I  got 
the  roof  nearly  covered  with  grand  healthy-looking  foliage, 
and  fruit  showed  in  plenty.  Not  one,  however,  in  ten  could 
I  set.  I  kept  working  away,  however,  with  both  fire  and  water, 
vet  with  no  better  results.  I  then  called  in  a  cultivator  who 
had  made  a  specialitv  of  this  system,  and  he  at  once  told  me 
I  was  wrong.  In  the  nrst  place  there  were  too  many  evaporating 
pans  by  two-thirds,  cmd  the  soil  was  too  loose  in  tiie  bed, 
causing  me  to  give  too  much  water.  The  next  day,  a  very  hot 
one,  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  120^  with  no  venti- 
lation, and  of  course  no  shade.  The  result  was  that  the  pluits 
were  burnt  to  that  degree,  that  after  trying  them  a  fortnight 
lon^r  with  shading  as  required,  I  pulled  them  up  and  planted 
again.  Well,  these  plants  are  doing  on  what  I  caii  my  old 
plan,  which  is  plenty  of  fire,  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  not 
too  much  syrin^ne,  as  little  ventilation  as  possible  ;  in  fact, 
none  if  they  will  do  without  it,  but  affording  shade  witb  scrim 
canvas  as  required.  The  failure  of  this  house  was  very  serious 
to  me,  as  I  never  in  the  best  week  cut  over  twenty  Cucumbers, 
and  these  of  such  a  pale  colour  and  small,  that  tbey  only 
realised  a  low  price  in  the  market. 

The  causes  of  failure  in  this  house  I  attribute  to  excessive 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  dryness  of  the  roots,  for 
certainly  I  did  not  give  sufficient  water.  I  believe  in  a  welJ- 
draincd  bed  with  pipes  under  it  that  it  is  almost  impossibKto 
give  too  much  water.  One  cause  of  the  burning  of  the  foliage 
I  now  find  to  be  in  the  fact  of  the  wires  being  only  14  inches 
from  the  ^lass.    They  ought  to  be  twice  that  distance. 

The  variety  I  grew  was  the  "  Special  Express  "  from  Preston, 
obtained  through  a  friend.  The  fruit  I  like  much,  though  I 
suppose  it  is  only  a  crossed  Telegraph.  It,  however,  does  not 
come  large  with  me.  The  new  lot  of  plants  with  shading 
endure  a  temperature  of  120* ;  in  fact,  they  like  it. 

Were  I  to  start  early  another  season  I  feel  sure  I  could 
succeed,  being  perfectlv  satisfied  where  my  mistakes  occurred. 
I  started  on  the  new  plan  because  last  year  the  plants  had  a 
slight  touch  of  disease  caused  by  want  of  water  and  low 
temperature,  the  result  of  being  short-handed  during  the  Grape- 
thinning  period.  In  my  next  I  will  give  particulars  of  culture 
in  a  house  facing  east. — ^Stephen  Castle,  The  Vineyard^  Wett 
Lyrm. 


BOMB  THOUGHTS  ON  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT. 

The  term  Garden  Management  is  expressive  yet  relative. 
It  may  mean  management  of  soil,  of  means,  of  men,  occasion- 
ally of  masters  ;  the  latter  an  accomplishment  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  does  not  require  a  large  number  of  students,  though  as  a 
study  it  may  be  an  exceedingly  useful  one  in  some  cases.  The 
management  of  the  soil  is  particularly  a  matter  requiring  long 
experience  and  careful  attention.  An  experience  of  one  or 
two  years  will  not  ascertain  either  the  weak  or  strong  points 
in  a  soil,  and  anyone  taking  a  garden  in  hand  and  thinking 
that  just  so  much  digging,  manuring,  and  seed-sowing  are 
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aetxtsaxj  to  secore  good  crops^  is  a  mietake.  I  always  think 
tbe  thorough  knowledge  of  hifi  garden  posaeBaed  by  the  man 
who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  hia  working  hfe  in  one 
place,  is  a  feature  at  once  as  noticeable  as  it  ia  creditable  to  its 
posaesBor.  With  his  experience  he  never  attempts  to  grow 
certain  crops  in  some  positions,  and  he  will  year  after  year 
have  Bome  vegetable  in  one  particular  quarter.  When  a  man 
has  had  charge  of  a  garden  for  seven  years  he  may  at  that 
time  he  considered  a  journeyman.  It  is  only  after  yBars  of 
patience  that  he  can  t^e  his  place  beside  the  masters. 

As  to  the  management  of  means,  this  should  always  be 
resolved  into  a  question  of  "  means  to  ends."  Place  the  end 
in  view  before  a  man,  give  him  the  means  to  reach  that  end, 
and  very  few  would  fail  in  reaching  it.  The  mistake  is,  that 
both  with  employer  and  gardener  £ere  is  a  want  of  dennite- 
ness  about  what  is  wanted  for  a  certain  sum  spent.  I  think, 
for  instance,  gardeners  have  themselves  partly  to  blame  for  em- 
ployers insistmg  on  purchasing  seed  in  '■collections."  If  the 
seed  list  is  made  up  carefully,  so  that  economy  is  practised,  not 
in  buying  cheap  articles,  but  in  doing  with  few  sorts,  and  no 
more  of  a  kind  than  is  fairly  sufficient,  there  can  be  no  saving 
in  "  collections."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gardener  most  have  a 
dozen  varieties  of  Onions,  half  as  many  of  Celery  and  other 
vegetablee  in  the  same  way,  we  have  an  expensive  seed  bill 
at  once.  Again,  if  yon  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
series  of  seed  lists,  it  will  be  found  that  the  orders  for  various 
seeds  are  in  the  most  extraordinary  pr^ortions.  Here  are 
items  from  one  :  2  ozs.  of  Sweet  Peas,  2  of  ozs.  Golden  Feather 
Pyrethrum,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Ferilla  nankinensis. 
Collections  in  such  cases  become  weapons  of  self-defence  to 
an  employer. 

I  will  now  tmn  from  these  questions  to  other  points  of 
management,  lying  veiy  often  beyond  the  power  of  the 
gardener  either  to  change  or  to  mitigate ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  suitability  or  the  misnitabilitv  of  a  garden  site,  whicti 
once  fixed,  and  the  garden  in  working  oraer,  is  practically 
unalterable.  The  wettest,  or  the  shallowest,  or  the  coldest 
spot  on  an  estate  is  selected  with  infinite  pains  by  some 
bygone  sa^e,  and  we,  of  the  present  day,  like  the  chieftain 
for  his  child,  "  are  left  lamenting."  I  was  requested  a  year 
or  two  ago  to  estimate  the  ^proximate  cropping  value  of  a 
vegetable  garden,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ^ve  a  rough  idea 
of  the  lowest  cost  it  Vonld  involve  to  work  it  and  keep  it  in 
good  condition.  What  I  found  was  this,  and  some  oi  these 
figures  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  least  striking.  The  arett 
enclosed  was  4(  acres,  of  which  walks  covered  mree-quarters 
of  an  acre,  fruit  houses  with  borders  one-third  of  an  acre, 
open  quarters  and  borders  for  vegetable  cropping  and  small 
fruits  less  than  2}  acres,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being 
occupied  by  a  system  of  narrow  borders  sacred  to  the  culture 
of  Apples,  with  2  feet  alleys  round  them,  the  latter  reaching 
considerably  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  the  aggregate.  He 
comer  devoted  to  the  reception  of  rubbish,  soils,  and  manurra 
was  so  sitnated  as  to  be  on  an  average  for  the  journey  to  and 
from  the  garden  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Mow  we  cannot 
do  without  walks,  and  in  gardens  proportionately  more  than  in 
any  form  of  open  field  cdture,  but  a  case  that  reijuires  an  acre 
set  apart  for  means  of  carrying  and  locomotion  to  every 
3j  occupied  by  crops,  surely  is  past  a  paying  or  necessary 

C portion.  But  not  otily  was  much  of  these  walks  and  alleys 
;  ground,  it  was  more  than  lost ;  being,  in  fact,  a  continual 
drag  throughout  the  busiest  months  of  the  year  to  keep  lin 
presentable  condition.  But  further,  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  was  used  by  workmen,  the  remainder  being  kept  free 
from  traf&c  to  save  work  in  keeping  them  clean.  Possibly  the 
per-centage  of  ground  under  walk-culture  in  the  above  instance 
was  considerably  above  the  average.  The  question  is,  of  course, 
one  for  proprietors  to  see  to,  and  they  may  depend  on  it  that 
all  extra  work  which  can  be  by  any  means  saved,  pays  not 
only  in  as  far  as  it  saves  labour  in  a  direct  manner,  but 
workmen  always  work  with  a  keener  relish  when  they  find 
there  is  no  wasting  of  their  strength  on  labour  which  under 
an  enlightened  management  would  bo  altogether  unnecessary. 

airdener  by  himself  can  only  save  his  men  in  details  ; 
ed  by  his  employer,  not  only  can  he  save  in  details,  but 
the  necessity  for  mu<di  of  his  labour  can  be  saved  altogether. 


These  thoughts  are  only  a  small  contribution  to  a  very  wide 
subject,  whi(£  there  .is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
future,  as  the  Struggle  for  place  increases,  and  as  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  narrows ;  as  men  of  business  habits 
multiply  as  employers  in  the  gardening  community,  and  bring 
these  nabits  to  bear  on  our  craft  in  ell  its  bearings,  will  revo- 
lutionise much  which  at  the  present  day  is  allowed  to  remain 
as  part  of  a  system  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  always 
carried  on  on  sound  prindples. — B. 


PIMELEA  ELEGAN8. 
MoHi  of  the  Kmeleas  are  useful  greenhouie  plants,  easily  grown, 
free- flowering,  and  of  gracstul  habit— sU  reoommendationE  of  gieat 
value,  fimalea  elegans  is  one  ol  the  most  distinct  epeciaB,  and 
is  deservedly  a  favourite  with  manj  oultivators,  as  ita  large  haada 
of  eieamy  white  or  occasionally  nearlj  pure  white  floifers  are 
prodneed  so  abundanll;  Oiat  the  plant  is  o '''  ' ""■*" 
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narr  degree.  SduH  tpedmens  In  60  or  43-Hize  pots  flower  very 
fredy ;  and  this  is  an  especially  nsetol  ohatacter,  as  SDch  plants 
are  ^wajB  in  reqaeit  for  conserratory  and  greenhouse  decoration. 
A  moderately  light  compost  of  turf^bloam  and  peat  with  a  little 
Band  la  most  suitable  for  this  as  well  as  the  majority  oF  other 
Pimeleas,  and  with  good  drainage  water  oan  be  supplied  liberally 
whilst  growth  is  advaneing.  It  fiowera  during  the  spring  months 
and  eonttnoes  for  a  coniiderable  time.  The  woodcut  (fig.  118} 
reprssents  a  amsjl  branch  with  a  head  of  the  flowers  about  the 
natural  size. 


CdiLOo-nni  OEMTAT*.— If  Mr.  Qrindrod  will  read  my  srUole  again 
on  the  abore  plant  he  will  find  I  do  not  reoommend  ontting  out 
leafless  p»sndo-bulbs.    What  I  stated  wu  merely  thie.     "  If  t1 

plant  becomes  very  crowded  with  peendi 

it.    Boma  growers  recommend  ontraig  thi 


I  merely  thie.     "  U  the 
blba  it  Is  belt  to  divide 
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giTe  the  others  room,  but  I  hare  not  tried  it,  although  it  appean 
possible."  What  I  had  in  riew  were  large  specimens  to  be  retained 
as  such,  not  to  be  divided ;  as  I  am  perfectly  aware,  if  a  plant  were 
dirided  it  would  be  follj  to  cut  away  the  leafless  pseado-bulbs. — 
A.  Youiro.  

NEW  AND  COSTLY  VEGETABLES. 

EvxBT  year  seedsmen's  lists  contain  some  norelties  in  the  way 
of  new  Tegetables,  which  are  ofEered  for  the  first  time  at  what 
appears  to  many  a  high  price,  and  for  this  reason  many  will  not 
bny  new  Tegetable  seeds  for  some  ^ears  after  they  are  sent  out 
and  nntil  they  become  cheaper.  This,  no  donbt,  appears  economy 
to  them,  but  1  qaestion  rery  much  if  it  is  so.  The  best  and  most 
yaloable  Tegetables  remain  high  in  price  for  many  yean  after 
their  introduction,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  cheaper  for  all 
to  buy  eTery  new  yegetable  of  merit  the  first  year  it  comes  out^ 
and  make  the  most  of  it  afterwards.  Those  who  this  year  booghtL 
say,  Efolntloii  Pea  at  5^.  per  packet,  and  Paragon  at  3«.  &2.,  would 
not  get  much  seed  for  their  money,  but  they  would  hare  a  small 
handful,  and  enough  to  form  a  good  row  sown  thinly,  and  if  half 
of  the  produce  of  this  is  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed,  more  may  be 
saved  than  could  be  bought  next  year  at  lOv.  If  the  two  Peas  we 
have  named  are  like  some  others  we  know,  their  price  and  quantity 
will  be  about  the  same  next  year,  and  those  who  have  purchased 
and  will  save  them  thia  season  will  find  themseUes  gainers  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

I  have  taken  Peas  to  illustrate  what  I  mean,  but  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  Beans  and  many  other  vegetables.  In  the  month  of 
March  last  I  had  about  a  thimbleful  of  a  new  Dwarf  Kidney 
Bean  seed  sent  me,  but  the  seeds  were  so  few  Uiat  we  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  on  the  day  ther  came  here  they 
were  sown  in  pots  and  the  plants  grown  under  glass.  By  the 
middle  of  May  they  had  not  only  fruited  but  matured  their  seed, 
which  was  gathered  and  planted  in  the  open  quarters.  The 
thimbleful  of  seed  we  had  in  March  had  become  a  good  handful 
in  May ;  by  September  it  will  be  a  pint  or  more,  and  then  we 
shall  not  only  have  made  the  most  of  our  stock,  but  have  proved 
the  value  of  the  Bean  both  as  a  forcer  and  a  main-crop  variety  in 
one  season.  It  is  by  working  new  seeds  in  this  way  that  many 
persons  might  test  their  quuities  and  make  the  most  expensive 
profitable.  I  merely  throw  out  this  hint  for  the  benefit  of  any  of 
your  amateur  readers  interested  in  such  matters.— J.  Muib. 


DO  FLOWERS  EXHAUST  PLANTS? 

Thxbb  are  numerous  opinions  on  this  subject,  nevertheless  it 
is  one  worthy  of  consideration  and  discussion.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  if  the  majority  of  practical  gardeners  were  asked  this 
qnestioii  they  would  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  There  are, 
however,  others  who  would  quicklv  tell  us  that  the  advocates  of 
•uch  views  had  yet  to  prove  ue  exhaustive  effects  of  fiowers  upon 
plants.  A  very  similar  declaration  was  made  some  time  ago  in 
this  Journal,  and  from  the  most  careful  observation  since  that 
time  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  a  bountiful  supply  of 
bloom  has  a  very  exhausting  effect  upon  a  great  variety  of  plants. 
Upon  no  class  of  plants  is  this  exhaustive  tend^oy  more  marked 
than  amongst  Orenids ;  it  is  evident  with  manv  species  and  varie- 
ties even  before  the  flowers  fade.  Take,  for  mstance,  a  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosnm— one  that  has  a  pot  full  of  living  roots, 
and  is  in  every  respect  healthy  and  vigorous.  Suppose  this  pro- 
duces one  or  two  large  spikes  of  bloom,  canying,  say,  fiftv  fiowers 
on  the  one  spike,  or  eignty  or  more  on  the  two.  If  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  plant  until  they  fade,  what  will  be  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plump  healthy  peeudo-bulb  f  It  will  be  more  or  less 
dry  and  shrivelled,  and  the  support  the  flowers  have  required  has 
been  the  means  of  producing  it.  This  shriveled  appearance  can 
be  prevented  by  the  removal  of  the  fiowers  some  time  before  they 
fade,  and  the  plant  would  be  much  benefited  by  such  a  course. 

If  we  allow  only  one  or  two  fiowers  to  remain  until  they  fade 
on  plants  that  have  been  imported  twelve  months,  of  such  varie- 
ties of  Odontoglossum  as  AlexandrsB  or  teinmphans,  or  any  similar 
variety,  thev  will  stand  still  for  a  long  time  oefore  new  growth  is 
produced ;  out  if  these  fiowers  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
observed  the  plants  immediately  push  forth  their  growth,  thus 
clearly  showing  that  the  fiowers  take  the  support  stored  up  in  the 
pseudo-bulb.  If  the  flowers  are  produced  in  such  numbers  as  to 
draw  from  the  plant  the  stored-np  nourishment  until  the  pseudo- 
bulb  shrivels,  the  next  season's  growth  must  naturally  suffer.  Is 
not  this  state  of  things  equally  as  marked  amongst  Dendroblums? 
Take  the  old  D.  nobile,  for  instance,  one  of  the  neeet  of  all,  which 
may  be  strong  and  the  picture  of  health.  Ripen  the  growth 
thoroughly  until  every  growth  will  flower  profusely,  and  allow 
the  whole  to  remain  upon  the  plants  until  they  naturally  fade, 


and  I  ask  those  who  ignore  the  idea  that  flowers  exhaust  plants 
whether  the  plant  referred  to  would  produce  equally  as  vigorouB 
growth  and  strong  thick  pseudo-bulbs  the  following  season  7  De- 
clining vigour  is  equally  marked  in  other  varieties,  and  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  growths  made  of  imported  plants 
of  D.  Devonianum  D.  Wardianum  and  others  that  have  been 
allowed  to  produce  a  mass  of  flowers  and  retained  nntil  they  fsde, 
and  those  from  which  the  flowers  wea^  removed  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  seen.  What  \b  more  affected  by  continual  flowering  than 
the  Phalaenopsis  ?  If  a  start  is  made  with  small  plants,  and  strong 
vigorous  specimens  are  the  object,  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  them  to 
caiTT  all  Uie  flowers  they  will  produce  while  in  a  young  state. 
On^  a  continual  flowering  system  the  progress  of  the  plants 
would  be  slow  in  comparison  to  those  from  which  the  flower 
spikes  had  been  removed. 

If  we  glance  at  Asaleas  and  Camellias,  will  not  an  enormous 
quantity  of  bloom  have  an  exhaustive  tendency  upon  them  ?  Take 
two  plants  of  the  former,  healthy  continental  spedmess,  that  are 
imported  annuallv  and  generally  flower  so  profusely.  They  should 
be  the  same  variety,  and  placed  side  by  side,  and  given  exactly 
the  same  tmtment,  with  the  exception  of  allowing  xme  to  flower 
and  their  removal  from  the  other.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
compare  results,  and  the  verdict  will  be  in  favour  of  the  one  from 
which  the  fiowers  were  removed.  Grow  these  two  on  the  same 
principle  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  non-fiowering  plant  will 
oe  more  healthy  and  considerably  larger  than  the  one  allowed  to 
flower  annually.  Do  not  the  same  remarks  apply  witfi  equal  force 
to  Ericas  and  other  hard  wooded  greenhouse,  plants  f 

Is  not  exhaustion  equally  apparent  with  that  free-growing  plant 
the  Chrysanthemum  ?    Grow  these  strons  so  that  the  plants  will 

§  reduce  200  blooms  each,  and  what  will  be  the  number  and  oon- 
ition  of  the  suckers  that  spring  from  the  base  after  flowering  f 
Will  they  be  as  early,  numerous,  and  strong  as  from  a  bush  plant 
that  has  produced  only  a  few  inferior  blooms  ?  This  exhaustive 
tendency  is  even  marked  where  the  whole  forces  of  the  plant  are 
concentrated  towards  the  production  of  large  blooms.  Growers 
of  this  class  of  plants  have  often  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  cuttiogs 
through  the  exhausted  condition  of  their  plants. 

Take  two  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  I  have  done,  and  give  them 
exactly  the  same  soil  and  treatment;  allow  one  to  fLowet  and  re- 
move the  flower  trusses  from  the  other,  and  what  is  the  oonditioii 
of  growth  and  vigour  of  the  one  that  flowers  compared  with  the 
other? 

I  could  go  on  enumerating  many  other  pUnts  that  are  exhausted 
bv  flowering ;  but  when  we  flnd  from  careful  observation  that 
plants  of  such  luxuriant  growth  as  Ohrysantfaemuma  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  brought  into  an  exhausted  conditioB,  it  does  not 
require  much  intelligence  to  realise  the  fact  that  plants  are  ex- 
hausted through  the  production  of  flowers,  more  or  less  according 
to  their  luxuriance  and  the  length  of  time  the  flowers  remain 
upon  them.-— W.  Babdnet. 


PLANTS  AND  GRAPES  AT  LILLESDEN. 

Tki  grand  conservatory  adjoining  LiUesden  House,  Hawkhurat^ 
Kent,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Channing,  is  always 
attractive.  The  climbers  are  partioularly  well  selected  and  well 
grown.  The  whole  structure  is  highly  perfumed  by  a  large  freely 
flowered  specimen  of  Bhvnohospermum  jssminoides ;  this  wdloaver- 
ing  one  high  pillar,  and  in  addition  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
trdlis  over  the  roof.  The  double-flowering  Tropssolum  Hermine 
Qrasshoff  also  proves  particularly  well  a&pted  for  coveting  the 
pillars  and  trelnses  of  conservatories  whether  planted  out  or  in 
pots.  At  LiUesden  the  plants  are  completely  covered  with  orange- 
scarlet  blooms ;  these,  being  very  douUe,  of  ^ifSP  sise  and  sweet, 
are  servloeable  when  cut.  This  Tropaolum,  being  of  the  easiest 
postible  culture,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  oonserratory  or 
greenhouse.  ^ 

The  Bose-flowered  Bramble  (Rubus  rossafolius  coronarius)  in  this 
conservatory  is  very  ornamental  as  a  wall  plant  It  throws  up 
suckers  and  spreads  freely.  The  Ibliage  is  fairly  attiaotive,  and 
the  double  white  blooms,  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  are  pro- 
duced continuously  throughout  tiie  winter  and  spring  months. 
Altogether  it  is  a  serviceable  plant,  whether  for  conservatory 
decoration  or  for  furnishing  out  blooms  for  hand  and  buttonhole 
bouquete.  Any  ordinary  soil  appears  to  suit  it,  and  at  LiUesden  I 
saw  it  growing  freely  planted  out  on  a  bank. 

Lapagerias  are  grown  remarkably  w^  The  strongest  speci- 
men of  the  beautiful  whito-flowering  variety  I  have  seen  is  growing 
in  a  slate  tub.  A  compost,  consisting  principaUy  of  roughly 
broken  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  abundance  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  variea  occasionally  with  Uquid  manure,  and  an  ordinary  con- 
servatory temperature,  exactly  meeto  its  requiremento.  Many  of  the 
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growths  of  this  and  the  rose-coloured  variety  attain  a  length  of 
upwards  of  20  feet,  and  I  am  informed  flower  throughout  nearly 
the  entire  length.    They  are  iJso  seediog  freely. 

What,  however,  most  pleased  me  in  tms  conservatory  were  the 
banks  of  grand  Oamellias,  Palms,  Musas,  and  Ferns.  The  former 
are  principally  planted  out  in  large  borders  filled  with  loamy  soil, 
and  a  finer  lot  of  plants  I  have  never  seen.  Manv  of  them  were  at 
one  time  freelv  out  back  bjr  Mr.  Channing,  and  tnis,  coupled  with 
good  culture,  has  resulted  in  dense  pyramids  and  bushes  ranging 
from  6  to  9  feet  in  height.  These,  being  clothed  with  large  and 
glossy  foliage,  are  always  ornamental,  and  when  in  full  bloom  must 
present  a  magnificent  appearance. 

The  collection  of  Ferns  includes  several  large  Alsophilas, 
Gyatheas,  and  Dioksonias,  «nd  among  the  dwarfer-growing  choice 
species  are  Gleichenias,  Davallias,  Adiantums,and  Oymnogranmias, 
in  ^ood  oondition.  There  is  also  a  fine  plant  of  Lomaria  discolor 
bipmnatifida,  and  this  comiparatively  little  known  variety  would, 
if  (P'own  as  well  as  at  IiiUesden,  tell  well  in  a  collection  of 
exhibition  Ferns.  In  habit  it  somewhat  resembles  Blechnum  brarili- 
ense,  bat  it  is  more  elegant  and  scarcely  so  long  in  the  stem.  The 
fronds,  which  are  fully  2  feet  in  length,  are  very  abundant,  slightly 
crisped,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  green.  It  is  found  to  best 
succeed  in  a  conservatory  or  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  and 
strong  plants  produce  side-growths  fr^ly,  which,  however,  are  best 
separated,  or  Uie  appearance  of  the  specimen  owing  to  its  habit  of 
growth  may  be  mfured. 

Earl^  Grapes  are  highly  creditable  to  the  cultivator.  The  varieties 
RTOwn  indnde  Foster's  Seedling,  Blaok  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield 
Court.  All  were  carrying  heavy  crops  of  medium-sized  and  well- 
finished  bunches,  but  in  point  of  quality  I  certainly  prefer  the 
latter.  Grown  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  Black  Ham- 
burj^  the  Vines  of  it  have  perfected  many  handsome  bunches,  the 
berries  being  large  and  weU  finished,  and  were  the  most  attractive  in 
appearance  in  the  house.  All  are  rooted  in  a  slightly  protected  or 
thatdied  outside  border,  yet  the  Madresfield  Court  has  not  cracked, 
nor  is  cracking  anticipated.  Under  cooler  tfeatment  the  variety 
apparently  is  most  liable  to  crack,  but  forced  as  at  Lillesden  or 
grown  with  Muscats,  or  rather  treated  to  the  hieh  temperature  the 
latter  usually  receive,  it  does  not  crack  badly,  and  the  flavour  deve- 
loped is  Muscat-like  and  very  pleasing.  If  the  Black  Hamburgh  is 
ever  superseded  to  any  material  extent  I  should  say  it  would  be  by 
Madresfield  Court. 

I  see  Mr.  Barron,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "Vines  and  Vine 
Culture,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Madresfield  Court  should  not 
be  grown  in  heat,  but  is  best  adapted  for  cool-house  treatment.  I 
can  truthfully  assert  that  I  ha?e  never  yet  tasted  any  grown  under 
cool  treatment  to  equal  those  grown  on  a  Vine  which  I  found  in  a 
Muscat  house,  and  erroneously  labelled  Mrs.  Pince*s  Muscat  It 
is,  in  common  with  the  Muscats,  rooted  entirely  in  an  outside 
border,  and  but  few  berries  crack.  Mr.  Barron  also  remarks  anent 
the  variety,  that  "  if  allowed  to  hang  long  the  berries  are  some- 
what liable  to  crack."  I  am  under  the  impression  they  are  more 
liable  to,  and  io  generally,  crack  before  they  are  folly  ripe,  but  will 
also  crack  if  kept  too  long.  It  is  by  no  means  a  late  Grape.  At 
Ounnersbury,  where  the  variety  is  grown  extraordinarily  well,  and 
under  what  I  suppose  would  be  termed  cool  treatment,  although 
rooted  exclusively  in  inside  borders,  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep 
the  borders  very  dry  at  the  ripening  period,  in  order  to  prevent 
cracking.  This  dryness  at  the  roots  must  injuriouidy  aneot  the 
varieties  adjoining,  and  also  I  should  think  colour  of  Madresfield 
Court  Do  they  under  this  treatment  develope  a  more  "  distinct 
Muscat  flavour  P  **  and  would  not  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  growing  and  ripening  this  splendid  variety  be  very  acceptable  if 
forthcoming' frt>m  experienced  growers  P— W.  L  M. 


PROSPECT  OF  THE  POTATO  CBOP  IN  IRELAND. 

I HAVB  lAtelv  been  through  much  of  Leinster  and  Mnnster,  and 
have  bad  reliable  oonrespondence  from  the  other  two  provinces 
that  enables  me  to  send  yoo  notes  on  this  subject  with  some  oon- 
fidenoe,  lelying  mainly,  however,  on  my  own  experience  in  onr 
vegetable  garden  and  fields. 

JBarly  FarMtiM.r— Around  here  Early  Rose  is  more  grown  than 
to  my  mind  its  inferior  quality  deserves.  It  has  one  merit,  how- 
ever—it comes  in,  planted  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  at  the 
same  time,  ten  days  earlier  than  any  of  the  Ash-leaved  Eidneys, 
Myatt's  included.  I  i^anted  it  with  three  (named)  Aah-leaved 
kinds,  Beauty  of  HelNNm,  Early  Border,  First  Crop  (Carter8*)i 
and  Bight-weeks  (Carters'),  on  the  22nd  of  February  last,  and 
tried  them  on  the  10th  d  June.  The  last-named  (Eight-weeks) 
had  the  largest  tubers  and  of  the  best  quality  ;  then  Early  Rose. 
The  others  were  not  fit  to  make  any  use  of  then.  A  week  after- 
wards I  planted  White  Elephant,  Porter's  Excelsior,  the  old  Forty- 


fold,  that  beautiful  new  variety  Cosmopolitan,  and  Snowfiake. 
Tried  to-day,  1  cannot  say  any  of  those  named  are  fit  for  use — 
none  as  large  as  hens*  eggs,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  One  peculiarity 
I  observed  in  the  foliage  of  Carters'  Eight- weeks — ^the  leaves  are 
invariably  marbled  white.  Lord  Donoghmore's  gardener  and 
Mr.  Bagweirs,  in  the  vicinity,  had  Potatoes,  I  see  by  a  local  paper, 
fit  for  table  use  a  week  before  the  date  mentioned.  Among  at  least 
the  above  early  varieties  around  here  there  has  been  no  check  or 
failure.  Above  I  should  have  named  the  Flounder  as  very  gene- 
rally grown  ;  a  heavy  cropper,  but  inferior  in  quality  and  a  bad 
keeper. 

iate  Varieties,  —  These  are  d/ecidedly  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. I  had  several  toes  of  Champions  direct  from  Forfar- 
shire, and  though  very  promising  and  robust,  sown  in  lea  ridges, 
I  should  like  now  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  for  them.  In  moister 
soils  it  is  luxuriating,  and  the  Potato  prospect  general!^  is  most 
hopeful,  even  on  cold  mountain  sides.  I  have  the  next  largest 
extent  under  Magnum  Bonum.  I  have  found  it  this  year  one  of 
the  best  late  keepers,  lasting  well  up  to  the  present,  and  this  is 
the  general  experience.  It  cannot,  however,  compare  in  quality 
with  the  Champion  early  in  the  season.  Schoolmaster  promises 
well  so  far,  ana  yielded  fairly  last  year,  but  cannot  come  near 
White  Elephant  or  Beauty  of  Hebron.  So  far  two  of  my  most 
robust  growers  are  Woodstock  Kidney  and  Holbom  Favourite. 
I  venture  to  say,  as  regards  either  quantity  or  quality,  Potatoes 
will  be  the  best  for  years  past. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmeil. 


CHELSEA  GEM  PELARGONIUM. 

Haying  a  few  plants  of  this  choice  semi-double  pink-flowered 
variegated-foliaged'  variety  planted  out  before  the  heavy  rain 
came  last  week,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  how  well  both  plant  and 
flowers  stand  the  weather.  I  am  particularly  taken  with  it  for 
pot  culture.  In  poto  the  foliage  itself  is  worth  admiring,  but 
when  it  comes  into  flower  it  is  grand.  All  visitors  notice  it  and 
would  like  a  plant,  but  having  only  a  limited  stock  I  keep  it  for 
propagating.  Never  having  seen  a  notice  of  this  plant  1  draw 
attention  to  it  thus  early,  considering  it  the  gem  of  the  season 
for  either  bedding  or  pot  work.  This  variety  is  of  robust  growth, 
and  yet  of  a  symmetrical  habit,  and  with  me  produces  good  trusses 
in  small  fiO*s ;  the  older  plants,  however,  in  48's  do  the  best,  being 
of  course  more  striking  with  two  or  three  good  trusses  of  bloom. 
I  have  not  a  large  stock,  yet  it  is  so  readily  propagated  that  I 
have  never  missed  rooting  every  cutting.  I  will  send  you  a  line 
later  on  to  report  the  result  of  the  summer  growths.— Stxfbbk 
Cabtle. 


THE  WEST  LYNN  VINEYARD. 

Thb  east  coast  of  England  is  a  favourite  resort  during  the 
summer,  the  wholesome  and  pleasant  breezes  from  the  North  Sea 
being  psurtioularly  refreshing  and  invigoratin|^.  Tourists  in  in- 
creasing numbers  appear  to  be  recognising  this,  and  possibly  the 
more  because  of  the  admirable  train  service  between  Liverpool 
Street  and  the  diief  towns  in  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  with,  now,  a  swing  round  into  Linoolnshire  and  York- 
shire. On  this  line,  too,  the  Great  Eastern,  are  what  may  be 
termed  some  noteworthy  seats  of  horticulture.  Almost  before  we 
are  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  metropolis  we  are  at  Low's  of  Clapton, 
Eraser's  of  Lea  Bridge,  Ware's  of  Tottenham,  and  anon  we  reach 
the  fomed  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross,  and  almost  smell  the  Roses 
at  Cbeshuat.  llien  there  is  the  world-renowned  fruit  establish- 
ment at  Sawbridgewortb,  for  which,  however,  Harlow  is  the  most 
convenient  statira.  At  Odlohester  grow  the  grand  Roses  with 
which  Mr.  B.  Cant  so  often  triumphs  at  the  great  contests ;  at 
Chelmsford  is  the  home  %A  the  Queen  Apple,  and  where  evexy 
autumn  may  be  seen  those  beautiful  Asters  which  Messrs.  Salt- 
marah  exhibit  so  snooessfnllv  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Shows ;  and 
at  Cambridge  is  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  increasing  in 
interest  yearly  under  the  skilled  cnratorship  of  Mr.  Lynch.  Be- 
sides  these  there  is  a  still  more  wonderful  sight  at  St.  O^th,  where 
Messrs.  Carter  grow  flowen  by  the  acre,  flyeld  after  field  being 
glowing  masses  of  colour,  nroducing  a  spectacle  that  in  July  has 
few,  if  anv,  equals  oC  its  lEind  in  this  country.  These  establish- 
ments are  xnown,  by  repute  at  least,  by  most,  if  not  all,  readers  of 
these  notes ;  but  there  is  another,  and  difitering  from  them  all,  that 
is  less  familiar,  yet  not  less  worthy  of  notice,  Mr.  Cookers  vine- 
yard at  West  Lynn. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  one  of  those  great  farmers  of  Norfolk  who  so 
worthily  represent  British  agriculture— indeed,  he  presumably 
occupies  on  lease  the  largest  farm  on  Lord  Leicester's  estate,  and 
by  generous  culture,  well-applied  skill,  and  intelligent  action, 
founded  on  practical  and  scientific  principles,  has  contrived  to  live 
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and  prosper  during  a  period  in  which  too  many  have  raccnmbed 
to  the  viciflsitades  of  the  Beaflons  and  the  force  of  circamstanoes. 
Instead  of  grie-ring  at  the  crneltj  of  Fate,  and  mo?ing  slowly  on 
the  old  lines  as  if  there  were  no  American  grain  and  cattle,  he 
admits  the  competition  and  endeaTOors  to  meet  it.  Both  in  stock 
and  cropping  he  knows  only  the  best  will  pay.  With  labour  and 
manure  he  is  generons,  the  most  approred  machinery  being  pro- 
Tided  for  expediting  the  former,  while  artificial  manures  oest 
suited  for  each  crop  and  the  soil  are  largely  and  profitably  em- 

Sloyed,  Tery  careful  experiments  ha?ing  been  conducted  for 
etermining  their  adaptability  in  every  case. 
As  an  instance  of  the  manner -in  which  stimulants  are  used, 
80  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  ha?e  been  applied  to  certain  crops  during 
the  present  season  ;  and  as  an  example  of  the  manner  of  working, 
the  peculiar  state  of  a  Barley  field  and  its  treatment  may  be  ad- 
duced. The  growth  of  the  Barley  was  regulsjr,  yet  irregular,  for 
between  breadths  that  were  satisfactory  were  strips  apparently 
worthless — strips  of  luxuriance  alternating  with  otners  aenotiuff 
exhaustion.  Various  fertilisers  were  tried  on  small  portions  and 
the  effects  carefully  watched  for ;  but  there  was  no  response  and 
it  was  eventually  surmised  that  as  the  Turnips  were  trimmed  and 
lemoved  from  the  land  that  the  tops  that  were  cast  on  each  side 
by  the  trimmers  were  not  spread  equally  over  the  surface  before 
ploughing,  and  in  such  a  case  the  portions  cleared  would  be  de- 
prived of  potash,  while  the  others  where  the  tops  were  cast  and 
ploughed  in  would  have  a  double  quantity.  Potadi  was  then 
promptly  tried  on  the  exhausted  com,  and  the  effect  was  almost 
magical,  the  signal  for  a  sufficient  dressing  being  given  to  every 
part  neediog  assistance.  The  result  of  this  will  be  found  at  harvest, 
but  can  be  foreshadowed  now,  for  instead  of  a  comparatively 
worthless  crop,  over  about  half  the  field  a  level  yield  of  7  qrs.  per 
acre  is  expected.  As  yet  there  is  nothing  much  pertaining  to 
Vines.  The  reason  of  this  is  we  are  not  yet  at  the  Vineyard,  but 
at  Mr.  (}ooke*s  residence  at  Flitcham  Abbey,  some  eight  or  nine 
miles  distant,  and  the  experience  narrated  is  far  too  suggestive  to 
be  overlooked,  even  if  it  blocks  the  way  to  a  chat  about  Grapes. 
Mr.  Oooke*s  experience  with  artificial  manures  is  so  great  that  it 
is  hoped  he  may  at  some  convenient  time  be  induced  to  communi- 
cate nis  information,  which  would  be  valuable.  Both  of  the  garden 
and  home-farm  departments  of  this  Journal  he  is  an  attentive 
reader,  and  it  is  ozuy  justice  to  the  skilful  writer  of  the  latter  to 
say  that  he  has  won  the  approbation  of  such  a  close  observer  and 
competent  agriculturist  as  Mr.  Cooke. 

Now,  at  last,  to  the  vineries.  They  are  at  Lynn — West  Lynn 
it  is  called,  because  it  can  only  be  reached  by  a  ferry  over  a 
broad  tidal  river,  near  its  effluence  with  the  Wash.  The  Grapes 
axe  grown  here  for  two  reasons,  and  both  substantial.  First 
because  the  Vineyard  is  on  Mr.  Cooke's  freehold,  and  secondly 
because  the  land  is  far  better,  being  rich  alluvial  toil,  than  the 
drier,  poorer,  thinner  chalk  formation  at  Flitcham.  The  soil 
arouna  Lynn,  marshland,  is  a  rather  strong  greasy  loam,  cal- 
culated, agriculturally,  to  produce  food  for  a  bullock  and  five 
sheep  per  acre.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  grow  well,  and  Straw- 
berries luxuriate.  It  was  therefore  conceived  that  good  Grapes 
ought  to  be  produced  if  suitable  structures  were  erected  and 
competent  supervision  provided.  Good  structures  there  are,  also 
a  very  competent  manager  in  Mr.  Stephen  Castle  ;  and  Grapes  of 
the  late  varieties  are  plentiful  and  of  the  first  quality. 

Mr.  Cooke's  object  in  growing  Grapes  was  twofold.  First 
because  of  the  pleasure  &eir  good  culture  would  afford  him, 
and  secondly  because  he  expected  a  fair  return  for  bis  outlay. 
Anything  beyond  a  moderate  return  he  neither  hoped  for  nor 
expected.  In  this  he  was  undoubtedly  wise,  for  it  is  certainly 
not  everywhere  that  a  fortune  can  be  made  by  Grape-growing 
now-a-days.  Indeed,  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  the  work  usually  lose  before  they  gain,  and  gather  wisdom  as 
they  go,  profiting  eventually  by  mistakes ;  while  as  for  private 
gentlemen  expecting  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  gardens  by  selling 
the  surplus  crop  after  consuming  the  best  produce,  the  idea, 
broadly  speaking,  is  preposterous,  yet  it  is  entertained  by  some, 
to  the  discomfort  of  some  correspondingly  distracted  gardeners. 

The  vineries  are  commodious,  carefully  designed,  substantially 
built,  and  well-finished  structures,  efficiently  heated,  and  a  good 
water  supply  provided.  They  are,  in  fact,  just  such  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  the  well-appointed  garden  of  a  nobleman.  They 
are  also  as  clean  and  orderly  as  if  adjoining  a  mansion.  The 
principal  range  a  lofty  lean-to,  faces  the  south.  At  right  angles 
with  this  are  two  other  lean-to's,  each  80  feet  long,  one  focing 
west,  the  others  east.  The  space  thus  enclosed  on  three  sides  is 
occupied  by  span-roofed  structures  running  east  and  west,  the 
whole  forming  a  very  compact  block  of  excellent  houses  three  or 
four  years  old. 

Before  the  space  was  occupied  with  Vines  Tomatoes  were  grown 


extensively,  and  with  great  success ;  but  their  culture  commer- 
cially is  now  being  practically  discontinued,  and  they  never 
proved  so  remunerative  as'  many  have  supposed  them  to  be.    On 
this  account  probably  it  is  that  the  two  long  lean-to's  facing  east 
and  west  are  now  occupied  with  Cucumbers,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  one  of  them  at  least  will  eventually  be  devoted  to  Muscat 
Grapes.    Mr.  Castle  can  detail  his  experience  in  growing  Cucum- 
bers on  the  non-ventilating  system,  his  first  failing  then  sncoeeding 
better  than  I  can ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  in  oonfilrmation 
of  his  observations  (on  p.  630),  on  watering,  that  beyond  question 
one  great  cause  of  failure  was  an  insufficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
The  soil  was  moist  on  the  surface,  but  on  digging  down  to  the 
base  of  the  bed  over  the  hot-water  pipes  it  was  dry  as  dust    The 
direct  result  of  this  is  that  fruit  forms  and  the  fiowers  expand, 
but  there  is  no  further  progress  ;  the  small  Cucumbers  turn  hard, 
curl  up,  decay  at  the  points,  and  all  is  over.    When  the  cause  of 
the  evil  was  determined  water  that  was  before  given  hesitatingly 
was  now  applied  copiously,  gallon  after  gallon  being  poured  in  as 
fast  as  it  drained  away.    The  result  was  almost  magical,  and  fine 
fruits  are  now  swelling   freely— a  hint  that  may  perhaps  be 
turned  to  account  by  those  who  have  Cucumbers  that  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  plants  growing  and  trying  to  produce  fruit 
over  hot-water  pipes. 

Two  varieties  of  Cucumbers  grown  at  West  Lynn  merit  attention 
—namely,  Elliott's  Torkshiieman  and  Sander's  Telephone.  Them 
are  very  free  and  very  fine.  The  Torkshireman  averages  18  inches 
long,  is  short-shoulde^,  blunt-ended,  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout,  good  colour,  inclining  to  dark,  and  canying  a  thick 
bloom.  Telephone  is  somewhat  longer,  a  little  thinner,  and 
slightly  tapering,  also  a  shade  lighter  in  colour,  yet  is  a  very 
attractive  fruit  Both  these  Cucumbers  are  of  good  quality,  and 
according  to  the  report  on  page  622  they  secured  the  chief  prises  in 
competition  at  the  York  Show.  Notes  on  Grapes  at  Lynn  must 
be  postponed. — ^Inspbctob. 

ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOT& 

Undeb  the  above  heading  I  ask  a  little  more  space  in  your 
Yiduable  paper,  hoping  thereby  to  clear  up  the  mystery  in  some 
form  as  set  forth  by  "  A.  F.  M."  (see  Journal^  June  7th,  page  467) 
as  to  how  good  my  "  best "  Roses  are.  I  stated  in  the  fint  place  X 
was  not  an  exhibitor,  and  only  claim  for  my  Roses  average  merit, 
yet  Burelv  it  will  be  allowed  that  a  gardener  can  and  does  do  a 
thing  well,  though  he  be  not  allowed  to  exhibit. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  send  two  or  three  of  my  average  Rosea 
taken  from  plants  on  their  own  roots,  each  plant  carrying  from 
one  to  two  dozen  Roses  in  different  stages  of  development  The 
cuttings  were  inserted  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  and  the  plants 
grown  without  any  special  preparation  in  an  ordinary  kitchen 
garden  border,  and  I  beg  of  the  Editor  to  give  his  opinion  as  to 
tiieir  merits.  If  considered  by  him  second  or  third-rate  for  the 
season  I  am  content,  and  will  strive  to  do  them  better  another 
year.  I  have  noticed  particularly  this  spring  as  they  open  thoee 
on  their  own  roots,  those  worked  on  the  Briar,  and  those  on  the 
Manettt  As  regards  the  bloom  one  is  equal  to  the  other,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  Charles  Lawson  does  the  kindest  of  any  I  have 
tried  on  its  own  roots,  and  John  Hopper  next ;  the  same  difference 
may  be  noticed,  I  think,  no  matter  on  what  stock  these  may  be 
worked. 

I  feel  sure  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,"  had  he  studied  my  paper  on  prepar- 
ing the  Rose  cuttings  and  inserting  the  same,  that  he  would  observe 
two  buds  would  be  beneath  the  soil.  I  cannot  say  why  I  remove 
the  two  lower  buds,  unless  it  be  that  cuttings  root  more  freely, 
but  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  practical  point  of  view  one  bud 
removed  would  suffice  for  that  purpose.  Hitherto  I  have  potted 
all  my  stock,  and  do  not  consider  it  time  wasted,  but  rather  a  gain. 
If  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  really  cannot  find  time  for  this  I  would  advise 
him  to  use  a  one-light  frame,  or  as  many  with  one  light  as  he 
might  require,  and  place  the  cuttings  6  or  8  inches  apart  each 
way.  They  might  then  be  left  for  one  or  two  years  before  finally 
traos|^anted ;  but  so  practical  does  his  writing  appear  that  I  fear 
he  might  learn  me  a  lesson  rather  than  I  teach  him. 

I  ought  to  say  I  do  not  grow  a  laree  quantity,  but  just  so  many 
as  I  thmk  I  can  attend  to  well.  This  applies  to  other  things  as 
well  as  the  Rose.  My  entire  stock  of  pot  Roses  (proper)  all  told 
is  only  fifteen.  If  I  do  these  well  ihey  are  worth  more  than 
double  that  quantity  badly  done.  )  beg  to  thank  <'  Y.  B.  A.  Z." 
for  the  list  of  varieties  given,  and  wish  him  hearty  success  with 
the  Rose. — A.  J.  Sandkbs. 

[Considering  the  age  of  the  plants,  and  that  each  is  bearing 
from  one  to  two  dozen  blooms,  we  consider  three  of  the  examples 
before  us — La  France,  John  Hopper,  and  Charles  Lawson— excel- 
lent ;  the  remaining  one,  Capitaioe  Christy,  not  being  expanded. 
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We  expect  to  see  hundreds  of  wone  blooms  in  piize  stands  befoxe 
the  season  is  over.] 

THE  GREENHOCSE  AND  ITS  INMATES. 

THE  CITRUS  OB  ORANGE  FAMILlw 

An  Orange  plant  in  fruit  is  as  interesting  and  handsome  a  plant 
as  an  J  amateur  oould  wish  to  possess.  Neitiier  is  there  any  particular 
care  necessary  in  their  cultiyation.  Plants  require  to  b»  bought, 
for  only  those  that  are  grafted  produce  fruit  on  small  plants. 
Many  amateurs  haye  found  this  ont  after  sowing  seeds  taken  from 
ordinaiy  Oranges.  Plants  thus  raised  grow  freely  enough,  but  they 
Tery  seldom  produce  anything  except  leaves  and  thorns.  Grafting 
an  Orange  tree  is  yery  different  from  grafting  a  Pear,  and  requires 
appliances  which  ordinaiy  amateur  gardeners  do  not  possess. 
I^pagating  houses  furnished  with  doae  cases  are  necessary  for 
their  propagation. 

They  thriye  in  good  fitny  loam  mixed  with  a  little  bone  dust  and 
leaf  mould.  Careful  drainage  is  necessary,  for  good  supplies  of 
water  must  be  given  when  tne  plants  are  growing,  and  a  steady 
moisture  maintained  even  when  they  are  at  rest.  If  only  one  or 
two  plants  are  wanted  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  neenhouse 
will  suit  them,  but  when  a  good  number  are  grown  for  tiie  sake  of 
the  fruit  a  separate  house  with  a  high  temperature  should  be  given. 
However,  we  suppose  few  of  our  readers  will  grow  Orange  plants 
except  for  ornament.  A  warm  sunny  place  should  be  ^ven  them 
when  they  are  in  flower  and  also  in  winter,  but  dunng  the  hot 
days  of  summer  the  shade  afforded  to  ordinary  greenhouse  plants 
will  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Scale  and  red  spider  are  apt  to  inftst  these  plants.  To  keep 
these  plants  the  use  of  the  sponge  and  syringe  is  necessary.  Indeed, 
a  dewing  overhead  in  the  evening  after  hot  days  will  do  them  good, 
ev«i  should  no  red  spider  be  visible,  and,  when  it  is,  forcible 
syringings  are  absolutely  necessary. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  Cifrns,  but  perhaps  the  best  one 
for  adorning  the  greenhouse  and  fruiting  in  a  snuUl  state  is  G. 
nobilisy  the  Mandarin  Orange. 

CLIANTHUS  OB  GLOBY  FEA 

All  the  species  of  Clianthns  grow  better  as  climbers,  planted 
out  in  a  well-drained  border  composed  of  fibry  loam  and  peat,  with 
pieces  of  sandstone  and  charcoal  to  keep  it  open,  than  in  pots.  .At 
the  same  time  they  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  and  pindied  into 
bush  form. 

Water  in  good  quantity  is  necessary  while  the  plants  are  growing, 
and,  to  keep  down  red  spider,  smart  svringings,  especially  during 
hot  weather,  are  necessary.  C.  Dampieri  is  the  best,  but  0.  mag- 
nifl^cus  and  G.  puniceus  are  both  well  worth  growing. 

CfTCLAHENS. 

Cyclamens  are  very  neat,  beautiful,  winter-flowering  plants  that 
should  be  grown  by  everybody  who  can  maintain  a  temperature  of 
60**  or  so.  The  main  reason  why  so  many  people  fail  to  erow 
Cyclamens  successfully  is  that  they  keep  them  too  cold  and  damp 
or  them  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  Loam,  lei^  soil,  decayed 
cow  dung,  and  shaxp  sand  sum  up  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
compound  a  soil  of,  which  will  suit  them  to  perfection.  Those  who 
can  command  some  heat  in  spring  may  raise  a  stock  from  seeds,  but 
as  most  small  growers  require  omy  half  a  dosen  or  a  dozen  at  most, 
the  best  plan  is  to  purchase  plants.  The  best  time  to  pot  them  is  in 
autunm  just  as  they  start  into  fresh  growth.  Alter  potting  they 
should  M  put  into  a  frame  and  the  most  made  of  the  sun's  rays  to 
maintain  a  suitable  temperature.  This  will  cause  a  vigorous  start. 
As  the  nights  lengthen  and  the  air  becomes  cooler,  say  by  the 
middle  of  September,  they  should  be  removed  to  the  house  and  kept 
at  such  a  temperature  as  we  have  indicated. 

In  supplying  water  care  should  be  taken  to  pour  it  on  the  soil  and 
not  on  the  crown,  or  the  result  will  be  damping-off;  Watering  should 
be  done  just  as  seldom  as  possible,  but  it  must  be  thoroughly  done, 
so  that  a  properly  humid  state  of  the  soil  may  be  secured  without 
incessant  dribbling  of  watef  on  the  surface.  After  the  flowering  is 
past  watering  should  be  gradually  withheld  until  the  leayes  ripen 
off*,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  starve  them  off  prematurely  by 
giving  them  too  littie.  After  the  plants  go  to  rest  they  should  be 
placed  under  a  handglass  or  in  a  frame — ^not  for  the  sake  of  heat, 
but  to  protect  them  from  soaking  rain.  On  the  other  hand,  dust- 
dryness  should  be  guarded  against.  The  varieties  of  G.  persicum 
are  best  for  greenheuse  decoration. 

COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  VINE  BORDERS. 

A  "  XTSTiPiXD  ooRBSSFOKDXNT  "  asks  for  somc  *'  common  sense 
remarks  about  Vine  borders,  as  he  has  read  up  the  subject  until  he 
feels  as  if  he  knew  littie  about  it."    Perhaps  the  foUowiog  article 


may  in  some  degree  meet  his  wants.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
gardener  than  whom  few  have  proved  more  suocessful  as  a  cultivator 
of  fruit : — 

When  we  consider  what  vineyards  are  in  Vine-growing  countries, 
and  obserye  how  littie  mannrial  matters,  comparatively  n>eaking, 
the  Vines  are  allowed,  we  may  natundly  feel  astonidiea  at  the 
singular  discrepancy  in  practice  between  the  culture  of  the  Vine 
undfer  natural  conditions,  and  as  a  matter  of  art  in  Britain.  Many 
a  Vine  border  in  these  kingdoms,  appertaining  to  a  house  some 
80  or  40  feet  in  length,  has  consumed  as  much  of  valuable 
manures  and  composts  in  half  a  dosen  years  as  would  serve,  on  the 
average,  a  Rhenian  vineyard  of  an  acre  or  more. 

This  I  believe  to  be  within  the  mark ;  and  if  so,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  consider  whv  such  should  be  the  case.  That  Vines  out  of 
doors,  under  the  hot  suns  of  Vine-|;it)wing  countries,  are  more 
severelpr  taxed  in  regard  of  their  perspiring,  as  compared  with  their 
absorbing,  conditions,  I  should  think  micht  be  &irly  assumed, 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  ttie  generally  drier  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  as  compared  with  that  of  Sritain.  II  so,  why, 
then,  with  a  heavier  demand  on  their  foliage,  should  they  sucoeed 
with  so  much  less  food  ? 

To  be  fair,  however,  in  the  statement,  it  is  proper  to  obserye  that 
a  Vine  up  a  hothouse  rafter  in  Britain,  bearing  annually,  if  all  be 
well,  from  20  to  30  lbs.  of  Grapes,  has  more  work  of  that  kind  to 
perform  than  one  like  a  larre  Raspberry  bush  up  a  stake,  with 
perhaps  a  dozen  pounds'  wei^t  of  Grapes,  and  not  by  any  means 
so  much  surface  of  foliage  exposed  to  the  light.  This  statement,  I 
think,  opens  the  case  fairly ;  and  let  us  look  a  littie  further  into  it 

One  feature  of  a  most  salient  character  appears  to  me  to  present 
itself  in  the  vsh  of  this  argument.  It  is  this :  Will  the  Vine  suc- 
ceed well  in  such  a  materul  as  a  good  mellow  or  free  loam,  other- 
wise called  ''maiden  soil,'*  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
escaped  tillage  for  some  thne,  and  thereby  being  rich  in  organic 
materials,  but  not  in  exciting  manures  ? 

I  believe  that  a  jury  of  re^y  good  British  gardeners  would  affirm 
such  to  be  the  case.  On  the  neels  of  this,  however,  arises  yet 
another  question  of  importance  to  all  those  who  do  not  possess 
broad  acres.  Will  the  "Nmb  succeed  in  common  garden  soils  ?  We 
aU  know  that  Vines  do  •succeed  very  well  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  out  of  doors,  at  least,  in  very  ordinary  soil,  such  as  gar- 
deners loiig  accustomed  to  the  term  "loam"  would  despise. 

Again,  I  have  known  an  instance  or  two  of  Vines  thriving  toler- 
ably well  in  the  dibrii  of  an  old  wall ;  in  fact,  growing  out  of  the 
very  bricks ;  and  a  similar  Uberty  they  take,  we  are  told,  in  wine- 
making  countries,  fisstening  on  uie  dibrii  of  rocks  and  other  dis- 
inte^tions.  I  have  also  known  the  Blac^  Hamburgh  thriye  to 
adnuration  entirely  in  old  tan,  in  what  had  been  a  Pine  house,  the 
pit  still  retaining  tne  original  plunging  material  of  tan,  which  had, 
of  course,  become  almost  black  mould. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  these  fBUsts  before  us  the  most 
experienced  in  gardening  afifiiirs  cannot  but  feel  a  slight  degree  of 
wonderment,  and  natunJly  approaches  the  subject  with  measured 
steps.  However,  a  littie  reflection,  and  a  desire  to  place  the  subject 
in  as  simple  a  light  as  possible,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  collateral 
considerations  of  a  trivud  character,  will  soon  show  that  it  is  not 
alone  in  this  soil  or  that,  neither  on  the  amount  of  manurial  matters 
alone,  that  the  question  hinges.  Whatever  the  compost  or  soil  be, 
there  can  be  no  question  tbat  its  mode  of  receiving  moisture  and  of 
parting  irith  it,  more  determine  the  fste  of  the  Vines  than  the 
previous  considerations. 

The  free  admission  of  the  air  to  the  borders  has  ever  been  deemed 
a  matter  of  the  hishest  import;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  been 
exceedingly  astounded  at  the  reported  success  of  our  concrete  men ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weU-eamed  reputation  of  some,  I  should 
have  had  doubts  of  an  insuperable  character.  I  cannot  give  up 
my  ideas  that  the  atmosphere  ought  by  no  means  to  be  excluded. 
I  much  fear  that  in  such  cases  the  Vines,  like  some  retired  littie 
gentlemen,  are  living  on  their  former  gotten  wealth ;  perhaps  on 
Uie  Yery  capital  itself. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence,  then,  the  ease  may  possibly  stand 
thus : — Have  you  ^t  what  is  called  a  good  medium  loam,  rather 
sandy,  and  containmg  much  orffanic  matters  ?  Rest  assured,  then, 
that  you  need  not  invest  much  capital  in  the  purchase  of  gross 
manures ;  certainly  not  in  the  dead  carcases  of  animals.  Have  you 
nothing  but  a  gooa  garden  soil,  which  smells  strong  of  the  spade, 
and  wmch  possesses  no  amount  of  coherence }  Let  me  adyise  you, 
in  the  absence  of  more  powerful  materials,  to  add  what  may  supply 
the  deficiency,  by  trying  to  represent  the  organic  matters  the  afore- 
said loam  possesses,  such  as  old  linings  of  hotbeds,  half -decayed 
leaves,  or  vegetable  matter,  possessed  of  strong  fibre.  Omer 
materials  might  be  named,  but  I  fear  to  tamper  with  the  question, 
as  I  merely  write  for  the  inexperienced. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  affect  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  compost 


whMi  Ihrown  toiethar  bj  stperienced  penoni,  whoM  pnotioa  ii 
dictated  by  Mmetmng  more  than  mere  nils.  I  btdisTO  it  poadble 
to  add  •ometlling  of  much  Mrriee,  but  not  vith  tha  nngla  idea  of 
enrlcMag  tha  oompoat,  but  nther  for  the  aounderpni^Kiaa  of  uoar- 
ing  ft  loug-induring  taxtur«  in  the  toil.  Line  rubbuh,  eapeoiallf 
mortar  and  plaater  from  old  building*,  chured  and  burnt  material*, 
theis  can  leldom  be  wron^lj  intiodueod,  uqIm*  in  tbooghtleai 
•zoeai.  But  their  preeenoe  m  a  oompoat,  or  their  amount,  ehould 
eTer  b«  ruled  by  the  taztun  of  the  ohief  body  of  the  eoil ;  thej  are 
opener,  oppMed  to  oobeaioii,  and  to  intiodnoe  them  liberallf  to  a 
li^t  and  ttringy  enil  muld  be  to  expoae  the  oompoit  to  cTery 
extreme  Ticienluds  of  drought;  end  «e  muit  endeaTOUi  to  be 
prepared  br  enry  contingency,  if  poatible. 

I  need  Bcarcely  point  bare  to  the  neceadty  for  the  moit  perfect 
drainage  beneath.  All  the  world  now  are  unanimon*  m  to  that ; 
but  one  thing  more  I  would  name,  and  that  i*  the  iamenee  benefit 
□I  corfice-dieaBlnge  of  rich  aannrial  and  organic  matten,    Thia 


hai  the  flovrert  nearly  seaeile  In  the  azUa  of  the  lettTea,  the  otttet 
pTodacea  ite  blooms  in  ehort  raceme*.  lu  the  one  now  b«uig 
coQiidered  the  flowen  an  pale  pink,  differinr  iligbtly  in  the 
depth  of  the  tint,  according  to  tbeir  age,  the  older  onea  baeoeoing 


GRAPE  DUCHESS  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 
ALTHOnaB  nniremlly  acknowledged  to  be  thebert  BaToniedoI 
Qnpes,  tbla  hai  yet  dropped  out  of  cultiration  to  a  coniiderable 
extent,  chiefly  owing  to  the  imallneeB  of  Ita  berriea,  which  are 
below  medium  site,  and  partly  becanse  it  aometimee  doea  not  aet 
as  freely  aa  lonie.  Bat  when  we  coniider  that  it  ranka  ai  the 
beat  in  flatour  of  any,  ripene  in  a  Hamburgh  tempenture,  and  ia 
a  prodigious  cropper  when  well  treated,  it  will  be  seen  that  (or 
■opplying  a  prirale  table  plentifully  with  superior  prodace  it  ii 
worthy  the  attention  of  grower*,  eapecially  thoee  wbo  pa«e«  no 
Unseat  bouse,  and  wboae  lange  of  Tinerie*  is  not  great.  At 
Hope  Pailc,  Bonnybridge,  tbe  residence  of  Oeorge  R,  I1t«,  Eaq., 
may  be  seen  Tery  particularly  floe  samples  of  tbia  fine  Otape. 
The  Tinery  in  wbicb  it  is  grown  1*  hot  small,  and  the  climate  ii 
none  of  the  best,  being  elondj  and  wet.  To  make  matten  worse 
tbe  Tincry  gets  no  afternoon  «nn,  yet  by* starting  early  the 
growths  are  well  ripened.  Tbe  Vines  were  planted  in  lST7(roni 
eyes  struck  the  same  seaaon,  and  bare  been  IieaTily  croppad  erery 
year  since.  Tbia  seaaon  the  crop  is,  aa  usual,  Tcry  Beary,  but 
none  of  the  Tarieties  is  ao  striking  aa  Ducbess.  Number*  of  the 
bunches  are  otst  20  inches  long  and  14  inches  acroaa,  and  are 
borne  in  such  profniion  that  they  could  eaaily  be  linked  in  me 
continuous  chain  from  top  to  bottom  ;  yet  tbeee  are  bome  on  rod* 
that  baTe  been  pronouni^  OTercrop|>ed  eTery  year.  The  ioil  ia 
of  a  by  no  means  facourable  deecription,  much  of  it  being  road- 
aide  turf.  But  they  bare  been  plentifully  fed  on  food,  tfaough 
tisually  r"   --'  ' ■-    --•   ->  —  "■-"- >■ —  — .__.i--__ 


CHERTSEY  DISTRICT  SHOW. 
BcniPBHAK  district  horticnllaral  eihibitions  ai*  peculiarly  enjoy- 
able gatherings,  always  proTided  the  show  A«y  la  ■ —     ■"■-  ™J— .i— 
of  a  district  is  represented  on  *a  acre  or  tiri 
gentteman's  park,  and  muaio  is  proTJded  to  enlireD  C 

miles,  and  all  the  gardeners  within  the  charmed  circle  are  eligible  ta 
compete.  Namben  of  these  do  compete,  and  bundreds  more  riait 
the  show  to  take  stock  of  their  neighboors'  doings — to  admire,  oici- 
cise,  and  gire  and  gain  binti  oo  the  work  of  their  lirea,  fu  *  great 
deal  of  earnestness  and  keen  rivalry  exists  amongst  subnibaa  gar- 
deners. The  wealthy  aod  well-to-do  of  the  diatricts,  alM,  hare  a  sort 
of  horticultural  field  day,  and  It  ia  wonderful  to  ase  the  number  o:* 

"  carriage  people  " —' ■•— j  ■ 

thear^ ''-'-' 


0  attend  these  shows.    At  the  oi 


Fig.  111.— Boroiiis  IMruidn. 

is  the  best  way  of  forcing  tbe  powers  of  the  Tine  when  requisite. 
There  it  interferes  not  with  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil,  and 
it  Tinss  were  planted  on  a  well-drained  bottom,  on  sound  ttir^ 
loam  of  oolf  6  inchea  OTer  the  dtaiosge  materl^  them  is  no  doubt 
that  they  might  be  annually  decoyed  upwarda  aeveral  inohet  erery 
year  by  this  proceas ;  downwards  tbey  would  learcely  require  to  go. 


BORONIA  TETRANDRA. 
BntlLA&LT  to  the  Pimclea  figured  In  another  colunn,  this 
Boronia  is  a  useful  ipring- flowering  greenhouse  plant  that  is  now 
known  and  appreciated  in  many  gudeni.  It  Is  by  no  means  a 
noTClly,  as  it*  introduction  to  tbis  country  dates  back  to  the 
year  1824,  and  specimens  of  great  site  are  no*  occasionally  aeen 
in  old  gardens.  Though  not  norel,  it  i«,  howerer,  well  worth 
attention,  as  it  is  yet  unknown  to  many  nbo  ueTerthelea*  might 
Talue  nsefol  plants.  Boronia  tetrandra  and  B.  pinoata  have 
been  somewhat  conrnKJ  in  some  gardens,  the  former  being 
frequently  wrongly  referred  to  the  latter  species,  a  mistake  which 
has  been  chiefly  caused  by  tbe  aimilarity  of  the  foliage.  The 
leavee  of  B.  telraudra  are,  bowerer,  smaller  than  the  true 
B.    pinnate,    and   while    the   species    repreaented    in    fig.    119 


the  leading  ic 

tnral  fame — Ur.  G.  F.  Wilaon — a  rery  practical  worUtlg  CanmiUea, 

and  a  Secretary  in  Mr.  Bawlings  wbo  combines  busineaa  aptitude 

with  oaurteay,  and  who  hu  diacbarged  with  suoceas  bis  dotiea  for 
(ngliteen  years — this  being  the  eighteenth  Eihibidon.  The  shows 
are  moTeabte,  aod  are  nsoally  held  in  the  groDodi  of  the  local  geii^. 
who  klodly  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Committee  Tm 
Eihihition  in  question  wu  held  in  Ashley  Park,  the  seat  of  3.  S 
Susoon,  Esq.,  whose  Cromwellian  reaidenoe  is  plsaaantly  sitDated  in 
a  well-wooded  demesne  of  some  600  acres,  where  thrtring  roimg 
CoDifera  link  the  praaent  with  the  past,  aa  represented  by  iroo-boiuiif 
and  reaerable  Tews 

U(  the  Bihibitioa  itself  nothing  like  a  detailed  report  will  be 
aLtampted,  bat  onlyits  geneml  character  will  he  as  briefly  as  pcesible 
described,  and  a  few  noteworthy  produotions  particaUrised. 

Balf  a  doien  marqneea  were  in  requisition — one,  rery  large,  being 
dsToted  to  plants,  another  to  fruit  and  cat  Sowers,  ■  third  to  effecl 
groapa,  ■  fourth  to  ccttsgera'  prodacta,  and  the  others  to  adoiinis- 
tratire  purpoaee.  Althongh  the  priies  were  not  large  the  oampe- 
tition  was  good,  and  the  8how  on  tbe  whole  deddedly  creditable  to 
the  maoy  competent  indittdoala  who  brought  eiamplea  of  their 
Cnltoral  ekill,  or  displayed  tbeir  taate  in  floral  arrangemeat. 

In  the  plant  clasies  Hi.  Comhill,  gardener  to  C.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Oat- 
landa  Park,  an  ethibitor  of  more  than  local  fame,  took  the  lead  ia 
moat  of  tbe  chiel  plant  clsBses,  ataging  flowering,  fine-foliage  plania, 
and  Ferns  of  large  eiie  and  in  admirable  condition.  Very  noteworthy 
was  a  splendid  variety  cE  Anthurinm  Schertierianam,  remarkable  for 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  handsome  spatbes,  some  of  which  wh«i 
fresh  were  upwards  of  7  inchea  long.    ICr.  Plowman,  gardener  to 


JOURNAL  OF  SORTWULTURS  AND  COTTAQE  QARDENER. 


L.  Oilleejiie.  Esq.^  WsjtriilBe  ;  Mr.  Uilliaaa,  eftcdener  to  An.  Coibett, 
Walton  i  Mr.  Frankia,  gardanar  to  J.  M.  Wileon,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Raid, 
nrdeiwr  to  0.  A.  Ledwwd,  Biq.,  0»tUndi  Pmrk  ;  Mr.  SultOQ,  Ajhley 
Fatk ;  with  Means.  Mann,  Waite,  and  Beckett,  were  amungst  ths 
aacceuful  competitors  in  the  lares  tani.  Faotuias  weie  irtrj  eood, 
CaladinmB  excellent,  Fema  and  Selaginetlas  generaltj  aQperior,  Achi- 
nenu  variable — lome  good,  others  fading  ;  Btaow  Pelargonium*, 
eioept  (ram  Mr.  Beckett,  infarior  \  Zanala  also  faaltj,  except  a  fine 
Bpeoimea  from  Mr,  Plowman  ;  and  Besoniai  [rash,  bright,  and  good. 
Theae  plants  itagad  in  lai^  nnmbera  in  the  nflTsral  ctaesas  made  a 
fine  diaplay,  the  beant;  of  the  tent  being  material];  snbanoed  bf  a 
most  meritorioni  coatributioo  of  Beatha,  Orchids,  cc,,  from  Uessis. 
Jackson  4  Sona,  Kingaton,  effectiTely  arranged  by  thelt  ikilled  and 
eiperienoed  caltiTator,  Mr.  Puddock. 

The  tent  in  which  the  gioapa  were  arranged  for  effect  waa  a  great 
centre  of  attraction.  The  gronpe,  nemioircnlar  in  form,  were  arranged 
lonnd  the  sidea  of  the  marquee,  the  centra  being  quite  free  for  pro- 
menade pnrposea.  Thia  !■  a  rery  good  plan  of  arranging  this  dejMTt- 
ment  of  a  flower  ihow.  and  thia  method  of  exhibiting  enables  many 
persona  to  compete  who  are  not  required,  or  have  not  the  requisite 
means,  to  grow  speoimen  plants.  Bines  tae  gronping  sfstem  of  ex- 
hibiting haa  become  general  there  hai  been  a  great  development  of 
taste  in  aasociatlng  plants  agreeably  ;  and  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say 
that  ths  worst  collection  in  tlie  teat  at  Walton  wonld  have  Inanrad  a 
firat  priie  half  a  dozen  yean  ago. 


Sparrow,  Manderson,  and  MilliBui,  who  wete  awarded  ths  prizes,  by 
far  tha  best  fruit  being  a  aeedling  green-fleBh  by  the  first-named 
exhibitor.  It  haa  aome  reaamblance  to  Hero  of  Lockinge,  but  dia- 
tinctly  richer  In  flaTonr  than  (mite  ot  that  variety,  with  which  it 
was  teeted,  and  the  Judges  marked  their  approral  of  it  by  granting 
it  a  certificate  of  merit.  A  aimilar  award  was  made  to  a  new  Cucom- 
bw— Beckett's  Victory,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Victory  of 
Mancheetet  and  Mode!,  Ths  &nits  were  19  inches  long,  slender, 
dark  green  with  a  thick  bloom,  slightly  ribbed,  and  earned  theii 
fiowen.  Thia  appeals  to  be  a  very  superior  variety,  and  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Beckett,  Sandown  House,  who  also  staged  one  ot  tiie 
finest  collection  of  six  dishes  of  vegetables  we  hare  ever  seen— Tele- 
gnph  Peas,  Woodstock  Kidney  Potatoes,  Nantes  Carrots,  White. 
Naples  Oniona,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  and  Exoelaioi  Tomatoes,  all 
ot  the  Grit  order  of  merit.  Mr.  Hill  also  staged  admirable  produce, 
aa  did  Hsaara.  Millican  and  Sntton,  those  caltirators  baring  the 
remaining  prizes ;  and  Mr.  Millican  waa  highly  oommended  for  a 
group  of  skeletouised  leaves,  the  best  and  most  artistically  arrangad 
we  have  yet  seen  as  the  production  of  a  gardener.  The  sxhibitor 
wag,  we  believe,  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fiab,  and  presumably 
learned  tha  virtues  of  patience  and  perscTeranoe  from  that  Sue 
rardeoer  and  great  teacher  of  practical  horticulture.  A  number  of 
Excelsior  lawn-mowers  were  on  the  ground,  recommending  themselves 
b^  tha  excellence  ot  their  work.    Buch  is  an  outline  of  a  suburban 


The  I 


14  by  7  feet  Mr.  Comhill  won  the  pren^  poutioo.  The  groonawork 
was  composed  of  Adiantums,  among  which  were  grODped  at  the  back 
Bpimas,  and  towards  the  front  EalosanthM  and,  spariD^If ,  Saxifraga 

Syramidalis,  with  near  the  margin  Orchids  and  Gloxmiaa  peeping 
■om  the  Fern.  The  back  oompnaed  Palma  and  Hnmeas,  brightened 
with  Delphininma,  The  entire  arrangement  waa  tree  and  pleasing, 
aod  not  a  pot  waa  visible.  Mr.  Beckett  secured  the  second  place  with 
a  group  rather  too  thin  and  a  little  "  lampv."  The  good  quality  ot 
the  pluits  was  poaaibly  not  overlooked  here,  for  it  mnst  be  remembered 
that  good  ealtUTS  will  always  tell.  Mr.  Povey  had  the  third  priie 
with,  peAaps,  the  moat  light  and  elegant  arrangament  ot  all,  and 
would  no  donbt  have  bad  a  higher  position  had  not  all  the  pota  in  the 
front  nw  been  as  visible  as  the  shields  of  footlighta  In  a  tbeatFe. 
Mr.  Button  waa  tonrth  with  the  brightest  arrangement  of  all.  Com 
Marigolds  being  freely  used,  but  it  had  evidently  been  arranged  hur- 
rledlj^  and  aoms  of  ths  pots  were  ohtmslTa.  A  fifth  prue  was 
awarded,  but  we  did  not  obtain  the  name  of  the  exhibitor. 

In  the  smaller  ^oups,  10  by  G  test,  Mr.  Plowman  fairly  distanced 
alt  oonpetiton  with  a  full,  but  not  crowded,  arTangament,  in  which 
Lilianu  nmbellatam  and  longiflornm  were  effadive^  aosodated  with 
Palma,  the  margin  bung  oompoaed  of  AdUntam*  and  good  Qloilnias. 
Mr.  Hillican  toflowed  ;  lie  bad  a  charming  margin  of  ?anianm,Fema, 
and  Qloxinias,  bat  the  back  of  tha  group  was  weak.  The  third  priss 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bead  (or  a  pret^  airangemsnt.  The  general 
rwultwashighlyorsditable  to  the  exhibitors:  and  if  thay  wUI  take 
as  a  type  for  margin*  ths  work  ot  Mr.  Comhill  and  Mr.  MiUioan,  and 
tor  Qtebodj  ot  gronpa  Oia  example!  of  Mr.  Plowman  and  Mr.  Povey, 
BtiH  batter  e(Csats  will  hs  produced  next  year. 

The  tent  containing  the  ont  flowers,  fmit,  and  vegetables  was 
orowded  throughout  the  afternoon.  Epergnes  and  aimilar  floral 
arranfementa  were  attractive,  and  two  prominent  stands  of  flowers 
(ram  Mr.  Wilson,  containmg  fine  central  spikes  ot  liliums 
SiOvltaUnnm  and  Hansonl ;  bat  the  centre  o(  atmction  waa  a  fine 
-  Mlieotion  of  Mr.  Bennett's  Pedigree  Hoses.  There  ware  boxes  of 
each  of  the  following  vacieties: — Henrv  Bchultbeis,  a  flue,  rich, 
deep  ro*T  aalmon  va^ety  of  tha  John  Hopper  type ;  Lady  Mary 
Fibtwilliam,  blush,  o(  the  Niphetos  form,  solia  and  conical ;  £ail  of 
Pcnbroke,  bright  crimson,  conical  when  expanding,  the  petals  after- 
1 1 ___i^i..  tr—  n T»t ^  fine  Bower  of  tha 


geDkon, 


The  Bomb  in  competition  were  generally  small,  and  those  in  the 
boxes  o(  twenty-(a<u  bloom*  w«m  too  much  fiattoned  down  in  ths 
moas,  an  error  which  veteran  exhibitor*  never  commit.  Ths  prlia. 
taken  were  Mr.  Bparrow,  gardener  to  Rev.  A.  Bramwett,  Barrow 
Elll,  Ohertsav,  and  Mr.  Waite,  Olsnhnrst,  Baher.  In  tbs  cUua  tor 
twelve  the  blirama  were  shown  in  dosten  ot  two  or  three  flowers, 
wiUi  semi-expanded  and  unopened  bod^  tad  the  boxes  ware  decidedly 
pleasing,  the  prizes  gtdng  toMeasn.  Comhillj  Falgata,  gardener  to 
T.  F.  Bircham,  Esq.,  Burhill,  Walton  ;  and  Million. 

Bplsndid  stands  of  stove  and  gre^ihonse  flowers  were  staged  by 
Msssn.  Carabill,  Plowman,  and  Povey,  who  leaurad  tha  prises  In  the 
order  named ;  and  trasses  ot  Zonal  Pelargoninms  from  Mesara.  Bparrow 
and  Plowman  ware  very  fine  indeed. 

Pratt  was  aparingly  exhibited,  yet  good  prodace  waa  etaged.  Ia 
the  ohui  tot  white  Orapea  Mr.  Comhill  waa  first  with  good  but  not 

Jnite  flniabed  Muscats,  Mr.  Suttoa  following  with  well-ripened 
osier's  Seedling.  In  black  Qrapes  Mr.  Hltl,  gardener  to  A.  Bavory , 
Esq.,  Potter*  Park,  Chartaey,  was  ttx  In  advance,  and  easily  secured 
the  chlat  priia,  followed  by  Mr.  Watford,  gardener  to  J.  O,  EoUoway, 
Esq.,  Bnnbury,  and  Mr.  Sutton  had  the  chtsf  prixs  tor  a  colleotloD  of 
*ix  diaha*  ot  (rait.    Good  Melon*  were  staged  by  Maosra.  Frankis, 


Ik  consequence  of  the  latenen  of  the  leaMii  the  Cabditf 
RosB  Show  haa  been  poitponed  for  %  week — namely,  tram  Jtine 
STth  to  Jaly  *th. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  BOTAL  HOBTIcnLTURAi. 

Socisrr,  held  last  Taeaday,  James  Mcintosh,  Esq^  in  the  chair, 
the  following  caodidatee  were  uiutntnioiuJy  elected  Fellow* — yiz., 
Colonel  IiOTibond,  Alezandet  Macmillan,  Allred  Entchiscm  Smee, 
W.  Tayler. 

. WHKmlndooi'readeratliat  the  Katiohal  Bosk  BodBTT'B 

BXHIBITioir  will  be  held  in  Uie  Boyal  Horticnltnral  Garden*, 
South  Eenaingtoi),  on  Tneeday  next,  Joly  3rd,  and  the  entiiee  are 
reT7  nnmeion*.  Meter*.  J.  Carter  &  Co.'*  priiM  tot  new  Peu 
will  be  offered  em  the  same  occasion. 

FrOh  reports  received  from  some  ot  tlie)villa2ea  Utnind 

Sittlngbonme  it  appear*  that  Isrt  Monday'*  thuiidkbstobiu  did 
greet  damage,  clilefly  oatued  by  the  hail,  the  *tonet  being  M  large 
as  Walanta,  cutting  Potatoes  and  ^op  plant*  leTerely,  and  injur- 
ing the  young  Wsrtxel  plants,  beating  down  tkeoom'andctrip^ng 
the  trait  treea^  tuA  a  Boee-grower  bad  the  whole  ot  hia  ctoek 
■wept  away. 

ALMOBTevflTy  weekwereceiTePACKAnnorcCTTLOWisfl 

without  any  letter  accompanying  them,  and  wilhoat  nodv- 
ing  any  note  in  reference  to  them  thrangh  the  post.  Last 
week  a  box  of  very  fine  Fantiea  reached  n*,  aI«o  a  white  Stock, 
*ome  Boee*,  and  a  pweel  of  Fern*.  We  mentioB  Ihi*  in  order 
that  the  aenders  may  know  that  the  fault  Is  not  entirely  onr 
own  If  the  flowen  are  not  acknowledged  ot  mentioned  in  any 
yn.j  in  ooi  colnmns. 

Thi  Society  of  Arta'  Albert  medal  for  "  diatingnidiel 

merit  (or  promoting  arts,  nannfiuitans,  or  commeioe  "  bu  been 
awarded  to  Sit  Joseph  Hooker  for  the  preeent  year  for  the 
eminent  eerrice*  which,  as  a  botanist  and  scientiac  traveller 
aod  as  Dimctoi:  ot  the  National  Botanic  Deportment,  he  haa 
rendered  to  the  art*,  manufactures,  and  eommeice  by  promoting 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  flora  and  economic  r^jetable  pro- 
ducts of  the  several  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

—  Hs.  J.  Ci.ABxn  write*  from  Brynkinaul^  North  Walea :— 
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"  I  am  mxnj  to  uj  tha  Potato  dibbabb  hai  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  thii  part  of  the  oonntrj.  It  has  ahown  itaelf  in  the  first 
earlier,  snch  aa  Yeitch'a  ImproTed  Aahleaf,  alao  Mjatt's  Prolific 
Ashleaf •  I  noticed  it  in  the  lait-named  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
generality  of  Potatoes  are  looking  exceedingly  well.*' 

—  Pbobablt  the  finest  specimen  of  Yanda  tebks  tab. 
AHDBB80HI  in  cnltiration  is  now  flowering  in  one  of  the  Orchid 
honses  at  Wood  Lawn,  Dldahnry,  Manchester,  the  residence  of 
J.  Broome,  Bsq.  This  plant  is  of  globular  form,  abont  4  feet  high 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  and  it  has  borne  oyer  250  spikes,  some 
of  the  spikes  baring  six  flowers  each.  Although  a  large  number 
of  these-  hare  been  zemored  the  plant  still  appears  a  mass  of 
flowers,  and  has  a  grand  effect  on  a  stage  at  one  end  of  the 
honse.  It  is  an  imported  plant,  purchased  about  twelve  months 
since,  and  said  to  be  one  of  those  obtained  by  the  late  Mr. 
Freeman.  The  growth  has  been  surprisingly  vigorous,  and  the 
remarkable  number  of  flowers  prores  how  floriferous  this  yariety 
is  when  well  treated. 

»—  Bomb  yery  flue  Strawberries  were  exhibited  at  the  Walton 
Show  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bharpe  from  his  Strawbebbt  oabobkb 
AT  Knowlb  Hill,  Chbbtsby.  The  fruit  is  there  grown  for 
sale,  and  a  system  of  disposing  of  it  is  not  generally  practised 
— namely,  the  public  are  admitted  to  the  beds  (2  acres  in  extent) 
and  allowed  to  gather  and  eat  the  fruit  at  dd,  each  person.  We 
may  add  that  Enowle  is  a  mile  from  the  Virginia  Water  station 
on  the  London  and  South- Western  Bail  way. 

-— »  Thb  majestic  beauty  of  Hebacleum  oiaAMTBUM  is 
nnriyalled  by  any  of  its  numerous  relatives,  and  when  plants 
occupy  suitable  positions  their  effect  is  unique.  Often  we  have 
admired  this  plant  in  the  London  parks  and  subtropical  gardens, 
but  we  haye  never  been  so  impressed  by  its  appearance  as 
when  yiewing  a  large  clump  from  the  old  walls  of  Chester.  Its 
grand  Acanthus-like  leaves  and  massive  umbels  of  flowers  could 
be  then  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  afforded  conyincing 
evidence  of  its  utility  in  conspicuous  positions.  In  the  Grosvenor 
Park  of  the  same  city  several  good  dumps  are  notable,  but  it  is 
there  known  aa  H.  ponticum,  under  which  name  Mr.  Siddall 
informs  us  it  was  orginally  reoeiyed  from  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Gardens. 

— ^  Thb  practice  of  ourmra  down  Chbtbabthbmtjxs  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  although  not  general,  is  practised  by 
some  of  the  best  cultivators  whose  object  is  the  production  of 
the  finest  exhibition  blooms  on  modeiately  dwarf  plants.  The 
plants^  from  2  to  8  leet  high  and  hitherto  untopped,  are  cut 
down  within  from  6  inches  to  a  foot,  according  to  judgment,  of 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  the  growths  that  issue  are  allowed 
to  produce  blooms  from  crown  buds.  If  the  plants  were  not  cut 
down  the  crown  buds  of  some  yarieties  would  be  too  early,  and, 
besides  the  plants  being  taller,  seyeral  of  the  blooms  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  terminal  buds,  and  thus  be  smaller  if  more 
compact.  All  the  late  varieties  that  it  is  intended  to  have  dwarf 
should  be  cut  down  at  once ;  the  earlier  sorts  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  As  soon  as  the  plants  break — and  they  break  quickly — 
they  are  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower* 
Cultivators  who  haye  not  adopted  this  practice  may  well  try 
the  experiment  on  a  few  plants.  We  haye  seen  excellent  results 
from  it,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  many  if  not  most  of  the  blooms 
with  which  Mr.  Harding  won  the  great  trophy  at  the  Kingston 
contest  last  year  were  from  plants  that  had  been  cut  down  in 
the  manner  indicated. 

A  oobbbspondbnt  writes : — "  The  fruit  crops  aboubd 

Hawxhubst,  Kbnt,  are  on  the  whole  yery  promising.  The 
one  great  failure  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  Plums,  the  choicer  yarie- 
ties being  almost  without  a  fruit    Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 


heavily  laden.  Strawberries  in  particular  being  very  good.  Of 
Pears  the  highly  priced  Marie  Louise  is  scarce,  neither  is  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  and  Glou  Morcean  so  plentiful  as  one  would 
wish.  Strange  to  say,  these  three  yarieties  are  also  lightly 
cropped  in  districts  widely  remote  from  Kent.  Such  yarieties 
as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Ducfaease 
d'Angoultoe,  the  superior  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Easter  Beurr^ 
Beurr6  Banco,  Crassanne,  Beurrd  d*Amanlis,  Beurr^  Claiigeau, 
and  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clero  are  all  carrying  good  crops,  and 
appear  to  be  very  popular." 

Pbaches,  in  spite  of  seyeral  successive  bad  season^  are 

still  cultivated  extensively  on  the  open  walls  in  Kent,  and  in 
some  instances  with  good  success.     It  is  yery  rsrely  that  the 

PBACHJU  IV   THE  OABDEK  OF  THB  BEV.  CAHON  JbFFBBTB 

fail  to  perfect  valuable  crops  of  fruit.  Last  season  they  were 
yery  good,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  average  crop  being 
secured  this  season.  Old  half-dead  trees  are  not  relied  oo,  but 
one  or  two  young  trees  are  planted  every  year,  and  these,  in 
addition  to  being  sufficiently  yigorous,  aie  rooted  and  encouraged 
by  mulchings  and  a  clear  space.  Under  these  conditions  a 
healthy  root-action  is  maintained,  and  without  which  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood  cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated.  Peach 
houses  or  cases,  although  highly  servioeable  where  there  is  a  good 
water  supply,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine culture,  and  proprietors  of  gardens  and  gardeners  should 
not  too  readily  give  up  open  air  culture.  No  particular  yarietiea 
of  Peaches  are  considered  indispensable.  For  instance,  the  pre- 
sumably delicate  Noblesse  perfects  excellent  crops,  Barringt<Hi 
is  usually  yery  fine,  and  Princess  of  Wales  proves  profitable. 
Boyal  George,  although  there,  as  everywhere  else,  is  very  liable 
to  mildew,  is  grown,  and  has  been  for  many  yean^  on  aooonnt  of 
its  very  superior  quality ;  while  for  the  earliest  crops  the  small 
but  highly  coloured  Barly  Alfred  bears  well,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality. 

Mb.  Siddall  of  Chester  informs  us  that  at  Pendyfiryn, 

about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Penmaenmawr  station,  is  a  fine 
old  mansion,  the  residence  of  W.  Smith,  Bsq.  In  the  conserva- 
tory attached  to  this  is  a  grand  plant— one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country-— of  Cereus  grandiflorus,  the  Night-fiowerlng  Cactus,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  about  6  inches  in  diameter.  From  nxtj 
to  eighty  flowers  open  every  night  and  fade  in  the  morning.  The 
plant,  we  understand,  oovers  the  entire  wall  of  a  large  house,  and 
the  effect  must  be  surprisingly  flne. 

Mb.  Habdino,  Orton  Longueville  Gardens,  writes  to  «: 

— **  1  send  you  some  flowers  of  Obchis  macxtlata  that  I  have 
taken  out  of  a  wood.  Tou  will  see  there  are  various  shades 
of  colour  in  this  species.  I  intend  planting  it  for  supplying 
flowers  for  cutting,  as  it  bears  transplanting  welL  Although 
naturally  it  grows  in  the  shade  in  woods  in  rather  a  heavy  soil, 
some  plants  of  it  that  I  have  planted  on  the  open  rockery  in  a 
lighter  soil  and  in  the  full  sun  have  come  yery  much  finer. 
The  best  time  for  transplanting  is  just  as  growth  commences  uk 
the  spring.'*  The  flowers  are  varied  and  beautiful,  and  this  plant 
is  admirably  worthy  of  cultivation  in  gardens.  When  grown  as 
Mr.  Harding  grows  it  in  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly's  Garden, 
it  astonishes  by  its  vigour  and  is  an  object  of  interest  and  beauty. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  SoomsH  Pabst  Socibtt 

recently  held  at  Edinburgh  Mr.  McComb  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Leek, 
Staffordshire,  brought  up  the  question  of  exhibitors  failing  to 
attach  the  names  of  the  individual  blooms  to  stands  of  Pansies 
as  a  direct  infringement  of  the  rules.  The  question  was  warmly 
debated,  but  flnally  the  question  was  left  an  open  one.  The 
practice  of  showing  produce  without  names  Is  very  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  and  without  a  doubt  detracts  very  sensibly  from  the 
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enjoyment  of  Tisitora,  who  like  to  know  wbat  they  are  looking 
at.    The  Pansy  Society  might  have  done  better. 

Mb.  Downib  told  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  the 

Society.  Abont  forty  years  ago  some  growers  in  the  Glasgow 
district  sent  a  challenge  to  the  men  of  the  "east  conntrie"  to 
meet  them  with  their  Pansies.  Mr.  Downie  and  other  two 
gentlemen  met  at  Falkirk,  talked  the  matter  over,  and  agreed  to 
start  a  Pansy  Society.  The  first  Exhibition  was  held  in  Falkirk,  and 
the  thirty-ninth  had  been  held  that  day  in  the  Warerley  Market. 

—  At  the  dinner  in  connection  with -the  above  Socibtt, 
Mr.  BosSy  Lanrenoekirk,  replying  to  a  yote  of  thanks  to  the 
Judges,  spoke  of  the  high  qaality  attained  by  Fancy  Pansies, 
as  demonstrated  by  those  shown  in  the  Waverley  Market  that 
day.  When  he  first  got  them  he  thought  so  slightly  of  their 
qualities  as  to  throw  the  entire  lot  out,  an^  for  years  he  had 
disliked  them;  but  now  they  were  quite  as  good  in  all 
qualities  as  the  English  (Show)  Pansy,  and  eclipsed  them  in  size 
of  bloom,  richness,  and  variety  of  colouring.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  Fancy  Pansy  is  of  Belgian  origin,  and  was  taken  in  hand 
firet  of  all  by  Mr.  Downie. 

Mb.  Wabb  of  Tottenham  has  sent  us  a  beautiful  bouquet 

of  ciAJtDEN  Pdtks,  consisting  of  Lord  Lyons,  rich  rose,  yery 
useful ;  Snowdon,  broad  petals,  smooth,  pure  ;  Ware's  Clove 
Pink,  deep  rose,  serrated  petals,  free,  fragrant,  should  be  in  every 
garden ;  Ascot,  lavender,  dark  blotch,  useful ;  Mrs.  Sinkins,  very 
large  broad  petals,  slightly  serrated,  the  finest  white  variety ; 
Derby  Day,  lavender,  maroon  blotch,  effective  ;  Early  Blush, 
rosy  lilac,  deeply  fringed,  distinct  and  pretty ;  Device,  white, 
distinct  dark  central  blotch  and  coloured  margin,  telling ; 
Volunteer,  blush  white^  with  deep  maroon  blotch,  extending  to 
the  edge  of  the  petals,  a  fine  striking  variety  ;  and  Fimbriata 
major,  white,  deeply  serrated,  giving  it  a  feathery  appearance, 
very  chaste.  There  are  no  more  attractive  border  fiowers  than 
these  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Wb  are  asked  to  state  that  the  glass  structures  in  the 

gardens  of  Mr.  Mcintosh  at  Duneevan,  mentioned  in  our  "  Notes 
and  Gleanings"  last  week,  were  erected  by  Mr.  James  Gray, 
Horticultural  Builder,  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  They  con- 
sist of  a  range  of  lean-to  vineries,  Peach  house,  and  Lily  house, 
and  a  range  of  half-span  forcing  houses.  We  think  we  have 
stated  this  before,  and  can  now  add  that  the  whole  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  as  sound  and  good  as  when  first  erected,  fire 
or  six  years  ago. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  has  asked  what  is  the 

best  OLD  OB  LAST  tbab's  POTATO  in  use  now,  "L.  A.  E."  writes : 
—"From  my  own  experience  and  what  I  hear  from  different 
parts  of  England  the  Magnum  Bonum  is  the  one  most  used  where 
obtainable." 

— —  Ybbt  attractive  just  now  are  the  varietieB  of  Lupinus 
POLTPHTLLtTS,  and  amongst  other  hardy  plants  in  beds  and 
borders  they  are  very  striking.  Their  long  cylindrical  and  taper- 
ing spikes  of  blue,  purple,  rosy,  and  white  fiowers  tower  above 
the  majority  of  occupants  of  such  positioais,  and  serve  to  relieve 
the  slightly  too-flat  appearance  often  characterising  borders  of 
herbaceous  plants. 

Mb.  Gilbbbt,  Burghley,  writes  on  propagating  bbd- 

DINO  PLANTS:— "What  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  says  on  page  489  about  my  remark  to  Mr.  Barron  is 
perfectly  true.  Since  those  happy  days  at  dear  old  Chiswick  I 
have  seen  numbers  of  propagators,  but  I  never  met  William 
Taylor's  match.  This  is  not  all;  he  could  grow  the  plants 
afterwards.  The  great  majority  of  Verbenas,  for  instance,  we 
meet  are  simply  little  sparrow  quills  with  a  few  leaves  on  each 
side ;  but  friend  Taylor's  were  all  dwarf  bushyfspecimens,  cover- 


ing the  pots  with  healthy  foliage."  An  opinion  is  somewhat 
widely  entertained  that  Verbenas  have  degenerated,  and  cannot 
be  well  grown  now-a-days ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  every  year  beds 
at  Longleat  as  fine  as  any  that  were  produced  in  the  palmy  days 
of  this  fiower. 

—  A  NOBLB  plant  for  the  subtropical  garden  or  in  any 
prominent  position  is  Polygonum  sachalienbnsb,  one  of  the 
largest-growing  forms  of  the  genus,  and  has  an  imposing  effect. 
The  stems  are  stout,  12  to  14  feet  high,  the  leaves  shield-like  in 
form,  abont  a  foot  long  by  9  or  10  inches  broad,  and  thickly 
clothe  the  stems  from  the  base  to  the  top.  ''A  vigorous  specimen 
S  or  4  yards  in  diameter  is  now  very  notable  in  the  herbaceous 
grounds  at  Kew,  where  also  the  better  known  and  similarly  useful 
P.  cuspldatum  is  represented  by  fine  clumps. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  above  is  the  dwarf  Poly- 
gonum ALPINUM,  which  does  not  exceed  3  feet  in  height,  and 
is  of  straggling  habit,  but  becomes  covered  with  feathery  clusters 
of  white  fiowers,  which  are  fragrant  and  somewhat  suggestive 
of  Sweet  Scabioas.  The  extreme  fioriferousness  of  the  plant  is 
very  notable,  and  for  trailing  over  rookeries  it  is  invaluable. 

—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  York  Students*  Association, 
an  interesting  lecture  on  "  Insecttfoboub  Plants  **  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Philip  MacMahon,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  HuIL 
Dr.  Anderson  presided.  In  his  discourse  Mr.  MacMahon  showed' 
that  the  researches  of  Darwin  and  other  scientists  had  dissipated 
the  generally  accepted  doctrine  that  vegetables  were  made  for  the 
support  of  the  animal  creation,  and  that  animals  invariably  fed 
upon  vegetables.  He  lucidly  explained  the  structure  and  viodtu 
operandi  of  the  various  carnivorous  plants  which  had  come  under 
observation,  and  pointed  out  the  variety  which  existed  in  their 
oonstraction.  The  Dionssa  muscipula  was  formed  as  a  trap,  whilst 
the  Drosera  by  its  tentacles  conveyed  the  insects  down  to  its  centre. 
The  Pinguioula,  which  curls  its  leaf  when  an  insect  alights  on  it, 
was  contrasted  with  the  Sarraoenia,  and  the  various  "pitcher 
plants"  that  are  also  believed  to  consume  insects  were  described. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
acaorded  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gough,  B.Sc,  to  Mr.  MacMahon. 

An  excellent  truit-grower  sends  us  the  following  note 

on  mulching  fbuit  trees: — '< Mulching  with  manure  such 
fruit  trees  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Ice.,  will  be  very 
beneficial  this  season ;  and  the  present  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
it,  as  the  fruit  is  now  swelling.  After  a  good  rain  is  the  best 
time  to  mulch.  Some  gardeners  recommend  watering  the  trees 
first.  We  could  never  find  time  for  that ;  but  by  mulching  them 
before  the  ground  was  dry  we  always  managed  to  have  good 
fruit.  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  and  Apples  on  the  Paradise 
are  very  much  benefited  by  a  summer  mulching,  and  the  fruit 
attains  a  large  size." 

— —  Thb  same  gardener  also  writes  on  distboying  ths 
BLACK  FLY :~"  Many  gardeners  find  a  difficulty  in  extirpating 
this  pest,  and  as  *  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine'  it  is  as  well  to 
be  on  the  aleiH.  On  the  first  appeats&oe  of  the  insects  give  the 
trees  a  thorough  syringing  in  the  evening  with  the  following : 
I  quart  of  tobacco  water  to  4  gallons  of  warm  water  at  a  tern* 
perature  of  180°,  and  on  the  following  morning  syringe  with 
clear  water.  We  always  found  this  effectual,  but  the  tobacco 
water  was  of  the  best  quality,  some  being  weak  and  inferior." 

MsssBB.  Jambs  Caeteb  &  Co.  have  sent  for  our  inspec- 
tion some  blooms  of 'their  International  Prize  Pansies,  from  which 
their  stock  of  seed  is  this  year  to  be  produced.  They  are  very 
large  indeed,  bright  and  varied  in  colour,  while  some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  chaste  pendllings,  which  imparts  to  them  a 
novel  appearance. 
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A  cx>BBKBPOin>BNT  of   "Ylck'fl   lUottrated  MagAiine*' 

gires  the  following  account  of  plaiyts  in  New  Zsalahd  :— 
"  Manj  of  the  double  Gilias  grow  here  to  the  height  of  4  feet 
6  inches,  and  yon  may  fancy  what  a  thicket  of  them  I  had,  haTing 
planted  them  according  to  height  in  catalogue  ;  the  tingle  onee 
were  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  high.  The  double  Clarkias  and 
Oodetias  make  the  grandest  show  I  erer  saw :  there  are  some  of 
botk  of  these  plants  which  grow  in  tree  form  that  are  nearly  6  feet 
high.  The  tall  double  Scabiosa  grows  5  feet  6  inches  in  height. 
Snapdragon,  which  in  Canada  grew  about  18  inches  high,  grows 
here  in  the  third  year  from  planting  6  feet  2  inches,  and  reached 
the  same  in  circumference.  One  year  after  sowing  a  plant  of 
Verbena  coTered  a  space  of  5  feet ;  what  length  it  would  hare 
reached  I  cannot  say,  as  I  cut  it  back  to  keep  it  off  the  garden 
walk.  I  have  Mignonette,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  last 
KoTember,  and  one  plant  of  it  ooTen  a  space  of  oyer  3  feet  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  seTeral  flowers  that  do  not  do  so  well, 
notably  the  Zinnia  and  Balsam.  The  Zinnia  giyes  reiy  few  double 
floiren,  and  wUl  not  stand  transplanting.  The  Balaam  gires  few 
flowers,  and  those  Tery  weak.  The  Snowball  and  Lilacs  do  miser- 
ably, but  Boees  here  go  far  beyond  anything  I  erer  saw  in  America, 
and  are  of  the  easiest  poMible  culture.'* 

Thi  American  OuUivatcr  states  that  "  Brery  spring 

PBAOH-aBOWSBS  select  specimen  branches  from  yariously  situ- 
ated trees,  and  these  are  placed  in  hothouses  and  their  ends 
dipped  in  water  that  is  kept  tepid.  Then  the  buds  are  forced 
until  an  expert  can  tell,  with  the  aid  of  a  microaoope,  precisely 
what  the  nature  of  the  coming  crop  will  be.  From  tliese  and 
other  recognised  indications  it  is  thought  that  the  yield  this  year 
will  be  of  arerage  bulk  and  oC  the  finest  flarour."  This  "  finest 
flaronr  "  prognostic  as  determined  by  the  microscope,  we  think 
rather  cleyer. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Hbtsobolooioal  SoonrrT 

of  tiie  present  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  erening,  the  20th 
inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  OItU  Engineers,  Kr.  J.  K.  Laughton, 
ICA.,  F.B.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair,  when  the  foUonring 
papers  were  read :— 1, «  On  the  Structnie  of  the  loe-oloud  Disposed 
in  Threads,  proposed  to  be  called  Cirro-filum,"  by  the  Be?.  W. 
Clement  Ley,  M.A.,  F.M.S.  Of  the  oiirifo^m  douds  one  of  the 
most  important  to  the  weather  forecaster  is  that  to  which  the 
author  has  given  the  name  cirro-filam.  Having  from  the  time 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age  carefully  studied  this  doud  wheneve 
visible,  and  having  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  made  it  the 
subject  of  minute  study,  he  is  enabled  to  bring  forward  some 
results  which  may  prove  of  value.  The  author  then  gave,  first, 
a  short  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  led  to  prosecute 
this  study;  secondly,  a  dassiflcation  of  the  more  recent  and 
reliable  observations ;  and,  lastly,  an  explanation  of  the  principal 
phenomena  observed.  2,  "Kotes  on  a  Second  Series  of  Experi- 
ments on  the  Distribution  of  Pressure  upon  Flat  Surfaces  Per- 
pendiculariy  Exposed  to  the  Wind,"  by  Biehaid  H.  Curtisi,  F.M.S. 
The  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  agree  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  former  experiments.  8,  <"  On  the  Reduction  of  Wind 
Beoords,"  by  the  Hon.  Balph  Abercromby,  F.M.S.  '  The  author 
discussed  the  significance  and  best  method  of  deducing  from 
anemographic  leooida  the  total  quantity,  the  quantity  fnmi  diife- 
rent  points  of  the  compass,  the  relative  frequency,  the  mean  and 
annual  velodfy,  the  mean  velocity  from  diilerent  quartern,  the 
resultant,  and  the  mean  and  jliumal  direction  of  the  wind.  4, 
*'The  Spectroscope  as  an  Aid  to  Forecasting  Weather,"  by 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.B.C.S.,  F.M.S.  6,  "Note  on  Biver  Temperatures 
as  Compared  with  Air  Temperatures  at  Greenwich  and  Bremen,*' 
by  Bobert  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  The  author  compared  the 
results  given  in  a  recent  paper  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  on  a  comparison 
between  the  records  of  the  temperature  of  the  Thames  and  those 


of  air  temperature  taken  at  Greenwich  with  those  pubUahed  by 
Herr  von  Freeden  for  the  temperature  of  the  Weser,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  air  near  Bremen,  for  the  ten  years  1858-67. 


AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA. 

Ab  the  season  of  Peas  is  come  round  again,  perhaps  a  few 
words  on  the  above  variety  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and 
may  be  of  service  to  a  few  persons  who  have  not  grown  ft 
I  think  it  is  the  most  useful  Pea  I  have  ever  grown,  and  this 
year  it  has  been  particularly  satisfactory  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality  and  the  time  of  producing.  Sown  here  ten  days 
later  than  Sattons'  Bingleader,  pods  were  fit  te  gather  just  a 
week  before  Bingleader,  and  they  are  a  full  fortnight  befofe 
Sattons'  Little  Gem,  which  I  consider  a  very  useful  Pea.  The 
aspect  in  all  three  cases  are  the  same,  only  that  the  Wonder  has 
the  least  manure  and  the  rows  are  2  feet  apart,  whereas  the  others 
are  4  feet)  and  at  the  least  thoe  is  double  the  quantity  of  the 
Wonder  on  the  same  space  of  ground  as  the  best  of  the  otiier  two, 
which  is  Little  Gem.  They  are  as  near  as  possible  1  foot  high, 
and  average  from  eight  to  twelve  pods  on  a  plant,  and  six  to  einit 
peas  in  a  pod.  When  it  is  better  known  I  think  it  will  find  a 
rffominent  place  in  every  garden.  Sown  here  in  an  imheated 
Peadi  case  on  9th  of  February,  I  gathered  from  them  on 
May  31st,  but  the  crop  was  not  so  heavy  as  it  was  outside. 
I  think  Messrs.  Sutton  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pro- 
duction of  this  Pea.— J.  Smith,  ^SWnvy. 


THE  PROPOSED  SCOTTISH  AURICULA  SOaBTY. 

With  regard  to  your  note  oonoeming  the  initiation  of  an  Auricula 
Society  for  Scotland  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  eadly  be  at- 
tained. The  number  of  growers  is  increasing  year  Iry  year,  and 
several  I  know  have  eolleotions  of  a  few  hundred  plants.  A  sode^. 
to  bring  growen  together  in  friendly  rivalry  is  just  what  is  wanted, 
and  periiaps  there  is  no  fitter  time  than  the  presoit  to  start  one. 
I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  a  few  growers,  and  though  eaeh 
and  all  admitted  the  deshrability  of  such  a  seeiety,  they  wanted 
something  more  to  induoe  them  to  take  up  the  matter  ssnously. 
Although  there  are  growen  round  the  three  luge  centrea—Dundee, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  it  might  be  diffiouB  to  maintain  good 
working  societies  for  each  of  these  centres.  The  question  then 
would  be  which  centre  to  tske.  I-  would  say  Edinburgh,  as  its 
position  is  the  most  central  of  the  three.  There  are  in  additkn 
to  the  many  growen  round  that  city  a  very  large  contingent  In  the 
Mene  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Border  who  naturally  gravitate 
to  Edinburgh,  iHnle  Stirlingshire  and  Fifeshire  growers  are  fuite 
as  near  that  city  as  the  oihen  named.  I  know  there  are  manj 
Auricula  growen  who  are  Journal  readen,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Editor  would  make  room  for  the  opinion  of  any  of  those  who  axe 
favourable  to  the  scheme  of  forming  an  association  for  the  better 
OTltivation  of  the  Auricula  in  the  north.  Personally  I  think  the 
time  is  ripe  for  such  an  association,  and  I  shall  he  glad  to  so^port 
it  if  formed.— B.  P.  Bbothbbstoh. 

[Another  letter  on  this  subjeet  arrived  too  late  for  i^ffi-tinn  ;  it 
wiU  be  published  next  week.] 


GABDBN   VIEW   IN  MADEIRA— QUINTA  ST.  ANNA. 

Fxw  places  are  more  favourebly  sitaated  for  the  growth  of 
fiowen,  fruits,  and  vegetables  than  the  small  Idand  of  Madeira, 
situated  in  the  Atlantie  Ooean,  on  the  north*westein  ooasi  of 
Africa.  The  area  of  the  ishmd  is  oonsiderably  less  than  400  milfls. 
It  is  one  huge  basaltic  rock,  the  highest  point  reaching  an  eleva- 
tion of  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  moun- 
tainous sides  of  the  island  are  traversed  by  narrow  vaUeys  and 
streams  of  water.  The  sheltered  valleys  abound  with  viiieyards 
and  gardens.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  the  mean  tem- 
perature being  about  68*.  These  oonditions  are  highly  favourable 
to  the  health  of  residents  and  visitots,  and  the  place  has  been  a 
health  resort  for  oenturies.  The  island  has  one  drawback  in  the 
hurricanes  of  wind  which  at  times  pass  over  it  The  capital  town 
is  Funchal,  ttom  which  all  the  exports  of  fruit,  ftc,  are  made. 
This  town  is  constantiy  visited  by  steamen  bound  for  South 
Africa,  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places,  and  the 
environs  of  the  town  are  studded  with  mansions  and  villas  fre- 
quentiy  clad  with  Bougainvilleas.  Our  illustration,  Qointa  St 
Anna,  is  a  typical  view  of  a  house  and  garden  belonging  to  this 
rocky  island.  In  such  gardens  the  Hibiscus,  PeUungonium,  Helio- 
trope, Plumbago,  Brngmanaia,  Bignonia,  and  various  succulent 
plants,  as  Mesembryanthemums,  Cacti,  and  Euphorbias,  grow 
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being  a  ye^  Urge  Aieca  latescens,  YencfaaffeltU  aplendida,  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Croton  Disraeli,  and  G.  Banset,  both  well  coloured.  Mr. 
Taager  waa  second  with  much  emaller  plants,  and  buying  the  bright- 
ness of  colour  which  was  so  prominent  in  Mr.  Cypher's  group,  the 
chief  plants  in  this  group  being  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Geonoma 
eradlis,  and  Cocos  Weddeiliana.  Mr.  Plerej  was  third,  the  plants 
being  small  compared  with  both  the  preyious  groups,  but  still  were 
healthj  and  yerj  creditably  grown.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould.  In  the  class  for  six  ornamental  foliage  plants 
grouped  for  effect  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  first  with  plants  of  Pritchardia 
radnoa,  Oroton  Queen  Victoria,  Cordjline  indiyisa,  Cycas  reyoluta, 
fcentia  Posteriana,  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum ;  Mr.  Tudgey  taking 
second  honours,  and  Mr.  Pleyey  third.  In  Mr.  Tudgey's  group  Croton 
Andreanum  floured  conspicuously,  being  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
high  colour  of  the  foliage.  For  one  ornamental  foliaged  plant  Mr. 
Cypher  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  a  splendid  plant  of 
Cordyline  indiyisa ;  Mr.  Pleyey  second  with  Cocos  Weddeiliana ;  and 
Mr.  tiott,  gardener  to  £.  Humphries,  Esq.,  third  with  Latania 
borbonica. 

The  class  for  a  specimen  stoye  or  greenhouse  plant  in  bloom 
brought  three  competitors.  Mr.  Vicarage,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Allies. 
was  first  with  a  good-sixed  plant  and  moderately  well  bloomed  of 
Dipladenia  Brearle^ana.  Mr.  Cypher  was  second,  his  plant  being 
Dracophyllnm  gracUe.  Mr.  Tudgey  third,  with  Aphelexis  macrantha 
floribnnaa. 

GB0X7FS. 

In  the  class  for  miscellaneous  plants  grouped  for  effect,  to  occupy 
a  space  of  200  square  feet,  fiye  competitors  entered,  this  class  being 
one  of  the  great  attractions  to  yisitore ;  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Cowan, 
gardener  to  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  Purdeswell,  Worcester,  diyiding  first 
and  second  honours.  Both  groups  deserye  a  word  of  praise,  Mr. 
Cypher's  eyidently  bein([  the  strongest  in  flowering  plants,  Mr. 
Cowan's  in  folia£^.  Third  Mr.  Helman,  gardener  to  H.  Bramwell, 
Esq.,  Crown  East  Court,  Worcester.  In  the  class  for  a  group  occu- 
pying 100  square  feet  Mr.  Vicarage  was  first  with  a  yery  tastefully 
arranged  group,  second  and  third  falling  to  Mr.  Lawley,  gardener  to 
T.  C.  Qnarrell,  JBsq.,  and  Mr.  Pleyey  respectiyely. 

Fuchtuu. — For  three  yarieties  lir.  liiwley  secured  the  first  prise 
yery  easily  with  three  splendid  plants  between  7  and  8  feet  nigh, 
well  furnished,  and  densely  flowered ;  the*  yarieties  being  Bacchus, ' 
Venus  de  Medid,  and  Rose  of  Castile.  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to 
John  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Norman,  gardener 
to  A.  W.  Knott,  Esq.,  third. 

Fenu, — ^In  the  class  for  six  Ferns  and  Mosses  Mr.  Cypher  was  once 
more  to  the  frontj  staging  a  first-rate  half-dosen,  including  a  good 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  C^botium  regale^  a  splendid  plant  of  Neoto- 
pteris  Nidus,  a  good  Qleichenia  Mendelh,  G.  flabellata,  and  Selaginella 
nmbrosa.  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Col.  Middlemore,  was  second  with 
much  smaller  plants.  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  for  a  specimen  Fern  with 
a  nice  plant  of  Alsophila  elegantissima. 

Pdargontmu. — For  six  Pelargoniums,  Show  or  Fancy,  Mr.  Cypher 
took  the  lead  with  a  well-grown  half  dosen,  Mr.  Lawley  bein^  second. 
Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Lawley  were  first  and  second  respectiyely  for 
three  plants.  In  the  class  for  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Lawley 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  with  yery  large  and  well-fiowered  plants.  Two 
of  the  plants  each  measured  between  4  and  5  feet  in  diameter. 

Heaths  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Tudgey,  who 
were  first  and  second  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Cyphei^s  plants  com- 
prised the  following  yarieties  : — ^Erica  tricolor  elegans,  E.  yentricosa 
magnifica,K  yentricosa  snperba,  E.  y.  Bothwelliana,  E.  depre8sa,and 
B.  Cayendishiana.  Mr.  Tndgey's  best  plants  were  E.  yentricosa  mag- 
nifica  and  E.  y.  superba. 

Britith  Ferm  were  well  represented,  two  classes  being  proylded^ 
one  for  twenty-four,  the  other  for  twelye  ;  in  the  dsss  for  twenty-four 
Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  being  the  only  exhibitor.  For  twelye 
yarieties  Mr.  Vicarage  was  first  with  a  magnificent  collection,  the 
plants  being  large,  clean,  and  well  grown.  Mr.  J.  H.  White  was 
second  with  yery  good  plants ;  and  A.  W.  Knott,  Esq.,  third  with 
much  smaller  examples.  Classes  were  proyided  for  Qlonnias,  Tube- 
rous Begonias,  and  Caladinms  ;  but  in  none  of  the  three  classes  was 
anythina  yery  striking  exhibited. 

Orchidt. — Only  one  class  was  proyided  for  Orchids^yiz.,  six  yarie- 
tiesj  Mr.  Cypher  being  first  and  second,  the  chief  plants  being  Cypri- 
pedium  yiUosum,  C.  Lowii,  Epidendrum  yitellinum,  and  Odontoglos- 
Bum  yexillarium^  single  plant  with  ten  spikes  of  flowers.  Vases  of 
cut  flowers  for  dmner  table,  bouquets  for  oride  and  ballroom,  funeral 
crosses  and  wreaths,  were  fairly  represented  and  greatly  admired. 

Bosee  were  well  shown.  Three  classes  were  proyided— yiz.,  for 
thirty-six,  twenty-four,  and  twelve.  For  thirty-six  distinct  yarietiee 
Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.  were  first  with  eyen  bright  blooms  ;  Mr.  Drew, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Orant,  second.  For  twenty-four  distinct  Messrs 
Cranston  were  again  flrst ;  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  second ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Lewis,  third.  Twelye  distinct,  Mr.  Ennis,  gardener  to  the  Bey. 
F.  S.  Taylor,  first,  Mr.  J.  W.  Grant  second,  and  Cranston  A  Co.  third. 

FBUIT. 

For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  (Pines  excluded)  there  were  only  two 
entries.  Mr.  Barker,  Hindlip.  was  well  to  the  front,  staging  some 
magniflcent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  the  berries  large  and  well 
finished;  Duke  of  Bncclench,  berries  large  but  scarcely  ripe;  a 
beaatif  nlly  netted  William  Tillery  Melon,  Btanwiok  Blmge  Neotarinee, 


magnificent  Boyal  George  Peaches,  and  Brown  TurkeyFitt.  Mr. lEL 
Gottgh,  Worcester,  was  a  yery  fair  second  with  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Golden  Champion  Grapes,  Qineen  Emma  Melon,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarine,  Grosse  Mignonne  Peach,  and  President  Strawberry. 

Pine  Apples.—Ui.  Barker  waa  first  with  two  grand  Queois,  ctowbb 
smaU,  but  perfect  in  other  respects  :  Mr.  HeUman,  Crown  Bast  Court, 
was  second  with  smaller  fruits.  For  a  single  specimen  Mr.  Barker 
was  again  first  with  a  magnificent  Queen,  Mr.  HeUman  aeoond. 

Black  Orape$  (Hamburgh).— Mr.  Barker  took  the  lead  with  good 
bunches,  huge  berries,  and  perfection  in  finish;  second  Mr.  Gongh, 
also  with  good  bnnchesj  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones  was  third.  Blade  Grape; 
(any  other  sort).— Mr.  Barker  won  chief  honours  with  weU-fimshed 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court ;  BCr.  Gongh  followed,  and  Mr.  HeUman 
was  third  with  Kempsey  Alicante,  the  berries  large  but  not  npe.  ^ 
the  white  Grape  classes  the  principal  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  H. 
Gough,  Thomas,  and  Barker. 

Mr.  Barker  was  the  principal  exhibitor  of  Peaches,  being  weU  m 
front  of  the  other  exhibitors  with  Boyal  George  j  Mr.  Cowan  second, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  third.  For  a  dish  of  six  Nectarines  only  two  ex- 
hibitors appeared,  Mr.  Barker  again  ooming  to  the  front  with  Stan- 
wick  Elruge,  the  fruits  large,  and  in  colour  ahnost  approachmg  black. 

For  a  dSh  of  nine  Figs  Mr.  Barker  was  the  only  exhibitor,  sUgmg 
a  capiUl  dish  of  Brown  Turkey.  Melons  (green  or  white  flesh).-j:n 
the  two  classes  provided  for  Melons  seyeral  good  fruits  were  exm- 


shape  :  Mr.  Thomas  third  with  a  good  fruit  of  Dayenham  Early  Melon. 
For  scarlet-flesh  Melons  Mr.  Barker  was  first  with  Blenheim  Oianse, 
Mr.  Cowan  second  with  a  good  fruit  of  Scarlet  Premier,  Mr.  Styles 
third  with  a  well-netted  fruit.  A  class  was  proyided  for  largest 
Gooseberries  and  largest  Strawberries,  also  one  for  best-flayoined 
Strawberries.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Barker  came  in  first  with  good  fruits 
of  President,  Mr.  Thomas  with  fine  fruiU  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Mr. 
G.  M.  Stratton  third  with  StirUng  Castle. 

VBGBTABLBS. 

Collection  of  Six  Duhes.—ln  this  cUss  four  oompeidton^  entered, 
the  first  prise  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Gough,  who  stoged  WUUam  the 
First  Pea,  Dean's  SnowbaU  CauUfiower,  Green  Globe  Artichokes, 
Large  Red  Tomatoes,  Mona's  Pride  Potatoes,  and  Canadian  Wonder 
Beans.  Mr.  J.  C.  Beed,  Great  Malvern,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Barker 
third.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  HeUman,  Crown  East. 
Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  Carrots.  Onions,  Beans,  Peas,  Toma- 
toes, and  Cucumbers  were  yery  creditably  shown.  A  basket  of  salad 
was  shown  by  Mr.  HeUman  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Beed.  the  former  of  which 
was  full  and  fairly  well  arranged,  the  latter  being  much  too  flat  to 
set  the  exhibits  off  to  advantage. 

AfuccttiiMOM.— Mr.  J.  S.  Hey  wood,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  staged 
a  yery  creditable  group  of  plants,  adding  much  to  the  attraction  of 
the  Show,  their  chief  plants  including  Dracenas,  Ferns,  Pandanus, 
and  flowering  plants.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  nnrserymenj  Wozr 
ceeter,  also  staged  a  very  effective  group  of  plants,  showmg  to 
advantage  some  of  their  fine  Clematises  that  of  late  haye  become 
so  popular  amongst  horticulturists.  The  latter  woe  mostly  of  the 
Jackmanu  type,  purple  bein^  the  predominating  colour.  The  plants 
were  well  grown  and  exceedmely  well  flowered.  The  chief  varieties 
were  0.  rubella,  Thomas  Moore,  Alexandra,  Madame  Thibant, 
Magnifiea,  Star  of  India,  Victoria,  Lady  BoviUe,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Bateman.  Seyeral  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples  were  also  staged  in 
the  group,  greatly  adding  beauty  to  the  general  effect,  together 
with  splendid  standard  and  dwarf  Enonymnses,  Araucarias,  Palms, 
Cordylmes,  and  flowering  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  One  of  the 
greatest  attractions  of  the  Show  was  a  group  of  cut  flowers  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  exhibited  by  the  above  firm.  The  oolours 
were  bright  and  varied  and  admirably  arranged.  Many  of  the 
genera  were  shown  in  collections,  the  grand  fiowers  of  Poeonias, 
Pyrethrums,  PotentUIa,  and  Irises  being  greatly  admired.  Manj 
others  were  weU  shown,  including  Papavers,  Thalictrum,  Dictamnus, 
Rheums,  Erigerons,  LUiums,  Lycnnis,  Delphiniums,  Muscari. 
Digitalis,  Spirea,  Campanula,  Baptistia,  Echium.  Carduus,  Hemero- 
caUns,  Tritoma,  Oentaurea,  Ixia,  Centranthns,  AUinms,  HMraeininB, 
Brodisa.  Gaillardia,  and  hardy  Orchids,  including  Cypiipediam 
spectabile,  bearing  ^ry  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers.  Mr  .barker 
exhibited  two  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  that  were  ripe  in 
September  of  last  year.  Some  of  the  berries,  however,  were  stightly 
shrivelled,  others  were  plump  and  good  with  a  beautiful  bloom,  ana 
pronounced  by  the  Judges  to  oe  excellent  (in  flavour. 


SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  BoeEety  was  held 
in  the  Waverley  Market^  Edinburgh,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  when  a  much 
larger  number  of  exhibitors  staged  blooms  than  at  any  other  show 
held  by  the  Society.  In  quaUty  the  flowers  surpassed  any  that 
have  been  seen  for  at  least  the  last  five  years — ^perhaps  the  best, 
on  the  whole,  that  have  ever  been  brought  together,  liiere  were  in 
all  ninety-one  classes  in  which  prises  were  offered.  Of  these  vre  wiU 
note  some  of  the  more  important  In  the  classes  set  apart  for 
nurserymen  the  twenty-four  Show  and  twen^-four  Fancy  Pansies 
respectiyely  were  the  ohief  oompetitiona.     riot  twea^fonr  Show 
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Paiuies  eight  competing  lots  were  staged ;  the  whole  of  these  were 
ffeneially  good.  Mr.  J.  Sntherland,  I^zie.  took  firet  plaoe  with  a 
lot  as  remarkable  for  the  size  of  blooms  as  for  anaUtj  and  purity  of 
marking.  For  twenty-foar  Pancy  Pansies  nine  lots  were  staged,  and 
the  nmning  was  so  close  in  these  that  the  greatest  difficmtj  was 
experienced  in  making  the  awards.  Mr.  Batherland,  LenziCf  was  first. 
Names  of  these  were  not  attached,  and  although  we  might  name 
many  of  them,  the  likeness  is  so  cIobc  in  many  sorts  that  we  do  not 
mn  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake.  Messrs.  B.  B.  Laird  &  Son  were 
second,  yery  closely  following  the  first ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  dc  Son, 
Paisley,  third.  Per  twenty-fonr  bunches  of  bedding  Violas;  Messrs. 
B.  B.  lAird  &  Son  were  first ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson  k  Co.,  Leith  Walk, 
second.  For  six  seedling  Show  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  were  first,  and  the  Dickson  Company  second.  In  the  classes 
devoted  to  practical  gardeners  Mr.  Borrowman,  Beeslack,  was  first 
with  eighteen  distinct  Show  sorts  with  a  remarkably  firm  and  even 
lot.  Mr.  R.  Stewart,  Lensie,  was  second  also  with  rezy  fine  blooms ; 
and  Mr.  D.  Findlay,  Lennox  Oastle,  third.  Mr.  Bonowman  was 
9^piixL  first  for  twelve ;  while  for  six  sorts  Mr.  Stewart  was  first.  For 
eifrhteen  sorts.  Fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  Borrowman  took  premier  position 
with  an  extra  clean  and  fine  lot ;  Mr.  Findlay  being  second,  and  Mr. 
McComb,  Montrose,  third.  For  twelve  Fancies  Mr.  Borrowman  was 
again  first,  while  Mr.  Findlay  took  first  for  six  blooms. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  there  was  a  very  large  and  keen  com- 
petition. For  eighteen  Show  varieties  Mr.  Pitcher,  Denny,  took 
first  honours^  doeely  followed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  Campsie,  who  was 
second,  Mr.  Fleming,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  being  third.  For  twelve 
Show  blooms  Mr.  Ritchie  was  again  first,  Mr.  Fleming  second,  and 
Mr.  Dick^  Eirknewton,  third.  For  six  Show  varieties  Mr.  Ritchie  was 
once  again  in  the  highest  i>ositioD.  Mr.  Black,  East  Calder,  being 
second,  and  Mr.  Buchiman  third*  Tne  Fancy  Pansies  were  an  equally 
Btrone,  or  perhaps  a  stronger,  competition  than  the  Show  section. 
Here  Mr.  Stewart  held  first  place  with  a  very  grand  lot.  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Denn^,  being  second,  and  Mr.  Dick  third.  For  twelve  kmds  Mr.  Dick 
was  first.  Mr.  Stewart  second,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  third ;  and  for  six  sorts 
the  two  higher  prizes  went  to  the  same  i>ersons.  Mr.  Buchanan  being 
third.  Mr.  Black  took  a  special  prize  for  six  seedling  Fancies.  For  six 
Show  and  six  Fancy  Pansies  Mr.  Dick.was  first  wiUi  remarkably  fine 
blooms.  For  six  Fancies  a  special  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dick.  In 
the  classes  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  Mr.  A.  Cassie,  Calder  Hall, 
was  first  for  six  Emow  and  six  Fancy  distinct.  In  another  special 
prize  for  six  Show  and  six  Fancy  Mr.  Fleming  was  first.  For  a 
B]>ecial  for  eighteen  Fancies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Findlay,  Lennox,  was  first 
"vith  a  veiy  fine  lot,  Mr.  J.  Armstrong,  Polton,  being  second.  For 
-twelve  Show  and  twelve  Fancy  Mr.  Findlav  was  first  with  really  fine 
and  fresh  blooms,  Mr.  Fleming,  Berwick,  being  a  close  second.  Several 
other  classes  of  six  of  each  variety  were  offered,  prizes  going  to  very 
much  the  same  exhibitors.  It  seemed  as  if  a  large  amount  of  money 
was  frittered  away  in  this  matter  of  special  prizes,  which  were  mere 
repetitions.  For  six  Fancy  Pansies  of  one  sort  Mr.  McComb  was  first 
with  Mrs.  T.  McComb,  a  remarkably  fine  variety.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  classes  were  devoted  to  three  flowers  of  a  given  variety,  the 
recital  of  which  would  be  of  no  general  interest. 

The  best  white  self  Show  Pansy  in  the  room  was  M.  H.  Miller, 
from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co. ;  the  best  yellow  self  Show,  Gomar,  from 
Messrs.  Paul  A  Son ;  the  best  blue  self  Show,  Abbotsford,  from  Mr. 
BUnner,  Penicuik ;  the  best  mauve  self  Show  from  Mr.  Ormiston ; 
the  best  yellow  self  Fancy,  Miss  Bliss,  from  Mr.  Black.  Other  single 
blooms  we  found  no  means  of  noting.  Prizes  were  also  given  for 
bedding  Yiolas,  and  for  glasses,  baskets,  dec.,  filled  alone  with  Pansies 
and  greenery.    None  of  these  was  at  all  effective. 

Of  exhibits  extra  to  thoee  staged  for  competition  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  k  Sons  showed  a  collection  of  ten  dozen  Fancy  Pansies,  every 
one  of  which  was  wonderfully  fine.  The  same  firm  also  showed  a 
collection  of  sixty  double  Pyrethrum  blooms.  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker 
and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  staged  a  collection  of  these,  some  sixty-six 
blooms  being  shown.  Each  bloom  was  collared  with  a  circular  piece 
of  white  cardboard,  which  did  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
blooms.  Collections  of  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies  were  shown  by 
Mr.  John  Scott,  Florist,  Ancrum,  from  Mrs.  Taylor,  Corstoiphine ; 
and  a  collection  of  the  best  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies  firom  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.,  Leith  Walk.  Bunches  of  bedding  Violas  were  also 
shown  by  the  same  firm,  who  in  addition  staged  a  Quantity  of  large 
foliage  plants  amongst  the  tables.  By  Messrs.  R.  S.  Laird  &  Sons 
foliage  planto  were  also  contributed. 
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LEEDS  HOBTICULTUBAL  SHOW. 

JuifB  19th,  2(yTH,  AJRH  2l8T. 

Fob  several  years  in  succession  the  Leeds  Flower  Show  has  been 
held  under  most  npfavourable  circumstances  as  regards  the  weather, 
and  the  Exhibition  in  1882  proving  even  more  unsuccessful  than 
usual,  the  result  was  that  the  old  Society  was  unable  this  season  to 
organise  another.  In  this  unpleasant  state  of  afEairs  the  shareholders 
•f  the  Horticultural  Ghurdens  came  forward  promptly  to  project  a 
show  upon  their  own  responsibili^,  so  that  the  town  shoula  not  lose 
its  exlMbition  which  has  horticnltuially  always  been  creditable  to 
the  district.  The  efforts  thus  made  have  in  some  degree  met  with 
the  snooess  they  so  well  deserved.  The  weather  upon  the  opening  day 
—Tuesday,  was  much  finer  than  usual,  for  though  dull  no  rain  fell ; 
the  second  day  was  not  quite  so  favourable,  but  the  third  day  was 


comparatively  bright  and  raioless.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  cycle  of 
success  has  tnus  been  commenced  which  will  again  place  the  Exhi- 
bition on  a  substantial  foundation  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  north  of 
Eneland. 

Three  large  tents  were  devoted  to  the  exhibits,  the  largest  contain- 
ing the  stove  and  cp?eenhouse  plants  and  the  principal  groups ;  the  two 
others^  running  at  rieht  angles  from  each  end  of  the  former,  being 
occupied  ¥rith  the  Pelargoniums,  Ferns,  small  groups,  fruit,  flowers, 
Fuchsias,  and  table  plants.  In  most  of  the  classes  the  competition 
was  fairly  good,  and  the  general  quality  both  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruits  was  very  satisfactory.  The  arrangement  adopted,  too,  was  good, 
and  much  praise  is  deserved  by  the  Mcretary,  Mr.  Bush,  who  has 
worked  very  energetically  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Show. 


STOVE  AKD  GBEENHOUSB  FLAKTB. 

Three  classes  were  appropriated  to  these,  that  of  leadinff  import- 
ance being  for  twelve  specimens,  open  to  all  exhibitors,  in  which  four 
good  collections  were  staged.  The  chief  prize(£12)  was  won  by  Mr. 
Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Aske  Hall,  Richmond,  York- 
shire, with  large,  healthy,  well-grown  examples  of  jBrica  oblata,  5  feet 
in  diameter,  extremely  vigorous :  Ixora  coccinea  with  large  hand- 
some trusses,  Dipladenia  amabilis  with  numerous  richly  coloured 
flowers,  Croton  MTorti  very  handsome  and  brightly  coloured,  C.  ma- 
iesticus  similarly  good,  Statics  prof  usa  a  mass  of  flowers,  an  extremely 
handsome  specimen.  Croton  Johannis  and  Dracophyllum  gradle 
were  also  good  plants,  and  the  collection  altogether  well  deserved  its 

S^sition.  Mr.  W.  Take,  gardener  to  G.  Gelder,  Esq.,  Cliff  View  House, 
eadingley,  Leeds,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  second  prize  with  ^food 
plants  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Ixora  floribunda,  Dasylirion 
longiflorum,  AUamanda  grandiflora,  Ixora  Fraseri,  and  Azalea  Model, 
all  healthy  and  fresh.  Mr.  J.  W.  Frankland,  gardener  to  J.  Barran, 
Esq.j  M.P.,  Chapel-Allerton  Hall,  Leeds,  followed  closely,  his  best 
specimens  being  Azalea  Brilliant  and  Allamanda  Schotti,  the  last  ex- 
ceedingly well  flowered.  These  plants  were  arranged  on  a  circular 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  large  tent,  and  the  collections  in  the  smaller 
class  for  six  plants  were  similarly  arranged  upon  a  stage  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  tent.  The  best  of  these  were  also  from  Mr.  Letts,  who 
£ined  the  premier  position,  the  most  notable  plant  being  the  fine 
ithurium  Schertzeriannm,  for  which  the  Yeitch  Memorial  medal 
was  awarded  at  York.  Mr.  Tuke  was  a  close  second  with  creditable 
specimens,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  being  exceedingly  handsome. 
In  the  class  for  three  plants  the  specimens  were  mostly  smalL 

OBOUPS. 

These  always  constitute  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Leeds 
Show,  and  although  the  entries  were  not  quite  so  numerous  on  this 
occasion,  the  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  generally  was  very 
striking,  especially  in  the  class  for  a  group  to  occupy  a  space  of 
200  square  leet,  in  which  the  chief  prize  was  a  handsome  timepiece, 
presented  by  the  Mayor  of  Leeds,  E.  Woodhouse,  Esq.  This  much- 
coveted  honour  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  Headingley,  for  a  most  graceful  and  li^ht  arrangement,  con- 
taining suficient  colour  to  render  it  bright  without  b«ng  glaring, 
a9d  simcient  foliage  to  imrart  an  airy  appearance  to  it.  The  centre 
specimen  was  a  fine  Cocos  Weddelliana^urrounding  it  being  a  due 
proportion  of  liliums.  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  with  Oftladiums  and 
Coleuses,  the  margin  being  ciiiefly  Panioum  variegatum  and  Pteris 
serrulate;  but  the  most  notable  plants  were  fine  examples  of 
Spiraaa  Aruncus,  the  tall  feathery  panicles  of  which  were  very 
prominent,  and  most  telling  in  the  eftect.  Thesecond  position  was 
accorded  to  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  (Manager,  Mr. 
Cowan)  for  a  pleasing  bright  ^up,  in  which  Crotons.  Cycads, 
Caladioms,  and  Ferns  were  tne  principal  f olia^  plants ;  toe  flower- 
ing portion  comprising  Roses,  Amaryllises,  Ericas,  Calceolarias,  and 
Fuchsias  arising  from  a  foundation  of  Adiantums.  Mr.  W.  Bonsall, 
gardener  to  J.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Pottemewton  House.  Leeds,  was  thira 
with  a  rather  heavier  group,  but  including  some  nne  Erythrinas  and 
Spiraeas.  In  the  class  for  a  group  to  occupy  a  space  of  100  square 
feet  there  were  three  competitors,  but  none  of  the  productions  were 
equal  to  some  we  have  previously  seen  there.  Mr.  Tuke  was  first 
with  an  effective  collection  of  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  Saxifraga  pyrami- 
dalis,  Idlium  auratum,  and  Palms,  with  a  margin  of  Panicum  varie- 
gatum and  small  Ferns ;  Mr.  H.  Wright,  gardener  to  G.  Talbot^  Esq., 
Bouthfield,  Burley,  being  second  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants  in  very  good  condition  and  fairly 
well  arranged. 

PBLARGONIUIIS. 

A  very  bright  display  was  afforded  by  these,  a  beautiful  group 
being  arrang^l  at  one  end  of  a  long  tent,  all  the  plants  being  grandly 
flowered.  The  exhibitors  were  principally  those  who  competed  at 
York;  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Ormskirk,  securing  the  chief  prizes.  His 
premier  collection  of  six  Show  varieties,  the  best  specimens  Queen 
Bms,  Gk>liath.  and  Prince  of  Wales  very  well  flowered  and  well  trained. 
Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  Foxhill,  Weetwood,  Leeds, 
followed  with  similarly  good  plants.  Mary  Hoyle  and  Conqueror  being 
admirable  specimens.  Mr.  H.  Wright  was  a  good  Uurd  with  healthy 
plants.  Two  Tery  pretty  collections  of  six  Fancy  varieties  were 
staged,  for  which  Messrs.  Eastwood  and  Rylance  were  awarded  equal 
first  and  second  prizes.  The  plants  were  in  exoellent  condition,  fresh, 
healthy,  and  beautifully  flowered.    The  most  notable  varieties  were 
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DdUcata,  ttiB.  Hart,  Roi  des  FAnUUies,  Mrs.  Koniel,  and  Lucy.  Zonal 
rarietles  were  well  shown  by  Meflsn.  G.  Pjbua  k  Son.  Monkton 
Moor,  Bipon,  I.  Eastwood,  and  H.  Wright,  who  secured  the  chief 
prizes.  • 

'    •  FERNS. 

Sereral  remarkablj  Tigorons  collections  of  Ferns  were  contributed 
in  the  classes  devoted  to  them.  For  six  plants  Kr.  J.  Eastwood  won 
chief  honours  with  fine  examples,  a  Dicksonia  antarctica  being  espe- 
ciallj  large  and  fresh.  Lencostegia  chasropbylla  was  also  exceedingly 
good,  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  in  beautiful  condition.  Mr.  Bonsail 
was  a  good  second,  his  finest  specimens  being  Clbotium  Schiedei, 
Microlepia  birta  cnstata,  Adiantum  gracillimum,  and  A.  decorum. 
Mr.  J.  Eastwood  followed  also  with  fresh  planU.  Messrs.  H.  Wright 
and  Bonsail  were  the  prisetakers  for  three  Evum.  the  last-named 
being  also  first  with  six  well-grown  Selaginellas.  Hardy  Ferns  were 
admirably  shown,  as  fresh  and  healthy  ai  possible.  Mr.  Goodchild, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  Naylor,  Pottemewton,  had  the  best  six  plants, 
comprising  beautiful  examples  of  Osmunds  spectabilis,  Kephrodium 
Filix-mas  cristata.  and  Onoclea  sensibiiis  being  the  best  Mr.  Rylance 
was  a  close  secona,  his  collection  comprising  a  beautiful  si>ecimen  of 
Athyrium  FUix-foemina  Yemoniss,  a  very  handsome  Tariety.  Mr. 
C.  Rylance  had  the  best  three  Ferns,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  Craigii 
and  Scolopendrium  crispnm  beins  excellent.  Messrs.  Goodchild  and 
Franklana  were  second  and  third,  the  former  collection  comprising 
Scolopendrium  multiforme  and  rolysticbum  Tulgare  cristatnm  in 
rery  fresh  condition. 

Mr.  Letts  had  the  best  six  fine-foliage  plants,  securing  the  principal 
prize  with  richly  coloured  Crotons,  C.  Queen  Victoria  bein^  very  fine. 
Dion  edule,  Encephalartos  Yroomi,  and  Gleichenia  Mendeli  were  also 
large  and  healthy. 

R08B  BLOOMS. 

For  such  a  comparatirely  early  period  of  the  season  the  exhibits  in 
the  classes  deTot^  to  Roses  were  extremely  good,  the  blooms  being 
remarkably  fresh,  of  good  size  and  substance,  and  rich  clean  colour. 
The  principal  class  was  that  for  fortr-eight  Tarieties.  Mr.  H.  May, 
Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  was  first  with  a  yery  handsome  collection, 
comprising  beautiful  examples  of  Mrs.  Baker,  Marshal  Kiel,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Felix  Genero,  Oapttaine  Christy,  Madame  Hunnebell,  Fran- 
cois Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Victor  Yerdier.  and  Baronne  de  Roth- 
schild. The  second  honours  were  obtained  oy  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son, 
Cheshnnt,  for  a  collection  of  similar  merit,  but  with  rather  smaller 
blooms,  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  and  Marquise  de 
Gastellane  being  extremely  bright  For  twenty-four  yarieties  there 
were  fire  collecuons  Mr.  M.  May  again  taking  the  chief  position  with 
very  fine  blooms^the  substance,  form,  and  colour  being  all  that  could 
be  desired ;  the  Ker.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Masna  Charta,  Alfred  Oolomb, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Marie  Banmann,  ana  Madame  Charles  Wood. 
Messrs.  Paul  6t  Sons  followed  with  neat  blooms,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  La  France  being  Tery  fine.  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  was  third  with  small  blooms,  chiefly  Tea  yarieties.  Messrs. 
H.  May,  G.  Prince,  and  Paul  A  Son  were  the  prisetaken  in  that 
order  for  twelye  Tea  yarieties,  the  second-prise  blooms  being  the  best 
in  the  opinion  of  many  yisitors. 

Miscellaneous  plants  and  collections  of  flowers  were  contributed 
by  seyeral  exhibitors,  yery  prominent  being  those  from  the  Liyerpool 
Horticultural  Company,  which  comprised  a  large  number  of  useful 
fine-foliage  and  flowenng  plants,  ana  specimens  of  the  dwarf  oempact 
Pteris  serrulata  Oowani,  for  which  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awaraed. 
Messrs.  Eelway  it  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  were  also  awarded  certifi- 
cates of  merit  for  four  toxes  of  handsome  Pyrethrum  blooms,  single 


Hereford,  had  four  boxes  of  fine  Rose  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  of 
Oxford  also  staged  some  handsome  Rose  blooms,  chiefly  Tea  yarieties. 

PBTJIT. 

The  exhibits  in  these  classes  were  generally  distinguished  by  good 
quality,  the  black  Grapes  being  well  coloured  :  Peaches  andifecta- 
rines  fine,  but  the  white  Grapes  were  a  little  deficient  in  finish  except 
in  the  leading  collections.  Mr.  H.  Clayton,  gardener  to  John  Field- 
ing, Esq.,  Gnmston  Park,  was  first  with  six  yarieties.  The  Grapes 
were  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ffood  bunches  and 
well  ripened ;  Yiolette  H&tiye  Nectarines  were  good.  A  Bee  Peaches 
and  fine  fruit  of  Hybrid  Melon  were  also  notable.  Mr.  Edmonds,  The 
Gardens,  Beetwood  Lodge,  Nottingham,  was  second,  haying  good 
Elmge  Nectarines  and  Chancellor  Peaches ;  and  Mr.  W.  WaUis,  The 
Gardens,  Eirby  House,  York,  was  third  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
and  Royal  George  Peaches.  There  was  good  competition  in  the  class 
for  four  yarieties,  Mr.  Edmonds  securing  the  chief  prise  for  good 
examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  fine  berries  and  well  coloured : 
Chancellor  Peaches  of  good  size  and  colour,  Queen  Pine  Apple,  ana 
William  Tillery  Melon.  Mr.  QlKjUyn  followed  closely  with  good  Black 
Hambureh  Grapes,  Yiolette  HAtiye  Nectarines,  A  Sec  Peaches,  and 
Hybrid  Melon.  Mr.  Wallis  was  third,  haying  (}olden  Perfection 
Melon  yery  well  netted. 

In  the  Grape  classes  the  competition  were  rather  close,  the  prin- 
cipal prizetakers  being  Messrs.  R.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Thos.Statton, 
Esq.,  Stand  HaU,  Manchester ;  W.  Wallis ;  T.  Goes,  gardener  to  C.  J. 


Mihies  Gaskell,  Esq.,  Thomes  House,  Wakefield;  and  T.  Hare. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons  were  fairly  represented. 
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Both  Committees  were  well  attended,  and  a  number  of  plants  and 
other  exhibits  were  submitted  to  their  consideration.  The  weather 
unfortunately  proyed  yery  nnfayonrable,  heayy  showers  preyailing 
tfaronghout  the  day. 

Fbuit  CoMMrTTKK.— H.  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     Thft«  wm® 

S resent  Messrs.  H.  Weir,  G.  Goldsmith,  J.  Bunyard,  C.  Silyerlodc, 
i.  Steyens,  H.  Yeitch,  A.  W.  Sutton,  John  Lee,  8.  Lyon,  Sir  C. 
Strickland,  Thomas  Laxton,  J.  Burnett,  Dr.  Hogg,  J.  RoberU.  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  exhibited  pUnts  of  a  number  of  yarieties 
of  Pears  that  had  been  sown  from  March  14tb  to  24th,  and  which 
had  been  ready  for  gathering  from  June  19th  to  June  25th.  The 
yarieties  were  Dr.  Hogg,  Alpha,  ChiefUin,  Optimist,  Unique,  Master- 

Slece,  Minimum,  Little  Gem,  Extra  Early,  Dickson's  First-and-Best, 
angster's  No.  1,  Kentish  Inyicta,  and  Early  Sunrise.  Ayote  of  thanks 
was  accorded.  Seyeral  samples  of  Onions  were  also  sent  with  the 
new  form.  The  Queen— a  neat  yariety  of  moderate  size,  pure  white, 
and  early.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  Harris,  The 
Gardens,  Singleton,  Swansea,  sent  nine  good  Pine  Apples,  weighmg 
from  4  to  6  lbs.  each,  seyeral  being  of  excellent  form  and  colour. 
A  silyer  medal  was  awarded  for  them. 

Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford,  exhibited  fruits  of  a  new  Strawberry,  The 
CapUin,  which  is  described  as  a  perpetual  bearer,  being  in  fruit  from 
early  June  until  late  September.  The  fruits  are  large,  wedge-shaped, 
and  of  fairly  good  colour.  The  Committee  thought  highly  of  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick  to  test  its  late-bearing  qualities.  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  gardener,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  sent  fruits  of  a 
new  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  a  cross  between  Turner's  Scarlet  Gem  and 
High  Cross  Hybrid.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  Tonbridge,  sent  a 
new  scarlet-flesh  Melon  of  good  size  and  flnely  netted.  It  was  named 
Hollanden  Fayourite  and  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield  and  Read's  Scarlet-flesh.  A  flrst-class  certificate  was 
awarded  for  it.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  also  had  a 
seedling  Melon,  a  green-flesh  yariety  from  William  Tillery  crossed 
with  Dell's  Hybrid,  a  fruit  of  moderate  size,  good  depth  of  flesh,  and 
well  netted.  Messrs.  Carter  h  Co.,  High  Holbom,  sent  six  baskets 
of  Lettuces  and  nine  dishes  of  flne  ri 


Flobal  Coxhittbb.~G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chux.   The  fol- 
lowing were  also  present— Rey.  G.  Henslow :  and  Messrs.  C.  Green 
J.  Mcintosh,  H.  Bennett,  J.  Eraser,  7.  Cutbush,  A.  M.  Ridley,  J, 
Dominy,  J.  Hudson,  G.  Dulfield,  J.  Wills,  W.  B.  Kellock,  and  Dr. 
M.  T.  Masters. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  staged  one  of  thfl 
most  handsome  groups  of  hardy  flowers  that  we  haye  eyer  seen  exhi- 
bited, comprising  a  great  number  of  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful 
species  and  yarieties  in  cnltiyation,  and  most  tastefully  arranged,  the 
bottles  employed  being  to  a  sreat  extent  concealed,  the  marsin  bein^ 
fa:med  of  neat  plants  of  the  hardy  Selasinella  helyetica.  Luies  were 
in  strong  force,  some  of  the  best  being  L.-  pardalinum  pumilum, 
orange-spotted,  dwarf  ;  L.  pomponium,  t>range  red,  small  but  yery 
free ;  L.  colchicum,  pale  yellow,  free,  handsome ;  L.  longiflorum,  and 
L.  auratum.  Yarieties  of  the  charming  Gladiolus  ramosus  were  a 
feature  in  the  group.  Princess  Marianne,  delicate  peach  with  rose 
blotches,  was  yery  notable,  as  was  also  the  pure  white  Golyillii  The 
Bride.  Of  Campanulas  the  dark  purplish  olue  glomerata,  grandia 
alba,  persicif  olia  alba,  and  the  pale  purple  macrantha  were  good.  The 
graoeful  white  f eathor  Spirssa  Amncns,  the  rosy  Armeria  plantaginea 
rubra,  dark-coloured  blooms  of  Cypripedium  spectabils^  Fith  Jxiaa, 
Pyretnrums,  and  innumerable  others  constitutea  a  group  of  consider- 
able  beau^.    A  yote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  it. 

Messrs.  fi.  Cannell  A  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  extenaiye  ooDectioiis 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers^mprising  some  grand  spikes  of  Delphiniums^ 
ricn  dark  blue  and  delicate  pale  Uue  shades  bang  abundant.  The 
dwarf  free  double-flowered  pink  Zonal  Pelargonium  Princess 
Stephanie,  and  the  similar  scarlet  and  salmon  Comtesse  de  Tannberg, 
were  notable.  Baskets  of  the  large-flowered  useful  Lobelia  Swanley 
Blue  were  yery  prominent^  together  with  stands  of  hose-in-hoee 
Campanulas,  the  ninged  cnmson  and  white  Petunia  Ayalanehe,  the 
common  flonferous  Lupinus  Sabinianus,  and  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Yiolas,  including  New  Guinea,  rich  yellow  ;  Star  of  the  Garden,  deep 
purple  ;  Mrs.  Gray,  white ;  Queen  of  Spring,  bright  yellow ;  Countess 
of  Eintore,  purple  and  white ;  and  Mulberry,  rich  crimson  purple. 
Yotes  of  thanks  were  acsorded  for  these  groups. 

Yotes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to  the  following :— Messrs. 
Barr  Ar  Son,  Coyent  Gktrden,  had  a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 
Irises  being  yery  numerous  and  fine.  Poppies,  Phlox,  Liliums, 
Pyrethrums,  Pssonies,  Ixias,  and  Gladiolus  were  largely  represented  by 
many  handsome  yarieties.  Messrs.  Eelway  &  Son,  Langprnt,  Somerset, 
had  two  boxes  of  excellent  Pyrethrum  blooms,  ainm  and  double, 
including  seyeral  particnlarly  fine  yarieties.  Messrs.  w.  Paul  k  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  staged  fourteen  boxes  and  baskets  of  grand  Rose 
blooms,  the  colours  extremely  rich,  and  the  form  good.  The  delicate 
creamy  white  Damask  Madame  Hsirdy  was  finely  shown,  as  was  also 
the  white  Moss  Blanche  Morean.  Of  other  yaneties  the  most  note- 
worthy were  A.  E.  Williams,  Marie  Banniann,  Queen  of  Qaeens, 
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M.  Noman,  Madame  Dncber,  and  Francois  Michelon.  Mr.  H. 
Bennett,  Bheppertouj  Middleeez,  showed  foar  boxes  of  handsome 
Bose  blooms,  tne  varieties  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
and  Mary  Bennett  being  in  fine  condition,  together  with  two  Tazieties 
that  were  certificated. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Zonal  Pelarp^oniams  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Pearson,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottmgham,  including  a  great 
number  of  handsome  varieties,  fine  shades  of  scarlet,  pink,  and 
orange.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for  a  plant  of  Metis 
with  six  exnanded  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  exhibited  three  boxes  of  Kose  blooms,  chiefly  Tea  varieties, 
and  all  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  0.  Turner,  Blongh,  exhibited  a  stand  of 
handsome  Carnation  blooms,  large  and  diversely  coloured.  Mr.  H. 
Hooper,  Bath,  sent  several  boxes  of  Boses,  Carnations,  and  Pansies, 
representinff  a  great  number  of  fine  varieties.  Mr.  H.  S.  Dutton, 
Newbridge  HUl,  Bath,  showed  a  silver-foliaged  Pelargonium,  Duchess 
of  Gonnaught,  with  double  pink  flowers,  a  very  attractive  variety. 
Mr.  £.  J.  Lowe,  Shirenewton,  Chepstow,  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  flowers  of  curious  Pansies.  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  sent  several 
brightlv  coloured  Pyrethrums.  Mr.  W.  Staoey,  Great  Dnnmow, 
showed  stands  of  Verbenas,  several  of  which  were  certiflcated. 

G.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  showed  a  plant  of 
Cattleya  Banderiana  with  two  handsome  flowers,  the  lip  very  large 
and  intensely  rich  crimson  in  colour,  a  band  of  white  at  the  base 
relieving  it  grandly.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  also  of  a  warm 
crimson  hue.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  it.  and  a  good 
variety  of  C.  Wameri  with  four  fine  fiower8,and  Lsslia  purpurata 
with  two  spikes,  four  flowers  each.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Norwood,  sent  several  choice  and  rare  Orchids,  including  Trichopilia 
picta,  Thunia  Marshalliana,  and  Nanodes  Medusa.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  for 
a  fine  stem  of  Lilium  Bzovitsianum,  about  5  feet  high,  and  bearing 
fourteen  large  fiowers.  • 

Mr.  B.  B.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  a  beautiful  group 
of  Orchids  and  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants — CypripMlium 
superbiens  with  twelve  fine  flowers,  Thunia  Bensonise,  Dendrobium 
Buaviasimum,  Cattleya  Mossite,  Mendeli,  and  MorffanisB,  with  Tri- 
chopilia suavis  alba  were  very  notable.  Messrs.  Yeitch  also  showed 
a  dark-coloured  Heliotro^  Boi  des  Noirs,  and  spikes  of  Andromeda 
spedosa  pulverulenta,  with  large  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  very 
beautiful.  Beveral  new  plants  were  shown  and  certificated.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Yelks,  The  Gaxdens, 
Higham  Hill,  Walthamstow,  for  a  grand  spike  of  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  with  twenty-seven  flowers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  J.  Ghtir,  Esq.,  Falkirk,  for  flowers  of  a  superb  variety 
of  Cattleya  Wameri,  the  lip  extremely  rich  crimson  in  colour. 

First-class  oertiflcates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  :— 

Rhododendron  Diadem  (Yeitch). — ^A  magnificent  variety  of  the 
greenhouse  hybrid  section,  the  flowers  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter, 
thepetals  broad  and  rounded,  of  a  fine  orange  scarlet  hue. 

Yucca  gloriota  variegata  (Veitch).— A  distinct  variety,  wit  narrow 
leaves  streaked  with  white  and  cream. 

Pritchardia  grandia  (Yeitch).— A  handsome  Palm,  with  broad 
roundish  ribbed  leaves,  regularly  cut  at  the  margin. 

PraHa  angitkUa  (Yeitch).— A  clump  of  plants  hfted  from  the  ground 
was  shown,  covered  with  small  white  Looelia-like  flowers. 

Leuecthoe  Davitia  (Yeitch).— A  compact-growing  evergreen  shrub ; 
the  leaves  elliptical,  an  inch  long,  dark  green  ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
bell-shaped,  and  borne  in  dense  raoemes  clustered  near  the  summit 
of  the  stems. 

Beaonia  Prince  Albert  Victor  (J.  Laing  A  Co.).— One  of  the  finest 
double  forms  of  the  Tuberous  section,  globular,  dense,  nearly  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  bright  scarlet. 

Delphinium  Dick  Sand  (Belby).— A  double-flowered  form,  with  rich 
dark  pnrple  flowers  on  a  dense  spike. 

Bo9e  vidette  Bovyer  (J.  House,  Peterborough).— A  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, one  of  Lacharme's  Boses  of  last  year,  a  seedling  nom  Jules 
Margottin,  white  or  delicately  blush-tinted,  with  shell-like  petals ; 
neat  and  compact,  and  very  sweet. 

Verbena  Delicata  (Btacey).— Flowers  very  large,  pale  pink,  trusses 
dense. 

Verbena  MU$  Maynard  (Stacey).— Flowers  neat,  rich  purple,  white 
eye. 

Verbena  Mabel  (Stacey).— Flowers  of  moderate  size,  mauve,  good 
truss. 

Verbena  Faniattic  (Stacey).— Flowers  large,  pink,  curiously  streaked 
and  spotted  with  scarlet 

Begot^ia  Zenobia  (B^iary).— A  double  tuberous  variety,  very  dark 
scarlet,  very  full  and  handsome. 

Begonia  Orange  Giant  (Boyal  Horticultural  Society).— Flowers  of 
l^reat  size,  5^  inches  in  diameter ;  petals  very  broad,  orange  scarlet 
in  colour. 

Rou  Henrich  Schtdtheis  (Bennett).— A  Hybrid  Perpetual  pedigree 
Bose ;  large,  full,  with  broad  rounded  petals  of  a  deep  rose  hue. 

Boee  Mrs,  Oeorge  Dickson  (Bennett).— A  Hybrid  Perpetual  pedigree 
vaiie^,with  neat  conical  flowers ;  broad  petals,  the  margins  revolute 
and  of  a  delicate  soft  pink  colour. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 
Seven  competitors  entered  for  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  prizes  for  six 
dishes  of  vegetables.    Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Currie,  Esq., 
Sandown  House,  Esher,  took  the  lead  with  a  good  collection,  includ- 


ing White  Naples  Onions,  fine  Woodstock  Eidnev  Potatoes,  Early 
London  Caulifiowers.  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Early  Nantes  Carrots, 
and  Cnlverwell's  Telegraph  Peas.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Badnor,  Lon^ord  Castle.  Salisbury,  was  second  with  a  very 
creditable  collection.  Leviathan  Beans,  Telephone  Peas,  and  White 
Naples  Onions  were  admirable.  Early  London  Cauliflowers  being  also 
fine.  Mr.  Haines,  eardener  to  the  Earl  of  Badnor,  Coleshill  Mouse, 
Highworth,  was  tnird:  and  Mr.  Meads,  gardener  to  Yiscount 
Barrington,  Beckett  Park,  Shrivenham,  was  fourth. 

Messrs.  Sutton  dc  Sons,  Beading,  offered  three  prizes  for  four 
dishes  of  Peas,  Mr.  Ward  taking  the  first  ponition  with  President 
G«rfield,  Laxton's  Supreme.  Cnlverwell's  Giant  Marrow,  and  Laxton's 
John  Bull— all  fine  well-filled  pods.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden, 
Tonbridge,  was  second  with  smaller  examples  of  Hero  of  Eent^Day's 
Early  Sunrise.  Improved  Champion,  and  Bingleader;  Mr.  Haines 
following  witn  small  pods  of  First-and-Best,  Bingleader,  Kentish 
Invicta,  and  William  I.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  same  firm  for  six 
varieties  of  Lettuces  were  well  competed  for,  seven  collections  being 
staged.  Mr.  Beckett  won  the  chief  prize  with  fine  exam^es  of 
All-Heart,  Superb  White,  Improved  Black-seeded,  Blonde  de  JBerlin, 
New  Marvel,  and  AU-the-Year-Bound.  Mr.  Fvfe,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton  House,  Surrey,  followed  closely ;  Superb 
White  Cos,  Neapoliten  Cabbage,  St.  Albans,  All-Heart,  and  Marvel 
being  the  bHBSt  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  Meads  was  third. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  had  the  only  collection  of  twelve  Gloxinias  in  the 
class  for  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons'  prizes,  and  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  remarkably  good  plants,  some  with  two  dozen  flowers. 

SciBNTiFic  COMVITTBB.— A.  Grote,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Melon  heaves  Diseased. — Mr.  G.  Murray  reported  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  leaves  sent  by  Mr.  Boscawen  to  the  last  meeting,  and 
found  that  the  treatment  of  sulphur  and  lime  had  quite  destroyed 
the  fructification  of  the  fungus^ut  the  mycelium  was  still  present 
within  the  tissues  of  the  lent.  He  thought  it  might  prove  to  be  a 
Peronospora,  but  would  examine  it  further  and  report. 

Potato  Disease.-^'Mx.  S.  Wilson  forwarded  fresh  material  for  Mr. 
G.  Murray  to  examine,  remarking  that  the  results  of  the  chemical 
tests  he  liad  applied  were  that  the  so-called  sclerotia  were  insoluble 
in  spirit,  not  coloured  by  iodine,  but  are  soluble  without  effervescence 
in  nitric  acid  :  they  are  also  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Alkaline  teste  had 
not  been  applied.  They  fall  out  readily  from  the  macerated  tissue, 
not  being  m  the  cells  but  between  them.  Mr.  Wilson  also  adds  that 
Prof.  Dickson  distinctly  denies  that  they  are  Tubercinia  or  Proto- 
myces.  Mr.  G.  Murray  will  report  further  on  the  nature  of  these 
sclerotioid  bodies. 

AlchemiUa  vulgaris. — ^Mr.  G.  S.  Boulger  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  common  Ladies'  Mantle  gn^wn  in  a  garden  for  three  years,  and 
which  then  formed  a  very  omamentel  plant. 

Pinus  Thunbergii  (Massoniana  of  gardens). — Dr.  M.  T.  Masters 
showed  young  cones  of  this  species  having  anthers  at  the  base.  He 
observed  that  he  had  seen  a  similar  oocurience  in  P.  rigida. 

Torsion  in  Sweet  William. — ^Mr.  Bennett  exhibited  a  stem  showing 
the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves  by  torsion.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  '"opposite  and  decussate"  arrangement  characteristio  of  the 
Caryophyllee  is  not  departed  from,  but  one  leaf  of  each  pair  grows 
sUghtly  higher  than  the  other  m  oontect  with  the  next  pair,  thus 
producing  the  spiral  torsion.  Teazle  stems  n-own  from  seed  were  used 
as  parasol  handles  under  the  name  of  Euca^ptus  (I)  having  the  same 
torsion. 

Sgnanthio  Digitalis. — ^Mr.  Loder  showed  a  plant  where  the  terminal 
flower  had  g[rown  in  a  campanulate  form  oy  two  or  three  flowers 
having  combined.  It  was  fully  expanded,  though  the  raceme  was 
blossoming  upwards  as  usuaL 

Ranunculus  aquatilis, — Mr.  Henslow  showed  a  specimen  growing  on 
damp  soil,  in  which  several  of  the  usually  floating  leaves  were  par- 
tially divided,  showing  a  transition  to  the  filiform  stete,  while  the 
latter,  which  formed  a  perfect  carpet,  were  provided  with  abundance 
of  stomate,  though  when  submerged  they  are  devoid  of  them. 


PELARGONIUM  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

JUNB  26th. 

Although  the  large  tent  devoted  to  the  Pelargoniums  presented 
a  display  of  great  brilliancy  as  a  general  view,  we  have  seen  the 
exhibite  more  numerous  ana  also  of  better  quality  generally.  Seve- 
ral competitors  who  have  teken  a  prominent  part  in  previous  Shows 
were  absent,  and  the  Uxbridge  specimens,  which  are  usually  of  such 
fine  quality,  were  not  up  to  their  usual  standard,  and  judging  from 
this  Exhibition  the  Pelarffoninm  Society  cannot  be  congratulated  on 
the  advancement  that  has  been  made  in  tne  culture  of  ite  special  flower 

Show  Varieties. — ^These  were  fairly  but  not  largely  represented, 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  taking  the  chief  prize  for  six  planto,  healthy 
and  fairly  well  flowered.  Victory,  Despot,  Modesty,  Amethyst, 
Archduchess,  and  Mountaineer  were  the  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins^ 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Elsq.,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  was  second,  but 
his  plante  were  not  of  their  usual  good  quality.  For  eighteen  varie- 
ties Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  very  healthy  plante,  bearing  larse 
richly  coloured  fiowers,  but  rather  scanty  in  number  on  some  of  the 
plante.  Amethyst,  Stetesman,  Victory,  Comet,  and  Joe  were,  how- 
ever, in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Wiggins  foUowea  closely  with  similar 
plante  but  rather  smaller.     Buth  Little,  Bosalind,  Formosa,  and 
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AmethTit  were  wty  good,  k,  lilTer  Bankiian  meiUl  wm  iwuded 
t«  ICr.  C.  Torner  for  ■  bandKimfl  plsnt  of  AmethnC  Iq  the  kbore 
oollMOtioD.    It  wu  about  4  tcet  in  diametar,  rec;  healthy,  and  with 


,   .  maw  of_pretty  white  . ... 

Dtcomtivt  Varittiu.—Tbe  oollectloiu  of  the«  oonititated  the  chief 
featcra  of  the  diiplsj,  a  ooDBiderable  number  of  fine  planti  of  ihowj 
Tohetiea  being  itaKed.  For  lii  rarietiei  Ueitra.  J.  A  J.  Hajea, 
BdmODtoD,  were  flrat  with  well-grown  ipecimeni  of  Mugie  ImproTed, 
Oaribaldl,  ladj  lubel,  Daoheai  of  Bedtoid    and  Qold  Mine.    Hr. 


pore  whiM  Harie  Enecht,  EinRstoo  Beantj,  Ilobina,  and 
t«me  de  Choiaenll  beine  Tery  6ne.  Mr.  Wiggins  w«»  a  good  third. 
Zonal  Variititi. — A  bright  duplay  of  Chen  was  coiitribnted,  bat 


the  plaota  were  not  oniCe  bo  nnmerone  or  fine  as  nsnal.  Mr.  Weston, 
gardener  to  D.  Maitmean,  Beq.  Clapham  Park,  waa  Srat  with  elz 
Tigoroua  apedmena  of  Lliiie  Brooks,  Boeamond,  I^nra  Bu-aahan, 
Lncreti^  Hettie,  and  Bev.  F.  A.  Atkinaon.  Mi.  W.  Ueodmore, 
Bonford,  and  Winina,  wen  lecoad  and  third  reapectiTelj,  Poi 
eicfateen  <raiieti«a  Heaan.  Weeton,  Baltmanh  b  Son,  Cbelnufard,  and 
Wiggfau  wete  the  piiiatakets  in  that  order,  ahowing  amall  plants  of 
the  principal  Tarietiea. 

Danble  rarietiea  were  not  largely  shown,  tbe  plants  being  mostly 
■mall  and  poorly  Bowered.  Uessn.  Baltmarsh  b  Bon  were  Eiiat  with 
eighteen  planta,  the  beat  being  Un.  Arthnr  LatCey,  Goillon  Hangilli, 
Prince  Teck  Dnchen  of  Albany,  Earl  Beaoonsfletd,  and  Emile  de 
Girardine.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  second  with  larger  alder  specimens 
bearing  lODie  ^ood  tmssea  of  bloom.    Mr.  W,  Meadmore  was  third. 

!oji-ttaf  VanttUt. — Only  one  collection  of  nine  iTy-leaved  tarietiea 
waa  staged  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  was  award^  the  first  priie.  The 
plants  were  B  or  t  feet  Mgh,  o(  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  shape,  tbe 
Tarietioa  being  GalileeLBurydioe,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Perle,  Gloire 
d'Orleans^  Mdlle.  Jean  Wonters,  Anna  Ffltier,  Madame  Emile  QalM, 
•ndEIfrida. 

Cut  Sloonw.— -Sereral  handsome  stands  of  thew  were  staged,  the 
Zonal  Tarieties  being  eapedallT  good.  For  thirty-aiz  Tarietiea  Mr. 
C.  Tnraer  won  chief  hononra  with  fine  examples.  Mesara.  H.  Cannell 
and  Son,  Swanley,  were  first  with  twenty-four  larietiea,  nncom- 
monly  fine  in  site  and  colonr,  Hessrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Meadmore 
following  in  that  order.  For  thirty-six  single  Zonal  Tarietiea 
Heesre.  E.  Cannell  &  Sons  took  the  lead  with  a  magnificent  oollec- 
tlon,  Me»n.  Saltmarsh  gaining  a  similar  position  with  twanty-fonr 
TarietiBB,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Meadmore.  VLettn.  H.  Cannrfl  and 
Bona  were  alw>  flrat  with  thirty-sii  donble  Zonal  Tarietiea,  Tery 
handsome,  Hasan.  Baltmarsh  and  Meadmore  takioB  the  priiea  for 
twen^-fonr  donble  Tarietiea.  For  twelve  single  lTT-le»Tod  Tarietiefl 
Mt.  J.  Qecrgsj  Pntney  Heath,  was  Erst  with  fine  blooms  of  Argns, 
La  Franoe,  8L  Qeorge,  Progress,  Nemesis,  Qem,  Mrs.  Cannell, 
IKadem,  and  scTeral  aeedlinn.  Hr.  Wiggins  waa  awarded  the  Booond 
priia  for  twelTe  donble  Iry-leaTed  rarieSea. 

MIW  TAIUKFIB8. 
For  three  Bhow  Tarieties  not  in  oonuneroe  B.  B.  Foster,  Esq., 
Clewer  Manor,  Windsor,  was  first  with  BrilliaiU,  bright  scarlet,  with 
a  black  blotch  on  the  cpper  petals ;  Diadem,  neat  flower,  scarlet 
lower  petals,  darker  npper,  while  throat,  and  Advmlvrt,  flower  largo, 
lower  petals  pink,  npper  dark  scarlet,  shading  lighter  on  margiii, 
centre  white.  M>.  Wiggins  was  first  with  one  new  Show  Tariety, 
Jfr».  B.  Litlle,  for  whTch  also  a  flrs^olaas  certificate  was  awarded 
The  flowera  are  large,  of  good  form,  even  ronnded  petals,  the  lower 
bang  pare  white,  the  npper  rich  dark  crimson  in  the  centre  with  a 
wbitemargin.  Measre.  J.  &  J.Hayes  werefirst  withthroe  DeooraCiTe 
Tarietres  ;— /brmow,  bright  scarlet,  white  centre,  and  a  narrow  white 
beading  yery  neat  and  free  ;  .Ponnjf,  delicate  blnsh  pink,  crimson- 
blotched  in  upper  paUls  :  andBOujwi,  white,  with  a  few  rosestreaka 
m  the  centre  of  the  petals,  fringed  and  free.  Mr,  C.  Tnmer  had  the 
best  smglB  DecoratiTB  yarietj  Drudtn  Ciiita,  a  peonliar  form,  the 
flowers  white  UTSgnlarlj  spUahed  with  rose  and  crimson.  For  two 
pecorakTB  Taneties  Mr  W!  Brown,  Hendon,  was  first  with  BtacM, 
Sen  red,  tbe  npper  and  lower  petals  with  dark  blotches  in  the  centre  ' 
and  Lmtrout,  similar  in  colour,  but  with  the  blotches  confined  to  the 
nppM  petala.  A  ficst-elass  certificate  was  awarded  to  J.  Bealby  Esq 
EoehamptoD,  for  La  Oygnt,  a  double  Zonal  Tariety,  pure  white,  Tery 
full  and  with  a  large  truss.  '       ' 


if  any  ahowa  not  notaoBd  is  t 


fay  forwardiog  schednlBa  to  ua  o 

Ttairiiaf,  ntf .— ir>tlanal  Hois  Booistr'i  Show,  Bootbampton ;  ] 

tridat,  UlV— Cantertorr  (Buses). 

Ahtrdsir,  KM.— Belgats  (Buses} ;  West  Kent ;  Biamlty. 


COICNQ  FLOWER  8H0WB. 

T^l  following  an  the  dates  upon  which  the  principal  bortiealtnrel 

esbibitiona  uid  moatmgs  of  June  and  Jnly  wUl  be  held,  of  which  we 

li«Te  receirad  achadnles,  and  Seorstaries  of  other  Sodeties  will  oblige 


,  his  best  plant  being  Comtesse  de  ChoiseniL  Messrs.  Eayea 
ircio  also  first  with  eighteen  Tarietiea,  flnelr  fiowered  eiamples  of 
Garibaldi,  Haid  of  Kent,  DigbT   Grand,  (Jold  Mine,   Bouoharlet, 


(BcM] ;  Bomtjrd. 

niadii|>,'lOU.— RoTalHorUcultoiaieoolatT,  Fmit  sad  Flotal  OoBunittsaa  at 
11  IJf.    OiKsd,  Wlirsl,  and  Herdord  Boas  Shows 

Wtdnadat,  llO^Bojil  Oal«lanlan  Boctoty'i  i 
(thrss  daji} ;  BaUna. 

Th<tridat,  llljti— Satl 

rrtiaji,  11/^— Ludlow  (BoHs). 
TmrMlaf,  lTl*^L»k  (Roa«). 

WiOnoilat.  ISU.— NotilBgbam  Floral  Flbe  (two  dars).    DuUoftan  (Baass>. 
T^u-idar.  1  W^BTenlsf  rata  St  Chinrlck :  Abwdsn ;  Hskosboivh  (Bssia). 
IHiudru,  lUA.— Boyal  HarUcnltDial  BodetT,  Fnlt  mid  natal  CwuBlttats  at 
11  A.II, ;  Csmstlon  ami  Ploote*  8&0V,  Boatb  Ksnslngtai. 
WrinadoY,  MM.— Calnbrook. 
fTHndOf ,  MM.— Xartbonnv. 


\By  t\t  «iMt  tiUfiil  OuUivalort  in  tJu  tmaral  jMpartiamtfc] 
HABDT  FBUTT  QAKQEH. 

Wall  TSSKB.—Peaelmt  and  yeetaritui.—AMal  the  aweUiag 
fruit  by  copious  weekly  waterlngB  of  sewajte,  tnil  If  Ibis  c&nnot  be 
had,  acatter  artificial  maQore  thickly  orer  the  bolder  befora 
watering.  Some  trees  so  treated  recenllj  faATS  grown  with  aztf«- 
ordinary  freedom,  and  the  large  deep  green  tolt^e  bean  no  bmoa 
ot  aoziona  blight  or  inaect.  It  i«  tde  alower  growth  ol  iraUr 
□ndcT'Ied  trees  that  is  Dsoally  attacked  by  red  ^dder,  which  mnat 
be  kept  under  bj  frequent  ijTiDKing  with  deu  water.  Laterkl 
growth  ia  ni>w  coming  freely,  and  some  of  it  may  be  rettuned  with 
adrantage  upon  young  trees  of  maoh  Tigonr  where  epaoe  out  ba 
apared  for  it.  We  h«Te  frequently  obtaioed  excellent  Crnitiiig 
wood  in  tbia  way  from  long  gron  growth,  which,  if  bereft  of  ita 
Moondafy  shoota,  woold  haTe  been  worthleoi  and  barren. 

Peart,  PUmu,  and  Clurne*.—U  Pear*,  PJuma,  and  Cbeiriea  of 
■orta  bearioi;  tbe  fmit  upon  span  have  not  jet  had  tbe  first  growth 
shortened  to  within  an  inen  of  ita  base,  let  there  be  no  mac« 
delay  in  doing  it  in  order  to  aeonre  the  benefit  of  midanmnMr 
growth,  which  is  just  beginning.  Thin  the  new  gniwth  ot  Hordkt 
Cherries,  and  tie  in  the  remainder.  Look  abarply  after  black 
aphides,  which  nsoaUy  attack  the  tipa  of  Cheny  shoots  about  thit 
time,  and  promptly  check  it  by  dipping  the  affected  parts  in  « 
Bolnlion  of  2  to  3  oss.  of  Qisbaist  compound  in  «  gallon  ot  water. 
Fiyi. — Qrowth  ol  nndoe  Tigonr  may  in  aome  meaanre  be  tamed 
to  account  by  nipping  off  the  endi  to  indnce  lateral  growth  tat 
be«ring  fmit  nort  year.  Very  Tigorona  growth  la  apt  to  be  bamn  : 
^^t.  „.i.   , ;_   order  that  they  DMy  be  nwt-pnmed  next 


note  BDch  trees  i 


Trees  js  thb  Oprar.— .Opalier*.— Toong  tree*  ibonld  eilh«r 
be  trained  aa  oordona  or  palmette  Terriera,  the  two  fbnns  wherein 
economy  ot  apace,  equal  distribution  ot  Tigonr,  and  fmitfulneaa 
^best  combined.  Train  the  leading  growth  to  the  required 
form,  taking  especial  care  that  the  Bwolling  growth  ia  not  Inrt  br 
careless  tying,  and  at  once  looaen  any  tight  atriDga ;  alao  watch 
cloiely  lor  caterpillar*,  from  which  the  leading  ibooto  of  the  ApnleL 
Pear,  and  PInm  are  all  liable  to  nilfer.  Shorten  the  ItteitfaM 
ditceted  tor  wall  treea,  and  tea  that  none  of  tbe  tna  ndbr  hj 
want  of  water,  but  rather  anticipate  auch  wants  by'a  regnlar 
ayatem  ot  watering  in  dry  weather.  Tbia,  of  eooree,  appliea  to  all 
^oung  trees  of  whateTer  form.  Tbe  treatment  of  established  fmit- 
ing  treea  at  Ibis  season  of  the  year  reaolTea  itaeU  into  ahorteolog 
lateral  growth,  thinning  buit,  attention  to  cleanlinev  and  health 
of  tte  foliage,  and  oocasicmal  beayy  watering*  in  Terr  Arj  WMtber. 

Pyramidt.—'Pij  partionlar  attention  to  the  nowtii  ot  tbe  lower 
branches  of  yonng  trees,  and,  if  it  ia  nnmtis&otory,  at  ooce  diMk 
the  alem  growth  by  nipping  off  the  top.  Let  there  be  no  heaitativn 
about  this,  tor  if  each  tier  of  branches  ia  not  rendered  thoionghl* 
rtout  and  Tigorona  at  first  no  aubaeqnent  care  will  render  It  so. 
Where  all  is  going  on  welt  tbe  leading  shoot*  may  be  stopped  at 
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14  inches  and  the  lateralB  at  an  inch.  See  that  the  laterals  are 
pruned  on  f miting  trees  to  promote  the  formation  of  bloasom  bads 
and  to  admit  air  and  light  neely  among  the  branches. 

Stbawbebbies. — Layering. — ^Runners  are  now  appearing  in 
abnndance,  bat  thej  cannot  be  tamed  to  account  upon  beds  in 
full  beariag,  yet  it  is  so  important  to  do  layering  early  that 
enoagh  yigoroas  plants  shoold  be  kept  from  fraiting  for  this 
parpose  in  every  garden ;  yerjr  few  woald  suffice  for  the  require- 
ments of  small  gardens,  and  m  large  ones  space  can  idways  be 
had  for  each  a  parpose.  First  ascertain  the  number  of  plants  you 
require,  then  fill  enough  3-inch  pots  firmly  with  yery  rich  soil, 
allowing  a  margin  for  accidental  losses.  Plunge  each  pot  half 
its  depth  in  the  soil  near  the  runner,  which  press  into  the  centre  of 
the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  fasten  it  there  by  a  peg  thrust  firmly 
into  the  soil  close  outside  the  pot.  The  slight  plunging  keeps 
the  pot  soil  moist  and  promotes  the  quick  rooting  of  the  runuer, 
whicn  must  not  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant  till  its  roots 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pot.  An  oocasionu  watering  will  accelerate 
matters,  and  is  quite  worth  while,  our  object  beiug  early  planting, 
in  July  if  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of 
early  and  fine  fruit  next  year.  We  give  ttiis  well-tried  method 
of  layering  fully,  for  it  never  fails  us,  always  affording  the  best 
plante  either  for  new  beds  or  for  potting,  and  there  is  no  sub- 
sequent check  to  the  growth,  whatever  be  the  purpose  for  which 
the  plants  are  required. 

FEUrr  FORCING. 

YlNSS. — Thiwuing  Chapes  and  Stepping  LaierdU, — Complete 
the  thinning  of  late  Grapes  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Late 
houses  of  Hamburghs  intended  for  use  from  October  to  January 
will  need  more  thinning  than  is  necessary  where  the  Grapes  are 
used  in  the  summer  season,  and  medium-sized  bunches  wiU  keep 
better  than  those  which  are  large  and  heavily  shonld^ed.  When 
the  berries  are  beginning  to  swell  freely  all  weak  laterals  may  be 
allowed  to  grow,  bat  the  gross  ones  will  require  dose  stopping  in 
order  to  equalise  the  flow  of  the  sap,  as  well  as  to  insure  short- 
jointed  firm  wood  that  seldom  fails  to  ripen  well. 

Qrapee  Scalding, — The  earliest-started  Lady  Downe's,  as  well 
as  the  main  crop  of  Muscats,  will  now  be  about  stoning,  and  will 
require  close  attention  to  prevent  scalding.  It  is  always  the  most 
troublesome  when  we  have  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold, 
being  aggravated  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature,  especially  if 
it  occur  before  air  has  been  given.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider 
that  berries  not  directly  exposed  to  the  sun  will  be  safe,  as  those 
beneath  the  foliage  are  equally  as  much  affected,  as  the  berries 
having  become  cold  through  the  night  moisture  is  condensed,  and 
the  skin,  from  the  rapid  evaporation,  becomes  injured.  To  pre- 
vent the  evil  a  warm  and  rather  dry  atmosphere  should  be  main- 
tained through  the  night  with  a  little  ventilation,  increasing  the 
temperature  oef ore  the  sun  acts  powerfully  upon  the  house.  With 
the  Vines  in  a  healthy  state  and  the  roots  in  properly  drained 
borders,  scalding,  or  the  liability  thereto,  does  not  extend  over  a 
fortnight ;  but  when  the  roots  are  in  cold  borders  the  scalding 
extends  to  three  weeks  or  more. 

Watering  Vhus. — The  recent  rains  have  done  good  service  in 
thoroughly  moistening  outside  borders ;  and  where  there  are  tanks, 
as  there  ought  in  every  garden,  the  surplus  water  should  be  given  to 
the  internal  borders,  which  is  profitable  employment  for  the 
outside  hands  on  wet  days,  and  is  in  every  way  preferable  to 
allowing  the  snrplns  water  to  run  into  the  drains.  Vines  on 
advancing  growth  and  those  swelling  off  their  crops  will  take 
large  quantities  of  water  of  a  stimulaSng  nature ;  therefore  gi^B 
liquid  manore  in  a  tepid  stete  copiously,  none  being  better  than 
the  drainings  of  the  dungbeap.  ^ 

JBi^eeblement  and  Renovation, — ^The  earliest  forced  Vines  having 
become  enfeebled  through  repetitions  of  the  process,  and  the 
roots  having  the  nm  of  inside  and  outside  borders,  one  or  other  of 
these  may  be  taken  oat  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared.  In  order 
to  soocessful  lifting  and  laying-in  of  Uie  roots  in  fresh  material  it 
is  necessary  that  it  be  done  quickly ;  therefore  before  the  wozk  Is 
began  the  fresh  compost  and  drainage  should  be  prepared  and  be 
within  easy  reach,  so  that  the  work  may  be  done  expeditiously. 
The  house  should  be  shaded  and  kept  moist  to  prevent  the  foliage 
flagging,  as  well  as  to  parevent  the  roots  fnmi  suffering.  Bverr 
particle  of  soil  should  be  removed,  even  if  part  of  it  be  returned, 
and  the  drainage  shonld  be  taken  out  and  thoronghly  rearranged, 
unlets  it  be  found  satisfactoiT.  When  all  is  finiued  the  roof  will 
rsqnire  shading  on  bright  days,  syringing  the  Vines  frequently, 
and  maintaining  a  dose,  moist,  and  warm  atmosphere  frcnn  solar 
heat  until  new  growtii  is  perceptible,  when  the  ordinary  treat* 
meat  shonld  be  followed,  and  the  Vines  will  be  in  good  order  for 
starting  again  at  the  nsoal  time,  or  in  December. 


Planting  Vvnee.—H  it  be  thought  advisable  to  replant  Vines  in 
early  houses  they  should  be  deared  of  their  occupants  at  once. 
Good  vigorous  canes  from  this  year's  eyes  are,  next  to  cut-backs 
shaken  out  and  grown  on,  most  suiteble  for  the  purpose.  With 
proper  treatment  they  will  fill  the  house  this  season.  A  ridge  of 
compost  along  the  front  of  the  house  will  be  suffident  for  this 
season,  and  may  be  doubled  next  and  each  year  until  the  whole 
of  the  border  is  made.  Plump  buds,  though  the  growth  be  strong, 
even  rampant,  wUl  ripen  at  the  base  for  cutting  back  to,  and  these 
posh  strong  fruiting  canes  another  season. 

The  Cherry  Houte, — ^When  the  crop  of  fruit  on  the  trees  is 
cleared  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  insect  peste 
by  syringing  morning  and  evening  forcibly  for  red  spider; 
use  tobacco  water  or  fumigate  for  green  and  black  aphides,  and 
take  ever^  opportunity  of  giving  the  trees  free  exposure,  which  is 
essential  m  order  to  prevent  a  second  or  premature  growth,  which, 
if  allowed  to  become  devdoped,  is  fatal  to  nextyear*s  crop.  Keep 
the  borders  thoroughly  moist.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  and  buds 
show  indications  of  ripeness  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  the 
roof  lighto,  also  the  side  lights.  Newly  planted  trees  will  be 
benefited  by  having  the  roof  liehto  over  them  a  little  longer  in 
order  to  effect  early  ripening  of  the  wood  and  bads,  and  thereby 
accelerate  the  forcing  process  another  season. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Calanthee. — Those  in  active  growth  will  require  liberal  supplies 
of  water  at  the  root,  and  weak  stimulants  given  occasionally  will 
prove  beneficial.  Where  large  pseudo-bulbs  were  placed  in  small 
pots  when  sterted  they  can,  especially  C.  Veitehii,  if  strong  and 
vigorous  be  placed  in  others  a  size  larger.  Keep  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  let  them  have  abundance  of  light,  which  is 
essential  to  success,  at  the  same  time  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun 
must  not  shine  directly  upon  them.  Syringing  may  now  safdy 
be  practised. 

Cattleyai, — Many  of  the  varieties  of  C.  Mossiss  and  C.  Mendelli 
will  still  be  in  fiower,  and  if  placed  in  a  cooler  and  drier  atmo- 
sphere than  where  the  general  stock  is  grown  their  gorgeous 
flowers  will  last  very  much  longer  in  good  condition.  These 
plants  will,  if  in  a  healthy  condition,  now  require  more  moisture, 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  than  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year ;  yet  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  plants  are  not 
kept  in  a  saturated  condition  continually,  or  the  atmosphere 
allowed  to  become  stagnant,  or  much  harm  will  soon  result. 
Shade  must  be  carefully  and  judiciously  applied,  and  not  over- 
done, as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  these  plants. 

Dendrohiwns, — Few  Orchids  ddight  in  heat  and  moistore  more 
than  these  do  while  making  their  growth.  Constant  attrition  in 
watering  and  syringing  will  daily  be  needed,  whether  grown  in 
pots,  buket^  or  upon  blocks  suspended  from  the  roof.  Those 
suspended  will  neea  syringing  at  least  twice  in  the  day,  besides 
being  thoroughly  soaked  frequently  in  a  tenk  of  tepid  water. 
Some  Dendrobes  are  liable  to  red  spider,  which  if  allowed  to 
establish  itself  upon  them  soon  arrests  their  growth,  and  the 
pseudo-bulbs  in  consequence  are  smaU.  Eradicate  aU  insecte  by 
means  of  sponging  with  soft  water  in  which  a  little  soft  soap  has 
been  mixed. 

Cool  House, — Orehids. — ^The  yarions  planto  grown  in  this 
house  will  no  longer  need  artificial  heat,  except  on  solitary 
occasions  when  the  external  temperature  falls  very  low,  as  has 
been  the  case  recently.  The  majority  of  the  occupants  of  this 
hoase  will  be  growing  vigorously,  therefore  wat^  should  be 
applied  copiously,  and  no  harm  wUl  result  from  it  being  applied 
overhead  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  abundance  of  air  can 
be  daily  admitted.  Although  Odontoglossnms,  Masdevallias,  and 
others  will  bear  heavier  shade  than  tiie  majority  of  Orchids,  yet 
shading  is  dHcen  carried  to  the  extreme  with  these  plants.  Strongs 
sun  they  dislike,  but  every  ray  of  light  that  can  be  admitted  is 
necessary  to  insure  sturdy  growth  and  solid  pseudo-bulbs,  which 
alone  will  produce  stout  stems  and  laige  bold  flowers. 

Impatiens  Sultani. — This  promises  to  become  a  popular  plant, 
and  will  be  largely  grown  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  can  be  freely  propagated  by  means  of  cnttings, 
which  Tpot  readily  in  heat  and  will  commence  flowering  even 
before  they  have  formed  roots.  It  will  also  come  freely  from 
seed ;  and  if  flowering  plants  that  stand  upon  gravd,  ashes, 
and  other  moisture-holding  material,  are  allowed  to  form  seed 
pods,  these  will  burst  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  the  seeds  will 
DO  dispersed  in  every  direction,  llie  result  is  that  a  stock  of 
young  plants  can  soon  be  raised,  for  the  scattered  seed  appears 
to  germinate  most  fredy  amongst  the  material  upon  whion  the 
plante  have  been  placed,  and  often  many  yaidi  away. 
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FLOWBB  GABDEN  ASD  FLBASURE  GROUND. 

iZMM.  — ThoM  btfdded  last  MMon  are  forming  remu-kAbly 
itrcmg  growtha ;  uid  theae,  eapecially  in  the  caae  of  ataadarda, 
moat  be  keot  carefully  tied  to  tbe  light  atakea  pierionalj  f aatened 
to  the  atocka,  or  ther  may  Tet  blow  oil.  If  large  blooma  are  re* 
qnired  diabndding  ■bonld  be  resorted  to,  letaming  the  atrong 
oentral  bod  only,  nnleaa  thia  be  injured  or  deformed  in  any  way. 
Thia  diabndding  greatly  atnngthena  the  xeaerred  bad,  and  we 
pnustiae  it  with  all  onr  Boaea,  not  alwaya ,  however,  leaving  the 
central  bad,  bat  it  ia  advisable  where  they  are  grown  prinoipaUy 
to  cat  from  to  leleot  aide  or  later  bada ,  thereby  aecanog  a  more 
continnooa  rapply.  Some  of  the  lower  aide  bada  on  atrong 
ahoota  are  alao  retained.  All  apray  ahonld  be  thinned  oat  of 
crowded  heada.  On  warm  walla  Marshal  Niel  will  have  nearly 
dona  blooming,  and  if  the  old  growtha  are  cot  hard  back  atrong 
yoang  shooU  will  retolt,  which,  if  carefally  aecored,  will  flower 
at  every  joint  next  aeaaon.  Daring  ahowery  weather  give  good 
wateringa  with  liqoid  manare. 

Herhaceoui  Ptanti. — Pentatemona,  Antinhinoma,  Gampanolaa, 
Choice  Phlozea  and  Delphiniama  ahonld  be  kept  neatly  tied  ap, 
or  heavy  winda  may  at  any  time  greatly  damage  them.  All  are 
benefited  by  aoakioga  of  liqaid  manore,  the  Phloxea  eapeoially, 
nnleaa  recently  replanted,  reqairing  abnndanoe  of  rich  food,  and 
they  onght  alao  to  be  freely  thinned  ont  where  at  all  crowded. 
After  the  bordera  have  had  a  soaking  of  water,  or  after  heavy 
zaina,  it  ia  advisable,  on  light  aoU  or  m  hot  poaitions  especially, 
to  malch  either  with  short  manure  or  grass  from  the  mowixig 
machine.  Doable  and  single  Pyrethruma  are  now  becoming  an- 
aightly,  and  if  cat  down  near  the  groond  another  snpply  of  bloom 
will  be  obtained.  Doable  and  'single  Bocketa  snoiud  also  be 
aimiiarly  treated. 

Pinks  and  Camatians.-^Amoug  the  former  the  white  Clove 
Mrs.  Sinkins  haa  proved  a  valuable  acqaiaition,  and  will  rapidly 
replace  the  old  white  Pink,  being  what  ia  termed  perpetoaf- 
flowering.  Blooma  shoald  be  freely  cat,  as  this  wiU  benefit  the 
snccessional  fiowering  shoots.  If  cattings  of  this  and  any  other 
varieties,  inclading  the  beaatifol  Derby  Day,  Belianoe,  Bival, 
Mrs.  Pettifer,  Injipeotor,  Victory,  Petrel,  and  Lady  Blanche  are 
not  already  inserted  no  farther  time  ahonld  be  lost,  aa  they 
strike  root  beat  when  taken  off  planta  in  fiower  or  before  they 
hAve  become  aoft.  The  back  of  a  north  wall  or  hedge,  or  failing 
these  nnder  the  shade  of  fruit  trees,  providing  the  position  is  not 
very  dark,  ia  moat  suitable  for  atriking  them.  The  commoner 
kinda  will  strike  root  in  fine  and  firm  aandy  soil  without  the  aid 
of  glass,  but  handlights  or  boxes  covered  with  pieces  of  glaas  are 

S referred  for  choice  sorts.  Our  handlights  are  stood  on  a  hard 
ottom,  and  about  8  inchea  of  fine  sandy  or  gritty  soU  is  levelled 
inside  of  each.  The  cuttinga  or  pipinga— that  ia  to  say,  amall  side 
growths,  are  pulled,  alighUy  trimmed,  dibbled-in  firmly  about 
2  inchea  apart  each  wav,  watered,  covered  with  glaas,  and  care- 
fully ahaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  rooted.  In  some  diatricta 
it  ia  found  necessair  to  form  ahallow  hotbeda  for  striking  Pinka 
with  the  aid  of  mild  bottom  beat,  and  kept  carefully  shaded  they 
root  quickly,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  try  both  syatema  where 
Pinka  are  in  great  request.  Both  plans  are  alao  recommended 
for  propagating  Oamationa  and  Piooteea,  or  they  may  be  layered 
later  on.  Seedlings  of  the  two  latter  are  the  best  bloomeia,  but 
should  not  be  retained  more  than  two  seaaona,  unless  they  have 
been  prevented  from  blooming  to  an  injurious  extent.  It  iarather 
late  to  aow  seed,  but  fairlv  atrona  planta  may  yet  be  aecured  if 
it  ia  sown  thinly  either  in  hanmighta  or  boxes^  and  covered 
with  glass.  Use  light  sandy  aoil,  do  not  bury  the  seed  deeply,  and 
shade  from  bright  aonahine. 

Mfonftis  and  OampaniOaitboM.  be  aown  at  once  if  not  already 
done,  aa  in  many  caaes,  and  choice  varietiea  of  the  former  may 
be  inoreaaed  by  diviaion.  Myoaotia  .dissitifloia  ia  the  beat  for 
bedding  purposes.  Cool  shady  positiona  suit  divided  pUmts  of 
Myosotis,  Daiaies,  Polyanthuaes. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCUTION. 

Wm  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readera  to  the  annual 
Exhibition  of  thia  Society,  which  takea  place  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington*a  Riding  School  at  Albert  Gate,  Knightabridge,  on 
July  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  9th.    Since  1877  thia  Bxhilntion  haa  been 


held  annually  in  the  Royal  Hortionltunl  Gardens  at  Sooth  Ken- 
aington,  but  owing  to  the  Fiaheries  Exhibition  occupying  all  the 
available  space  during  thia  year,  the  Aasocialian  haa  been  com- 
pelled to  aeek  fresh  quarters.  The  matter  having  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  hia  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  very  kindly 

S laced  hia  Riding  School  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  Committee.  The 
ate  of  the  Show  has  been  fixed  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  in  order  to  give  those  who  are  staying  in  London  f6r  the 
aeaaon  an  opportu^ty  of  visiting  thia  interea&ng  and  inatmctive 
Exhibition  ;  no  better  date  could  have  been  selected.  Ihe  pre- 
sent seaaon  haa  been  one  of  the  best  on  record  for  the  nroduction 
of  early  honey,  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  paat  few  weeka  tending 
to  the  secretion  of  honey,  and  large  quantities  have  been  gathered 
by  the  boes  from  the  fruit  blossoms,  eariy  Clover,  and  other 
aouroea.  Unusually  large  entriea  have  been  made  in  the  honey 
classes,  and  the  preaent  Exhibition  will  fully  illustrate  the 
advantages  to  be  dwived  from  keeping  bees  in  an  intelligent  and 
humane  manner. 

The  dd-faahioned  bee-keeper  who  lata  hia  beea  look  after  them- 
aelvea  until  the  montha  of  August  or  September,  and  then  '*  takes 
*em  up,'*  consigning  the  Industrioua  beea  to  the  brimatooe  pit^ 
will  look  on  with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  great  disiuay 
of  comb  honev  in  I  and  2  lbs.  aectiona,  and  extracted  honey  in 
neatly  labelled  glass  jars,  the  whole  of  which  haa  been  aecured 
by  the  third  week  in  June,  or  even  earlier  in  aome  districts.  The 
Exhibition  will  contain  an  intereating  collection  of  beea  confined 
in  observatory  hives.  Ko  beea  will  he  at  large ;  the  moat  timid 
may,  therefore,  viait  the  Show  in  perfect  safety.  Mo  naina  have 
been  spared  \^  the  Committee  to  make  the  prooeeoinga  of  a 
thoroughly  intereatine  character.  Practical  instruction  in  the 
art  of  bee-keeping  will  be  given  at  intervale  on  each  day,  the 
modem  methoda  of  managing  beea  during  the  spring,  anmmer, 
and  winter  montha  being  fully  explained  by  the  moat  advanced 
bee-masters.  Special  addreasea  will  be  given  by  Frank  R. 
Cheshire,  Esq.,  on  Saturday,  July  7tfa,  on  ''The  Stmoture  of  the 
Bee  in  Belation  to  Fertilisation,*'  and  on  Monday,  Jaly  9th,  on 
'*  Bees  aa  Hybridiaen  and  Froitpproduoera,  or  the  Dependeiice  of 
Orehard  Crops  upon  Bees.**  These  addreasea  wiM  be  given  at 
4  PJi.  each  day. 

BEES  AND  HORTICULTOBE. 

**  If  some  of  our  fruit-growers  were  to  write  upon  thia  subject 
they  would  place  aa  the  title— Bees  vergui  Horticttlture.  Some  of 
our  ablest  entomologists  are  persuaded  that  beea  do  not  always 
phn"  the  r$le  of  friends  to  the  pomologist 

what  I  am  to  say  of  boes  would  apply  equally  well,  in  some 
cases,  to  many  other  sweet-loving  insMts,  as  the  wild  bees,  the 
waaps,  and  many  of  the  dipterous,  or  two-winged  flies ;  on^  aa 
early  in  the  seaaon  other  inaects  are  rare,  while  the  honey  bees, 
though  less  numerous  than  they  are  later  in  the  season,  an  com- 
paratively abundant^  even  early  in  the  spring  months. 

My  firat  proposition  is,  that  plants  only  secrete  nectar  that  tfacy 
may  attract  inaects.  And  why  this  need  of  inaect  viaita  f  It  ia 
that  they  may  aerve  aa  "  marriage  priests*'  in  the  work  of  fertilw- 
iag  the  plants.  Aa  ia  well  known,  many  planta,  like  the  WiUows 
and  the  Cbeatnuta,  are  dicecious.  The  male  element,  the  pdUen, 
and  the  female  element,  the  ovules,  are  on  diflerent  plenty  and  no 
the  plants  are  abaolutely  dependent  upon  inaecta  for  fertOiaatioB. 
The  pollen  attracts  the  inaeeto  to  the  ataminate  flowers,  iHiile  the 
nectar  enticea  them  to  visit  the  pistillate  bloom.  Some  varieties 
of  the  Stzawberries  are  so  nearly  dioecious  th»t  this  luscious  fruity 
of  which  good  old  Isaac  Walton  wrote,  *■  Doubtleas  Qod  might 
have  made  a  better  fruit  than  the  Strawbeny,  but  donbtlesQod 
never  did,"  would  in  caae  of  some  varietiea  be  barren  exoept  lor 
the  kindly  ministrationa  of  insects.  Other  planta  are  monoecious — 
thati%  stamena  and  pistUa  areon  the  same  flower,  but  the  atractual 
peculiarities  are  auch  that  unleas  inaects  were  wooed  bj  the 
coveted  nectar  fertilisarion  would  be  impoasible.  Many  of  tbe 
planta  with  ixnguUr  flowers,  like  the  Oithida,  aa  Darwm  be  so 
admirably  ahown,  are  thua  entirely  dependent  npoe  inaoots  to 
effleot  fructiflcation.  In  many  of  theae  pJaata  the  atmcturml  asodi- 
fioationa,  which  insure  f  ertilisatioa  conaequent  upon  the  visits  of 
of  insects^  are  wonderfully  intersathig.  Theae  have  been  dwtf t 
upon  at  length  by  Darwin,  Gray,  Beal,  and  others,  and  I  will  fosw 
bear  to  diacuas  them  farther. 

But  many  of  our  flowers,  which  are  ao  arranged  that  the  poUea 
falla  eaaily  upon  the  stigma,  like  the  Clovers,  Bquaahea,  and  fmit 
bloasoms,  fail  of  full  fruitage  unlms,  fosaooth,  aome  inaect  bear 
the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  piatil  of  mnother.  As  haa  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  if  our  fruit  bloom  or  that  of  any  of  onr 
cuourbitaceous  plants  be  screened  from  insects  the  yield  <tf  seed 
and  fruit  will  be  but  very  partial.   Professor  Beal  and  our  students 
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haTe  tried  some  veiy  interestiiig  experlmenta  of  this  kind  with 
the  red  Cloyer.  All  of  the  plants  under  observation  were  covered 
with  ganse  that  the  conditions  might  be  uniform.  Bumble  bees 
were  placed  under  the  screens  of  half  of  these  plants.  The  insects 
commenced  at  once  to  visit  and  sip  nectar  from  the  Clover  blos- 
soms. In  file  fall  the  seeds  of  sJl  the  plants  were  counted,  and 
those  from  the  plants  visited  by  the  bumble  bees  were  to  those 
gathered  from  the  jplanta  which  were  shielded  from  all  insect 
visits,  as  236  :  5.  Thus  we  see  why  the  first  crop  of  red  Clover 
is  barren  of  seed,  while  the  second  crop,  which  comes  of  bloom 
visited  freely  by  bumble  bees,  whose  long  tongues  can  reach  down 
to  the  nectar  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  flower  tubes,  is  prolific  of 
seed.  This  fact  led  to  the  importation  of  bumble  bees  from 
England  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  two  years  since.  There 
were  no  bumble  bees  in  Australia  and  adjacent  ialands,  and  the 
red  Glover  was  found  impotent  to  produce  seed.  When  we  have 
introdaced  Apis  dorsata  into  our  American  apiaries,  or  when  we 
have  developed  Apis  Americana,  with  a  tongue  like  that  of 
Bombus,  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  raise  seed  from  the  first  crop  of  red  Clover,  as  the  honey  bees, 
iinKke  tiie  bumble  bees,  will  oe  numerous  enoagh  early  in  the 
season  to  perform  the  necessary  fertilisation.  Alsike  Clover,  a 
hybrid  between  the  white  and  the  red,  has  shorter  flower  tubes, 
which  makes  it  a  favourite  with  our  honey  bees,  and  so  it  gives  a 
full  crop  of  seed  from  the  early  blossoms. 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  proof  that  Nature  objects  to  close 
inter-breeding ;  and  thus  through  her  laws  the  nectar-secreting 
oigans  have  been  evolved,  that  insects  might  do  the  work  of  cross- 
fertilisation.  As  in  the  case  of  animals,  the  bisexual  or  diceciouB 
plants  have  been  evolved  from  the  hermaphroditio  as  a  higher 
type ;  each  sex  being  independent,  more  vital  force  can  be 
expended  on  the  sexual  elements,  and  so  the  individual  is  the 
gainer. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  by  farmers  that  the  visits  of  bees  are 
detrimental  to  their  crops.  I  have  heard  farmers  say  that  they 
had  known  bees  to  destroy  entirely  their  crops  of  Buckwheat  by 
ininring  the  blossoms.  There  is  no  basis  of  fact  for  this  statement 
or  opinion.  Usually  bees  visit  Buckwheat  bloom  freely.  If  for 
any  reason  the  seed  fail,  as  from  climatic  condition  and  influence 
it  occasionally  will,  the  bees  are  charged  with  the  damage,  though 
their  whole  work,  as  shown  above,  has  been  beneficial,  and  Uuit 
only. 

It  is  tm^,  as  I  have  personally  observed,  that  species  of  our 
carpenter  bees  (Xylocopa)  do  pierce  the  fiower  tub^  of  the  wild 
Bo^mot,  and  some  of  our  cultivated  fiowers,  with  similar  long 
ooroUa  tubes,  that  they  may  gain  access  to  the  otherwise  inac- 
oessible  nectar ;  the  tubes  once  pierced  and  our  honey  bees  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  some  of  the  nectar.  I 
have  watched  lonp;  and  carefully,  but  never  saw  the  honey  bee 
making  the  incisions.  .  As  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  else 
who  has  seen  them,  I  feel  free  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  unlikely 
that  they  are  ever  thus  engaged*. 

My  last  proposition  is,  that  though  bees,  in  the  dearth  of  nectar 
secretion,  will  sip  the  juices  from  crushed  Qrapes  and  other  similar 
traits,  they  nurely  ever,  I  think  never,  do  so  unless  Nature,  some 
other  insect,  or  some  higher  animal,  has  first  broken  the  skin.  I 
have  given  to  bees  crushed  Grapes  from  which  they  would  eagerly 
sip  the  juices,  while  other  sound  Qrapes  on  the  same  stem — even 
those  like  the  Delaware,  with  tenderest  skin,  which  were  made  to 
replace  the  braised  ones — were  left  entirely  undisturbed.  I  have 
even  shut  bees  up  in  an  empty  hive  with  Grapes,  which  latter 
were  safe  even  though  surrounded  by  so  many  hungry  mouths. 
I  have  tried  even  a  more  crucial  test,  and  have  stopped  the 
entrance  of  the  hive  with  Grapes,  and  yet  the  Grapes  were 
uninjured. 

In  most  cases  where  bees  disturb  Grapes  some  bird  or  wasp  has 
opened  the  door  to  such  mischief  by  previously  piercing  the  skin. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  year  when  an  entire  vineyard  seems  to  be 
sacked  dry  by  bees  in  a  few  hours.  In  such  cases  the  fhiit  is 
always  very  ripe,  the  weather  very  hot,  and  the  atmosphere  very 
damp ;  when  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  juice  ooses  from 
fine  natural  pores,  and  so  lures  the  bees  on  to  this  Bacchanalian 
feast.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  this  to  be  true, 
but  from  numerous  reports  I  think  it  the  solution  of  those  dreaded 
onslaughts  which  have  so  often  brought  down  severe  denuncia- 
tions upon  the  bees,  and  as  bitter  curses  upon  their  owners. — 
A.  J.  Cook  (in  The  American  Apiculturist), 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  B.  Pearson,  Chilwell   Nurseries, 'Nottingham.— jLt»^  of  Zonal 
Pelargonwmt, 

Bte^ien  Brown,  WeBton-9uper-Mare.—C7ata%ue  of  Flower  Seeds. 


(TOCOBRESPONDENTS.) 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor" 
or  to  "The  Pablisber."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  stafiE  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relate 
ing  to  Gardeninff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (Toun^iUr), — The  two  best  works  of  the  character  yoa  name  are 
Johnaon's  *  Ghurdeners'  Dictionary,"  price  7«.  BcL,  or  post  free  ftom  this  ofQoe 
8«.  id. ;  and  Paxton's  **  Botanical  Diotionary,"  price  S6«.,  pabliahed  by  Messrs. 
Bradbozy,  Agnew  &  Oo.,  Lombard  St.,  London. 

Cuonmber  House  (J.  M.  K.)—We  haye  not  yet  obtained  the  information 
yon  require,  bat  hope  to  do  so. 

Onions  Decaying  (J.  (7.).— Plants  in  the  state  of  those  yoa  have  sent  are 
incurable,  the  maggot  has  done  its  destroctive  work. 

Chip  Punnets  (W.  H.),—lt  is  contrary  to  oar  rnle  to  recommend  dealers 
throagh  these  oolnmns.  Tou  will  find  the  information  yoa  reqaire  in  Wrighfs 
**  Mashrooms  for  the  Million,"  which  can  be  had  post  free  from  this  oflSce  in 
retom  for  Id,  in  stamps. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  (P.  ff.  TT.).— The  Lettaoe  you  haye  sent  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  Brown  Siledan,  a  vecy  nsef al  variety,  which,  however,  yoa  may  not 
find  under  that  name  in  catalogues,  and  you  will  do  well  to  piocure  seed  from 
your  neighbour  who  grows  It. 

Gardenias  (J .  B.  &).-^G«rdenias  can  be  procnred  fmm  any  nurseryman 
who  grows  stove  plants,  also  in  Coveat  Garden  Market.  We  can  scarcely  help 
ezpreising  our  surprise  by  being  so  frequently  asked  to  recommend  dealers, 
since  we  have  so  many  timias  stated  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  rules  to  do  so. 

Singular  Worm  (J.  TF.).— This  object  did  not  unfortunately  reach  us 
alive,  and  Its  shrivelled  condition  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  what  it  is : 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  vegetable  fSeder.  It  looks  like  a  small  intestinal 
worm,  such  as  are  occasionally  dropped  by  dogs,  cats,  or  even  by  poultry  and 
other  birds.  These  will  sometimes  lire  for  hours  after  quitting  the  animal  in 
which  they  have  been  secreted. 

Tea  Roses  not  Flowering  (J.  H.  P.).— We  are  not  able  to  say  why  your 
maiden  Teas  that  grow  so  freely  do  not  produce  flowers  satisfactorily,  but  we 
have  seen  manv  similar  instances.  We  have  also  seen  those  strong  growths 
shortened  at  this  period  of  the  year,  cutting  them  down  to  some  promising  buds, 
then  start  again,  and  flower  profusely  in  the  autumn.  You  might  try  the  ex- 
periment on  a  few  that  are  making  the  strongest  growth. 

Tradescantia  vlrglniea  (,E.  />.).— The  plants  you  have  received  under 
this  name— that  is,  assuming  they  are  named  correctly— are  quite  hardy.  If  they 
have  betn  grown  in  pots  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  packing  them  so  as  to  travel 
safely  at  any  period.  We  have  never  seen  this  plant  grown  in  pots  in  private 
gardens.  Plant  them  in  the  border  rather  deeply,  water  them,  and  they  will 
flourish. 

ParalBn  and  Sulphur  In  Vineries  (Aaufer).— We  are  obliged  by 
your  letter,  which  we  will  publish  next  week.  You  are  quite  right ;  competent 
and  cantioas  persons  may  and  do  use  insecticides  with  advantage,  white  other 
persons  do  fsjr  more  harm  than  good  by  using  the  same  preparations  impru- 
dently.    Burning  sulphur  in  vineries  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  practice. 

Cuoumbers  not  Sirelllng  (£.  Jaequei).—U  your  plants  are  not  affleoted 
bv  the  disease  to  which  the  Cucumber  is  liable,  and  <rf  this  you  make  no  men- 
tion, the  most  likely  cause  of  the  ftdlnie  is  an  insuflSdenoy  of  water  at  the  roots, 
and  possibly  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  bed  may  appear  moist 
on  the  sorfaoe,  but  the  soil  may  be  dry  below.  You  bad  better  ascertain  if  this 
Is  so  or  notk  and  if  it  is  pour  in  water  copiously  until  evvrj  particle  of  soil  is 
thoroaghly  moistened.  You  had  better  also  apply  top-dressing  of  rough  loam 
and  manure  to  the  beds  to  encoursge  the  production  of  snrtaoe  roots. 

FertUiaer  for  Aaparagua  (X,  Loughgua).—TXitn!t»  of  soda  is  one  of  the 
best  stimulants  yon  can  apply,  giving  a  dressing  of  from  one  to  two  ounces  to 
each  square  yard,  and  water&g  it  in  if  the  weathes  is  not  showery.  You  win 
find  applications  of  liquid  manure,  such  as  is  obtained  from  stables,  valuaUe 
daring  the  summer  if  tbe  weather  should  prove  dry.  Liquid  manure,  however, 
should  not  be  givm  very  strong  if  tbe  plants  are  small.  A  peck  of  soot  tied  up 
in  old  sacking  and  suspended  in  a  tub  containing  thirty  or  forty  gallons  of 
water  would  give  you  good  and  safe  liquid  manure  for  the  beds. 

Melons  not  Swelling  {E.  S.  J/om).— If  the  blossoms  are  not  fertilised 
the  embryo  fruits  will  not  swell.  In  ftane  weather,  and  with  sufficient  ventila- 
tion to  dry  the  pollen,  fertilisation  is  often  effected  in  a  natural  manner— that 
is,  without  manipulative  aid ;  but  undoubtedly  the  safe  coarse  is  to  apply 
pollen  to  the  fmit-beariog  flowers.  Even  when  this  if  done  swelling  of  the  trait 
does  not  always  follow,  and  especially  when  the  pisnts  are  very  vigorous,  and 
are  permitted  to  ramble  in  wild  luxuriance  over  the  bed  or  trelli«.  Immediately 
fruit-producing  blossom  is  formed,  and  before  it  expands,  the  point  of  the  shoot 
should  be  nipped  off  at  the  first  leaf  beyond  is,  leaving  tho  laaf  to  develope. 
The  soil  should  be  firm  and  the  roots  moist,  guarding  at  the  same  time  against 
a  saturated  atmosphere  by  early  ventilation,  as  with  dry  soil  and  much  moisture 
in  the  air  Melons  will  not  set  and  swell  freely.  You  are  not  the  first,  nor  even 
the  tenth,  person  who  has  complained  of  tbe  size  of  the  type  la  this  column, 
therefore  we  have  decided  to  make  a  slight  alteration,  which  will  enable  our 
replies  to  be  more  es^ly  read. 

Fegging'down  Dahlias  (/n^ui'-fr).— There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
pegging  Dshlias  close  to  the  ground  if  they  are  planted  righUy  for  that  purpoes, 
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mmlrlKKqnaUonoInU.    B 

'"'ff^iwtid 

Un.  einklni  u«  •npeiloc  to  \Ma 

vhsUier  tbcj  dim  oi  not  drM  not  aJteet  tbi 
•d  Pfnk,  (miiFh  larj^er  uu)  fliwr  tbin  Ute  tlmfr 
ITowa  In  girdnu)  nod  vnll  mrtbr  ot  eoltiDi 


iDMrtoi  ron  mij  wJUi  sua  uid  gaoi  ■tUaUan  chugs  thsLr  podtlim 
chnklBg  the  growth  mEtiirUTly,  Tkko  out  t,  tpwleful  oF  icfj  trom  tbs 
MCb  pUat  ud  putLilLr  undrrmLaa  It.  tLen  inaort  ttie  Implonieat  ni 
plut,  niH  It  gentlj  unl  bsod  It  otr,  pnulng  dowa  the  rooU,  ' 

pmltloa  notll  ttiaj  in  «tablliti«d  ud  us  (raiHiig  freely.  When  pi 
mnnd  to  tb*  •oil  Owj  pradnn  grovtba  from  limotl  tlia  imtin  Ign^ 
■tmu.  «od  tltaM  mmt  be  psggad  on  e4ab  dda,  h  It  iscailiic  tlu  ilda  1 

.g  OanllSawBTi 

gmt  dUDsBltr  In  dHtrojlDc  tberrotM,  n 

at  nter ;  pMnlmm  ktltw  imts  ot  u  olid 
>  ow.  of  bsDabon  povdor  nude  Into  ■  [ 

•ilwilUNiiUllT,  ud  obl^a  «•  vUb  tha  ra 
IH  lima  doc  into  Uw  gcoond  Id  utomi 


Moat  klBdi  at  pluU  will  grow  u  mil  In  glusd  onumaDt^  u  In  roiish  gtrii 
potl.  WebmTaTe<aindtotM>KibjectbeEiR,aiidn»7iu»inM7thUnaTatd 
waaaa  amara  toidbla  UloilnUon  of  tb*  Importuos  rfbdng  "wallflttsl  I 
tbaarta"  tbu  wfaiawa  owplut*  DniurpaMblT  wall  groini  nodendnpn 
An  b/  being  In  lolgsr,  bigblr  rwldanad,  commoa  garden  pota.  Tber  w«n  : 
tbe  sntnace  bill  of  a  maniloD.  Tbat  ball  wai  fltli  lurnlihgd,  ererytbl 
. .    — Nothing ..--.---  -  -  . 


by  Mr.  1 


a  Vit.  BIdUu,  bnt  then  i> 


rnrnar  maj  aoaMdar  jonr  mietr  tottv 
Inlr  DOtlliiig  to  Uwt  affect  In  Iba  altMloa 

^ ._ ;  nor  doea  Ur.  CuDall  Imply  anything  <tf 

tbe  Uad.  Ve  ehoald  attxch  Tfrry  great  weight  to  tiM  DplDlon  of  dtbfrr  at 
the«  llorlna ;  at  preient  we  oan  bnt  eipnea  our  own— duielj,  that  good  aa 
Tonr  Oownaiu*,  they  an  not  qulla  sqaal  to  Ufa.  Blnkbuai  wa  ba?*  aiaq  gnwD 
both  by  Mr.  larui  and  Xr.  Ware,  tbeiefcn  the  nilaty  laii  named  wg  moat 
•tin  ooniidar  tbe  bnt  whita  Fink  In  eultintlon.  When  a  battel  li  aent  ton* 
wa  will  gladly  record  tbehct;  Indeed,  we  (boold  to  plouad  ntherthan  oUht- 
Wlae  to  aadgn  lltt.  BlnUni  a  aeoond  idaae,  beoanae  wa  abonld  tben  aoon  ban 
ft  MpaitoT  Tailety  loi  ooi  ganlsa. 

PmujIi  I,«aiT«*  Eatan  {A  Bumf  n|ri(c<aR)^~W«  supect  ysor  tnta  ban 
beau  Ulaclud  by  tbe  Peach  or  Poplii  Saw-By  (Tantlindo  popnll).  Tbe  II7 
makea  Ita  appearance  In  Aprlt.  aboat  (ha  tlnu  tha  lean*  lint  come  tortb.  Tb* 
lamala  hv*  bir  en>  at  dtSennt  tlmea,  to  tbe  nnnbar  ot  tblrtf  or  IMrty,  wliiBh 
•ha  arrangaa  In  mwa  on  tbe  Bortua  of  tlM  laal.    Tba  pcooaaa  of  bateUnc  oeea- 

nonljf  a  lew  diyi  If  tbe  wtatber  la  Una,  and  trom  them  a  grMnlab-ohlta  grab 
redund,  and  tbeae  eborUj  attar  iptn  thenualTaa  a  web,  nnder  whicb  tbo; 
take  ihDllar.  Tbay  loon  aflar  UMb  Uitb  oomraanoe  deTomlng  tbat  pirtlon  of 
iMf  after  baf  wblota  beat  aulta  thab  palate,  for,  lib*  aoma  otbar  imecta,  tbqr 
narer  eonaonM  tb*  mUn  UafL  Tbeir  pariod  ot  grab  aililanaa  eitanda  to  fln 
or  ilx  weeb  j  tbey  pneent  the  appearaooe  ot  Ugbt  green  grabe  wlf 
hwle.haTing  three  pain  of  (era  leai  and  OD*  of  bind  ooaa,  Wbtnto^  ^.. 
"'"^  ' —  '--»--  — — ■■  — ■■  ' —  ' —  -*■ ■ ■- — *-  ■- — 7n  ooTCBring  oTcai 


•Itbar  b«  oooildeiibla  dlrenlty  In  lla  haUt*,  tenllng  ■ 

tbe  Poplar  and  at  anotbet  on  tha  Peanb  and  Apiloal.  « , . 

ban  been  ap|)lM  lafioperly.    If  ao.  It  ihonld  be  cbannd  to  pnnat  oool 

booaa-flj.  bnt  tooMwbiU  iKgtr.aad,  Uk*  4II  b/mer  "~~ 
irlnga.    Tbe  gnatar  part  of  ttia  body  b  black,  bnt  to 
aquan  iDcUoni  upaar,  aiuodlnc  tRRT  "-"■  -'•—•- 
panllel  Una*.     Tba  palid  and  IJhte  1 

Hadim  «r  Plant!  (Ifr,  flfliMjwp).— Wa  do  n 
many  tUoaa  itatid,  to  name  Soaea  or  Tarletlea  ot  otbar  uonau  nmnn ;  oennee. 
tb*  •oUtalT  bloom  yon  ban  aant  wlthont  fallagi  ii  qidte  Ismaclmt  In  kdaiiU- 
AnUon.    ItHaemblMFlem  Hotting,  bnt  wa  by  no  mm  medaa  nmialiaa  en 
(be  aooniMT  ol  tba  name.  (A.  A  StrnUuIinf}.— I,  Cblor 

1,  Begonia  Inilguli  i  I,  awdme- ' — *■ ' 

ft  Infeiloc  In  ooloar ;  s.  B.  Waltoi 
iulll«a  i  Iff,  Brian  ml 

Do«rt«ll ;  tl,  Lolftun  PC 

tanali.  Meadow  Faicaa.    (J7amu).— >,  G . , 

ginloa;  t.PhUuianU;  T.Lychnii  dlnma  Brplano;  B.MualallDaalni ;  •,0x7- 
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CORN-SiVING  BY  MiCHIKEST. 
(_Ctntiitittdfromp»g*  S2B.) 
It  must  not  be  nppoaed  tbat  com  can  be  cBved  like  ba; 
became  %  UtUa  extn  hestini;  U  not  k  matter  of  go  mnch  Import- 
Mice  In  bay,  nhereaa  extra  heating  of  a  com  stack  is  iaj  ntioaa. 
If  it  ia  beated  entirely  by  the  straw  being  gteen  and  imripe 
tbe  heat  may  deatcoT  the  germinating  power  of  the  grain ; 
yet  the  straw  would  be  in  many  cases  TSloable  as  sweet  and 
wholesome  fodder  with  a  not  disagreeable  odour ;  bat  il  heated 
by  water  in  the  sheaves  the  grain  m«y  not  only  be  quite  aseless 
for  seed  and  not  good  for  either  malting  or  mealiog  purposes,  bat 
the  straw  would  be  valueless  for  foddering  cattle,  anil  only  fit  for 
littariDg  the  yards,  (tables,  or  cattle  boxes.  Leaving  ont  of  sight 
the  chemical  changes  which  result  from  heating  com  and  the 
damage  done  to  grain  reqaired  for  consumption  by  man  or  beast, 
it  fa  tnfllcient]/  evident  that  tbe  germinating  power  of  corn  in  a 
moist  condition  may  very  easily  Iw  destroyed  by  a  comparatively 
■mall  liae  of  temperature.  In  the  case  of  Barley,  any  injoiy  to 
^  grain  greatly  dimicisbes  the  marketable  value  ;  and  a  sample 
which  woald  have  been, if  well  saved,  of  first-class  malting  qaality, 
may  have  been  lowered  to  the  rank  of  grinding  and  mealing 
Barley  by  a  little  baste  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  in  stacking  it, 
in  conseqnence  of  heatinf  in  the  stack. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  ns  to  consider  the  temperatnre  to 
which  com  In  the  stack  might  safely  be  exposed,  and  upon  this 
qaesticoi  the  following  commmiication,  mads  to  the  Jndgei  at  the 
Beading  meeting,  from  Mr.  Comtbers,  the  consulting  botanist  to 
Boyal  Agricaltaral  Society,  is  ot  tiie  utmost  importance,  and  of 
van  great  interest  at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  our 
ral^ect  ot  com-aaving.  He  states,  "  The  temperature  which 
giaina  ot  Wheat  can  endure  without  being  killed  has  been  made 
the  enbject  of  investigation  by  Sachs.  He  found  that  air-dry 
seeds  ot  Wheat  heated  to  US'  Va.hr.  for  an  hour  so  far  retained 
their  vitality  thai  in  one  experiment  25  per  cent,  germinated,  and 
in  another  98  per  cent.  But  tissues  that  contain  water  an  more 
speedily  injured  by  heat  than  those  tbat  are  dry,  so  tliat  seeds  of 
Wheat  which  bad  been  soaked  in  water  were  killed  at  a  tempe- 
ratare  ot  127°  Fahr.  Seeds  exposed  to  water  vapour  would  be 
destroyed  at  the  lower  temperature,  and  also  seeds  not  fully  ripe. 
The  injury  caused  by  beat  is  doe  to  the  coagulation  of  tbe  nitro- 
genous compounds  stored  up  la  the  embryo  and  in  the  cells  con- 
taining tbe  starch.  These  compouods,  when  the  seed  begins  to 
germinate,  supply  tbe  protoplasia,  or  active  living  portions  of  the 
oelli^  to  tbe  young  planta  The  life  of  the  nitrogenous  compaunds 
i*  destroyed  by  coagnlatlan,  and  though  the  constituents  of  the 
seed  may  appear  on  the  most  ooietul  investigation  to  be  present, 
this  change  woald  entirely  destroy  the  germination.  It  would  be 
dangeron*  to  raise  tliB  lemperatara  of  com  stacks  to  12T  Fahr., 
for  thoogh  tbe  coagulation  of  the  nitrt^enous  compounds  may  not 
take  place  below  that  point,  a  eoniiderably  loirer  temperature  has 
an  influence  on  the  seed,  for  Ibe  seeds  ot  Wheat  will  not  germinate 
it  (he  temperatnra  is  raised  to  104°  Fahr.  In  tbe  view  of  these 
facts  it  appears  to  me  that  no  injury  shonld  result  to  a  com  stack 
if  tlie  temperature  Is  never  allowed  to  exceed  100  Fahr." 

In  any  attempt  to  save  com  in  the  stack  by  exhaustion  of  heat 
it  ia  neoeaaary  to  be  far  mors  particalar  in  obtaining  aocnrate  ob- 
Berratlona  ot  the  lieat  than  in  hay-aaving,  and  it  ia  reoommanded 
that  onij  tbe  beat  kind  ot  aelt-i^istering  thermometer  should  be 
tued  for  the  pnrpoM.  Thsonesoid  by  Uewra.  Negretti  JcZambra, 
called  tlM  wlf-registering  masimnm  thermometer,  is  recommended 
and  is  deacTibed  as  consisting  of  a  tabe  of  mereary  wiUi  the  de- 
lete engraved  upon  it  Above  the  mercury  the  tube  is  free  from 
air,  and  just  above  the  balb  la  inserted  a  small  piece  ot  glass, 
which  acta  as  a  valve.  When  the  mercury  has  once  passed  throogh 
tbe  valve  and  hu  risen  in  the  tube  the  tipper  end  of  the  column 
registers  the  maximum  iempeiature.  To  remove  this  mercury  to 
the  bulb  it  ia  necessary  to  swing  tbe  thermometer  bulb  end  down- 
ward^  when  the  column  of  mercury  In  the  tube  will  unite  with 
that  in  the  bulb.  Tbe  thermometer  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of 
glass,  ao  as  to  protect  the  division,  and  the  whole  is  secured  into 
a  brasa  jacket  having  a  slit  the  whole  length  of  the  range  of  de- 
grees.   This  jacket  ia  perforated  at  tbe  bnlb,  so  tbat  the  air  nay 


have  free  access  to  the  meicniy.  These  thermometera  are  toanA 
to  answer  their  purpose,  but  are  rather  fragile,  and  in  the  hauda 
of  a  labourer  who  has  no  great  nicety  ot  touch  they  soon  come  to 
grief  without  extreme  care  and  caution. 

In  coQsidenng  the  detail  and  nicety  required  in  ascertaining 
the  heat  in  a  rick  we  scarcely  think,  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the 
practical  farmer  that  the  matter  is  ye  t  decided  as  to  the  temperatnra 
which  com  will  bear  without  Injury.  We  have  always  found  in 
offering  samples  of  com  for  sale  that  both  millers  and  maltsters 
are  very  disoriminating,  and  object  to  the  slightest  smell  which 
has  tunted  the  grain,  whether  by  heat  or  mould.  In  consequence 
it  will  prove  very  difficult  to  make  sure  of  a  perteot  sample  if 
judged  by  tbe  thermometer  only.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  heat- 
ing of  ricks  of  sheafed  com  at  the  Beading  trials  Induces  os  to 
ask  why  the  com  was  not  put  into  the  rick  loose  instead  ot  in 
sheaves ;  tor  we  say,  as  the  result  of  our  long  experience,  tliat  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  saved  by  any  exbaustiou<ot-hest 
process  yet  diacDvered  when  stocked  with  thistles  and  weeds  tied 
up  with  the  sheaves.  Still  we  do  hope  that  in  the  future,  in  case 
ot  Clover,  as  it  is  often  found  in  the  Barley  crop,  the  com  being 
carted  loose  and  partially  dried  in  tbe  field,  may  be  saved  fre- 
qaently  by  the  exhaustion  of  heat,  and  thus  preserve  not  only  the 
colour  and  quality  of  tbe  Barley  when  stacked  witfaoat  being  wet 
or  damp,  but  the  fodder  also,  including  both  straw  and  Clover. 
To  show  how  desirable  it  is  to  ascertain  bow  this  can  be  done  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  when  there  are  Clover  or  weeds  in  the 
Barley  the  sample  of  Barley  is  always  greatly  injored  as  malting 
grain  after  taking  a  day  or  two  of  rainy  weather  in  swathe,  OaU 
in  the  same  way,  when  they  contain  Clover,  should  not  be 
tied  if  it  is  wished  to  stack  them  early  and  reduce  heat  by  ma- 
chinery, especially  it  the  straw  is  green  and  the  Oats  ot  a  white 
variety.  In  fact,  when  the  sheaves  of  any  kind  of  com  get  wet 
in  tbe  centre  whilst  in  tbe  field  it  takes  often  a  long  time  before 
they  can  be  stacked  safely  without  producing  a  white  moald  and 
fasty  smell,  whether  the  stack  is  treisted  with  the  exhaust  fan  or 
not  The  only  way  that  a  crop  of  late  Oats  can  be  wall  saved 
when  required  for  consumption  on  the  home  farm  at  a  very  late 
period  and  in  the  weatem  and  late  districts  of  the  kingdom,  is  by 
storing  them  as  ensilage  daily  as  fast  as  tbe  crop  is  cut  and  tied, 
tbe  Oat  sheaves  and  Clover  being  reduced  to  chaff  and  managed 
upon  tba  plan  u  Btnted  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Eemble,  and  tally  described 
by  as  in  tiifa  Journal  in  tbe  number  dated  the  Gtb  ot  April,  1B8.<), 
under  the  heading  of  *'  Ensilage." 

In  constructing  a  rick  of  com  to  be  operated  on,  if  leqoired  tor 
the  exhausting  of  beat,  the  stack  ought  to  be  built  in  a  circular 
form  and  not  exceed  20  feet  in  diameter,  the  com  being  in  a 
loose  state,  for  we  doubt  very  much  if  the  attempt  to  draw  a  sack 
stuffed  witb  straw  up  tbe  centre  of  a  stack  composed  of  sheaves 
whether  it  would  stand,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  a  stack  fall 
apart  whilst  bailding  it  the  centre  had  not  been  properly  con- 
Btmcted  ;  at  all  events,  if  the  sheaves  were  unripe  in  the  straw, 
OT  contained  water  in  the  centre,  either  vritb  or  without  Clover 
and  weeds,  no  exhaust  fan  could  redace  tbe  heat  so  as  to  secure 
both  grain  and  fodder  in  perfect  condition.  These  last  remark- 
are  intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  stacks  when  built  in  the  field 
where  the  grain  is  grown  and  which  we  approve,  because  It  is  the 
best  economy,  the  cartage  being  most  easy.  In  some  districts 
the  covering  of  com  ricks  is  of  much  importance,  for  thatcbing 
Is  ooetly  both  in  labour  and  straw,  and  tbe  question  of  using 
^vanised  corrugated  iron  for  the  purpose  may  well  be  con- 
sidered. On  small  farms,  or  where  several  homesteads  are  avail- 
le,  the  Dutch-bam  principle  becomes  important,  becanaa  there 
Is  on  advantage  in  being  able  to  discontinue  carting  and  storing 
at  short  notice  in  case  of  heavy  storms  oocurring  as  compared  wi£ 
the  ordinary  mode  of  making  stacks  in  the  field.  We  must,  bow- 
ever,  conclude  with  tbe  notice  of  a  building  we  have  seen  illus- 
trated as  invented  by  Tbomas  Pearson  &  Co.,  Midland  Ironworks, 
Wolverhampton,  bemg  a  double  or  treble  range  ot  siloe,  which 
which  when  filled  with  ensilage,  with  a  Dnt^^^iain  iron  looflng 
over,  affording  a  aeoore  space  for  stacking  any  kind  of  grain. 

WORK  ON  THH  HOME  FABM. 
Horie  I«iDur.— This  is  still  employed  alternately  with  hay-e»rtiog 
and  tillage  work  concscted  with  the  Turnip  land  and  pepaiatdon  tor 
the  late  sowinKs.  The  earlieat  Swedes  are  Bbowing  the  second  leaf, 
and  are  being  horse-hoed,  as  are  also  tba  Mangold  and  Carrot  crops, 
some  ot  which  have  been  singled,  and  should  now  be  hone-hoed  Uie 
second  time,  also  immediately  baud-hoed,  so  as  to  get  as  much  hoeing 
done  aa  posnible,  but  especially  eiugliug,  before  the  harvest  oom- 
mencas,  as  this  work  being  so  much  more  costly  when  effected  during 
the  harvest  period.  In  the  southern  and  eaatem  districts  ot  the 
kingdom  tillage  is  still  continued  for  the  common  Turnip,  and  alter- 
natoly  with  work  on  the  fallows  for  Wheat  Our  practioe  in  the 
latter  instance  is  to  ^clean  the  land  of  couch  without  very  much 
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labonr  of  rolling  and  harrowing,  preferring  to  carl  the  oonch  awaj, 
althonffh  not  quite  free  from  the  eoil,  to  Urge  heaps  in  the  cornera 
of  the  fields,  bo  that  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  maj  be  ayailable  for 
manuring  the  land  for  Wheat,  as  we  consider  that  300  boshels  of 
stifle-bnmt  ashes-per  acre  a  sufficient  dressing  on  a  fallow  preparation, 
if  iMP»plied  just  previous  to  the  last  ploughing,  to  produce  forty  bushels 
of  Wheat  per  acre  of  an  aTerage  season  upon  sound  loamy  soil. 

There  will  be  but  little  waste  time  for  horse  labour  on  the  land 
with  a?eraee  weather,  but  at  all  leisure  times  the  horses  may  be  em- 
ployed in  fetching  chalk  and  heaping  in  readiness  to  be  applied  to 
the  land  the  first  opportunity.  This  is  a  farourable  time  for  chalk- 
carting,  as  it  is  at  all  times  heavy  carriage;  but  now  the  roads  are 
firm  and  the  chalk  drjr  it  is  easier  work.  In  those  districts  where 
chalk  is  not  to  be  obtained  the  question  of  liming  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  if  lime  is  stored  at  the  farm  in  a  dry  shed  it  will  then  be 
ready  when  reauired  for  the  dressing  of  either  pasture  or  arable  land. 

The  Wheat  fallows  may  be  now  cross-ploughed  at  any  interval  of 
delay  in  other  tillage  work,  such  as  the  completion  of  Turnip-sowing. 
Jian^  farmers  will  now  be  carting  manure  to  heap  in  the  field  where 
reauired,  especially  in  case  of  the  land  intended  tor  the  Wheat  crop 
is  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  homestead.  It  is,  however,  worth 
consideration  whether  farmyard  dung  should  be  drawn  long  distances 
when  we  have  artificial  manures  of  equal  efficacy  obtainable  for 
dressinp;  land  for  the  Wheat  crop ;  and  in  such  case  the  advantage  of 
ploughing  ingreen  crops,  such  as  second-growth  Clover,  or  on  a  fallow 
surface  late  Vetches  and  Turnips,  may  be  further  considered  as  saving 
the  long  carriage  of  manure.  Upon  farms,  however,  where  a  large 
fiock  of  sheep  are  kept,  all  green  and  root  crops  will  be  fed  off  on  the 
land,  and  thus  prepare  the  land  for  Wheat ;  upon  heavy  land,  how- 
ever, where  no  sheep  are  kept  the  system  of  ploughing  in  green  crops 
has  long  proved  a  successful  practice ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many 
farmers  the  keeping  of  stock  sheep  is  considered  a  necessity,  but  we 
cannot,  and  do  not,  acknowledge  that  as  correct,  but  view  the  matter 
as  it  exists  as  a  fashionable  style  of  farming,  only  practised  by  tiie 
majority,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  as  com- 

Sared  with  ploughing  in  green  crops  for  manure,  either  on  very 
ght  land  or  heavystrong  soils. 

Hand  iki&Mir.— Hoeing  and  singling  the  root  crops  will  employ 
men,  women,  and  boys  with  benefit,  if  properly  directed  and  super- 
intended. Mowing  water  meadows,  too,  vrill  be  going  on,  for  in 
many  cases  the  mowing  machines  cannot  work  amongst  uiose  narrow 
beds  and  numerous  water  channels  and  carriers.  Hay-making  in  the 
meadows  and  pastures  should  be  pushed  forward  in  order  that  this 
kind  of  work  may  not  interfere  with  the  harvest  for  early  Peas, 
winter  Oats,  as  the  early  White  Oats  will  require  cutting  probably 
ten  days  before  the  general  Wheat  harvest  commences,  even  in 
southern  and  eastern  counties. 

Cabbages  where  they  have  not  been  on  the  land  may  now  be  planted. 
The  first  to  be  planted  is  the  Champion  Cattle  Cabbage,  and  next 
the  Drumhead  Savoy,  the  latter  being  the  best  for  milch  cows.  Our 
plan  is  to  either  stetch  the  land  and  bury  the  dung  in  the  centre  of 
each  stetch,  or  otherwise  to  lay  the  dung  out  and  rake  it  into  every 
third  or  fourth  furrow,  and  set  the  plants  directly  over  the  manure 
on  top  of  the  furrow.  Many  persons  suppose  that  the  planting  can- 
not be  done  without  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  diy 
weather,  which  may  be  true  if  planted  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
setting  stick.  For  more  than  twenty  years  past  adopted  the  plan  of 
setting  with  a  light  spade  introduced  at  an  angle  of  46^,  with  women 
to  follow  introducing  the  plants  at  the  back  of  the  spade,  the  man 
putting  his  foot  on  earth  adjoining  the  plant  and  passing  along.  This 
plan  is  well  adapted  either  for  dry  weather  or  aamp^  for  the  plants 
are  buried  deeper  and  feel  the  moisture  from  the  subsoil  immediately. 
While  the  land  is  too  deep  and  adheres  to  the  spade  it  is  better  than 
the  setting  stick,  which  kneads  the  soil  ronnd  the  plant.  Again,  in 
case  of  very  large  or  rery  small  plants  they  can  be  buried  with  re» 
gularity  in  spade-planting,  but  not  so  with  the  setting  stick. 

Liv  Stock. — All  the  young  calves  may  now  lie  out  at  night,  but 
it  should  be  upon  dry  pasture  situated  above  the  fog  level,  which 
often  occurs  at  night  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  or  orooks, 
as  it  is  from  this  cause  that  many  promising  young  stock  animals 
suffer  from  the  quarter-ill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases 
the  cattle  breeder  has  to  contend  with,  but  it  refers  especially  to  the 
heifer  calres,  as  the  steers  are  not  so  susceptible  of  this  complaint. 
Most  of  the  stock  lambs  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  now  being 
weaned,  and  they  should  be  well  fed  out  of  hearing  of  their  dams, 
and  upon  the  same  principle  as  they  have  been  fed  pfeTiouslyin 
advance  of  the  ewes. 


EEVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

Life  on  the  Farm-^Plant  Life,  By  Maxwell  T.  Mabtebs,  M.D., 
F.B.S.    London  :  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  1883. 

Thb  set  of  seven  small  volumes  edited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  MortoD, 
and  called  the  "  Handbook  of  the  Farm  Series,"  is  intended  to 
diacnas  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  its  live  stock,  its  cnltivated 
plants,  fkrm  and  estate  equipment,  the  chemistry  of  agricultniey 
and  the  processes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  present 
Tolnme,  which  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  plant  life,  has  been 
entrusted  to  Dr.  Masters,  and  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
better  hands.    The  main  facts  and  proceseet  of  vegetable  physi* 


ologT  are  briefly  bnt  clearly  described,  the  chief  etreas  beinie  laid 
on  those  points  which  are  of  special  use  to  the  farmer.  Where 
necessary  these  are  illustrated  by  the  results  of  actual  experiments. 
Thus,  under  the  head  of  the  Evaporation  of  Water  from  the  Leaves 
of  Plants,  and,  again,  under  that  of  Manures,  copioos  reference 
is  made  to  the  long  series  of  experiments  carried  on  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  at  Rothamsted. 

We  may  take  as  an  illustration  of  Dr,  Masters*  mode  of  treats 
ment,  his  zemarks  on  the  Principles  of  Manuring  and  on  the 
Apparent  Power  of  Selection  of  Plants.     The  nitrogenous  and 
the  saline  snbetanoes,  he  says,  are  taken  from  the  soil,  used  up  in 
the  plants  and  removed  in  the  crop.    The  annual  produce  of  hay 
on  nnmannred  land  at  Bothamsted  is  about  23  cwt.  per  acre  over 
an  average  of  twenty-five  years,  the  range  of  variation,  according 
to  season,  being  from  8  to  39  cwt.    The  most  highly  manured 
plot  has  yielded  for  the  same  period  an  average  of  64  cwt.  of  hay 
per  acre,  varying  in  different  years  from  40  to  80  cwt  The  decline, 
not  only  of  produce,  bnt  also  in  mineral  and  nitrogenous  ingre- 
dients in  the  soil,  has  been  most  marked  in  the  continnonsly 
nnmanured  plots  at  Bothamsted.     To  insure  continued  fertilitj 
therefore,  and  to  obviate  exhaustion,  some  restitution  mnst  be 
made ;  and  this  is  effected  by  the  addition  at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  condition,  and  in  the  right  qnantitiea,  of  an  appropriate 
mannre,  or  the  exhaustion  may  be  compensated  by  snitiKtle  rota^ 
tion.    But  it  has  been  found  experimentally  that  different  crepe 
will  extract  the  soluble  materials  out  of  the  same  soil  in  different 
proportions.   Nor  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  plant  a  guide 
to  the  description  and  amount  of  mannrial  constituents  which 
will  be  most  effective.     Thus  Wheat  removes  more  pbosphoric 
add  from  the  soil  than  does  Barley ;  but,  notwithstanding  thiii, 
the  application  of  phosphates  to  the  soil  is  more  beneficial  to 
Barley  than  to  Wheat.    Cereal  crops  and  Grasses  generally  are 
specially  benefited  by  nitrogenous  manures,  though  they  contain 
relatively  little  nitrogen  as  compared  with  Clover  and  other  legu- 
minous crops,  which  are  nevertheless  not  particularly  benefited 
by  nitrogenous  manures.     Beetroot  and  Potatoes,  again,  whidi 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash,  are  not  proportion- 
ately benefited  by  the  application  of  potash  manures,  though  they 
are  to  some  extent.    The  theoretic^  explanation  of  these  facts  is 
that  by  virtue  of  the  vazying  osmotic  and  digestive  powers  of  the 
plant  particular  spedea  take  what  they  want  and  take  it  wben 
they  want  it,  and  are  not  induced  to  take  more  by  the  addition 
of  larger  supplies.    The  practical  conclusion  is  that  it  ia  not  safe 
for  the  farmer  to  trust  too  implicitly -to  the  results  obtained  by  tbe 
chemist  in  the  laboratory,  and  that  it  ia  not  necessary  to  supply 
to  the  land  all  the  constituents  that  have  been  removed  from  it, 
or  that  would  be  contained  in  the  crops  it  is  wished  to  grow,  bnt 
that  we  should  apply  all  or  some,  more  or  less,  according  to 
cirenmatancea.    On  these  and  other  points  the  practical  agricnl- 
turiat  will  find  a  aafe  guide  in  thia  littte  Tolnme. 

OUR  LBTTEB  BOX. 

Cow  Unsatlaflaotory  (/.  i*.).~Wheii  a  oow  fails  to  bring  a  oslf  it  ii 
wall  to  try  another  ball,  at  tlM  lame  time  znlz  a  little  barleymeal  with  tbe  otber 
food  yoa  give ;  if  with  green  fodder  cat  a  little  Into  cbaS  to  mix  with  mesL 
Thers  la,  howerer,  freqaantly  a  oooatltational  teodencj  towmadt  Imaviutem, 
and  espedaUy  wban  the  oowb  oontinne  to  make  ll«b  and  fat  whilit  giving  milk. 
If  <diaoffB  of  food  and  mating  the  oow  witii  another  animal  does  not  aaooeed  in 
producing  a  calf  the  oow  had  better  be  sold  as  soon  ai  her  milk  diminishes  in 
qoantl^  so  ss  to  be  nnproiltable. 


MSnOBOLOOIOAL  OBSHRYATIONB. 

Oamjdms  squabb,  Lohpos. 

Lat.81PM'4<rN.;  Long. 0<» 8' 0"  W. ;  Altitode, lllfBet. 
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0188 
9415 

asa 

8488 

asis 

98L981 

87.7 

89.9 

58.1 

88.7 

18815 

4S4 

MM 

BBMABSS. 
17th.— CMd  and  abowsry. 
18th.— Fine  throoghont. 

19th.— Fine  morning ;  oyercaet  afternoon  ;  heary  shower  4J0  P  Jf. 
KHh.— Gold  and  showery  ;  snoshine  at  interrals. 
Slst— Dnll  and  owoaat ;  a  very  sharp  peal  of  thunder  at  Sh.  Im.  P.M.»  when  a 

flash  of  Ughtolog  damiMB<Kl  two  hooter  in  Kentish  Town. 
SSnd.— Fair ;  oocasionally  doll,  with  slight  rains. 
SSrd. — Une;  overcast  at  time*. 
A  variable  and  rather  cooler  week,  with  sereral  slight  abowcEs.— O.  J.  Stmoks. 
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